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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  poet's  frenzy. 

THERE  are  certain  days  in  winter  when  London  looks  well.  These  are 
days  when  there  is  no  fog,  but  just  a  sort  of  silver-gray  haze,  through 
which  the  golden  sunlight  slants  with  a  gentle  ray,  and  the  shapes  of  the  bare 
trees  in  the  Parks  are  softened  into  something  like  a  vernal  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy, instead  of  standing  out  steely  and  sharp.  It  is  an  atmosphere  that  accords 
well  with  London,  and  looks  kindly  on  it. 

On  such  a  day  a  girl  stood  at  a  window  of  a  house  in  a  street  running  out  of 
Piccadilly,  and  gazed,  as  well  as  she  might,  obliquely  into  such  fringe  and  section 
of  the  Park  as  could  be  seen  from  that  spot  The  sunlight  fell  winsomely  on 
the  girl,  and  gave  a  look  of  brightness  to  a  face  almost  perfectly  colorless,  and 
of  habitually  sad  or  bitter  expression.  Perhaps  it  was  not  only  the  rays  of  the 
sunlight  either ;  for  there  surely  was  a  glance  of  expectancy,  or  even  of  longing, 
in  those  dark,  restless,  glittering  eyes,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  atmosphere 
or  ray.  The  girPs  whole  manner  was  eager  and  impatient.  Suddenly  a  liglit 
passed  over  her  face,  and  a  faint  color  sprang  into  her  cheeks.  She  started  from 
the  window  and  drew  back  into  the  room,  and  then  seated  herself  at  a  piano, 
and  played  hurriedly  some  careless  chords.  But  her  ear  was  eager  to  listen  for 
all  sounds  below. 

A  servant  entered  the  room  with  a  card  on  a  salver,  and  looked  round. 

"Some  one  for  mamma?"  asked  the  girl  carelessly.  "She  will  be  here 
presently.  Let  me  see  the  card.  Oh  yes ;  let  him  come  in  here.  Mamma  will 
be  here  in  a  moment" 

Then  a  tall,  dark,  slender,  handsome  gentleman  was  introduced,  who  bowed 
and  spoke  a  word  or  two  of  formal  courtesy  to  the  young  lady,  and  heard  from 
her  the  assurance  that  her  mamma  would  presently  be  visible  ;  and  then  the  servant 
bad  left  the  room,  and  the  visitor  and  the  girl  were  alone.  Thereupon  the  visi- 
tor fuickly  crossed  the  room,  seized  the  girl's  small  white  hand,  and  pressed  it 
passionately  to  his  lips. 

latvtd  aooofdns  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Sheldon  &  Company,  id  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  t^outhem  District  of  New  Yoric 
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She  trembled  all  over  with  excitement  and  delight  as  he  touched  her,  and 
she  sent  her  glances  of  apprehension  everywhere  around  the  room.  At  last  she 
said :    . 

"Eric,  my  Eric!'* 

"  My  beloved  Alexia !  my  soul's  idol ! " 

•*  O  Eric,  I  have  so  longed  to  see  you  ! " 

"  And  I,  sweetest,  to  see  you  /  " 

"  Have  you  indeed  longed  to  see  me,  Eric,  and  thought  of  me  always  ?" 

"  Love,  don't  you  know  that  I  have  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do;  I  think  I  do;  but  still  one  likes  to  hear  it  said  again  and 
again." 

"  Then  let  me  say  it  again  and  again  in  all  the  softest  and  tenderest  words 
that  I  can  think  of.  No  words  could  be  too  fond  and  tender  for  my  beloved 
Alexia." 

"  Eric,  tell  me  first  one  thing  ;  and  oh,  tell  me  truly,  as  you  believe  in  me — I 
was  going  to  say,  as  you  believe  in  heaven ;  but  I  don't  think  you  do  believe  in 
heaven." 

"  Sweet,  how  can  you  accuse  me  of  such  want  of  faith  ? — me,  to  whom  heaven 
has  &txit you  ?^^ 

The  girl,  who  had  been  leaning  fondly  with  both  her  clasped  hands  on  the 
arm  of  the  young  man  as  be  sat  beside  her,  and  was  gazing  upward  into  his 
face,  as  one  might  gaze  upward  to  some  planet,  now  shrank  together  as  he  spoke 
these  last  words,  and  withdrew  her  hands,  while  a  sudden  contraction  of  pain 
came  over  her  pale  and  delicate  face.  Her  companion  saw  the  change  at  once, 
and  hastened  to  seize  her  hand,  which  she  suffered  him  to  retain,  although  the 
look  of  pain  remained  upon  her  face. 

"  Alexia,  my  own  love ! "  he  pleaded,  "  why  do  you  look  on  me  so  coldly,  so 
doubtingly  ?    Can  I  have  oflfended  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  doubt  you,"  the  girl  fiercely  replied  ;  "  because  I  would  doubt 
any  one  who  talks  to  me  in  that  way.  I  hate  that  sort  of  cant.  It  has  poisoned 
the  air  around  me  since  my  cradle  time,  I  think,  and  I  detest  it.  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  heaven  I  Keep  that  for  my  mother,  if  you  will ;  she  lives  on  that  stuff, 
and  has  made  me  hate  it.  I  was  fond  of  my  brother,  my  more  than  brother, 
Angelo,  because,  although  he  was  good,  he  had  no  pious  slang  on  his  lips.  Eric, 
I  loved  you  first  because  you  made  me  believe  that  you  were  a  rebel  like  my- 
self against  false  gods,  and  that  you  hated  sham  religion  and  cant." 

"  And  so  I  do ! "  the  young  man  exclaimed  in  a  fervent  tone,  turning  his 
dark  eyes  fully  and  almost  fiercely  on  hers.  "  I  hate  the  false  gods  whom  the 
world  adores,  and  the  vile  jargon  of  pietistic  cant,  which  blasphemes  religion 
and  outrages  the  human  heart !  Am  I  not  a  rebel  against  the  whole  code  and 
sacraments  of  their  conventions  and  creeds  ?  Did  not  my  heart  first  leap  fortli 
to  meet  yours  because  I  saw  in  you  a  spirit  as  daring  and  scornful  as  my  own  ? 
What  would  be  to  me  the  heaven  they  preach  of,  compared  with  the  fellowship 
of  a  soul  like  yours,  were  it  but  as  outcast  spirits  in  the  darkness  of  Gehenna  ? 
And  now  she  doubts  me  ! — Alexia  doubts  me  ! " 

His  passionate  energy  conquered  the  girl.  Won  upon  word  by  word,  she 
showed  that  she  was  yielding  by  the  softening  emotion  on  her  face ;  and  at 
length  she  clasped  her  hands  around  his  arm,  and  gazed  devotedly  into  his  eyes 
again. 

"  Oh  no,  my  EHc  ;  I  do  not  doubt  you — not  now,  in  my  better  mood.  Only, 
for  the  moment,  while  you  spoke,  there  was  something  in  the  words  which 
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soanded  hollow,  and — I  don't  know — no  matter.  You  forgive  your  poor  wild 
Alexia,  who  always  speaks  out  what  thought  she  has,  and  never  could  deceive 
anybody — I  mean  anybody  except  mamma.  I  donH  count  deceiving  her  any- 
thing, because  I  know  she  is  always  deceiving  me  and  herself  too  ;  and,  besides, 
she  does  not  much  care  what  I  do,  and  we  are  old  antagonists.  But  I  should 
not  doubt  you,  Eric.  When  I  doubt  you,  I  had  better  be  dead.  You  will  for- 
give ihe,  won't  you  ?  " 

'*  Sweetest,  you  have  but  to  ask  me ;  I  am  but  too  glad  to  forgive  ; "  and 
Mr.  Eric  Walraven  assumed  the  air  of  an  injured  angel.  "  But  where  is  the 
question  you  were  going  to  put  to  me,  and  which  I  was  to  answer  so  faithfully  ?  " 
''  It  was  this,  Eric.  Oh,  do  tell  me  !  Am  I  doing  anything  base  and  shame- 
ful in — in  meeting  you  in  this  way  ?  Think  for  me — I  cannot  think  for  myself — 
and  protect  me,  Eric,  as  I  am  one  day  to  be  your  wife.  Don't  let  me  do  what  is 
degrading.     If  it  is  so,  tell  me,  my  Eric,  you  who  are  wise  and  brave." 

"  My  own  Alexia,  fearlessly  trust  to  me.  Who  could  be  as  tender  and  care- 
ful of  you  as  I  would  be  ?  Let  me  be  your  guide  and  your  conscience.  When 
you  are  Eric  Walraven's  wife,  let  us  see  who  will  dare  to  reproach  you.  But, 
sweetest,  the  precious  priceless  moments  run  away,  and  I  have  some  words  to 
say  to  you  which  must  be  said." 
"  About  my  father  ?  " 

She  started  with  almost  convulsive  eagerness. 
"  Yes,  dearest ;  about  a  deeply  injured  man." 
"  You  have^found  him  ?    You  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  Sweet  Alexia,  I  have  not  yet  exactly  found  him  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  I  shall  be  able  before  long  to  bring  you  and  him  together,  and 
to  obtain  his  consent  to  bless  our  marriage.  Dearest,  what  a  day  of  triumph 
and  pride  that  will  be  for  me,  when  I  shall  place  my  Alexia  in  -the  arms  of  the 
father  from  whom  she  has  so  long  been  separated  !  " 

"  He  will  love  you,  Eric.  I  know  it ;  I  feel  it.  He  will  love  you  better,  ah, 
far  better,  than  he  can  love  me  ;  for  I  am  so  morbid  and  savage,  and  you  are  so 
good  and  firm  and  patient  But  may  I  not  know  anything  more  than  this  ?  May 
I  not  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  how  you  hope  to  reach  him  ?  It  seems  to 
me  wonderful  how  you  have  been  able  to  discover  anything ;  but  you  have  such 
a  genius  !     Hush  !  here  comes  my  dear  mother." 

All  this  conversation  took  place  in  Lady  Judith  Scarlett's  drawing-room.  It 
-.:n  «^»r^  ♦^  oU«™  k.N«,  A,-  things  had  progressed  between  Eric  Walraven  and 
was  one  of  many  which  the  pair  contrived  to  have 
y  make  a  call  on  Lady  Judith.  They  found  an  easy 
\  that  Ericishould  call  at  an  hour  when  Lady  Judiih 
)gaged ;  and  Alexia  would  take  care  to  be  at  hand 
i  SL  few  sentences  and  promises  and  vows  and  phrases 
.  But  they  interchanged  letters  too,  and  contrived 
iterviews  not  under  Lady  Judith's  roof;  sometimes 
;)Oor  girl  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  Walraven's 
and  his  mysterious  promises  and  semi-revelations 
ed  her  moods,  and  played  upon  them  with  audacious 
the  game  itself,  apart  from  the  advantages  he  pro- 
id  playing  with  the  wild  ways  of  this  eccentric,  pas- 
if  her  moods  was  very  beautiful.  As  to  Alexia,  she 
time  in  her  life,  some  glimpses  of  happiness.  It 
was  concerned  ;  it  was  first  love  ;  it  gave  to  her  in 
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her  better  moods  such  heavenly  glimpses  now  and  then,  that  it  might  almost 
have  made  her  believe  in  heaven. 

L,ady  Judith  came  in  serene  and  stately,  and  looked  a  little  displeased  to  see 
Alexia  there,  but  said  nothing  on  the  subject  while  Walraven  was  present. 
Lady  Judith,  indeed,  was  only  too  happy  to  escape  without  a  disagreeable  scene 
whenever  there  chanced  to  be  any  one  in  the  room  with  herself  and  her  daughter. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  her  mind  than  any  idea  of  assuming  the  offensive. 
She  received  Eric  Walraven  with  a  courtesy  that  was  almost  friendly ;  for  of 
late  she  had  come  to  like  him,  and  he  had  made  himself  useful  to  her. 

Alexia  remained  in  the  room,  only  now  and  then  uttering  an  interjected  word, 
and  during  most  of  the  time  turning  over  a  parcel  of  books  newly  come  from 
some  library,  and  which  her  mother  regarded  with  special  dislike  and  distrust. 
When  Alexia  had  exhausted  other  means  of  displeasing  her  mother,  she  some- 
times privately  sent  for  terribly  unorthodox  or  full-flavored  books  from  the 
library,  and  left  them  lying  where  her  mother  must  see  them.  She  wanted 
Lady  Judith  to  suppose  that  she  had  got  the  books  secretly  for  the  pleasure  of 
reading  what  her  mother  would  have  wished  her  not  to  read.  In  truth,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  some  very  alluring  romance,  Alexia  never  read  the  books  thus 
obtained ;  she  only  wanted  her  mother  to  suppose  that  she  read  them.  She 
cared  nothing  about  the  forbidden  fruit  as  a  food  or  a  dainty;  she  only  desired 
the  reputation  of  having  greedily  eaten  it 

Walraven  did  not  remain  long.  He  had  only  come  to  speak  about  some  one 
of  Lady  Judith's  philanthropic  schemes ;  and  he  soon  took  his  leave.  Depart- 
ing, he  exchanged  a  glance  full  of  meaning  with  Alexia ;  and  as  she  held  her 
hand  out  to  him,  he  contrived  to  press  into  its  little  palm  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper. 

Alexia  enjoyed  all  this  sort  thing  with  a  fierce  delight.  It  gave  her  an  al- 
most irrepressible  pleasure  to  see  how  completely  Walraven  could  hoodwink 
and  deceive  her  mother.  She  looked  on  from  her  corner,  looked  up  from  her 
books,  and  was  proud  of  her  admirer's  skill  in  deceit — as  a  Spanish  girl  might  have 
felt  pride  in  the  cruel  art  of  the  matador  her  lover.  Walraven  was  her  champion, 
she  thought ;  he  was  deceiving  Lady  Judith  on  her  account  and  in  her  cause. 
Was  he  not  clever  and  brave  ?  How  much  better  than  Angelo  I — who,  although 
he  was  fond  of  Alexia,  was  yet  always  advising  her  and  remonstrating  with  hen 
and  holding  up  her  mother  as  a  model.  Alexia  positively  hugged  herself  in  her 
champion's  adroitness  and  courage. 

If  there  is  any  one  who  holds  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  human  nature  that 
the  girl  should  thus  take  pride  in  her  lover's  power  of  deception,  and  yet  have  no 
fear  that  that  power  might  now  or  at  some  other  time  be  practised  on  herself, 
then  that  person  ought  to  learn  a  little  of  human  nature  out  of  real  life.  If  he 
opens  his  eyes  and  looks  at  people  around  him  and  their  ways,  or  perhaps  looks 
boldly  into  his  own  heart  and  his  own  life,  he  will  see  that  Alexia  Scarlett 
might  have  been  his  twin  sister,  so  far  as  that  goes. 

Walraven  went  away,  and  with  him  went  some  of  Alexia's  courage  and  all  of 
Lady  Judith's  fears. 

"  What  books  are  those  you  have  had  from  the  library.  Alexia  ?  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  sending  there  to-day." 

*<  I  didn't  intend  to  send  at  first,  mamma ;  but  then  the  whim  took  me." 

"  What  books  are  they  ?  " 

"This  is  Renan's  *Vie  de  Jesus';  a  delightful  book  which  you  must  read, 
dear  mamma  ;  but  perhaps  you  have  read  it  already  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  it ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  detestable  book.  Give  me  that 
book ;  you  shall  not  read  such  things,  Alexia." 
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"Dear  mamma,  I  have  read  all  I  want  of  it.     Is  it  very  dreadful?    Will  it 
sap  the  foundation  of  my  faith  ?    What  a  pity  if  it  does  !  " 
"  What  is  that  other  book  ?  '* 
"  A  novel — a  charming  one — *  M.  de  Camors.* " 
**  A  French  novel  ?  " 

*'  Oh  yes,  dear  mamma ;  about  such  a  delightful  lady ;  a  little  elderly,  who 
was  in  love  with  a  young  man — much  younger  than  herself ;  and,  as  she  could 
not  well  marry  him,  she  gave  him  as  a  husband  to  her  daughter.  Was  not  that 
a  good  idea  ?  " 

Lady  Judith  flushed  slightly,  and  looked  keenly  at  Alexia.     But  the  girl  met 
her  scrutiny  with  an  air  of  the  most  utter  innocence. 
"  Give  me  that  book,  Alexia." 

Alexia  handed  it  over,  and  Lady  Judith  opened  its  pages  at  random  and  be- 
gan to  read.     Presently  her  face  crimsoned  and  her  lips  quivered. 
"You  have  not  read  this  book.  Alexia;  you  cannot  have  read  it." 
"Why  not.  Lady  Judith?" 

One  of  Alexia's  pleasant  ways  was  thus  sometimes  to  address  her  mother  as 
"  Lady  Judith." 

"  You  would  not  have  dared  to  read  such  a  book  and  then  tell  me  of  it ! " 
"Charles  Scarlett's  daughter  might  dare   many  things,"  Alexia  answered 
spitefully. 

"  She  might,  if  she  would  resemble  her  father,  dare  many  things  indeed, 
which  other  people  would  shrink  from — people  who  value  purity  and  religion. 
Still,  Alexia,  I  don't  believe  that  you  have  read  this  book.  You  are  not  given  to 
saying  what  is  not  true.     Did  you  read  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  not  I,  mamma.  I  opened  it  just  where  Madame  somebody  or  other 
is  asking  M.  de  Camors  to  marry  her  daughter,  because  she  thinks  it  would  be 
hardly  convenient  for  him  to  marry  herself.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it,  or  care 
to  know.  I  dare  say  I  should  read  it  every  word  if  I  felt  inclined  that  way,  but 
then  I  don't'* 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  it  was  a  charming  book  ?  " 
"  I  think  I  said  it  to  spite  you,  dear  mamma." 
"  Does  it  give  you  pleasure  to  spite  me,  Alexia  ?  " 
"It  does,  Lady  Judith." 

This  dialogue,  so  far,  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  apparent  composure  on 
both  sides,  and  in  low,  calm  voices.  Lady  Judith  sighed  and  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  walked  toward  the  window,  where  she  stood  for  a  moment  buried  in 
thought.  Her  heart  was  bitterly  wounded  by  the  conduct  of  her  daughter ;  and 
the  bitterness  was  oerhaos  all  the  greater,  because  Lady  Judith  conceived  that 

isdom  as  a  mother,  had  been  beyond  reproach  or 
\  and  almost  in  agony  of  doubt  as  to  what  course 
hit  instinctively  upon  the  one  course  out  of  several 
and  served  her  the  least.  An  ordinary  soft-hearted 
to  tears ;  which  would  have  amused  and  pleased 
Ing,  wise,  and  tender  woman  would  have  taken  her 
compassion  and  excuse  and  pity  for  her,  and  triej^l 
dence  and  a  better  spirit ;  and  Alexia  would  simply 
the  breast  of  such  a  mother,  and  would  have  been 
Another,  again,  would  have  raged  and  stormed  ; 
lexia's  thrilling  morbid  nerve-system — would  have 
and  soothed  her  vanity  with  a  consciousness  that 
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her  proud  mother's  temper  was  at  her  mercy.  Lady  Judith  resolved  coldly  and 
firmly  to  ignore  the  matter  altogether — to  show  no  indication  whatever  of  having 
felt  or  heeded  Alexia's  sting.  This  was  the  course  which  always  awed  and  be- 
wildered the  girl  most ;  this  evidence  of  a  proud,  cold  self-reliance,  which  could 
not  recognize  a  wound,  which  treated  the  uttermost  efforts  of  another's  spite  as 
a  subject  of  calm  indifference.  Alexia  could  bear  anything  better  than  this  mar- 
ble patience  and  indifference.  It  only  aroused  new  fires  and  new  bitterness  in 
her  fierce  little  heart. 

Calmly,  then.  Lady  Judith  turned  to  her  daughter  and  said : 

"  I  have  had  letters  from  America  to-day,  Alexia.*' 

"  From  Angelo  ? ''  and  a  gleam  of  genuine  interest  and  emotion  lighted  up 
Alexia's  face. 

"  Only  a  short  letter  from  Angelo,  and  for  myself  altogether ;  he  says  he 
will  write  to  you  very  soon.  But  1  have  a  long  letter  from  Charles  Escombe, 
which  I  should  like  you  to  hear.     It  is  full  of  instruction." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma ;  I  dare  say  it  is ;  but  I  really  don't  care  to  hear 
Charles  Escombe's  dreadful  prosings.  If  Angelo  won't  write  to  me,  and  you 
won't  read  to  me  what  he  writes  to  you,  I  altogether  decline  Charles  Escombe." 

"  Charles  Escombe  is  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  great  goodness." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is ;  he  is  delightfully  good,  and  wonderfully  clever,  and  a 
dreadful  bore.  Why  doesn't  he  go  into  the  House  of  Commons,  or  write  for  one 
of  the  reviews,  and  get  rid  of  all  his  superfluous  cleverness  and  energy  there  ? 
I  pity  poor  Angelo  with  him  ;  although  Angelo  deserves  nothing  from  me  since 
he  has  not  written  to  me." 

"Angelo  is  not  with  Charles  Escombe  now." 

"  Indeed  !     How  luckily  for  Angelo !     Where,  then,  is  Charles  Escombe  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Escombe  has  gone  south — to  Richmond." 

"  And  Angelo,  mamma  ?  " 

"Angelo  remains  for  the  present  in  New  York." 

"  In  New  York — all  this  time  ?    What  can  have  kept  him  there  ?" 

"  Some  reasons  which  he  explains  to  me." 

"Has  any  pretty  girl  anything  to  do  with  them,  may  I  ask,  dear  mamma? 
They  say  the  American  girls  are  charming." 

Lady  Judith  looked  angry. 

"  You  talk  idly,  Alexia.     Angelo  Volney  is  not  a  frivolous  boy,  to—" 

"  My  dear  mamma,  what  do  you  know  about  boys,  frivolous  or  otherwise, 
you  who  don't  read  novels  or  poems  ?  I  think  Angelo  is  just  the  very  person  to 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  some  belle  Amiricaine,  That  would  be  delightful ! 
How  I  should  laugh  when  she  came  here  with  him  and  presented  herself  to  you  ! 
Of  course  she  would  say,  *  Wall,  stranger,'  and  *  I  guess,'  and  *  old  hoss,'  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  I  presume  all  the  American  ladies  smoke  and  chew. 
Depend  upon  it,  mamma,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  Pocahontas  out  in  the 
backwoods,  Philadelphia,  or  California,  or  some  such  place.  Didn't  he  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  his  letter  ?  " 

Lady  Judith  disdained  reply. 
.  "  Not  a  word  ?    Then  that  makes  it  all  the  more  likely,  mamma.    Such  depth, 
you  see,  already!     Comme  V  esprit  vient  aux  garqons!    Take  my  word  for  it. 

Lady  Judith — as  I  heard  Francis  the  footman. say  the  other  day  of  somebody 

my  »demure  Angelo  is  gammoning  you.     Isn't  that  a  pretty  word  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  slang.  Alexia,  and  I  don't  listen  to  the  talk  of  servants, 
or  care  to  hear  it  repeated.    You  arc  not  in  a  mood  for  serious  conversation 
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now,  my  poor  child,  and  so  I  sliall  not  read  Charles  Escombe's  letter  to  you.  I 
am  going  to  take  a  drive.    Get  ready  and  come  with  me." 

"  But  are  we  going  to  any  dreadful  schools,  or  garrets,  or  societies,  or  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  You  are  coming  with  me,  Alexia,  and  you  will  see." 

"Ah,  moH  Dieuy  I  suppose  sa  Then  don't  we  leave  town  any  more  this 
year,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Yesterday,  Alexia,  you  complained  and  murmured  when  I  talked  of  return- 
ing to  Brighton ;  and  I  gave  up  the  idea." 

"  To  please  me  ?  Mamma,  this  is  wonderful !  and  to  think  that  I  should  be 
so  ungrateful  for  such  a  sacrifice  as  even  to  forget  that  I  ever  invited  it,  and  to 
be  now  rather  anxious  to  get  away  from  town  1  No  matter.  Is  the  carriage  or- 
dered, mamma?  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  very  few  minutes.  But  take  my  word  for 
it,  Messer  Angelo  is  engaged  to  some  belle  sauvage.  He  is  like  the  egotistic 
person  in  '  Locksley  Hall ' :  '  I  will  take  some  savage  woman ;  she  shall  rear  mjr 
dusky  brood  !  *  " 

And  Alexia  disappeared,  exulting  within  herself  that  she  had  sent  a  shaft  of 
annoyance  into  her  mother's  heart.  But  when  she  reached  her  own  room,  she 
thought  how  Angelo  had  not  written  to  her,  and  how  he  did  not  care  for  her  any 
more ;  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Then  she  put  her  hand  into  her  bosom  and 
plucked  out  the  tiny  crumpled  note  which  Walraven  had  given  her ;  and  she 
kissed  it  and  wept  over  it,  and  passionately  declared  that  he,  her  Eric,  alone  of 
all  the  world  cared  for  her,  and — and  loved  her ;  and  she  wished  that  she  could 
have  the  luxury  of  killing  some  enemy  of  his,  to  please  him,  or  of  lying  down 
and  dying  at  his  feet 

Lady  Judith  sighed  again  when  her  daughter  had  left  her,  and  leaned  upon 
the  chimney-piece,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  sadly  wondered  why 
Heaven  had  been  pleased  to  visit  her  with  so  heavy  a  dispensation.  She  had 
always,  she  thought,  done  her  duty ;  and  yet  Heaven  had  decreed  her  so  much 
ingratitude  and  so  much  suffering.  Thus  thinking,  she  raised  her  head,  and 
chanced  to  see  her  face  and  form  reflected  in  a  mirror ;  and  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  that  face  and  form  were  noble  and  queenly.  Where  could  anything 
more  like  a  queen,  in  an  artistic  sense,  be  seen  than  that  face,  with  its  broad 
white  forehead,  its  coronal  of  luxuriant  dark  hair,  its  clear  marble  outlines,  and 
the  feminine  majesty  of  that  splendid  bust,  that  stately  figure  ?  For  the  mo- 
ment, while  the  glance  endured,  Lady  Judith  was  a  very  woman,  and  wondered 
how,  with  that  face  and  figure,  no  man  had  ever  loved  her.  She  was  even  now 
hardly  more  than  forty  years  old.  She  would  have  challenged  admiration  at  a 
drawing-room  in  St  James's  Palace,  or  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries  ;  and  yet  she  was 
given  over  to  mental  solitude  and  philanthropy,  and  the  care  of  a  daughter  who 
scorned  and  defied  her.  Lady  Judith  prepared  for  her  driye  with  a  sad,  stern 
heart  She  assumed  that  Heaven  was  ordaining  all  this  for  her  spiritual  good  ; 
but  how  hard  a  trial  to  have  to  climb  even  to  Heaven  by  the  weary  rounds  of 
such  a  ladder  I 

Scenes  such  as  have  been  just  described  were  of  common  occurrence  be- 
tween this  mother  and  daughter.  Perhaps,  if  at  any  time  some  resolute,  daring, 
loving  Christian  creature  could  have  understood  the  situation,  and  torn  away  the 
mask  of  egotism  and  pride  from  these  two  women,  and  showed  their  souls  and 
natures  naked  one  to  the  other,  that  mediator  might  have  brought  Lady  Judith 
and  her  daughter  Alexia  together,  never  to  separate.  But  such  friend  there  was 
none  \  and  the  mother  and  daughter  only  drifted  away  from  each  other— further 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Eric  Walraven  was  going  home  to  his  rooms  in  the  Albany. 
He  was  quite  jubilant  in  soul,  and  his  joy  almost  expressed  itself  in  manner. 
His  mental  orchestra  accompanied  him  with  "See,  the  conquering  hero  comes," 
all  the  way  down  Piccadilly.  He  glanced  admiringly  at  his  own  reflection  in 
several  mirrors  as  he  passed  by  the  shops  of  upholsterers  and  pastry-cooks ; 
and  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  triumph,  that  he  only  paused  to  admire  two 
pretty  faces,  one  head  of  bright  hair,  and  three  pairs  of  neat  ankles,  as  he  went 
his  way.  His  triumph  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  now  had  Alexia  quite  at  his 
.  mercy — to  marry  her  when  he  pleased.  In  every  way  this  suited  him.  First  of 
all,  the  poet  adored  the  aristocracy,  and  would  rather  have  married  the  cast-off 
mistress  or  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  nobleman  than  have  wedded  another 
Corinna.  Think,  then,  what  his  exultation  was,  when  he  found  that  it  was  quite 
within  his  power  to  run  away  with  the  daughter  of  the  cold  and  proud  Lady  Ju- 
dith Scarlett — with  the  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Coryden  !  Secondly,  the 
poet  sadly  lacked  money ;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  if  once  he  became,  by  any 
means,  the  husband  of  Lidy  Judith  Scarlett's  only  daughter,  he  would  never 
again  be  allowed  to  feel  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulty,  even  if  there  should 
prove  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  story  that  Lady  Judith's  husband  had  left  a 
vast  fortune  to  be  given  to  his  daughter  on  her  marriage.  Thirdly,  the  poet 
dearly  loved  iclat  and  sensation ;  and  he  thought  with  delight  and  exultation 
over  the  fame  it  would  bring  him,  and  the  prestige  it  would  secur«  for  his  com- 
ing volume,  if,  while  its  announcement  was  yet  conspicuous  among  imminent 
things  in  the  columns  of  the  "Saturday  Review"  and  the  "Athenaeum,"  it 
should  become  whispered  about  in  society,  and  hinted  at  in  newspaper  columns, 
that  the  poet  had  run  away  with  the  daughter  of  the  proud  aristocrat  Lady  Ju- 
dith Scariett. 

Walraven  was  a  little— just  a  very  little — troubled  by  the  fact  that  he  had  ob- 
tained much  of  his  influence  over  the  distracted  mind  of  poor  Alexia  by  profess- 
ing a  mysterious  knowledge  of  her  lost  father,  whereas  in  good  truth  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  matter.  He  had  had  at  first  a  kind  of  dim  idea  of 
finding  a  track,  following  it  up,  and  obtaining  some  genuine  information,  and 
thus  presenting  himself  to  Alexia  in  the  guise  of  a  real  benefactor  and  champi- 
on. But  it  was  very  hard  to  find  out  anything,  or  even  to  get  on  the  path  of 
discovery  ;  and  Walraven  was  luxurious  and  lazy,  and  he  found  it  so  easy  to  in- 
vent lies  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  day.  He  therefore  kept  on  invent- 
ing lies,  feeding  the  sick  heart  of  poor  Alexia  on  lies  ;  and  sometimes  he  feared, 
not  that  he  might  be  detected,  but  that  he  might  be  detected  prematurely.  If 
he  could  but  once  make  Alexia  his  wife,  he  would  care  little  for  the  rest.  He 
felt  no  doubt  he  could  easily  deceive  and  satisfy  her ;  and  even  if  he  could  not, 
what  would  it  matter  then  ? 

For  all  reasons  he  felt  satisfied* that  he  could  not  too  soon  bring  the  cam- 
paign to  a  close  ;  and  to-day  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving the  time  and  the  means  of  successful  conclusion  to  be  quite  within  his 
own  hands. 

Therefore  Eric  Walraven  walked  down  Piccadilly  a  hopeful  and  proud  man. 
He  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  thought  of  the  poor  little  girl  and  her  credu- 
lous nonsense  about  her  father ;  and  he  was  rather  amused  by  the  reflection  that 
he  himself  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  personage  in  question. 

"He  must  be  dead,"  thought  Eric  to  himself  as  he  sauntered  along;  "I 
should  say  he  certainly  must  be  dead.  What  could  keep  a  man  like  him,  if  he 
were  alive,  from  returning  to  his  home  and  his  wealth  and  his  position?    Lady 
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Judith  is  a  magnificent  woman  too— not  a  finer  woman  in  London,  I  think.  / 
should  rather  enjoy  her  coldness  and  stateliness  if  I  were  her  husband  ;  a  new 
piquancy  and  pleasure  would  be  added  to  the  conjugal  relation.  It  would  be 
like  compelling  a  goddess  to  come  down  and  be  one's  wife — by  Jove,  a  new  idea 
for  a  little  classical  scrap  of  poetry !  I  think  I  could  do  something  very  taking 
about  Anchises,  and  his  feelings  when  Venus  consented  to  come  down  td  him. 
rU  think  of  Lady  Judith  and  some  ordinary  fellow  marrying  her ;  and  I  £ahcy  I 
can  work  out  the  idea.''  * 

When  he  reached  his  own  threshold,  he  was  still  turning  over  this  idea,  and 
trying  to  realize,  in  an  artistic  sense,  the  feelings  of  some  one  who  had  conquered 
for  his  wife  a  woman  like  Lady  Judith  Scarlett. 

"Alexia's  very  pretty,"  he  thought  incidentally,  "and  really  at  times  looks 
qaite  attractive.  But  she  wants  form  and  the  richness  of  womanhood,  somehow. 
She  certainly  is  not  quite  my  style  ;  but  then  she  is  so  very  young.  Pe?hap4 
when  she  is  thirty  years  old  she  may  be  almost  as  fine  a  woman  as  her  mother. 
How  she  would  rage,  if  she  knew  that  all  my  acquaintanceship  with  her  father's 
mystery  was  only  a  daring  flight  of  poetic  imagination !  Well,  am  I  to  blame, 
O  Athenians,  for  having  given  you  one  happy  day  ?  Am  I  to  blame.  Miss  Scar- 
lett, because  I  have  fed  for  a  few  days  the  cravings  of  your  odd  romantic  little 
heart  ?  " 

Walraven's  chambers  in  the  Albany  were  a  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and 
dressing-room.  They  were  small,  but  they  were  fitted  up  quite  luxuriously. 
His  bedroom  and  dressing-room  were  little  marvels  of  elegance  and  ornament ; 
they  would  almost  have  suited  Edmond  About's  Madelon,  or  some  other  luxuri- 
ous nymph  who  comes  easily  into  the  possession  of  money.  Walraven  was  al- 
ways more  or  less  in  want  of  money ;  but  his  rooms  spoke  of  cultured  opu- 
lence. In  his  sitting-room  were  some  costly  editions  of  illustrated  books,  and 
some  fine  engravings ;  among  the  rest,  G^r6me's  Phryne,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the  same  class  by  the  same  daring  pencil.  For  the  broad  manly  humors  of 
Hogarth,  or  the  robust  nudities  of  Rubens,  Mr.  Walraven  had  as  little  relish  as 
he  had  for  Rabelais  or  Chaucer.  He  liked  his  sensualism- tinted  and  enamelled 
and  scented.  He  enjoyed  Alfred  de  Musset,  but  not  Shakespeare  ;  the  "  Dame 
aux  Cam^ias,"  but  not  "  Humphrey  Clinker."  He  once  tried  to  admire  Field- 
ing ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  passage  in  "  Tom  Jones  "  where  sweet  Sophy 
Western,  peerless  among  English  heroines,  is  thrown  awkwardly  from  her  horse, 
and  thus  makes  a  display  of  her  limbs,  whereat  the  rustics  in  the  stable-yard 
grin  and  chuckle,  Walraven  put  the  book  away,  simply  disgusted.  Talk  of  a 
novelist  having  any  claim  to  art  who  made  his  own  heroine  seem  ridiculous  !  If 
Walraven  were  to  write  a  romance,  his  heroine  would  be  something  diiTerent  in- 
deed from  pure  and  fresh  Sophy  Western  ;  but  let  her  make  what  sweet  roman- 
tic havoc  of  the  Decalogue  she  would,  she  should  never  be  seen  in  an  awkward 
attitude,  or  allowed  to  raise  a  smile  of  mirth  on  the  face  of  any  one. 

Walraven's  furniture,  pictures,  and  books  were  in  full  keeping  with  his  aes- 
thetic canons  of  taste.  The  place  looked  tempting  and  bright,  and  Eric  cast  an 
eye  of  pride  and  affection  over  everything. 

**  Marry  or  not  marry,"  he  mentally  resolved,  "  I'll  never  give  up  this  crib.  I 
dare  say  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  get  a  snatch  at  bachelor  life  here  every  now 
and  then.  No  man  ought  to  be  always  with  his  wife ;  it  spoils  her  and  him. 
No ;  rU  keep  this  place  for  an  occasional  retreat." 

His  table  was  covered  with  letters,  papers,  and  bills,  at  which  he  gave  a 
weary  glance,  like  the  look  of  one  on  whom  food  is  forced  while  he  is  already 
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well  nigh  to  nausea.    He  drew  a  chair,  however,  and  set  to  work  with  a  sigh  at 
ihe  task  of  reading,  or  at  least  inspecting  the  correspondence. 

"  Poole's  bill ;  well,  I  needn't  Took  at  that,  nor  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  nor 
,Gunter's.  1  can't  pay  these  people.  That  bill  from  the  Star  and  Garter  I  am 
perfectly  sick  of  seeing.  I  thought  I  had  paid  that  liveryman's  account  for  litde 
Julia's  brougham.  Confound  her  1  lucky  for  me  that  I  am  out  of  that  afl&ir. 
Oh,  hang  it  all,  there's  poor  Kitty's  scrawl  again !  Well,  I  can't  do  anything 
for  her ;  1  have  no  money  for  myself,  and  she  must  get  along  as  well  as  she  can. 
She  has  really  no  claim  on  me ;  it  was  her  £iult  as  much  as  mine.  I  wish  she 
would  let  me  alone ;  and  I  won't  read  a  line  of  her  letter.  Dear  old  mother, 
how  sweetly  domestic  and  virtuous  her  fine  square  hand  looks,  there  among  all 
this  ruck  I  Well,  I'll  not  read  her  letter  to-night  either;  I  am  not  quite  in  the 
mood — it  would  be  a  sort  of  desecration  to  the  good  old  lady  to  read  her  in  such 
company.  Besides,  1  dare  say,  I  know  all  she  has  to  say  pretty  well  before- 
hand ;  and  so  we'll  just  put  you  by,  ma  mhre^  for  a  better  hour,  along  with  your 
last  dear  letter,  and  read  both  sonte  calm  evening." 

He  rose  and  opened  one  of  the  little  drawers  of  his  desk,  which  he  reserved 
specially  as  what  he  called  *'the  family  altar."  There  he  was  wont  to  put  let- 
ters from  home — from  the  quiet  old  home  away  by  the  Trent — until  he  found  a 
suitable  opportuqity  or  pressing  inclination  to  read  them.  He  knew  that  one 
letter  from  his  mother — her  "last  dear  letter" — was  lying  there  unopened  al- 
ready ;  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  a  previous  arrival,  and  he  was  now  a  little 
vexed  to  see  that  two  maternal  missives  already  lay  unopened  there.  It  made 
him  wince  a  little,  not  from  any  feeling  of  remorse  or  affection,  but  because  he 
thought  of  the  mountain  of  good  reading  that  must  accumulate  for  him,  if  he  did. 
not  make  a  bpld  effort  somehow,  and  get  through  the  arrears  of  the  correspon- 
dence. He  sighed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  grimaced ;  but  the  thing  had  to 
be  done. 

"It  wouldn't  do,"  he  sadly  thought,  "to  put  them  all  in  the  fire  at  once. 
There  may  be  something  in  them,  although  1  don't  suppose  there  is.  No ;  it's 
no  use  trying  to  escape  one's  responsibilities.  This  comes  of  having  a  mother. 
I  must  read  them ;  poor  father  may  be  sick,  or  dead,  perhaps,  for  that  matter ; 
and  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  get  a  decent  suit  of  mourning  just  now?" 

Eric  looked  at  bis  watch.  He  had  time  enough  for  plenty  of  work  ;  for  it 
was  not  yet  five  o'clock,  and  he  had  no  engagement  until  eight,  when  he  was  to 
dine  at  the  house  of  a  literary  peer.  He  was,  indeed,  at  present,  rather  hard  at 
work  upon  his  new  volume  of  poems,  to  be  called  the  "  Mystery  of  the  Uni- 
verse "  ;  but  still,  the  reading  of  the  letters  from  home  could  not  well  exact  more 
than  half  an  hour.  So  he  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  seated  himself  pleasantly  in 
his  arm-chair  with  the  "velvet  violet  lining,"  drew  the  soft-shining  lamp  to  his 
elbow,  and  resolutely  set  to  work  to  get  through  his  mother's  letters.  Like  a 
wise  man,  he  began  at  the  latest  first,  not  without  a  hope  that  it  might  save  him 
the  trouble  of  reading  the  others.  It  was  lucky  for  his  credit  that  he  had  done 
so ;  for  the  letter  did  tell  him  of  an  alarming  illness  that  had  attacked  his  father ; 
and  Eric  was  just  thinking  what  a  hideous  bore  it  would  be  if  he  should  have  to 
go  down  to  the  country  now,  when  he  heard  a  heavy  step  on  hi»  threshold,  and 
a  loud  knock  at  his  door ;  and  the  step  and  the  knock  were  alike  familiar  to 
him. 

"  Gad,  it's  Gostick  !  "  said  the  poet  to  himself.  "  How  lucky  I  read  that  let- 
ter !  What  on  earth  should  I  have  said  if  I  had  put  it  aside  without  reading  ? 
I  think  I  can  turn  this  to  account  with  old  Gostick." 
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He  hastily  arranged  his  mother's  letters,  all  of  them  that  he  could  find,  on 
his  table,  keeping  the  latest  one  half-crumpled  in  his  hand.  Then  he  flung  him- 
self into^his  chair  in  an  attitude  of  utter  abandonment,  spread  his  arms  out  upon 
the  table,  and  laid  his  head  on  them,  so  that  his  luxuriant  hair  fell  over  the  arms 
and  hands  ;  but  allowed  the  one  hand  to  be  seen — that  which,  now  all  veinous 
and  knotted  and  quivering,  grasped  as  if  spasmodically  the  crumpled  letter. 
Eric's  arrangement  of  himself  was  remarkably  picturesque  and  effective.  It 
might  have  suited  the  student  in  Poe's  poem,  just  before  the  tapping  comes  to 
summon  him  to  admit  the  raven  with  his  three  syllables  of  despair. 

Again  the  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  this  time  £nc  languidly  called, 
**  Come  in."  And  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Gostick,  M.  P.,  made  his  ap* 
pearance. 

The  Lancashire  manufacturer  stood  in  the  room  a  momen'  or  two  unnoticed, 
and  wondering  much  at  the  attitude  of  his  nephew.  At  last,  as  he  was  about  to 
utter  some  gruff  interjection,  Eric  raised  his  head,  and  showed  his  fine  dark  eyes 
literally  floating  in  tears.  One  of  Eric's  most  wonderful  and  useful  endowments 
was  a  gift  of  tears.  He  could  cry,  when  he  liked,  as  readily  as  Mrs.  Thrale's 
lovely  friend  Sophy  Streatfield ;  and,  like  Sophy,  he  could  weep  without  marring 
his  good  looks.  Indeed,  Eric  himself,  who  had  often  and  carefully  consulted  the 
looking-glass  on  the  subject,  thought  he  looked  handsomest  when  his  bright 
eyes  were  gemmed  by  a  manly  tear.  Many  a  secret  sovereign  had  those  tears 
extracted  from  his  poor  loving  mother ;  many  a  time  had  the  board  of  the  hon- 
est proud-souled  curate  and  teacher,  his  ^Either,  been  unduly  and  unjustly  pinched 
to  dry  those  sparkling  drops  of  ready  sorrow.  More  than  once  had  those  tears 
made  sad  havoc  with  other  feminine  feelings  than  those  of  his  mother.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  if  Eric  set  the  fountains  flowing  now,  it  was  not  because  he 
imagined  the  mere  sight  of  manly  beauty  in  tears  would  have  any  efl^ect  on  stout 
Mr.  Gostick ;  but  he  was  well  aware  of  Gostick's  weakness  for  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  he  thought  he  might  now  be  able  to  water  that  weakness  to  some  pur- 
pose for  himself. 

** What's  the  matter,  Eric?  what's  the  matter,  boy  ?  Don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  crying  like  a  school-girl  that  has  had  a  whipping  ?  " 

**  Oh,  uncle,  have  you  come  from  home  ?  How  is  my  father  ?  Have  you  any 
HEiessage  from  my  dear  mother  ?  " 

"Well,  yes.  I  was  passing  through  that  neighborhood,  and  I  saw  your 
father  and  mother ;  and  he's  rather  bad ;  but  I  don't  know  that  you  need  be 
much  alarmed.  It's  overwork — all  overwork,  you  know — and  not  half  enough 
to  eat  I  promised  your  poor  fool  of  a  mother  that  I  would  call  and  tell  you  all 
about  it ;  not  that  I  fancied  you  were  likely  to  trouble  yourself  greatly  on  the 
subject" 

^  Oh,  uncle,  how  can  you  speak  so !  I  am  no  longer  ashamed  that  you 
should  have  found  me  in  this  condition.  Think  it  unmanly,  if  you  like ;  but  let 
it  at  least  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  feelings." 

**  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  something  especially  poetic,"  grumbled  Gostick. 
"  I  was  very  fond  of  my  good  old  father — much  fonder,  let  me  tell  you,  than  ever 
you  appeared  fo  be  of  yours  ;  and  when  1  heard  that  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  I 
didn't  sit  down  and  blubber.     But  I  suppose  poets  take  things  differently." 

**  Uncle,  the  things  are  different  You  had  no  feeling  of  self-reproach,  of  re- 
morse, blending  with  and  adding  to  your  grief;  you  had  always  been  a  good  and 
faithful  son." 

•*  Well,  I  had  always  tried  to  do  my  duty." 
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"And  I- have  not  done  my  duty — I  have  not  been  a  good  son — I  have  sadly 
neglected  the  noblest  of  Others,  the  most  loving  and  tender  of  mothers.  This 
is  the  thought,  uncle,  which  lends  such  bitterness  now  to  my  grief — wljich  has 
plunged  me  into  the  condition  you  see,  but  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed.  My 
dear  kind  mother,  your  own  only  sister,  uncle  !  See,  there  is  a  heap  of  her  let- 
ters, some  of  them  faded  and  yellow.  I  have  treasured  them,  uncle — I  have 
treasured  them  ;  for  I  have  been  neglectful,  but  not  wholly  worthless,  not  utter- 
ly without  a  son's  affection.  Strange,  I  had  them  all  out  just  now — all  but  this 
last — ^and  was  reading  them  over,  little  thinking  of  what  was  to  come,  when  the 
postman  brought  to-day's  letter ;  and  then,  uncle,  the  shock  was  too  much  for 
me — the^hock  of  mingled  sorrow  and  remorse ;  and  I  confess  I  did  break  down, 
as  you  see." 

A  new  rush  c  ^  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  choked  his  utterance ;  and  Eric 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  turned  away  his  head,  to  hide  of  course  the  evidences 
of  a  grief  which  would  not  be  suppressed  or  conquered. 

Gostick  was  quite  taken  aback.  He  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
Englishman  in  tears  before.  He  had  seen  Italians,  and  Germans,  and  people 
of  that  sort  crying ;  and  he  had  looked  on  with  curious  contempt  and  pity,  just 
such  as  he  felt  when  he  saw  bearded  men  kissing  each  other  at  Teuton  railway- 
stations  ;  but  an  Englishman  shedding  tears  was  a  sight  he  never  thought  to 
see.  To  be  sure,  the  Englishman  was  a  poet.  Mr.  Gostick  mentally  classed 
poets  somehow  with  foreigners,  and  women,  and  other  eccentric  impulsive  crea- 
tures, on  whose  ways  no  man  of  common  sense  could  pretend  to  calculate. 
However,  there  was  the  man  crying  plenteous  tears  ;  and  the  man,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  the  son  of  Gostick's  sister,  and  was  crying  because  of  her  grief;  and 
Mr.  Gostick  was  touched.  It  was  in  this  one  case  lucky  for  Eric  that  he  was  a 
poet  Had  he  been  a  manufocturer,  or  a  banker's  clerk,  or  a  porter,  or  anything 
else,  high  or  low,  that  was  manly,  Gostick  would  never  have  believed  in  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  tears,  and  would  have  walked  out  in  disgust,  convinced  that  his 
nephew  must  be  either  drunk  or  shamming.  But  Gostick  did  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand poets  ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  off-hand  that  poesy,  as  well  as 
the  petticoat,  might  honestly  claim  the  privilege  of  tears.  So  he  looked  at  his 
weeping  nephew  with  something  like  a  real  compassion. 

"Well,  blood's  thicker  than  water,  certainly,"  was  Mr.  Gostick's  observation. 
"  It  was  an  old  saying  of  my  good  father's,  Eric,  and  I  see  there's  a  great  deal 
in  it     I  never  thought  you  had  so  much  nature  in  you,  boy." 

**  Uncle,  I  don't  wonder  that  you  misunderstood  me — indeed,  I  deserved  the 
worst  interpretation  my  conduct  could  receive.  But  there  is  hope,  uncle ;  you 
say  there  is  hope  ?  " 

"Hope  of  what?" 

"Of  my  father." 

"  Oh,  pooh  I  Yes,  of  course  there's  hope.  It's  only  overwork,  I  tell  you— a 
few  days'  rest  will  bring  him  round." 

"And  my  mother  never  told  me  anything  in  any  of  her  former  letters." 

"Why,  how  could  the  woman  tell  you  before  it  occurred  ?  Doesn't  she  say 
then,  in  her  last  letter,  that  it  began  suddenly  with  a  fainting  fit  the  day  before 
yesterday  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure;  in  my  excitement  and  remorse  I  forget  everything. 
(Thank  Heaven,"  thought  Eric,  "  it  only  began  the  day  before  yesterday,  so  that 
there  couldn't  be  anything  about  it  in  the  letters  which  I  didn't  read.)  Then, 
uncle,  had  I  not  better  hasten  to  my  fether  ?  " 
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"  Your  mother  thinks  so.  I  should  if  I  were  you ;  for  although  I  think  it  will 
be  nothing,  still " 

"Still  my  &ther  is  overworked  and  weak  (I  really  shouldn't  wonder  in  the 
least,"  Eric  said  in  his  own  mind,  "if  the  poor  old  boy  were  to  drop  off  this 
time  ;  he  must  be  dreadfully  worn  out),  and  I  ought  to  be  by  his  side  and  by  the 
side  of  my  dear  mother.  My  time  is  very  precious  here,  uncle  ;  I  am  workinjj 
hard,  endeavoring  to  make  up  for  weeks  of  indolence ;  but  I  will  sacrifice  all, 
rather  than  remain  away  from  home  at  such  a  time." 

"  Well,  hadn't  you  better  go  this  evening  by  the  mail  train  at  nine  ?  " 

"  If  I  can — if  I  only  can  contrive  it" 

**  How  contrive  it  ?  Isn't  there  plenty  of  time  between  this  and  nine  o'clock 
to  get  to  Euston  square  ?  " 

•♦Yes,  uncle,  but  I  must  see  some  persons — my  publishers,  in  fact.  They 
will  perhaps  advance  me  something  for  the  work  I  have  in  hand.  In  honest 
truth,  I  am  ashamed  to  present  myself  penniless  at  my  mother's  door.  I  can- 
not and  will  not  do  it  I  will  have  money  somehow ;  I  will  draw  half  the  price 
of  my  work  beforehand,  if  I  have  to  live  on  macaroni  and  cheese  when  I  return 
to  town." 

"  It's  a  bad  thing,  that  discounting  one's  profit  and  drawing  one's  pay  in  ad- 
vance.    I  don't  like  it" 

"Neither  do  I,  uncle,  and  I  never  do  such  things"  (in  truth,  Eric's  work, 
such  as  it  was,  had  invariably  a  publisher's  mortgage  on  it  long  before  its  is- 
sue) ;  "  but  I  will  stop  at  no  slight  scruple  of  etiquette  where  my  mother  needs 
help.  No,  uncle,  I'll  hunt  up  the  publishers  to-night,  and  start  by  the  first  train 
in  the  morning." 

"  Why  do  you  keep  these  expensive  rooms  ?  Why  don't  you  sell  off  all  that 
costly  trumpery  ?  That  would  be  my  idea  of  independence — to  live  cheaply, 
within  my  means,  and  not  waste  my  money  on  such  trash.  What  do  you  want 
of  these  statues  and  brass  candlesticks  and  old  cups  and  saucers  ? "  (This  to 
some  wonderful  gems  of  virtu,)  And  how  do  you  think  your  decent  mother,  if 
she  could  come  here,  would  like  to  see  these  pictures  of  naked  women  all  about 
thcwalU?" 

Eric  smiled  a  sad  smile  between  his  tears,  like  Andromache. 

"  My  dear  good  uncle,  I  am  more  economic  than  you  think ;  these  things  are 
not  mine.  By  the  way,  these  pictures  which  offend  you  are  considered  works  of 
art  of  a  very  high  class,  although  I  don't  say  that  they  are  just  such  as  I  would 
have  of  my  own  choice  in  a  room  of  mine." 

"  Room  of  yours  ?    Whose  rooms  are  these  ?  " 

**  Well,  uncle,  you  see  I  have  been  forced  of  late  to  have  recourse  to  the  se- 
verest economy.  You  smile  at  the  idea  of  these  being  economic  chambers  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  they  are  put  at  my  disposal  by  a  kind  and  intimate  friend,  young 
Oscar  McAlpine,  the  Hon.  Oscar  McAlpine,  son  of  Lord  Glenbinkie,  uncle  ;  he 
is  away  travelling  in  the  Blast,  and  will  not  return  for  some  months,  and  he  would 
insist  on  my  having  these  rooms  in  his  absence.  So  you  see,  uncle,  1  am  more 
economical  than  you  could  have  guessed." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  be  under  a  compliment  to  people  of  that  kind, 
irho  only  look  down  upon  you  and  your  class,"  grumbled  Mr.  Gostick ;  in  his 
heart,  however,  somewhat  pleased  to  hear  of  his  nephew's  intimacy  with  the  son 
of  a  lord,  and  still  more  pleased  to  hear  that  the  chambers  cost  him  nothing. 

"Dear  uncle,  you  do  my  young  friend  and  men  of  his  rank  a  great  wronp: ; 
they  are  fiar  from  having  the  foolish  notions  you  ascribe  to  them.     My  friend  Os- 
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car  Mc Alpine  has  no  more  idea  of  looking  down  upon  me  than  a  brother  could 
have.  Indeed,  we  are  like  brothers  ;  he  knows  that  I  am  poor,  and  that  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference.  There  are  no  people  who  arc  less  likely  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  a  man  because  he  is  poor  than  the  aristocracy  of  these  coun- 
tries. I  do  wish,  uncle,  you  would  ceaso  to  hold  off  from  them  as  resolutely  as 
you  do." 

Mr.  Gostick  smiled  a  grim  smile.  This  was  a  very  happy  hit  of  Eric's,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  effective  because  of  the  earnest  tone  of  almost  aggrieved  re- 
monstrance in  which  it  was  made.  Mr.  Gostick  was  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
regard  himself  as  a  stern  plebeian  whom  the  patrician  crowd  in  vain  endeavored 
to  draw  to  their  side.  He  had  hitherto  hated  the  aristocracy  because  he  as- 
sunied  that  none  of  them  would  condescend  to  associate  with  him. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Eric,  who  noted  that  his  daintily-feathered  shaft  had  sped 
home,  "Oscar  himself  often  said  to  me  that  your  rejection  of  every  advance 
was  a  matter  of  talk  and  of  complaint  among  his  set.  They  can*t  understand  it. 
Lord  Glenbinkie  went  into  the  peers'  gallery  of  the  Commons  purposely  to  hear 
your  speech  on  the  church-rates  bill,  and  he  thought  it  capital ;  and  he  wanted 
some  people  to  meet  you  at  dinner,  but  he  said,  It  is  no  use  thinking  about  ask- 
ing Gostick — he  won't  conne.  So  Oscar  told  me  himself.  But  I  know  I  can't 
convert  you,  uncle  "  (Eric  became  a  little  afraid  of  carrying  the  thing  too  far), 
"and  indeed  I  am  not  in  spirits  enough  to  convert  anybody  to  anything  now. 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  ^ee  me,  thank  you  for  not  laughing  at  my  weakness. 
I'll  make  all  right  to-night,  uncle,  and  go  down  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  you  must  go  to-night  See,  look  here — lend  me  your  pen.  Will  a 
poet's  pen  sign  a  check  ?  All  right — here,  take  this.  Anybody  will  cash  it  for 
you  at  once,  and  it  will  pull  you  through.  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  eating  up 
one's  pay  before  it  becomes  due.  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Reform,  and 
you  can  go  off  at  nine." 

"  But  this  is  too  much ;  I  really  didn't  think — how  shall  I  thank " 

"  That'll  do ;  let's  have  no  more  talk  about  it  Come  and  haipe  some  din- 
ner." 

"  Thousand  thanks,  dear  uncle ;  but  I  have  so  much  work  to  do,  and  I  have 
already  dined." 

"  Dined  already  ?    Half-past  five  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Dinner  enough  for  one  who  has  work  to  do,  and  means  to  do  it  A  chop 
and  some  pale  ale — call  it  luncheon,  if  you  like — it  shall  serve  for  this  day.  I'll 
have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  sandwich  at  the  railway  station  before  I  start  My  dear, 
dear  father  I " 

The  tears  were  springing  again,  and  Eric  turned  away  his  head.  In  fact,  he 
was  now  very  anxious  to  be  rid  of  Mr.  Gostick,  and  he  thought  a  fresh  shower 
would  probably  frighten  the  veteran  away.  So  it  did.  Gostick  could  not  stand 
any  more  tears.  He  wrung  his  nephew's  hand  with  a  genuine  warmth,  and  bade 
him  farewell.  As  he  was  going  he  paused  for  a  moment,  jerked  the  point  of  his 
thick  stick  in  the  direction  of  the  Phryne,  and  said : 

"I  think  I  would  take  these  things  down  if  I  were  you,  or  turn  their  faces  to 
the  wall  at  least  Let  your  friend  the  owner  of  the  rooms  have  them  if  he  likes, 
but  they  don't  suit  your  mother's  son." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle ;  I  hardly  observed  them  until  now ;  but  you 
are  right" 

Dashing  away  a  tear  with  his  white  handkerchief,  and  then  throwing  the 
handkerchief  on  the  table,  Eric  gravely  rose  and  deliberately  turned  Phryne  and 
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her  judges,  and  one  or  two  other  works  of  art  of  the  same  class,  with  their 
naughty  faces  to  the  wall.  His  uncle  nodded  approvingly,  again  said  "Good- 
by,"  and  disappeared. 

"  I  never  thought  that  fellow  had  so  much  feeling  in  him,"  muttered  Gostick, 
as  he  emerged  presently  into  the  gaslight  and  the  noise  of  Piccadilly.  "  And  so 
ranch  shrewdness  and  economy  too  1  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  to  become 
a  respectable  man  after  all." 

As  for  Eric,  when  he  was  certain  that  his  uncle  was  fairly  gone,  he  flung 
himself  on  his  sofa,  and  gave  way  to  a  ringing  peal  of  the  most  genuine  laugh- 
ter he  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  He  did  not  even  stop  to  look  at  the  amount 
of  the  check,  until  he  had  had  full  revel  in  the  artistic  enjoyment  of  the  droll 
scene  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  which  gave  him  the  same  kind  of  delight 
that  some  brilliant  piece  of  comedy  by  Ravel  or  Charles  Mathews  or  Jefferson 
might  have  done.  Indeed,  as  to  money  there  was  nothing  meanly  mercenary 
about  him  in  detail ;  and,  feeling  confident  that  there  would  prove  to  be  a  pretty 
decent  sum  at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  precise  tale  of  the 
pounds  sterling.     He  laughed,  and  laughed  again. 

"What  a  jolly  old  snob  Gostick  is,  for  all  his  Radicalism!"  laughed  (he 
poet.  "  Nothing  hit  him  so  cleverly  as  that  touch  about  his  holding  off  from  the 
aristocracy.  Come,  my  fair  Phryne,  now  you  may  turn  your  face  to  the  light 
once  more.  What  a  dull  old  beast  he  is  I  1  would  not  have  a  soul  like  that,  so 
dead  to  all  beauty  and  art,  for  all  his  money.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  given 
me." 

Eric  took  up  the  check,  and  almost  started  when  he  looked  at  it 

"Why,  this  is  an  unde !  Two  hundred  pounds — I  expected  fifty!  How 
my  genius  must  have  warmed  and  softened  that  tough  and  withered  old  heart ! 
Two  hundred  pounds  for  a  touch  of  flattery  and  a  few  tears,  idle  tears — no,  by 
Jove  !  not  idle  tears  this  time.  This  positively  sets  me  up.  I  can  actually  mar- 
ry Alexia  with  this  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  can  possibly  do  better  than  bring  the 
idlair  to  a  close  at  once.  Heaven  knows  when  I  may  have  so  much  money  again 
in  a  lump.  Two  hundred  pounds  well  managed  would  cover  all  expenses,  and 
carry  us  on  for  a  couple  of  months  perhaps  ;  and  of  course  Lady  Judith  would 
have  given  in  long  before  that  time.  Poor  uncle  has  little  notion  of  his  check 
being  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  as  the  carrying  away  of  an  earl's  granddaugh- 
ter. Confound  it,  though  ;  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  poor  father  just  now. 
The  thing  would  have  to  be  postponed  somehow  if  he  were  to  go  off.  Til  go 
down  to-morrow  morning  and  return  next  day,  if  all's  well — the  trip  altogether 
can't  cost  more  than  a  five-pound  note  ;  and  dear  old  mother  will  never  tell  Gos- 
tick that  I  didn't  give  her  any  of  the  money,  even  if  the  old  screw  should  ask 
her.  Yes,  I'll  go  down  to-morrow ;  and  if  nothing  happens  there,  I'll  come  back 
to  town  and  complete  my  heroic  enterprise." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Eric's  story  about  the  ownership  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Oscar  McAlpine,  was  among  the  bold  poetic  im- 
aginings of  the  young  minstrel.  The  chambers  and  the  briC'^-brac  and  the  nu- 
dities were  as  absolutely  his  own  property  as  anything  for  which  a  man  has 
made  himself  legally  responsible  can  be  said  to  be  his  property.  He  alone  owed 
the  money  for  them. 

He  would  not  of  course  forego  his  invitation  to  dine  at  a  peer's  house ;  and 
he  smiled  at  the  notion  of  dining  at  the  Reform  Club  with  Gostick,  whose  bar- 
barous notion  of  a  dinner  consisted  of  a  cut  off  a  joint,  with  potatoes,  and  two 
glasses  of  sherry.    So  he  dined  joyously  at  the  house  of  his  noble  friend  and  pat- 
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ron — an  obese  nobleman,  who  had  written  one  or  two  poems,  and  concocted  a 
biography  of  a  distinguished  ancestor — and  he  went  down  to  the  country  next 
day.  He  found  his  father  looking  miserable,  and  with  the  shadow  of  death  evi- 
dently on  him,  but  apparently  not  doomed  to  die  that  very  week.  So  Eric  de- 
clared himself  delighted  to  find  that  father  was  so  well ;  rejoiced  to  think  it  was 
only  a  false  alarm  ;  affirmed  that  he  himself  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  hav- 
ing precisely  similar  seizures,  which  after  all  came  to  nothing ;  was  intensely  af- 
fectionate to  his  mother ;  alarmed  her  almost  beyond  measure  by  describing  the 
life  of  severe  study  and  hard  work  he  was  leading  in  London ;  and  hurried 
quickly  back  to  town,  having  kept  his  word  for  once,  and  not  spent  upon  the 
whole  expedition  more  than  a  five- pound  note. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ISOLIND    AND    AN  GEL O. 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the  change  that  came 
over  the  atmosphere  which  had  hitherto  surrounded  the  household  of  the  Athe- 
lings  from  the  time  when  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  paid  his  first  ill-omened  visit. 
Judge  Atheling  seemed  to  have  lost  nearly  all  the  clear  serenity  of  his  manner ; 
he  wept  about  like  one  burdened  with  a  gloomy  secret ;  he  took  little  joy  in  his 
books  and  his  animal  pets ;  his  wife  could  not  understand  him ;  Isolind  could 
not  understand  him.  He  had  frequent  letters  from  the  city,  which  Mrs.  Athe- 
ling was  not  allowed  to  see — a  strange  and  novel  restriction  for  her — and  he  had 
evidently  business  affairs  in  hand,  about  which  he  would  not  consult  Isolind. 
Of  course  Isolind  had  spoken  to  him  earnestly  about  keeping  out  of  speculations 
with  Jocelyn  ;  but  he  put  her  admonitions  and  entreaties  away  with  a  quiet,  mel- 
ancholy firmness  which  she  could  not  conquer.  She  told  him  of  the  portrait 
Jocelyn  had  shown  her ;  but  the  Judge  made  no  remark,  and  hardly  appeared  to 
hear  what  she  was  saying.  The  Judge  was  indeed  wonderfully  altered.  From 
seeming  like  a  happy  child  he  bad  grown  moody  and  silent,  taking  pleasure  in 
little ;  walking  alone  very  often  about  the  grounds  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  with  knitted  brows  and  puckered  lips.  He  never  was  peevish  ;  indeed,  he 
showed  rather  an  increased  tenderness  now  and  then  for  his  wife  and  Isolind. 
Once  or  twice,  when  Isolind  asked  him  some  question,  he  made  no  reply,  but  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist  and  drew  her  toward  him,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes  until 
his  own  big  blue  eyes  seemed  wet  with  tears  ;  and  then  he  turned  away  and  left 
her. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Atheling  feared  that  his  health  must  be  wholly  failing.  She 
happened  to  read  in  an  English  magazine  an  article  called  **  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  or  some  such  name,  describing  the  mental  condition  of  a  man  whose 
physician  had  warned  him,  while  yet  he  is  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  full 
health,  that  he  has  but  a  very  few  months  to  live ;  and  she  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  Atheling  had  had  some  such  warning.  But  the  Judge  as- 
sured her  that  his  health  was  perfectly  good ;  and  the  family  physician,  whom 
she  privately  consulted,  said  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Jocelyn  came  occasionally  to  dine,  in  the  intervals  of  his  journeyings  and 
enterprises,  and  was  always  so  gently  complaisant  and  demonstrative  in  his  at- 
tentions to  Isolind,  that  Mrs.  Atheling,  who  cordially  detested  him,  became  pos- 
sessed with  the  hideous  idea  that  he  meant  to  propose  for  the  girl ;  at  which 
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idea,  when  she  spoke  of  it  to  Atheling,  he  laughed,  a  grim  hard  little  laugh,  very 
unlike  his  genial  boyish  laugh  of  other  days. 

These  were  troubles  for  Isolind  ;  but  she  had  other  troubles,  too,  of  a  more 
directly  personal  nature. 

One  was  but  a  small  vexation.  Her  volume  of  poems  had  created  only  too 
great  a  sensation.  Respectability  and  piety  had  chosen  to  see  in  her  pure  as- 
pirings and  truly  womanly  protests  against  conventionality  and  cant  and  false- 
hood and  baseness  an  assault  upon  society  and  the  churches  ;  and  the  press  in 
general  shrieked  out  against  the  book.  Now,  as  it  had  appeared  anonymously, 
and  Isolind  would  not  have  sought  to  gain  celebrity  by  the  poems  had  they  won 
to  the  utmost  the  public  fancy,  she  might  well  have  been  excused  for  sheltering 
herself  behind  her  anonymous  position,  and  might  have  heeded  little  the  miscon- 
ception and  the  clamor.  But  it  hurt  the  girl  bitterly  to  find  that  she  was  thus 
misunderstood ;  and  the  unjust  reproaches  stung  her  like  personal  calumnies. 
She  had,  moreover,  gone  in  rather  strongly  against  the  tendency  to  level  all  dis- 
tinctions of  habitual  occupation  and  pursuit  between  men  and  women  ;  and  she 
had  thus  brought  the  voices  of  the  strong-minded  in  shrill  chorus  against  her. 
Thus  the  young  poetess  was  attacked  by  a  cross-fire ;  and  her  own  sex  assailed 
her  rather  more  sharply  even  than  the  other. 

Still  Isolind,  beigg  a  girl  of  spirit  and  of  pure  and  lofty  principle,  could  have 
borne  all  this  well  enough  ;  but  there  were  other  trials  upon  her,  for  which  phi- 
losophy can  do  as  little  as  it  can  for  the  toothache. 

Angelo  Volney  came  frequently  to  the  house.  He  had  lingered  in  New 
York  for  some  reason^  while  Escombe  went  south ;  but  now  he  too  must 
soon  go;  and  Isolind  dreaded  to  think  of  his  going,  and  blushed  and  was 
ashamed  to  think  how  much  she  dreaded  it.  From  the  first  moment  when  they 
spoke  together,  there  had  been  something  strangely  S3rmpathetic  between  these 
two  fresh,  unselfish,  and  generous  natures.  For  some  time  their  intercourse 
was  free,  unconstrained,  and  delightful ;  but  of  late  it  had  become  to  each  only 
as  a  kind  of  fearful  joy — ^something  too  dangerous  to  be  indulged,  too  exquisite 
to  be  resigned.  Angelo  remembered  his  pledge  to  his  benefactress,  and  did  not 
dare  to  give  one  word's  expression  to  the  new  fierce  passion  that  consumed 
him.  Isolind,  only  too  deeply  conscious  of  her  own  love,  was  perpetually 
haunted  by  the  dread  lest  she  should  by  some  look  or  tone  betray  her  secret  to 
one  who  had  perhaps  no  love  to  give  her  in  return. 

At  last  poor  Angelo,  torn  between  his  love  and  his  pledge,  resolved  that  this 
must  end,  that  he  would  go  away  and  see  Isolind  no  more.  He  was  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  know  that  the  girl  loved  him.  She  was  far  too  beautiful 
and  gifted,  he  thought,  to  care  for  one  like  him.  To  him  still  a  fair  and  sweet 
«.;..i  «roa  -»  K»tn<r  exf  o  H5fr*.rAnf  ordcr  from  mau  ;  and  he  thought  that  his  heart 

^rung  by  th^gony  of  separation, 
nade  up  his  mind  to  the  very  worst,  being  resolved 
eft  the  city  one  bright  morning,  crossed  one  of  the 
i  for  the  place  where  the  Athelings  lived.  It  was 
ember  days  that  even  America  could  show.  The 
soft  sunlight  of  the  Indian  summer ;  and  the  woods 
f  crimson  and  purple  and  orange.  When  the  train 
ailway  station — a  plain  wooden  shed  reached  by  a 
steps,  which  rose  directly  from  the  edge  of  the 
I  the  steps,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  broad 
nly  a  few  minutes  ago  he  was  among  the  muddy 
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roaring  streets  of  one  of  the  noisiest  cities  in  the  world,  and  now  he  stood  and 
gazed  upon  a  scene  which  looked  as  lonely  as  it  was  lovely.  The  train  had 
rushed  onward  towards  its  goal,  and  even  its  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam  soon 
faded.  There  was  no  one  at  the  station.  The  station-master,  an  awkward 
hobbledehoy,  and  the  station-master's  sister,  a  pleasant  young  woman  with 
bright  eyes  and  plenty  of  talk  for  every  one,  alternately  attended  on  trains  com- 
ing and  going,  but  always  disappeared  the  moment  a  train  departed  ;  and  An- 
gelo  now  had  the  platform  all  to  himself  Its  elevated  position  enabled  it  to 
command  the  whole  landscape :  the  water  that  seemed  to  flow  just  beneath  the 
gazer's  feet ;  the  wooded  island  in  the  bay,  on  Ang^lo's  right ;  the  clumps  of 
firs  and  hickory  and  willow  amid  which  he  knew  the  home  of  Isolind  to  be  ;  be- 
hind him  a  broad  and  smiling  plain,  dotted  with  wooden  houses,  gleaming  in  the 
white-and-green  of  walls,  shutters,  and  porticos,  and  with  here  and  there  a 
church-spire  rising ;  and  in  the  far  distance  the  belt  of  woods  again,  behind 
which  at  evening  the  sun  would  go  down  in  a  .very  blaze  of  gold  and  purple  and 
fire. 

Angelo  could  not  choose  but  gaze  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  But  he 
was  yet  far  too  young  to  love  Nature  purely  for  her  own  calm  beauty ;  and 
while  he  gazed  and  admired  he  still  thought  of  Isolind,  and  of  his  deep  vain  love. 
How  long  was  it  since  first  he  looked  upon  this  place  ?  It  seemed  half  a  life- 
lime — it  was  perhaps  a  month.  How  much  he  had  grown  in  heart  and  feeling 
during  that  time  !  and  what  a  new  and  bitter  sense  of  shame,  strange  and  new 
even  as  his  love,  had  been  rising  within  him  !  What  was  he  after  all — this  was 
the  thought  that  now  hardly  ever  left  him— but  a  pauper  and  a  dependant  ?  He 
was  living  on  the  bounty  of  Lady  Judith  ;  the  very  money  he  was  spending  here 
in  New  York  was  her  money,  the  few  cents  he  had  paid  as  his  fare  to-day,  that 
he  might  come  and  look  on  Isolind,  were  from  Lady  Judith's  purse ;  and  she 
held  him  bound  to  marry  her  daughter,  whom  now  he  could  not  love.  He  had 
never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own  ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  earning  a 
shilling.  Were  he  to  be  free  to-morrow,  and  were  Isolind  to  love  him — nay,  to 
offer  herself  to  him — he  must  ask  her  to  marry  a  very  beggar,  or  he  must  pass 
from  abject  dependence  upon  one  woman  to  abject  dependence  upon  another. 
Sometimes  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Lady  Judith,  with  all  her  unspeakable 
bene6cence,  had  been  cruel  to  him  in  this  kindness  which  disregarded  the  no- 
blest qualities  of  manhood,  and  made  of  him  but  a  pet  and  a  pampered  bond- 
slave. One  thing  seemed  to  him  clear :  that  this  must  end  ;  he  must  make  a 
career  for  himself,  and  no  longer  depend  on  any  bounty,  however  queen-like  in 
its  generosity.  While  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  servitude  it  brought  him  no  dis- 
grace ;  now  that  he  knew  his  own  condition  and  felt  its  meaning,  every  day  that 
he  wilfully  bore  it  was  but  another  day  of  degradation. 

Sometimes  he  had  thought  of  speaking  to  Charles  Escombe  on  the  subject, 
and  asking  Escombe  to  help  him  to  a  career,  that  he  might  henceforward  help 
himself.  Again,  he  felt  tempted  often  to  unfold  his  own  heart  to  kind  and  man- 
ly Atheling,  for  whom  he  had  begun  to  feel  quite  a  warm  affection  ;  and  now  he 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  perhaps  due  to  Lady  Judith  that  she  first  should 
hear  of  the  resolution  he  had  made. 

Thus  meditating  sadly  enough  over  his  past  and  his  future,  he  turned  away 
from  the  little  station,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  landward  gate  of  Atheling's 
modest  grounds.  He  entered,  and  went  on  and  on  until  he  had  reached  the 
broad  pkth  where  he  sat  next  to  Isolind  that  bright  sweet  day.  And  as  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  fiillen  tree,  there  seated  on  the  tree,  her  face  turned  from 
him  towards  the  sun  and  leaning  on  one  of  her  hands,  was  Isolind  herself.        t 
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Involuntarily  he  sprang  towards  her.  The  sound  made  her  start  and  turn 
round,  and  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled  when  she  saw  him.  She  rose 
and  went  to  meet  him. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ! "  she  said,  and  her  lips  quivered  in  spite  of 
every  effort  at  self-control.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  thought  you  would  come  to- 
day? Everything  looked  so  bright  and  lovely,  that  I  thought,  when  you  saw 
the  sun  shining  on  Broadway,  you  would  reflect  that  it  must  shine  far  more 
brightly  still  on  our  beautiful  bay,  and  that  you  would  come  to  see.'' 

'*  And  you  are  glad  I  have  come  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  very  glad  I "  Then  she  stopped,  afraid  that  she  had  spoken  too 
warmly. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Angelo,  trying  to  look  bright,  "on  an  errand,  Miss 
Atheling,  which  rather  spoils  the  sunlight  for  me.     I  have  come  to  say  good-by." 

"  To  say  good-by !  So  soon  ?  Are  you  then  really  going  to  leave  us  al- 
ready?" 

"  Will  you  sit  for  a  moment  again  on  this  friendly  old  tree,  Miss  Atheling ; 
and  may  I  sit  beside  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  surely." 

She  resumed  her  place  on  the  fallen  tree,  and  Angelo  sat  near  her. 

"  It  was  here,  Miss  Atheling,  I  first  sat  beside  you  ;  and  it  seems  only  fitting 
that  here  I  should  say  farewell — forever." 

"  Forever,  Mr.  Volney !  Oh,  surely  not  I  Why  should  you  speak  of  leaving 
us  forever?  You  will  pass  through  New  York  again,  when  you  have  joined  Mr. 
Escombe,  and  travelled  through  our  States  ;  and,  besides,  may  we  not  hope  that 
you  will  be  tempted  to  pay  us  another  visit  ?  Englishmen  don't  often  come  here 
a  second  time ;  but  you  do  not  feel  so  coldly  to  us — you  will  come  ?" 

**  Perhaps  I  may  return  here  some  day,"  said  Angelo  in  a  low  firm  tone ; 
''but  none  the  less  do  I  now  say  farewell  to  you,  Miss  Atheling,  and  to  this  de- 
lightful scene,  and  to  many  a  dear  and  sweet  association.  May  I  tell  you  a 
short  story — and  ask  an  advice  ?  " 

She  started  and  blushed. 

**  The  story  I  will  gladly  hear ;  the  advice  how  can  I  promise  ?  " 

"Yet  I  beg  for  your  advice;  and,  believe  me,  I  am  paying  no  idle  compli- 
ment when  I  say  there  are  few  creatures  on  earth  whose  advice  I  would  beg  so 
earnestly.    May  I  go  on  with  my  story  ? " 

"You  may." 

She  now  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Then  he  began  and  told  her  his  strange  tale ;  how  the  Lady  Judith  had 
found  him  a  beggar-boy  on  her  steps,  and  took  him  in  and  brought  him  up  as 
though  he  were  her  son.  Isolind  listened  with  wonder  and  ever-deepening  in- 
terest He  said  nothing  of  the  offer  of  her  daughter's  hand  which  his  benefac- 
tress had  made  to  him.  But  he  told  how,  when  he  came  to  know  the  whole  truth 
of  his  past  life,  there  grew  on  him  scruple  and  shame  that  he  should  have  lived 
a  life  of  mere  dependence,  and  now  at  manhood  have  no  other  career  before  him 
but  that  of  a  dependant;  and  how  he  had  felt  driven  to  break  away  and  make  a 
man's  independent  path  in  the  world  for  himself;  and  how  he  was  distracted  be- 
tween his  gratitude  to  Lady  Judith,  his  fear  of  giving  her  pain,  and  his  sense  of 
shame,  and  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  himself  and  to  common  manhood.  All  this 
he  told  with  glowing  fervor  and  animation,  carried  away  even  into  something 
like  eloquence  by  the  strange  delight  of  having  such  a  confidante  to  whom  to 
pour  out  some  at  least  of  the  passionate  demands  of  his  soul.  ^-^  t 
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Isolind  listened  with  kindling  eyes — soon  with  moistened  eyes.  .When  he 
had  finished,  she  pressed  his  hand  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
sympathy  and  regard,  and  she  broke  out  at  once  with  her  counsel : 

"  Mr.  Volney,  your  duty  is  clear,  and  your  heart  and  mind  have  already  seen 
it.  Do  not— oh,  do  not  consent  on  any  account,  for  any  bond  of  gratitude,  to 
lead  an  idle  and  dependent  life.  No  sense  of  thankfulness  can  extort  from  you 
such  a  sacrifice  of  the  finest  part  of  your  nature.  Your  benefactress  herself,  if 
she  truly  loves  you,  cannot  but  be  glad  to  see  you  make  a  career  for  yourself 
and  be  a  man  among  men.  Mr.  Volney,  I  chafe  to  think  even  of  a  woman  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  dependant  and  an  idler.  I  lament  the  conditions  which  excuse 
and  justify  so  many  women  who  do  this  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  is 
born  for  such  a  life.  You  have  gifts  and  energy  ;  you  can  easily  make  a  bright 
path  for  youself.  Stay  in  this  great  country,  where  all  paths  are  open,  and  where 
the  poorest  youth  may  rise  to  the  highest  fortune.  Stay  here,  or  return  here, 
and  cast  in  your  destinies  among  us.  You  are  sure  to  succeed.  I  predict  it  for 
you  ;  every  friend  who  knows  you  must  predict  it." 

Isolind  was  carried  away  by  her  sympathies  and  her  interest,  and  she  spoke 
with  rapid,  eager  utterance,  and  with  profound  emotion.  Angelo  listened  and 
held  his  breath  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her — felt  raised,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  a  sense  of  pride  in  himself  by  her  manifest  sympathy  and  friendly  confi- 
dence. 

"  Miss  Atheling,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you  from  my  very  heart  If  I  had 
needed  decision,  this  would  have  decided  me.  I  hardly  know  why  or  how  I  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  you  of  my  own  affairs.  I  fear  you  will  think  it  a  strange  piece 
of  presumption  ;  but  I  felt  impelled  to  it,  and  only  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

"  On  condition,"  she  answered,  with  a  friendly  radiance  in  her  eyes,  "  that 
you  speak  no  more  of  saying  farewell  to  us." 

Angelo*s  expression  grew  dark  and  sad. 

"  I  must  say  farewell  all  the  same.  I  cannot  stay  here.  I  must  say  farewell 
to  many  things,  to  most  things  that  so  far  made  life  dear  ;  but  above  all " 

He  stopped. 

"Above  all  ?"  she  asked,  gently  echoing  his  words. 

**  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  on — afraid  to  say  something  which  might  offend 
you." 

"  How  can  that  be,  Mr.  Volney  ?  How  is  it  possible  you  could  wish  to  say 
anything  that  could  offend  me  ?  I  trust  you  as  you  have  trusted  me.  Why 
must  you  leave  us  forever  ?  " 

The  poor  youth  looked  into  her  eyes  for  one  bright  short  moment,  and  felt 
his  heart  glow  and  thrill  in  their  kindly,  frank,  sympathetic  light  Her  face,  so 
sweet  and  earnest  in  its  expression,  so  pure  and  noble  in  its  outlines,  seemed 
glorified  in  the  sunlight ;  and  the  bright  hair  which  fell  upon  her  neck  borrowed 
some  of  the  gleam  of  the  sun  itself.  Strange  that  in  the  moment  while  he  gazed 
upon  her,  as  once  before  when  he  thought  of  her,  his  childhood  and  its  sufferings 
came  back  upon  him  ;  but  this  time  with  a  pang  of  grief  and  wild  dismay,  be- 
cause he  seemed  as  one  who  has  been  lifted  from  lowest  darkness  into  light  and 
heaven,  only  that  he  might  be  plunged  back  again  into  lonely  hell. 

"  I  must  leave  you,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  passionate  outburst  of  emotion,  all  of 
the  heat  of  southern  nature,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  glowing  up 
within  him — "  I  must  leave  you,  because  I  dare  not  see  you  any  more — because 
I  love  you  only  too  much  already.  Miss  Atheling — Isolind — Isolind,  forgive 
me  that  I  cannot  keep  back  my  words.     I  never  meant  to  speak  out  my  soul  in 
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this  mad  way,  but  I  cannot  now  keep  my  feelings  from  betraying  me.  I  love 
you !  I  never,  until  I  saw  you,  had  any  faint  thought  even  of  what  love  was, 
except  such  as  I  felt  for  Lady  Judith  and — and /or  Alexia"  (he  stammered  a  lit- 
tle as  he  pronounced  the  name,  and  felt  a  pang  of  regret  and  shame)^ — "  for 
Alexia,  whom  I  used  to  think  of  as  my  sister." 

Isolind  gently  interposed.  She  had  not  expected  this ;  and  her  bosom 
heaved  with  emotion,  the  true  strength  and  source  of  which  the  impassioned 
Angelo  had  not  divined,  but  she  endeavored  still  to  preserve  her  self-com- 
posure. 

"  Why  not  allow  me  to  think  of  myself  as  your  sister  too  ?  Believe  me,  no 
sister  could  feel  a  truer  interest  in  your  future  and  your  success." 

Angeio  smiled,  a  wild  smile,  and  tossed  back  bis  hair  from  his  throbbing 
forehead. 

"You  are  only  too  good  and  kind  to  me,  Miss  Atheling;  but  the  love  of  a 
sister,  even  if  you  could  really  offer  it  to  me,  would  be  thrown  away  on  me — 
from  you.  You  cannot  know  how  dark  all  things  look  to  me  in  the  future,  or 
how  much  I  leave  forever  when  I  leave  you.  But  I  love  you,  and  I  do  not  ask 
you — I  dare  not  ask  you — to  offer  me  one  encouraging  word.  I  could  not  ac- 
cept such  a  word,  and  I  even  thank  Heaven  that  your  heart  does  not  suffer  in 
the  parting  which  tortures  mine  ;  but  I  must  not  see  you  any  more." 

Isolind  sat  with  her  eyes  averted  from  his  and  her  face  crimsoned  with  emo- 
tion. She  could  hardly  speak.  If  he  would  but  have  asked  her  to  love  him  ! 
If  he  would  but  have  offered  her  his  love  without  reserve  I  But  the  young  man, 
in  the  wildest  vehemence  of  his  emotion,  seemed  still  to  set  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  any  possible  return  of  his  love,  and  to  forbid  even  kindness  and 
pity  to  pass  that  bound. 

**  Here  then,  Isolind,"  exclaimed  Angelo,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  "  I  look 
for  the  last  time  on  this  scene  and  on  you.  Always  and  wherever  I  go,  the  mem- 
ory of  that  water  and  of  those  lonely  woods  shall  remain  inseparable  in  my  soul 
from  the  thought  of  you,  and  I  shall  love  them  as  I  love  no  scenes  of  boyhood 
and  youth.  I  never  knew  what  life  was  until  I  saw  you :  I  never  knew  my  own 
heart,  or  its  impulses,  or  its  possibilities,  until  you  taught  it  how  to  feel.  I 
thought  my  utmost  emotion  was  only  in  such  affection  and  gratitude  as  I  had 
for  Lady  Judith,  whom  I  called  my  mother,  and  for  Alexia;  but  at  last  I  have 
learned  what  love  is,  and  that  I  love  you.  Do  not  repel  me — it  is  needless.  I 
ask  nothing  of  you — not  even  a  refusal — for  I  have  nothing  to  offer.  The  mo- 
ment which  brought  me  near  you  severed  me  forever  from  my  past  life  and  from 
past  affections,  and  drives  me,  away  to  be  an  outcast  once  again.  Good-by,  Iso- 
lind, my  love — for  once,  this  once,  I  will  call  you  so.  Forgive  me  if  you  can — 
even  forget  me  if  you  will — and  farewell." 

He  seized  her  hand  impetuously,  pressed  it  to  his  passionate  lips  once,  only 
once,  and  then  sprang  from  the  place.  Isolind  heard  the  crash  of  his  swift  feet 
among  the  brushwood  and  amid  the  trees  as  he  sped  upon  his  way  and  left  her. 

She  remained  for  a  while  seated  on  the  fallen  tree,  and  did  not  raise  her 
head,  but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  The  sun  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly faded  from  the  sky,  and  the  soft  balmy  air  of  the  delicate  Indian  summer 
to  have  changed  into  the  drearest  and  coldest  winter  wind.  Thus,  rigid  and  si- 
lent, she  remained  for  a  while  ;  and  then  suddenly  looked  up  with  glowing  cheek 
and  flashing  eye,  and  cried  out,  "Angelo  !  Angelo  ! "  so  that  the  little  wood  gave 
back  the  vain  call ;  and  then  the  girl  fell  upon  the  fallen  tree  again  and  hid  her 
£u:e  in  her  hands,  and  broke  into  a  quick  tempest  of  tears. 

That  night  Angelo  Volney  wrote  a  short  letter  of  kindly  farewell,  warm 
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thanks,  and  good  wishes  to  the  Athelings.  He  did  not  even  mention  Isolind's 
name.  Perhaps  he  thought  there  would  be  a  sort  of  deceitful njcss  and  meanness 
in  alluding  in  any  commonplace  and  formal  words  to  one  who  had  heard  from 
his  own  lips  that  day's  wild  avowal.  However  that  might  be,  he  did  not  men- 
tion her ;  and  he  wrote  no  line  to  her.  He  told  the  Athelings  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  New  York ;  that  he  regretted  he  could  not  see  them  once  more 
before  his  sudden  departure  ;  that  he  should  always  keep  in  bright  recollection 
their  kindness  and  their  friendship  ;  and  bade  them  farewell.  That  very  night 
he  followed  Charles  Escombe  down  south.  Angelo  was  inclined  at  once  to  tell 
his  friend  of  his  new  resolve,  and  receive  what  counsel  he  might.  But  he  was 
determined  that  nothing  should  alter  his  purpose.  The  inherent  manliness  of 
the  youth's  nature,  the  steady  and  single-minded  devotion  which  bad  been  his 
childhood's  virtue  while  he  gave  up  his  earliest  years  to  hunger  and  drudgery  in 
the  service  of  his  poor  mother,  remained  true  to  him  now.  It  was  now  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  love  Lady  Judith's  daughter ;  impossible,  therefore,  that  he 
could  remain  a  dependant  on  the  woman  whose  one  sole  wish  he  could  not 
gratify  ;  equally  impossible  that  he  whose  life  lay  all  dark  and  difficult  before 
him,  and  whose  only  hope  was  to  enter  resolutely  and  doggedly  into  any  way  of 
existence,  however  humble,  in  which  he  could  make  a  subsistence  honestly, 
could  dare  to  seek  the  love  of  such  a  girl  as  Isolind  Atheling.  His  lot  seemed 
a  hard  one :  to  have  to  renounce  love  because  he  resigned  worldly  ease ;  to  re- 
nounce that  ease  because  he  had  known  love.  But  that  lot  he  was  firm  to  en- 
counter. Just  now  indeed  he  had  but  one  thought  ruling  in  his  heart — the 
thought  that  he  loved  Isolind  Atheling ;  that  he  must  love  her  always,  and  that 
he  had  lost  her  forever.  This  dominated  ^ven  over  the  bitterness  of  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  must  repay  the  kindness  of  his  benefactress  with  a  seeming  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  the  occasional  throbbings  of  a  fierce,  almost  savage  pride,  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  poor  beggar-boy  could  show  himself  more  proud  than  the  proud- 
est who  would  befriend  him. 

And  Isolind — how  was  it  with  her  when  she  was  left  by  him,  when  she  knew 
he  had  gone  ?  Love  came  to  her,  as  life  comes,  with  throbs  and  agony  ;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  the  young  poetess  knew  what  it  was  to  be  unhappy. 
For  some  part  at  least  of  that  day,  when  Angelo  proclaimed  his  passion  and  his 
renunciation,  she  did  almost  wholly  give  herself  up  to  grief.  She  did  what  in  all 
probability  the  weakest-minded  and  the  strongest  of  her  sex  would  alike  have 
done.  She  hid  herself  in  her  room,  locked  her  door,  threw  herself  upon  her  bed, 
and  wept  bitterly.  It  would  have  seemed  less  sad  and  trying  to  her  if  she  could 
even  have  told  him  of  her  love  ;  could  have  answered  his  passionate  avowal  by 
an  equally  passionate  avowal  of  her  own,  and  sent'  him  forth  on  his  strange  new 
struggle  with  the  world  cheered  and  strengthened  by  the  assurance  that  her  love 
followed  him  like  a  blessing.  She  reproached  herself  sometimes  that  she  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  speak  out ;  she  called  that  a  false  pride,  a  cruel  and  mis- 
taken sentiment  of  delicacy,  which  allowed  her  to  send  her  lover  on  his  bleak 
and  weary  way  without  one  word  or  sign  of  her  love.  Had  he  been  prosperous 
and  rich  in  worldly  blessings,  as  he  once  seemed  to  be,  then,  indeed,  she  might 
well  have  forborne  to  speak.  But  to  hear  from  the  same  lips  which  proclaimed 
his  love  the  story  of  his  misfortune  and  his  self-accepted  poverty,  to  know,  as 
she  could  not  but  know,  that  he  had  refrained  from  asking  for  her  love  only  be- 
cause of  the  darkness  which  hung  over  his  path,  and  yet  to  have  withheld  from 
him  the  only  words  which  could  have  given  gladness  to  his  heart — this  smote 
upon  Isolind's  warm  and  generous  bosom  as  a  cruel  and  unwomanly  piece  of 
coldness  and  rigid  restraint     For  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  like  a  true  woman, 
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she  found  Angelo  more  dear  than  ever  because  of  the  strangeness  of  his  history 
and  the  poverty  and  hard  struggle  which  he  was  resolved  to  accept.  So  she 
mourned  with  all  the  bitter  self-reproaching  sorrow  which  one  feels  who  knows 
that  the  friend  is  gone  forever  whom  kind  words  would  have  gladdened,  and  that 
the  kind  words  have  been  withheld  in  a  mood  of  wilful,  irreparable  silence. 

But  the  realities  of  life  left  Isolind  little  time  for  the  luxury  of  lonely  tears. 
She  knew  that  there  is  a  sensualism  of  grief  which  the  heart  with  a  high  purpose 
can  no  more  indulge  than  the  sensualism  of  joy.  She  arose  and  went  about  her 
daily  tasks,  taking  no  pleasure,  in  them,  but  still  striving  to  give  pleasure  to 
others.  The  household  was,  indeed,  sadly  changed.  A  cloud  seemed  to  hang 
always  over  it.  The  fall  and  the  Indian  summer  passed  away,  and  the  Athe- 
lings  left  their  home  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  migrated  to  New  York,  where 
presently  the  snow  came  down  thick  and  heavy,  covering  every  street  many 
inches  deep  from  the  Castle  Garden  to  the  Central  Park,  and  from  the  North 
river  to  the  Brooklyn  ferries.  The  sleigh-bells  rang  merrily  in  the  streets  all 
day,  and  the  snow-plough  was  often  called  into  use  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
depths  of  snow  and  allow  the  traffic  to  get  somehow  up  and  down  Broadway. 
Isolind,  who  usually  watched  with  ever  fresh  delight  each  change  of  the  seasons, 
seemed  to  care  little  whether  it  was  winter  or  summer.  The  beauty  of  the  snow 
was  lost  on  her,  as  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  would  have  been.  The  heart  that 
nature  never  betrays  must,  in  truth,  love  nature  only,  and  nothing  else ;  and  as 
Isolind's  was  not  such  a  heart,  nature  refused  to  console  it 

Mr.  Jocelyn  came  as  usual  at  random  frequent  intervals  during  these  months. 
He  was  more  bland  than  ever  to  Mrs.  Atheling,  but  had  frequent  talks  with  the 
Judge,  from  which  he  sometimes  emerged  with  a  fierce  moodiness  of  face.  His 
keen  black  eye  soon  noted  a  change  in  Isolind. 

One  evening  when  the  two  happened  to  be  left  a  few  moments  alone,  Jocelyn 
turned  to  Atheling  and  said : 

"bo  you  resemble  justice  in  being  blind,  Atheling?  Have  you  no  eyes? 
Don't  you  see  the  condition  into  which  that  girl  is  sinking  ?  " 

**  Good  heavens  !•  our  Isolind  ?  " 

"  Our  Isolind,  indeed.  Can't  you  see  ?  can't  your  wife  see  ?  The  girl  is 
pining  away ;  she  will  be  in  a  consumption  presently  if  you  don't  take  care.  As 
soon  as  winter  is  over,  with  the  first  fine  weather,  you  must  take  her  to  Europe." 

Atheling  listened  like  one  on  whom  the  shock  of  a  paralyzing  surprise  had 
£dlen.  He  had  never  thought  of  Isolind  but  as  the  living  symbol  of  health,  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  brightness  of  the  house. 

"  Take  her  to  Europe,"  continued  Jocelyn.  "  You  yourself  had  better,  on 
the  whole,  be  out  of  the  way  about  then.  And  that  girl  must  have  an  entire 
change  of  air  and  scene.  Look  here,  Atheling,  you  must  take  her  to  Eng- 
land— ^to  London." 

•*  My  God,  I  would  travel  round  the  earth  with  her,"  exclaimed  the  Judge, 
"  rather  than  my  sweet  child  should  lose  one  tinge  of  the  color  in  her  cheek  1 " 

"  Color  in  her  cheek !  Judge,  if  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to  open  your 
eyes  and  look  at  her,  you  will  see  that  there  is  little  color  left  there  now ;  and 
what  there  is  will  soon  fade  if  something  be  not  done.  For  England,  Atheling, 
before  it  be  too  late." 

"  But  Isolind  does  not  like  England ;  she  will  not  go  there." 

**  Stufli  man ;  that  was  her  nonsense  of  six  months  back — ten  thousand  years 
ago.     She  will  go  to  England  gladly  now,  and  she  will  recover  her  roses  there." 

•*  Why  do  you  say  so  ?    How  do  you  know  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  make  no  allowance,'*  asked  Jocelyn,  suddenly  assuming,  or  resum- 
ing, his  habitual  air  o(  jaunty /(m/aronad^  which  he  had  for  a  moment  laid  aside, 
^  for  the  instincts  and  inspirations  of  the  paternal  heart  ? '' 

"In  your  case,"  replied  Atheling  sternly,  "none  whatever." 

"  So,  then,  most  wise  Judge,  your  love  would  let  the  girl  die,  and  never  know 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  her  until  it  was  time  to  order  her  coffin.  I 
don't  profess  any  particular  depth  of  affection  for  her,  and  shouldn't  feel  much 
were  she  my  child  twenty  times  over ;  and  yet  I  can  see  that  that  girl  suffers, 
and  that  you — or  shall  I  say  we^  Atheling  ? — are  likely  enough  to  lose  her  if  some- 
thing be  not  done." 

"  ril  call  in  Dr.  Sharp  to-morrow,"  stammered  the  alarmed  Atheling. 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble  and  her  the  alarm.  Judge  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Sharp's  pharmacopoeia  to  meet  such  a  case  as  hers.  Once  more,  take  Iso-' 
lind  to  England." 

"  Why  England  ?  "  Atheling  asked,  still  puzzled. 

"Perhaps  because  England  is  her  native  air,"  Jocelyn  coolly  answered. 
"You  forget,  Judge,  that  our  Isolind  is  an  English  girl,  although  you  have 
trained  her  up  to  be  so  sadly  unpatriotic.  But  her  heart  is  in  England  now,  and 
the  sooner  she  follows  it  the  better.  My  heart  is  there  too,  Atheling ;  and  I 
only  wish"  I  could  follow  it,  and  her  and  you,  and  never  return  here  again." 

"  Hush,  here  she  comes,"  whispered  the  Judge ;  and  Isolind  entered,  looking 
pale  and  sad  indeed. 


WHAT  MAY  BE. 


WHEN  the  days  are  longer,  longer. 
And  the  sun  shines  stronger,  stronger. 
And  the  winds  cease  blowing,  blowing, 
And  the  winter's  chance  of  snowing 
Is  lost  in  spring-time  weather ; 

And  the  brooks  start  running,  running, 
And  the  bee  sits  sunning,  sunning. 
And  the  birds  come,  bringing,  bringing. 
Such  good  news  in  their  singing 
Of  love  and  spring-time  weather ; 

It  may  be — there's  no  knowing — 
That  then,  when  buds  are  bk>wing. 
When  birds  are  greeting,  greeting. 
And  all  things  mating,  meeting. 

We  two  may  come  together, 

And  find  our  spring-time  weather. 


Nora  Perry. 
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Part  II. 

DAVID,  after  the  conquest  of  £dom,  had  almost  completed  the  circle  of  his 
conquests.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Ammonites,  every  tribe  or 
nation  which  bordered  upon  his  kingdom  had  been  subjugated.  From  "  the  river 
of  Egypt "  (not  the  Nile,  but  a  torfent  which  drains  the  desert  of  Sinai)  far  up 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates, 
there  was  nOt  a  power  that  could  molest  him.  After  an  almost  unintermitted 
struggle  of  five-and-twenty  years,  dating  from  the  time  when  Saul  had  hunted 
him  through  the  mountains  of  Judah,  he  might  how  believe  that  ''Jehovah  had 
delivered  him  from  the  hands  of  al>  his  enemies,  as  from  the  hand  of  Saul.''  To 
this  period  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  song  of  thanksgiving,  perhaps  the 
noblest  of  all  his  poems,  recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  and  Psalm  xviii. 

But  he  was  soon  to  become  involved  in  a  war  more  strenuous  than  any  in 
which  he  had  yet  been  engaged.  The  Ammonites  were  a  tribe  of  wild  marau- 
ders occupying  the  rocky  region  near  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  had  but 
one  fortress,  the  stronghold  of  Rabbah.  Though  by  descent  kinsmen  to  the 
pastoral  Moabites,  we  find  no  mention  among  them  of  fields  and  vineyards, 
olive  presses  and  fruits,  house-tops  and  high  places.  They  were  nonmds  and 
robbers,  who  had  grown  rich  with  the  hoarded  plunder  of  generations,  which 
they  had  no  means  of  using  or  spending.  Oftener  than  any  other  tribe  we  find , 
them  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  on  their  side  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  later  years  of  Saul  they  were  especially  active,  and  suffered  a 
signal  defeat  from  him.  Their  king  Nahash  became  a  firiend  of  David  during  his 
outlaw  life,  and  showed  him  kindness  at  a  period  when  he  sorely  needed  a  friend. 
Nahash  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hanun.  To  him  David,  remem- 
bering the  ancient  kindness  Of  his  father,  sent  a  message  of  ^condolence.  But 
the  half-civilized  Ammonite  suspected  that  the  Hebrew  ambassadors  were  really 
emissaries  sent  to  spy  out  any  weak  point  in  the  land.  In  a  moment  of  brutal 
anger  he  offered  them  the  most  shameftil  indignities.  Having  shaved  off  half 
their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  garments  at  the  waist,  he  sent  them  back.  David 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  Such  an  insult  He  gathered  a  force  to  hunt  them 
out  in  their  rocky  fastnesses. 

The  Ammonites,  fully  Sensible  of  theiV  inability  to  cope  with  the  Hebrew 
conqueror,  disgorged  their  hoarded  treasures,  and  hired  reinforcements  from  the 
Sjrrian  kings,  especially  frohl  Hadadezer  of  Zobah,  Who  had  recovered  from  the 
check  which  he  had  lately  t^ceived  from  David.  Joib,  at  the  head  of  the  He- 
brew veterans,  penetrated  the  Ammonite  country,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  ap- 
proaching Syrians  before  the  Walls  of  the  Ammonite  city.  The  Ammonites  took 
post  before  the  town,  hoping  to  fall  upon  Joab's  rear  While  he  was  engaged  With 
their  allies.  Joab,  leaviiig  his  brother  Abi^hai  to  hold  the  Ammonites  in  check, 
attacked  the  Syrians,  and  defeated  thetn  With  heavy  lods.  The  Ammonites 
thereupon  retreated  to  their  fortress. 

Joab  saw  clearly  that  his  force  was  too  srtiall  for  the  Work  which  would  soon 
be  before  him ;  for  all  the  Syrian  monarchs,  feven  to  those  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
had  formed  an  alliance  tO  make  a  stand  against  the  dreaded  Israelites.  He  hur- 
ried back  to  Jerusalem  to  lay  the  urgency  of  the  case  before  his  master.  David 
perceived  the  impending  peril,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  during  his  reign 
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ordered  a  levy  of  the  entire  national  guard,  which  was  rapidly  put  in  motion  to 
meet  the  Syrians  within  their  own  territory.  At  this  time  evidently  was  com- 
posed that  fierce  war  song,  "  Why  do  the  nations  make  a  tumult,  and  the  rulers 
lay  foolish  plots  ?  " 

The  two  great  armies  encountered  at  Helam,  fiir  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Israel.  The  action  was  decisive.  The  Syrians  were  no  match  for  David's 
trained  soldiers;  and  they  fled  from  the  field,  which  was  covered  with  their 
dead.  This  action  decided  the  fate  of  the  formidable  northern  alliance.  The 
league  of  the  Syrian  kings  who  had  not  long  before  submitted  to  the  "  Lord's 
anointed,"  who  had  been  set  as  king  "  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  but  who 
had  conspired  to  <'  break  his  bands  asunder,  and  cast  his  cords  from  them," 
was  now  "  broken  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dashed  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." 
The  Ammonites  were  now  left  alone  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  the  mighty 
Hebrew  monarch,  whom,  in  the  persons  of  his  ambassadors,  they  had  so  grossly 
insulted.  The  summer  had  passed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  force 
was  not  such  as  to  fit  it  for  a  winter  campaign.  David  disbanded  his  army  for 
the  time.  In  the  spring  he  put  his  forces  in  motion,  placing  Joab  in  commandi 
he  himself  remaining  at  Jerusalem.  The  general  swept  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites, who  fell  back  before  hinti,  and  finally  concentrated  all  their  remaining 
numbers  in  their  fortified  city  of  Rabbah.  This  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
storm ;  and  Joab  undertook  to  reduce  it  by  regular  siege. 

Among  the  generals  under  Joab  ajt  the  siege  of  Rabbah  was  Uriah,  a  Hittite, 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  body-guard.  His  house  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
height  crowned  by  the  palace  of  David.  The  king,  walking  one  evening  upon  the 
flat  roof  of  his  palace,  saw  Bathsheba,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Uriah,  bathing  in  the 
court  of  her  house.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Ahithophel,  David's  chief 
counsellor,  and  daughter  of  Eliam,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  royal  body-guard. 
But  though  by  birth  and  marriage  thus  closely  allied  to  the  king's  personal 
attendants  and  favorites,  it  does  not  appear  that  David  had  ever  before  seen  her. 
He  was  inflamed  with  a  sudden  passion,  and  had  this  woman,  who  was  to  be- 
come the  evil  genius  of  his  house,  brought  to  the  palace.  In  hopes  to  conceal 
the  consequences  of  their  intercourse,  the  monarch  sent  for  the  injured  husband, 
and  after  treating  him  with  distinguished  honor,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house. 
But  the  sturdy  veteran,  scorning  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  home  while  his 
comrades  were  in  the  field,  laid  himself  down  at  the  threshold  of  the  palace. 
The  next  day  David  plied  him  with  wine,  but  even  when  intoxicated  Uriah  re- 
fused to  enter  his  house.  He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  army,  carrying  with 
him  his  own  death-warrant.  He  bore  a  letter  to  Joab  directing  that  a  feigned 
assault  should  be  made  upon  the  besieged  city ;  that  Uriah  should  be  placed  in 
the  van  ;  and  that  in  the  heat  of  the  action  the  supports  should  be  withdrawn,  an,d 
the  Hittite  left  to  his  fate.  Whether  or  no  Joab  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  of  his  master,  he  obeyed  the  order  to  the  letter.  Uriah  and  many  of  his 
comrades  were  slain.  Joab  sent  a  messenger  to  the  king  informing  him  of  the 
result.  David  returned  an  answer,  which  Joab  well  understood  to  express  the 
royal  approbation.  Bathsheba,  bearing  under  her  heart  the  tokens  of  her  un- 
faithfulness, after  a  brief  show  of  mourning  for  her  murdered  husband  entered 
the  royal  harem,  where  she  soon  became  the  reigning  favorite. 

The  Ammonite  stronghold  was  in  the  meanwhile  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  and  Joab  sent  to  David  urging  him  to  come  in  person,  and  thus  take  to 
himself  the  glory  of  the  capture.  Rabbah  was  stormed  and  sacked.  But  no 
common  vengeance  would  satisfy  David  for  the  insult  he  bad  received  from  the 
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Ammonites,  and  the  imminent  peril  into  which  his  kingdom  had  been  thrown  by 
the  northern  league  which  they  had  stirred  up.  The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  Moabites  and  Edomites  was  mercy  compared  with  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  Ammonites.  David  swept  through  ail  their  towns  and  villages,  and 
devoted  the  population  to  the  extremity  of  torture.  They  were  mangled  with 
saws,  hacked  with  axes,  torn  with  harrows,  roasted  in  brick-kilns. 

The  public  recognition  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  which  David 
acknowledged  to  be  his  own,  could  not  fail  to  excite  scandal.  Men  must  have 
connected  it  with  the  death  of  Uriah.  Nathan  the  prophet  knew,  or  at  least 
suspected,  that  murder  had  been  done,  and  that  by  the  direction  of  David.  He 
charged  the  monarch  with  the  twofold  crime,  and  denounced  the  severest  pen- 
alty upon  him  and  his  house.  David  was  struck  with  remorse,  and  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  not  merely  to  the  prophet,  but  by  composing  a  penitential  poem, 
(Psalm  li.)  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  musician,  that  it  might 
be  publicly  chanted.  The  prophet  was,  after  all,  no  very  stern  moralist.  He 
announced  to  the  king  that  his  crime  was  pardoned,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  reigning  favorite  of  the  royal  harem. 

But  a  still  darker  domestic  tragedy  was  soon  to  be  enacted  in  the  palace 
upon  Zion.  Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
his  half-sister  Tamar.  Prompted  by  his  own  cousin  Jonadab,  he  inveigled  the 
unsuspecting  princess  into  his  chamber  and  brutally  ravished  her.  His  lust 
satiated  turned  to  loathing,  and  in  spite  of  her  entreaties  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  drag  lier  from  his  door.  She  fled,  weeping  and  with  rent  garments,  to  her 
brother  Absalom.  David  was  indeed  angry  when  he  learned  of  this  outrage ; 
but  he  took  no  steps  to  punish  a  crime  which,  even  apart  from  the  aggravation 
of  incest,  is  by  the  unwritten  law  of  all  nations,  and  by  express  Mosaic  enact- 
ment, punishable  by  death. 

Where  polygamy  exists,  a  brother  is  held  to  be  the  especial  guardian  of  the 
honor  of  his  full  sister,  and,  even  more  than  the  father,  the  natural  avenger  of 
any  wrong  done  to  her.  But  Absalom  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  for  the  time 
powerless  to  punish.  He  took  his  sister  to  his  house,  and  it  is  touching  to  note 
that  long  after  he  gave  her  name  to  his  only  daughter.  The  boy  uttered  no 
threats,  but  quietly  awaited  his  time  for  vengeance.  After  two  years  of  silent 
brooding  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  He  was  to  hold  a  rural  festival  at  a 
farm  which  he  possessed  near  the  capital.  To  this  he  invited  his  father  and 
brothers,  making  a  special  request  that  Amnon  should  be  present.  The  king, 
perhaps  half  suspecting  some  evil,  was  loth  to  consent  that  his  guilty  son  should 
go ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Absalom,  and  sent  him  away  with 
his  blessing.  Absalom  ordered  his  servants  to  ply  his  brother  with  wine,  and 
then  to  find  or  make  some  pretext  to  kill  him.     The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the 

~  )nadab,  the  accomplice  of  Amnon,  was  in  the  se- 
st  likely  he  was  shocked  at  Amnon's  brutality  in 
ie.  So,  when  the  palace  was  thrown  into  violent 
t  festival  that  Absalom  had  slain  all  the  king's 
royal  presence,  quietly  told  the  king  not  to  vex 
xcept  Amnon,  upon  whose  death  Absalom  had 
m  he  had  committed  his  foul  outrage. 
*s  father,  Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshur,  where  he 
as  soon  in  a  measure  reconciled  to  the  death  of 
Lirn  of  his  favorite  Absalom.  At  the  suggestion 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  still  David  for  two  years  re 
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fused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  remain  in  his  own  house.  Finally,  by  a 
stratagem  he  induced  Joab  to  bring  him  into  the  royal  presence.  Absalom 
boldly  avowed  and  justified  what  he  had  done.  David  could  not  well  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  justifiable,  and  received  him  again  into  favor. 

About  this  time  apparently  occurred  a  singular  episode  in  the  life  of  David. 
For  three  years  there  had  been  a  famine  in  the  land.  David  "  inquired  of  the 
Lord  "  Vhat  was  the  cause  of  it  We  are  not  told  how  this  inquiry  was  made, 
and  the  answer  received ;  but  David  was  in  the  habit  of  personally  consulting 
the  oracle,  and  the  response  was  usually  such  as  he  desired.  In  this  case  the 
answer  was  that  it  was  "on  account  of  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because  he 
slew  the  Gibeonites."  Of  the  reason  of  this  slaughter  we  are  merely  told  that 
Saul  perpetrated  it  "  in  his  zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah."  We 
gather  elsewhere  that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Saul  undertook  the  part  of 
a  strict  maintainer  of  the  law.  He  killed  or  expelled  the  whole  brood  of  wiz- 
zards  and  necromancers,  and  most  likely  thought  that  he  would  be  doing  good 
service  by  harrying  the  Gibeonites,  the  descendants  of  those  Amorites  who  had 
outwitted  Joshua,  and  gained  a  treaty  exempting  them  from  the  extermination 
denounced  upon  their  race.  They  were,  howeve'r,  reduced  to  the  lowest  slavery 
as  menials  to  the  sacerdotal  tribe.  In  any  case,  the  slaughter  must  have  taken 
place  more  than  twenty  years  before.  David  asked  the  Gibeonites  to  name  the 
terms  of  expiation.  They  demanded  that  seven  of  the  descendants  of  Saul 
should  be  delivered  to  them,  to  be  hung  up  before  the  Lord  at  Gibeah,  the  birth- 
place of  Saul. 

David  seems  now  for  the  first  time  to  have  bethought  himself  of  the  promise 
which  he  had  long  ago  made  to  his  early  friend  Jonathan,  that  he  would  be  kind  to 
his  children.  He  would  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Gibeonites  ; 
but  inquired  of  one  of  his  servants  if  there  were  not  yet  any  of  the  descendants 
of  Saul  to  whom  he  might  show  kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake.  Besides  the  re- 
quired seven  victims  there  was  yet  one,  Mephibosheth,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  a 
cripple  from  infancy,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  obscurity.  The  doomed  seven 
were  five  sons  of  Merab,  that  daughter  of  Saul  who  had  been  promised  to  David 
as  his  wife  thirty  years  before,  and  two  sons  of  Saul  by  his  concubine,  that 
Rizpah  on  account  of  whom  had  occurred  the  quarrel  between  Ishbosheth  and 
Abner,  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  David's  being  chosen  king  of  all 
Israel.  The  seven  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  hung  up— most  likely 
upon  crosses,  for  we  do  not  find  that  hanging  in  our  sense  of  the  word  was 
practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Mephibosheth  was  brought  trembling  before  David, 
who  reassured  him,  gave  him  all  the  estates  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  made  him 
a  member  of  his  own  household.  The  aged  Rizpah  spread  sackcloth  upon  the 
rock  where  her  sons  were  hung  up,  and  for  weary  weeks  watched  their  moulder- 
ing remains,  "  suffering  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  upon  them  by  day, 
nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night."  David  was  touched  by  the  pious  devotion 
of  the  poor  woman.  He  caused  the  remains  of  the  murdered  men  to  be  gath- 
ered, and  sent  also  for  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  caused  all  of  them 
to  be  honorably  buried  in  the  ancestral  sepulchre  of  the  family.  "  Anci  after 
that/'  concludes  the  record,  "  God  was  entreated  for  the  land."* 

When  Absalom  was  recalled  to  court  he  found  all  things  changed.  He  was 
by  a  threefold  right  the  heir  to  the  crown  ;  for  he  was  the  eldest  living  son  of 

•  It  is  clear  that  a  strict  chronological  order  is  not  always  observed  in  the  narrative  of  the  incidents  in 
the  life  of  David.  We  have  endeavored  to  arrange  the  events  connected  with  the  descendants  of  Saul  in  Che 
Older  which  appears  to  be  indicated  by  internal  evidence. 
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the  king,  the  first  born  in  the  purple,  and  by  his  mother's  as  well  as  his  father's 
side  of  royal  descent.  But  during  his  exile  and  seclusion  Bathsheba  had  gained 
a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  king,  and  her  son  Solomon,  a  boy  of  five  years, 
was  recognized  as  the  heir  apparent.  Bathsheba  was  backed  up  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Nathan  the  prophet,  who  had  become  the  king's  conscience-keeper.  He 
it  was  who  bestowed  upon  the  young  prince  the  pet  name  of  Jedidiah — "  Loved 
of  Jehovah" —equivalent  to  the  German  Gottlieb,  To  give  glory  to  the  antici- 
pated reign  of  this  young  prince,  David  had  amassed  the  treasures  which  were 
to  build  and  beautify  the  future  temple. 

Absalom,  now  a  man  of  four-and-twenty,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  quiet- 
ly to  be  thrust  from  his  birthright.  He  undertook  to  play  a  threefold  game :  To 
win  the  favor  of  his  father,  to  gain  over  his  principal  ministers,  and  to  secure 
the  good-will  of  the  people.  He  succeeded  in  all.  The  father  had  always  loved 
this  handsome  and  brilliant  son.  We  are  not  told  by  what  means  Absalom 
gained  over  Ahithophel,  whose  interests  and  feelings  would  naturally  be  with  his 
granddaughter  Bathsheba  and  her  son.  If  he  was  outraged  at  her  connection 
with  the  king,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  and  for  ten  years  remained  the  chief  coun- 
sellor of  David.  To  win  over  the  people  his  part  was  plain.  'As  years  grew 
upon  him,  David  had  begun  to  neglect  the  duty  of  executing  justice  in  person, 
which  is  held  to  be  the  special  function  of  an  Oriental  ruler.  In  the  capital  and 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  where  the  personal  conduct  of  the  king  was  best  known,  a 
feeling  of  secret  but  strong  discontent  had  sprung  up.  Absalom  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  this.  He  appeared  in  public  surrounded  by  a  chosen  guard. 
In  the  morning  he  was  wont  to  take  his  stand  at  the  city  gate. — the  place  where 
public  justice  was  usually  rendered.  When  a  complainant  appeared,  he  listened 
attentively,  but  could  only  say,  "  Your  cause  is  just ;  but  there  is  no  one  deputed 
by  the  king  to  hear  you.  Oh  that  I  were  appointed  judge  ;  then  any  man  who 
came  to  me  should  have  justice."  His  beautiful  person  and  courteous  manners 
won  all  hearts,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  it  seemed  that  everything  was  ripe 
for  him  to  lay  claim  not  merely  to  the  succession,  but  to  the  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  crown. 

But  those  four  years  were  darkened  by  private  sorrows.  Three  sons  born  to 
him  died  in  childhood,  and  Tamar,  sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart,  was  his 
only  living  child.  In  a  valley  close  by  the  city  he  set  up  a  memorial  pillar  to 
himself:  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance." 
That  pillar  remained  standing  for  generations,  and  bore  the.  name  of  "  Absalom's 
Hand,"  that  is,  index,  or  memorial.  The  reputed  site  of  this  "  hand  "  is  to  this 
day  occupied  by  a  structure  apparently  belonging  to  the  fourth  century,  bearing 
the  name  of  Absalom's  tomb.  It  is  a  memorial  to  the  ill-fated  prince  in  a  sense 
auite  other  than  that  which  he  intended  ;  after  the  lapse  of  almost  three  thou- 

irow  stones  against  it  and  spit  at  it  as  they  pass 
of  Absalom. 

for  execution,  Absalom  asked  permission  of  his 
sit  to  Hebron.  He  had,  he  said,  while  in  exile 
were  recalled  to  Jerusalem  he  would  perform  a 
le  place  of  his  birth.  The  permission  was  given, 
ent  emissaries  throughout  the  whole  land  an- 
Ihis  time  the  secret  was  known  only  to  himself 
No  other  soul  in  Jerusalem  suspected  it.  Even 
accompanied  him  to  Hebron  "went  in  the  sim- 
knew  not  anything  "  of  what  was  to  take  placet 
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At  Hebron  Absalom  was  joined  by  Ahithophel,  and  while  the  public  sacrifices 
were  being  offered,  the  mine  was  sprung,  and  Absalom  was  proclaimed  sover- 
eign on  the  spot  where  David  had  been  twice  anointed  as  king :  first  over  Judah 
and  then  over  all  Israel.  Meanwhile  his  emissaries  had  done  their  work  effec- 
tually, and  before  the  tidings  reached  Jerusalem  Judah  and  all  the  tribes  on  that 
side  Jordan  were  up  in  revolt 

Never  was  monarch  taken  more  completely  by  surprise  than  was  David. 
The  only  force  which  he  had  at  Jerusalem  was  his  small  body-guard.  These  in- 
deed he  could  trust ;  for,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  this  guard  had  of  late  years 
been  recruited  mainly  from  foreigners.  Veritable  soldiers  of  fortune,  their  inter- 
ests were  bound  up  with  those  of  their  master. 

David,  advanced  in  years,  and  apparently  broken  in  health,  had  lost  that 
fiery  courage  which  characterized  his  youth  and  earlier  manhood.  Sudden  and 
rapid  flight  was  the  only  thing  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Leaving  ten 
of  his  concubines  to  take  charge  of  the  palace,  he  fled  from  his  strong  capital, 
accompanied  by  his  household,  and  escorted  by  his  trusty  guard.  Barefoot,  and 
with  muffled  head,  he  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Tidings 
of  evil  omen  followed  hard  after  him.  Absalom  with  a  strong  force  Was  entering 
Jerusalem,  and,  worse  than  all,  Ahithophel  was  with  him  as  counsellor.  The 
king  could  only  pray  that  the  counsel  of  the  wise  man  might  be  turned  to  fool- 
ishness. David  proposed  to  descend  the  steep  gorge  which  led  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  which  had  long  ago  sheltered  him  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul,  and 
there  wait  until  he  could  receive  tidings,  for  which  he  had  made  hasty  arrange- 
ments with  Abiathar  and  Zadok  the  high  priests.  At  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  he  made  a  brief  halt  to  offer  up  worship,  a  gleam  of  hope  broke  upon 
him.  Hushai,  his  "friend,"  and  next  after  Ahithophel  his  most  trusted  counsel- 
lor, met  him,  in  order  to  share  his  fortunes.  David  directed  him,  as  the  best 
service  which  he  could  render,  to  go  to  Absalom,  enter  his  service,  and  if  possi- 
ble counteract  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  or  at  all  events  send  word  of  what  was 
going  on.  Absalom  received  him  coolly :  "  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy 
*  friend*?  Why  wentest  thou  not  with  thy  *  friend*?"  Hushai  made  solemn 
protestations  of  his  fidelity.  Jehovah,  he  said,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  had 
chosen  Absalom  as  king ;  their'will  should  be  his ;  whom  else  indeed  could  he 
now  serve  ?  As  he  had  served  the  father  faithfully,  so  he  would  now  serve  his 
son  and  successor.  Absalom  was  convinced,  and  directed  Ahithophel  and 
Hushai  to  advise  what'course  should  be  taken. 

The  advice  of  Ahithophel  was  characterized  by  his  wonted  astuteness.  First 
and  foremost,  the  breach  between  Absalom  and  David  must  be  made  irrepara- 
ble. To  do  this  Absalom  must  offer  to  David  what,  according  to  Oriental 
ideas,  is  the  utmost  of  indignity.  He  must  take  public  possession  of  his  father's 
harem.  This  was  done  at  once.  An  open  tent  was  pitched  upon  the  flat  roof 
of  the  palace — the  same  whence  David  had  looked  down  upon  Bathsheba — the 
ten  concubines  were  brought  from  their  chambers  and  Absalom  was  with  them 
"in  the  sight  of  all  Israel."  The  keen  counsellor  then  further  developed  his 
plan.  The  scanty  guard  of  David  would  be  worn  out  with  their  day's  journey. 
He  himself  with  twelve  thousand  fresh  men  would  fall  upon  them  by  surprise, 
disperse  them  without  a  struggle,  and  kill  David.  The  mercenaries,  their  mas- 
ter being  dead,  would  take  service  with  the  new  monarch,  and  Absalom,  "  the 
Father  of  Peace" — for  such  his  name  signifies — should  commence  a  peaceful 
reign.  He,  and  not  Solomon— also  "  the  Peaceful  "—would  thus  be  shown  to 
be  the  king  under  whose  quiet  reign  the  great  temple  should  be  built 
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Abs^ilom  was  disposed  at  once  to  accept  the  advice  of  Ahithophel ;  but  he 
would  first  hear  that  of  Hushai.  The  "  friend  "  of  David  said  that  this  opinion 
of  Ahithophel  was  not  characterized  by  his  usual  wisdom.  David's  men,  he 
ui^ed,  were  tried  veterans;  th^y  were  now  in  angry  mood,  and,  "like  a  bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field,"  would  be  too  wary  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
David,  also,  was  too  wise  a  commander  to  lodge  in  the  camp.  He  would  betake 
himself  to  some  hiding  place.  The  meditated  surprise  would  be  a  failure  ;  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  surprise  is  like  to  turn  into  a  defeat.  The  scheme 
for  establishing  a  reign  by  force,  and  with  the  cost  of  but  a  single  life,  was  too 
fine-drawn  to  be  successful.  Sterner  measures  must  be  employed.  There  was, 
moreover,  an  artful  insinuation  that  Ahithophel  wished  to  take  to  himself  all  the 
credit  of  success  ;  for  he  it  was  who  was  to  head  the  enterprise.  The  advice  of 
Hushai  was  that  Absalom  should  collect  the  whole  force  of  Israel,  take  the  com- 
mand in  person,  and  attack  David  with  overwhelming  numbers  wherever  he 
could  be  found,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  a  city,  and  slaughter  all  his  followers. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  David  secured  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  as  witness 
Moab,  and  Edom,  and  Ammon. 

This  argument,  so  unsound  and  yet  so  specious,  convinced  Absalom,  who  re- 
solved to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  The  Hebrew  historian,  in  few  but  charac- 
teristic words,  gives  his  estimate  of  the  two  opinions  :  "  The  counsel  of  Ahith- 
ophel with  Absalom,  as  it  had  been  with  David,  was  as  though  one  had  inquired 
of  the  oracle  of  God.  But  Jehovah  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  to  the  end  that  Jehovah  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom." 

Hushai  had  gained  time — the  one  thing  needed  by  David — and  now  it  re- 
mained to  inform  the  king  of  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  had 
undertaken  to  keep  David  advised  of  the  course  of  events.  They  had  at  first 
set  out  with  David,  bearing  with  them  the  sacred  ark ;  but  at  his  command  they 
had  returned  with  the  divine  oriicle,  and  thus,  by  placing  it  under  the  control  of 
Absalom,  had  given  what  seemed  unquestionable  proof  of  fealty  to  him. 
Hushai  could,  without  exdting  suspicion,  communicate  with  them ;  but  how 
could  they  communicate  with  Davi(f  ?  They  had  placed  their  two  sons  in  hid- 
ing in  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron,  just  outside  the  walls.  If  a  message  could  be 
sent  to  them,  they  might  convey  it  to  David.  But- the  city  was  put  under  close 
guard,  and  no  one  who  could  excite  suspicion  was  allowed  entrance  or  exit. 
But  the  priests  found  a  girl  of  the  lower  class,  whom  no  one  would  suspect  of 
any  political  scheme.  To  her  they  confided  the  message,  and  she  delivered  it  to 
the  sons.  But  a  boy  was  an  accidental  witness  of  the  interview,  and  noticed  the 
two  young  men  stealing  out  in  the  direction  which  David  had  taken.  He  hasti- 
ly brought  the  intelligence  to  Absalom,  who  despatched  a  party  hot-foot  in  pur- 
suit. The  pursuers  were  close  on  the  heels  of  the  pursued,  who  had  just  time  to 
enter  a  house  at  Bahurim,  having  a  well  in  the  courtyard.  They  went  down 
into  the  well,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  spread  a  covering  over  the  opening, 
upon  which  she  placed  a  heap  of  ground  corn.  So  close  were  the  pursuers  that 
they  had  seen  the  young  men  enter  the  house.  They  interrogated  the  woman 
where  the  men  were.  She  assured  them  that  they  had  gone  over  the  brook. 
They  searched  the  house,  but  discovered  nothing,  not  suspecting  that  in  the 
well,  whose  mouth  was  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  meal,  apparently  placed  there 
to  dry,  were  hidden  the  objects  of  their  search.  Thus  upon  two  women,  neither 
of  whom  probably  ever  knew  the  other,  rested  for  a  space  the  fate  of  a  king- 
dom. As  night  fell  the  young  men  crept  from  their  hiding-place  and  made  their 
dark  way  down  the  rugged  valley  into  the  wilderness  where  David  had  halted. 
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David,  meanwhile,  after  parting  from  Hushai,  pursued  his  flight.  As  he 
passed  Bahurim,  one  Shimei,  of  the  house  of  Saul,  came  out  Keeping  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brook,  he  assailed  the  flying  monarch  with, stones  and  bitter 
curses,  invoking  upon  his  head  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul  which  he 
had  shed.  The  two  sons  of  Zeruiah  wished  to  go  over  and  kill  the  reviler.  But 
David  would  not  permit  it.  "  Let  him  curse,''  he  said ;  'Mf  my  owfi  son  seeks 
my  life,  how  much  more  may  this  Benjamite.  Let  him  curse  on,  for  Jehovah  bath 
bidden  him.  Mayhap  Jehovah  will  look  upon  mine  affliction  and  requite  me 
good  for  his  cursing  this  day." 

David  and  his  toil-worn  veterans  reached  the  wilderness,  "a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is,"  where  they  encamped  for  the  night  The  king  himself 
could  not  sleep,  and  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  most  likely  the  bare  ground,  he 
composed  a  poem  (Psalm  Ixiii.)  full  of  faith  and  cheer.  He  should  yet  again  see 
the  power  and  glory  of  God  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  sanctuary  upon  Zion. 
Those  who  sought  his  life  should  be  poured  out  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  be- 
come a  portion  for  foxes ;  but  he  should  yet  again  rejoice  in  God,  and  every  one 
who  was  faithful  to  him  should  glory.  Indeed,  more  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Da- 
vid during  the  brief  period  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom  than  at  any  other  epoch  of 
his  life. 

Long  before  the  night  was  spent,  the  two  sons  of  the  priests  arrived  with 
the  message  from  Hushai.  They  informed  David  of  the  result  of  the  council, 
and  brought  the  advice  of  Hushai.  He  urged  the  king  not  to  remain  this  side 
Jordan,  but  that  very  night  to  put  the  swift  stream  between  him  and  his  enemies. 
The  wearied  fugitives  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  in  the  darkness  crossed  the 
stream,  and  when  day  dawned  not  a  man  remained  behind. 

David  pressed  rapidly  on  to  Mahanaim,  formerly,  under  Ishbosheth,  the  cap* 
ital  of  Israel.  He  was  now  among  the  pastoral  tribes,  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  scandals  that  had  alienated  those  who  dwelt  nearer  the  court  at  Jerusalem. 
To  them  David  was  the  great  king  who  had  by  their  solemn  assent  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  all  Israel  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  who  ten  years  later  had  de- 
stroyed the  wild  Ammonites  who  had  harried  and  plundered  them.  Of  Bath- 
sheba  and  her  boy,  of  Absalom  and  his  wrongs,  they  knew  nothing.  So  the  ru- 
ral magnates  received  the  king  with  all  honor,  and  brought  abundant  supplies 
for  his  outworn  attendants.  Soon  their  fighting  men  began  to  rally  around  his 
standard. 

Now  came  into  play  that  admirable  provision  by  which  David  had  in  his 
body-guard  men  trained  for  duty  as  officers.  As  the  troops  came  in  they  were 
rapidly  organized  into  companies  and  regiments.  David — so  writes  the  histori- 
an— **  numbered  the  people  and  set  over  them  captains  of  hundreds  and  captains 
of  thousands."  The  whole  army  was  finally  formed  into  three  grand  divisions. 
In  the  choice  of  the  commanders  of  these  divisions  we  have  a  significant  intima- 
tion of  the  wide-spread  disaffection.  Of  the  twelve  who  in  their  turn  had  taken 
command  of  a  division  of  the  militia  when  mustered  for  instruction,  there  was 
not  one  whom  David  now  dared  trust  in  high  command.  But  there  were  three 
men  whom  David  could  yet  trust  Two  were  his  nephews  Joab  and  Abishai ; 
to  each  of  these  was  assigned  the  command  of  a  division.  The  third  division 
was  given  to  Ittai,  a  Gittite,  who  had  but  recently  entered  the  service  of  David, 
but  who  had  given  proof  of  fidelity.  When  the  king's  fortunes  seemed  darkest, 
and  he  had  abandoned  his  capital,  he  had  offered  to  release  Ittai  from  his  obli- 
gation of  service.  "You,"  said  the  king,  "are  but  a  stranger  and  an  exile,  who 
joined  us  but  yesterday ;  why  should  you  follow  me,  who  am  going  whither  I 
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may  never  return  ?  Leave  me,  apd  take  your  comrades^  and  mercy  and  truth  be 
with  you."  Ittai  responded,  "  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king  liv- 
eth,  surely  in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  in  life  or  death, 
even  there  alsc^will  thy  servant  be."  « 

Absalom,  meanwhile,  had  gathered  a  great  force,  and  had  crossed  the  Jordan^ 
foUovring  after  David.  As  general  of  his  army  he  had  appointed  Amasa,  a 
nephew  of  David,  who  now  for  a  brief  space  comes  into  the  light  of  history.  He 
must  in  some  way  have  given  pfoof  of  capacity ;  but  there  was  a  stain  in  hi« 
blood  which  shut  him  out  from  the  public  honors  which  David  showered  upon 
his  acknowledged  kinsmen.  Ahithophel,  finding  his  wise  counsel  disregarded 
and  himself  in  disgrace,  quietly  saddled  his  ass,  rode  to  his  home  at  Gilon,  put 
his  house  in  order,  and  then  hung  himself.  Hushai  apparently  remained  with 
Absalom  as  chief  counsellor.  At  all  events,  the  plan  for  the  campaign  which  he, 
&ithful  to  his  "  friend  "  David,  but  treacherous  to  Absalom,  had  marked  out; 
was  adopted.  Absalom,  with  the  great  army  which  he  had  gathered,  marched 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  struck  eastward,  expecting  to  find  Da- 
vid shut  up  in  Mahanaim.  Their  line  of  march  led  through  the  "  wood  of 
Ephraim,"  a  wild  tract  near  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  resembling  in  physical  fea- 
tures the  "  Wilderness  "  in  Virginia,  now  become  famous  as  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  greatest  battles  of  our  civil  war.  David's  position  at  Mahanaim  was  like 
that  of  Lee  on  the  Rapidan.  Absalom,  in  marching  through  the  "  wood  of 
Ephraim,"  undertook  just  what  Grant  did  in  endeavoring  to  pass  through  the 
"  Wilderness  "  of  Virginia.  The  strategy  of  Joab  was  precisely  that  of  Lee.  He 
hurled  his  three  strong  columns  upon  Absalom's  line  of  march. 

David  had  purposed  to  lead  the  attack  in  person,  but  his  generals  had  found 
out  that  the  king  was  no  longer  fit  to  lead  an  army  in  the  field.  They  had  to 
persuade  him  to  remain  behind ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  plausible  reasons  for 
this.  **  If  we  are  worsted,"  they  urged,  "and  even  lose  half  our  numbers,  it  will 
be  of  little  consequence ;  but  if  you  should  chance  to  be  slain,  the  cause  would 
be  lost.  You  must  therefore  remain  at  Mahanaim,  and  thence  direct  the  ac- 
tion." David  yielded.  "  I  will  do,"  he  said,  "as  you  think  best."  So  he  took 
his  post  at  the  city  gate,  while  his  forces  filed  out  for  action.  But  to  each  and 
ally  as  they  passed  by  him,  he  gave  one  charge :  "  Save  for  me  the  boy  Absa- 
lom." 

As  it  happened,  the  division  of  Joab  struck  the  centre  of  the  line  of  Absalom 
as  it  was  struggling  through  the  "  wilderness."  The  conflict  took  place  in  a 
region  which  to  this  day  remains  as  it  was  when  the  battle  took  place  well-nigh 
thirty  centuries  ago.  The  conflict  was  short  and  decisive.  The  forces  of 
Absalom,  utterly  routed,  fled  m  wild  dismay.  "  The  battle,"  so  says  the  record, 
"  was  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  there  was  a  great  slaughter 
of  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  wood  devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the 
sword  devoured."  Absalom,  fcimed  throughout  the  kingdom  for  his  flowing  locks, 
rode  off  upon  his  mule  in  hot  haste.  His  long  hair  caught  in  the  low  boughs 
of  an  oaky  and  he  hung  there  suspended.  One  of  Joab's  soldiers  saw  the  young 
prince  hanging  there,  and  hurried  off  to  give  the  tidings  to  his  commander.  His 
reception  was  anything  but  favorable.  "You  saw  him,"  exclaimed  the  grim  old 
general,  "  and  did  not  smite  him  to  the  ground.  Had  you  done  that,  I  would 
have  rewarded  you  with  ten  shekels  of  silver  and  a  belt  of  honor."  "  I  would 
not  for  a  thousand  shekels,"  rejoined  the  soldier,  "  have  struck  the  king's  son  ; 
for  I,  like  all  the  other  soldiers,  heard  the  king  charge  you  and  Abishai  and 
Ittai  not  to  harm  the  young  prince.     Had  I  done  this,  you  would  have  set  the 
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king  against  me."  When  there  was  a  thing  to  be  done,  Joab  was  ever  ready  to 
do  it  himself.  "  There  is  no  time  for  talk  about  the  matter,"  he  said,  striding  off, 
followed  by  a  half  score  of  his  attendants,  to  the  place  where  the  prince  was 
yet  hanging.  Joab  happened  to  have  in  his  hand  three  light  spears.  These  he 
thrust  into  the  breast  of  the  helpless  prince  ;  and  the  attendants  completed  the 
bloody  work  and  flung  the  yet  quivering  body  into  a  pit  i>ear  by,  over  which  the 
whole  army,  now  recalled  frgm  the  pursuit,  heaped  up  a  huge  pile  of  stones.  The 
body  of  the  hapless  prince  never  rested  under  the  memorial  which  he  had 
erected  for  himself. 

David,  meanwhile,  sat  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim  awaiting  tidings  from  the  bat- 
tle-field. A  watchman  posted  on  the  top  of  the  gateway  announced  that  he  saw 
a  single  messenger  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed ;  a  moment  after,  he  an- 
nounced that  there  was  another  in  sight.  "  As  they  come  singly,"  said  the 
king,  "  tliey  must  bring  good  news ; "  for  had  there  been  a  defeat,  the  whole 
army  would  have  been  rushing  on  pell-mell.  A  moment  after  the  watchman 
recognized  the  foremost  messenger  as  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok.  "He  is  a 
man  of  good  omen,  and  must  bring  good  tidings,"  said  the  king.  Well  might 
he  say  this,  for  Ahimaaz  was  one  of  the  two  who  had  brought  the  message  from 
Hushai,  which  had  induced  the  king  to  cross  the  Jordan  at  once,  and  had  thus 
saved  him  from  sure  destruction.  When  Ahimaaz  came  up,  he  threw  himself 
panting  at  the  feet  of  the  king  exclaiming,  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah  thy  God,  who 
hath  this  day  put  down  those  who  had  uprisen  against  my  lord  the  king."  "  Is 
.Absalom  safe  ?"  asked  the  king.  Ahimaaz  knew  what  had  befallen  the  prince, 
although  he  had  not  been  present  at  his  death  ;  so  he  replied  evasively,  that  he 
had  heard  a  great  tumult  just  before  he  had  left  the  army,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  it  denoted.  "  Stand  aside,"  commanded  the  king,  for  at  this  moment  the 
other  messenger  came  up.  "  Jehovah,"  said  he,  "  hath  taken  vengeance  upon 
all  tho.se  who  rose  up  against  thee."  "  But  is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe  ?" 
asked  David.  The  messenger  apparently  misinterpreted  the  intent  of  the  word 
"  safe,"  and  thought  that  David  meant  thereby  "  dead."  He  replied,  "  May  all 
the  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king  be  as  that  young  fellow  is."  David  was  over- 
whelmed with  anguish  at  the  tidings,  and  gave  expression  to  his  sorrow,  into 
which  remorse  must  have  largely  entered,  in  those  few  pathetic  words  which 
have  rung  through  generations :  "  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absa- 
lom !     O  that  I  had  died  instead  of  thee  ! " 

The  victorious  troops  came  back  to  the  city ;  but  their  reception  was  dis- 
heartening. They  were  treated  by  the  king  as  though  they  had  slunk  away  in 
di.sgrace  from  a  lost  battle.  David,  instead  of  welcoming  them  as  victors,  kept 
•  himself  shut  up  in  his  chamber  with  muffled  head  still  exclaiming,  "  O  my  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! " 

The  discontent  of  the  army  grew  furious,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Joab  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  conduct  of 
the  king.  He  forced  himself  into  the  royal  presence  with  words,  the  like  of 
which  are  not  often  heard  by  an  Oriental  potentate :  "  You  have  disgraced  us, 
who  have  this  day  saved  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  your  sons  and  daughters, 
your  wives  and  concubines.  It  is  clear  enough  that  you  care  for  none  of  us. 
If  we  had  all  died,  you  would  have  been  well  pleased,  so  that  Absalom  had  lived. 
But  I  swear  to  you  by  Jehovah,  that  unless  you  now  come  out  and  speak  fitting- 
ly to  your  soldiers,  not  one  man  of  them  will  remain  with  you  over-night ;  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  a  worse  plight  than  you  have  ever  known  from  your 
youth  up."    David  yielded ;  but  he  never  forgave  or  forgot  this  indignity. 
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The  accidental  death  of  Absalom  threw  the  insurgents  into  confusion. 
Though  defeated  in  the  wilderness,  they  soon  rallied  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
There  was,  however,  great  dissension  among  them.  A  strong  party  was  in 
favor  of  coming  to  terms  with  David.  **  The  king,*'  they  said,  **  delivered  us 
from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  Philistines.  He  has  indeed  been  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  Absalom ;  but  Absalom,  whom  we  had  chosen  for  our  king,  is 
dead,  and  who  can  take  his  place  ?  Why  not  go  back  to  David  ?  "  The  tribe  of 
Judah  held  out  against  this  suggestion.  They  had  been  the  head  and  front  of 
the  revolt  But  for  them  David  would  never  have  been  expelled  from  his  capi- 
tal and  forced  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan.  Could  they  make  safe  terms 
with  him  ? 

David  undertook  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  in  which,  although  his  name  is  not 
mentioned,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  the  hand  of  his  "friend"  Hushai. 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  priests,  had  remained  at  Jerusalem,  apparently  pledged 
to  the  adherents  of  Absalom.  David  sent  to  them  to  make  propositions  more 
than  honorable  to  the  supporters  of  the  lost  cause.  "  You,'*  he  authorized  them 
to  say  to  the  chiefs  of  Judah,  "  are  my  brethren,  mine  own  bones  and  flesh. 
Why  will  you  be  the  last  to  recall  your  king  ?  "  To  Amasa,  who  was  now  the 
head  of  the  revolt,  the  priests  were  directed  to  make  special  propositions. 
^  You,"  they  were  to  say  to  him  in  the  name  of  David,  "  are  my  near  kinsman, 
of  my  bone  and  my  flesh.  You,  so  help  me  God,  shall  be,  in  place  of  Joab,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army," 

The  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Amasa  its  representative,  could  not  do  other  than 
accede  to  such  terms.  They  were  the  foremost  to  escort  David  back  over  Jor- 
dan to  Jerusalem.  Joab  took  his  deposition  quietly,  in  true  Oriental  fashion, 
and  awaited  his  time.  David  took  early  opportunity  to  make  the  sons  of  Zeruiah 
understand  that  the  days  of  their  domination  were  over.  Among  the  first  to 
greet  the  king  as  he  repassed  the  Jordan  was  that  Shimei  who  had  cursed  and 
reviled  him  a  few  weeks  before,  as  he  was  fleeing  from  Jerusalem.  He  now  ap- . 
preached  the  royal  presence  with  abject  protestations  of  penitence,  and  begged 
for  pardon.  Abishai,  the  stout  brother  of  Joab,  who  had  desired  to  cross  the 
brook  and  bring  back  the  head  of  that  "  dead  dog,"  who  had  barked  at  his 
sovereign,  now  flamed  up  into  sudden  wrath.  "  Shall  not  Shimei,"  he  said,  "be 
put  to  death  because  he  cursed  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  ? "  David's  reply  was 
cutting  enough.  Indeed,  it  hardly  bears  a  literal  rendering.  Our  common  ver- 
sion quite  misses  the  point.  The  Vulgate  gives  it  tolerably  well,  only  some- 
what softening  it  down  :  "  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah — 
Satans  as  you  are  ?  Is  there  anybody  on  this  day  to  be  put  to  death  in  Israel  ? 
Do  not  I  know  that  I  myself  have  now  got  to  be  king  over  Israel  .»*"  David 
thereupon  took  a  solemn  oath  to  Shimei  that  he  should  not  be  executed.  In 
after  time  he  regretted  this  clemency ;  yet  he  held  his  oath  as  binding  upon  him 
personally,  but  transmitted  his  hoarded  vengeance  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor. 

David's  scheme  of  recopstruction  worked  ill.  The  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
who  had  clung  to  him  against  Absalom  found  themselves  set  aside  in  favor  of 
Judah,  which  had  led  the  great  revolt.  They  claimed  that  the  capital  of  the 
empire  should  be  fixed  on  their  side  of  the  river.  They  remonstrated  against 
the  return  of  David  to  Jerusalem.  "  Why,"  they  asked,  "  have  the  men  of  Judah 
stolen  you  away  across  the  Jordan  ? "  "  Because,"  arrogantly  replied  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  "  the  king  is  of  our  kindred  ;  we  owe  him  nothing  ;  have  we  eaten  at  his 
cost  ?  has  he  given  us  anything  ?  "  The  trans-Jordanites  rejoined  ;  "  We  have 
more  right  in  the  king  than  you  ;  we  have  ten  parts  in  him  out  of  twelve.     Why 
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did  you  not  ask  our  advice  about  bringing  back  the  king  ?  "  The  upshot  of  all 
was  that  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan — half  of  all  Israel,  as  they  claimed  to  be — 
kept  sullenly  aloot  while  the  other  tribes  living  west  of  the  Jordan  joined  with 
Judah,  more  or  less  cordially,  in  bringing  David  back  to  Jerusalem. 

David's  first  care  after  reaching  Jerusalem  was  apparently  of  a  private  na- 
ture ;  but  yet,  according  to  Oriental  ideas,  it  was  of  grave  public  import  What 
disposition  should  be  made  of  those  ten  inmates  of  his  harem  who  had  been  left 
behind  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  been  openly  assumed  by  Absalom  ?  He 
could  not  reinstate  them,  for  in  the  popular  eye  they  had  been  defiled  by  even 
nominally  passing  into  the  harem  of  his  son.  He  could  not  well  put  them  to 
death,  for  their  brief  connection  with  Absalom  had  been  involuntary  on  their  part. 
He  took  a  middle  course,  perhaps  the  only  one  open  to  him.  He  shut  them  up 
as  prisoners  of  state,  and,  so  runs  the  redord,  "  they  were  shut  up  unto  the  day 
of  their  death,  living  in  widowhood." 

The  smouldering  discontent  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  shared  measurably 
by  those  west  of  the  river  living  northward  of  Judah,  needed  but  a  breath  to 
blow  it  into  aflame.  This  breath  soon  came.  OneSheba,  a  Benjamite,  other- 
wise unknown,  saving  that  the  historian  describes  him  as  a  **sonof  Belial," 
that  is,  a  worthless  fellow,  put  forth  a  pronunciamento  in  due  form :  "  We  have 
no  part  in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse.  To  your 
tents,  O  Israel  1 "  The  uprising  at  once  became  formidable.  David  ordered 
Amasa,  now  commander-in-chief^  to  muster  the  whole  force  of  Judah,  giving  him 
but  three  days'  time.  Amasa  proved  unequal  to  the  emergency,  and  was  behind 
time  in  his  movements.  David  had  to  look  to  the  prompt  sons  of  Zeruiah.  His 
anger  against  them  had  apparently  cooled,  for  Abishai  was  closely  attached  to 
the  royal  person,  and  Joab,  though  displaced  as  commander-in-chief,  appears  as 
general  of  the  foreign  guard  of  Chesethites  and  Pelethites.  Abishai  was  directed 
to  gather  all  the  forces  at  hand  and  follow  after  Sheba :  "  for,"  said  the  king, 
"  Sheba  may  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom."  With  his  brother  went  Joab 
and  the  royal  body  guard.  Near  the  great  stone  of  Gibeon,  the  steep  rock  where 
the  children  of  Saul  had  been  hung  up,  they  overtook  Amasa,  who  was  making  a 
leisurely  advance.  Joab  met  his  superior  officer  with  all  formal  observance. 
He  was  armed  only  with  a  short  sword,  or  rather  knife,  which  hung  loosely  in 
its  .sheath.  As  he  stooped  in  obeisance  this  fell  out,  and  he  carelessly  picked  it 
up  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  took  hold  of  the  flowing  beard  of 
Amasa  to  press  it  to  his  lips,  the  highest  Oriental  token  of  respect  and  kindliness. 
"  Art  thou  well,  my  brother  ? "  Joab  asked  as  he  kissed  the  beard  of  Amasa. 
Brothers  by  blood  they  almost  were,  for  their  mothers  were  sisters.  Joab  was 
bent  on  murder.  One  sharp  knife-stroke  was  enough.  Amasa,  disembowelled, 
lay  wallowing  by  the  roadside,  while  Joab  with  his  fierce  brother  Abishai,  who 
had  stood  by  at  the  murder,  as  he  had  before  at  the  assassination  of  Abner, 
hastened  on  to  assume  command  of  the  army. 

Joab  made  short  work  of  Sheba,  chasing  him  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  shutting  him  up  in  the  fortified  town  of  Abel-beth-Maacha,  far  up  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  no  desire  to  stand 
a  siege  for  the  sake  of  the  worthless  rebel  who  had  thrown  himself  within  their 
walls.  They  chose  a  "  wise  woman  "  of  the  place  to  act  as  their  negotiator 
with  Joab.  The  terms  were  quickly  agreed  upon.  Sheba  was  killed,  and  his 
head  tossed  over  the  wall ;  whereupon  Joab  withdrew  his  forces,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  formally  reinstated  in  his  old  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army. 
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Tranquillity  having  been  restored,  David  undertook  to  make  a  census  of  his 
kingdom.  The  account  of  this  census  forms  an  incident  in  the  life  of  David 
which  must  be  set  down  as  wholly  inexplicable.  That  there  was  something  in 
the  manner  or  occasion  of  it  which  all  men  at  the  time  recognized  as  the  con- 
summation of  a  great  national  crime,  is  beyond  question.  The  author  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  writes :  '*  And  again  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  *Go,  number  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah.' "  The  author  of  the  Chronicles  expresses  the  same  idea  in  a  different 
form:  "And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number  Is- 
rael.^ (2  Sam.  xxiv.  i ;  i  Chron.  xxi.  i.)  The  offence  did  not  lie  in  the  mere  fact 
of  taking  a  census,  for  this  was  expressly  provided  for  in  the  organic  law  of 
Moses,  and  at  least  three  times  during  his  administration  such  a  census  was 
taken. 

At  all  events,  the  project  of  the  census  was  so  odious  that  Joab,  who  was  lit- 
tle likely  to  be  troubled  by  conscientious  scruples,  remonstrated  against  it.  But 
the  king's  orders  were  peremptory,  and  Joab  and  his  officers  undertook  the  task. 
It  was  completed  in  nine  months  and  twenty  days,  and  the  return  laid  before 
David.  It  appeared  that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  about  a  million  and  a  half 
of  men  of  military  age. 

The  events  which  ensued  are  narrated  in  essentially  similar  terms  by  both 
scriptural  authorities.  David  was  struck  with  remorse  for  his  offence  in  num- 
bering the  people,  and  implored  the  divine  forgiveness.  Gad,  the  seer,  was  sent 
to  him  with  the  choice  of  one  out  of  three  punishments  for  him  and  his  people. 
There  should  be  seven  years  of  famine  in  the  land  ;  or  he  should  flee  for  three 
months  before  his  enemies  ;  or  there  should  be  three  days'  pestilence  among  the 
people.  David  chose  the  last :  "  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  for 
his  mercies  are  great ;  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man."  The  pesti- 
lence came,  and  before  evening  6f  the  first  day  seventy  thousand  people  per- 
ished. Then  at  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice  David,  looking  from  his  palace  on 
Mount  Zion,  saw  upon  the  opposite  Mount  Moriah  a  portentous  apparition. 
An  angel  stood  stretching  a  naked  sword  toward  Jerusalem.  He  had  been 
stayed  in  the  work  of  vengeance  by  the  divine  command.  David  implored  mer- 
cy for  his  people.  He  received  a  command  to  build  an  altar  upon  the  spot  where 
the  angel  had  stood.  This  spot  is  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  earth.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  that  upon  which  Abraham  built  the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  son 
Isaac.  Upon  it  was  built  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  which  for  more  than  ten 
centuries  was  the  central  point  of  Hebrew  worship.  Over  it'  now  rises  the  great 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the  rock  beneath  is  to  Mohammedans  only 
less  sacred  than  that  black  stone  in  the  temple  at  Mecca  whereon,  as  they  be- 
lieve, rested  the  head  of  Ishmael  when  his  mother  laid  him  down  to  die  in  the 

w  fast  coming  upon  David.  The  last  two  or  three 
'  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  building 
1  stone  of  which  he  might  never  see  laid  in  place, 
lich  preparations  had  been  going  on,  the  site  even 
lected.     But  now  that  for  the  first  time  a  visible 

been  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  a  command  had  been 
altar  of  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  that  manifesta- 
erstood  this  to  be  an  intimation  that  this  was  the 
as  to  stand. 

he  resolved  that  this  temple  should  be  a  national 
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and  not  merely  a  royal  work,  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  people  as 
well  as  with  the  dynasty  which  he  hoped  to  found.  And  so,  after  having  had  all 
the  plans  for  the  structure  and  the  sacred  apparatus  prepared  in  the  most  "mag- 
nifical  manner,  so  that  it  should  be  of  fame  and  of  glory  throughout  all  coun- 
tries," he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  notables  of  his  kingdom,  with 
the  twofold  purpose  of  publicly  announcing  his  great  design,  and  of  formally 
presenting  to  them  their  future  sovereign.  To  the  assembled  magnates  he  made 
a  set  speech,  setting  forth  his  early  purpose  of  building  "an  house  of  rest  for  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  and  for  the  footstool  of  our  God  " ;  and  narrat- 
ing how  he  had  been  forbidden  to  execute  the  work  himself,  whijch  had  been  re- 
served for  that  son  of  his  whom  Jehovah  had  chosen  "  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  over  Israel,"  whose  dynasty  should  have  no  end,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  should  be  faithful  to  obey  the  divine  commandments.  He 
then  turned  to  the  young  prince  and  solemnly  exhorted  him  to  be  true  to  the 
high  obligations  imposed  upon  him,  adding  the  pregnant  warning:  "Jehovah 
searcheth  all  hearts  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts  ;  if 
thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee 
off  forever."  He  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  sought  to  enlist  their  codpera- 
tion.  He  told  them  of  the  treasures  which  he  had  for  years  been  amassing,  all 
of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  work.  Besides  precious  stones  and  costly  mar- 
bles, there  were  three  thousand  talents  of  gold  and  seven  thousand  talents  of  sil- 
ver ;  as  for  brass  and  iron,  he  did  not  even  mention  them.  "  Now,"  added  he, 
"  Solomon  my  son,  whom  alone  God  hath  chosen,  is  young  and  untried,  and  the 
work  is  great ;  for  the  palace  is  not  for  man,  but  for  Jehovah  our  God.  Who  is 
willing  to  consecrate  his  service  this  day  unto  Jehovah  ?" 

All  the  assemblage  were  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  this  address,  which  showed 
that  the  monarch  was  a  master  of  eloquence  no  less  than  of  poetry.  Each  vied 
with  the  other  in  devoting  his  hoarded  treasures  to  the  great  work.  The  united 
contributions  of  the  people  amounted  to  five  thousand  talents  of  gold  and  ten 
thousand  talents  of  silver— -exceeding  by  half  the  contribution  of  the  monarch. 

But  great  as  were  the  treasures  left  by  the  Hebrew  monarch  to  his  successor 
and  his  subjects,  he  left  to  the  world,  as  the  work  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a 
possession  for  evermore  ;  for  to  this  period  must  be  ascribed  fully  half  of  the 
Psalms  of  which  he  was  the  author.  His  poetic  genius  never  shone  more 
brightly  than  now.  It  lacks,  perhaps,  the  fiery  energy  of  his  earlier  years,  but 
has  gained  a  calm  and  sustained  strength.  He  looks  upon  life  and  its  trials  with 
an  eye  that  had  kept  watch  over  man's  mortality.  He  indeed  calls  to  mind  the 
dangers  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  enemies  who  had  wronged  him, 
but  not  so  much  to  express  his  feelings  toward  them  as  to  offer  thanksgivings 
for  his  deliverances,  and  to  give  utterance  to  his  unfailing  trust  in  God  and  to 
his  earnest  devotion.  These  are  the  Psalms  which  more  than  any  others  sing 
themselves  through  the  heart  of  ages.  Withal  there  runs  through  them  a  vein 
of  calm  and  serene  wisdom,  befitting  one  who  had  been  so  long  taught  in  so 
wide  a  school  of  experience.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  poem  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7)  not  found  in  the  Psalms,  entitled  "  The  Last  Words  of  David,"  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  ideal  of  a  just  ruler,  and  the  obstacles  which  had  prevented  him  from 
attaining  that  ideal,  is  indeed  the  last  composition  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 

But  these  halycon  days  of  David  were  few.  He  had  almost  reached  the  limit 
of  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  was  older  than  his  years.  He  fell  gradually 
into  a  state  of  utmost  bodily  feebleness.  The  vital  heat  left  his  frame,  and  no 
clothing  could  give  him  warmth.    According  to  the  opinion  of  his  time,  the  wan- 
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ing  vitality  of  the  old  might  be  partially  restored  by  the  constant  close  attend- 
ance of  the  young.  So  from  all  Israel  was  sought  out  the  most  beautiful  young 
woman  to  attend  him,  and  the  aged  man  lay  like  an  infant  upon  her  breast. 

Adonijah,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  David,  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  man- 
hood, had  considered  himself  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  had  assumed  almost 
royal  state.  When  the  king  publicly  recognized  the  promise  which  he  had  long 
before  privately  made  to.  Bathsheba,  that  Solomon  should  be  his  successor, 
Adonijah  was  no  wise  disposed  to  yield  his  birthright  He  set  about  organizing 
a  party  to  uphold  his  claims.  AH  of  his  grown-up  brothers  sided  with  him. 
Abiathar,  the  high  priest,  who  alone  of  all  his  kindred  had  escaped  massacre 
from  Saul,  who  had  almost  fifty  years  before  joined  David  when  a  fugitive,  gave 
to  Adonijah  the  sanction  of  his  sacerdotal  authority  ;  and,  above  all,  Joab,  the 
commander  of  the  army,  lent  his  powerful  support  The  malcontents  assembled 
in  the  royal  garden  just  beyond  the  city  walls,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  festi- 
val proclaimed  Adonijah  as  king.  But  Nathan,  the  confidant  of  Bathsheba, 
learned  what  was  being  done.  To  him  the  accession  of  Adonijah  would  be  ruin, 
for  he  it  was  who  had  from  the  first  declared  that  by  divine  appointment  Solo- 
mon was  to  be  the  successor  to  the  throne.  He  rushed  to  Bathsheba  and  sent 
her  to  the  sick  chamber,  where  Abishag  was  nursing  the  king,  to  inform  him  of 
the  proceedings  of  Adonijah,  and  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  her  in 
favor  of  Solomon.  The  prophet  soon  followed  to  back  up  her  demand.  The 
king,  roused  from  his  feebleness,  flamed  up  into  something  of  his  olden  energy. 
He  swore  with  his  great  oath,  "  As  Jehovah  liveth,  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  all  distress,"  that  the  promise  to  the  queen  should  be  made  good,  and  at 
once  gave  orders  for  the  public  proclamation  of  Solomon. 

The  two  surviving  brothers  of  David  had  not  been  let  into  the  plot  of  Adoni- 
jah ;  Zadok,  the  other  high  priest,  between  whom  and  his  colleague  there  was  ri- 
valry, was  also  left  out  What  was  at  the  moment  of  more  importance  than  all 
else,  Benaiah,  the  commander  of  the  foreign  body-guard,  had  not  joined  the  con- 
spiracy. He,  on  being  summoned  to  the  royal  presence,  gave  at  once  his  adhe- 
sion to  Solomon.  Accompanied  by  the  prophet  and  the  priest,  escorted  by  the  royal 
guard,  and  mounted  upon  David*s  own  mule,  the  young  Solomon  rode  down  fi*om 
the  citadel  and  through  the  length  of  the  city,  and  amid  the  blare  of  trumpets 
and  the  shouts  of  the  people  was  solemnly  anointed  by  the  priest  with  oil  from 
the  sacred  tabernacle.  All  this  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  noise  of  it  reached 
the  revellers  with  Adonijahj  who  believed  that  the  shouting  was  in  honor  of  the 
accession  of  Adonijah.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived.  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Abiathar,  one  of  the  two  who  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  had  ten  years  before 
brought  to  David  the  tidings  which  saved  him  from  death  at  the  hands  of  Absa- 
lom, now  brought  to  Adonijah  the  unlooked-for  tidings  that  all  was  lost ;  for 
Solomon  was  duly  installed  as  king,  and  the  great  noise  which  came  up  from  the 
distance  was  the  acclamation  of  the  people.  The  feast  broke  up,  and  every 
man  fled  his  separate  way.  Adonijah  rushed  to  the  sanctuary  and  took  refuge 
at  the  horns  of  the  altar,  which  he  only  left  upon  receiving  the  solemn  oath  of 
Solomon  that  he  should  not  be  harmed  for  what  he  had  done — accompanied, 
however,  by  the  significant  addition,  that  if  he  should  thereafter  give  occasion  for 
offence  his  life  should  pay  the  forfeit 

But  the  supreme  hour  was  close  at  hand.  Solomon  was  summoned  to  the 
bedside  to  receive  the  last  injunctions  of  his  royal  father.  That  dying  address 
of  David  is  one  of  the  most  singular  things  in  a  life  marked  with  so  many  things 
apparently  irreconcilable.    The  young  king  is  exhorted  to  be  strong,  to  show 
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himself  a  man,  and  first  and  foremost  of  all  things  to  keep  the  charge  of  Jeho- 
vah his  God,  and  observe  all  things  written  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Then  came 
to  the  mind  of  the  dying  man  a  great  criminal,  to  whom  he  yet  owed  more  than 
to  any  other  man.  This  was  Joab,  against  whom  he  had,  four-and- thirty  years 
before,  launched  his  most  bitter  imprecation.  David  recites  the  murders  of 
Abner  and  Amasa,  but  makes  no  mention  of  that  of  Uriah.  That,  most  likely,  was 
a  secret  known  only  to  the  two,  who  were  the  head  antl  hand  in  its  perpetration, 
and  to  Bathsheba  and  Nathan,  her  confidant.  He  commits  to  his  son  the  debt 
of  vengeance  :  "  Let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace."  Then 
came  a  recommendation  to  favor  for  the  sons  of  one  who  had  shown  him  kind- 
ness when  he  was  fleeing  from  his  son  Absalom.  Then  came  the  remembrance 
of  one  more  debt  of  another  kind.  Shimei,  who  had  cursed  and  insulted  him  at 
that  darkest  hour  of  his  fortunes,  had  received  a  solemn  pardon.  The  ven- 
geance which  David  had  precluded  himself  from  taking,  he  left  as  his  last  lega- 
cy to  his  son,  couching  it  in  words  whose  intense  bitterness  is  without  an  equal : 
"  I  sware  to  him  by  Jehovah,  saying,  *  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death.*  Now,  there- 
fore, hold  him  not  guiltless,  for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  unto  him  ;  but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with 
blood." 

With  these  injunctions,  taken  all  together,  so  characteristic  of  all  that  was 
best  and  all  that  was  worst  in  the  man,  the  great  monarch  of  Israel  passed  from 
the  Here  to  the  Beyond.  Among  all  the  great  men  with  whom  history  has  to 
do,  there  has  never  lived  a  greater,  even  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  or 
may  be  claimed  for  him  as  a  special  medium  of  communication  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  his  creatures.  Without  model  or  guide,  raised  in  ten  years  from  the 
sheepcote  to  the  throne,  he  proved  himself  equal  to  all  the  highest  duties  of  sol- 
dier and  statesman.  His  system  of  government  was  so  admirable  that  had  his 
weak  but  showy  son  adhered  to  it,  or  even  had  the  foolish  successor  of  Solomdn 
returned  to  it,  the  great  secession  under  Jeroboam  would  never  have  taken  place, 
and,  for  aught  that  can  be  seen,  the  Israelite  monarchy  would  have  been  the  first 
of  the  great  world  efnpires,  and  the  two-hilled  city  of  Jerusalem  have  filled  in  the 
world's  history  the  place  occupied  by  the  seven-hilled  city  on  the  Tiber.  But 
even  had  David  become  the  founder  of  a  universal  monarchy,  as  lasting  as  that 
of  Rome,  his  fame  throughout  the  ages  would  have  rested  on  the  Psalms.  His 
kingdom,  like  all  other  earthly  kingdoms,  would  in  time  have  crumbled  away, 
but  his  Psalms  would  have  been,  what  they  are,  a  possession  for  evermore,  to  all 
generations  of  men. 

A.  H.  Guernsey. 
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IT  is  not  always  fulness  of  years  that  ages  us ;  and  though  I  cannot  just  say 
that  I  have  great-grandchildren,  that  I  ever  rode  behind  my  Darby  on  a 
pillion,  wore  linsey-woolsey  short  gown  and  petticoat,  or  was  possessed  of  that 
aforetime  matrimonial  sine  qua  non,  a  pillow-case  full  of  stockings  of  my  own 
knitting — though  wool  cards,  flax  brakes  and  hatchels,  linen  and  woollen  wheels, 
swifts  and  hand-looms  had  been  relegated  to  garrets  and  corn-crib  lofts  before 
my  time,  and  th^n,  as  thereafter,  peacefully  there  the  year  long  gathered  the 
cloistered  dust  and  cobwebs  undisturbed,  save  for  irreverent  youthful  raiders 
questing  the  long  spools  to  be  the  capital  running  gear  of  rudimentary  carts  and 
chariots,  or  the  small  cunningly-carven  pulley- wheels  to  whirl  in  cascades  of 
mighty  reservoirs,  constructed,  with  what  unutterable  felicity  !  in  tumbling 
New  England  brooks — though  my  hair  just  misses  that  last  sifling  of  snow  and 
my  bowed  frame  that  last  touch  of  decrepitude  that  would  not  suffer  the  veriest 
lout  of  these  later  days  to  keep  his  seat  in  my  presence  while  I  remained  upon  my 
feet — yet  I  feel,  withal,  that  the  reminiscences  of  my  childhood  that  have  to-day 
rushed  upon  me  in  flood  are  those  of  a  century  or  so  back  at  the  very  least 

Why,  what  are  summers  now?  But  the  briefest  respite  from  rheumatism  for 
ray  poor  old  bones ;  and  scarcely  do  I  slip  a  sheath  or  two  of  flannel  from  off 
theitl,  and  get  my  cotton  stockings  fairly  on,  before,  whisk  I  red  and  yellow  leaves 
are  whirling  through  the  air  on  the  breezes*  of  October. 

And  what  were  summers  in  my  youth  ?  Ages,  ages  long  1  Surely  then  a 
bright,  all-out-doors  day,  in  any  one  of  the  out-doors  months,  held  more  hours 
between  sun  and  sun  than  any  year  could  do  now !  And  for  happiness — don't 
speak  of  it ! 

But  though,  whatever  my  burden  of  time,  I  have  come  confessedly  to  an  age 
when  my  past  is  sweeter  than  any  future  (earthly)  can  be,  still  I  maintain  that  I 
am  not  notably  a  discontented,  retrospective  old  woman. 

I  know  well  enough  that  it  cannot  always  be  May,  and  there  are  compensa- 
tions :  if  I  have  crows'  feet  and  silver-thridded  hair,  there's  my  Bessie  with  a 
peach-blossom  face  and  shining  chestnut  curls. 

I  dare  say  one  of  my  grumbling  contemporaries  might  find  it  in  his  withered 
old  heart  to  declare,  that  Bessie's  mother  ? — grandmother  ?— at  any  rate,  a  very 
aged  person,  was  of  a  more  substantial  build  for  a  hardscrabble  world  ;  that  her 
long-ago  cheeks  were  more  deeply  tinted ;  her  ,hafr  ignorant  of  crimping-pins, 
hot  slate  pencils,  and  pipe-stems ;  her  gown  unkilted  and  unfurbelowed ;  her 
knowledge  more  domestic. 

And  if  he  did  ?    Simply,  nonsense ! 

Didn't  I  build  up  a  tower  of  puffs  on  my  head,  and  in  so  doing  wear  away  all 
the  hair  upon  its  sides  ?  Wasn't  I  further  topped  off  with  a  huge  shell  back- 
comb fit  to  bridge  a  stream  ?  Didn't  I  wear  padded  leg-o'-mutton  sleeves,  and 
a  skirl  so  skimp  I  could  barely  step  in  it  ?  Wasn't  my  waist  either  hunched  up 
to  my  chin,  or  elongated  with  savage  pressure  of  whalebone  and  steel  till  my 
movements  had  the  freedom  and  grace  of  a  pappoose's  lashed  to  its  board  ? 
And  then  how  modestly  I  was  sequestered  from  distractions  and  naughty  obser- 
vation in  the  far  depths  of  my  chaise-top  of  a  bonnet ! — surmounted  (a  lady's 
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word  pledged  thereto)  by  eight  tremendous  ostrich  feathers,  all  standing  straightly 
up  like  the  crest  of  an  angry  cockatoo ! 

An  old  woman  may  speak  plainly — and  the  unglozed  truth  is,  men  ^re  fools. 
What  did  Solomon  say  of  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid  ?  I  suppose  it  will 
always  be  just  so  hard  to  understand ;  and  1  suppose  too  that,  nature  being 
more  potent  than  grumblers  and  sensible  ancients  of  the  people,  girls  will  always 
seek  to  please  these  fools  in  what  has  ever  been  the  most  successful  fashion — 
through  appeals  to  the  eye ;  the  eye  far  oftener  than  otherwise  a  wholly  uncul- 
tivated one.  Where  would  my  beaux  have  been,  and  where  would  Bessie's  be, 
had  I  dressed  or  were  she  to  dress  like  our  respective  and  respected  grand- 
mothers ? 

It  is  small  wonder  that  women  are  so  weary,  so  impatient  of  this  perennial 
jeremiad  over  their  degeneracy  and  their  dress,  since  it  means  usually  so  much 
less  than  nothing — this :  That  whereas  in  all  social  gatherings,  at  all  summer 
resorts,  travelling,  on  the  promenade,  it  is  precisely  the  women  most  showily 
clad,  most  profusely  ornamented  and  bangled,  most  Otaheitan  in  coiffure,  most 
provocative  in  manner,  upon  whom  all  attentions  wait,  all  admiring  glances  rest, 
whom  all  men,  worthful  scarce  less  than  worthless,  surround,  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  intervals,  deprived  of  these  sirens*  fascinations,  masculine  reason,  attend- 
ed, one  may  well  believe,  by  some  slight  flavor  of  self-disgust,  resumes  its  inter- 
mittent sway,  and  the  cynics  nobly  avenge  themselves  upon  Delilah  and  their 
own  simple  wits  by  drowning  all  women  in  gall,  or  sweeping  the  entire  sex  forth 
upon  a  whirlwind  to  instant  slaughter.  Reading  these  endless  invectives,  would 
not  one  suppose  that  all  heroism,  devotion,  unselfishness,  self-sacrifice,  delicacy, 
integrity,  industry,  economy,  all  precious  wisdom,  must  have  taken  refuge  with 
the  young  nien  of  the  period,  since  so  evidently,  so  notoriously  they  have  fled 
from  the  girls  ? 

Young  men  have,  then,  no  expensive  amusements  ?  There  are  no  idlers  in 
their  ranks  ?  No  fops  ?  These  youthful  Lacedemonians  haven't  an  idea  what  a 
cigar  may  be  ?  nor  what  the  possible  interiors  of  the  city's  every-third-door 
liquor  shops  ?  And  what  a  lovely,  what  an  excellent  thing  must  not  the  familiar 
discourse  of  these  transcendent  spirits  be ! 

But — always — is  it  ?  Was  it  all  a  dream  that  once  upon  a  time  an  officer  in 
a  certain  fanlous  New  York  regiment  kindly  read  me — it  must  have  been  through 
the  sheerest  good  nature,  because  it  was  at  a  German  musical  party,  where  I 
stood  in  no  need  of  literary  entertainment — excerpts  from  newspaper  notices  lau- 
datory of  his  handsome  person  and  flne  bearing,  said  notices  being  preciously 
guarded  in  store  in  an  inner  pocket  just  over  the  military  heart  ?  A  dream, 
too,  his  minute  analysis  of  the  moves  and  degrees  of  a  **  handkerchief  flirtation," 
and  the  candid-beyond-belief  unfolding  of  his  own  passed-mastership  in  thii 
"gay  science"  ? 

If  this  recollection  be  founded  upon  an  airy  nothing,  for  the  next  I  can  vouch, 
since  of  a  meeting  at  a  New  England  coast  resort  with  a  serious  dandy  of  dan- 
dies there  are  who  will  bear  me  witness  I  did  not,  do  not  dream. 

I  was  sitting  upon  the  hotel  piazza  one  evening,  listening  to  the  band  play- 
ing within,  and  premeditating  no  evil  from  or  toward  mankind,  when  my  Bessie 
came  to  find  me,  bringing  a  young  gentleman  whom  she  introduced  to  me  and 
presently  left  upon  my  hands.  Now,  to  say  truth,  I  should  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred the  new-comer  over  at  the  Fort,  or  rowing  in  the  bay,  and  a  vacant  chair 
beside  me  ;  but  Bessie  is  usually  very  careful  whom  she  thrusts  upon  my  atten- 
tion, knowing  that  in  my  best  estate  I  am  a  very  busy  old  woman,  and  in  my 
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worst  an  impulsive  one,  with  a  most  uncharitable,  unchristian  objection  to  bores, 
and  sometimes,  grace  being  worsted  in  the  struggle  with  nature,  a  very  summary 
way  of  freeing  myself  of  them.  So  believing  that  the  child  had  learned  to  keep 
her  fledglings  out  of  harm's  way,  I  addressed  myself  quite  amiably  to  conversa- 
tion. 

But  not  for  long.  Fifteen  minutes  of  such  suggestive  responses  as  "No! 
Really  ?  "  "  Fine  !  '*  "  Haven't  been  there,"  "  Haven't  seen  it,"  "  Yes.  Aw  ! 
did  you  ?  "  "Think  not,"  "  Dusty,  aw,  very,"  and  so  on,  au — well,  "  Dusty,  aw, 
very  ! "  were  not  stimulating.  So  a  delicious  silence  fell  between  us,  that  lasted 
so  long  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  young  man  when  he  suddenly  came  to  life 
and  demanded  in  a  very  fervor  of  distress :  "  Heavens !  where  does  that  man 
buy  his  clothes  ?  " 

•*  Why,  at  his  tailor's,  I  suppose.     But  what  energy,  Mr. ! " 

"  I'm  sure  1  beg  your  pardon  if  I  startled  you,  but  you  see  I'm  very  sensi- 
tive as  to  the  fit  of  clothes,  and  really  such  garments  as  that  man  wore  put 
me  quite  beside  myself  I " 

"  Here's  richness  ! "  I  am  a  good  listener,  and  we  were  soon  deep  in  man- 
millinery  and  haberdashery,  and  melancholy  statistics  of  the  few,  the  pitiful  few 
well-dressed  men  in  the  United  States.  1  learned  that  my  companion  was  a 
composite-clad — I  musi  coin  a  word — receiving  every  month  from  Paris  a  box 
made  up,  if  not  of  **  every  creature's  best,"  at  least  of  the  best  of  every  land. 

•*  For  I  give  you  my  word.  Madam,  that  in  X.,  where  we  both  reside,  there  is 
but  one  tailor  who  may  be  called  even  half  tolerable.     The  rest  are  all  mere 

copyists,  and  wretched  botchers  at  that.     Now  B occasionally  has  an  idea 

— originates  something  really  clever — and  in  Paris  or  Vienna  might  become  a 
great  artist  But  good  heavens  !  Madam,  there's  no  encouragement  here,  none 
whatever !  Now  who  knows,  for  instance,  what  it  takes  to  constitute  a  perfect, 
or  even  a  good  coat  ?  " 

•*  I  certainly  don't,"  I  acknowledge;  "you  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe, 
perhaps,  that  I  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  your  coat  and  those  of  the  gen- 
tlemen about  us — that  one  yonder,  for  example." 

I  had  stirred  the  depths.  "  Why,  good  gracious,  Madam ! "  he  fairly 
screamed  at  me,  "do  you  call  that  thing  a  coatf^^ 

Now  1  am  not  used  to  be  screamed  at  if  I  am  an  old  woman  ;  so  I  answered, 
quite  frightened  and  meek  : 

"  I  suppose  it  is  very  stupid,  and  I  am  really  desirous  of  knowing  what  makes 
of  your  garment  a  coat,  and  of  that  poor  gentleman's  only  a  *  thing.'  Will  you 
explain  ?     It  is  too  dark  here — suppose  we  go  in  where  it  is  light." 

We  went  into  the  parlor,  and  my  companion  obligingly  placed  himself  be- 
neath the  chandelier,  turned  round  and  round  for  my  better  view,  buttoned  up 

various  effects,  lecturing  all  the  while  with  il- 
nself  here  and  there — "  Now  that  seam,  Mad- 
here,  do  you  catch  this  idea.^" — all  with  an 
ing  at  last,  solemnly,  "And  now.  Madam,  I 
y  be  termed  a  coat !  " 

or  two  longer  through  lifted  eyeglass.  "  Be 
—  ;  yes,  that's  it,"  and  finally  responded  with 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  understand  now,  I  am  sure 
is  probably  not  another  coat  in  the  room ! 
ine  breadth  of  chest,  the  shoulder  seam  ought 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble " 
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"  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  It  is  a  pleasure  when  a  lady  is  so  interested  !  Just 
here,  you  see  " — and  actually  he  was  beginning  all  over  again,  when  from  all 
around  us  there  arose  a  most  inexplicable  burst  of  laughter,  and  Bessie  with  a 
very  red  and  agitated  face  hurried  up  to  me  exclaiming,  "  O  you  wickedest  of 
old  ladies !  Did  you  forget  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  to  take  us  out  in  his  boat  to- 
night ?  and  I  am  sure  we  are  a  half  hour  late  ! "  And  so  my  search  after  knowl- 
edge sartorial  was  abruptly  terminated. 

But  never  on  any  water  was  there  a  morie  insanely-hilarious  party  than  in 
Sidney  Fisher's  boat  that  night. 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?**  I  again  and  again  demanded  vainly. 
"  Don't  you  suppose  my  interest  in  coats  is  as  sincere  as  Bessie's,  here,  in 
cricket  ?  " 

By  and  by  I  found  it  was  all  a  plot.  Bessie  was  to  introduce  the  guileless 
X.  Exquisite  to  me,  and  then,  remaining  herself,  bring  the  subject  of  mascu- 
line habiliments  upon  the  field,  and  the  other  conspirators  had  disposed  them- 
selves about  "to  see  the  fun,"  as  my  luckless  informant  phrased  it.  But  Bessie 
is  such  an  inveterate  giggler  that  her  courage  failed  before  her  work  was  com- 
pleted, and^they  had  given  up  everything  for  lost  when "Oh,  it  was  too 

good ! '» 

"  Well !  a  set  of  more  impertinent  young  people  I  never  knew !  Let  me 
get  out  of  this  boat  directly  ! "  and  I  should  have  risen  to  enforce  my  words,  only 
that  I  am  too  heavy  to  stand  with  dignity  in  a  swaying  cockle-shell — besides,  in 
thirty  feet  of  water.     I  see  now  that  my  request  was  a  little  beside  itself. 

"  Here's  a  wrathy  old  lady  ! "  said  Bessie,  putting  her  arms  round  me,  "  when 
she  knows  I'm  going  to  give  her  a  terrapin  supper  on  her  next  birthday  in 
memory  of  to-night,  and  that  I  hereby  invite  this  entire  party  to  come  and  do 
her  honor  on  that  occasion." 

"  You  needn't  coax,  Bessie.  To  think  you  could  conspire  against  me  as  if  I 
were  a  heartless  old  Free  Lance  !  I've  a  pang  when  I  think  of  that  young  man's 
adorable  simplicity ;  and  if  you  do  give  me  a  terrapin  supper,  I  promise  you  that 
I  won't  be  present,  unless  he  be  invited  and  sit  there  at  n\y  right  hand  ! " 

Now,  of  course,  my  two  heroes  may  be  almost  solitary  instances  of  the 
splendor  with  which  the  manly  intellect  may  shine  ;  but  of  the  conversation  one 
ordinarily  hears  among  gentlemen,  I  protest  I  would  almost  as  soon  have  coats 
for  a  topic  as  political  trickery,  the  average  political  idol,  or  even  (treason ! 
treason  !)  omnipotent,  omnipresent  dollars  and  cents. 

As  for  this  other  wail  of  the  period,  that  matrimony  has  become  impossible 
by  reason  of  the  extravagance  of  women,  that,  truly,  is  past  bearing. 

That  it  should  be  impossible  in  New  York  is  conceivable,  since  how  any 
ordinary  human  being,  possessed  of  only  an  ordinary  income,  can  hope  to  have 
there  a  fitting  shelter  over  his  or  her  unfortunate  head  is,  to  outsiders,  an  end- 
less puzzle ;  but  if,  indeed,  marriage  be  a  hopeless  good  elsewhere  throughout 
the  country,  then  it  is  so  far  more  through  masculine  will,  ambition,  and  expen- 
sive habits,  than  through  the  over-dressing  and  mercenariness  of  women.  Love 
and  a  home  are  to  most  women  the  only  tolerable  career — one  they  are  not  likely 
to  forego  for  any  wilful,  barren  frivolity  or  vanity  whatsoever.  And  if  they  find 
it  is  not  enough,  or  not  true  in  men's  eyes,  that  "  Pretty  is  that  pretty  does,"  it 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  thousand  pities  if  they  act  on  such  knowledge  ;  but  what  will 
you  ?     Is  it  not  natural  ? 

And,  after  all,  with  all  there  is  of  froth  and  glitter,  there  are  yet  a  plenty 
of  good,  pure,  warm-hearted,  high-minded  young  girls  left  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
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earth.  Oftenest  it  is  that  Robinson,  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred to  four  thousand  a  year,  sets  his  aspiring  affections  upon  Miss  Blank, 
an  heiress  dwelling  in  a  marble  palace  that  some  Resolvent,  Expectorant, 
or  Bitters  has  built  and  furnished  forth :  very  probably  the  paternal  Blank 
do^n't  smile  upon  such  aspirations ;  but  was  there  nobody  for  Robinson 
to  fall  in  love  with  in  his  own  order?  No  one  among  the  ranks  of  work- 
ers, since  his  wife  must  lead  a  working  life  ?  She  would  be  less  beruffled  and 
bejewelled — that  goes  without  saying ;  but  if  Robinson  falls  in  love  with  ruffles 
and  jewels  and  cannot  supply  them,  ought  he  then  to  cry  out  that  matrimony 
has  become  impossible  nowadays,  thrbugh  the  extravagance  of  girls  ? 

Two  girls  are  at  this  moment  in  my  mind,  both  excellent  representatives  of 
two  classes  of  women — those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  "  succeed  "  (odious 
term  !  but  not  mine)  with  men. 

Kate  Mcllvaine  is  Bessie's  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  and  much  in  our 
home.  She  is  a  real  gentlemen's  beauty — a  brilliantly-colored  brunette,  tall, 
and  with  an  overwhelming  amount  of  figure.  The  Mcllvaines  have  lost  the 
^eater  part  of  their  fortune  within  ten  years,  but  they  occupy  the  same  place  in 
society,  and  so  far  as  may  be  keep  up  all  the  old  outward  manner  of  wealth. 
But,  wherever  the  pinch  will  not  be  seen,  there  it  is  encountered.  In  their  large 
house  they  keep  but  one  servant,  yet  the  house  must  retain  the  old  look  of  con- 
stant care,  and  the  ladies  of  the  household  be  at  leisure  and  presentable  on  any 
occasion.  Of  course,  something  had  to  be  dropped  somewhere,  and  dainty  neat- 
ness, delicacy  in  trifles,  the  indescribable  subtle  exquisiteness  of  a  thorough 
lady's  person  and  surroundings,  are  lacking  in  the  Mcllvaine  ladies  and  their 
home. 

Kate  knows  where  and  how  to  buy  cheaply  and  effectively,  and  all  manner  of 
inexpensive,  under-cover  dodges  to  seem  without  being.  Nature  bestowed  upon 
het  but  the  merest  wisp  of  hair,  yet  nobody  so  artfully  adds  braids,  puffs,  ring- 
lets, frizzes,  or  changes  from  one  to  another  with  such  bewildering  rapidity. 
The  most  startling  hats  and  bonnets,  the  widest  (and  flimsiest)  sashes,  the  bunch- 
iest  paniers — in  the  days  of  those  hoop-skirts  fitly  yclept  "demoralizers,"  those 
most  audacious  in  volume  and  tilt — in  short,  the  most  advanced  fashions  of  the 
hour,  seem  far  more  a  part  of  Kate's  real  self  than  do  her  bonny  looks,  God- 
given. 

If  costly  etceteras  of  spotless  gloves,  soft  laces,  good  textures,  and  substan- 
tiality are  wanting  to  the  outward  toilette,  it  is  so  very,  very  much  worse  be- 
neath !  The  curves  of  those  olive  arms  and  shoulders  and  that  magnificent  bust 
are  beautiful  to  look  upon  now,  whatever  they  will  be  by  and  by ;  but  soil,  dilap- 
idation, and  utter  carelessness  are  hardly  to  be  pardoned  in  the  eyes  of  a  femi- 
nine beholder. 

Kate  usually  comes  to  us  for  a  month's  or  fortnight's  stay  each  summer 
while  we  are  out  of  town,  her  sole  wardrobe  for  that  period  contained  in  the 
large  hand-satchel  which  is  the  only  luggage  she  ever  brings — the  contents 
thereof  much  after  this  order :  A  box  of  what  passes  for  jewels ;  a  box  of  false 
hair  (like  that 

Charming  Mi«  Cox 
Who  had  no  hair  on  her  head. 
But  carried  her  locka 
About  in  a  box, 
**  For  such  is  the  fashion/*  she  said)  ; 

three  or  four  tremendous  sashes  and  neck-ties  ;  a  white  jacket ;  two  silk  over- 
skirts,  pink  and  garnet ;  a  puffed  tulle  body  with  rosebuds ;  two  laced  pocket 
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handkerchiefs ;  slippers,  fancy-work,  and,  if  there  is  room,  stockings.  All  the 
other  4nani fold  belongings  of  a  fresh  summer  toilette  that  a  laundress  knows  to 
her  sorrow — •*  White  skirts  and  things,  you  know,  I  depend  on  you  for,  Bess  ! " 

It  must  be  ^he  warm  heart  that  is  Kate*s  by  right  of  her  Irish  lineage,  that 
makes  and  keeps  for  her  friends  among  women,  hard  as  they  find  it  to  endure 
the  untidiness,  the  deceits  and  sponging  exactions,  the  worldliness  that  her  life 
has  almost  forced  upon  her;  but  how  immensely  and  universally  she  is  ad- 
mired among  gentlemen  I  And  she  declares  frankly  that  this  admiration  is  the 
very  breath  of  life  to  her;  as  frankly  that  she  doesn't  believe  at  all  in  love, 
money  being  the  sole  essential  in  this  life ;  that  if  she  hasn*t  married  (though 
Vm  sure  she  might  almost  declare  with  the  Newport  Quaker  belle  of  '*  The  Rev- 
olution," "Sir,  I've  refused  thirty  offers  from  this  very  sofa ! "),  it  is  because  no 
pretender  yet  has  possessed  a  fortune  adequate  to  her  needs  ;  that  it  isn't  com- 
fort  she  desires,  but  splendor,  the  power  to  gratify  any  magnificent  whim  that 
may  seize  her.  For  myself,  I  don't  doubt  that  she  will  possess  the  establish- 
ment she  craves — black  eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  superabundant  figure  being  a  com- 
bination against  which  most  men  are  wholly  defenceless. 

My  other  representative  woman  is  a  slender,  fair,  brown-eyed  girl,  thinner 
and  paler  than  she  ought  to  be,  about  as  old  as  Kate,  twenty-six,  and  a  sewing- 
machine  operator.  She  was  sent  to  our  house  to  teach  Bessie  the  mysteries  of 
her  new  Willcox  &  Gibbs,  and  it  was  in  our  sewing-room  that  I  saw  her  first. 
Her  pleasant,  cultivated  voice  and  suave  and  perfect  manner  attracted  my  notice 
at  once,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  she  understood  her  business,  her  apt, 
clear  way  in  explaining  and  illustrating,  delighted  me.  "  Here,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"is  a  nice  little  girl  who  is  a  lady,  skilled  in  her  work,  and  bright  and  eager 
about  it ;  not  getting  the  time  off  in  an  injured,  sulky,  slip-shod  feshion,  waiting 
for  him  to  come  along  and  lift  her  out  of  *such  drudgery.'  O  Miss  Anthony  ! 
'tis  such  girls  as  this  you  need  for  samples,  and  not  persons  who  choose,  say 
pork-packing,  for  an  occupation  ;  who  coif  themselves  in  men's  hats,  whisk  them 
off  and  on  en  gentilhomme^  and  attitudinize  in  photographs  all  over  the  country.' 

I  was  more .  and  more  pleased  with  our  sewing-machine  operator  as  I  ob- 
served her  in  subsequent  lessons,  and  grew  quite  anxious  to  know  somewhat  ot 
the  history  I  was  sure  she  had.  While  I  hesitated,  not  liking  to  ask  a  direct, 
awkward  question,  it  befell  that  the  last  lesson  arrived,  and  during  its  progress 
the  pale  teacher's  face  grew  suddenly  paler,  and  but  for  a  hindering  grasp  she 
would  have  fallen,  fainting,  over  the  machine. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  she  said  some  time  after,  having  recovered 
a  very  uncomfortable  consciousness ;  "  I  never  behaved  like  this  befbre,  but  I 
have  been  suffering  all  day  with  nervous  headache,  and  everything  swam  about 
and  grew  dark  then.  I  heard  some  very  dreadful  news  this  morning  that  pre- 
vented my  taking  any  breakfieist,  and  I've  been  on  my  feet  all  day  since.  I  sup- 
pose that  caused  my  headache.     I  shall  be  able  to  go  on  directly." 

**  You  poor  child  ! "  I  said,  "you  are  not  going  on  another  inch  to-day.  You 
are  going  to  have  some  toast  and  tea  and  then  lie  down  t^ll  you  are  fit  to  go 
home."  She  was  obstinate  that  she  would  finish  her  day's  labor,  but  I  have  age 
to  back  my  obstinacy,  so  she  was  presently  settled  upon  a  lounge  in  my  room, 
mide  comfortable  in  one  of  my  dressing-gowns.  A  lady  all  through— everything 
good  of  its  kind,  and  nicely  made  and  purely  kept  as  for  a  princess- wearer. 
Pretty,  too,  with  enchanting  dimples  in  the  too-pale  cheeks,  the  disordered  hair 
falling  into  soft  brown  rings  about  her  forehead. 

It  was  easier  after  awhile  to  ask  her  what  I  wished,  and  she  told  me  about 
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Her  father  had  been  the  principal  of  a  boys'  school,  but  had  died  when  she, 
the  oldest  child,  was  but  sixteen,  leaving  four  children  younger  than  herself,  and, 
next  to  nothing  to  provide  for  their  needs.  Her  mother  had  taken  a  place  as 
matron  in  a  college,  keeping  her  childr^i  with  her  ;  she  herself  had  gone  imme- 
diately to  learn  what  was  then  novel  work — sewing  upon  a  machine ;  and  after 
two  years  more  of  study  her  oldest  brother  had  decided  to  learn  to  be  a  printer. 
So  the  three  struggled  to  educate  the  others — "You  know  we  could  not  let 
father's  children  be  so  ignorant  as  to  shame  his  memory."  The  task  was  al- 
most over  now.  "  My  second  brother  graduated  at  the  Polytechnic  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  was  engaged,  before  he  graduated,  to  go  to  northern  New  York ;  and 
there  he  is  now,  learning  his  business  practically,  camping  out  and  roughing  it 
generally,  but  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  This  last  spring  we  took  a  good 
house  in  Linden  street,  brought  mother  away  from  the  college,  arid  Helen,  who 
has  been  studying  and  teaching  at  Mme.  M.'s  for  two  years,  has  the  first  floor 
for  a  school  for  little  children.  She  began  in  September  with  twenty,  and  has 
now  thirty-two.  Even  Fan,  our  baby,  who's  trying  to  kill  herself  at  the  School 
of  Design,  has  begun  to  earn  something,  and  we  feel  as  if  the  hardest  is  over. 
It  isn't  too  difficult  for  us  all  together  to  keep  up  the  home,  and  we  enjoy  it  as  if 
we  had  never  had  one." 

"And  has  it  been  all  work  and  no  play  all  these  years  ?" 

**  Oh  no  !  Father  had  a  share  in  the  Mercantile  Library  and  was  a  member 
of  the  F.  Institute.  The  books  and  the  lectures  have  been  a  great  deal  to  us. 
Then  you  know,  in  a  great  city  like  this,  even  poor  people  like  ourselves  can  see 
pictures  and  hear  music.  The  best  thing  has  been  that  every  summer  either  the 
students  at  college  or  some  of  papa's  old  friends — we've  never  known  certainly 
which — have  sent  mamma  an  envelope  marked  *  For  Mrs.  Harrington's  summer 
rest,*  and  containing  a  hundred-dollar  bill.  That  has  given  her  always  six  or 
seven  weeks  at  Deal,  Milford,  or  the  Water  Pass,  and  turn  and  turn  about  we 
have  had  our  little  vacations  with  her.  All  except  me — I  get  a  longer  holiday 
than  the  others.  My  swift-flying  tongue,  I  suppose,  long  ago  procured  for  me 
my  especial  work  in  the  shop  to  sell  the  machines  and  teach  buyers  how  to  use 
them.  Every  fall  after  harvest  a  great  many  machines  are  sent  to  the  country, 
board  is  taken  for  me,  and  I  go  from  farmer's  to  farmer*s  explaining  and  doing 
roj  best  to  make  them  find  the  busy  things  indispensable.  The  country  is  just 
then  at  its  pleasantest  for  me ;  I  am  necessarily  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air  ; 
and  if  I  were  a  fine  lady  with  nothing  to  do,  I  could  not  enjoy  it  more  heartily." 

"  Probably  not  half  as  heartily,  my  dear  child.  But  suppose  one  of  you  had 
wished  to  marry  ? "  I  went  on  like  a  very  dismal  old  raven. 

She  hesitated,  then  answered  me,  laughing  and  blushing, "  I  hope  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  that  some  of  us  will  be  married  one  of  these  days.  It  will  only  be 
that  mother  will  have  several  homes  instead  of  one.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  in- 
different toward  one  another ;  we  have  so  many  reasons  for  loving  each  other 
very,  very  dearly !  My  oldest  brother  will  be  married  some  time  next  year,  if  all 
goes  well.  The  young  lady  is  quite  an  heiress  to  people  like  us,  but  so  frank 
and  good  that  we  have  got  over  being  troubled  about  her  money." 

"  And  yourself?"  I  asked.  "  Has  no  man  had  eyes  in  his  head  to  discern 
even  half  of  what  1  do  ?  " 

She  blushed  more  brightly  still :  "  I  have  been  engaged  eight  years,  and 
some  one  has  tried  to  wait  patiently  during  the  last  four  years.  He  was  an  old 
pupil  of  my  father's,  and  is  professor  now  in  a  Western  university." 

•*  Eight  years  1  why,  the  man  deserves  to  rank  among  the  Immortals  !  And 
how  much  longer  will  you  need  to  make  him  do  without  a  w^ii^aDy  ^j^^OQIC 
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"  I  hardly  know ;  but  little  Fan  must  get  fairly  upon  her  feet  first  It  is 
only  very  lately  that  I  have  dared  begin  to  think  of  it,  even.  When  I  fall  in  a 
brown  study  now  at  home,  they  tease  me :  *  Constance  is  putting  that  library  to 
rights,  or  deciding  about  her  carpets.'  Mother  is  so  good  about  it,  and  is  work- 
ing away  as  busily  for  me  as  if  I  were  to  be  married  directly.  But  I  am  not ;  it 
would  be  too  selfish  of  me  to  run  away  just  at  the  last,  and  I  shall  wait  till  I  am 
certain  not  to  be  missed — save  in  their  love." 

(I  hope  no  one  thinks  I  was  idly  curious.  It  was  simply  that  I,  in  my  elderly 
pilgrim  fashion,  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  brave  young  sister-wayfarer,  and 
earnestly  ca^red  to  know  what  she  would  tell  me.  She  honored  me  by  returning 
my  liking,  has  since  then  been  my  guest  many  times ;  and  though  I  notice  that 
gentlemen  pay  her  but  slight  attention  and  speak  of  her  as  **  that  quiet  Miss 
Barrington,"  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  her  professor,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  glad 
to  make,  thinks,  with  me,  that  here  is  a  Constance  deserving  all  constancy.) 

E.  DE  M. 
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OH  !  the  world  is  wide,  and  its  women  are  fair, 
And  their  beauties  are  all  before  you ; 
The  azure-eyed  with  the  golden  hair. 
The  dusky  orbs  and  locks,  are  there 

To  shed  their  glamour  o'er  you  ; 
And  you're  free  to  choose,  from  amongst  them  all, 
The  one  who  can  most  adore  you. 

From  hearts  that  beat  with  tropical  heat, 

Afiame  at  a  touch  with  passion, 
To  calmer  ones  that  by  northern  suns 

Are  fired  in  a  gentler  fashion, 
You  may  range  at  will,  for  now  you're  fi'ee 
As  a  humming-bird  or  a  honey-bee  ! 

But  whilst  you  are  roving  from  flower  to  flower, 

And  sipping  the  honeyed  treasure. 
You  shall  never  find  in  your  heart  the  power 

To  taste  of  joy's  full  measure. 
The  sweetness  all  on  your  sense  shall  pall, 
The  honey-dew  be  turned  to  gall, 

To  poison  be  changed  the  pleasure  ! 

Then  your  soul  in  its  bitterness  shall  yearn 

For  the  heart  now  scorned  and  slighted  ; 
Once  more  in  your  breast  shall  purely  burn 

Love's  flame  by  memory  lighted. 
Shall  it  burn  in  vain  ?     By  this  parting  pain 

Shall  the  flower  of  my  heart  be  blighted  ? 
No  !  for  the  tears  of  faithful  years 

Shall  keep  it  fresh  ;  and  never. 
In  all  the  world  so  wide  and  fair. 
Shall  you  find  a  sweetness  that  can  compare 

With  the  love  that  is  yours  forever ! 
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By  J.  W.  De  Forest,  Author  of  "  Miss  Raveners  Conversion,"  etc 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ALTHOUGH  Thurstane  did  not  perceive  it,  his  question  was  answered  the 
instant  it  was  asked.  The  answer  started  like  lightning  from  Clara's 
heart,  trembled  through  all  her  veins,  flamed  in  her  cheeks,  and  sparkled  in  her 
eyes. 

Such  a  moment  of  agitation  and  happiness  she  had  never  before  known,  and 
had  never  supposed  that  she  could  know.  It  was  altogether  beyond  her  control. 
She  could  have  stopped  her  breathing  ten  times  easier  than  she  could  have 
quelled  her  terror  and  her  joy.  She  was  no  more  master  of  the  power  and  di- 
rection of  her  feelings,  than  the  river  below  was  master  of  its  speed  and  course. 
One  of  the  mightiest  of  the  instincts  which  rule  the  human  race  had  made  her 
entirely  its  own.  She  was  not  herself;  she  was  Thurstane  ;  she  was  love.  The 
love  incarnate  is  itself,  and  not  the  person  in  whom  it  is  embodied. 

There  was  but  one  answer  possible  to  Clara.  Somehow,  either  by  look  or 
word,  she  must  say  to  Thurstane,  "Yes."  Prudential  considerations  might 
come  afterward — might  come  too  late  to  be  of  use  ;  no  matter.  The  only  thing 
now  to  be  done,  the  only  thing  which  first  or  last  must  be  done,  the  only  thing 
which  fate  insisted  should  be  done,  was  to  say  "  Yes." 

It  was  said.  Never  mind  how.  Thurstane  heard  it  and  understood  it. 
Clara  also  heard  it,  as  if  it  were  not  she  who  uttered  it,  but  some  overruling 
power,  or  some  inward  possession,  which  spoke  for  her.  She  heard  it  and  she 
acquiesced  in  it.  The  matter  was  settled.  Her  destiny  had  been  pronounced. 
The  man  to  whom  her  heart  belonged  had  his  due. 

Gara  passed  through  a  minute  which  was  in  some  respects  like  a  lifetime, 
and  in  some  respects  like  a  single  second.  It  was  crowded  and  encumbered 
with  emotions  sufficient  for  years  ;  it  was  the  scholastic  needle-point  on  which 
stood  a  multitude  of  angels.  It  lasted,  she  could  not  say  how  long ;  and  then 
of  a  sudden  she  could  hardly  remember  it.  Hours  afterwards  she  had  not  fully 
disentangled  from  this  minute  and  yet  monstrous  labyrinth  a  clear  recollection 

'  t  had  answered.     Only  the  splendid  exit  of  it 
t  she  was  his  affianced  wife. 
? ! "  she  whispered,  when  she  had  a  little  re» 
lUst  ask  Mufioz." 

e  added,  looking  anxiously  in  his  eyes.  She 
;  on  his  shoulders,  as  if  he  were  already  her 

eplied  the  young  fellow,  gazing  with  almost 
a  beautiful  union  of  the  man-soul  and  woman- 
:ion  the  one  of  the  other,  and  not  only  asking 

e  him,'*  said  Clara,  forgetting  how  Mufioz  had 
ying  an  American.    "  He  can't  help  but  like 

! "  whispered  Thurstane,  worshipping  her  fbf 
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After  a  while  Clara  thought  of  Texas  Smith,  and  shuddered  out,  "  Bui  oh, 
how  many  dangers !     Oh,  my  friend,  how  will  yon  be  safe  ?  " 

*'  Leave  that  to  me,"  he  replied,  comprehending  her  at  Qncet  *'  I  will  take 
care  of  that  man." 

"  Do  be  prudent" 

**I  will.  For  ^(7»r  sake,  my  dear  child,  I  promise  it  Well,  now  we  must 
part     1  must  rouse  no  suspicions." 

"  Yes.    We  must  be  prudent" 

He  was  about  to  leave  her  when  a  new  and  terrible  thought  struck  him,  and 
made  him  look  at  her  as  though  they  were  about  to  part  forever. 

"If  Muftoz  leaves  you  his  fortune,"  he  said  firmly,  '*  you  shall  be  free.^' 

She  stared ;  after  a  moment  she  burst  into  a  little  laugh ;  then  she-ehook 
her  tlager  in  bi§  face  and  said,  blushing,  "  Yes,  free  to  be — ^your  wife." 

He  caught  the  fjiger,  bent  his  head  over  it  and  kissed  it,  ready  to  cry  upon 
it  It  was  the  only  kiss  that  he  had  given  her ;  and  what  a  world-wide  event  ijt 
was  to  both  t  Ah,  these  lovers  I  They  find  a  universe  wher^  others  see  only 
trifles ;  they  are  gifted  with  the  second-sight  and  live  amid  n^racles. 

"  Do  be  careful,  oh  my  dear  friend  1 "  was  the  last  whisper  of  Clara  as  Thur- 
stane  quitted  th^  tower.  Thea  she  passed  the  day  in  ascending  and  descending 
between  heights  of  h^piness  and  abysses  of  anxiety^  Her  existence  hencefor- 
ward was  a  Jacob's  ladder,  which  had  i^  foot  on  a  wprld  of  crime  and  sorrow, 
and  its  top  in  heavens  passing  description. 

As  for  Thurstane,  he  had  to  think  and  act,  for  something  must  be  done  with 
Texas  Smith.  He  queried  whether  the  fellow  might  not  have  seen  Clara  vfhen 
she  pushed  him  out  of  the  crevice,  and  would  not  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
kill  her.  Angered  by  this  supposition,  he  at  first  resolved  to  seize  him,  charge 
him  with  his  crime,  zjid  turn  him  loose  in  the  desert  to  tfik^  his  chance  amopg 
the  Apaches.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  change  tb^ 
enemy  into  a  partisan.  While  be  was  pondering  these  matters  bis  eye  fell  upon 
the  man.  His  army  habit  of  authority  and  of  butting  straight  at  the  face  of  dan- 
ger immediately  got  the  better  of  his  wish  to  manage  the  naatter  delicately,  and 
made  him  forget  his  promises  to  be  prudent  Beckoning  Texas  to  follow  him, 
he  marched  out  of  the  plaza  through  the  nearest  gap,  faced  about  upon  his  foe 
with  an  imperious  stare,  and  said  abruptly,  "  My  man,  do  you  want  to  be  shot  ?  " 

Texas  Smith  had  his  revolver  and  long  hunting-knife  in  bis  waist-belt  He 
thought  of  drawing  both  at  once  and  going  at  Thurstane,  who  was  certainly  in 
no  better  state  fpr  battle,  having  only  revolver  and  sabre.  But  the  chance  of 
combat  was  even  ;  the  certainty  of  being  slaughtered  after  it  by  the  soldiers  was 
depressing ;  and,  what  was  more  immediately  to  the  point,  he  was  cowed  by 
that  stare  of  habitual  authority, 

"  Capm 1  don't,"  he  said,  watching  the  officer  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  for, 

however  unwilling  to  fight  as  things  were,  he  meant  to  defend  himself. 

"  Because  I  could  have  you  se^  i;p  by  my  sergeant  a^d  expputeil  by  n^  pri- 
vates," continued  Thurstane^ 

"  Capm,  I  reckon  you're  round  thj^rq,''  admitted  Texas,  with  a  slight  flinch  in 
his  manner. 

**  Now,  then,  do  you  want  to  fight  a  duel  ? "  bfioke  out  the  angry  youngster, 
his  pugnacity  thoroughly  gettir^  the  better  of  his  wisdom.  "  We  both  h^ye  pia- 
lois." 

"  Capm,'*  said  the  brj^vo,  and  then  came  to  a  pause — "  Capnii,  I  ain't  a  gen- 
tleman," he  resumed,  with  the  sulky  humility  of  a  bulldog  who  is  beaten  by  hi? 
master.     "  I  own  up  to  it,  Capm.    I  ain't  a  gentleman." 
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He  was  a  '•poor  white '*  by  birth  ;  he  remembered  still  the  "high-toned  gen- 
tlemen "  who  used  to  overawe  his  childhood ;  he  recognized  in  Thurstane  that 
unforgotten  air  of  domination,  and  he  was  thoroughly  daunted  by  it  Moreover, 
there  was  his  acquired  apd  very  rational  fear  of  the  army-r-a  fear  which  had  con- 
siderably increased  upon  him  ^since  he  had  joined  this  expedition,  for  he  had 
noted  carefully  the  disciplined  obedience  of  the  little  squad  of  regulars,  and  had 
been  much  struck  with  its  obvious  potency  for  offence  and  defence. 

**  You  won't  fight  ? "  said  the  offipen    "  Well,  then,  will  ypu  stop  hunting 

"  Capm,  ril  go  that  much.*' 

**  Will  you  pledge  yourseK  uot  to  hajrm  any  one  in  this  party,  man  or  woman  ?  " 

«  ril  go  that  much,  too." 

^  I  don't  want  to  get  any  tale^  out  of  you.  You  can  keep  your  secrets. 
Damn  your  secrets  ! " 

"  Capm,  you're  jest  the  whitest  man  I  ever  sec," 

"  Will  you  pledge  yourself  to  keep  dark  about  this  talk  that  we've  had  } " 

*'You  bet!"  replied  Texas  Smith,  with  ap  indescribable  air  of  humiliation. 
"  I'm  outbragge4.    I  shan't  tell  of  it" 

^  1  shall  give  orders  tp  my  men.  If  anytjiing  queer  happens,  you  won't  live 
the  day  out." 

*'  The  keerds  is  stocked  agii;  me,  Capm.    I  pass.    You  kin  play  it  alone." 

"  Now,  then,  w^k  back  to  the  Casa*  and  keep  quiet  during  the  rest  of  this 
journey." 

The  most  humbled  bushwhacker  and  cutthroat  between  the  two  oceans,  Tex- 
a^  Smith  stepped  out  i«  front  of  Thurstane  and  returned  to  the  cooking-fire, 
not  quite  certain  as  he  niarched  that  he  would  not  get  a  pistol-ball  in  the  back 
of  his  head,  but  showing  no  emotion  in  his  swarthy,  sallow,  haggard  counte- 

Akbough  Thurstgne  trusted  rtiat  dafiger  from  that  quarter  was  over,  he  nev- 
ertheless called  Mpyer  aside  ^d  muttered  to  him,  ^^  Sergeant,  I  have  some  con- 
fidential orders  for  you.  If  murder  happenis  to  n>e,  or  to  any  otl^er  person  in  this 
pfirfy,  have  that  Te^an  shot  immediately^" 

**  I  will  addend  to  it,  Leftenant,"  replied  Meyer  with  perfect  calmness  ai^d 
mtk  his  mechs^nical  salute. 

"  You  may  give  KeUy  tb^  samp  iQstructions,  cpnfidentially." 
«*  Yes,  Leftenant" 

Texas  Smith,  fifteen  or  twenty  vards  away,  watched  this  dialogue  with  an  in- 

:ism  could  hardly  conceal.  When  the  ser- 
\e  gave  him  a  glance  which  was  at  opce 
:e  for  him  to  sit  down  on  a  junk  of  adobe, 
:o.  Meyer  took  it,  saying,  **  Thank  you, 
>arently  amicable  silence, 
s  doom  was  sealed  if  murder  should  occur 
ction  of  Coronado,  he  did  not  believe  that 
a^d  as  to  finding  safety  in  flight,  the  cards 
lina."  Indeed,  what  had  qi|el!ed  him  more 
he  should  be  driven  out  to  take  his  lu/ck 
Thurstane  had  taken  a  fancy  to  swap  him 
t  apd  cheerful  fire  there  would  have  been 
ughly  the  skin  would  have  been  peeled  off 
his  finger  jpints  and  toe  joints!    Coarse, 
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unimaginative,  hardened,  and  beastly  as  Texas  Smith  was,  his  flesh  crawled  a 
little  at  the  thought  of  it     Presently  it  struck  him  that  he  had  better  do  some- 
thing to  propitiate  a  man  who  could  send  him  to  encounter  such  a  fate. 
"  Sergeant,"  he  said  in  his  harsh,  hollow  croak  of  a  voice. 
"Well,  Schmidt?" 

"  Them  creeturs  oughter  browse  outside.** 

"So.     You  are  right,  Schmidt."  . 

"  If  the  Capm  Ml  let  me  have  three  good  men.  111  take  'em  out." 
Meyer's  light- blue  eyes,  twinkling  from  under  his  sandy  eyelashes,  studied 
the  face  of  the  outlaw. 

"  I  should  zay  it  was  a  goot  blan,  Schmidt,"  he  decided.  "  I'll  mention  it  to 
the  leftenant." 

Thurstane,  on  being  consulted,  gave  his  consent.  Meyer  detailed  Shubert 
and  two  of  the  Mexican  cattle-drivers  to  report  to  Smith  for  duly.  The  Texan 
mounted  his  men  on  horses,  separated  one-third  of  the  mules  from  the  others, 
drove  them  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  left  them  on  the  green  hillside,  while  he 
pushed  on  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  plain  and  formed  his  line  of  four  skir- 
mishers. When  a  few  of  the  Apaches  approached  to  see  what  was  going  on,  he 
levelled  his  rifle,  knocked  over  one  of  the  horses,  and  sent  the  rest  off"  capering. 
After  four  or  five  hours  he  drove  in  his  mule's  and  took  out  another  set.  The 
Indians  could  only  interrupt  his  pastoral  labors  by  making  a  general  charge ; 
and  that  would  expose  them  to  a  fire  from  the  ruin,  against  which  they  could  not 
retaliate.  They  thought  it  wise  to  make  no  trouble,  and  all  day  the  foraging 
went  on  in  peace. 

Peace  everywhere.  Inside  the  fortress  sleeping,  cooking,  mending  of  equip- 
ments, and  cleaning  of  arms.  Over  the  plain  mustangs  filling  themselves  with 
grass  and  warriors  searching  for  roots.  Not  a  movement  worth  heeding  was 
made  by  the  Apaches  until  the  herders  drove  in  their  first  relay  of  mules,  when 
a  dozen  hungry  braves  lassoed  the  horse  which  Smith  had  shot,  dragged  him 
away  to  a  safe  distance,  and  proceeded  to  cut  him  up  into  steaks.  On  seeing 
this,  the  Texan  cursed  himself  to  all  the  hells  that  were  known  to  him. 

"  It's  the  last  time  they'll  catch  me  butcherin*  for  'em,^'  he  growled.  "  If  I 
can't  hit  a  man,  I  won't  shute." 

One  more  night  in  the  Casa  de  Montezuma,  with  Thurstane  for  officer  of  the 
guard.  His  arrangements  were  like  Meyer's  :  the  animals  in  the  rear  rooms  of 
the  Casa ;  Coronado's  squad  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms,  and  Meyer's  in  the 
other ;  a  sentry  on  the  roof,  and  another  in  the  plaza.  The  only  change  was  that, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  fuel,  no  watch-fires  were  built.  As  Thurstane  expected  an 
attack,  and  as  Indian  assaults  usually  take  place  just  before  daybreak,  he  chose 
the  first  half  of  the  night  for  his  tour  of  sleep.  At  one  he  was  awakened  by 
Sweeny,  who  was  sergeant  of  his  squad,  Kelly  being  with  Meyer  and  Shubert 
with  Coronado. 

"Well,  Sweeny,  anything  stirring?"  he  asked. 

"  Divil  a  stir,  Liflinant." 

"  Did  nothing  happen  during  your  guard  ?  " 

"Liftinant,"  replied  Sweeny,  searching  his  memory  for  an  incident  which 
should  prove  his  watchfulness — *•  the  moon  went  down." 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  interfere." 

"  Liftinant,  I  thought  it  was  none  o'  my  bizniss." 

"  Send  a  man  to  relieve  the  sentry  on  the  roof,  and  let  him  come  down  here." 

"  I  done  it,  Liftinant,  before  I  throubled  ye.  Where  shall  we  slape  ?  Jist  by 
the  corner  here  ?  "  ^,g,  ,^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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<*  Na  I'll  change  that  Two  just  inside  of  one  doorway  and  two  inside  the 
other.    PU  stay  at  the  angle  myself." 

Three  hours  passed  as  quietly  as  the  wool-clad  footsteps  of  the  Grecian  Fate. 
Then,  stealing  through  the  profound  darkness,  came  the  faintest  rustle  in^agina- 
ble.  It  was  not  the  noise  of  feet,  but  rather  that  oi  bodies  slowly  dragging 
through  herbage,  as  if  men  were  crawling  or  rolling  toward  the  Casa.  Thur- 
stane,  not  quite  sure  of  his  hearing,  and  unwilling  to  disturb  the  garrison  without 
cause,  cocked  bis  revolver  and  listened  intently. 

Suddenly  the  sentry  in  the  plaza  fired,  and,  rushing  in  upon  him,  fell  motion- 
fess  at  his  feet,  while  the  air  was  filled  in  an  instant  with  the  whistling  of  ar- 
rows, the  trampling  of  running  men,  and  the  horrible  quavering  of  the  war* 
whoop. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

At  the  noise  of  the  Apache  charge  Thurstane  sprang  in  two  bounds  to  Cor- 
onado's  entrance,  and  threw  himself  inside  of  it  with  a  shout  of  **  Indians  !  " 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  a  doorway  of  the  Casa  was  five  feet  in 
depth,  it  was  only  four  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  less  than  thirty  inches  at  the 
top,  so  that  it  was  something  in  the  way  of  a  defile  and  easily  defensible.  The 
moment  Thurstane  was  inside,  he  placed  himself  behind  one  of  the  solid  jambs 
of  the  opening,  and  presented  both  sabre  and  revolver. 

Immediately  after  him  a  dozen  running  Indians  reached  the  portal,  some  of 
them  plunging  into  it  and  the  others  pushing  and  howling  close  around  it. 
Three  successive  shots  and  as  many  quick  thrusts,  all  delivered  in  the  darkness, 
but  telling  at  close  quarters  on  naked  chests  and  faces,  cleared  the  passage  in 
half  a  minute.  By  this  time  Texas  Smith,  Coronado,  and  Shubert  had  leaped 
up,  got  their  senses  about  them,  and  commenced  a  fire  of  rifie  shot,  pistol  shot, 
and  buck-and-ball.  In  another  half  minute  nothing  remained  in  the  doorway 
but  two  or  three  corpses,  while  outside  there  were  howls  as  of  wounded.  The 
attack  here  was  repulsed,  at  least  for  the  present. 

But  at  the  other  door  matters  had  gone  differently,  and,  as  it  seemed,  fatally 
ilL  There  had  been  no  one  fully  awakened  to  keep  the  assailants  at  bay  until  the 
other  defenders  could  rouse  themselves  and  use  their  weapons.  Half  a  dozen 
Apaches,  holding  their  lances  before  them  like  pikes,  rushed  over  the  sleeping 
Sweeny  and  burst  clean  into  the  room  before  Meyer  and  his  men  were  fairly, 
on  their  feet  In  the  profound  darkness  not  a  figure  could  be  distinguished  ; 
and  there  was  a  brief  trampling  and  yelling,  during  which  no  one  was  hurt 
Lances  and  bows  were  useless  in  a  room  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  without  a  ray  of 

ir  long  weapons,  drew  their  knives,  groped 
mdom,  and  cut  each  other.  Nevertheless, 
f  eyer  and  his  people,  crouching  in  corners, 
¥eeny,  awakened  by  a  kneading  of  Apache 
erfectly  still,  and  either  was  not  noticed  or 
m  comrade  had  rushed  along  with  the  as- 
le  inner  rooms,  and  hastened  up  to  the  roofl 
ed  defence. 

>romptly  followed  their  daring  leaders,  the 

But,  as  so  often  happens  in  night  attacks, 

ivestigation.    Fifty  warriors  halted  around 
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the  doorway,  some  whooping  or  callings  and  others  Kst^iiing.  Th^  fi^e  ot  six 
within,  probably  fearful  of  being  hit  if  they  spoke,  made  no  answer.  The  senti- 
nel on  the  roof  fired  down  without  seeing  any  one,  and  had  arrows  sent  back  at 
him  by  men  who  were  as  blinded  as  him^lf.  The  dafkness  and  mystttty  crip- 
pled  the  attack  almost  as  completely  as  the  defence. 

Sweeny  was  the  first  to  break  the  charm.  A  warrior  who  attempled  to  enter 
the  doorway  struck  his  boot  against  a  pair  of  legs,  and  stooped  down  to  feei  if 
they  were  alive.  By  a  lucky  intuitioa  of  scared  self-defence,  the  little  Paddy 
made  a  furious  kick  into  the  air  with  both  his  solid  army  shoes,  and  sent  the  in- 
vader reeling  into  the  outer  darkness.  Then  he  fined  his  gun  just  as  it  lay,  and 
brought  down  one  of  the  braves  inside  with  a  broken  ankle.  The  blaze  of  the 
discharge  faintly  lighted  up  the  room,  and  Meyer  let  fly  instantly,  killing  anothet 
of  the  intruders.  But  the  Indians  also  had  been  able  to  see.  Those  who  sur- 
vived uttered  their  yell  and  plunged  into  the  corners,  stabbing  with  their  knives. 
There  was  a  wild,  blind,  eager  scuffiing,  miiced  with  anpther  shot  or  two,  oaths, 
whooping,  screams,  tramplings,  and  aimless  blows  with  musket-butts. 

Reinforcements  arrived  for  both  parties,  four  or  five  movt  Apaches  stealing 
into  the  room,  while  Thurstane  and  Sbubert  came  through  from  Coronado'S 
side.  Hitherto,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  garrison  had  lost  any  killed  except  the 
sentry  who  had  fallen  outside ;  but  presently  the  lieutenant  heard  Shubert  cry  out 
in  that  tone  of  surprise,  pain,  and  anger,  which  announces  a  severe  wound. 

The  scream  was  followed  by  a  fall,  a  short  scuffle,  repeated  stabbings,  and 
violent  breathing  mixed  with  low  groans.  Thurstane  groped  to  the  scene  of 
combat,  put  out  his  left  hand,  felt  a  naked  back,  and  drove  his  sabre  strongly 
and  cleanly  into  it    Thei-e  was  a  hideous  yell,  ahother  fall,  and  then  silence. 

Afler  that  he  stood  still,  not  knowing  whither  to  move.  The  trampling  of 
feet,  the  hasty  breathing  of  struggling  men,  the  dull  sound  of  blows  upon  living 
bodies,  the  yells  and  exclamations  and  calls,  had  all  ceased  at  once.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  everybody  in  the  room  had  been  killed  except  himself.  He  could 
not  hear  a  sound  in  the  darkness  besides  the  beating  of  his  own  heart,  and  an  oc- 
casional feeble  moan  rising  from  the  floor.  In  all  his  soldierly  life  he  had  never 
known  a  moment  that  was  anything  like  so  horrible. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  minutes,  remembering  that  it  was  his  duty  as  an 
ofiicer  to  be  a  rallying  point,  he  staked  his  life  on  his  very  next-breath  and  called 
out  firmly,  «  Meyer !  " 

"  Here  I "  answered  the  sergeant,  as  if  he  were  at  roll-ttdl. 
*      •*  Where  are  you  ? " 

"  I  am  near  the  toorway,  Leftenant    Sweeny  is  with  tae.*' 

"*Tis  I  be,"  interjected  Sweeny. 

Thurstane,  feeling  his  way  cautiously,  advanced  to  the  entrance  and  found 
the  two  men  standing  on  one  side  of  it. 

"Where  are  the  Indians  ?"  he  Whispered. 

"  I  think  they  are  all  out,  except  the  tead  ones,  Lef^etiant." 

Thurstane  gave  an  order :  "  All  forward  to  the  door." 

Steps  of  men  stealing  from  the  inner  room  responded  to  this  comrrtand. 

"  Call  the  roll,  Sergeafat,"  said  Thurstane. 

In  a  low  voice  Meyer  recited  the  names  of  the  siit  men  who  belonged  to  his 
squad,  and  of  Shubert.    All  responded  except  the  last 

"  I  am  avraid  Shupert  is  gone,  Leftenant,"  muttered  the  sergeant ;  and  the 
officer  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  so." 

All  this  time  there  had  been  perfect  silence  outside,  as  if  the  Indians  also 
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were  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety.  But  immediately  after  the  roll-call  had 
ceased,  a  few  arrows  Whistled  through  the  entrance  and  struck  with  short  sharp 
spats  into  the  hard-finished  partition  within. 

'*  Yes,  tbey  are  all  out/'  said  Thurstane.  **  But  we  must  keep  quiet  till  day- 
break." 

There  followed  a  half  hour  which  seemed  like  a  month.  Once  Thurstane 
stole  softly  through  the  Casa  to  Coronado*s  room,  found  all  safe  there,  and  re- 
turned, stumbling  over  bodies  both  going  and  coming.  At  last  the  slow  dawn 
came  and  sent  a  faint,  faint  radiance  through  the  door,  enabling  the  benighted 
eyes  within  to  discover  one  dolorous  object  after  another.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
room  lay  the  boy  Shubert,  perfectly  motionless  and  no  doubt  dead.  Here  and 
there,  slowly  revealing  themselves  through  the  diminishing  darkness,  like  horri- 
ble waifs  left  uncovered  by  a  falling  river,  appeared  the  bodies  of  four  Apaches, 
naked  to  the  breechcloth  and  painted  black,  all  quiet  except  one  which  twitched 
convulsively.  The  clay  floor  was  marked  by  black  pools  and  stains  which  were 
undoubtedly  blood.  Other  fearful  blotches  were  scattered  along  the  entrance, 
as  if  grievously  wounded  men  had  tottered  through  it,  or  slain  warriors  had  been 
dragged  out  by  their  comrades. 

While  the  battle  is  still  in  suspense  a  soldier  looks  with  but  faint  emotion, 
iU)d  almost  without  pity,  upon  the  dead  and  wounded.  They  are  natural ;  they 
belong  to  the  scene  ;  what  else  should  be  see  ?  Moreover,  the  essential  senti- 
ments of  the  time  and  place  ate,  first,  a  hard  egoism  which  thinks  mainly  of 
self-preservation,  and  second,  a  stern  sense  of  duty  which  regulates  it.  In  the 
fiercer  moments  of  the  conflict  even  these  feelings  are  drowned  in  a  wild  excite- 
ment which  n>ay  be  either  exultation  or  terror.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ordirary 
sympathies  of  humanity  for  the  suffering  and  for  the  dead  are  suspended. 

Looking  at  Shubert,  our  lieutenant  simply  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  lost  a 
man.  My  command  is  weakened  by  so  much."  Then  his  mind  turned  with 
promptness  to  the  still  living  and  urgent  incidents  of  the  situation.  Could  he 
peep  out  of  the  doorway  without  getting  an  arrow  through  the  head  .'  Was  the 
roof  of  the  Casa  safe  from  escalade  ?    Were  any  of  his  people  wounded  ? 

This  last  question  he  at  once  put  in  English  and  Spanish.  Kelly  replied, 
**  Slightly,  sir,"  and  pointed  to  his  left  shoulder,  pretty  smartly  laid  open  by  the 
thrust  of  a  knife.  One  of  the  Indian  muleteers,  who  was  sitting  propped  up  in 
a  comer,  faintly  raised  his  head  and  showed  a  horrible  gash  in  his  thigh.  At 
a  sign  from  Thurstane  another  muleteer  bound  up  the  wound  with  the  sleeve  of 
Shubert's  shirt,  which  he  slashed  off  for  the  purpose.  Kelly  said,  "Never  mind 
me,  sir ;  it's  no  great  aiiisiir,  sir." 

**  Two  killed  and  two  wounded,"  thought  the  lieutenant  "  We  are  losing 
more  than  our  proportion." 

iigh  to  distinguish  objects  clearly,  a  lively  fire 
sa.  Judging  that  the  attention  of  the  assail- 
,  Thurstane  cautiously  edged  his  head  forward 
.  The  Apaches  were  still  in  the  plaza ;  he  dis- 
them ;  they  were  jumping  about  and  firing  ar- 
hat  this  could  not  last  long ;  that  they  would 
sketry  from  above  ;  that,  in  short,  things  were 

us  lest  Clara  should  expose  herself  to  the  mis- 

n,  sent  one  of  the  Mexicans  to  reinforce  Meyer, 

tower,  taking  along  sabre,  rifle,  and  revolver. 
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He  was  ascending  the  last  of  the  stepped  sticks,  and  had  the  trap-door  of  the 
isolated  room  just  above  him,  when  he  heard  a  shout,  '*  Come  up  here,  some- 
body 1 » 

It  was  the  snuffling  utterance  of  Phineas  Glover,  who  slept  on  the  roof  as 
permanent  guard  of  the  ladies.  Tumbling  into  the  room,  Thurstane  found  the 
skipper  and  two  muleteers  defending  the  doorway  against  five  Apaches,  who  had 
reached  the  roof,  three  of  them  already  on  their  feet  and  plying  their  arrows, 
while  the  two  others  were  clambering  over  the  ledge.  Clara  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
were  crouched  on  their  beds  behind  the  shelter  of  the  wall. 

The  young  man's  first  desperate  impulse  was  to  rush  out  and  fight  hand  to 
hand.  But  remembering  the  dexterity  of  Indians  in  single  combat,  he  halted 
just  in  time  to  escape  a  flight  of  missiles,  placed  himself  behind  the  jamb  of  the 
doorway,  and  fired  his  rifle.  At  that  short  distance  Sweeny  would  hardly  have 
missed ;  and  the  nearest  Apache,  leaning  forward  with  outspread  arms,  fell 
dead.  Then  the  revolver  came  into  play,  and  another  warrior  dropped  his  bow, 
his  shoulder  shattered.  Glover  and  the  muleteers,  steadied  by  this  opportune 
reinforcement,  reloaded  and  resumed  their  file-firing.  Guns  were  too  much  for 
archery ;  three  Indians  were  soon  stretched  on  the  roof;  the  others  slung  them- 
selves over  the  eaves  and  vanished. 

"  Darned  if  they  didn't  reeve  a  tackle  to  git  up,"  exclaimed  Glover  in  amaze- 
ment. 

It  appeared  that  the  savages  had  twisted  lariats  into  long  cords,  fastened 
rude  grapples  to  the  end  of  them,  flung  them  from  the  wall  below  the  Casa,  and 
so  made  their  daring  escalade. 

**  Look  out  1 "  called  Thurstane  to  the  investigating  Yankee.-  But  the  warn- 
ing came  too  late ;  Glover  uttered  a  yell  of  surprise,  pain,  and  rage ;  this  time  it 
was  not  his  nose,  but  his  left  ear. 

**  Reckon  they'll  jest  chip  off  all  my  feeturs  'fore  they  git  done  with  me,"  he 
grinned,  feeling  of  the  wounded  part.    *^  Git  my  figgerhead  smooth  all  round." 

To  favor  the  escalade,  the  Apaches  in  the  plaza  had  renewed  their  war-whoop, 
sent  flights  of  arrows  at  the  Casa,  and  made  a  spirited  but  useless  charge  on  the 
doorways.  Its  repulse  was  the  signal  for  a  general  and  hasty  flight  Just  as 
the  rising  sun  spread  his  haze  of  ruddy  gold  over  the  east,  there  was  a  despair- 
ing yell  which  marked  the  termination  of  the  conflict,  and  then  a  rush  for  the 
gaps  in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure.  In  one  minute  firom  the  signal  for  retreat  the 
top  of  the  hill  did  not  contain  a  single  painted  combatant.  No  vigorous  pur- 
suit ;  the  garrison  had  had  enough  of  fighting ;  besides,  ammunition  was  becom- 
ing precious.  Texas  Smith  alone,  insatiably  bloodthirsty  and  an  independent 
fighter,  skulked  hastily  across  the  plaza,  ambushed  himself  in  a  crevice  of  the 
ruin,  and  took  a  couple  of  shots  at  the  savages  as  they  mounted  their  ponies  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  skedaddled  loosely  across  the  plain.  • 

When  he  returned  he  croaked  out,  with  an  unusual  air  of  excitement,  *'  Big 
.thing ! " 

"  What  is  a  pig  ding  ?  "  inquired  Sergeant  Meyer. 

*<  Never  see  Injuns  make  such  a  fight  afore." 

"  Nor  I,"  assented  Meyer. 

''  Stranger,  they  fowt  first-rate,"  affirmed  Smith,  half  admiring  the  Apaches. 
**  How  many  did  we  save  ?  " 

'*  Here  are  vour  in  our  room,  und  the  leftenant  says  there  are  three  on  the 
-roof,  und  berhabs  we  killed  vour  or  vive  outside." 

**  A  dozen  ! "  chuckled  Texas,  "  besides  the  wounded.  Let's  hcv  a  look  at 
the  dead  uns." 
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Going  into  Meyer's  room,  he  found  one  of  the  Apaches  still  twitching,  and 
immediately  cut  his  throat  Then  he  climbed  to  the  roof,  gloated  over  the  three 
bodies  there,  dragged  them  one  by  one  to  the  ledge,  and  pitched  them  into  ihe 
plaza. 

^That'll  settle  'em,"  he  remarked  with  a  sigh  of  intense  satisfaction,  like  that 
of  a  baby  when  it  has  broken  its  rattle.  Coming  down  again,  he  looked  all  the 
corpses  over  again,  and  said  with  an  air  of  disappointment  which  wais  almost 
sentimental,  '*  On'y  a  dozen  1 " 

**  I  kin  keer  for  the  Injuns,"  he  volunteered  when  the  question  came  up  of 
burying  the  dead.    "  l*d  rather  keer  for  *em  than  not.*' 

Before  Thurstane  knew  what  was  going  on,  Texas  had  finished  his  labor  of 
love.  A  crevice  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  enclosure  looktd  out  upon  a  steep 
slope  of  marl,  almost  a  precipice,  which  slanted  sheer  into  the  boiling  flood  of 
the  San  Juan.  To  this  crevice  Texas  dragged  one  naked  carcass  after  another, 
bundled  it  through,  launched  it  with  a  vigorous  sl\ove,  and  then  watched  it  with 
a  pantherish  grin,  licking  his  chops  as  it  were,  as  it  rolled  down  the  steep, 
splashed  into  the  river,  and  set  out  on  its  swift  voyage  toward  the  Pacific. 

*^  I  s'pose  you'll  want  to  dig  a  hole  for  him^''  he  said,  coming  into  the  Casa 
and  looking  wistfully  at  the  body  of  poor  young  Shubert. 

Sergeant  Meyer  motioned  him  to  go  away.  Thurstane  was  entering  in  his 
journal  an  inventory  of  the  deceased  soldier's  effects.  He  had  already  made  a 
minute  of  the  date  and  cause  of  his  death.  These  with  other  facts,  such  as  name, 
age,  physical  description,  birthplace,  time  of  service,  amount  of  pay  due,  balance 
of  clothing-account  and  stoppages,  must  be  more  or  less  repeated  on  various 
records,  such  as  the  descriptive  book  of  the  company,  the  daily  return,  the 
monthly  return,  the  quarterly  return,  the  muster-roll,  from  which  the  name  would 
be  dropped,  and  the  final  statements  which  were  to  go  to  the  Adjutant-General 
and  the  Paymaster-General.  Even  in  the  desert  the  monstrous  accountability 
system  of  the  army  lived  and  burgeoned. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  until  about  noon,  when  the  sentinel  on  the 
outer  wall  announced  that  the  Apaches  were  approaching  in  force,  and  Thurstane 
gave  orders  to  barricade  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Casa  with  some  large  blocks  of 
adobe,  saying  to  himself,  "  I  ought  to  have  done  it  before." 

This  work  well  under  way,  he  hastened  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  recon- 
noitred the  enemy. 

**  They  are  not  going  to  attack,"  said  Coronado.  "They  are  going  to  torture 
the  girl  Pepita." 

Thurstane  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  observing,  "  I  must  keep  the  women  in 
the  Casa." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


rlure  scene,  had  ascended  to  the 
d  anxious. 

i,  taking  hold  of  his  sleeve  with 
ig  way,  which  was  common  with 

ideed,  there  was  nothing  which 
he  hated  and  despised  it  as  if  it 
bere  was  a  case  where  he  must 
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"  The  Apaches  are  just  below,"  he  mombied.  "  Not  6ne  of  you  women  must 
venture  out.     I  will  see  to  everything.     Be  good  ribw." 

She  gave  his  sleeve  a  little  twitch,  smiled  confidingly  in  his  face,  and  sat 
down  to  do  some  much-needed  mending. 

Having  posted  Sweeny  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders^  with  insfrubtions  to  let  none 
of  the  women  descend,  Thurstane  hastened  back  to  the  exterior  wall,  drawn  by 
a  horrible  fascination.  With  his  field^lass  he  could  distinguish  every  action  ot 
the  tragedy  which  was  being  enacted  on  the  plain.  Pepita^  efltirely  stripped  of 
her  clothing,  was  already  bound  to  the  sapling  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
rivulet,  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Apaches  were  dancing  around  her  in  a  circle, 
each  one  approaching  her  in  turn,  howling  in  her  ears  and  spitting  in  her  face. 
The  )roang  man  ha4  read  and  heard  much  of  the  horrors  of  that  torture-dance, 
which  stamps  the  American  Indian  as  the  most  ferocious  of  savages ;  but  he 
had  not  understood  at  all  how  large  a  part  insult  plays  in  this  ceremony  of , de- 
liberate cruelty ;  and,  insulting  a  woman  !  he  had  not  once  dreamed  it.  Now, 
when  he  saw  it  done,  his  blood  rushed  into  his  bead  and  be  burst  forth  in  choked 
incoherent  curses. 

'^  1  can't  stand  this,"  he  shouted,  advancing  upon  Coronado  with  clenched 
fists.     "  We  must  charge." 

The  Mexican  shook  his  head  in  a  sickly^  scared  way,  and  pointed  to  the  left 
There  was  a  covering  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  warriors ;  it  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  enclosure ;  it  was  in  position  to 
charge  either  upon  that  or  upon  the  flank  of  any  rescuing  sally. 

**  We  can  do  it,"  insisted  the  lievilenant,  who  felt  as  if  he  could  fight  twenty 
m^n. 

"  We  can't,"  replied  Coronado.     "  I  wOn't  go,  and  my  men  shan't  go." 

Thurstane  thought  of  Clara,  covered  his  face  with  fats  hands,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  Texas  Smith  stared  at  him  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  pity,  aad  offered 
such  consolation  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  give. 

"  Capm,  when  they've  got  through  this  job  they'll  travel" 

The  hideous  prelude  continued  for  half  an  hour.  The  Apaches  in  the  dance 
Were  relieved  by  their  comrades  in  the  covering  party*  who  came  one  by  one  to 
take  their  turns  in  the  round  of  prancing,  hooting,  and  spitting.  Then  came  a 
few  minutes  of  rest ;  then  insult  was  followed  by  outrage. 

The  girl  was  loosed  from  the  sapling  and  lifted  until  her  head  was  even  with 
the  lower  branches,  thi-ce  warriors  holding  he^  while  two  others  extended  her 
arms  and  fixed  them  to  two  stout  limbs.  What  the  fastenings  were  Thurstane 
could  guess  from  the  fact  that  he  saw  blows  given,  and  heard  the  long  shrill 
scream  of  a  woman  in  uttermost  agony.  Then  there  was  more  hammering 
around  the  sufferer's  feet,  and  more  shrill  wailing.  She  was  spiked  through  the 
palms  and  the  ankles  to  the  tree.     It  was  a  crucifixion. 

"  By 1 "  groaned  Thurstane,  "  I  never  will  spare  an  Indian  as  long  as 

I  live." 

"Capm,  I'm  with  you,"  said  Texas  Smith.  "I  seen  my  mother  fixed  like 
that  I  seen  it  from  the  bush  whar  I  was  a  hidin'.  I  was  a  boy  then.  I've 
killed  every  Injun  I  could  sence." 

Now  the  dance  was  resumed.  The  Apaches  pranced  about  their  victim  to 
the  music  of  her  screams.  The  movement  quickened ;  at  last  they  ran  around 
the  tree  in  a  maddened  crowd ;  at  every  shriek  they  stamped,  gestured,  and 
yelled  demoniacally.  Now  and  then  one  of  them  climbed  the  girl's  body  and  ap- 
peared to  stuff  something  into  her  mouth.    Then  the  lamentable  outcries  sank 
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to  a  gaspiag  and  sobbing  which  could  only  be  imagnied  by  the  spectators  on 
the  hill. 

"  Can't  you  hit  some  of  them  ?  **  Thnratane  aekbd  Texas  Smith. 

"Better  let  'em  finish,"  muttered  the  borderer.  **The  gal  can't  be  helped. 
She's  as  good  as  dead,  Capm." 

After  another  re&t  carale  a  fresh  scene  of  hbrror.  Several  of  the  Apaches,  no 
doubt  chiefs  or  leading  brares,  caught  up  their  boWs  and  renewed  the  dance. 
Running  in  a  circle  at  flill  speed  about  the  tree,  each  one  in  turn  let  fly  an  arrow 
at  the  victim,  the  object  being  to  send  the  missile  clear  through  her. 

"That's  the  Wind-up,"  muttered  Texas  Smith.     "  It's  my  turn  now." 

He  leaped  from  the  wall  to  the  ground,  ran  sixty  or  eighty  yards  down  the 
hill,  halted,  aimed,  and  fired.  One  of  the  warriors,  a  fellow  in  a  red  shirt  who 
had  been  conspicuous  in  the  torture  scene,  rolled  over  and  lay  quiet.  The 
Apaches,  who  had  been  completely  absorbed  by  their  frantic  ceremony,  and  who 
had  not  looked  for  an  attack  at  the  moment,  nor  expected  death  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  dismay.  There  was  a  scramble  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen screaming  horsemen  after  the  audacious  borderer.  But  immediately  on 
firing  he  had  commenced  a  rapid  retreat,  at  the  same  time  reloading.  He  turned 
and  presented  his  rifle ;  just  then,  too,  a  protecting  volley  burst  from  the  ram- 
part ;  another  Apache  fell,  and  the  rest  retreated 

"  Capm,  it's  all  right,"  said  Texas,  as  he  reascended  the  ruin.  "  We're  squar 
with  'em." 

"  We  might  have  broken  it  up,"  returned  Thurstane  sullenly. 

"  No,  Capm;  You  don't  know  'em.  They'd  got  thar  noses  p'inted  to  torture 
that  gal.  If  Viey  didn't  do  it  thar,  they'd  a  done  it  a  little  furder  o£  They  was 
bound  to  do  it     Now  it's  done,  they'll  travel." 

Warned  by  their  last  misadventure^  the  Indians  presently  retired  to  their 
usual  camping  ground,  leaving  their  victim  attached  to  the  sapling. 

"  I'll  fotch  her  up,"  volunteered  T^xas,  who  had  a  hyena's  hahkering  after 
dead  bodies.    "  Reckon  you'd  like  to  bury  her." 

He  mounted,  rode  slowly,  and  with  prudent  glances  to  right  and  left,  down 
the  bill,  halted  under  the  tree,  stood  up  in  his  saddle  and  worked  there  for  some 
minutes.  The  Apaches  looked  on  from  a  distance,  uttering  yells  of  exultation 
and  making  opprobrious  gestures;  Presently  Texas  resumed  his  seat  and  can- 
tered gently  back  to  the  ruins,  bearing  across  his  saddle-bow  a  fearful  burden, 
the  naked  body  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  pitn-ced  with  mdre  than  fifty  arrows,  stjrined 
and  streaked  all  over  with  blood,  the  limbs  shockingly  mangled,  and  the  mouth 
fttuffed  with  rags. 

While  nearly  every  other  spectator  turned  away  in  horror,  he  glared  steadily 
and  calmly  at  the  corpse,  repeating^  "  That's  Injin  filo,  thit  is.    That's  what 

lefed  Thurstane,  with  averted  face.     "  And 
:his  to  the  women*" 
*oronado. 

[  the  officer.     He  was  so  shaken  by  iRrhat  he 
0  face  Clara  for  In  hour  afterward,  lest  his 
»idons.    When  he  did  at  last  visit  the  tower, 
ado  had  done  his  lying,  and  done  it  well, 
id.    '<  I  am  so  glad  I " 
afd  the  firing,  of  course." 
it    What  a  horrible  howling  the  Indians 
hat  were  really  firightful." 
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'Mt  was  their  last  demonstration.  They  will  probably  be  gone  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

^*  Poor  Pepita  I  She  will  be  carried  oS,"  said  Clara,  a  tear  or  two  stealing 
down  her  cheek. 

**  Yes,  poor  Pepita ! "  sighed  Thurstane. 

The  muleteer  who  had  been  killed  in  the  assault  was  already  buried.  At 
sundown  came  the  funeral  of  the  soldier  Shubert  The  body,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  was  borne  by  four  Mexicans  to  the  grave  which  had  been  prepared  for 
it,  followed  by  his  three  comrades  with  loaded  muskets,  and  then  by  all  the 
other  members  of  the  party,  except  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  looked  down  from  her 
roof  upon  the  spectacle.  Thurstane  acted  as  chaplain,  and  read  the  funeral  ser- 
vice from  Clara's  prayer-book,  amidst  the  weeping  of  women  and  the  silence  of 
men.  The  dead  young  hero  was  lowered  into  his  last  resting-place.  Sergeant 
Meyer  gave  the  order:  "Shoulder  arms — ^ready — ^present— aim — firel"  The 
ceremony  was  ended;  the  muleteers  filled  the  grave;  a  stone  was  placed  to 
mark  it ;  so  slept  a  good  soldier. 

Now  came  another  night  of  anxiety,  but  also  of  quiet.  In  the  morning,  when 
eager  eyes  looked  through  the  yellow  haze  of  dawn  over  the  plain,  not  an 
Apache  was  to  be  seen. 

"They  are  gone,"  said  Coronado  to  Thurstane,  after  the  two  had  made  the 
tour  of  the  ruins  and  scrutinized  every  feature  of  the  landscape.    "  What  next  ?  " 

Thurstane  swept  his  field-glass  around  once  more,  searching  for  some  outlet 
besides  the  horrible  cafion,  and  searching  in  vain. 

"We  must  wait  a  day  or  so  for  our  wounded,"  he  said.  "Then  we  must 
start  back  on  our  old  trail.     I  don't  see  anything  else  before  us." . 

"  It  is  a  gloomy  prospect,"  muttered  Coronado,  thinking  of  the  hundred  miles 
of  rocky  desert,  and  of  the  possibility  that  Apaches  might  be  ambushed  at  the 
end  of  it 

He  had  been  so  anxious  about  himself  for  a  few  days  that  he  had  cared  for  lit- 
tle else.  He  had  been  humble,  submissive  to  Thurstane,  and  almost  entirely  in- 
different about  Clara. 

"  We  ought  at  least  to  try  something  in  the  way  of  explorations,"  continued 
the  lieutenant.  "To  begin  with,  I  shall  sound  the  river.  I  shall  be  thought  a 
devil  of  a  failure  if  I  don't  carry  back  some  information  about  the  topography  of 
this  region." 

"  Can  you  paddle  your  boat  against  the  current  ?  "  asked  Coronado. 

"  I  doubt  it  But  we  can  make  a  towing  cord  of  lariats  and  let  it  out  from 
the  shore ;  perhaps  swing  it  clear  across  the  river  in  that  way — with  some  pad- 
dling, you  know." 

"  It  is  an  excellent  plan,"  said  Coronado. 

The  day  passed  without  movement,  excepting  that  Texas  Smith  and  two 
Mexicans  explored  the  cafion  for  several  miles,  returning  with  a  couple  of  lame 
ponies  and  a  report  that  the  Apaches  had  undoubtedly  gone  southward.  At 
night,  however,  the  animals  were  housed  and  sentries  posted  as  usual,  for  Thur- 
stane feared  lest  the  enemy  might  yet  return  and  attempt  a  surprise. 

The  next  morning,  all  being  quiet,  the  Buchanan  boat  was  launched.  A 
couple  of  fairish  paddles  were  chipped  out  of  bits  of  driftwood,  and  a  towline  a 
hundred  feet  long  was  made  of  lariats.  Thurstane  further  provisioned  the  cockle- 
shell with  fishing  tackle,  a  sounding  line,  his  own  rifle,  Shubert's  musket  and  ao> 
coutrements,  a  bag  of  hard  bread,  and  a  few  pounds  of  jerked  beet 

"  You  are  not  going  to  make  a  voyage  1 "  stared  Coronado. 
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"I  am  preparing  for  accidents.    We  may  get  carried  down  the  river." 

"I  thought  you  proposed  to  keep  fast  to  the  shore.*' 

**  I  do.     But  the  lariats  may  break.*' 

Coronado  said  no  more.  He  lighted  a  cigarito  and  looked  on  with  an  air  of 
dreamy  indifference.    He  had  hit  upon  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  Thurstane. 

The  next  question  was,  who  could  handle  a  boat  ?  The  lieutenant  wanted 
two  men  to  keep  it  out  in  the  current  while  he  used  the  sounding  line  and  re- 
corded results. 

** Guess  I'll  do  *s  well  *8  the  nex'  hand,"  volunteered  Capiain  Glover.  "Got 
a  sore  ear,  'n*  a  hole  in  my  nose,  but  reckon  I'm  *n  able-bodied  seaman  for  all 
that  Nev  rowed  some  in  my  time.  Rowed  forty  mile  after  a  whale  onct,  *n' 
caught  the  critter — fairly  rowed  him  down.  Current's  putty  lively.  Sh'd  say  't 
was  tearin'  off  'bout  five  knots  an  hour.  But  guess  I'll  try  it  Sh'd  kinder  like 
to  fieel  water  under  me  agin." 

*' Captain,  you  shall  handle  the  ship,"  smiled  Thurstane.  "  I'll  mention  you 
by  name  in  my  report.    Who  next  ?  " 

*'  Me,"  yelped  Sweeny. 

"  Can  you  row,  Sweeny  ?  " 

"  I  can,  Liftinant" 

"Youmay  try  it" 

'^Can  I  take  me  gun,  Liftinant?"  demanded  Sweeny,  who  was  extra\'agant1y 
fond  and  proud  of  his  piece,  all  the  more  perhaps  because  he  held  it  in  awe. 

"  Yes,  you  can  take  it,  and  Glover  can  have  Shubert's.  Though,  'pon  my 
honor,  1  don't  know  why  we  should  carry  firearms.  It's  old  habit,  I  suppose. 
lt'3  a  way  we  have  in  the  army." 

The  lieutenant  had  no  sort  of  anxiety  on  the  score  of  his  enterprise.  His 
plan  was. to  swing  out  into  the  current,  and,  if  the  boat  proved  perfectly  manage- 
able, to  cut  loose  from  the  towline  and  paddle  across,  sounding  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  channel.  It  seemed  easy  enough  and  safe  enough.  When  he  left 
the  Casa  Grande  after  breakfast  he  contrived  to  kiss  Clara's  hand,  but  it  did  not 
once  occur  to  him  that  it  would  be  proper  to  bid  her  farewell.  He  was  very  far 
indeed  from  guessing  that  in  the  knot  of  the  lariat  which  was  fast  to  the  bow  of 
his  coracle  there  was  a  fatal  gash.  It  was  not  suspicion  of  evil,  but  merely  a 
habit  of  precaution,  a  prudential  tone  of  mind  which  he  had  acquired  in  service, 
that  led  him  at  the  last  moment  to  say  (making  Coronado  tremble  in  his  boots), 
"  Mr.  Glover,  have  you  thoroughly  overhauled  the  cord  ?  " 

"Give  her  a  look  jest  before  we  went  up  to  breakfast,"  replied  the  skipper. 
"She'll  hold." 

Coronado,  who  stood  three  feet  distant,  blew  a  quiet  little  whiff  of  smoke 
through  his  thin  purple  lips,  meanwhile  dreamily  contemplating  the  speaker. 
"Git  in,  you  paddywhack,"  said  Glover  to  Sweeny.      "Grab  yer  paddle. 

'^''^'^         '     •        "       ''wthen.    All  aboard  that's  goin'.    Shove  off " 

Q  the  shore  by  the  paddles,  the  boat  was  at  the 

le  middle  of  the  boiling  current 

ht  Coronado,  smoking  a  little  faster  than  usual. 

At  the  first  pause  in  the  paddling  the  man- 

of  the  oarsmen,  the  boat  was  fljring  down  the 
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GUIZOT  quietly  at  work  in  the  prepai^tion  Qf  9.  W$tory  of  Fraace  for  the 
r  iostructioQ  0/  childr^ea— Thiers  t^ng  bis  place  in  a  ballon  U>  iy  from 
ODjS  seat  of  government  ii^  France  to  another  I  Siicb  were  the  ocpftpatioaa,  at  a 
given  time  in  last  November,  of  the  two  distinguished  men  who^  rivalries  aad 
con^entiQqs  disturbed  the  politics  of  Fra«oe  fog  so  mjuiy  years* 

An  ill-natured  person  ajtight  fe^l  inclined  to  say  that  the  a4v«oUir0s  ii^  the  balr 
loon  were  a  proper  crowning  of  tjbe  edjfice  of  M.  TJUewk's  fitful  career.  Was 
not  his  whole  political  life  (jum  m4us  hU  urmp^  please  to  understand— it  is  the 
ill-natured  person  who  s^yf  this)  an  enterprise  in  a  balloon,  high  out  of  all  th# 
regions  where  common  sense,  consistency,  and  statesmanshtpare  ruling  elements  ? 
pid  he  apt  ovier(eap  wit^  a^oqaijUtiq  iiigh^  wh^9  it  %^  suited  him^  fro»  liberalism 
to  conservatism,  from  advocating  freedom  of  tj^ugbt  to  enforcing  the  harshest 
repression  ?  Was  not  his  literary  reputation  floated  into  high  air  by  that  most 
inflated  and  gaseous  of  all  balloons,  the  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire "  ?  Thiers  in  a  balloon  is  just  where  he  ought  to  be,  aqd  where  he  ever  has 
been.  Condense  into  one  meagre  little  person  all  the  egoti^m,  {|ll  the  self-con- 
ceit, all  the  v^inglofy,  all  the  ipcapacity  iof  looking  at  a^thing  whatever  from 
the  right  point  of  view,  which  belong  to  the  tjypica)  Frenchman  gf  fiction  and 
satire,  and  you  have  a  pretty  portrait  of  M^  Thiers. 

Doubtless,  the  ill-qatured  pierson  who  should  s^  s|ll  this  would  be  able  to 
urge  a  good  many  plausible  reasons  in  justification  of  his  assertions.  Still,  one 
may  be  allowed  to  adipire-r-one  cannot  help  admiring-r-the  astonishing  energy 
and  buoyancy  which  made  M.  Thi^rs^  despite  bis  seventy-three  years,  the  most 
active  en^issary  of  t)ie  French  Republic  4ucing  the  P4f t  autemn,  the  aeronautic 
rival  of  the  vigorous  yftung  Corsican  G4i9h^(t%  who  was  probably  hardly  grown 
enough  for  a.  merry-gotrpnnd  ifi  the  Cbaii»ps  Elys^es  when  Thiers  was  begin- 
ning to  be  rc^rded  a^  ai^  old  fogy  by  the  andeAjt  revolutionists  of  1843. 
About  the  middle  of  last  September,  a  itm  d9^  a^r  the  sudden  creation  of  the 
French  Republic,  M.  Thiers  precipiuud  hiiii^elf  on  JU)ndon.  An  account  in 
the  newspapers  desqibed  him  as  '*  accompanied  by  five  ladies."  Thus  grace- 
fully escorted,  he  pimrched  on  the  English  capita),  He  had  interviews  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  the  French  Ambsi^ador,  and  divers  other  great  per- 
sonages. He  was  always  rushing  from  diplomatic  oAoe  to  ol3ce.  He  "  inter- 
viewed "  everybody  in  London  who  could  by  any  pos«ibility  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  influencing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  foftu^e^  of  France.  He  never  for 
a  moment  stopped  tallong.  Great  men  expel  each  other  in  various  qualities ; 
but  there  never  iPfas  a  great  man  whp  coy  id  talk  againat  M.  Thiers.  He  could 
have  shut  up  tf^e  la|«  Lord  Macaylay  in  no  tin^e ;  and  I  doubt  lyhethee  Mr. 
Seward  could  have  contrived  to  edge  in  a  word  whUe  Thiers  w^  in  the  same 
room.  M.  Thiers  stayed' in  London  little  mo>re  thap  two  days.  He  arrived,  I 
think,  on  a.  Wednesds^y  night»  ^nd  left  on  the  following  Saturdair.  I>unng  that 
time  he  managed  to  do  all  the  interviewing,  and  was  likewise  able  to  take  his 
family  to  see  the  paintings  in  the  N^i^H^d  G?llef|r,  where  be  was  to  be  observed 
keenly  eyeing  the  pictures,  and  eloquently  laying  down  critical  law  and  gospel 
on  their  merits,  a^  if  he  had  coine  over  ^  a;  litiUe  fHifunHial  holtda(^  firom  a  set- 
tled and  peaceful  country,  which  no  longer  needed  looking  after.  Then  \^ 
started  from  London  in  a  steam-yacht,  cruised  about  the  North  Sea  and  the 
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Baltic,  dropped  in  upon  the  King  of  Denmark,  sounded  the  views  of  Sweden, 
collected  the  general  opinion  of  Finland,  visited  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
talked  him  into  semi-bewilderment,  and  then  travelled  down  by  land  to  Vienna, 
where  he  used  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  on  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and 
to  Florence,  where  by  the  sheer  force  of  argument  and  fluency  he  drove  Victor 
Emanuel  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  Since  that  tfme,  he  all  but  concluded  an 
annisdce  wkh  Bismarck,  and  when  last  I  heard  of  him  (previous  to  this  writing) 
he  was,  as  I  have  said,  going  on  a  mission  somewhere  in  a  balloon. 

During  his  recent  diplomatic  flights,  M.  Thiers  constantly  offered  to  en- 
counter much  greaiter  fetigues  and  responsibilities  if  needful.  He  was  ready  to 
go  anywhere  and  ta>k  to  anjrbody.  He  would  have  hunted  up  the  Emperor  of 
China  or  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  if  either  sovereign  seemed  in  the  remotest  degree 
likely  to  intervene  on  the  skie  of  France,  i  believe  I  can  say  with  confidence, 
that  at  the  outset  of  his  expedition  he  had  no  official  authority  or  mission  what- 
ever from  the  Provisional  Government.  He  told  Jules  Favre  and  the  rest  that 
he  was  about  (o  start  00  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  European  cabinets,  and 
that  they  had  better  let  him  try  what  he  could  do  ;  and  they  did  not  refuse  to 
let  him  try,  and  it  would  not  have  mattered  in  the  least  whether  they  refused  or 
not  He  came,  in  the  first  instance,  altogether  "  on  his  own  hook.**  Perhaps, 
at  first,  the  Republican  Government  was  not  very  anxious  to  accept  the  services 
of  M.  Thiers  as  a  nneBsenger  of  peace.  No  living  Frenchman  had  done  half  so 
much  to  bring  about  the  state  of  national  feeling  which  enabled  Louis  Napoleon 
to  precipitate  the  nation  into  a  war  against  Prussia.  Perhaps  they  thought  the 
man  whose  bitterest  complaint  against  the  Emperor  was  that  he  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chance  of  crushing  Prussia  in  1866,  was  not  the  most  likely 
emissary  to  aondliate  victorious  Prussia  in  1870.  But  Thiers  was  determined 
to  make  himself  uaelul,  and  the  Republican  Government  had  to  give  in  at  last, 
uid  oonoede  seme  sort  of  official  authority  to  him.  Like  the  young  lady  who 
said  she  married  the  inportuaate  suitor  to  get  rid  of  him,  Jules  Favre  and  his 
colleagHes  probably  apcepted  H.  Thiers  for  their  spokesman  as  the  only  way  of 
%tlpsLping  firom  his  eloqueqce.  His  ipission  was  heroic  and  patriotic,  or  egotistical 
and  fussy,  jiist  as  yon  are  pleased  to  regard  it.  In  certain  lights  Cardinal  Richelieu 
looks  wonderfiilly  Uke  Bottom  the  weaver.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  energy  and  courage  of  the  iriiepressitde,  inexhaustible,  fragile-looking,  shabby 
old  Orleanist.  Tliten  does  not  seem  a  personage  capable  of  enduring  fatigue. 
He  appears  a  sapless,  vathered,  wasted  old  creature.  But  the  restless,  fiery, 
exuberant,  egotistical  energy  which  carried  him  along  so  fiir  and  so  fast  in  life, 
he^  apparendy  gained  rather  than  lost  in  strength  and  resource  during  the  forty 
yean  which  have  elapsed  since  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  editor  of  the 
**  National/'  drew  up  in  Paris  the  fiimous  protest  against  the  five  infamous 
9rd9Hf$aHCgs  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  tlius  sounded  the  prelude  to  the  Revolu* 
tioo  of  J«^. 

h  must  have  been  bo  commoa  stock  of  self-possession  and  self-complacency 
whieh  enabled  M.  Thiers  to  prescat  himself  before  the  great  Prussian  Chancellor 
as  a  messenger  of  peace.  Bismarck,  who  has  a  happy  knack  of  apt  Shakespearian 
quotation,  might  have  accosted  hun  in  the  words  of  Beatrice  and  said,  *<  This  is  a 
man's  offce,  but  not  3K>urs."  For  M.  Thiers,  throughout  his  whole  career,  de> 
voted  his  brilliant  gifts  to  the  promotion  of  that  spirit  of  narrow  national  vainglory 
which  of  late  years  has  made  France  dreaded  and  detested  m  Germany.  M. 
Thiers  is  like  iGsop's  tfumpeter-*-guilty  not  of  making  war  himself,  but  of  blow- 
i|^  the  Uasts  which  set  other  men  fighting.    The  very  speech  in  which  he  pro- 
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tested  last  summer  against  the  war  initiated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  was 
inspired  by  a  principle  more  immoral,  and  more  calculated  to  inflame  Germany 
with  resentment,  than  the  vtry  declaration  of  war  itself.  For  Thiers  only  con- 
demned the  war  on  the  ground  that  France  was  not  properly  prepared  to  crush 
Germany ;  that  she  had  lost  her  opportunity  by  not  falling  on  Prussia  while  the 
latter  was  in  the  death-grapple  with  Austria  in  1866 ;  and  that  as  France  had 
not  done  the  thing  at  the  right  time,  she  had  better  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  it 
incompletely,  by  making  the  effort  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

These  considerations,  however,  did  not  trouble  M.  Thiers.  He  advanced  to 
meet  Count  von  Bismarck  with  the  easy  confidence  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  to  be  treated  as  the  best  of  friends  and  most  appropriate  of  envoys.  If, 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  John  Bright  had  been 
sent  to  Washington  by  England  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  Al?bama  dispute,  he 
probably  would  not  have  approached  the  President  with  anything  like  the  confi- 
dent assurance  of  a  genial  welcome  which  inspired  M.  Thiers  when  he  offered 
himself  as  a  messenger  to  the  Prussian  statesman.  This  very  sublimity  of 
egotism  is,  and  always  was,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  success  of  M.  Thiers. 
No  man  could  with  more  perfect  composure  and  self-satisfaction  dare  to  be  in- 
consistent His  was  the  very  audacity  and  Quixotism  of  inconsistency.  In 
office  to-day,  he  could  advocate  and  enforce  the  very  measures  of  repression 
which  yesterday,  out  of  office,  he  was  the  foremost  to  denounce — nay,  which  be 
obtained  office  by  opposing  and  denouncing.  He  whose  energetic  action  in  pro- 
testing against  the  celebrated  five  ordonnances  of  Charles  the  Tenth  did  so 
much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  of  July,  was  himself  the  chief  official  author 
of  the  equally  celebrated  **  laws  of  September,"  introduced  in  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  which  might  have  suited  the  administration  ot  a  Peter  the  Great,  or  any 
other  uncompromismg  despot  In  practical  politics,  of  course,  almost  tvtxj 
minister  is  occasionally  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  do  things 
which  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  acts  warmly  condemned  by  him  while 
he  sat  in  opposition.  But  M.  Thiers  invariably,  when  in  power,  exhibited  him- 
self as  the  author  and  champion  of  principles  and  policy  which  be  had  de- 
nounced with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquent  tongue  when  he  was  the  opponent  of 
the  Government  He  seemed  in  £cict  to  be  two  men  rather  than  one,  so  entirely 
did  Thiers  in  office  contrast  with  Thiers  in  opposition.  But  Thiers  himself 
never  appeared  conscipus  of  inconsistency.  Indeed,  he  was  always  consistent 
with  his  one  grand  essential  principle  and  creed — ^fiiith  in  the  inspiration  and  the 
destiny  of  M.  Thiers. 

To  one  other  principle  too  let  it  be  said  in  justice  that  this  brilliant  politi- 
cian has  always  been  faithful — the  principle  which  maintains  the  right  of  France 
to  throw  her  sword  into  the  scale  where  every  or  any  foreign  question  is  to  be 
weighed.  When,  after  a  long  absence  from  the  parliamentary  arena,  he  entered 
the  Imperial  Corps  L^gislatif  as  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris,  he  soon  proved 
himself  to  be  "old  Cassius  still."  Age,  study,  experience,  retirement,  reflection, 
had  in  no  wise  dimmed  the  fire  of  his  ardent  nationalism.  Eagerly  as  ever  he 
contended  for  the  sacred  right  of  France  to  dragoon  all  Europe  into  obedience, 
to  chop  up  the  Continent  into  such  symmetrical  sections  as  might  seem  suitable 
to  the  taste  and  the  convenience  of  French  statesmen.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a 
sharp,  tormenting  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Government  when  he  re- 
turned to  active  political  life.  Louis  Napoleon  had  no  minister  who  could  pre- 
tend to  compare  with  Thiers  in  debate.  He  was  an  aggravating  and  exasperat- 
ng  enemy,  against  whom  fluent  and  shallow  men  like  Billault  and  Baroche,  or 
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even  speakers  of  heavier  calibre  like  Rouher,  had  no  chance  whatever.  But 
there  were  times  when  to  any  impartial  mind  the  invectives  of  Thiers  made  the 
Imperial  policy  look  noble  and  enlightened  in  comparison  with  the  canons  of 
detestable  egotism  which  he  propounded  as  the  true  principles  of  government. 
I  remember  thinking  more  than  once  that  if  Louis  Napoleon*s  Ministers  could 
only  have  risen  to  the  real  height  of  the  situation  and  appealed  to  whatever  there 
was  of  lofty  unselfish  feeling  in  France,  they  might  have  overwhelmed  their  re- 
morseless and  envenomed  critic.  In  1866  and  1867,  for  example,  Thiers  made  it 
a  cardinal  point  of  complaint  and  invective  against  the  French  Government  that 
it  had  not  prevented  by  force  of  arms  the  progress  of  Germany's  unity.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  pungent,  brilliant,  bitter,  than  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
proclaimed  and'advocated  his  doctrines  of  ignoble  and  unscrupulous  selfishness. 
Why  did  not  the  Imperial  spokesmen  assume  a  virtue  if  they  had  it  not,  and 
boldly  declare  that  the  Government  of  France  scorned  the  shallow  and  envious 
policy  which  sees  calamity  and  danger  in  the  union  and  growing  strength  of  a 
neighboring  people?  Such  a  chord  bravely  struck  would  have  awakened  an 
echo  in  every  true  and  generous  heart.  But  the  Imperial  Ministers  feebly  tried 
to  fight  M.  Thiers  upon  his  own  ground,  to  accept  his  principles  as  the  condi- 
tions of  contest  They  endeavored  in  a  paltering  and  limping  way  to  show  that 
ibe  French  Government  had  been  selfish  and  only  selfish,  and  had  taken  every 
care  to  keep  Germany  properly  weak  and  divided.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
debates,  thus  provoked  by  M.  Thiers,  that  occasion  was  given  to  Count  von  Bis- 
marck for  one  of  his  most  striking  coups  de  thidtre.  The  French  Minister  (if  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  M.  Rouher),  tortured  and  baited  by  M.  Thiers,  stood  at 
bay  at  last,  and  boldly  declared  that  the  Government  of  France  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  render  impossible  any  political  cohesion  of  North  and  South  Germany. 
A  day  or  two  after,  Count  von  Bismarck  effectively  and  contemptuously  replied 
to  this  declaration  by  unfolding  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  the  treaties  of  alliance 
already  concluded  between  his  Government  and  the  South  German  States. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  Thiers  did  not  prove  a 
success  at  the  bar,  to  which  at  first  he  applied  his  abilities.  He  seems  to  have 
the  very  gifts  which  would  naturally  have  made  a  great  pleader.  AH  through  his 
political  career  he  displayed  a  wonderful  capacity  for  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause.  The  adroitness  which  contends  skilfully  that  black  is  white 
to-day,  having  argued  with  equal  force  and  fluency  that  white  was  green  yester- 
day, would  have  been  highly  appropriate  and  respectable  in  a  legal  advocate. 
But  M.  Thiers  did  not  somehow  get  on  at  the  bar,  and  having  no  influential 
friends  (he  was,  I  think,  the  son  of  a  locksmith),  but  plenty  of  ambition,  courage, 
and  confidence,  he  strove  to  enter  political  life  by  the  avenue  of  journalism. 
Much  of  Thiers's  subsequent  success  as  a  debater  was  probably  due  to  that  skill 
which  a  practised  journalist  naturally  acquires — the  dexterity  of  arraying  facts 
and  arguments  so  as  not  to  bear  too  long  on  any  one  part  of  the  subject,  and  not 
to  offer  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  more  than  his  patience  and  interest  are  willing 
to  accept  Most  of  the  events  of  his  political  career,  up  to  his  reappearance  in 
public  life  in  1863,  belong  wholly  to  history  and  the  past  His  long  rivalry  with 
Guizot,  his  intrigues  out  of  office,  and  his  conduct  as  a  Minister  of  Louis 
Philippe,  have  hardly  a  more  direct  and  vital  connection  with  the  affairs  of  to- 
day than  the  statecraft  of  Mazarin  or  the  political  vicissitudes  of  Bclingbroke. 
One  indeed  of  the  projects  of  M.  Thiers  has  now  come  rather  unexpectedly  into 
active  operation.  The  fortifications  of  Paris  were  the  offspring  of  the  apprehen- 
sion M.  Thiers  entertained,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  Eastern  question  of  that 
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day  might  provoke  another  great  European  war.  Since  that  time  many  critics 
sneered  and  laughed  a  good  deal  at  M.  Thiers's  system  of  fortifications  ;  but  the 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  the  statesman  his  revenge.  No  one  could  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  smile  of  self-satisfaction  which  used  last  autumn  to  light 
up  the  unattractive  features  of  the  veteran  Orleanist,  as  he  made  tour  after  tour 
of  inspection  around  the  defences  <3f  Paris.  This  chain  of  fortifications  alone,  one 
might  almost  say,  connects  the  Thiers  of  the  present  generation  with  the  Thiers 
of  the  past.  There  were  malignant  persons  who  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the 
author  of  the  scheme  of  defences  was  not  altogether  sorry  for  the  national  ca- 
lamity which  had  brought  them  into  use,  and  apparently  justified  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  very  hard  to  be  altogether  sorry  for  even  a  domestic  misfortune 
which  gives  one  who  is  especially  proud  of  his  foresight  and  sagacity  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  that  the  precautions  which  he  recommended,  and  other 
members  of  the  family  scorned,  are  now  eagerly  adopted  by  unanimous  concur- 
rence. There  certainly  was  something  of  the  pardonable  pride  of  the  author  of 
a  long  misprized  invention  visible  in  the  face  of  M.  Thiers  as  he  used  to  gaze 
upon  his  beloved  system  of  fortifications  any  time  in  last  September.  Little  did 
even  he  himself  think  when,  after  Sadowa,  he  accused  the  Emperor's  Government 
of  having  left  itself  no  blunder  more  to  commit,  that  it  had  yet  to  perpetrate  one 
crowning  and  gigantic  mistake,  and  that  one  effect  at  least  of  this  stupendous 
error  would  be  to  compel  Paris  to  treat  au  sirieux^  and  as  a  supreme  necessity, 
that  system  of  defences  so  long  regarded  as  good  for  little  else  than  to  remind  the 
present  generation  that  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  was  once  Prime  Minister  of  France. 
Thiers  was  not  far  short  of  seventy  years  old  when,  in  1863,  he  entered  upon 
a  new  chapter  of  his  public  life  as  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris  in  the  Imperial 
Corps  L^gislatif.  A  new  generation  had  meantime  arisen.  Men  were  growing 
into  fame  as  orators  and  politicians  who  were  boys  when  Thiers  was  last  heard 
as  a  parliamentary  debater.  He  returned  to  political  life  at  an  eventful  time  and 
accompanied  by  some  notable  compeers.  The  elections  which  sent  Thiers  to 
represent  the  department  of  the  Seine  made  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Berryer 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Marseilles.  I  doubt  whether  the  political  life  of  any 
country  has  ever  produced  a  purer,  grander  figure  than  that  of  Berryer ;  I  am 
sure  that  an  obsolete  and  hopeless  cause  never  had  a  nobler  advocate.  The  ge- 
nius and  the  virtues  of  Berryer  are  indeed  the  loftiest  claims  modern  French 
legitimacy  can  offer  to  the  respect  of  posterity.  I  look  back  with  a  feeling  of 
something  like  veneration  to  that  grand  and  kingly  form,  to  the  sweet,  serene, 
unaffected  dignity  of  that  august  nature.  Berryer  belonged  to  a  totally  different 
political  order  from  that  of  Thiers.  As  John  Bright  is  to  Disraeli,  as  John 
Henry  Newman  is  to  Monsignore  Capel,  as  Montalembert  was  to  Louis  Veuil- 
lot,  as  Charles  Sumner  is  to  Seward,  so  was  Berryer  to  Thiers.  Of  the  oratori- 
cal merits  of  the  two  men  I  shall  speak  hereafter ;  now  I  refer  to  the  relative 
value  of  their  political  characters.  With  Thiers  and  Berryer  there  came  back  to 
political  life  some  men  of  mark  and  worth.  Garnier-Pag^s  was  one,  the  impul- 
sive, true-hearted,  not  very  strong-headed  Republican ;  a  man  who  might  be  a 
great  leader  if  fine  phrases  and  good  intentions  could  rule  the  world.  Carnot 
was  another,  not  much  perhaps  in  himself,  but  great  as  the  son  of  the  illustrious 
organizer  of  victory  (oh,  if  France  had  lately  had  one  hour  of  Carnot !),  and  per- 
sonally very  popular  just  then  because  of  his  scornful  rejection  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's offer  to  bring  back  the  ashes  of  his  father  from  Magdeburg  in  Prussia  to 
France.  Eugene  Pelletan,  who  had  been  suffering  savage  persecution  because 
of  his  fierce  attack  on  the  Empire  in  his  book,  "  The  New  Babylon  " ;  Jules  Si- 
mon, a  superior  sort  of  French  Tom  Hughes — Tom  Hughes  wi^bTcpn^l^n 
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convictions  and  strong  backbone — and  several  other  men  of  name  and  fibre,  were 
now  companions  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  All  these,  differing  widely  in  personal 
opinions,  and  indeed  representing  every  kind  of  political  view,  from  the  chival- 
rous and  romantic  legitimacy  of  Berryer  to  the  republican  religion  or  fetichism 
of  Gamier- Pag^s,  combined  to  make  up  an  opposition  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment Up  to  that  time  the  opposition  had  consisted  simply  of  five  men.  For 
years  those  ^ve  had  fought  a  persevering  and  apparently  hopeless  fight  against 
the  strength  of  Imperial  arms.  Imperial  gold,  and  the  lungs  of  Imperial  hire- 
lings. Of  the  five  the  leader  was  Jules  Favre.  The  second  in  command  was 
Eraile  Ollivier,  whose  treason  to  liberty,  truth,  and  peace  has  since  been  so  sternly 
avenged  by  destiny.  The  other  three  were  Picard,  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Government  of  September,  and  MM.  Darimon  and  Henon.  Numerically  the 
opposition,  now  strengthened  by  the  new  accessions,  became  quite  respectable  ; 
morally  and  politically  it  wholly  changed  the  situation.  It  was  no  longer  a  Le- 
onidas  or  Horatius  Codes  desperately  holding  a  pass  ;  it  was  an  army  encoun- 
tering an  army.  The  Imperialists  of  course  still  far  outnumbered  their  oppo- 
nents; but  there  were  no  men  among  the  devotees  of  Imperialism  who  could 
even  pretend  to  compare  as  orators  with  Berryer,  Thiers,' or  Favre.  Of  these 
three  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  Berryer  was  by  far  the  greatest  orator,  but  Thiers 
left  him  nowhere  as  a  partisan  leader.  Thiers  undoubtedly  pushed  Jules  Favre 
aside  and  made  him  quite  a  secondary  figure.  Thiers  delighted  in  worrying  a 
ministry.  He  never  needed,  as  Berryer  did,  the  impulse  of  a  great  principle  and 
a  great  purpose.  He  felt  all  the  joy  of  the  strife  which  distinguishes  the  born 
gladiator.  He  soon  proved  that  his  years  had  in  no  degree  impaired  his  orator- 
ical capacity.  It  became  one  of  the  grand  events  of  Paris  when  Thiers  was  to 
speak.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  regulations  of  the  French  Chamber,  which  re- 
quired that  those  who  meant  to  take  part  in  a  debate  should  inscribe  their 
names  beforehand  in  the  book,  and  speak  according  to  their  turn — an  odious 
usage,  fatal  to  all  genuine  debate — it  was  always  known  in  advance  through 
Paris  that  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  Thiers  was  to  speak.  Then  came  a  strug- 
gle for  places  in  what  an  Englishman  would  call  the  strangers*  gallery.  The 
Palais  Bourbon,  where  the  Corps  L^gislatif  held  its  sittings,  opposite  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  has  the  noble  distinction  of  providing  the  least  and  worst  accom- 
modation for  the  public  of  any  House  of  Assembly  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
English  House  of  Commons  is  miserably  defective  and  niggardly  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  liberal  and  lavish  when  compared  with  the  French  Corps  L^gislatif. 
Therefore,  when  M.  Thiers  was  about  to  speak,  there  was  as  much  intriguing, 
clanaoring,  beseeching,  wrangling,  storming  for  seats  in  the  public  tribunes  as 
woald  have  sufficed  to  carry  an  English  county  election.  The  trouble  had  its 
reward.  Nobody  could  be  disappointed  in  M.  Thiers  who  merely  desired  an  in- 
tellectual exercise  and  treat.  Thiers  never  was  heavy  or  dull.  He  is,  I  think, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  great  European  debaters.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  convey  exactly  the  meaning  I  wish  to  express  when  I  used  the  word  "inter- 
esting." What  I  mean  is  that  there  is  in  M.  Thiers  an  inexhaustible  vivacity, 
freshness,  and  variety  which  never  allows  the  attention  to  wander  or  flag.  He 
never  dwells  too  long  on  any  one  part  of  his  subject ;  or  if  he  has  to  dwell  long 
anywhere,  he  enlivens  the  theme  by  a  lavish  copiousness  of  novel  argument,  ap- 
I^cation,  and  illustration,  which  is  irresistibly  piquant  and  fascinating:  Re€nter- 
iog  public  life  in  his  old  age,  M.  Thiers  had  physically  something  like  the  advan- 
tage which  I  have  known  to  be  possessed  by  certain  mature  actresses,  who,  never 
iMI»t^  liad  any  claim  to  personaHbeauty  in  their  youth,  were  visited  with  hardly 
M||Njiia11)  of  time  when  they  began  to  descend  into  age.    Thiers  always  hja^iC 
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an  insignificant  presence,  a  dreadfully  bad  voice,  and  an  unpleasant  delivery. 
Time  added  nothing,  and  probably  could  add  nothing,  to  these  disadvantages. 
Already  John  Bright  has  lost,  already  Gladstone  is  losing,  those  magnificeat 
qualities  of  voice  and  intonation  which  till  lately  distinguished  both  from  all 
other  living  English  orators.  One  of  the  only  fine  passages  in  Disraeli's  "  Life 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck  "  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  melancholy  sensation 
created  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Daniel  O'Connell,  feeble  and  broken 
down,  tried  vainly  to  raise  above  a  mumbling  murmur  those  accents  which  once 
could  thrill  and  vibrate  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  most  capacious  hall.  But 
the  voice  and  delivery  of  Thiers  at  seventy  were  no  whit  worse  than  those  of 
Thiers  at  forty;  and  in  energy,  vivacity,  and  variety,  I  think  the  opposition 
leader  of  1866  had  rather  gained  upon  the  Minister  of  1836.  In  everything  that 
makes  a  great  orator  he  was  far  beneath  Berryer.  The  latter  had  as  command- 
ing a  presence  as  he  had  a  superb  voice,  and  a  manner  at  once  graceful  and  dig- 
nified. Berryer,  too,  had  the  sustaining  strength  of-a  profound  conviction,  pure 
and  lofty  as  a  faith.  If  Berryer  was  a  political  Don  Quixote,  Thiers  was  a  polit- 
ical Gil  Bias.  Thiers  was  all  sparkle,  antithesis,  audacity,  sophistry.  His  tours 
deforce  were  perfect  masterpieces  of  fearless  adroitness.  He  darted  from  point 
to  point,  from  paradox  to  paradox,  with  the  bewildering  agility  of  a  squirrel  He 
flashed  through  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  a  dull  debate  with  the  scintillating  ra- 
diancy of  a  firefly.  He  propounded  sentiments  of  freedom  which  would  posi- 
tively have  captivated  you  if  you  had  not  known  a  little  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
orator.  He  threw  off*  concise  and  luminous  maxims  of  government  which  would 
have  been  precious  guides  if  human  politics  could  only  be  ruled  by  epigram. 
His  long  experience  as  a  partisan  leader,  in  and  out  of  office,  had  made  him  mas- 
ter of  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  dates,  which  he  was  expert  to  marshal  in  such  a 
manner  as  often  to  bewilder,  his  opponents.  His  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
and  regulations  of  diplomatic  and  parliamentary  practice  was  consummate.  He 
was  singularly  clear  and  attractive  in  statement;  his  mode  of  putting  a  case  had 
something  in  it  that  was  positively  fascinating.  He  was  sharp  and  severe  in  re- 
tort, and  there  was  a  cold,  self-complacent  hauteur  in  his  way  of  putting  down 
an  adversary,  which  occasionally  reminded  one  of  a  peculiarity  of  Earl  Russell's 
style  when  the  latter  was  still  a  good  parliamentary  debater.  M.  Thiers  had  the 
great  merit  of  never  talking  over  the  heads,  above  the  understandings  of  his  au- 
dience. His  style  of  language  was  of  the  same  character  perhaps  as  that  of  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips.  Of  course  no  two  men  could  possibly  be  more  unlike  in  the 
manner  of  speaking,  but  the  rhetorical  vernacular  of  both  has  a  considerable  re- 
semblance. The  diction  in  each  case  is  clear,  incisive,  penetrating — never,  or 
hardly  ever,  rising  to  anything  of  exalted  oratorical  grandeur^  never  involved  in 
mist  or  haze  of  any  kind,  and  with  the  same  habitual  acidity  and  sharpness  in 
it.  I  presume  M.  Thiers  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  speeches  beforehand,  but 
he  evidently  had  the  happy  faculty,  rare  even  among  accomplished  orators, 
which  enables  a  speaker  to  blend  the  elaborately  prepared  portions  of  his  dis- 
course with  the  extemporaneous  passages  originated  by  the  impulses  and  the  in- 
cidents of  the  debate.  Some  of  the  cleverest  arguments,  and  especially  some  of 
the  cleverest  sarcastic  hits  in  M.  Thiers*s  recent  speeches,  were  provoked  by 
questions  and  interruptions  which  must  have  been  quite  unexpected.  But  a 
strange  peculiarity  about  the  whole  body  of  the  speeches,  the  written  parts  as 
well  as  the  extemporaneous^  was  that  they  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
glittering  and  gorgeous  style  which  is  so  common  and  so  objectionable  in  the 
pages  of  the  author's  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  Consul- 
ate and  the  Empire.      I  must  say  that  I  think  M.  Thie||^|||,^^^^J^f^cs 
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arc  decidedly  heavy  reading.  I  think  his  speeches  are  more  interesting  and  at- 
tractive to  read  than  those  of  any  political  speaker  of  our  day.  As  an  orator  I  set 
him  below  Berryer,  below  Gladstone  and  Bright,  below  Wendell  Phillips,  and  not 
above  Disraeli.  But  as  an  interesting  speaker — I  can  think  of  no  better  qualifica- 
tion for  him — I  place  M.  Thiers  above  any  of  those  masters  of  the  art  of  eloquence. 

I  have  not  compared  M.  Thiers  with  Jules  Favre.  Any  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  ought  rather  perhaps  to  be  in  the  way  of  contrast  than  of  comparison.  Jules 
Favre  is  probably  the  most  exquisite  and  perfect  rhetorician  practising  in  the 
public  debates  of  our  time.  No  one  else  can  lend  so  brilliant  an  effect,  so  de- 
lightful an  emphasis  to  words  and  phrases  by  the  mere  modulations  of  his  tone. 
I  once  heard  a  French  workingman  say  that  Jules  Favre  parlait  commc  un  ange 
— talked  like  an  angel ;  and  there  was  a  simple  appropriateness  in  the  expression. 
An  angel,  if  he  had  to  address  so  unsympathetic  and  uncongenial  an  audience  as 
the  Imperial  Corps  L^gislatif,  could  hardly  lend  more  musical  effect  to  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words  than  was  given  by  Jules  Favre's  consummate  rhetorical  skill. 
But  I  must  acknowledge  that  to  me  at  least  there  never  seemed  to  be  much  in 
what  Jules  Favre  said.  It  seemed  to  me  too  often  to  want  marrow  and  backbone. 
It  was  an  eloquence  of  fine  phrases  and  splendid  vague  generalities.  "  Flow  on, 
thou  shining  river,"  one  felt  sometimes  inclined  to  say  as  the  bright,  broad,  shal- 
low stream  glided  away.  If  Thiers  spoke  for  half  a  day,  and  the  discourse  cov- 
ered a  dozen  columns  of  the  closely-printed  **  Moniteur,"  yet  the  listener  or 
reader  came  away  with  the  impression  that  the  orator  had  crammed  quite  a  sur- 
prising quantity  of  matter  into  his  speech,  and  could  have  found  ever  so  much 
more  to  say  on  the  same  subject.  The  impression  produced  on  me  at  least  by 
the  speeches  of  Jules  Favre  was  always  of  the  very  opposite  character.  They 
seemed  to  be  all  rhetoric  and  modulation ;  they  were  without  depth  and  with- 
out fibre.  The  essentially  declamatory  character  of  Jules  Favre*s  eloquence 
received  its  most  complete  illustration  in  that  remarkable  document — so  painful 
and  pathetic  because  of  its  obvious  earnestness,  so  ludicrous  and  almost  con- 
temptible because  of  its  turgid  and  extravagant  outbursts — the  report  of  his 
recent  interviews  with  Count  von  Bismarck  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  near 
Versailles.  One  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  awful  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  genuine  suffering  which  it  must  have  imposed  upon  Jules  Favre, 
not  to  laugh  outright  or  feel  disgusted  at  the  inflated,  hyperbolical,  and  melo- 
dramatic style  in  which  the  Republican  Minister  describes  his  interview  with  the 
Prussian  Chancellor.  Now,  whatever  faults  of  style  M.  Thiers  might  commit, 
he  never  could  thus  make  himself  ridiculous.  He  never  allows  himself  to  be 
out  of  tune  with  the  occasion  and  the  audience.  You  may  differ  utterly  from 
him,  you  may  distrust  and  dislike  him  ;  but  Thiers,  the  parliamentary  orator,  will 
not  permit  you  to  laugh  at  him. 

Thiers  was  always  very  happy  in  his  replies  and  retorts,  and  he  never  allowed 
if  he  could  an  interruption  to  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  to  pass 
without  seizing  its  meaning  and  at  once  dissecting  and  demolishing  it.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  light  sword-play  of  such  exercises.  He  would  never  have  been 
contented  with  the  superb  quietness  of  contempt  by  which  Berryer  in  one  of  his 
latest  speeches  crushed  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  the  abject  serf  and  hireling  of 
Imperialism.  While  Berryer  was  speaking,  Granier  de  Cassagnac  suddenly 
expressed  his  coarse  dissent  from  one  of  the  orator*s  statements  by  crying  out, 
•*  That  is  not  true."  Berryer  was  not  certain  as  to  the  source  of  this  insolent 
intemtption.  He  gazed  all  round  the  assembly,  and  demanded  in  accents  of 
subdued  and  noble  indignation  who  had  dared  thus  to  challenge  the  truth  of  his 
it    There  was  a  dead  pause.     Even  enemies  looked  up  with  reverence 
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to  the  grand  old  orator,  and  were  ashamed  of  the  rude  insult  flung  at  him.  De 
Cassagnac  quailed,  but  every  eye  was  on  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  declare 
himself.  "  It  was  1  who  spoke,"  said  the  Imperial  servant.  Berryer  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Oh,  it  was  you  I — then  it  is  of  no  consequence," 
and  calmly  resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  Nothing  could  have  been 
finer,  nothing  more  demolishing  than  the  cold,  grand  contempt  which  branded 
De  Cassagnac  as  a  creature  incapable  of  meriting,  even  by  insult,  the  notice  of  a 
man  of  honor.  But  Thiers  would  never  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  mode 
of  crushing  an  adversary ;  and  indeed  it  needed  all  the  majesty  of  Berryer's  pres- 
ence and  the  moral  grandeur  of  his  character  to  give  it  full  force  and  emphasis. 
Thiers  would  have  showered  upon  the  head  of  the  Imperial  lacquey  a  whole 
fiery  cornucopia  of  sarcasm  and  sharp  invective,  and  De  Cassagnac  would  have 
gone  home  rather  proud  of  having  drawn  down  upon  his  head  the  angry  elo- 
quence of  the  great  Orleanist  orator. 

Thiers  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  speeches — not  merely  as  to  their  prepa- 
ration, but  as  to  their  revision  and  publication.  According  to  the  Imperial  sys- 
tem, no  independent  reports  of  speeches  in  the  Chambers  were  alloWed  to  ap- 
pear in  print.  The  official  stenographers  noted  down  in  full  each  day's  debate, 
and  the  whole  was  published  next  day  in  the  "  Moniteur  Universel."  These  re- 
ports professed  to  give  every  word  and  syllable  of  the  speeches— every  whisper 
of  interruption.  Sometimes,  therefore,  the  "Moniteur"  came  out  with  twenty 
of  its  columns  filled  up  with  the  dull  maunderings  of  some  provincial  blockhead, 
for  whom  servility  and  money  had  secured  an  official  candidature.  Besides  these 
stupendous  reports,  the  Government  furnished  a  somewhat  condensed  version,  in 
which  the  twenty-column  speech  was  reduced  say  to  a  dozen  columns.  Either 
of  these  reports  the  public  journals  might  take,  but  none  other ;  and  no  journal 
must  alter  or  condense  by  the  omission  of  a  line  or  the  substitution  of  a  word 
the  text  thus  officially  furnished.  When  Thiers  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  de- 
livering a  speech,  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  reading  over 
and  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  the  official  report.  The  venerable  orator 
would  hurry  home  when  the  sitting  was  over,  change  his  clothes,  get  into  his 
arm-chair  before  his  desk,  and  set  to  work  at  the  proof-sheets  according  as  they 
came.  Over  these  he  would  toil  with  the  minute  and  patient  inspection  of  a 
watchmaker  or  a  lapidary,  reading  this  or  that  passage  many  times,  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  no  error  remained  and  that  no  turn  of  expression  could 
well  be  improved.  Before  this  task  was  done,  the  night  had  probably  long  faded 
and  the  early  sun  was  already  lighting  Paris ;  but  when  the  Corps  L^gislatif 
came  to  assemble  at  noon,  the  inexhaustible  septuagenarian  was  at  his  post 
again.  That  evening  he  would  be  found,  the  central  figure  of  a  group,  in  some 
salon,  scattering  his  brilliant  sayings  and  acrid  sarcasms  around  him,  and  in  all 
probability  exercising  his  humor  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Ministers,  the 
Empire,  and  even  the  Emperor  himself.  After  1866  he  was  exuberant  in  his 
bons  mots  about  the  humiliation  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  by  Prussia.  "Bis- 
marck," he  once  declared,  "is  the  best  supporter  of  the  French  Government. 
He  keeps  it  always  in  its  place  by  first  boxing  it  on  one  ear  and  then  maintain- 
ing the  equilibrium  by  boxing  it  on  the  other." 

If  one  could  have  been  present  at  the  recent  interviews  between  Count  Bis- 
marck and  M.  Thiers,  he  would  doubtless  have  enjoyed  a  curious  and  edifying 
intellectual  treat.  Bismarck  is  a  man  of  imperturbable  good  humor;  Thiers  a 
man  of  imperturbable  self-conceit.  Thiers  has  a  tongue  which  never  lacks  a 
word,  and  that  the  most  expressive  word.  Bismarck  has  a  rare  gift  of  shrewd 
satirical  humor,  and  of  phrases  that  stick  to  public  memory.    Each  man  would 
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have  regarded  the  other  as  a  worthy  antagonist  in  a  duel  of  words.  Neither 
would  care  to  waste  much  time  in  lofty  sentiment  and  grandiose  appeals.  Each 
would  thoroughly  understand  that  his  best  motto  would  be,  **A  corsaire,  corsaire 
et  demV^  Bismarck  would  find  in  Thiers  no  feather-headed  Benedetti ;  assured- 
ly, Thiers  would  favor  Bismarck  with  none  of  Jules  Favre*^  sighs  and  tears,  and 
bravado  and  choking  emotions.  Thiers  would  have  the  greater  part  of  the  talk, 
that  is  certain  ;  but  Bismarck  would  probably  contrive  to  compress  a  good  deal 
of  meaning  and  significance  into  his  curt  interjected  sentences.  Thiers  as- 
suredly must  have  long  since  worn  out  any  freshness  of  surprise  or  thrilling  emo- 
tion of  any  kind  at  the  political  convulsions  of  France.  To  him  even  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  standard  of  Prussia  hoisted  on  the  pinnacles  of  Versailles  could 
hardly  have  been  an  overpowering  wonder.  He  had  seen  the  soldiers  of  Prussia 
picketed  in  Paris  ;  he  could  remember  when  a  fickle  Parisian  populace,  weary  of 
war,  had  thronged  into  the  streets  to  applaud  the  entrancp  of  the  conquering 
Czar  of  Russia.  He  had  seen  the  Bourbon  restored,  and  had  helped  to  over- 
throw him.  He  had  been  twice  the  chief  Minister  of  that  Louis  Philippe  of  • 
Orleans,  who  in  his  youth  had  had  to  save  the  Princess  his  sister  by  carrying 
her  off  in  her  night-gown,  without  time  to  throw  a  shawl  around  her,  and  whose 
long  years  of  exile  had  led  him,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Danton,  to 
the  throne  of  France  at  last  He  had  helped  towards  the  downfall  of  that  same 
King  his  master,  and  had  striven  vainly  at  the  end  to  stand  between  him  and 
his  fate.  .  He  had  seen  a  second  Republic  rise  and  sink ;  he  had  now  become 
the  envoy  of  a  third  Republic.  He  had  refused  to  serve  an  Imperial  Napoleon, 
although  his  own  teaching  and  preaching  had  been  among  the  most  effective 
»  agencies  in  debauching  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation,  and  thus  rendering  a 

second  Empire  possible.  People  say  M.  Thiers  has  no  feelings,  and  I  shall 
not  venture  to  contradict  them — I  have  often  hearc|  thj  statement  from  those 
who  know  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do.  It  would  'have  been  personally  un- 
fortunate for  him  in  his  interview  with  Count  vOn  Bismarck  if  he  had  been 
burthened  with  feelings.  For  he  must  surely  in  such  a  case  have  felt  bitterly  the 
consciousness  that  the  misfortunes  which  had  fallen  on  his  country  were  in 
great  measure  the  fruit  of  his  own  doctrines  and  his  own  labors.  If  the  public 
conscience  of  France  had  not  been  seared  and  hardened  against  all  sentiment 
of  obligation  to  international  principle,  where  French  glory  and  French  aggran- 
dizement were  concerned  ;  if  France  had  not  learned  to  believe  that  no  foreign 
nation  had  any  rights  which  she  was  bound  to  respect ;  if  she  had  not  been  sat- 
urated with  the  conviction  that  every  benefit  to  a  neighbor  was  an  injury  to  her- 
self; if  she  had  not  accepted  these  views  as  articles  of  national  faith,  and  fol- 
I  lowed  them  out  wherever  she  could  to  their  uttermost  consequences,  then  M. 

^  Thiers  might  be  said  to  have  written  and  spoken  and  lived  in  vain. 

It  is  probable  that  a  new  career  presents  itself  as  a  possibility  to  the  indom- 
!  itable  energy,  and,  as  many  would  say,  the  insatiable  ambition  of  M.  Thiers. 

Certainly,  there  seems  not  the  faintest  indication  that  the  veteran  believes  him- 
self to  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage.  It  is  likely  that  he  rushed  into  the  recent 
peace  negotiations  with  the  hope  of  jilayfng  over  again  the  part  so  skilfully 
played  by  Talleyrand  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  virtue  of  which 
France  obtained  so  much  advantage  which  might  hardly  have  been  expected, 
and  Germany  got  so  little  of  what  she  might  naturally  have  looked  for.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  venture  to  say  whether  M.  Thiers  may  not  even  yet  have  an 
important  official  career  before  him.  His  recent  enterprises  and  expeditions 
give  evidence  enough  that  he  has  nerve  and  physique  for  any  undertaking  likely 
to  attract  him,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  intellect  is  as  fresh  and 
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active  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Tliiers  deserves  nothing  but  honor  for  the  un- 
conquerable energy  and  courage  which  refuse  to  yield  to  years,  and  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  triumph  of  time.  He* would  deserve  far  greater  honor  still  if 
we  could  regard  him  as  a  disinterested  patriot ;  highest  honor  of  all  if  his  prin- 
ciples were  as  wise  and  just  as  his  ambition  was  unselfish.  But  charity  itself 
could  hardly  hope  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  M.  Thiers*s  lon^  and  varied  career 
with  any  theory  ascribing  to  the  man  himself  a  pure  and  disinterested  purpose. 
That  a  statesman  has  changed  his  opinions  is  often  his  highest  glory,  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  has  thereby  grown  into  the  light  and  the  right  Nor 
is  a  change  of  views  necessarily  a  reproach  to  a  politician,  even  though  he  may  have 
retrograded  or  gone  wrong.  But  the  man  who  is  invariably  a  passionate  liberal 
when  out  of  office,  and  a  severe  conservative  when  in  power ;  who  makes  it  a 
regular  practice  to  have  one  set  of  opinions  while  he  leads  the  opposition,  and 
another  when  he  has  succeeded  in  mounting  to  the  lead  of  a  ministry  ;  such  a  man 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  obtain  for  such  systematic  alternations  the  credit  of  even 
a  capricious  and  fantastic  sincerity.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  M.  Thiers 
would  consent  thus  to  exalt  his  heart  at  the  expense  of  his  head.  When  the  late 
Lord  Cardigan  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  accused  of  having  returned  rather  too 
quickly  from  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  his  lordship, 
among  other  things,  alleged  that  his  horse  had  run  away  with  him.  A  bitter  critic 
thereupon  declared  that  Lord  Cardigan  could  not  be  allowed  thus  unfairly  to  de- 
preciate his  consummate  horsemanship.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  allow  M.  Thiers's 
intelligence  and  shrewdness  to  be  unjustly  depreciated  by  the  assumption  that 
his  political  tergiversations  were  the  result  of  meaningless  caprice. 

M.  Thiers  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  day.  But  he  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  a  great  man.  He  wants  altogether  the  grand  and  stable  qualities  of 
principle  and  judgment  .which  are  needed  to  constitute  political  greatness. 
His  statesmanship  is  a  sort  of  policy  belonging  apparently  to  the  school  of  the 
Lower  Empire ;  a  Byzantine  blending  of  intrigue  and  impudence.  He  has 
never  had  the  faculty  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  or  of  understanding  that 
to-day  is  not  necessarily  like  yesterday.  But  for  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the 
man,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  positively  childish  in  the  egotism  which 
could  believe  that  it  lay  in  the  power  of  France  to  maintain,  despite  of  destiny, 
the  petty  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  arrange  the  political  conditions  of 
England,  and  prescribe  to  the  United  States  how  far  their  principle  of  internal 
coheson  should  reach.  Victor  Hugo  is  undoubtedly  an  egotistic  Frenchman. 
Some  of  his  recent  utterances  have  been  foolish  and  ridiculous.  But  the  folly 
has  been  that  of  a  great  soul ;  the  folly  has  consisted  in  appealing,  out  of  all 
time  and  place,  to  sublime  and  impracticable  sentiments  of  human  brotherhood 
and  love  which  ought  to  influence  all  human  souls,  but  do  not  and  probably 
never  will.  Far  different  is  the  egotism  of  Thiers.  It  is  the  egotism  of  selfish- 
ness, arrogance,  and  craft.  In  a  sublime  world,  Victor  Hugo's  appeals  would 
cease  to  be  ridiculous ;  but  the  nobler  the  world,  the  more  ignoble  would  seem 
the  doctrines  and  the  policy  of  Thiers.  My  own  admiration  of  Thiers  extends 
only  to  his  skill  as  a  debater  and  his  marvellous  intellectual  vitality.  The  man 
who,  despite  the  most  disheartening  disadvantages  of  presence,  voice,  and  man- 
ner, is  yet  the  most  fascinating  political  debater  of  his  time,  the  man  who  at 
seventy-three  years  of  age  can  go  up  in  a  balloon  in  quest  of  a  new  career,  must 
surely  command  some  interest  and  admiration,  let  critical  wisdom  preach  to  us 
never  so  wisely.  But  the  best  days  will  have  arisen  for  France  when  such  a 
political  character  and  such  a  literary  career  as  those  of  M.  Thiers  shall  have 
become  an  anachronism  and  an  impossibility.  Justin  McCarthy^ 
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•  T  T  has  a  very  queer  feeling,"  I  said  to  ma,  who  was  making  my  coffee. 
X  While  speaking  I  looked  away  from  the  breakfast-table  out  toward  a 
great  mby-colored  rose  that  had  peered  in  through  an  open  window  and  hung 
tremulously  balanced  on  its  stem  as  if  in  beautiful  eager  curiosity  to  find  out 
what  we  were  having  for  breakfast. 

Ma's  placidity  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  my  perfectly  irrelevant  statement. 
But  then  as  long  ago  as  my  pinafores,  I  believe,  ma  got  over  anything  like  sur- 
prise at  her  daughter's  doings  or  sayings.  About  a  year  previously  1  had  grati- 
fied,a  desire  to  discover  the  utmost  depth  of  this  strange  imperviousness  by  giv- 
ing the  dear  soul  what  must  be  written  down  as  a  whack  on  the  shoulder,  and 
impiously  calling  her  a  fine  old  girl.  There  is  a  plump  augustness  about  the  re- 
gion of  ma's  shoulders  that  would  have  awed,  I  am  sure,  a  less  callous  villany 
than  mine,  and  her  ability  to  move  with  nothing  more  rapid  than  a  sort  of  obese 
amble,  makes  it  double-fanged  satire  to  call  her  a  girl.  But  although  the  poor 
dear  could  not  repress  a  little  mournful  moan  at  the  suddenness  of  my  cowardly 
blow,  such  a  sound  came  rather  from  flesh  than  spirit,  and  her  eighteen-year-old 
conviction  that  I  should  have  been  provided  at  the  hour  of  my  birth  with  a  life- 
long straight-jacket,  prevented  surprise  from  even  as  much  as  disquieting  her  se- 
rene eyebrows.  Since  that  occasion  I  have  acknowledged  how  impossible  it  is 
to  deepen  her  belief  in  my  matchless  depravity  and  unexampled  oddity.  In- 
deed she  has  reached  such  tranquil  heights  of  the  nil  admirari  state  that  I 
shudder  sometimes  when  reflecting  on  the  sort  of  behavior  by  which  1  might 
possibly  astonish  her.  Doubtless  Caligula's  cook  would  have  smiled  polite  ac- 
quiescence if  ordered  by  his  master  to  serve  up  the  baby  as  an  entree  some 
evening.  I  won't  point  out  the  parallelism  between  this  sentence  and  what  has 
gone  before.  I  will  only  add  that  ma's  mute  method  of  informing  me  that  she 
is  maternally  responsible  for  having  brought  into  the  world  a  sort  of  social  fe- 
male horror,  is  often  most  painful  to  observe. 

"It  has  a  very  queer  feeling,"  I  presently  repeated,  taking  my  eyes  away  from 
the  inquisitive  rose  now,  and  fixing  them  full  upon  ma's  face.  "  Of  course  you 
don't  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do  not,  Ursie." 

Ma  had  completed  my  cup  of  coffee  and  was  about  touching  the  little  Brid- 
get-summoning hand-bell  at  her  side,  when  I  reached  my  arm  over  our  small 
breakfast- table  to  take  the  cup,  saying : 

"  Don't  call  Bridget,  please.  I  want  to  be  alone  with  you  just  at  present. 
There's  something  rather  important  that  I  want  to  say.'*  (Dear  me !  I've 
spilled  some  coffee  on  the  table-cloth.)  "  It  must  be  told,  and  I  may  as  well  get 
it  over  and  done  with  as  soon  as  possible.     I'm  engaged  to  Burke  Halsted." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Ursula  ? " 

"  I  was  prepared  for  tranquillity  but  not  for  skepticism,  ma.  Would  you  like 
my  affidavit  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear.*'  And  then  ma  added  in  a  dreamy,  meditative  way: 
"Burke  Halsted?" 

1  began  buttering  a  roll  energetically.  "  Yes,  Burke  Halsted.  When  I  said 
that  it  had  a  very  queer  feeling  I  meant  being  engaged,  you  know.    This  is  the 
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first  breakfast  I  have  ever  eaten  as  anybody's  fiancee.  The  coffee  somehow 
doesn't  taste  like  the  coffee  of  other  days,"  sipping  an  excited  little  spoonful  as 
I  made  this  last  remark. 

"  It  ought  to  taste  a  great  deal  sweeter,  Ursie."  Ma  accompanied  her  words, 
by  the  way,  with  a  smile  that  deserves  to  be  called  amiable  if  not  saccharine. 

** Stuff!"  I  muttered  quite  sullenly.    "I  suppose  you're  delighted,  ma." 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

After  that  ma,  who  had  finished  her  break£^t  some  time  before  my  rather 
tardy  appearance  below  stairs,  left  her  seat  behind  the  family  silver  and  took 
another  close  at  my  side.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  old  love  was  yearning 
to  kiss  me  and  say  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  that  I  had  made  her  the  hap- 
piest of  mothers ;  for  notwithstanding  her  fixed  belief  in  my  utter  filial  unworthi- 
ness,  she  has  always  doted  on  me  to  an  absurd  extent  But  I  gave  this  evident 
yearning  not  an  atom  of  encouragement  Indeed,  I  attacked  my  buttered  roll 
with  a  gloomy  scowl,  and  appeared  wholly  unconscious  that  ma  had  even 
changed  her  seat. 

Presently  I  was  addressed  as  "  Ursie  darling,"  in  very  affectionate  tones. 
Shortly  afterward  ma  secured  one  of  my  hands  between  both  of  her  soft  palms. 
The  oblivious  r61e  was  a  little  difficult  at  that  stage  of  ma's  overtures.  I  had  to 
turn  round  and  glance  at  the  foolish  old  creature  then.  Such  tears  !  They  were 
only  two  in  number,  but  each  looked  like  a  liquid  koh-i-noor,  sparkling  there  in 
the  sunniness  of  our  pleasant  little  breakfast-room,  on  either  of  those  pink 
cheeks. 

The  next  time  that  she  spoke  it  was  to  murmur  very  tearfully :  "  Don't  hug 
me  quite  so  hard,  Ursie  dear.     You're — taking — my  breath — ^away." 

"Excuse  me,  ma,"  I  gulped  in  the  act  of  releasing  her.  "I'm  glad  you're 
glad.     I  knew  you  would  be.    You  don't  seem  much  surprised,  though." 

"  I  am  very  much  surprised,  daughter.  Burke  Halsted  has  been  here  so  sel- 
dom this  summer,  you  know,  and  you  have  appeared  to  care  so  slightly  about 
his  absence.  And  then,  although  I  often  suspected  his  admiration  for  you,  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  your  ever  being  induced  to  return  it  There  seemed,  on 
the  contrary " 

I  interrupted  here.  "  Yes — I  understand.  You  thought  I'd  reject  him ;  but 
I  haven't" 

"My  fears  even  went  further,  Ursie.  I  dreaded  a  far  greater  misfortune  for 
you.     I  have  been  deceived  by  your  treatment  of  David  Carroll." 

Not  a  very  pleasant  laugh  left  my  lips  now.  "  Did  you  think  me  in  love  with 
David  Carroll,  ma  ?  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  solid  comfort  in  your  disap- 
pointment" ' 

"  Comfort  is  a  very  mild  term  for  my  present  happiness."  Ma's  voice  quiv- 
ered a  little  at  first,  but  kept  growing  stronger  as  she  went  on :  "  To  have 
chosen  between  two  such  men  is  to  have  chosen  between  a  general  moral  lazi- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  a  firm,  truthful  steadfastness  on  the  other.  David 
Carroll  is  what  the  world  calls  eligible,  perhaps,  with  his  income  and  good- 
breeding;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  wife  re- 
spect him  for  very  many  months  after  the  honeymoon,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
woman  lives  who  has  it  in  her  power  to  secure  his  entire  constancy.  With  twice 
Burke  Halsted's  ease  and  outward  polish,  he  has  not  a  tithe  of  Burke  Halsted's 
real  worth.  Where  one  sneers,  the  other  believes ;  where  one  ignores  and  dis- 
obeys, the  other  respects  and  serves." 

I  thought  over  ma's  little  burst  of  rhetoric  several  hours  later  while  alone  in 
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my  room.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  judged  correctly. 
Of  course  I  had  made  my  choice  with  wisdom,  if  a  choice  it  could  be  called. 
Bat  then  could  it  really  be  so  called  ?  David  Carroll  had  been  coming  to  see 
me  nearly  every  alternate  day  since  early  June,  the  time  when  our  residence  here 
in  the  country  had  begun;  but  however  deeply  he  may  have  convinced  me  that 
these  visits  were  a  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  him,  spoken  words  on  his 
part  had  very  little  to  do  with  such  a  conviction  on  mine.  No ;  ma  had  been 
wrong  in  suggesting  that  I  had  chosen  between  David  Carroll  and  Burke  Hal- 
sted.  There  had  been  no  such  choice ;  if  the  former  were  to  ask  me  to  marry 
him  that  morning,  he  would  be  treading  upon  wholly  unventured  ground. 

I  bad  scarcely  completed  this  last  mental  sentence  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  soon  followed  by  the  information  that  Mr.  Carroll  was  waiting  to 
see  me  in  the  sitting-room. 

I  had  been  quite  prepared  for  the  news.  It  was  highly  probable  that  this 
man  would  pay  me  a  visit  to-day,  just  as  he  had  paid  me  one  yesterday.  How 
could  he  possibly  know  of  what  had  happened  in  the  mean  time  ?  Yesterday  I 
had  been  Ursula  Gl3mn,  a  distinguished  young  person  with  nice  social  tastes  and 
a  positive  appetite  for  neatly-turned  compliments.  To-day  I  was  Ursula  Glynn, 
an  engaged  young  person  with  strict  maxims  of  propriety  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  her  new  position.     The  change  was  no  less  sudden  than  severe. 

I  wondered,  indeed,  whether  the  change  had  not  somehow  impressed  itself 
OD  my  countenance,  and  actually  went  to  my  toilette-glass  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sure  as  to  whether  there  was  really  any  facial  alteration.  No,  I  decided. 
My  sense  of  moral  responsibility  had  not  given  the  least  outward  evidence  that 
it  existed.  There  was  nothing  more  serious  or  dignified  than  usual  in  my  gen- 
eral demeanor.  I  was  still  blonde-haired,  and  blue-eyed,  and  apple-cheeked, 
and  short  of  stature.  As  long  as  it  remained  a  bodily  impossibility  for  the 
Ethiopian  or  the  leopard  to  interfere  with  his  personal  appearance,  Ursula 
Glynn  must  continue  the  unvarying  morsel  of  prettiness,  that  made  her  engage- 
ment to  Burke  Halsted  seem  physically  (not  to  say  mentally)  ridiculous. 

For  quite  a  while  after  that  long  stare  at  myself  in  the  toilette-glass,  I  be- 
came forgetful  of  David  Carroll's  presence  in  the  sitting-room,  and  went  and 
stood  by  one  of  the  windows,  looking  out  upon  the  balmy  placid  September 
morning,  and  thinking  rather  disagreeable  thoughts. 

Burke  Halsted  was  a  great  broad-shouldered  creature,  with  a  face  solemn 
enough"for  one  of  the  "grave  severe  Genoese  of  old,"  and  went  to  the  city  every 
morning  at  six  oVlock,  and  read  law-books  all  day,  and  was  on  terms  of  awful 
familiarity  with  Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  understood  all  the 
hard  parts  in  Browning  perfectly.  I  just  reached  to  the  top  of  Burke's  waist- 
coat (even  when  I.  wore  those  new  high-heeled  French  boots  that  hurt  my  feet 
so),  and  considered  my  blue-and-gold  "  Lucille  "  the  most  charming  poetry,  and 
didn't  care  a  fig  about  theories  and  'ologies  and  'isms.  Burke  was  amazingly 
clever,  and  I  was  the  merest  ignoramus  by  his  side.  Burke  knew  how  to  detect 
good  motives  from  bad,  and  sift  right  from  wrong,  with  very  much  the  same 
skill  that  I  possessed  in  the  selection  of  muslins  or  laces  or  worsteds.  It  cer- 
tainly was  odd  that  he  should  ever  have  made  that  important  proposition  on  the 
piazza  last  evening.  It  certainly  was  by  no  means  odd,  however,  th^t  I  should 
have  answered  as  I  did  answer,  after  having  worshipped  him  in  secret  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  telling  myself  that  he  was  one  man  in  a  million,  and  that  the 
probability  of  his  asking  me  to  marry  him  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  sun's 
forgetting  to  rise  some  morning.    And  now  that  he  had  bestowed  such  a  su- 
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preme  happiness  upon  me,  I  could  not  control  a  sort  of  continual  nervous  amaze- 
ment at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  Here  was  the  mountain  come  to  Ma- 
homet's very  tent-door,  so  to  speak.  And  here  also  was  Mahomet,  fully  recog- 
nizing the  colossal  compliment,  yet  haunted  with  an  uncomfortable  conviction  of 
his  own  comparative  littleness. 

I  think  that  my  musings  had  reached  this  point  when  I  awoke  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  treating  David  Carroll  impolitely^  and  hurried  down  into  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  You  must  have  thought  that  I  was  never  coming,"  I  said,  while  giving  him 
my  hand. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  in  his  quiet  way.  There  was  a  silence  as  we  both 
seated  ourselves. 

It  would  not  have  been  at  all  an  awkward  silence  if  I  had  not  had  my  con- 
fession to  make — a  confession  which  a  little  inward  voice  was  already  counsel- 
ling me  not  to  delay,  since  this  present  visit  of  David  Carroll's  must  of  course 
be  the  last  visit  of  the  sort  that  I  was  ever  to  receive  from  him.  Yesterday  I 
would  have  sat  with  the  man  through  five  minutes  of  perfect  silence,  and  not 
thought  of  feeling  ill  at  ease.  There  was  no  "talking  for  effect"  about  David 
Carroll.  Indeed,  he  was  so  little  given  to  anything  which  deserves  the  dignified 
name  of  conversation,  that  very  many  people — usually  those  whose  opinion  he 
was  careless  about  changing — considered  him  quite  commonplace  and  stupid. 
I  had  begun  with  a  decided  conviction  that  he  was  both,  at  the  outset  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  had  gradually  altered  the  conviction,  almost  without  knowing  I 
had  done  so,  until  I  found  myself  enjoying  his  society  with  real  zest  of  enjoy- 
ment. Physically  he  may  be  described  as  a  slim,  pale  man,  who  looked  every 
day  of  his  twenty-six  years,  and  had  nice  brown  eyes.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
apart  from  those  same  brown  eyes  and  the  ability  to  dress  himself  in  excellent 
taste,  David  Carroll's  appearance  had  nothing  in  the  least  noticeable.  When 
he  spoke,  it  was  generally  in  a  low  voice,  and  for  not  very  long  at  a  time.  What 
he  said  was  never  absolutely  bright,  and  never  by  any  means  silly.  It  might  be 
stated  of  him  that  he  always  rather  suggested  the  fact  of  his  being  educated  and 
cultured,  than  that  he  positively  gave  proof  of  such  a  fact  in  spoken  words.  Now 
and  then  it  used  to  strike  me  that  mental  laziness  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his  placid  mediocrity,  and  such  conclusions  were  for  the  most  part  arrived  at 
when  I  had  also  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  a  very  charming  man  indeed. 
Let  me  add  that  his  mode  of  winning  from  me  this  last  favorable  judgment 
was  one  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  terming  a  skilful  manipulation  of  my  fem- 
inine vanity.  Plainly,  he  made  Ursula  Glynn  believe  that  Ursula  Glynn  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  charming  girls  in  all  Qiristendom  ;  and  that  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her  voluble  platitudes  for  hours  at  a  time  represented  one  of 
fortune's  rarest  favors. 

"  You  force  me  to  do  all  the  talking,"  I  had  said  to  him  not  many  days 
previously,  as  he  was  taking  leave  after  a  longer  visit  than  usual.  And  the  nice 
brown  eyes  had  worn  a  kind  of  grave  candor  as  he  answered :  "  Who  would 
care  to  talk  when  there  is  so  much  more  pleasure  to  be  got  from  listening?" 
Common  sense  might  have  told  me  that  I  had  been  garrulous  about  the  merest 
trivialities  for  two  hours  or  more  ;  but  vanity  somehow  kept  her  sensible  antag- 
onist at  bay,  and  I  cherished  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  afternoon  a 
lofty  compassion  toward  the  world  in  general,  for  having  failed  to  appreciate  my 
brilliant  conversational  powers. 

The  silence  this  morning  lasted  until   I  said:    "Did  you  drive  over  Or 
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walk  ? "  "  Over,"  by  the  by,  meant  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile,  that  separated 
our  house  from  the  late  Mr.  Howland  Carroll's. 

"  I  walked.     It  was  such  a  pleasant  morning." 

"  Are  your  mother  and  sisters  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Quite  well."  He  was  looking  at  me  very  fixedly  now.  I  had  asked  after 
his  mother  and  sisters  with  a  formal  serenity  of  tone  that  struck  him  as  odd, 
perhaps.  **  Gussie  says  that  you  never  go  to  see  her,  by  the  way.  She  told  me 
to  scold  you  this  morning  for  having  owed  her  a  visit  two  or  three  weeks." 

I  saw  my  opportunity,  and  seized  it  boldly.  "  Please  tell  Gussie  that  I  shall 
come  very  soon.     I  want  her  congratulations." 

"  Her  congratulations  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  yours,  too,  if  you  care  to  give  them.  I  am  engaged  to  Burke 
Halsted." 

Utter  silence.     Presently:  "  YouVe  not  joking.  Miss  Ursie  ?" 

My  laugh  rang  a  liwle  false,  though  it  was  loud  enough.  "  Joking  ?  Of 
course  not.  You  treat  the  matter  very  much  as  ma  treated  it."  Then,  as  I  fin- 
ished speaking,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  grew  a  trifle  paler. 

"  When  did  all  this  happen  ?  "  he  asked,  with  thorough  composure ;  a  com- 
posure at  which  I  felt,  strangely  enough,  an  illogical  kind  of  pique. 

"  Mr.  Halsted  and  I  have  been  engaged  since  last  evening,"  was  my  some- 
what haughty  answer. 

David  Carroll  rose  at  this,  and  drew  his  chair  \'ery  close  to  mine.  "  Come," 
he  said,  while  reseating  himself,  "  tell  me  all  about  it.     Of  course  Tm  curious." 

The  persuasiveness  in  his  tones  amounted  to  absolute  impertinence,  1  could 
not  help  thinking,  since  what  he  said  was  spoken  as  a  reply  to  my  last  majestic 
sentence  ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  also  that  the  man  was  genuinely  inter- 
ested, and  that  our  past  weeks  of  intimacy  justified  him  in  adopting  his  present 
manner.  Surely  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to  hear  "  all  about  it."  Surely  his 
friendly  concern  merited  no  rebuff  on  my  part.  Then,  too,  it  was  such  an  easy 
and  pleasant  matter  for  me  to  grant  the  request  he  had  just  made.  I  knew  him 
so  well,  and  could  talk  in  his  presence  with  such  thorough  ease  and  freedom 
from  embarrassment     It  was  almost  like  telling  a  brother. 

"  There  isn't  very  much '  for  you  to  hear,"  I  began,  by  way  of  exordium, 
meeting  the  brown  eyes  with  amiable  boldness.  "  I  have  liked  Burke  Halsted 
for  a  long  time,  though  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  one  day  be  his  wife, 
until  he  rather  abruptly  opened  my  eyes  to  the  probability.  We  have  never 
been  very  intimate,  you  know.  Last  winter,  in  New  York,  he  used  to  visit  me 
something  niore  than  occasionally.  I  think  I  began  by  having  great  respect  for 
him,  and  ended  by  loving  him  with  all  my  heart  It*s  the  most  proper  way  of 
falling  in  love,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  regard  me  as  an  authority  on  such  delicate  points  ? " 

**  Not  specially.  But  you  have  seen  more  of  the  world  than  I.  You  know 
much  more  about  what  men  think  and  books  say.  However,  don't  let  us  discuSs 
that  question,  of  whether  I  have  fallen  in  love  according  to  the  most  approved 
style  or  no." 

After  a  little  silence,  during  which  David  Carroll  had  played  with  his  watch- 
chain  quite  diligently,  he  said  :  "  I  can  hardly  realize  what  you  have  told  me. 
It  is  going  to  make  such  a  difference,  Miss  Ursie." 

"  How  a  difference  ?  " 

"  In  our  relations,  I  mean.  By-the-by,  further  visits  from  me  are  to  be  for- 
bidden, I  suppose."  ^  , 
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" Yes,'' I  answered  quietly.  "That  is,  Mr,  Carroll,  I  shall  place  sufficient 
confidence  in  your  discretion  and " 

"  Of  course,"  he  interrupted.  "  People  will  talk,  and  all  that  Perhaps  Mr. 
Halsted  might  become  jealous,  too." 

"  Nonsense ! "  I  said,  a  little  warmly ;  "  I  should  not  ask  you  to  terminate 
your  visits  for  any  such  reason."  I  felt  my  color  rising  as  I  went  on  :  "  Burke 
Halsted  isn*t  a  tyrant,  and  all  jealous  people  are  tyrants,  more  or  less.  If  he 
had  not  had  perfect  confidence  in  me,  he  would  not  have  asked  me  to  marry  him — 
at  least,  I  hope  so." 

"  He  would  disapprove  very  strongly,  Miss  Ursie,  of  my  coming  to  see  you 
now." 

"  Do  you  say  that  to  annoy  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  to  you  the  course  which  you  ought  to 
take  in  your  dealings  with  a  man  like  Halsted.  Don't  look  dismal,  please.  I 
mean  nothing  against  the  gentleman.  I  merely  suggest  what  his  tempera- 
ment is." 

"  A  jealous  temperament  ?  " 

David  Carroll  nodded  me  a  grave  aflSrmative,  with  something  very  convincing 
in  the  expression  of  the  brown  eyes  as  they  met  mine.  "All  clever,  thoughtful 
men,  who  take  life  as  seriously  as  he  takes  it,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  on  slight  pre- 
texts. Circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  woman  they  marry,  or  are  going  to 
marry,  is  a  very  necessai-y  virtue,  I  assure  you.  Be  circumspect,  Miss  Ursie. 
To  lack  that  trait,  in  your  case,  may  mean  to  taste  some  very  genuine  trouble." 

I  rose  and  walked  toward  a  window.  My  cheeks  were  burning  with  annoy- 
ance. After  the  reflections  I  had  lately  indulged  on  the  subject  of  Burke  Hal- 
sted's  superiority  to  myself,  not  to  say  his  moral  unapproachableness,  words  like 
these  were  not  sweet  to  hear.  It  must  have  been  nearly  five  minutes  before  I 
turned  toward  my  guest,  who  still  occupied  the  seat  in  which  I  had  left  him,  and 
said,  with  as  much  decision  of  tone  as  I  could  show : 

"  You  are  wrong,  I  think,  in  assuming  that  Burke  Halsted  is  naturally  a 
jealous  man.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  test  him,  however.  Suppose  you  come 
and  see  me  hereafter,  just  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  hitherto." 

"  I  will  come  if  you  desire  it,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  which  made  me  be- 
lieve that  my  invitation  conferred  great  pleasure.  And  before  he  said  good-by 
that  morning,  David  Carroll  had  agreed  to  visit  me  with  the  same  frequency  as 
formerly. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  sitting-room  for  quite  a  while  after  his  departure, 
with  a  dreary  sense  of  having  begun  all  wrong,  and  yet  feeling  obstinate  in  my 
new  resolution  to  take  this  wholly  unforeseen  course.  If  Burke  Halsted  were  to 
mingle  distrust  with  the  love  he  bore  me,  and  object  to  the  harmless  civilities  of 
a  friend  like  David  Carroll,  it  was  perhaps  better  that  I  should  be  warned  in 
time  of  how  darkly  my  future  peace  was  threatened  as  Burke  Halsted's  wife.  This 
method  of  reasoning  differed  somewhat,  it  must  be  owned,  from  the  thoroughly 
proper  intentions  with  which  I  had  gone  down  stairs  to  meet  David  Carroll  that 
same  morning ;  but  the  few  words  my  visitor  had  spoken  relative  to  the  sort  of 
allegiance  which  my  prospective  lord  would  be  likely  to  demand  of  me,  referred 
themselves,  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  pertinence,  back  to  those  unpleasant  thoughts 
about  Burke's  intellectual  grandeur  and  moral  majesty.  It  might  even  have  been 
that  I  loved  him  all  the  better  for  precisely  these  very  attributes ;  but  they  were  at- 
tributes that  held  a  strange  repulsion  noti^ithstanding,  since  they  seemed  to  re- 
quire of  me  love  at  a  distance  rather  than  love  near,  and  fond,  and  familiar. 
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Yet  it  had  been  a  sweetly  consoling  thought  that  no  matter  how  vast  between 
him  and  me  was  the  gulf  of  divided  mind,  and  character,  and  temperament, 
love  spanned  the  gulf  with  a  firm  golden  bridge,  and  for  this  reason  all  was 
well ;  that  I  had  been  wise  in  accepting  his  offered  fealty  ;  that  I  would  never 
be  called  upon  to  repent  my  choice.  Now,  however,  there  had  risen  a  doubt 
that  the  chasm-spanning  bridge  was  as  firm  or  as  golden  as  I  had  last  night 
believed.  Unless  Burke  Halsted  trusted  me  implicitly,  and  was  intolerant  of 
the  least  suspicion  concerning  my  behavior  as  his  betrothed  wife,  the  gold  might 
be  found  to  contain  an  alloy  of  baser  metal,  that  in  time  would  render  it  worth- 
less enough. 

1  could  not  help  wishing,  at  this  point,  that  he  to  whom  I  had  promised  my- 
self stood  more  upon  a  level  with  my  own  humbler  life.  Yes,  even  if  in  many 
respects  he  were  more  like  David  Carroll,  and  if  there  existed  between  us  the 
same  possibilities  of  easy,  unrestrained  intercourse,  as  between  David  Carroll 
and  myself,  I  might  love  him,  perhaps,  in  a  more  natural,  womanly  way.  As  it 
was,  he  loomed,  lordly  and  lofty,  from  a  pedestal,  like  that  statue  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  with  which  it  is  chronicled  that  a  young  Roman  girl  once  fell  curiously 
in  love,  wasting  the  warmth  of  her  maidenly  heart  upon  its  heedless,  irresponsive 
marble. 

When  we  next  met — which  was  at  dusk  that  same  evening — I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable recollection  of  this  sad  story ;  and  though  there  seemed  no  shadow  of  re- 
semblance between  the  Roman  girl's  fate  and  that  which  mine  was  likely  to  prove 
it  was  still  easy  to  call  Burke's  manner  statuesque,  however  much  our  reigning 
fashions  in  male  attire  prevented  it  from  being  strictly  what  one  might  term 
Apollonian.  After  he  had  had  nearly  an  hour's  interview  with  ma,  all  three  of 
us  took  tea  together  in  a  by  no  means  conversational  way  ;  though  I  remember 
bow  ma's  face  rivalled  her  tea-caddy's  throughout  the  meal,  and  how,  at  its  ter- 
mination, her  beatitude  was  made  still  more  evident  by  giving  me  an  excited  lit- 
tle caress,  and  saying  quite  pointedly  that  Burke  and  I  could  have  the  sitting- 
room  to  ourselves  if  we  wished,  as  she  had  some  accounts  to  look  over  in  her 
own  room.  The  considerate  old  darling  knew  that  we  would  prefer  the  sitting- 
room,  with  its  cosy  little  fire,  that  damp  evening ;  poor  dead-and-gone  pa  hadn't 
courted  her  so  lukewarmly  in  the  distant  years  for  her  memory  not  to  remind 
her  that  she  would  be  de  trofi  now. 

Burke  and  I  entered  the  lamp-lit  sitting-room  after  ma's  disappearance,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  side  by  side  on  a  sofa.  I  think  he  began  conversation  by 
telling  me  how  hard  he  had  been  working  all  day.  His  strong  face,  with  its  clear- 
gray  eyes  and  aquiline  features,  certainly  wore  a  tired  look  as  I  examined  it. 

"I  suppose  that  people  have  to  work  very  hard,"  was  my  answer,  *Mf  they 
vmnX  to  be  good  lawyers.  Your  mother  told  ma  the  other  day  that  you  were  ex- 
erting yourself  too  greatly,  Burke."  Somehow  the  "  Burke  "  had  a  strange,  un- 
familiar sound  as  I  said  it.  "Mr.  Halsted"  seemed  so  much  more  natural. 
After  that  I  dashed  recklessly  into  a  kind  of  kittenish,  playful  manner,  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  shame  for  him  to  spend  the  best  days  of  his  life  among  hor- 
rid old  law-books,  being  the  only  son  of  rich  parents,  and  having  not  the  least 
need  to  make  such  a  frightftil  drudge  of  himself.  "Your  mother  told  ma  the 
other  day,"  I  finished,  "that  you  drudged  simply  for  the  love  of  it." 

But  when  my  little  artless  gush  of  pleasantry  was  over,  I  came  to  the  rapid 
conclusion  that  it  had  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  He  looked  a  trifle  sur 
prised,  and  answered  with  something  very  serious  and  sensible  about  the  folly 
of  an  Idle  life,  and  about  youth  being  the  time  for  energetic  exertion.    Of  course 
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he  was  right  and  I  was  wroHJ;,  I  immediately  concluded.  I  must  remember  not 
to  be  kittenish  and  silly  with  Biirke.  I  must  remember  that  he  was  not  David 
Carroll.  I  must  remember,  also,  that  he  had  never  known  what  must  be  termed 
my  flippant  side.  In  his  society  I  had  always  been  a  modest,  well-mannered 
Ursula  Glynn — not  an  Ursula  Glynn  who  talked  lazily  of  just  what  happened  to 
enter  her  head,  and  was  listened  to  flatteringly  by  a  man  who  encouraged  her 
nonsense. 

Burke  Halsted  said  a  great  deal  that  evening  which  I  do  not  remember  well 
enough  to  put  in  writing,  and  which,  even  if  faithfully  transcribed,  would  lack 
the  charm  of  his  deep,  earnest  voice,  full  of  a  mellow  music  that  I  loved  to  hear. 
What  he  said  was  all  the  very  flower  of  wisdom,  I  afterward  told  myself,  and 
expressed  in  words  which  only  he  could  command.  Most  of  it  was  about  his 
hopes,  and  aims,  and  ambitions ;  some  of  it  was  about  the  stimulus  which  my 
new-found  love  had  given  to  these ;  a  little  more  of  it  was  about  Carlyle's 
"  Frederick  the  Great,"  which  he  had  just  finished  and  wanted  me  to  read. 

I  thought,  after  he  had  gone,  that  I  could  see  the  beautiful  golden  bridge 
spanning  the  gulf  between  us  very  plainly  now,  more  plainly  than  I  had  seen  it 
last  night,  perhaps.  True,  he  had  not  taken  my  hand  in  his  once  while  we  sat 
together  there  in  the  sitting-room,  with  dear  ma  up  stairs  making  benevolent  op- 
portunities for  him  ;  nor,  between  the  greeting  kiss  and  that  for  good-night,  had 
he  once  kissed  me  ;  nor  while  speaking  of  the  happiness  I  had  given  him  did  his 
grave  lips  once  break  into  the  smile  that  I  should  so  liked  to  have  seen  there^— 
the  smile  that  would  have  been  worth  quite  as  much  as  those  clever,  eloquent 
sentences,  perhaps,  and  would  have  made  present  nearness  so  much  preferable 
to  the  old  grandeur  of  distance.  He  had  made  love  to  me,  beyond  a  doubt ;  but 
he  had  made  love  (there  was  no  denying  the  fact)  a  trifle  cumbrously. 

On  the  following  day  his  mother  called.  As  far  as  appearance  went,  Mrs. 
Halsted's  affable,  stout  matronhood,  with  its  alert  little  laugh  that  accepted  the 
slightest  possible  excuse  for  being  audible,  gave  her  relationship  to  Burke  quite 
a  ludicrous  air.  She  treated  me  very  affectionately,  and  held  my  hand  throughout 
the  visit  to  a  really  tiresome  extent,  calling  me  "dear  Burke's  choice,"  and  kiss- 
ing me  incidentally  during  her  stay  of  two  hours,  giving  ample  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, for  ma's  warm  praises  after  she  had  taken  her  leave. 

In  the  evening  Burke  came.  He  stayed  if  anything  a  little  later  than  on  the 
previous  night,  and  I  remember  that  his  departure  left  me  rather  nervous  and 
flurried.  The  man  evidently  ranked  me  as  altogether  too  stainless  a  specimen 
of  womanhood.  He  had  talked  what  I  am  going  to  call  metaphysics  for  quite  a 
while  that  evening, ^though  very  probably  it  was  all  something  simple  and  ordi- 
nary enough,  provided  only  I  had  been  a  female  Burke,  with  capacities  equal  to 
its  weight  and  size.  But  then  I  wasn't  a  female  Burke.  I  was  merely  a  very 
commonplace  girl  indeed,  with  no  loftier  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage  than 
that  the  contracting  parties  ought  to  be  fond  of  each  other,  and  behave  with  a  re- 
spectable evidence  of  such  fondness  till  death  did  them  part  If  I  was  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  new  theories,  and  introduced,  so  to  speak, 
among  an  entirely  new  set  of  aspirations,  a  little  discreet  slowness  on  Burke's 
part  would  have  been  advisable,  not  to  say  merciful,  during  this  process  of  re- 
formation. As  it  was,  I  felt  like  somebody  into  whose  brain  the  knowledge  of  a 
new  language  was  being  forced,  without  any  preparatory  acquirement  of  its  al- 
phabet. Burke  left  me  that  evening  with  a  vague  conception  of  the  blameless 
sort  of  paragon  he  desired  his  wife  to  be.  As  for  having  sought  to  reform  me,  I 
cannot  even  say  that  he  had  made  the  slightest  attempt.     What  he  said  was 
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spoken  very  much  as  though  he  believed  I  hadnU  a  bit  of  difficulty  in  keeping  u|» 
with  him — 21s  though,  in  truth,  I  was  so  near  to  being  the  divine  creature  he  de- 
scribed, that  whatever  points  of  difference  lay  between  myself  and  his  glorious 
kleal,  were  hardly  noticeable  points  at  all. 

My  head  ached  for  quite  a  long  time  after  I  went  to  bed  that  night  Burke's 
deep,  serious  tones  were  ringing  in  my  ears  and  murdering  sleep.  I  was  thor- 
oaghly  unworthy  of  the  man  who  had  chosen  me,  1  told  myself^  and  thoroughly 
unable  to  realize  his  grand  hopes.  He  had  been  deceived  in  supposing  me  thrice 
the  woman  I  really  was.  There  must  be  an  awakening  some  day ;  and  if  the 
awakening  came  after  marriage,  I  should  be  wholly  to  blame  for  its  tardiness. 

"  What  makes  you  so  quiet,  Ursie  ?  "  ma  said  at  breakfast  on  the  following 
noming. 

*'  I  don't  know,  ma,"  I  answered,  balancing  a  fork  on  my  forefinger.  <<  That 
is,"  I  added,  *'  perhaps  I  know  too  well." 

Ma's  fict  instantly  wore  a  look  of  mild  alarm.  **  Diar  Ursie,  I  hope  there 
has  been  nothing  like  a  quarrel  between—" 

••  No,  you  old  goose,"  I  broke  in  irreverently.  Then,  with  a  great  deal  of 
abruptness :  "  Ma,  Fm  not  a  bit  suited  to  Burke  Halsted.     Not  a  bit ! " 

**  You  don't  mean,  daughter,  that  there  is  any  lack  of  the  right  affection  on 
your  part  ?  " 

"Of  course  not" 

"As  for  Burke,  he  absolutely  worships  you  ;  of  that  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  ma.  Perhaps  he  worships  me  without  much  reason. 
I  don't  deserve  worship.  I'd  prove  a  clay  idol  for  any  one  with  idolatrous  in- 
tentions toward  me — ^very  clay  indeed." 

Then  I  left  the  room  and  took  a  long  walk  in  the  garden,  wondering  whether 
David  Carroll  would  come  that  morning.  Of  course,  Burke's  superb  ideal 
wouldn't  have  received  David  Carroll's  in  a  similar  position  to  mine.  She 
would  have  rolled  her  eyes  skyward,  perhaps,  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a 
wickedness,  and  have  performed  several  additional  Saintlike  actions  during  the 
day,  as  a  penance  for  having  entertained  it.  But  I,  of  the  earth  earthy,  looked 
upon  David  Carroll  as  a  great  social  relief  just  then,  afW  last  night's  worn- 
ment  He  was  a  man  whom  1  ^nly  liked  with  friendly  liking,  and  toward  whom 
I  dserished  no  such  tender  sentiment  as  Burke  Halsted,  with  all  his  severity 
and  solemnity,  had  awakened  ;  but  he  was  a  man,  nevertheless,  to  whom  I  made 
no  moral  salaam,  and  one  whom  I  could  meet  with  a  tranquil  conviction  that  he* 
was  not  gigantically  my  better.  He  praised  me  with  unmerited  praise,  perhaps*; 
but  after  all  it  was  only  a  little  rosy  crown  of  compliment  that  he  offered,  and 
not  Burke's  classic  laurels  which  it  seemed  such  gross  hypcftrisy  for  me  to  re- 
ceive. 

He  came  at  about  ten  o'clock  and  stayed  until  after  twelve.  He  was  iievy 
pleasant,  in  his  odd  style  of  being  pleasant  My  engagement  was  not  onoe 
Spoken  of,  and  the  morning  slipped  away  in  what  we  usually  generalize  as  min^r 
topics  and  the  assassination  of  a  very  pretty  song  for  two  voices,  which  he  had 
brought  over  for  us  to  try. 

Just  after  he  had  gone  ma  entered  the  hall  where  I  was  standing.  "I 
thought  3rou  told  Mr.  Carroll  the  day  before  yesterday,"  she  said  quite  quietly. 

"Told  him  what?" 

"Of  your  engagement,  dear." 

"I  did." 

"And  he  has  come  again  after  hearing  of  it?" 
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^  Certainly.  Is  there  any  harm  in  my  receiving  a  friend  like  David  Carroll  ? 
Don't  be  stupidly  prudish,  ma." 

I  spoke  a  little  irritably,  and  poor  ma  held  her  tongue  with  sweet  humility. 

That  evening,  as  I  was  seated  at  the  piano  threading  my  way  through  the  dif- 
ficult accompaniment  of  the  song  David  Carroll  had  brought,  Burke's  voice 
startled  me.    '*  Rather  well  done,"  he  said,  speaking  close  at  iby  elbow,  "  but  it . 
needs  more  practice,  Ursula.    Something  new  ?  " 

^^  Yes,"  I  answered,  while  he  stooped  and  kissed  my  forehead.  **  It  was  only 
received  this  morning." 

"  This  morning  ?    From  whom  ?  " 

"David  CanroU." 

I  spoke  promptly.  He  frowned  the  least  in  the  world,  but  I  saw  the  change 
on  hii  face  as  clearly  as  though  it  had  been  a  very  thunder  cloud  of  scowlai  Af- 
ter that  there  was  perhaps  a  moment  of  silence  between  us.  I  ran  my  fingers 
carelessly  overthe  kcjrs  until  he  spoke. 

**  Does  David  Carroll  come  to  see  you  now  ?  " 

I  began  my  chromatic  scale  with  a  foot  on  the  soft  pedaL  "  He  drops  in  oc- 
casionally." 

"  Ursula." 

I  stopped  playing.    <<  Well,  Burke." 

'Mt  does  not  please  me  to  learn  that  David  Carroll  comes  here.  Does  he 
know  of  your  engagement  to  me  ?  " 

'*  Yes."  My  heart  was  beating  very  fiist  I  just  murmured  my  monosyllable 
and  no  more. 

"  How,  then,  can  you  sanction  visits  from  him  ?  " 

I  wheeled  round  on  my  piano*stool  and  faced  Burke  at  this.  '*  Burke,"  I 
said,  meeting  his  grave  looks  fearlessly,  *'  you  are  not  jealous,  I  trust  ?  " 

''I  can  object  to  your  strange  behavior  for  other  reasons  than  that  of 
jealousy." 

"  My  sttmoge  behavior  I  Is  it  strange  that  I  should  enjoy  the  visits  of  a 
friend?'' 

**  You  h«ve  promised  to  be  my  wife^  Ursula,"  was  the  almost  stem  answer. 
**  Your  womanly  instincts  must  tell  you  what  lipe  of  conduct  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  amases  me  that  you  should  so  have  mistaken  my  wishes  and  so  mis- 
understood your  own  position." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Burke,  that  your  wishes  take  this  severe  form.  As  for 
undovtanding  my  position,  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  capable  of  understanding 
k — that  is,  as  yon  would  have  me." 

"  As  I  would  Rave  yen  ?  "  he  repeated. 

^  Yes.  You  make  very  few  allowances  for  the  difference  between  our  minds 
and  characters.  You  talked  to  me  last  night  as  if  I  combined  your  learning  with 
your  experience,  and  could  follow  wherever  you  led.  You  have  made  a  great 
wiistake  in  me."  My  voice  grew  higher  and  quivered  a  little  just  here.  "  It  h 
better  that  you  should  know  at  once  how  great  that  mistake  has  really  been,  i 
am  not  the  thoughtful,  deep  creature  you  consider  me.  I  am  nothing  but  a  very 
ordinary  person  indeed." 

Wlm  I  had  finished  speaking,  be  came  quite  near  me  and  took  one  of  my 
hands,  holding  it  between  both  of  his  own  for  several  moments.  His  eyes  were 
•canning  my  face,  I  well  knew ;  but  I  was  obstinately  avoiding  their  loolc 

<'  Ursula,"  he  presently  said,  **  perhaps  you  are  right  Perhaps  I  do  expect 
too  much  of  you.    I  shall  try  and  correct  thii  fitult,  and  thank  you  for  having  re- 
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minded  tne  of  it"  Then  he  dropped  my  hand  and,  walked  toward  the  table  and 
took  up  a  book.  I  seated  myself  and  began  playing  again.  If  he  had  only 
clasped  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  1  That  formal  holding  of  my  hand  ex** 
pressed  so  little!'  Of  course  his  "giving  in  *'  had  been  very  nice,  and  was  a 
piece  of  supreme  condescension  that  I  could  not  iail  to  value.  He  still  meant, 
however,  that  I  was  not  to  let  David  Carroll  come  and  see  me.  But  I  wasn't 
going  to  obey  his  wishes  on  this  point;  David  should  come,  just  4«  formerly, 
i'erhaps  if  be  ^^  clasped  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me,  I  should  have  sent 
down  an  ^  engaged  "  to  David  Carroll,  the  next  time  that  gentleman  called. 

I  began  to  play  quite  storm ily  after  that,  and  tried  to  make  my  niusic  say 
that  lovers  ought  to  behave  like  lovers,  and  that  there  was  no  earthly  U9e  in  be>- 
ing  engaged  without  kisses  and  embraces  to  the  heart's  desire  of  either.  I  must 
have  succeeded  very  poorly  indeed ;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  my  performance 
Burke  asked  me  if  I  was  quite  willing  not  to  play  any  more  that  evening,  as  his 
head  ached  rather  suffer ingly — from  over-fatigue,  he  supposed.  Becauee  of  this 
same  headache,  no  doubt  he  left  at  about  nine  o'clock. 

For  fully  a  week  after  the  discussion  relative  to  David  Carroll's  visits,  I  was 
in  ignorance  as  to  whether  Burke  knew  that  I  was  still  entertaining  the  guest  to 
whose  presence  he  had  objected,  when  ma  finally  informed  me  one  momifig 
that  Mrs  Halsted  considered  her  son  shamefully  treated^  and  myself  an  out- 
and-out  coquette.  Ma  had  been  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Halsted,  and  had  no  doubt 
found  her  visit  a  very  disagreeable  one,  judging  from  the  two  deep-red  spots  on 
either  of  her  cheeks. 

**  You  look  as  if  there  had  been  a  fight,"  I  said. 

"  There  was  something  very  much  like  it,  Ursula,"  ma  ansiirered.  "  Of 
course  I  was  not  going  to  have  insulting  things  said  about  you  before  my  face." 
Ma  began  agitatedly  to  unpin  her  lace  shawl  at  this  point  "  Even  though  I 
considered  you  in  the  wrong,  I  stood  up  for  you." 

**  Bravo,"  I  cried,  satirically.  "  How  did  Mrs.  Halsted  find  out  that  Pavid 
Carroll  came  here  ? "  . 

"  I  didn't  ask  her,  Ursula,  She  knows  it,  and  Burke  .knows  it  She.saySy 
though,  that  Burke  is  too  proud  to  speak  his  own  mind  on  the  subject  I  sup- 
pose that  accounts  for  his  not  yet  havii^g  quarrelled  with  you." 

"  I  think  it  very  likely,"  was  my  sullen  answer.  "  Some  disinterested  critics 
might  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  shame  has  Bit  more  to  do  with  Burke 
Halsted's  silence  than  pride  ;  that  he  is  ashamed,  in  other  words,  to  accuse  me 
of  having  flirted  with  David  Carroll,  there  being  no  sensible  reason  for  such 
jealousy  and  suspicion  as  would  dictate  the  charge." 

"You  are  acting  wrongly,"  Ma  said,  watching  me  with  very  maoh  tho 
same  quiet  melancholy  in  her  eyes  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  there  when, 
in  childish  years,  I  had  brought  to  her  side  some  marvellously  dirty  face  or  frock 
for  critical  inspection.  "  Whether  you  are  flirting  with  David  Carroll  or  not,  he 
has  no  right  to  come  here  any  more.  Be  careful,  or  you  will  drive  Burke  too 
far.    His  mother  inferred  as  much  to-day." 

I  answered  with  scornful  tones :  '*  If  Burke  chooses  he  can  break  our  en- 
gagement to-morrow.  Ife  has  no  right  to  distrust  me,  and  he  makes  himself 
ridicuU)us  by  doing  so.  I  mean  to  give  Mrs.  Halsted  cause  for  wagging  that 
mischievous  little  tongue  of  hers,  before  very  long." 

Ma  looked  quite  appalled  by  my  threat  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Ursula,  what 
arc  you  going  to  do  ?  "  ^. 

But  I  didn't  condescend  to  tell.  In  the  evening  Burke  came,  as  usual.  I 
ihouki  not  have  guessed,  from  his  manner  toward  me,  that  I  was  greatly  in  dls- 
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grace  for  misconduct  with  David  Carroll.  My  lover  stayed  until  quite  late,  and 
spoke  on  certain  subjects  that  interested  us  both,  with  a  tenderness  and  softness 
I  shall  always  remember.  There  certainly  had  been  manifest  throughout  the 
past  week,  1  afterwards  told  myself^  a  difference  in  his  mode  of  treatment  that 
was  quite  unmistakable.  Burke  had  certainly  put  forth  no  effort  to  descend  from 
his  pedestal  and  make  love  afler  the  fashion  of  humanity  at  large.  He  had  yet 
shown  by  no  means  what  I  desired  in  the  way  of  demonstrative  fondness,  but 
he  promised  improvement  of  a  most  encouraging  sort 

Mrs.  Halsted  was  a  contemptible  trouble-brewer,  I  decided,  and  her  story 
about  Burke's  disapproval  of  David  CarrolPs  visits  was  an  altogether  false  story. 
Burke  had  grown  careless  of  so  slight  a  trifle,  and  had  learned  to  trust  me 
thoroughly.  His  love  had  been  strong  enough  to  sweep  aside  all  trivial  impedi- 
ments and  to  flow  smoothly  along  as  it  was  now  flowing.  There  would  be  abso- 
lute satisfaction  in  carrying  out  my  vague  threat  of  the  morning.  I  should  like 
to  give  Mrs.  Halsted  a  little  solid  proof  that  her  son's  affection  for  me  amounted 
to  something  warmer  and  more  trustful  than  she  seemed  inclined  to  believe.  I 
had  never  exactly  liked  the  woman,  and  her  late  attack  upon  poor  ma  had  irri- 
tated me  rather  strongly  against  her.  So  I  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  firm 
resolution. 

David  Carroll  called  the  next  day,  as  I  had  more  than  half  expected  that  he 
would  do.  It  was  the  mildest  of  September  mornings.  We  had  not  been  seated 
together  ten  minutes  when  I  proposed  a  walk. 

He  acquiesced  very  willingly.  I  chose  the  direction  of  the  Halsted  home- 
stead— z  low,  broad-eaved  house,  whose  front  stood  not  many  yards  from  the 
main  road.  I  thought  it  very  probable  that  some  member  of  the  Halsted  house- 
hold—even if  It  were  only  a  servant — would  see  us  as  we  passed.  It  was  just 
possible,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Halsted  herself  might  be  seated  on  the  piazza  at  the 
time  of  our  passing. 

Mrs.  Halsted  was  not  there,  however.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  utter  be- 
wilderment that  came  upon  me  as  1  looked  across  the  garden  gate,  over  David 
Carroirs  shoulder,  and  saw  Burke. 

I  stopped  instantly,  with  my  face  on  fire.  The  meeting  affected  Burke  in  a 
different  manner ;  even  at  that  distance  I  could  see  that  he  had  grown  very  pale 
after  rising  quickly  from  his  chair. 

**  You  at  home  I "  I  called  in  an  amazed  voice.  **  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of 
ieeing  you." 

Of  course  it  was  about  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  said,  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  stood  at  David  Carroll's  side,  miserably  realizing  this  fact,  a 
second  later. 

But  Burke  answered  with  perfect  self-possession :  "  I  was  not  very  well  this 
morning,  and  so  remained  away  from  business.  Will  not  you  and  Mr.  Carroll 
come  in?" 

"  Thanks — no,"  I  stammered,  praying  a  silent  prayer  that  the  roadside  would 
open  and  swallow  me.  "  We  were  only  taking  a  little  stroll.  I  think  w^'ve 
walked  far  enough  ;  don't  you  ?  "  appealing  to  my  companion.  "  Suppose  we  go 
back  again."  My  last  words  were  inurmured  in  a  nearly  inaudible  tone,  and  I 
hurried  on  for  many  steps,  after  speaking  them,  with  groundward  eyes  and  com- 
pressed lips.  Perhaps  David  Carroll  pitied  my  embarrassment  with  such  genu- 
&ie  pity  that  he  at  length  said : 

*'  Don't  look  so  awfully  frightened,  Miss  Ursie.  There  hasn't  been  ^n  earth- 
quake." 

I  did  not  speak  till  just  as  we  were  entering  onr  garden.    '*  Mr.  Carroll^"  I 
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then  found  voice  to  say,  resting  a  hand  on  the  gate-latch  and  turning  my  &ce 
full  toward  his,  while  he  stood  on  the  outside  path,  **  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not 
to  come  in.     I  hope  you  will  understand  and  not  feel  offended." 

"  I  shall  not  feel  offended,"  he  said,  placidly.    "  Am  I  not  to  come  any  more,  , 
by  the  way  ?  " 

The  Bice  brown  eyes  had  a  gleam  of  persuasion  in  their  depths,  but  I  thought 
of  Burke  Halsted's  pale  fskce  there  on  the  piazza,  actually  shuddered  as  I  thought 
also  of  my  reckless,  inexcusable  behavior,  and  answered  with  calm  promptness : 

"No,  please." 

"  As  you  wish,"  was  the  ready  reply.  Then  he  took  my  hand  for  a  moment, 
drew  back  a  step  or  two  with  lifted  hat,  and  finally  left  me. 

**  Ma,"  I  called,  on  entering  the  house — "  Ma,  where  are  you  ?" 

A  distant  voice  informed  me  that  ma  was  up  stairs  in  her  own  room.  Thither 
I  sought  her. 

"  I  wish  I  was  five  years  younger,"  were  my  first  words,  as  I  sank  into  a 
chair  at  ma's  side. 

"Why,  Ursie?" 

*•  So  that  you  might  box  my  ears." 

Ma  sighed  vastly.  I  knew  that  ,an  invisible  raven  was  flapping  its  wings 
over  her  head  and  prophesying  disastrous  news.  During  the  performance  of 
her  huge  sigh,  I  saw  that  ma  was  nerving  herself  for  an  account  of  some  thrill- 
ingly  dark  deed  on  my  part  **  What  have  you  been  doing,  Ursie  ?  "  she  pres- 
ently asked,  with  "  if  any  calm,  a  calm  despair." 

"  David  Carroll  and  I  have  been  taking  a  walk  together,  ma.  We  passed 
the  Halsted's  house,  and  guess  who  was  seated  on  the  piazza,  not  having  felt 
well  enough  to  go  to  the  city." 

"  I  need  not  guess.    You  have  told  me,  Ursula." 

"Isn't  it  awful?" 

**  Very.     He  saw  you,  of  course ;  did  he  speak  ?  " 

I  replied  by  telling  ma  precisely  what  had  happened.  "He  will  break  the 
engagement,"  she  said,  sadly,  when  I  had  finished. 

**  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  There  isn't  a  doubt  of  the  fact,  Ursula."  Ma  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow with  a  set,  grieiful  £ace.  "  He  would  be  more  than  human  to  bear  with  such 
barbarous  treatment ;  I  can  use  no  other  word  in  speaking  of  your  conduct." 

•*  But  I  only  did  it,  ma,  to  vex  his  mother." 

For  the  first  time  in  all  my  acquaintance  with  her — ^and  I  make  the  state- 
ment after  grave  deliberation — I  saw  ma  in  a  passion.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  very 
mild  passion ;  but  her  gentle  eyes  glittered,  and  her  soft  lips  grew  firm  about  the 
edges,  and  her  calm  brow  became  creased  with  a  deep  frown.  I  had  metaphori- 
cally applied  my  last  straw  to  her  poor,  patient  back,  and  it  was  metaphorically 
breaking. 

**  To  vex  his  mother ! "  she  repeated,  in  tones  that  made  me  shiver  from  their 
weird  unnaturalness,  just  as  it  would  have  made  me  shiver  to  hear  a  dove  croak 
or  a  lamb  bellow.  **  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  yourself,  or  me  either,  Ursula, 
by  any  such  shameful  sophistry.  If  only  Mrs.  Halsted,  and  not  Burke,  had 
seen  you  pass  this  morning,  your  crowning  act  of  reckless  indelicacy  would  have 
been  accomplished  all  the  same.  You  have  tried,  almost  from  the  first  hour  of 
your  engagement  with  Burke  Halsted,  to  show  him  that  you  cared  nothing  for 
bis  love;  that  he  had  exchanged  vows  with  one  who  looked  lightly  and  heed- 
lessly upon  her  share  of  them  ;  that ^"  ^  , 
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But  I  made  a  sort  of  ph)sical  interruption  to  ma's  little  tirade  at  this  point, 
by  throwing  my  arms  quite  hysterically  round  her  neck,  and  begging  her  not  to 
call  me  any  more  of  a  wretch  than  I  really  was.  •*  And  yet,  perhaps  you  are 
all  right,"  I  sobbed,  hiding  my  head  on  the  dear,  faithful  breast  that  I  somehow 
knew  by  instinct  was  even  then  silently  forgiving  me.  *'  I  haven't  cared  a  bit 
for  that  noble  man's  noble  love.  I  have  been  like  a  child  who  plan's  marbles 
with  a  precious  diamond,  treating  it  as  the  merest  pebble.  At  first  I  was  angry 
because  of  the  suspicion  that  he'd  be  jealous  of  David  Carroll,  and  then  angry 
because  of  the  idea  that  he  wasn't  jealous  enough.  I  wish  I  was  dead.  You 
don't  think,  by  the  way,  that  there's  the  remotest  chance  of  his  not  breaking  the 
engagement  ?  "  Still  clasping  ma's  neck,  I  had  revealed  to  her  my  very  agi- 
tated face,  both  of  its  eyes  looking,  I  am  sure,  like  two  great  interrogation 
points,  with  two  great  tears  for  their  dots. 

Ma  spoke  in  quiet,  sympathetic  tones,  now.  I  had  completely  conquered 
her  wrath. 

**  To-night  will  decide,  Ursula,  I  suppose.  If  he  comes  to-night,  there  may 
yet  be  a  chance.  If  not,  you  have  still  the  hope  of  touching  his  compassion  by 
letter." 

Xhe  rest  of  the  day  passed  miserably  enough.  It  was  occupied,  as  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  in  alternately  blaming  myself  for  having  been  an  out-and-out 
vixen,  and  alternately  casting  silent  anathemas  at  David  Carroll,  whom  I  chose 
to  consider  my  accomplice  in  evil.  Immediately  after  tea  I  went  out  on  the  piazza, 
and  found  that  the  stLy  had  clouded  over  with  huge  black  clouds,  and  that  cold 
winds  were  springing  up,  and  that  rain  looked  inevitable.  1  went  back  to  the 
house  and  entered  the  sitting-room.  Taking  a  magazine,  I  seated  myself  and 
read  through  quite  a  long  story,  and  reached  the  last  word  with  only  a  vague 
idea  of  what  it  had  all  been  about  Af^r  that,  I  walked  the  floor  a  little.  It 
was  nearly  half-past  eight,  and  there  was  just  the  least  chance  of  his  coming 
now.  Perhaps  he  would  never  come  again.  No,  not  even  if  I  wrote  that  peni- 
tent letter  to-morrow  morning,  and  acknowledged  my  own  wrong-doing  in  the 
most  abject  manner  possible.  He  was  going  to  move  off,  and  be  the  fkr-away 
mountain  once  more,  for  me  to  worship  at  a  distance  all  the  rest  of  ttiy  life.  The 
best  place  for  such  worship  would  be  in  the  solitude  of  a  convent,  I  told 
myself,  provided  ma,  who  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  would  hear  of  my  turning 
Bun. 

How  my  heart  leapt  when  the  bell  of  the  hal1-do6r,  which  had  been  closed  on 
account" of  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  terminated  these  monastic  reflec- 
tions by  a  clear  peal !  I  flew  to  my  seat,  and  took  up  my  magazine  again.  I 
had  just  made  the  discovery  that  it  was  upside-down  when  Burke  entered  the 
room. 

"  Good  evening,'*  I  said,  rising. 

**  Good  evening,  Ursula." 

•*  Does  it  rain  ?  " 

"No." 

He  was  standing  close  beside  the  table,  looking  fixedly  at  the  bronze  person 
In  armor  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  support  our  sitting-room  lamp  against  one 
shoulder  for  several  years  past.  He  was  drawing  off  his  gloves  in  a  prolonged, 
meditative  way. 

I  occupied  myself  with  immense  energy,  in  trying  to  tear  a  bntton  flrom  the 
front  of  my  dress.  **  You  were  not  feeling  very  well  this  morning,  Burke.  Arc 
you  better?"  _^ 
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"  I  thought  you  were  never  lazy."  My  eyes  met  his  face  now,  though  he  did 
not  return  the  look.  The  crisis  might  as  well  be  brought  about  at  once  ;  there 
was  no  use  of  enduring  this  suspense  any  longer.  *^  I  imagined  that  you  nevor 
stayed  away  from  business,"  I  went  on.  '*It  was  a  great  surprise  for  me  to 
see  you  this  morning,  just—just  as^  I  have  no  doubt,  it  was  a  great  surprise  for 
you  to  see  me." 

He  £&ced  me  then,  and  I  knew  for  the  first  time  how  sad  his  eyes  were.  *'  It 
Mh  not  pleasant  for  me  to  speak  of  what  happened  this  morning,  Ursula,"  he 
said.  "  And  yet  it  seems,  somehow,  the  last  topic  that  is  left  for  us.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

I  marvel,  now,  at  the  boldness  with  which  I  came  nearer  and  caught  his  arm 
and  looked  up,  all  my  soul  in  my  eyes,  toward  his  solemn  face.  **  You  mean  the 
very  worst,  Burke,  I  am  sure,"  was  my  faint  murmur,  "  and  all  that  I  can  do  is 
to  acknowledge  my  fault  when  it  is  too  late.  I  don't  know  what  imp  of  perverse- 
ness  taught  me  to  treat  you  so  shamefully.  Last  week  you  were  very  kind  and 
tolerant  with  me,  not  seeming  to  notice  my  silly  imprudences,  and,  indeed,  grow- 
ing more  tender  and  less  like  the  awfully  superior  being  you  are.  But  I  some- 
how didn't  heed  your  manly  appeal ;  I  somehow  behaved  myself  all  the  worse 
for  it  And  now  you've  come  to  make  an  end  of  everything  between  us,  I  sup- 
pose." 

The  last  words  choked  me,  but  I  was  still  looking  up  into  his  face,  when  he 
caught  my  hand.  "  i^'as  it  all  mere  folly  and  imprudence,  Ursula  ?  Answer 
me  *yes '  on  your  honor,  and  I  will  forgive  you  willingly." 

"  Yes,  on  my  honor,"  I  sobbed  ;  but  the  words  were  stumbled  through  with 
my  arms  as  much  about  his  neck  as  his  six  feet  of  height  would  permit.  After  that 
be  clasped  me  to  him  very  closely  ;  and  presently  I  felt  his  lips  touch  my  fore- 
head.   At  this  I  found  voice  through  the  tears  that  were  almost  stifling  me. 

**0h,  Burke,  if  you  would  only  be  a  real  hugging-and-kissing  kind  of  a  lover,' 
not  formal,  and  distant,  and  grand  !     If  you  would  only  love  me  as  I  want  to  be 
loved,  and  not  constantly  remind  me  that  you're  older,  wiser,  better  than  I  am  ! " 

His  first  answer  was  a  tightening  of  the  arm-clasp  tliat  held  me,  as  I  lifted  my 
lips  to  meet  his.  Soon  afterward  :  **  I  will  try  very  hard,  Ursie,  darling,"  he 
whispered,  "to  be  all  that  you  desire.  If  my  love  cannot  always  reveal  itself 
on  the  surface,  it  has  depths  which  I  hope  to  show  you  some  day." 

Ma  was  in  her  room  when  I  entered  it,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night. 
The  old  dear  wore  such  a  blissful  look  that  I  came  to  an  abrupt  stand-still  in 
front  of  her  chair  and  growled  severely:  "You've  been  eavesdropping.  Don't 
attempt  to  deny  it" 

"  I  only  listened  for  a  moment,"  she  appealed.  "Just  long  enough  to  learn 
that  Burke  Halsted  is " 

"  The  Man  Who  Didn't,  ma,"  I  interrupted.  "  Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a 
hundred  would  have  broken  their  engagements  under  like  circumstances:  Burke 
deserves  canonization  as  the  Man  Who  Didn't" 

"  Canonize  him  all  your  life,  Ursie,"  was  ma's  answer.  "  Believe  him  the 
generous,  noble  man  he  is  till  death  divides  you.  Such  a  belief  cannot  be  far 
from  right,  I  fancy." 

"I'n  try,  ma.  What  an  admiration  you've  always  had  for  Burke,  by  the 
way.  I  suppose  it's  only  your  thirty  years  or  so  of  seniority  that  ever  prevented 
you  from  falling  in  love  with  him  yourself" 

Ma  looked  shocked  as  I  kissed  her. 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
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FLORIDA,  in  many  particulars  a  favored  State,  became  from  the  time  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union  ahnost  a  dependency  of  South  Carolina,  and 
followed  'and  seconded  that  nullifying  and  seceding  commonwealth  in  all  its  way- 
ward movements.  From  its  locality  as  a  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  mari- 
time outlet  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Union,  and  as  regards  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  navigation  generally,  the  southern  peninsula  was  of  value  and 
importance  to  the  country.  The  limited  population  of  the  territory,  which  at 
the  time  of  its  admission  was  hardly  equal  to  what  was  requisite  for  a  single 
representative  district,  gave  it  little  claim  to  recognition  as  a  State.  The  terri- 
tory was  originally  purchased  from  Spain,  during  the  Monroe  administration,  at 
a  cost  of  several  millions ;  but  many  times  the  amount  of  the  first  purchase 
had  been  expended  from  the  Federal  treasury  in  subduing  and  expelling  the 
wild  and  refractory  population,  consisting  of  Indians,  negroes,  mixed  breeds, 
piratical  adventurers,  and  outlaws,  who  had  made  the  swamps  and  everglades  a 
place  of  refug6  so  long  as  it  was  a  province  of  Spain.  In  1845  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^ 
yet  homogeneous  inhabitants,  were  organized  and  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union  as  a  State.  The  act  was  premature  and  unwise,  but  it  was  done  in  order 
to  preserve  what  the  politicians  of  that  day  termed  *'  the  equilibrium  of  the 
States."  This  theory  of  the  "  equilibrium  "  was  one  of  the  many  strange  com- 
promises or  expedients  which  were  resorted  to  by  certain  conspicuous  party  lead- 
ers, who  made  it  a  study  to  evade  or  postpone  immediate  action  on  difficult  and 
exciting  questions  as  they  arose,  instead  of  boldly  meeting  and  honestly  disposing 
•f  them.  By  this  particular  compromise,  or  theory  of  "  equilibrium,"  no  free  State, 
whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  its  claims,  or  its  self-sustain- 
ing ability  as  a  distinct  community,  could  be  recognized  and  admitted  as  a  State 
into  the  Federal  Union,  unless  there  was  corresponding  slave  territory  also  ad- 
mitted, no  matter  how  few  its  inhabitants,  or  small  their  ability  to  support  a  gov- 
ernment, nor  how  meagre  their  claim  to  State  recognition.  Florida,  petted  and 
nursed  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  its  acquisition,  a  constant  draft  and  drag  on 
the  Federal  treasury,  with  an  insufficient  population,  and  with  no  claims  what- 
ever to  be  a  State,  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  in  1845,  as  an  offset  to  . 
Iowa,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  compromise ;  a  compromise  which 
served  to  beget  and  foster  that  sectional  hostility  which  eventuated  in  civil  war 
that  had  for  its  object,  and  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 

The  delegate  from  Florida  when  a  territory,  and  at  the  time  of  its  admission 
as  a  State,  was  David  L.  Yulee.  He  was  elected  its  first  Senator,  and  held  that 
position  until  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  which  assumed  to  sever 
the  connection  of  that  purchased  territory  and  feeble  community  with  the  Federal 
Government,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  and  withdrew  from  Congress.  Yulee 
was  of  Hebrew  origin.  His  father,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  a  Barbary  Jew.  He 
first  took  his  seat  in  Congress  under  the  name  of  David  Levy,  to  which  he  sub- 
sequently appended  the  name  of  Yulee.  He  was  not  destitute  of  ability,  but,  like 
too  many  of  our  legislators,  his  views  were  narrow  and  mercenary,  and  his  talents 
and  efforts  were  to  a  great  extent  employed  in  obtaining  local  &vors  from  the 
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Government  for  his  State  and  himself,  rather  than  in  national  legislation,  and 
measures  of  broad  and  expansive  statesmanship.  Favored  by  circumstances,  he 
had  great  influence  over  the  sparse  and  heterogeneous  population,  composed  in  a 
great  measure  of  adventurers,  and  was  active  and  potent  in  the  secession  move- 
ment Yulee  is  brother-in-law  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  the  present  Judge- 
Advocate-General  of  the  Army,  and  Secretary  of  War  when  Florid*  seceded ; 
each  had  married  a  daughter  of  Charles  A.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
Postmaster-General  under  John  Tyler. 

The  ordinance  of  secession,  which  declared  this  feeble  and  scattered  com- 
munity **  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,"  was  passed  by  a  State  Conven- 
tion which  had  been  assembled  on  the  loth  of  January,  1861,  and  the  Navy-yard 
at  Pensacola  was  seized  by  the  rebels  on  the  12th,  two  days  after.  Lieutenant 
Adam  J.  Slemmer,  who  was  at  the  time  in  command  at  Fort  McRae,  hastily 
evacuated  it  when  he  became  aware  of  the  treason  and  treachery  on  foot,  and 
with  about  eighty  men  took  possession  of  Pickens,  a  more  important  and  for- 
midable fortress,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  This  post,  with  Fort  Jefferson  at  the 
Dry  Tortugas,  and  Fort  Taylor  at  Key  West — the  two  last  lying  off  the  Florida 
coast — remained  in  possession  of  the  Government  when  the  change  of  admin- 
istration took  place  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  asserted  on  the  loth  of  Jan- 
uary, by  the  Convention  which  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession,  that  "  the 
State  of  Florida  is  hereby  declared  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation."  But, 
by  an  understanding  which  the  Federal  Government  soon  after  entered  into 
with  certain  rebel  leaders,  the  "sovereign  and  independent  nation  "  of  Florida 
consented  to  abstain  from  extending  its  authority  over  the  forts  of  the  United 
States  by  any  belligerent  act,  provided  the  Federal  Government  would  in  the 
mean  time  remain  inactive.  Under  this  understanding  or  truce  with  those  who 
were  plotting  the  disruption  of  the  Union,  the  dignity,  power,  and  rightful  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  winter  of  1861  seemed  to  the 
conspirators  and  to  the  world — ^like  the  expiring  Administration — ^near  their  ter- 
mination. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  powei;  as  a  "  sovereign  and  independent  nation," 
Florida  had  taken  possession  of  the  Navy-yard  and  forts  at  Pensacola,  with  the 
exception  of  Pickens,  which  the  "  nation  "  and  its  abettors  forbore  to  attack  for 
the  time  being  under  the  truce  referred  to ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  or  from 
lack  of  ability  and  means,  the  winter  passed  away  without  that  "nation's"  occu- 
pying Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson,  on  the  Tortugas  and  at  Key  West. 

Several  statements,  official,  semi-official,  and  otherwise,  have  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  relief  of  these  forts,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  first  reinforce- 
ment of  Fort  Pickens,  in  the  spring  of  1861.  None  of  the  published  accounts 
present  a  full  and  .correct  narrative  of  all  the  fects  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  relief  and  reinforcement,  on  two  several  occasions,  of  that  fortress. 
The  differing  statements  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  foct 
that  there  were  several  movements  at  different  dates,  and  by  different  parties,  to 
effect  that  object,  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  Pickens  and  points  off  the 
Florida  coast 

The  Buchanan  Administration,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Pen- 
sacola, had  as  early  as  January  sent  out  an  artillery  force  under  Captain  Vogdes, 
on  board  the  steamer  Brooklyn,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  in  Fort  Pickens  j  but 
before  the  troops  were  landed  the  truce  was  entered  into  that  the  Government 
would  pursue  a  policy  of  inaction,  provided  the  rebels  would  make  no  assault. 
Thb  truce  or  armistice,  though  not  reduced  to  writing,  seems  to  have  beonfiiith* 
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fully  observed  by  those  who  were  administering  the  Government,  and,  as  regards 
Pickens,  by  those  who  were  plotting  its  overthrow.  At  Pensacola,  as  at  Charles- 
ton, the  Government  under  Mr.  Buchanan  remained  passive,  while  the  conspira- 
tors were  active  and  unrestrained.  This  non-coercive  policy  of  the  Government 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  after  the  troops  to  reinforce  Pickens  had  em- 
barked at  Fortress  Monroe  upon  the  Brooklyn,  but  before  that  vessel  reached 
Pensacola.  Consequently,  Captain  Vogdes's  command  was  not  permitted  to 
land,  but  was  detained  on  board  until  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
term  of  service.  This  suspension  of  action  by  the  Government,  and  abstinence 
from  the  exercise  of  rightful  power — a  compromise  with  those  who  were  openly 
resisting  and  defying  Federal  authority — this  arrangement  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment agreed  not  to  reinforce  its  own  garrisons  in  its  own  forts,  as  at  Sumter 
and  Pickens — this  consenting  that  the  troops  should  be  restrained  from  land- 
ing, and  detained  for  weeks  on  shipboard  within  sight  of  their  destination — had 
a  most  unhappy  and  depressing  influence  on  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  tended 
to  inspire  and  encourage  those  who  were  opposed  to  it 

When  the  change  of  administration  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Chief  Magistrate,  he  found  the  Government 
without  extra  means  or  preparation  to  maintain  its  power  or  enforce  its  au- 
thority.   The  retiring  Administration  had  done  nothing  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection, while  the  rebels,  under  the  quasi-armistice,  had  been  active  and  untir- 
ing in  promoting  it.    A  change  of  policy,  as  well  as  a  change  of  administration, 
took  place  on  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  ;  but  some  little  time  and 
preparation  were  necessary  to  get  the  Government  on  a  permanent  footing  and 
in  working  order.    As  rapidly  as  possible,  the  new  Administration  took  up  the 
various  subjects,  civil,  military,  and  political,  demanding  attention.     The  condi- 
tion of  aflairs  through  the  whole  South  was  deplorable.    Among  the  matters 
of  immediate  interest  were  those  which  related  to  the  few  military  posts  at  the 
South  that  were  still  retained  by  the  Government  with  small  and  wholly  insuffi- 
cient garrisons,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  extremely  solicitous  in 
regard  to  the  lights  and  light-houses  on  the  Southern  coast.     He  early  brought 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  President  and  Cabinet,  and  a  correspondence  be- 
tween two  officers  attached  to  the  Light-house  Board,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  him,  hastened  action.     It  seems  that  while  the  higher  functionaries  who  ad- 
ministered the  Government  had  through  the  winter  been  tampering  with  those 
who  were  in  insurrection,  and  entering  into  a  truce  or  understanding  with  them 
to  tide  over  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  their  official  life,  there  had  been  vigi- 
lance and  activity  among  officers  then  in  subordinate  positions.    Commander 
(now  Rear-Admiral)  Jenkins  and  Captain  (subsequently  Major-General)  Wm.  F. 
Smith,  fiuniliarly  known  as  Baldy  Smith,  were  in  the  winter  of  1861  attached 
to  the  Light-house  Board,  the  former  as  Naval  Secretary,  the  latter  as  Engineer 
Secretary.    These  two  officers,  thus  associated,  freely  interchanged  views.    Both 
were  impressed  with  the  danger  that  threatened  Fort  Jeflferson  and  Fort  Taylor, 
which  would,  if  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  be  likely  to  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  rebels,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  our  commerce  and  injury  to  the 
country.    Privateers  would  make  the  Tortugas  and  Key  West  places  of  refuge 
in  case  of  war ;  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  light-houses  in  that  dangerous 
vicinity  navigation  would  be  rendered  insecure.    They  communicated  their  ap- 
prehensions to  General  Dix,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  their 
purpose  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  things  in  that  quarter.    Their  suggestions, 
without  entering  into  details,  were  approved.    Captain  Smith  therefore  took  the 
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steamer  for  Havana,  and  visited  Tortugas  and  Key  West  under  the  pretext  of 
inspecting  the  lights.  Soon  after  the  change  of  administration  Commander  Jen- 
kins received  a  letter  from  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  to  Dry  Tortugas  and 
Fort  Taylor,  saw  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  satisfied  himself 
what  wa«  best  to  be  done  for  their  safety.  The  contents  of  the  letter  were  com- 
mttoicated  to  Mr.  Chase^  who  had  relieved  General  Dix  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  to  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  report.  Secretary  Chase  was  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  forthwith  made  known  to  the  President 
and  Cabinet  the  information  he  had  received.  Commander  Jenkins  was  imme- 
diately put  in  communication  with  General  Scott  and  myself  in  relation  to  these 
matters.  Prompt  action  was  required  to  save  the  stations  off  the  coast.  But 
more  interesting  and  important  perhaps  than  either  was  the  condition  of  things 
at  Pensacola  and  Fort  Pickens.  General  Scott  was  much  exercised  on  these 
matters,  and  became  particularly  solicitous  that  Vogdes's  command  should  be 
disembarked  and  Fort  Pickens  relieved.  At  a  late  hour  on  the  nth  of  March, 
the  day,  I  think,  on  which  Secretary  Chase  gave  the  information  received  from 
Commander  Jenkins,  General  Scott  made  application  to  me  for  a  naval  vessel  to 
convey  a  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  War  Department  to  Fort  Pickens.  There 
were  at  that  time  but  two  or  three  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  ports  that  were  availa- 
ble. Which  of  them  was  best  adapted  to  the  service  was  a  question,  and  who 
of  the  officers  was  most  reliable  for  this  duty  was  to  be  carefully  considered. 
Secrecy  was  indispensable  ;  but  the  Navy  Department,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  was  in  a  demoralized  condition.  Of  those  best 
informed  and  most  capable  of  giving  an  opinion,  it  was  difficult  for  me,  not  then 
a  week  in  office,  to  decide  in  every  instance  who  were  to  be  trusted.  Comman- 
der Ward,  an  old  acquaintance  from  boyhood,  I  knew  was  faithful  He  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  recdving  ship  at  Brooklyn,  but  had  been  summoned  to  Washing- 
ton in  relation  to  an  expedition  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter.  This  project  he  had 
relinquished,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  New  York  when  General 
Scott  preferred  his  request  On  receiving  it,  I  sent  a  messenger,  who  overtook 
Commander  Ward  at  the  railroad  depot,  and  requested  him  to  meet  me  that 
evening  at  the  Department.  Secretary  Chase  notified  Commander  Jenkins  to 
join  Commander  Ward  and  myself  at  my  office  at  nine  o*cloclc  that  evening. 
Both  officers  were  prompt  in  their  attendance.  No  persons  except  my  door- 
keeper and  the  watchmen  were  in  the  building  when  we  came  together.  The 
subject-raatter  was  discussed  in  confidence ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Cru- 
sader, Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  and  the  Mohawk,  Commander  J.  H.  Strong, 
were  both  available,  and  each  of  their  commanders  fiaithful  and  to  be  trusted. 
The  Crusader,  Captain  Craven,  was  selected.  .Three  years  later  this  gallant 
officer  commanded  the  iron-clad  Tecumseh,  and  went  down  and  was  lost  with  his 
vessel,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  torpedo  opposite  Fort  Morgan,  when  Farragut 
entered  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  in  1864.  The  following  order  was  prepared  that 
evening  and  intrusted  to  Commander  Ward  to  deliver  personally  to  Captain 
Craven: 

[ConfideotiaL] 

Navy  Dbpabtmsnt,  March  xx,  xS6i. 
Commancter  T.  A.  Bl.  Csavbn,  commandinis  tJ.  S.  S.  Craaoder. 

Sill :  A  bearer  of  despatches  from  tlia  Goremment  will  present  himself  to  yoa  for  passage  to  the  United 
States  steaoler  BrooUyn,  soppoaed  to  be  off  Fprt  Pickens,  Pensacola  harbor.  You  will  proceed  to  that  locali- 
ty with  aU  practicable  despatch,  place  the  bearer  of  despatches  on  board  the  Brooklyn,  and  then  make  the 
bast  of  your  way  to  Key  West,  where  you  win  commnnicate  widi  Judge  Manrhi  of  the  United  Stales  Court, 
and  afiord  every  protection  in  your  power  to  the  United  States  authorities,  and  to  the  naval  stores,  light* 
htmib,  mod  other  Unkod  States  property  there.  ^->.  j 
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The  DepArtmcnt  desires  tfiat  yon  will  not  absent  jronnelf  from  Key  West  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  un- 
less ordered  to  do  so  from  here,  or  in  your  judgment  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  to  protect  the  reef  lights. 

Commander  Pidcering,  U.  S.  Navy,  die  Light-house  Inspector  on  the  Florida  coast,  should  be  conferred 
with  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  tho  Hg^rs  on  the  Florida  Pse6 ;  and  any  assistance  that  you  oMiy  be  abi« 
and  deem  necessary  to  afiord  lam,  without  jeoparding  interests  at  Key  West,  shvuld  be  given  to  him. 
I  aun,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GiuBON  Wbllbs,  Secretary  of  th«  Navy; 

On  the  following  day  General  Scott  informed  me  that  he  mi^ht  be  unable  to 
spare  an  officer  to  go  to  Pensacola  with  his  orders  ;  and  if  the  naval  officer  was 
faithful,  he  could  as  well  as  a  special  messenger  deliver  the  despatches  to  Cap- 
tain Vogdes  on  the  Brooklyn.  With  an  assurance  that  Commander  Craven  was 
reliable,  the  subject  was  left  at  his  option.  At  the  same  time  when  stating  his 
embarrassment,  General  Scott  made  a  requisition  for  another  vessel  to  convoy  a 
transport  or  transports  to  Texas,  to  bring  North  the  troops  abandoned  by 
Twiggs  when  he  deserted.  The  importance  of  a  sufficient  force  at  Key  West  to 
retain  that  important  post,  suggested  the  expediency  of  leaving  a  portion  of  the 
Texas  troops  at  that  station.  I  requested  Commander  Jenkins  to  call  on  Gen- 
eral Scott  with  this  suggestion,  which  he  did.  It  met  the  approval  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant General,  and  he  agreed  to  and  did  order  Major  French,  and  four  compa- 
nies returning  from  Texas,  to  stop  at  Key  West.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
army  requisitions  for  two  naval  vessels,  one  to  proceed  to  Pensacola  and  one  to 
convoy  the  army  transport,  it  became  necessary  to  send  both  the  Crusader  and 
the  Mohawk  to  the  Gulf.  I  therefore,  on  the  I2th  of  March,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing confidential  despatch  to  Commander  Foote,  executive  officer  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy-yard — Commodore  Breese,  the  commandant,  was  absent  on  other 
duty: 

[Confidential.] 

Navy  Dbpartmsnt,  March  is,  x86i. 
Commander  A.  H.  Foote,  ccmimandant  Navy-yard,  New  York. 

Sir:  I  sent  an  order  yesterday  by  Commander  James  H.  Ward,  U.  S.  N.  to  Lientenant-Commandii^ 
Craven,  to  pnootd  on  certain  service  therein  named.  It  is  now  necessary  to  send  either  the  Cmaader  or  Mo> 
hawk  to  convoy  the  steamer  £miMre  City,  employed  on  army  duty. 

You  will  please  despatch,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  order,  either  the  Crusader  or  Mohawk  to  the 
Quarantine,  and  direct  the  commanding  officer  to  accompany  the  Empire  Gty  on  her  voyage,  and  continue 
with  her  as  long  as  protection  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  army  or  other  officer  in  duuge,  tor  the  prote^ 
tinn  of  the  petMns  and  public  property  embarked. 

In  cas^  vou  find  it  necessary  to  send  the  Crusader  to  convoy  the  Empire  City,  you  will  direct  Lieutenant' 
Commanding  Craven  to  return  the  order  to  him  dated  yesterday  by  this  Department  to  you,  and  you  will  hand 
it  to  Lieutenant-Commanding  Strong  of  the  Mohawk,  with  instructions  to  proceed  and  execute  those  orders 
in  tlie  same  numner  as  thoui^  the  order  had  been  originaUy  addressed  to  him. 

The  War  Department  may  not  send  a  special  messenger,  as  was  indicated  in  the  order  to  the  commandei 
of  the  Crusader,  but  in  that  event  a  letter  will  be  sent  to  be  delivered  to  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  steama 
Brooklyn. 

Colonel  Tompkins,  U.  S.'  A..  New  York,  should  be  oonfcCTed  with  before  despafecfaiqg  these  vessels. 
Very  respectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GtOBON  Wbllbs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

There  was  delay  in  the  departure  of  one  or  both  of  these  vessels,  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulties  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  in  detailing  the  companies 
which  were  to  stop  at  Key  West.  The  voyage  of  the  Crusader  was  also  some- 
what protracted,  and  after  a  fortnight  and  more  had  elapsed  the  failure  to  receive 
tidings  from  Pensacola  began  to  give  us  great  solicitude.  Several  days  of  pain- 
ful uncertainty  were  passed  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  April,  an  officer, 
travel-stained  and  much  exhausted,  entered  my  room  at  the  Department,  and 
announced  himself  as  Lieutenant  Gwathmey,  with  despatches  from  Captain 
Adams,  in  command  of  the  squadron  off  Pensacola.  Unstrapping  a  belt  from 
beneath  hits  garments,  he  handed  me  a  package  which  contained  the  following 
better: 

U.  S.  Pktqatb  Sabinb,  off  Pbnsacoi.a,  April  i,  i86t. 

Six  :  I  have  the  honor  to  endoae  t  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Captain  V  igdes,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
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b  beic  m  cnmmand  of  gome  troops  smt  out  in  Jaamary  last  toreiaforce  tbe  gsorison  of  Fort  Pidcen&  I  hxvs 
dsdinsd  lo  land  the  men  as  Captain  Vogdes  requests,  as  it  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  orders  of  the 
Navy  Deaartment  under  which  I  am  acting.  The  instructions  from  General  Scott  to  Captain  Vogdes  are  of 
<rid  date  (Maich  12),  and  may  have  been  given  without  a  foil  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  afihirs  here ;  tbey 
would  be  no  justttcatioo*  Such  a  step  is  too  important  to  be  taken  without  the  clearest  orders  finom  proper 
iwthortty.  It  would  certainly  be  viewed  as  a  bostiia  act,  and  would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  feeUugs  of  the  military  assembled  under  General  Bragg  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  consid- 
ered not  only  a  declaration,  but  an  act  of  war.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  bring  on  by  any  precipitation  a 
colltsiwi  whidi  may  be  entirely  against  the  wishes  of  the  Administration.  At  present  both  sides  are  fitiibfully 
observii^  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  U.  S.  Government  with  Mr  Mallory  and  Colonel  Chase.  This 
agreement  binds  us  not  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens  unless  it  shall  be  attacked  or  threatened.  It  binds  them 
i.ot  to  attack  it  unless  we  should  attempt  to  reinforce  it  I  saw  General  Bragg  on  the  30th  uit.,  who  reassured 
me  the  conditions  on  their  part  should  not  be  violated  While  I  cannot  take  on  myself  under  such  insufiH- 
dent  authority  as  General  Scott's  order,  the  fearful  retponsdnlity  of  an  act  which  seems  to  render  civil  war  in- 
orStaUe,  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  cany  oat  whatever  orders  I  may  receive  from  the  Honofable  the  Secreta- 
ry ef  the  Navy. 

In  condusion,  I  b^  you  will  please  to  send  me  instructions  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  be  rdieved 
from  a  painfnl  embarrassment 

Very  reqiectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Adams,  Captain,,  senior  officer  present 
To  the  Hon.  Gidbon  Wbllbs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C 

V.  S.  FaijOATs  Samnb,  off  Psmsaoola,  Fla.,  April  1,  z86x. 
To  Captain  H.  A.  Adams,  commanding  naval  forces  off  Pensacola. 

Snt :  Herewith  I  send  yen  a  copy  of  an  order  received  by  me  last  night  You  will  see  by  it  that  I  am  di* 
Kcted  to  land  my  command  at  the  earliest  opport^mity.  I  have  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  place  at  my 
diapneal  such  boats  and  other  means  as  will  oiable  me  to  csiny  into  effsct  the  enclosed  order. 

Yoars,  etc, 

I.  VocDBS,  Captain  First  Artillery,  commanding. 

HSADQOARTBBS  OF  TUB  ArMY,  WASHINGTON,  March  12,  1861. 

Sm :  At  the  first  &vorable  mgmeat  you  wiD  land  with  your  company,  reinforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  hold 
tkt  same  until  further  notice. 

Report  frequently,  if  opportunities  present  themselves,  on  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  circumstances 
aroond  you. 

I  write  by  oemmand  of  Lientenant-General  Scott 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfoUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TowNSKMD,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Captain  L  Vogdbs,  U.  S.  A.,  on  board  the  U.  S.  sloop-of^var  Brooklyn,  off  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola  harbor, 
Florida. 

This  information  and  the  course  of  Captain  Adams  caused  great  disappoint- 
ment Parts  of  it  were  incomprehensible.  The  "orders  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment" alluded  to,  and  the  alleged  agreement  *< entered  into  by  the  United  States 
Government  with  Mr.  Mallory  and  Colonel  Chase,"  were  matters  of  which  the 
President  and  mjrself  were  not  advised.  W^  were  aware,  as  was  the  whole 
country,  that  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  had  acted  on  the  do-nothiog 
policy,  and  it  ^ras  generally  supposed  the  rebels  permitted  his  Administration  to 
expire  without  being  molested,  on  condition  the  Government  would  remain  inac*- 
tive.  We  knew,  however,  of  no  written  orders  or  truce  of  the  character  men- 
tioned.* In  declining  to  recognize  the  orders  of  General  Scott,  and  refusing  to 
land  the  troops  by  reason  of  the  truce  referred  to,  Captain  Adams  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  his  own  decision,  and  hence  had  despatched  Lieutenant 
Gwathmey  express  to  me  for  specific  orders. 

Some  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Captain  Adams,  whose 
sympathies  were  reported  to  be  with  the  secessionists.  His  estate  was  In  the 
South,  and,  like  some  other  officers,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  behold  his  family 
taking  opposite  sides  in  the  rising  conflict.  A  portion  of  them  were  avowed  se- 
cessionists. One  of  his  sons  became  an  officer  in  the  rebel  service ;  one  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  fether  and  his  flag.  My  position  in  regard  to  him  was 
Iqt  a  time  one  of  painful  responsibility.    To  wound  the  sensibilities  of  an  honor- 
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able,  sensitive,  and  patriotic  officer,  by  depriving^  him  of  his  command  on  mere 
siispicion,  would  be  keenly  felt  by  him  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  cause  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  good  men  who  knew  and  had  confidence  in  him  ;  yet  to  re- 
<  tain  him,  when  his  fidelity  was  doubted,  in  a  high  and  trusty  post  in  such  a 
crisis,  might,  if  circumstances  were  adverse,  subject  the  Government,  and  espe- 
cially myself,  to  censure.  Embarrassments  such  as  these,  when  the  country  was 
in  a  shattered  condition,  and  the  political  organizations  of  the  nation  were  crum- 
bling to  pieces,  were  abundant  and  hard  to  be  met  Justice  to  Captain  Adams, 
a  correct  officer,  who  had  great  professional  pride  and  patriotic  instincts,  what- 
ever were  his  political  or  party  sympathies,  and  however  he  may  have  hesitated 
in  this  instance,  requires  it  to  be  stated  that  he  fiuthfully  performed  bis  duty. 
He  strictly  obeyed  the  orders  sent  him,  and  by  his  activity  and  efibrts  contrib* 
uted  to  the  safety  of  Fort  Pickensi  when,  had  he  been  unfaithful,  the  place  might 
have  been  lost 

Lieutenant  Washington  Gwathmey,  the  special  messenger  to  whom  Captain 
Adams  intrusted  his  important  confidential  despatches,  was  a  Virginian,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  £&lse  theories  that  were  prevalent  at  the  South.  He  conceived 
that  his  obligations  to  his  State  were  paramount  to  those  he  owed  his  country. 
Although  wearing  the  uniform,  holding  the  commission,  and  receiving  pay 
of  the  Federal  Government,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obey  a  factious  party 
then  in  the  ascendant  in  Virginia,  rather  than  the  legally  constituted  authorities 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  these  false  and  erroneous  opinions  did  not 
prevent  him  from  faithfully  discharging  the  trust  confided  to  him  by  Captain 
Adams.  Virginia  had  not  then  attempted  to  throve  off  her  Federal  obligation. 
Leaving  Pensacola,  he  travelled  night  and  day,  and  passing  through  Richmond, 
where  he  belonged,  without  stopping,  he  reached  Washington  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  of  April.  Without  going  to  his  hotel,  he  came  immediately  to  the 
Navy  Department  and  relieved  himself  of  his  message,  as  stated.  A  few  days 
later  this  officer  tendered  his  resignation,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted.  He 
was  dismissed,  and  soon  after  entered  the  rebel  service. 

I  went  with  the  despatch  of  Captain  Adams  at  once  to  the  President  The 
information  received  was  extremely  embarrassing,  for  we  were  at  the  time 
actively  engaged,  and  had  been  for  some  days,  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Sumter.  That  movement  could  not  be  delayed ;  but  should  the  rebels 
become  aware  of  it,  they,  having  possession  of  the  telegraph  and  every  fadlity  for 
communicatioA,  would  be  likely  to  attack  Pickens  before  the  garrison  could  be 
reinforced*  It  was  determined  that  a  special  messenger,  with  positive  orders, 
should  be  forthwith  seat  overUnd,  through  the  insurrectionary  region,  to  Penea- 
cola,  directing  that  the  tioops  should  be  disembarked  without  delay.  Prompt- 
ness and  despatch  were  necessary.  The  expedition  destined  for  the  relief  of 
Sumter  was  to  sail  that  day.  The  hesitancy  of  Captain  Adams,  whose  justifica- 
tion was  the  truce  referred  to,  endangered  the  safety  of  the  fortress  and  the  pos- 
session of  Santa  Rosa  Island ;  for  the  rebels  were  in  considerable  force  at  Pen- 
sacola, and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Sumter  expedition  had  sailed  would 
be  likely  to  precipitate  an  immediate  assault  on  the  little  garrison  under  Lieu- 
tenant Slemroer  in  Pickena*  Without  waiting  the  result  of  inquiries  imme- 
diately instituted  in  regard  to  the  alleged  truce  or  agreement,  my  first  duty  was 
to  find  a  reliable  messenger  to  proceed  by  the  earliest  conveyance  to  Pensacola. 
It  was  then  past  three  o'clock,  and  the  boat  which  conveyed  the  mail  South  left 
at  seven  o'clock  that  evening.  I  sent  for  Paymaster  Henry  Etting,  then  in 
Washington,  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  to  perform  this  duty.    Although  not 
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well,  he  promptly  prepared  to  obey  orders,  but  witb  an  understanding,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  another  officer  should  be  substituted,  if  one  of  unques- 
tioned fidelity  and  energy  could  be  found  in  season.  Before  'five  he  informed 
me  that  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden  had  jost  arrived  in  Washington,  for  whom 
he  could  vouch ;  and  such  inquiries  as  I  could  make  of  others  satisfied  me  he  was 
perfectly  reliable.  I  directed  that  Lieutenant  Worden  should  immediately  re- 
port to  me ;  and  in  a  brief  interview  he  was  informed  of  my  purpose  to  send  him 
on  a  secret,  responsible,  and  perhaps  dangerous  mission  through  the  South,  and 
that  he  roust  leave  within  two  hours  for  Pensacola.  He  expressed  his  readiness 
to  obey  orders,  and  although  the  time  was  short,  and  he  indiflTerently  prepared,  he 
assured  me  he  would  be  ready  to  leave  at  the  time  specified.  I  directed  him  to 
make  no  mention  of  his  orders  or  his  journey  to  any  one,  but  to  call  upon  me  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  ready.  In  the  mean  time  I  prepared  the  document  that 
was  to  be  confided  to  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  naval  officer,  passing  through 
the  South — not  a  secessionist,  nor  in  sjnnpathy  wjth  secessionists — might  cause 
htm  to  be  challenged,  and  perhaps  searched.  I  therefore  made  the  order  to  Cap- 
tain Adams  briel    It  was  as  follows  : 

(GooidtotiaL) 

Navt  DsPAvrMCNT,  April  6,  t86i. 
Captain  Hbkky  A.  Adams,  ooramanditig  osral  (broes  off  Pentaoola. 

SiK  :  Your  despatch  of  April  ist  is  received.  The  Department  regrets  that  you  did  not  oon4>l]r  with  the 
•iqueat  flf  Captam  Vogdes,  to«arry  Into  eflfect  the  orders  of  General  Scott,  sent  out  by  the  Crusader,  under 
the  onkrs  of  this  DcpMtaieit 

You  will,  immediately  on  the  first  fitvofable  opportnnity  after  the  teeeipt  of  this  order,  afbrd  every 
&cility  to  Captain  Vogdea,  by  boats  and  other  means,  to  enable  him  to  land  the  troops  under  his  command, 
it  being  the  wish  and  faitelitioa  of  the  Navy  Department  to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  in  that  oh* 
Jcct.  I  anif  sir,  respectftifly,  etc, 

GiimoN  WsLLB%  Secretary  of  the  Nary. 

This,  order,  which  I  read  to  Lieutenant  Worden  when  he  called,  and  gave 
into  his  hands  unsealed,  he  committed  to  memory  before  he  reached  Richmond, 
and  then  destroyed  the  writing.  Hurrying  on  with  all  possible  expedition,  he 
contrived  to  elude  detection,  and  arrived  in  Pensacola  on  the  nth.  Here  he 
had  an  interview  with  General  Bragg,  the  rebel  commander,  to  whom  he  stated 
he  had  a  verbal  communication  from  Secretary  Welles  to  Captain  Adams,  and 
received  a  pass  to  visit  that  officer.  He  was  put  on  board  the  Sabine  on  the 
1 2th  of  April,  and  commi^iicated  my  orders  to  Captain  Adams,  who  pron^ptly 
obeyed  them.  That  night  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Albert  N.  Smith,  successfully  landed  the  artillery  company  of  Cap* 
tain  Vogdes,  consisting  of  86  men  and  a  detachment  of  1 1 5  marines.  The  garrison 
in  Fort  Pickens,  which  was  previously  composed  of  only  8  j  men,  was  reinforced, 
and  for  the  time  made  secure.  The  success  of  this  movement  was  satisfiactory, 
and  of  immense  importance^  It  saved  to  the  Government  Uiia  in»portant  for* 
tress  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  at  a  critical  moment  which  the  delay  of  a 
single  day  would  have  imperilled.  The  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter 
sailed  on  the  night  that  Lieutenant  Worden  left  Washington  for  Pensacola,  and 
President  Lincoln  had  decided  that  he  would,  when  the  squadron  sailed,  notify 
the  authorities  at  Charleston  of  his  intention  to  provision  the  fort  in  their  harbor 
peaceably,  or,  if  resisted,  by  force.  The  messenger  with  this  communication  to 
the  Charleston  authorities  left,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  same  conveyance  with 
Lieutenant  Worden.  Neither  of  them  knew  of  the  mission  of  the  other.  On 
the  8th  the  Governor  pf  South  Carolina  was  informed  of  the  President's  inten* 
tion  to  send  supplies  to  Sumter.  When  this  information  was  given,  Lieuten« 
ant  Worden  waft  pressing  forward  with  all  speed,  but  a  vast  distance  was  to  be 
overcome  before  he  could  reach  Pensacola.  ^  I 
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General  Beaui'^;ard,  in  command  at  Charleston,  as  soon  as  advised  that  the 
President  had  ordered  an  expedition  to  Sumter,  teleja^apbed  the  fact  to  the  Con- 
federate Government  at  Montgomery*  Davis  and  his  associates  in  the  Confed- 
erate Government  were  not  wholly  unprepared  for  the  tidings  received.  They 
had  been  apprised  that  extraordinary  naval  and  military  movements  were  being 
made  in  New  York,  and  when  advised  by  Beauregard  of  President  Lincoln's 
notice  to  the  Charleston  authorities,  they  concluded  that  the  truce  with'  Buchanan 
was  cancelled,  and  determined  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  a  simidtaneous  assault  on  both  Sumter  and  Pickens,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  the  surprise  upon  the  feeble  garn'sons  in  those  forts  would  cause  both 
to  fall.  The  result  was,  after  an  interchange  of  messages,  and  a  demand  and 
refusal  of  Major  Anderson  to  surrender,  that  the  bpmbardment  of  Sumter  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  very  day  on  which  Pickens  was  rein- 
forced. General  Bragg  was  to  have  made  an  attack  upon  Pickens  the  night 
succeeding  that  on  which  reinforcements  were  thrown  into  the  fort  from  the 
squadron  ;  but  the  additional  strength  to  the  garrison  defeated  the  project 

Lieutenant  Worden,  instead  of  remaining  with  the  squadron  and  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  come  North  by  water,  commenced  his  return  journey  by  land  on 
the  I2th,  immediately  after  delivering  his  message.  General  Bragg  and  the 
rebels  at  Pensacola,  when  they  learned  that  the  troops  on  the  Richmond  and 
Sabine  had  been  landed,  and  the  garrison  in  Pickens  reinforced,  felt  themselves 
too  weak  to  persevere  in  the  proposed  assault.  Nor  were  they  slow  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  messenger  who  had  arrived  and  departed  so  suddenly 
was  an  agent  of  the  Government,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  this  movement 
Mortified  and  chagrined  that  their  intentions  had  been  anticipated  and  defeated, 
they  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Confederate  Government  a  description  of  Lieu- 
tenant Worden,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  when  within  five  miles 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  five  officers  of  the  rebel  army  entered  the  car  and  ar- 
rested him.  The  ground  assigned  for  the  arrest  was  that  he  had  violated  a  pledge 
given  to  General  Bragg,  and  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  the  disembarka- 
tion of  troops,  whereby  Fort  Pickens  had  been  strengthened,  contrary  to  an 
agreement  or  understanding  with  Captain  Adams.  Lieutenant  W.  had  given  no 
pledge,  and  the  agreement  alluded  to,  instead  of  having  been  made  by  Captain 
Adams,  was  an  unwritten,  quasi  armistice  or  truce,  mentioned  in  a  communica- 
tion of  Secretaries  Holt  and  Toucey,  on  the  29th  of  January,  addressed  to  the 
naval  officers  off  Pensacola,  and  Lieutenant  Slemmer  in  command  at  Fort 
Pickens.  This  agreement  had  been  consummated  through  the  agency  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Barron,  who  went  from  Washington  to  Florida  for  that  purpose. 
Captain  Adams,  in  his  despatch  to  me,  makes  mention  of  his  having  had  inter- 
views with  General  Bragg,  and  of  the  assurances  of  that  gentleman  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  agreement  should  be  observed  ;  but  neither  then,  nor  at  any  time, 
did  he  enter  into  any  agreement,  nor  was  he  authorized  to  make  one.  But  Bragg 
was  censured  for  remissness  in  giving  a  pass  to  the  messenger  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  visit  the  squadron.  It  had  defeated  the  rebel  scheme  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  indignation  was  severe  against  Lieutenant  Wor- 
den* who  was  detained  for  seven  months  a  prisoner  at  Montgomery.  Not  until 
the  13th  of  November,  just  seven  months  from  the  day  of  his  arrest,  was  he  re- 
leased from  captivity.  He  was  then  sent  to  Richmond  and  exchanged  for  Lieu- 
tenant Sharp,  a  rebel  officer  who  was  captured  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  in  whose  be- 
half the  rebel  authorities  took  special  interest  Soon  after  his  release  Lieutenant 
Worden  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  iron-dad  steamer  Monitor,  the  first 
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Tessel  of  her  class  ever  put  afloat,  and  his  vojrage  to  Hampton  Roads  and  en- 
counter with  the  Merrimack  are  matters  of  historic  record  and  interest 

The  paper  or  document  of  Secretaries  Holt  and  Toucey  is  the  only  written 
recogDitioa  of  the  tmce  or  agreement  entered  into  with  the  rebels  which  I  re- 
menber  to  have  seen,  and  of  the  existence  of  this  document  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln*s  Administration  was  informed  when  orders 
were  sent  to  reinforce  Pickens.  I  never  saw  it  nor  knew  of  it  until  after  the 
receipt  of  Captain  Adams's  letter  of  the  ist  of  April.  It  has  been  asserted, 
and  denied,  that  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  established  an  armistice, 
or  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  rebels  by  which  the  functions  of  the 
Government  to  suppress  insurrection  and  rebellion  were  suspended.  Captain 
Adams  states  the  light  in  which  he  and  General  Bragg  viewed  the  communica- 
tion of  Messrs.  Holt  and  Toucey,  which  I  here  insert : 

Washington,  Janoary  ^  1861— Receirad  at  Peuaacola,  Jannaiy  ^9,  1861,  at  9  p.  m. 
To  Captain  Jamss  Glynn,  eommandipg  the  Macedoniaa :  Captain  W.  S.  Walkbk,  coromanding  the  Brook* 
lyn,  or  other  naval  oflkert  in  command ;  and  Lieutenant  Adam  J.  Slbmmbk,  First  r^;iment  Artillery, 
U.  Su  A^  commanding  Fort  Pidcena. 
In  conaeqaence  of  the  aonrances  receired  from  Mr.  Bfallorr,  in  a  telegram  of  yesterday  to  Messrs.  Big- 
Icr,  Homer,  and  SUdell,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  President,  that  Fort  Pickens  would 
not  be  assaulted,  and  an  ofier  of  such  an  assurance  to  the  same  eSSttt  from  Colonel  Chase,  for  the  purpose  of 
arnding  a  hostile  collision,  upon  receiving  satisfiurtory  assurances  from  Mr.  Mallory  and  Colonel  Chase  that 
Fort  Vidotam  will  not  be  attadced,  yon  are  instructed  not  to  land  the  company  00  board  the  Brooklyn,  unless 
said  fan  sbaD  be  alfadrrd  or  preparations  shall  be  made  for  its  attack.    The  provisions  necessary  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  fort  yon  will  land.    The  Brooklyn  and  the  other  vemels  of  war  on  the  station  will  remain,  and  you 
wiQ  excrdae  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  be  prepared  at  a  mmnent's  warning  to  land  the  company  at  Fort  Pick* 
eaa,  and  yoo  and  they  will  instanUy  repel  any  attack  on  die  fort 

The  Prssident  yesterday  aent  a  special  mesaage  to  Congress,  commending  the  Virgbia  resohitions  of 
coapranae.  The  ooounissiooers  of  different  States  are  to  meet  here  00  Monday,  the  4th  of  February,  and 
it  b  important  that  daring  thdr  sesuon  a  collision  of  arms  should  be  avcnded,  unless  an  attack  should  be 
made  or  there  should  be  preparations  for  sudi  an  attack.  In  either  event  the  Brooklyn  and  the  oth^  vessels 
wiB  act  promptly.  Your  right  and  that  of  the  other  officers  in  command  at  Pensacola  freely  to  oooununicate 
with  the  Government,  by  special  massengsr,  and  ita  ri^^t,  in  the  same  manner,  to  communicate  with  your* 
seiveB  and  thens,  will  remain  intact,  aa  the  basb  of  the  present  instructions. 

J.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War. 

I.  Touchy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  constmction  which  Captain  Adams  put  upon  what  he  calls  the  "  engage- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Mallory  and  Colonel  Chase  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment,'' and  which  restrained  him  for  four  weeks  from  landing  troops,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  under  date  of  the  i8th 
of  March,  and  sent  by  Lieutenant  Gw^thmey : 

The  officers  and  men,  aa  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  February  19,  are  kept  in  readiness  to  land  at  the 
shortest  notice;  but  I  have  received  the  assurances  of  General  Bragg,  who  commands  the  troops  on  shore, 
diat  he  will  respect  the  engagement  made  by  Mr.  Mallory  and  Colonel  Chase  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, aikd  will  make  no  disposition  for  the  attack  of  Fort  Pickens.  This  engagement,  you  are  aware,  binds 
OS  not  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens  unless  it  is  attacked  or  threatened.  I  could  easily  have  thrown  any  number 
of  oaen  in  k  idmost  any  time  within  the  last  four  weeks. 

This  communication,  written  on  the  i8th  of  March,  Captain  Adams  would 
not  trust  to  the  mails,  but  withheld  for  other  conveyance ;  opportunities,  how- 
ever, were  rare,  and  hence  the  delay  in  its  reception. 

Such  was  the  first  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pickens.  The  garrison,  which, 
ander  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  consisted  of  only  83  men,  was  increased  to  284  on 
the  12th  of  April  by  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  marines.  Addi- 
tional troops  and  abundant  supplies  arrived  a  few  days  later  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  (now  Brevet  Major-General)  Harvey  Brown ;  but  Pickens  would 
probably  have  passed  into  rebel  hands  ere  the  last  expedition  reached  Pensacola 
bad  not  the  timely  mission  of  Lieutenant  (now  Commodore)  Worden  caused  the 
reinforcement  from  the  squadron  on  the  12th  of  April. 
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The  second  reinforcement  of  Pickens  was  by  a  secret  irregular  military  ex- 
pedition initiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  War.     By  law  and  usage  the  duty  of  fitting  out 
such  a  military  expedition  devolved  on  the  Secretary  of  War ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance that  functionary  was,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  studiously  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  or  knowledge  of  the  important  movement  which-  was 
carried  forward  withm  the  Department  of  which  he  was  chief  and  from  the 
appropriations  with  which  he  was  intrusted.    There  was  doubtless  a  reason  or 
purpose  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  and  also  why  the  Secretary  of  State 
withlreld  from  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  all  knowledge  of  the  transactioni 
1 1  may  have  been  an  exhibition  of  great  executive  and  administrative  skitt  and 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  may  have  demonstrated  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  officer 
of  the  army  and  an  officer  of  the  navy  attached  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
prompt  military  movements,  the   Secretary  of  State  could  also   institute  by 
means  of  an  army  and  naval  officer  a  still  more  formidable  expedition  ;  or  there 
may  have  been  other  reasons  and  influences  for  a  step  that  has  no  ]>arallel.     It 
is  without  precedent  and  without  imitation.    The  President  himself  had  only 
indefinite  general  information  that  such  a  project  was  maturing.    General  Meigs, 
who  was  the  special  confidant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  selected  by  him  to  plan 
the  expedition,  says  it  "originated  with  Mr:  Seward."    The  first  intimation 
which  I  received  of  this  irregular  proceeding,  I  obtained  at  midnight  on  the  6th 
of  April,  when  endeavoring  to  clear  up  the  confusion  and  difficulty  occasioned 
by  conflicting  orders.     I  then  learned  to  my  astonishment  of  this  secret  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  steamer  Powhatan,  the  flag-ship  of  an  expedition  which  was 
ordered  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  had  been  surreptitiously  withdrawn  from  that 
duty,  and  that  her  legitimate  commander,  Captain  Mercer,  was  deprived  of  his 
ship,  which  was  transferred  to  Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter,  who  was  to  proceed 
with  her  to  Pensacola.    A  large  portion  of  the  home  squadron  was  at  the  time 
lying  off  that  harbor  with  troops  which  had  not  been  landed.    Additional  sup- 
plies and  men  from  the  army  were  appropriate,  for  they  would  be  wanted  ;  but 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Powhatan  to  be  added  to  the  squadron  in  the 
Gulf.     She  was  indispensable  for  the  Sumter  expedition*    The  President,  so 
soon  as  he  understood  the  condition  of  things,  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
Powhatan  to  Captain  Mercer,  and  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  or 
interruption  of  measures  taken  in  regard  to  Sumter.    His  orders^  however,  were 
not  effective.    A  brief  telegram  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Lieutenant  Porter  was  disre- 
garded by  that  officer,  who  hastened  his  departure  to  Pensacola,  carrying  off  the 
boats,  supplies,  and  men  which  had  been  prepared  and  were  destined  for  the 
relief  of  Sumter.    The  result  proved  that  while  the  supplies  were  opportune, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  taken  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  another  Department,  or  why  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  furnish  the  supplies,  should  ^have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  enter- 
prise, or  not  have  ordered  the  expedition.    The  mission  of  the  Powhatan  was 
ill-conceived  and  ill-advised.    The  purpose  for  which  she  was  taken  was  a  total 
failure.    She  accomplished  no  one  thing  specified  as  an  object,  intent,  or  excuse 
for  sending  her  to  Pensacola.    She  did  not  arrive  off  the  harbor  untU  five  dxys 
after  Pickens  had  been  reinforced  by  Vogdes  and  the  marines.    The  transport 
Atlantic,  having  Colonel  Brown  on  board,  with  troops  and  supplies,  reached  het 
destination  on  the  i6th  of  April ;  the  Powhatan  did  not  arrive  until  the  17th. 
Colonel  Brown,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Porter  and  the  Pow- 
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hataD,  waS|  with  his  force,  promptly  landed  by  the  boats  of  Captains  Adams  and 
Poor,  and  the  fort  was  again  relieved  and  reinforced  before  Lieutenant  Porter 
made  his  appearance  on  the  17th  with  the  Powhatan,  having^  on  board  the 
launches  and  men  destined  for  Sumter. 

The  detachment  of  this  vessel  from  the  squadron  to  which  she  had  been  or- 
dered without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  connected  with  the  Navy  Department, 
led  to  no  little  confusion  and  was  the  cause  of  very  serious  embarrassment.  She 
was  the  most  important  of  the  few  vessels  in  cbmmission  in  all  our  Atlantic  ports 
at  that  period ;  but  the  Government  was  by  these  surreptitious  and  irregular 
proceedings  deprived  of  her  services  at  Charleston  and  at  Norfolk  at  a  critical 
juncture.  Genei^al  Meigs,  wlio  was  the  special  confidant  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  this  matter,  and  was  taken  by  him  to  the  President  as  a  counsellor  and 
adviser,  when  his  Cabinet  associates  were  treated  as  not  trustworthy,  has  written 
two  communications  on  the  subject  1 1  appears  to  him,  he  says,  that  it  was  *^  with- 
in the  prerogative  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  "  to  take 
such  a  vessel  and  designate  its  commander ;  and  the  whole  irregular  expedition 
in  which  he  so  actively  participated  seems  in  his  view  proper.  Had  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  any  connivance  secretly  negotiated  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  any  member  of  the  Cabi- 
inet,  aided  by  a  district  attorney  and  a  consul  to  advise  the  President,  General 
Meigs  might  have  defended  such  negotiation  also,  and  said,  as  he  now  does,  that 
it  was  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  He  forgets,  however,  that 
the  President,  so  soon  as  he  learned  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Powhatam 
claimed  no  such  prerogative,  but  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  order  the 
immediate  restoration  of  that  vessel  to  her  legitimate  commander  and  to  her 
designated  duty.  The  President  never  intended  to  interfere  with  and  secretly 
countermand  the  orders  of  one  of  the  Departments,  and  he  promptly  directed  a  < 
correction  of  the  proceeding  which  the  Quartermaster- General  tries  to  defend. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose,  in  bringing  to  light  certain  truths  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard,  and  the  expeditions  to  Sumter 
and  to  Pickens  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  make  charges  or  prefer  ac- 
cusations against  any  one,  nor  to  criticise  the  military  plans  and  operations  in 
those  cases.  Statements  of  facts  may  in  some  instances  be  considered  un- 
pleasant disclosures,  but  they  are  not  to  be  classed  as  charges  and  accusations. 
Truth  in  these  matters  should  no  longer  be  suppressed  or  perverted  ;  and  if  in 
any  respect  I  am  in  error,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  There  are  records  and 
living  witnesses  to  sustain  or  controvert  my  statements. 

General  Meigs,  at  that  time  a  Captain  of  Engineers,  planned  the  military 
part  of  the  irregular  expedition  to  Pensacola  which  Colonel  (since  Brevet-Major 
General)  Harvey  Brown  was  assigned  to  command.  In  the  two  letters  which  he 
has  published  on  the  subject  of  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  General  Meigs  wholly 
ignores  the  reinforcement  from  the  squadron  on  the  12th  of  April,  four  days  be- 
fore he  or  any  connected  with  that  expedition  arrived  in  sight  of  the  "  sand-hills 
of  Penfiacola,"  and  five  days  before  the  Powhatan  reached  that  station.  Al- 
though confessedly  uninformed  on  many  points  with  which  his  advice  and  move- 
iDtotB  interfered,  and  to  that  extent  perhaps  excusable,  he  could  not  have  been 
igftoraat  of  the  fact  that  Vogdes's  company  of  artillery  and  the  marines  frdm  the 
navy  had  been  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  the  garrison  reinforced,  before  his 
arrival.  He  makes  no  allusion  to'  it,  however,  but  takes  to  himself  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  exclusive  and  entire  credit  of  first  reinforcing  Fort 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  first  statement  or  narrative  of  General 

Meigs : 

Washington,  Thursday.  Sept  14,  1865. 

My  first  interview  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  matter  was  on  the 
erenii^  of  the  sgth  of  March.  The  President  did  not  inform  me  that  he  intended  to  attempt  to  relieve  Fort 
Somtet;  but  questioned  me  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  it  I  advised  him  in  general  terms  that  I  could  find 
him  plenty  of  officers  of  the  navy  willmg  to  try  it  He  then  asked  me  whether  I  thought  Fort  Pidcens  could 
be  reinforced.  I  replied  that  it  could  be,  provided  the  relieving  force  reached  there  before  it  fell,  and  with  ^ 
maps  before  us  the  mode  of  effecting  this  object  was  discussed.  I  advised  that  if  the  attempt  was  made,  a 
fleet  steamer  under  a  young  and  enterprising  oflbxr  should  be  despatched  immediately  to  run  the  batteries 
enter  the  harbor,  and  prevent  any  e3q>editi(m  of  Bragg's  crossing  the  harbor  in  boats  to  assault  Fort  Pickens. 
The  President  said  he  would  see  me  again,  if  he  concluded  to  go  further  in  the  matter. 

I  myself  suggested  to  the  President  the  name  of  the  Powhatan  and  of  her  commander,  and  prepared  the 
orders  in  relation  to  the  movement  for  hb  signature  ;  and  this  I  did  on  the  31st  of  March  or  ist  of  April,  three 
or  foui  days  before  the  Sumter  expedition  was  resolved  upon.  * 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  renurk  that  this,  the  first  successful  military  expedition  of  the  war,  originated 
with  Mr.  Seward.  Until  it  sailed,  the  United  States  had  declined  everyn^ere.  Fortresses  and  harbors  had 
been  lost  He  carried  me  to  the  President,  merely  saying  that  he  thought  the  President  ought  to  see  some 
of  the  younger  officer^  and  not  oonmlt  only  with  men  who,  if  war  broke  out,  could  not  mount  a  horse. 

I  am,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Mbigs,  Brevet  Major-General,  late  Captain  of  Engineen. 

Of  the  expediency  and  the  necessity  of  early  additional  troops  and  supplies 
for  Fort  Pickens,  over  and  above  those  which  were  landed  from  the  squadron  on 
the  I2th  of  April,  under  the  orders  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent  out  by 
Lieutenant  Worden,  there  is  no  question.  The  rebels,  checked  from  their  first 
intended  attack  by  that  timely  reinforcement,  began  soon  after  to  assemble  addi- 
tional troops  for  a  more  formidable  assault.  Colonel  Brown  arrived  on  the  i6th 
with  this  increased  force.  Promptly  on  his  arrival  he  landed  his  troops,  and  at 
once  set  aside  the  advice  which  Captain  Meigs  had  given  the  President,  "  with 
the  maps  "  before  them,  that  *'  a  fleet  steamer  under  a  young  and  enterprising 
officer  should  run  the  batteries,  enter  the  harbor,"  etc.  The  steamer  was  wanted 
for  no  such  purpose.  Lieutenant  Porter  had  been  given  Captain  Mercer's  ves- 
sel to  run  the  batteries;  but  this  "young  and  enterprising  officer "  never  ran 
them.  The  Powhatan  was,  by  Captain  Meigs's  plan  and  advice  to  the  President, 
to  have  entered  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  ;  but  she  never  entered  it  nor  attempted 
to  enter  it.  So  that  the  secret  interference  with  naval  arrangements,  and  the 
orders  of  the  Government  by  which  the  Sumter  expedition  was  deprived  of  its 
flag-ship,  accomplished  no  other  end  than  to  render  that  expedition  abortive 
without  effecting  the  alleged  purpose  for  which  she  was  sent  to  Pickens. 

The  best  comment  on  the  plan  and  advice  ot  Captain  Meigs  will  be  found  in 
the  following  extracts  from  a  communication  of  Brevet  Major-General  Brown 
In  1867  : 

The  troops  on  board  the  Atlantic  arrived  off  Pensacola  on  the  evenbg  of  the  i6th  of  April  The  Powhatan 
did  not  aiiive  until  about  noon  of  the  17th.  The  commanding  officer  and  a  portion  of  his  command  were 
landed  by  the  boats  of  Captains  Adams  and  Poor  immediately  after  their  arrival,  and  the  fort  was  relieved 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  several  hours  before  Captain  Porter  made  his  appearance.  Gen- 
eral Meigs  did  intercept  Porter,  and  did  prevent  his  entering,  but  not  because  he  vrished  him  to  cover  the 
landing,  for  all  the  in&ntry  and  a  part  of  the  horses  of  the  battery  were  landed  before  Porter's  arrival,  by  the 
zealous  coSperation  and  able  assistance  of  Captains  Adams  and  Poor,  who  commanded  the  ships  of  war  there. 

Now,  I  frankly  assert  that  Captain  Porter  could  not  have  entered  Pensacola  harbor  at  that  time ;  that 
he  attempt  would  have  been  followed  by  the  certain  destruction  of  the  vessel,  the  probable  loss  of  the  crew, 
and  the  jeoparding  the  safety  of  Fort  Pickens :  and  that  if  he  could  have  entered,  no  valuable  results 
would  have  followed.  He  would  only  have  entered  into  a  trap  in  whidi  he  could  not  stay,  and  fix>m  whidi 
he  could  not  extricate  himself  or  be  extricated. 
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Capcain  Forter  remained  at  andior  off  the  fort  for  several  weeks,  and  had  full  opportunity  and  fiMility  for 
ascertaining  tfte  correctness  of  my  statement  of  its  condition  and  wants.  He  did  not  enter  at  make  any  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  harbor,  and  never  afterwards  communicated  to  me  a  desire  or  purpose  to  do  so. 

Harvsy  Brown,  Brevet  Ma}or*OcneraI  U.  S.  A. 

These  extracts,  and  the  course  pursued  by  General  Brown  in  his  defence  of 
Pickens,  demonstcate  the  value  of  the  naval  part  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  advice 
given  by  the  engineer  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  "  carried  to  the  President,'^ 
with  the  remark  that  "  he  ought  to  see  some  of  the  younger  officers,  and  not 
consult  only  with  men  who,  if  war  broke  out,  could  not  mount  a  horse." 

In  advising  that  the  Powhatan  should  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  Navy 
Department,  General  Meigs  pleads  ignorance  of  her  legitimate  orders.  It. is 
his  justification.  For  the  ill-advised  and  abandoned  project  of  running  the  bat- 
teries, perhaps  the  same  plea  should  be  interposed.  He  did  not  then  know  that 
it  was,  as  General  Brown  demonstrates,  an  impossibility.  In  his  two  studied 
communications,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  entire  failure  of  the  naval  part  of 
the  plan  which  he  so  unfortunately  advised.  It  has  been,  and  is,  my  object  to 
make  public  £acts  in  relation  to  certain  transactions  which  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  no  matter  who  is  affected.  Whether  it  was  I  or  others  who 
extracted  from  the  President  orders  in  relation  to  a  naval  vessel  which  I  had  in 
the  performance  of  my  duty  put  in  commission,  of  which  I  had  charge,  and  her 
record  in  my  keeping  ;  whether  I  or  others  deceived  the  President,  intrigued  to 
defeat  the  Sumter  expedition,  are  matters  of  which  men  will  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment when  in  possession  of  the  filets,  which  have  been  hitherto  perverted  or 
suppressed.  No  right-minded  person  will  construe  the  publication  of  truth  into 
an  accusation  against  any  one. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  an  important  vessel  was  at  a  critical  period 
surreptitiously  withdrawn  firom  her  destination  and  deprived  of  her  legitimate 
commander  by  an  order  extracted  from  the  President.  That  the  President  was 
deceived  in  this  matter  by  some  one,  unintentionally  or  otherwise,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  for  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case  he 
countermanded  the  order  which  had  been  extracted  from  him,  and  directed  the 
restoration  of  the  vessel  to  Mercer.  Now  who  extracted  the  order,  who  deceived 
the  President,  and  what  was  the  object,  are  matters  in  issue  on  which  the 
Quartermaster-General  volunteers  an  opinion,  pronounces  a  judgment,  and  makes 
accusations.     I  merely  give  the  facts  and,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  the  actors. 

The  Powhatan,  instead  of  going  to  Charleston  and  then  returning  North,  as 
was  ordered,  where,  in  the  then  feeble  condition  of  the  navy,  she  could  have  ren- 
dered valuable  service,  especially  at  Norfolk,  was  diverted  to  a  quarter  where 
she  was  not  needed.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
against  the  final  express  order  of  the  President,  she  was  sent  on  a  useless  mis- 
sion, ostensibly  to  perform  a  service  that  she  did  not  and  could  not  execute.  In 
this  there  was  error,  irregularity — ^perhaps  worse— on  the  part  of  some  one  or 
more.  I  for  years,  in  the  then  condition  of  af&irs,  bore  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility of  these  errors  and  fiiilures,  for  which  others,  whose  secret  operations 
defeated  my  measures,  were  justly  accountable.  A  faithful  exposition,  now  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  is  changed,  is  excepted  to  by  one  of  the  principal 
actors. 

In  neither  of  his  publications  does  General  Meigs  attempt  any  explanation 
of  the  unwarrantable  and  inexcusable  attempt  to  thrust  Captain  Barron,  a  well- 
known  secessionist,  into  the  Navy  Department,  and  into  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial relations  with  the  head  of  that  Department  without  consulting  him.    Gene- 
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ral  Meigs  declares  that  "the  overt  act  of  interference  with  the  navy  most  com- 
plained of"  is  the  matter  of  the  Powhatan.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  Highly 
improper  as  was  that  interference,  it  is  vastly  less  exceptionable  and  reprehensi- 
ble thaa  the  executive  order  to  create  a  new  naval  bureau  and  make  Barron  chief, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  s^une  parties  extracted  from  the  Presi- 
dent Was  Captain  Meigs,  in  whose  haodwritip^  this  mysterious  order  first 
appeared  detailing  Barron  for  Dep^tment  duty,  the  author  of  this  intngae  ? 
Was  Lieutenant  D.  D.Porter,  who  wrote  the  remarkable  postscript  to  that  re- 
markable order  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  establish  a  new  bureau 
and  do  other  illegal  acts,  guilty  of  that  impropriety,  disrespect,  and  Interierence 
with  his  superior  ?  Or  was  ttiere  some  one  el^e  who  attempted  thus  to  interlere 
with  the  oi^anization  of  the  Navy  Department,  apd  to  pUce  a  rd>el  captain  in  a 
position  for  "detailing  all  ofgcers  for  duty,"  whereby  the  most  important  com- 
mands could  be  given  to  rebels ;  "  j5^pervislng  charges  m^de  against  ofllkeirs," 
which  would  enable  rebel  officers  to  escape  conviction  and  punishment  ?  This 
interference  with  the  organi^tion  and  administration  of  the  Navy  Department 
was  attempted  by  some  one.  General  Meigs  would  brush  it  over;  says  he 
has  "  no  distinct  recollection  "  of  this  order  and  postscript,  which  was  published 
in  The  Galaxy  for  November;  that  "of details  within  the  Navy  Department, 
such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  postscript  in  regiard  to  Captain  Barron,  he  had  xio 
knowledge,  and  upon  them  could  not  have  giiven  advice."  Nevertheless,  this 
strange  document — ^an  executive  Qr^r,  creating  ;without  authority  of  law  a  new 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department ;  placing  ^  febel  captain  in  charge  of  its  opera- 
tions ;  empowering  him  to  detail  all  officers  for  duty,  to  supervise  charges  made 
against  officers,  etc.,  was  written  by  himself  and  Lieutenant  Porter — ^a  joint 
labor  and  a  divided  responsibility.  Whether  they  originated  the  measure  or 
were  the  mere  instruments  of  others,  h^as  never  beep  disclosed.  Until  recently 
this  mysterious  transaction  was  not  made  public.  The  order,  with  others,  was 
extracted  from  the  President,  who  reposed  confidence  in  those  who  submitted  at 
the  same  time  a  multitude  of  orders  and  matters  in  detail  for  his  signature  ;  but 
this  one  was  promptly  disavowed  and  annulled  by  him  when  he  knew  its  char- 
acter and  purport.  Some  person  originated  this  scheme  to  change  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department.  It  was  done  by  the  same  parties  who  extracted 
the  order  in  relation  to  the  Powh^t^,  wa^  dome  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  two  of  them,  and  reached  me  under  the  same  envelope 
with  other  documents  of  that  date.    But  who  was  the  author  ? 

For  the  part  taken  by  General,  at  that  time  Captain  Meigs  in  these  transac- 
tions he  should  not  perhaps  in  all  respjict^  be  held  to  a  strict  ftcoountability. 
He  was  acting  under  orders,  was  uninformed  in  regard  to  measures  of  Adminis- 
tration that  were  then  in  progress  of  fulfilment,  and  th^  order  whiofa  Jie  wrote 
and  the  President  signed  was  evidently  penned  under  dictation.  Of  tiiat  part 
which  related  to  the  assignment  of  Captain  Stringham,  he  says  he  has  "  no  distinct 
recollection,"  and  he  of  coursp  knew  nothing  of  "  the  complications  at  Vera  Cruz," 
to  which  he  alludes.  Whep  \xi  his  recent  letter  l^e  9ay?  his  "  recommendation  to 
the  President  originated  in  a  desire  to  break  the  toils  in  which  by  such  a  con- 
vention a  former  Administration  ipvplved  the  ^qys^iron  at  Pensacola  and  Fort 
Pickens,"  he  forgets  that  his  recommendation  was  on  the  29th  of  March  or  ist 
of  April,  and  that  neither  the  President  nor  any  membier  of  the  Cabinet  knew 
of  any  *<  toils  which  involved  the  squadron  at  Pensacol^ "  until  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant  Gwathmey,  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  despatches  from  Captain 
Adams.    It  was  never  doubted  by  th^  President  or  the  members  of  the  Admin- 
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istration,  nor  by  General  Scott,  that  the  order  of  the  latter  to  Captain  Vogdes, 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  to  land  his  command,  was  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
Pickens  was  to  that  extent  reinforced,  until  a  week  after  Captain  Meigs  had  made 
his  recommendation  and  ^ven  his  advice  for  a  steamer  to  run  the  batteries  of 
McRae  and  Barrancas. 

The  position  of  lieutenant  Porter  when  off  Penaaoola  waa  doubtless  a\fk- 
ward  and  embarrassiAf.  He  bad  special  iastructioas,  written  by  an  ^nginefer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  perform  a  duty  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  execute.  Having  an  independent  command,  his  vessel  nvas 
not  legitimately  on  the  statiom.  The  senior  officer  had  no  insitractions  in  rela- 
tion to  him  or  the  Powhatan,  did  not  recognize  him  or  receive  his  reports,  or 
forward  them  to  the  Department.  H«  was  not  in  communication  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  whose  orders  he  had  broken^  taken  from  under  his  -control 
a  vessel  which  had  been  duly  commissioned,  and  displaced  her  commander,  who 
was  bis  superior.  His  orders  were  explicit  to  enter  the  harbor.  That  alone  was 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  detailedi  but  that  service  he  could  not  ren- 
der. He,  therefore,  was  lying  off  Pensacola,  but  was  not  one  of  the  squadron. 
He  had  no  authority  to  go  or  to  remain.  He  was  isolatedt  disocmnected  with 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  naval,  service*  In  this  dilemma  he  wrote  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him  or  his  letters,  for 
naval  records  were  not  kept  in  the  State  Department ;  instraotioos  to  Baval  offi- 
cers did  -not  emanate  from  it,  nor  was  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  condition  to 
send  supplies  to  this  independent  command  which  he  had  caused  to  be  created. 

(Feeling  his  embarrassment,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  length  passed  over  to  me 
^nant  Porter's  letters,  and  requested  me  to  relieve  them  both  from  the  diffi- 
Kn  which  they  were  involved.  As  the  steamer  and  officer  had  been  irregu- 
y  withdrawn  from  the  custody  and  control  of  the  Navy  Department,  I  re- 
quired she  should  be  duly  restored.  This  was  done  by  the  President's  order, 
and  on  the  13th  of  May  I  sent  instructions  to  Lieutenant  Porter  that  the  Pow- 
hatan would,  until  other  orders,  constitute  a  part  of  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, and  directed  him  to  report  to  ihe  senior  officer  off  Pensacola. 

There  having  been  no  repott  received  in  relation  to  this  vessel  for  a  number 
of  weeks  the  Department  ascertained  from  her  log  book  the  records  oi  the  dates 
and  duty  during  the  interim  while  she  was  away  on  the  irre^lar  and  abortive 
pretext  or  project  of  running  the  batteries  and  entering  the  harbor  of  Pensacola. 
In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  to  what  I  have  written  I  have 
endeavored  to  forbear  the  mere  expression  of  opinion,  but  have  not  hesitated  to 
state  the  truth  in  regard  to  men  and  measures,  although  in  doing  so  I  may  in 
some  instances  have  given  offence  to  individuals  with  whom  I  have  been  intimate 
and  for  whom  I  have  personal  regard  and  friendship.  The  three  papers  which 
The  Galaxy  has  published  ip  relation  to  events  connected  with  Norfolk,  Sum- 
ter, and  Pickens  have  brought  to  light  incidents,  naval,  military,  and  civil,  which 
occurred  in  the  month  of  April,  1861 — ^a  month  pregnant  with  facts  of  unsur- 
passed interest  in  American  history. 

Gideon  Welles. 
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IN  the  langiuige  of  courtesy  all  women  of  refinement  are  beautiful ;  but  in  point 
of  feet  very  few  of  them  are  so,  unless  we  accept  P^re  Buffier's  notion  that 
beauty  consists  in  nfediocrity,  and  that  objects  are  beautiful  just  in  proportion 
as  they  are  common  and  familiar.  We  are  constantly  hearing  of  feminine  beau- 
ties, as  though  they  were  abundant  as  roses  in  June ;  and  yet  we  may  be  able, 
after  much  searching  in  many  lands,  to  count  upon  our  fingers  all  the  beautiful 
women  we  have  seen.  Good-looking  women,  pretty  women,  handsome  women 
are  not  so  rare ;  but  beautiful  women  must  be  rare  of  necessity,  if  the  full  mean- 
ing of  beauty  be  considered.  The  world,  however,  does  not  make  fine  distinc- 
tions, and  it  is  easy  for  almost  any  agreeable  woman  devoid  of  repulsive  features 
to  pass  for  a  beauty,  especially  with  those  to  whom  she  is  most  agreeable. 

Araminta  has  fi^ckles,  a  receding  forehead,  milk-and-water  eyes ;  and  yet 
the  sighing  swain  who  adores  her  deems  her  the  feirest  of  earth's  creatures. 

Belinda's  nose  is  over-prominent,  and  her  mouth  altogether  unshapely ;  but 
he  whose  heart  beats  quicker  at  the  fall  of  her  footstep  would  resent  as  an  in- 
sult the  intimation  that  she  is  ugly. 

Imelda,  in  spite  of  her  square  fece,  heavy  chin,  and  coarse  complexion,  is 
loved  by  a  poet,  and  he  beholds  in  her  all  the  charms  of  Helen  and  all  the  graces 
of  Cleopatra.  * 

Beauty  is  an  effect  more  than  a  cause,  and  what  we  love  we  call  ] 
without  ana]3rsis  or  reflection. 

Every  city  and  town  of  the  smallest  pretension,  particularly  in  this  country, 
lays  claim  to  an  unusual  proportion  of  pretty  women,  and  it  commonly  happens 
that  the  less  its  deserving  the  louder  its  boast  If  a  man  of  taste  and  travel 
speaks  of  the  belles  of  London  or  Paris  or 'New  York,  he  is  gravely  informed  by 
some  self-conscious  bumpkin  that  he  should  form  no  general  conclusion  until  he 
has  visited  Oshkosh  or  Peoria. 

We  Americans  are  not  as  femous  for  taodesty  as  we  might  be.  We  vaunt  of 
our  country  and  what  it  contains  with  an  energy  that  proves  our  patriotism,  and 
tests  the  patience  of  foreigners.  We  declare  nothing  more  firequently  than  that 
our  women  are  lovely  beyond  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  for  this  iteration  we 
have  much  reason.  Europeans  admit  the  justice  of  our  claim,  and  few  strangers 
who  come  here*  firom  the  Old  World  fail  to  be  surprised  at  and  delighted  with 
the  women  of  the  New. 

The  cause  of  the  beauty  of  our  women  (I  use  beauty  m  its  popular  sense) 
may  be  found  in  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  people.    We  style  ourselves 
Anglo-Saxons ;  but  if  there  were  any  such  race,  we  should  hardly  belong  to  it 
Almost  every  nation  has  helped  to  make  us  up,  and  in  this  land  the  study  of  • 
ethnology  must  always  be  a  puzzle  and  perplexity. 

There  is  no  type,  strictly  speaking,  of  American  beauty,  as  there  is  of  English, 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian.  A  certain  delicacy,  spirituality,  and  intellectuali- 
ty of  expression  mark  and  distinguish  our  women  ;  but  they  have  such  variety 
of  complexion,  feature,  and  general  appearance,  that  they  look  like  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  civilized  nationality. 

A  walk  in  Broadway  or  Fifth  avenue,  or  a  drive  in  the  Park  any  pleasant  af- 
ternoon, will  show  you  damsels  and  dames  who  will  remind  you  of  those  you 
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have  met  in  Piccadilly  or  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Cascine  or  Corso,  in  the  Prado 
or  Alameda,  in  the  Prater  or  Nevskoi  Prospekt  No  type  of  face  or  form  or 
manner  but  Is  represented  here.  We  are  all  acquainted,  or  have  been  some  time, 
wkfa  women  who,  though  purely  American  for  five  or  six  generations,  are  coun- 
terparts of  the  natives  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  Spain.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
peculiar  feminine  style  in  Europe  not  reproduced  in  this  country.  The  dark- 
eyed  and  golden-haired  Venetian  beauties  Titian,  Bellini,  and  Gtorgione  so  loved 
to  pednt ;  the  dark,  rich-hued-  fiices,  crowned  with  the  glory  of  yellow-brown 
tresses,  which  Murillo  Is  so  fond  of  putting  upon  his  breathing  canvas  ;  and  the 
deep^  tender,  strong,  self-contained  faces  Vandyke  has  made  so  charmingly  fa- 
miliar, are  all  to  be  found  among  our  fair  republicans.  An  American  can  hard- 
ly stroll  through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  the  Pitti,  the  Corsini,  the  Belvedere, 
or  Dresden,  without  observing  among  the  Raffaelles,  Guercinos,  Zampieris, 
and  Carlo  Dolces,  features  and  expressions  which  remind  him  of  home,  and  in 
which  he  recognizes,  after  a  little  study,  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  his  own 
countrywomen.  As  the  old  masters,  though  they  usually  had  models  either  in- 
wardly or  outwardly,  sought  to  portray  the  ideal,  the  inference  is  just  that  the 
gentler  sex  here  are  more  after  the  ideal  pattern  than  they  are  elsewhere. 

The  highest  forms  are  always  the  most  complex,  and  it  is  natural  therefore 
that  our  women,  who  have  all  the  mingled  currents  of  blood  which  have  flowed 
from  Semiramis,  Aspasia,  and  Zenobia,  through  Roman,  Gaul,  and  Teuton, 
down  to  the  present  day,  should  be  the  highest  exponents  of  the  beautiful. 
Women  spontaneously  Incline  to  loveliness,  as  flowers  to  fragrance,  or  as  waters 
to  the  sea.  They  need  only  the  development  that  belongs  to  them,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  should  surround  them,  to  blossom  Into  grace  and  attractiveness. 
They  are  homely,  awkward,  and  uninteresting  only  by  the  interruption  or  per- 
version of  their  natural  tendencies.  Anxiety,  over-work,  ill  health,  lack  of  fit- 
ness in  the  external,  defeat  the  manifest  end  and  purpose  of  their  being,  which 
IS  beauty  In  some  form.  Ease  and  culture  are,  as  a  rule,  the  spiritual  parents 
of  feminine  loveliness.  Hence  It  follows  that  very  ordinary  men  and  'women, 
without  any  inheritance  from  nature,  or  any  aid  from  art,  hive  descendants  who, 
after  ^vt  or  six  generations  of  steadily  improving  condition,  are  as  unlike  their 
prc^enitors  as  the  tuberose  is  unlike  the  hollyhock  or  the  camellia  unlike  the 
sunflower.  So  far  as  women  are  concerned,  culture  is  only  another  name  for 
beauty. 

In  this,  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
there  would  be  more  beautiful  women,  as  beauty  is  usually  understood,  than  in 
any  other  dty  of  the  Republic ;  or,  since  America  excels  other  countries  in  femi- 
nine loveliness,  in  any  city  of  the  world.  Men  of  every  nationality  are  naturally 
prejudiced  Iq  favor  of  their  own  ;  and  yet  few. English,  French,  Italians,  Span- 
iards, Germans,  or  Russians  who  come  here  for  the  first  time  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  beauty  of  our  women.  They  all  «icknowledge  it,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  the  fact  is  that  the  Englishman  declares  there  is  no  feminine 
beauty  like  ours  except  the  English :  the  Frenchman,  that  only  the  Parisian 
belle  equals  the  belle  of  New  York ;  the  Spaniard,  that  none  but  the  pure  Cas- 
tllian  face  and  form  can  vie  with  ours ;  the  Italian,  that  after  the  matchless  grace 
of  Rome  and  Florence,  Manhattan  deserves  the  palm  ;  while  the  German  seeks 
to  explain  the  charm  of  our  wives  and  daughters  by  applying  HegeVs  idea  of 
finite  manifestation,  and  the  Russian  is  so  lost  in  admiration  that  he  is  silent  in 
his  praise.  Travel  where  we  may,  we  find  that  the  fairest  faces  belong  to  Amer- 
ican women.    This  fact  seems  to  be  universally  recognized.     In  Hyde  Park,  the 
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Champs  Elys^es,  ike  Opera  Ri^g,  at  the  Villa  Alboai,  or  in  the  Unter  den  Lin- 
den, the  prettiest  and  most  attcactive  women  are  usuaUy  our  own.  Les  belUs 
Amiricaines  are  famous  all  over  the  CoiUJnenjt,  and  the  opinion  that  every 
woman  here  is  lovely -is  almost  as  common  there  as  that  every  citizen  of  this 
country  is  uncomfortably  cich. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  quite  aj)pi:eciate  -bow  jprod^al  Nature  has  been  to 
the  daughters  of  the  Model  RepubUc  until  we  hav«  compared  them  with  their 
own  isex  abroad.  Feminine  beauty  must  ^ways  be  -exceptional  everywhece  ; 
but,  after  long  wapdering  in  fore^n  lands,  an  American  is  apt  to  :think  on  re- 
turning hon^  that  here  it  is  the  rule.  I  am  confident-^oad  I  think  I  am  as  free 
from  bias  on  this  sul^ect  as  most  men — I  have  seen  more  oomely,  attractive,  in- 
teresting ^omen  who  would  fall  under  the  ordinary  generalization  of  beautiful, 
during. a  jtroll  or  ride  on  this  island  of  a  pleasant  afternoon,  than  during  a  week 
or  even  a  fortnight  of  active  eearching  in  Londoi^  Paris,  Naples,  Vienna,  Ma< 
drid,  Berlin,  or  any  other  of  the  European  capitals.  The  objection  sometimes 
made  by  foreigners;  to  our  women  that,  thoi\gh  charming,  they  are  too  slight  and 
fragile  in  appearance  for  the  uses  and  needs  of  life,  arises  more  from  4:oDtraAt 
with  their  own  national  standard  than  from  any  defect  in  ours.  In  the  same 
way  we  find  the  opposite  sex  in  Europe  rather  too  material  and  physical,  the 
mind  too  much  overborne  by  the  body.  Our  assthetic  taste  is  purer  and  more 
correct,  inasmuch  as  we  dissociate  beauty  from  utility,  iioldin^g  that  the  province 
of  one  does  not  conflict  with  the  jpurpose  of  the  other.  The  delicacy  of  our 
women,  too,  is  in  •  feature,  complexion,  and  figure,  rather  than  in  health,  which 
within  the  last  twenty  years  has  improved  wonderful^.  They  ane  no  longer  a 
race  of  invalids.  Their  average  strength  and  endurance  are  quite  equals  I 
venture  to  say,  to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  their  transatlantic  sisters. 
Moreover,  the  residents  of  New  York  and  aloqg  the  Southern  sea-coast  have 
a  freshness,  color,  and  vitality  of  look  and  action  which  are  very  rare  -in  the 
interior.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  moisture  of  the  climate,  the  in- 
creased purity  of  the  air,  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  science  of  comfort- 
able living.  Many  of  the  daughters  of  Manhattan,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
have  roses  as  well  as  lilies  in  their  cheeks  ;  and  the  elasticity  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  buoyancy  of  their  spirits  give  little  encouragement  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  A  pretty  New  YorJ^  woman,  in  all  the  giory  of  a  satisfactory  toilet 
under  the  soft  sky  or  the  blaze  of  chandeliers,  is  as  nearly  an  incarnate  poem 
as  Nature  appears  willing  to  create. 

He  who  feels  an  in^rest  in  living  pictures  and  palpitating  statues-— for  they 
are  such  in  color,  form,  and  flnish-^annot  better  employ  his  time  thaa  by 
using  his  t."^^  in  the  Park  on  any  propitious  occasion.  Whether  he  worship 
blondes  or  brunettesi,  women  pkimp  or  flight,  tall  or  short,  imposing  or  shriok- 
ing,  splendid  or  quiet,  stately  or  retiiring,  he  will  .find  them  £uhioAed  to  his 
mind. 

There  is  Bereii^garia,  for  instance.  Superb  in  air,  dness,  and  pose,  as  the  car- 
riage bears  her  gently  along.  Her  eyes  are  darki  and  seem  darker  Irom  their  k^ng 
lashes  that  almost  lie  upon  iier  cheek.  Her  •complexion  is  clear  olive,  with  the 
rich  blood  gleaming  throi^  it  just  enough  to  show  how  warm  and  pure  it  iS. 
Her  hair  is  of  so  deep  a  brown  that  in  the  shadow  it  looks  black;  and  -it  it  of 
that  wavy  sort  which  indicates  intensity  of  feeling  and  fervor  of  Imaginattoii. 
Her  every  attitude  is  grace»  and  every  courtesy,  so  majestic  is  she,  seems  a  con* 
desceosion*  There  ^%  something  of  the  mediaeval  about  her,  and  one  might  read- 
\  ily  imagine  that  the  blood  of  the  Medicisi,  the  Viscoatis,  or  EsCtd  flowed  in  iier 
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veins.  She  \s  3».e«t^  sevj^n/^,^nA  ^f^^9O0|ain64,i  bat  Ibe  piiystogoomi^t  can  de- 
tect beneath  the  calm  ext;edpr  latent  p^^ipo^  .tbat  mifht  become  deadly  under 
excitement  She  could. s^ab  1)1^  CnUiacme  of  Flpne^ce,  «jr  poison  lik^  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  if  $he  had  the  motive  and  the  cir«UDWlaiH»,  Still,  wvtrjed  by  tempta- 
tion, she  is  a  good  mit  and  «opd  moth^,  ia^d  .th«  t^^gedy  wbiich  is  in  her  will 
never  be  aroused.  Her^cestors  ai^  native  hew.ibr  ive  generations  ;  i>ut,  iar 
remote,  they  may  h^ve  be^a  the  Gu^lphs  or  GbibeUiots. 

This  pale  and  pj^siv^  fepft^o  sadly  SAivftet  .and  f^Q  sweetly  sad,  recftUs  the 
Beatrice  of  Ary  S.cheffer.  JEvjecy  fiartfely  fiseliag  .aftfiW»  ejtber  to  have  been 
lived  down,  or  to  hay^  floated  0$f  upon  esver-ri^ipg  epilations.  Such  a  being  as 
she  has  no  apparent  belopgiug  in  this  century,  ax^  k^9t  of  aU  amid  this  chaos 
of  commerce.  And  yet  b^  father  is  a  plodding  and  prosperoMs  merchant,  and 
her  mother  as  free  from  poejtry  as  .a  mQD3t0r  or  math(ematician.  Where  then, did 
this  spirituelle  blond^  get  jthe  traits  aud  temperamienjt  which  are  evidently  an  in- 
heriunce  ?  She  is  of  Puritan  stocjk^  »wi  pechapfs  thie  struggles  of  her  forefathers 
to  reconcile  predestination  and  divine  mercy  have  made  this  girl  morbidly  sen- 
sitive and  unuaturallyconsjQientious. 

If  Venus  had  ever  lived,  thp  <}oddess  pf  ,J«ove  aod  l^aughter  might  have 
floated  by  on  the  nppling  stream  of  exuberant.merriment,.as  that  carriage  passed. 
All  light  and  warmth  and  color  and  perfume  is  that  modern  Cytherasa,  whose  soul 
was  bom  in  Athens  twenty-:thrAe  centuries  ago.  She  is  radiaat  with  happiness 
always  ;  for  she  worships  beauty  ai^d  pleasure,  and  finds  them  an  unvarying  in- 
stinct No  idea  of  responsibility  binds  her  anywhere.  S^e  feeds  upon  her  own 
joyousness  and  the  admiration  and  affection  which  flow  to  her  on  every  side. 
She  is  not  happy  because  she  is  good ;  for,  iu  a  moral  sf  ns^,  she  knows  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word ;  but  $h^  is  good  becausie  ^he  13  happy.  To  her  there  is  no 
evil  nor  suffering  iu  th(^  wprjd :  the  sphere  ^h^  mov^  iu  ceflecjO  herse;^,  and 
she  is  light  and  sweetnps^  aad  melojC^y,  Cbarmis^g  Pagaii  dropped  down  mio 
this  Nineteenth  Century,  she  will  ^v^  .know  hQW  much  ^he  has  sinned  against 
custom  and  laws  that  ar^  a3  uuiamiliar  tp  her  a3  the  doctdnies  of  Calvin  wier^e 
to  Socrates.  Fortunate  for  herself  tha^,her  spirit  soloug  antedated  her  body; 
for  now  she  can  shocjc  couptles^  po;iventionalidfis  without  consciousness  of 
wrong.  Her  esteemed  fathj^  i^  a  rigid  Pcesbytertan,  aud  would  be  logitcally 
compelled  to  believe  that  hi^  daugh^^*  if^  ^^  belo^g^  to  anybody  else,  was 
doomed  to  everlasting  perditiop.  No  pi^  thinks  of  hjsr  creed  or  her  vagarie$. 
She  is  lovely,  and  she  is  loved.  The  beauty  of  her  face,  the  grace  of  her  figure, 
the  charm  of  hef  pi^n^r^,  the  bqghtaess  gf  her  miodf  th^  imusic  of  her  vpice, 
tajce  censors  captive,  and  ^scinatipn  diAar<99  criticism  a;t  once  and  forever. 

And  here  is  a  famous  b^lle.  You  repoguize  h^  uaipe  when  it  is  mentioned, 
though  you  see  no  trace  of  hpf  beauty  a9  she  flashes  by.  Flashes  is  the  ^xact 
word ;  for,  albeit  her  f^a^ur^  ar^  u^ither  regular  nor  harmonious,  her  whole 
form  seems  aglow  with  light  Her  ft'iend?  paU  her  a  se^imental  sorceress  be* 
pause  h^r  presence  seems  to  act  like  a  ^p^Uf  Nox>iie  (hii^k^  her  handsome  at  first ; 
but  those  who  have  b.eea  in  ,h^  90pi#.ty  half  a  do£^  tifnes  wiU  be  sworn  she  is 
beautiful.  How  she  produces  her  grand  effects  is  an  impenetrable  mystery  to 
all  As  ^fii  other  gff^at  gu-tist;?^  \t  j?  the  wpret  pf  her  genius^  She  could  not 
reveal  it  if ^he  would :  she  dp^  got  uuderstaad  it  herself.  Perhaps  it  is  »ag- 
netism-rthe  x  and  ^  in  the  e<jj^a>|ou  of  life  whiph  for  s^gea  haa  fon^  by  the 
name  o^  fascination. 

V^triofa  analytic  virtuosi  ^avj?  sat  at  h^  fpet,  aJ9d»  after  atrjvin^  19  vain  to 
tead  ^  ri^e  of  her  being,  have  surrendered  their  intellect  and  heart  together, 
prffto&ouuced  her  the  most  wonderful  of  wom^n.    This  rare  creature  is  Hera, 
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and  has  as  many  sides  as  Goethe.  All  kinds  of  judgments  have  been  formed  of 
her ;  but  none  deny  that  she  is  enchanting.  She  is  called  ice  by  one,  and  fire 
by  another ;  all  selfishness  on  this  hand,  all  sympathy  on  that ;  a  supreme  ego- 
tist to-day,  an  embodied  sacrifice  to-morrow.  What  she  is  said  in  the  same 
breath  to  be  and  not  to  be,  would  make  interesting  studies  for  a  hundred  of  her 
sex.  She  is  gay  and  sad,  sweet  and  bitter,  tender  and  sarcastic,  in  the  same  hour. 
She  scoffs  at  sentiment  when  she  is  most  sentimental ;  praises  loyalty  when  she 
is  most  inconstant ;  derides  society  when  she  is  surrendered  to  its  keeping ;  de- 
fends the  need  of  selfishness,  though  she  would  give  her  last  jewel  to  the  mere 
pretence  of  charity.  She  seems  to  belong  to  everybody,  yet  nobody  claims  h^r. 
She  either  bestows  her  heart  in  fragments,  or  lends  it  to  many,  and  calls  in  the 
loan  when  it  is  hardest  to  return.  It  may  be  there  are  those  who  have  plucked 
out  the  heart  of  her  mystery ;  but  they  shake  their  heads  ominously  and  echo 
the  common  phrase :  "  She  is  indeed  wonderful."  Sorceress,  mystery,  riddle, 
enigma,  she  is  perhaps ;  but  she  is  a  woman  also,  and  that  should  make  every- 
thing clear. 

If  one  were  to  choose  from  mere  appearance  an  amiable  and  interesting  com- 
panion, he  would  seek  her  in  the  full  and  pleasant  face  and  figure  which  beam 
round  the  curve  of  the  road,  like  the  sun  above  the  hilltops.  That  woman  has  few 
angles  and  no  idiosyncrasies.  Every  one  likes  her ;  but  she  is  incapable  of  inspir- 
ing any  stronger  attachment.  She  is  comely,  clever,  and  perfectly  well-bred.  Her 
complexion  is  soft  and  delicate  as  a  peach,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  flaw  in 
the  symmetry  of  her  features  or  in  their  relation  to  one  another.  Social  quid- 
nuncs ask  why  she  does  not  marry,  especially  as  she  is  an  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  father.  The  lightning  of  wedlock  strikes  all  about  her,  but  she  is 
spared,  perhaps  as  a  monument  of  Heaven's  mercy.  She  is  a  type  of  many 
women  who  always  appear  lovable  and  are  never  loved — ^a  type  commoner  in 
other  countries  than  in  our  own.  She  is  in  New  York  now,  and  has  been  for  a 
dozen  generations ;  but  she  lives  in  New  England,  in  the  South,  in  the  West, 
in  the  Middle  States,  everywhere.  Her  intimates,  and  even  her  relatives — ^always 
the  severest  critics — declare  she  has  no  ^ults.  That  may  be  the  reason  she 
strongly  attracts  no  one.  Possibly  she  is  a  woman  who  is  perfect — ^a  perpetu- 
ally rebuking  fragment  of  humanity  which  nobody  can  truly  love.  If  she  had  only 
been  a  perfect  woman  instead,  a  creature  full  of  interesting  weaknesses  and  at- 
tractive blemishes,  her  heart  would  have  been  besieged  a  hundred  times,  and 
must  have  capitulated  long  ago. 

The  representative  American  fece  is  this,  quite  different  from  any  we  see 
outside  of  our  own  country.  At  first  glance  it  looks  Grecian,  and  recalls  the 
heads  of  Canova,  who  was  inclined  to  make  strength  subservient  to  elegance, 
whose  marbles  almost  always  warm  and  win.  Hilda  is  a  blonde.  If  she  were 
not,  she  could  not  be  so  lovely ;  for,  though  there  are  many  more  attractive  bru- 
nettes than  blondes,'  the  highest  type  of  feminine  beauty  must  be  fiiir,  not  dark. 
The  Queen  of  Love,  in  all  the  ancient  fiibles,  is  blonde ;  and  so  are  the  ideal 
pictures  of  the  old  painters  who  were  most  £&miliar  with  the  Italian  type,  bru- 
nette. 

Hilda's  profile  is  an  improvement  on  the  Greek,  as  Phidias  and  Praxiteles 
would  have  acknowledged,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  lived  to  our  time.  The  line  of 
the  forehead  and  the  nose  must  be  broken  to  express  intellect  and  spirituality, 
and  the  graceful  indentation  at  the  base  of  the  forehead  is  a  new  charm  in 
Hilda's  face.  The  nose  is  not  so  straight  as  to  seem  stiff;  not  to  say  hard,  but 
has  the  smallest  po.ssible  undulation  of  outline  to  give  it  softness,  and  to  suggest 
variety  of  mood.    The  mouth,  which  barely  escapes  fulness,  is  delicately  and 
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gracefollj  cat,  and  has  a  fragrance  perceptible  even  to  the  eye.  It  is  as  if  a  straw* 
berry  had  dreamed  of  love,  and  been  awakened  by  a  kiss.  The  teeth  are  small 
and  hardly  visible,  save  when  the  smile  is  broad  and  deep.  The  chin  is  short 
and  round,  with  a  slight  dimple  ever  aspiring  to  the  lips.  The  color  of  the  eyes 
depends  upon  the  mood  behind  them,  as  they  reflect  every  passing  expression 
of  the  face.  Sometimes  they  are  dark,  sometimes  light,  and  very  clear  and 
bright  always.  If  they  have  any  fixed  hue,  it  is  gray  ;  but,  even  while  they  are 
called  so,  they  change  to  violet  and  then  to  hazel.  The  hair  is  like  woven  gold, 
all  light  and  sofbiess  and  life,  as  if  each  filament  were  sentient  and  held  a  mag- 
netism of  its  own.  Hilda's  complexion  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy  and  clearness. 
It  looks  transparent,  and  yet  it  has  not  the  slightest  flush  of  color  except  through 
the  emotions.  She  would  be  called  very  pale  were  it  not  that  her  health  seems 
perfect  The  marvel  is  that  the  blood  does  not  show  through  so  fine  and  clear 
a  skin,  for  sometimes  it  suffuses  the  cheek  and  brow  and  neck  with  a  deep  car- 
nation, and  then  recedes  to  the  heart  as  if  it  never  would  return. 

Hilda's  figure  is  of  the  medium  height,  slender  but  round,  swaying,  supple, 
but  plastically  erect  Her  every  movement  is  animation.  Her  limbs  seem  to  think 
23  well  as  feel,  and  every  atom  of  her  body  is  endowed  with  soul  Calm  in- 
tensity, self-disciplined  fervor,  is  her  characteristic.  She  is  modest  but  self- 
trustfiil,  retiring  but  independent,  gentle  but  resolute.  She  is  so  entirely 
womanly  in  appearance  and  manner  that  no  one  would  suspect  her  hidden 
strength  and  resources.  They  may  never  be  called  out,  and,  with  fortune  so 
kind  to  her,  they  are  not  likely  to  be.  ,6ut  should  occasion  need,  she  would  sur- 
prise herself  bv  her  capacity  for  heroism.  Naturally  self-indulgent  and  luxu- 
rious, she  could  practise  self-denial,  and  undergo  such  sacrifice  as  seldom  falls 
to  woman's  lot  Now  she  appears  only  as  a  pet  of  society,  and  yet  she  will  al- 
ways be  equal  to  any  position  in  which  she  may  be  placed.  She  represents  the 
Republic.  She  is  a  charming  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  her  way,  and  the  stars  in 
her  shield  are  the  stars  of  hope  and  love,  which  never  set. 

New  York  women  may  not  be  prettier  than  the  women  of  other  cities  in  the 
Union,  but  they  have  in  an  eminent  degree  the  subtle  quality  known  as  style, 
which  sets  their  persons  ofi^  and  frequently  makes  even  plainness  charming. 
Though  they  are  sometimes  rather  fron&nci  in  dress,  their  general  toilets 
are  fur  superior  to  those  elsewhere.  It  has  long  been  the  fitshion  to  award  the 
French  women  superiority  of  taste  in  personal  adornment,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  deserve  it  As  a  rule,  the  women  of  Paris  do  not  dress  so  well — I  use  the 
adverb  advisedly— as  the  women  of  New  York.  No  doubt  it  was  different  half 
a  century  ago,  when  they  acquired  their  reputation ;  but  it  is  all  changed  now. 
The  best  dressed  women  in  Paris,  as  respects  taste,  elegance,  and  richness,  are 
almost  invariably  Americans,  as  the  Parisians  themselves  acknowledge.  You 
will  see  more  unexceptionable  feminine  raiment  in  Broadway,  between  Canal  and 
Twenty-third  streeu,  any  afternoon,  than  you  will  on  the  Boulevards  between  the 
Madeleine  and  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  If  the  great  centre  of  mode  is  to  be 
changed,  since  poor  France  has  fstllen  upon  evil  da3rs,  it  should  be  removed  to 
this  side  of  the  sea.  We  have  neither  queens  nor  empresses ;  but  we  have 
coontless  sovereigns  who  excel  in  beauty  and  taste  any  of  those  in  Europe. 

The  New  York  woman  understands  the  art  so  rarely  understood  of  assisting 
nature  without  re<x)urse  to  avenging  artificiality.  She  comprehends  the  efiect 
of  light  and  shade  like  a  true  artist,  the  force  of  combining  colors  and  their  har- 
Baony  or  disliamony  in  regard  to  the  wearer.  It  is  easy  to  determine  our  fair 
llaiUiattaiiese  in  any  part  of  the  world.    They  have  an  air,  a  graceful  independ- 
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places  of  reftld«M}e  al  once.  Ak  to  their  p^ysfqtie,  they  havcf  mbrif  ahlmation  atid 
glow  of  health  than  American  woitten  getiferally.  Their  complexions  arte*  nitich 
better,  and  they  are  ren^arkable  for  unusually  pretty  mouths.  Why  this  shouW 
l>e,  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  state  the  fact  The*  Manhattan  mouth  i*  a  specialty 
for  w4iich  Naturer  hereabout  seem*  to  have  taken  out  a  patent;  This  fc«ture 
when  synvmetrtcal  represents  excellent  antecedents,,  and  is  in  itself  ail  e^rponent 
of  high  culture  for  severat  generatlOBOs.  No  womiaff  can  be  handsome  with  an 
ugly  mouth,  wh^ie^  pretty  mouth,  if  assisted  by  bright  eyes;  is'suffielent  to  miBike 
an  attractive  fkce ;  for  fitie  eyes  and  nVotith,  if  they  do  tiot  cimstftute'  bekuty, 
give  very  larg^e  scope  for  ideolit^tfon. 

Feet  and  ankles  arc  also  something  in  wWch  oilr  wottteri  exl(Ml:  Their  feet 
are  smaller  and  better  shapM,  and  their  ankles  sleifderer  and  m^re  sytrimetHcal 
than  are  those  of  the  sex  in  ger^ml.  That  these  extremities  a¥e'  mbre  nicety 
dressed  hei«  than  elsewlvere  hardly  admits  of  question,  and  that  Na^re  has 
done  more  for  them  artistic  observers  Will  not  deny.  Almost  atiy  travelled  man 
can  recognize  a  New  York  foot  and  ankle  at  a  glance ;  and  I  have  known  tHem 
to  be  picked  out  from  thousands  in  thfe  capitals  of  the  Cofitin^nt.  Persons  who 
feel  an  interest  in  such  tMngS  should  rejoice  in  the  weafihgof  Polish  (now  catted 
French)  boots,  which,  if  the  heels  be  of  only  reasOrtatole  length,  show  the  fbot 
and  its  extension  to  thebest  adva'ntage. 

The  women  of  different  cities  in  this  cotintry  h^ve  varying,  often  diistinct  fea* 
tures  and  characteristics. 

The  Boston  girl,  for  instance^  is  very  unlike'  her  sister  oP^e  fim|)trte'C}ty ; 
has  a  dissimilar  air,  another  stylo  of  face,  and  almost  a  contrary  expression. 
She  of  Boston  usually  reveals  too  mtich  charaieter  to  be  merely  pretty,  and  too 
much  independence  to  appeal  to  the  masculine  sense  of  protection.  Her  fea- 
tures not  infrequently  are  more  regtilar  than  those  with  which  Broadway  and 
the  Avenue'  make  us  familiar.  But  she  has  no  sodi  consciousness  of  the  fulness 
of  physical  life,  because  her  health  is  less  robv^r  and  her'  emotional  nature  is 
more  strictly  guarded.  Her  intellect  dominates  her  flesh  and  blood,  and  she  is 
ever  on  the  alert  lest  her  will  and  her  purp^idse  be  dfsati^ed.  She  reads  and 
studies  and  thinks  too  much  to  be  quite  healthy  either  In  n^nd  or  body.  She 
spoils  her  eyes  with  the  midnight  gas  and  diamond  editions ;  or,  if  she  do  not, 
she  deems  it  obligatory  upon  her,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans  and  an  up- 
holder of  the  modern  Athens^  to  wear  eyeglasses.  She  would  sooner  be  re- 
garded as  anything  rather  than  unlearned.  She  thinks  it  the  height  of  human 
haCppiness  and  the  crown  of  feminine  gtery  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  He- 
gel, and  to  discuss  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  at  an  unrighteously  early  bre^kfost. 
She  considers  herself  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  who  first  landed  at 
Plymouth,  and  so  many  of  her  ancestors  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  that  it  has  ahrays 
been  something  of  a  poealeto  her  how  she  came  to  be  bom  at  all.  She  holds 
Beacon  street  to  b^the  directest  road  to  Paradise,  and  Washington  street  to  be  the 
ninth  wonder  of  the  worlds  She  has  either  written  for  the  "  Atkintic,"  or  is  proud 
of  a  sister  or  cousin  who  has ;  and  she  hopes  in  the  £»ir  future,  when  the  heart's 
dearest  wishes  are  vouchsafed  to  us,  that  she  will  be  mentioned  among  the  ''At- 
lantic's "  most  £&vored  contributors.  She  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  plans  and 
possibilities  of  the  uoherse,  and  deems  it  part  of  her  mlssion-^every  Boston 
woman  has  a  missk>fr-^to  see  that  the  equilibrium  of  things  eternal  is  not  dis- 
turbed. 

From  all  these  and  many  other  canses^  the  Boston  girl,  thoiigh^HH^  handsome 
and  generally  interesting  in  appearance,  looks  worn  and  sometimes' prematurely 
old.    She  is  likely  to  be  a  blonde,  and,  though^  usttally  pal^^  lir^^liejj^is^^fj^ 
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brigkt  with  nature's  carmine,  and  her  face  is  capable  of  great  variety  of  expres- 
sion. Her  air  of  coldness  and  reserve  disappears  before  acquaintance  and  sym- 
pathy, and  she  is  found,  like  Hecla,  to  be  volcanic  beneath  external  ice  and  soow. 
*  Less  arttfidal  in  person,  mind,  and  manners  than  the  girl  of  New  York,  she  is 
more  sincere  and  earnest,  and  not  so  liable  to  surprises  of  the  heart. 

Philadelphia  boasts  much  of  her  daughters,  whom  she  considers  as  peerless 
m  beauty  as  ntatchless  in  manners.  As  a  rule,  they  are  certainly  fair ;  but  they 
need  the  variety  and  indiviciuality  which  constitute  the  highest  charm  of  womam 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  the  pretty  nuns  of  good  society,  too  well-bred  to  give, 
offence  and  too  prudent  to  excite  enthusiasnL  They  look  like  the  houses  in 
which  th«y  live,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  for  strangers  to  mistake  for  dear  friends 
fair  Philadelphfans  they  have  never  before  seen.  The  Philadelphia  girl  is  al- 
most invariably  a  model  of  all  the  proprieties.  Her  sentimental  affairs  are  con- 
ducted on  mathematical  principles,  and  before  she  hXh  in  love  with  anybody,  she 
finds  out  by  calculus  the  integral  and  differential  of  her  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions. Her  appearance  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  conviction  she  has 
in  regard  to  the  gentility  of  her  family.  When  she  is  morally  certain  that  it  has 
included  many  very  distinguished  persons,  of  whom  no  one  outside  of  her  set 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear,  she  bears  about  with  her  a  serenity  and  satis- 
faction which  contribute  much  to  her  personal  attractions. 

Baltimore- has  long  felt  assured  that  Aphrodite  could  not  have  been  the  true 
Queen  of  Beauty,  because  she  did  not  spring  from  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 
There  are  few  handsomer  women  anywhere  than  in  that  city.  They  incline  to 
the  brunette  type;  have  rather  regular  features,  soft  dark  eyes,  and  warm  blood 
which  speaks  eloquently  through  cheeks  of  delicate  olive.  They  are  hardly 
Northern  and  yet  barely  Southern.  They  are  somewhat  provincial  in  their  opin- 
ions and  feelings ;  but  they  are  candid,  generous,  and  hospitable.  They  look 
well,  live  well,  talk  well,  and  dress  well ;  and  are  said  to  be  among  the  best  and 
troest' friends- a  man  of  character,  courtesy,  and  chivalry  can  have. 

Richmond  belles  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  Baltimore,  but  intensified  and 
a  trifle  narrower.  Though  susceptible  and  sentimental,  they  are  rigidly  conven- 
tional is  society,  andMrely  permit  their  lips  to  express  the  promptings  of  their 
hearts.  Generally  they  are  neither  dedded  blondes  nor  brunettes,  but  of  a  mixed 
type,  having  the  constancy  of  one  and  the  fervor  of  the  other.  They  have  a  pas- 
sion for  politics,  and  are  remarkable  for  seeing  questions  only  on  one  side. 
They  are  hopeful  for  themselves — beauty  and  expectation  are  nearly  allied — but 
they  sometimes  despair  of  the  Republic  and  the  planet  because  a  great  change 
has  fiadten  upon  their  beloved  Virginia. 

Chariestoii  is  sadly  altered  from  what  it  was,  and  many  of  the  fair  women 
wha  gave  laws  and  tone  to  its  exclusive  and  egotistic  society  are  no  longer 
there.  The  Palmetto  City,  as  it  once  delighted  to  style  itself,  had  much  of  what 
is  ascribed  to  the  old  school  of  forms,  customs,  and  manners,  and  its  represen- 
tative woman  still  has  faith  in  and  keeps  them  up.  The  fair  Charlestonians  have 
mobile,  animated,  and  attractive  rather  than  regularly  handsome  faces,  and  tend 
to  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair.  Their  noses  are  slender,  with  thin  sensitive  nos- 
trils, and  tiieir  mouths  often  seem  a  little  drawn  as  if  from  too  much  suppression 
and  cominression.  This  is  somewhat  singular,  since  they  are,  as  a  class,  impul- 
sive and  even  mercurial,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  those  who  lay  claim  to  birth 
and  blood — and  there  are  few  who  do  not — believe  themselves  descended  from 
Hugneeot  CnniHes.  This  Fi'ench  extraction  is  as  famous  in  Charleston  as  May- 
ipwer  origin  is  in  Boston,  and  is  not  infrequently,  I  suspect,  quite  as  proble- 
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of  Richmond,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States,  are 
hardly  recognizable  now,  such  social  revolutions  has  the  war  wrought,  and  to 
speak  of  them  in  the  present  is  a  palpable  anachronism. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  that  is  the  women  of  Kentucky,  as  rep- 
resented in  Louisville.  They  are  decidedly  Southern,  and  have  so  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  North  that  persons  who  have  lived  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line  have  difficulty  in  understanding  them.  The  Louisville  belle  is  peculiar 
in  more  ways  than  one.  With  a  better  and  finer  physique  than  most  of  her 
American  sisters,  she  has  a  superb  self-confidence  and  independence  that  few  of 
her  sex  attain.  She  is  warm-hearted,  romantic,  extremely  sentimental,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  clear-headed,  sensible,  and  sincere.  She  has  a  keen  relish  for 
pleasure,  and  pursues  it  with  discrimination  through  all  her  days,  every  one 
of  which  she  regards  as  goiden.  She  would  be  thought  rather  outri  in  the 
East  and  bizarre  in  Europe.  But  on  her  own  soil  she  is  appreciated,  and  in 
consequence  greatly  admired.  Most  men  regard  her  as  handsome  and  inter- 
esting ;  and  as  she  so  regards  herself,  there  is  a  point  of  sympathy  to  begin  with, 
which  is  prone  to  develop  into  a  desperate  but  harmless  flirtation.  She  rejoices 
in  conquest,  and  yet  becomes  the  victim  of  her  victims  when  they  turn  to  her  for 
pity  and  reveal  their  sentimental  wounds.  She  is  socially  ambitious,  and  when 
she  has  had  a  steamboat  named  in  her  honor  her  measure  of  hm^  is  so  complete 
that  she  sheds  tears  of  eternal  gratitude,  and  is  willing  to  depart  in  peace. 

The  women  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  are  regarded  here  for  the 
most  part  as  of&hoots  of  Eastern  stock,  grown  somewhat  wild  and  over-luxuri- 
ant by  transplanting.  Still,  they  have  a  character  and  province  of  their  own. 
The  Cincinnatians  are*  Philadelphians  broadened  and  extended ;  but  they  have 
more  variety  of  comeliness,  and  would  seem  fairer  than  they  do  if  the  sooty  air  did 
not  cover  them  like  a  veil.  They  have  improved  of  late  years  in  grace  and  style, 
and  have  at  present  a  beauty  and  suavity  of  their  own. 

St  Louis,  too,  is .  tending  upward  in  the  direction  of  feminine  loveliness. 
Many  of  the  descendants  of  her  old  Creole  families  have  an  affluence  of  personal 
charm  which  savors  of  the  tropics ;  while  in  the  present  and  rising  generation 
can  be  detected  those  sweet  and  pensive  American  faces,,  >rhich  are  recognized 
and  remembered  all  over  the  world. 

As  respects  its  women,  Chicago  is  New  York  exaggerated.  In  endeavoring 
to  outdo  the  belles  of  Gotham,  Chicago  is  in  danger  of  crossing  the  line  divid- 
ing attractiveness  from  extravagance,  and  of  presenting  us  with  specimens  which 
would  be  charming  if  they  were  not  in  excess.  Removing  the  tendency  to  what 
is  ^ntastical  in  the  daughters  of  the  Garden  City,  they  present  fine  faces  and 
figures  to  the  radiant  day,  and  to  the  splendors  of  their  evening  sociables. 
The  semi-barbsu-ous  opulence  of  her  women  will  be  reduced  with  greater  age, 
and  reach  the  more  conventional  standard  which  we  of  the  East  not  unpretend- 
ingly put  forward  as  the  only  proper  one  and  true. 

Every  year  American  beauty  is  becoming  finer  and  more  conspicuous,  with 
higher  and  broader  claims  to  universal  recognition.  It  increases  and  develops 
with  our  extension  and  resources ;  and,  backed  by  two  or  three  centuries  more, 
it  will  have  no  peer  among  the  nations.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  the  Ameri- 
can type  of  beauty  will  be  what  the  Grecian  type  has  been  in  the  past  I  pre- 
dict that,  as  women  to-day  and  here  are  lovelier  in  person,  character,  and  mind 
than  they  have  ever  been,  they  will  in  the  ages  to  come  so  trench  upon  the 
ideal  that  poets  of  the  Old  World  will  exhaust  description,  and  express  the 
highest  by  saying,  **  She  is  beautiful  as  an  American." 

Junius  Henri  Brownk^^t 
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CHAPTER  L 

A  QUSSnON  OF  riNANCB. 

A  SITTING-ROOM  in  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  Spa ;  the  hour,  four  in  the 
afternoon  ;  husband  and  wife  alone  together. 

••  Forty  and  eighty  are  certainly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,"  says  Mr.  Theobald,  resting 
his  forehead  on  his  hand  and  applying  him- 
self resolutely  to  the  sheet  of  paper  covered 
with  figures  that  lies  before  him.  "  From 
this  subtract  fifty ;  add  ten ;  divide  by  four, 
Jenny,  my  dear,'*  after  a  minute  or  more  of 
intense  mental  difficulty,  "I  don't  know 
where  the  balance  can  be,  but,  on  paper  and 
according  to  all  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
we  are  exactly  fifty  pounds  better  off  than  I 
thought.** 

"Then  you  have  forgotten  to  put  down 
something,'*  answers  Jane.  "  The  only  kind 
of  arithmetic  I  believe  in  is  counting  one*s 
cash.  How  much  money  have  you  got  in 
your  pocket?** 

Jane's  husband  takes  out  a  penknife,  a 
book  of  cigarette  paper,  and  four  napoleons. 
He  is  an  exceedingly  near-sighted  man,  and 
has  to  put  up  his  eye-glass  in  order  to  sur- 
vey his  property  as  he  spreads  it  in  a  neat 
row  upon  the  table.  "  Ridiculous  to  thjnk  *' 
— the  eye-glass  fiills  with  a  clink  against  his 
watch-chain— "  ridiculous  to  think,  m  the 
face  of  all  these  rows  of  figures,  that  we  art 
reduced  to  four  napoleons,  Jane !  ** 

"I  remember  the  days  when  I  thought 
four  napoleons  riches.  Why,  only  last 
Christmas  I  made  a  winter  dress  for  mpelf 
and  a  whole  suit  for  Blossy  with  less  than 
four  napoleons.  Oh,  Theobald,**  looking 
•  suddenly  up  from  her  work,  a  diaphanous 
little  blue  cloud  that  shall  presently  be  a 
bonnet,  "  what  a  queer  sensation  it  is  to 


think  we  are  rich  people  at  last  I  That  it 
doesn't  matter  nally  whether  we  happen  to 
have  four  napoleons  or  forty  in  our  pockets  \  ** 

"  I  don't  think  any  sensation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  money  ought  to  be  queer  to  us,"  says 
Mr.  Theobald;  "and  as  to  feeling  rich^ 
why,  I  never  felt  in  my  life  that  I  was 
a  pauper  till  now.  As  long  as  we  lived — 
well,  on  nothing  particular,  Jenny! — ^thc 
dregs  of  capital,  ill  luck  of  firiends,  and  other 
eccentricities  of  fortune — ^poverty  was  too 
undefined  to  weigh  upon  me.  To-morrow 
was  a  scoundrel  with  whom  we  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  to-day  a  jovial  good 
fellow  with  whom  we  were  glad  to  share 
our  bottle  of  champagne  while  it  lasted. 
Now ^" 

"Now  your  cousin  is  dead,  bless  him! 
and  we  shall  live  in  a  home  of  our  own  in 
our  own  dear  country,"  interrupts  Jane  with 
visible  pride. 

"1  hope  we  shall  like  our  own  dear  coun- 
try when  we  get  there,"  remarks  Mr.  Theo- 
bald. "Our  home,  too.  We  have  done 
very  well  without  a  home  hitherta  I  mean  • 
we  have  carried  it  about  the  Continent  very 
conveniently — a  meerschaum  pipe,  a  work- 
box,  and  Blossy's  doll  1  How  could  we  be 
moire  at  home  than  we  are  at  this  minute, 
here  ?  And  how,  my  dear  Jenny,  how  in  the 
name  of  fortune  do  you  suppose  we  are  go- 
ing to  keep  up  a  place  on  our  pittance  of  an 
income  ?  '* 

"  Pittance  !    You  call  six  hundred  a  year  • 
(and  we  shall  have  every  &rthing  of  that, . 
the  lawyer's  letter  says  so) — ^you  call  six  hun- 
dred a  year  a  pittance  1 " 

"  Six  hundred  a  year  is  enough  for  any 
man  when  it  is  m^^  an  income,"  replies  Mn 
Theobald.    "  Given  no  capital,  no  position, . 
the  habits  of  vagrants,  and  the  principles  of? 
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— well,  well,  Jenny,  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones ! — ^but,  given  certain  conditions,  and 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year  got  no  one  knows 
how,  and  spent  after  the  same  fashion  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  is  sufficient  for  any  man, 
particularly  if  he  has  a  wife  who  can  make 
her  bonnets  and  dresses,  and  sufficient  sense 
in  his  own  head  to  keep  clear  of  England.*' 

**  The  dream  of  my  life  is  England,"  says 
Jane,  with  a  certain  wistfulness  of  tone. 
•*  Not  London — I  know  London  too  well  to 
dream  about  that — but  the  country,  a  jolly, 
homelike  old  country  place  such  as  Theo* 
balds  must  be." 

"  And  with  the  society  of  English  people, 
all  better  off  than  ourselves,  both  as  regards 
this  world  and  the  next,  for  excitement? 
Ah,  I  hope  the  reality  will  come  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  dream.  We  have  been 
very  contented  as  Pariahs,  my  dear  Jenny. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  equally  so  when  we  set 
up  as  Brahmins." 

And  Mr.  Theobald,  again  having  recourse 
to  his  eye-glass,  takes  out  a  meerschaum 
from  his  pocket,  fills  it,  strikes  a  vesuvian, 
and  composedly  begins  to  smoke. 

"A  whole  batch  of  our  nearest  Chalk- 
shire  neighbors  are  now  in  Spa,  Jane,"  he 
resumes  after  a  time — **  arrived  here  from 
Germany.  The  Crosbies,  pire  et  mire  ;  the 
young  hopeful,  Rawdon ;  and  the  red-hWred 
heiress.  Miss  Marsland,  whom  Rawdon's 
mamma  destines  him  to  marry.  I  ran 
against  them  all  this  morning,  thought  I  re- 
membered old  Crosbie's  face,  and,  assisted 
by  the  visitors'  book,  found  out  who  they 
were.  Jenny,  my  dear,  what  will  life  be  like 
when  we  begin  your  little  battle  for  social 
existence  with  women  like  Mrs.  Crosbie ! 
She  is  clothed  in  an  olive-green  silk,  of  the 
same  awful  and  uncompromising  texture 
that  I  remember  about  my  own  sisters, 
years  ago.  Virtue  sits  throned  upon  her 
forehead,  exclusiveness  in  her  eye." 

•*  And  what  does  all  this  matter  to  us  ? 
and  why  should  there  be  a  battle  between 


people  notice  her  mother  or  not  And  a 
pretty  woman " 

But  the  sentence  remains  forever  incom* 
plete.  Jane  gives  a  significant  nod  at  the 
reflection  of  her  own  bright  face  in  an  oppo- 
site looking-glass,  then  bends  it  down  again 
over  her  work,  and,  at  the  end  of  another 
five  minutes,  the  bonnet  is  finished. 

Minute  classifications  of  the  human  race 
are,  as  a  rule,  failures,  when  you  try  to  re- 
duce them  to  practice.  But  it  may  be  said 
broadly,  perhaps,  that  women  can  be  divi- 
ded into  two  sections  :  those  who  know  how 
to  make  a  bonnet  and  those  who  do  not. 
Jane  knows  how  to  make  a  bonnet  right 
well,  and  never  has  she  felt  the  conscious- 
ness of  triumphant  art  stronger  in  her  souJ 
than  at  thb  minute. 

"  I  don't  say  an3rthing  about  black  lace," 
she  b«rsts  forth  energetically,  and  apropos 
of  nothing,  as  is  her  habit ;  Mr.  Theobald — 
his  feet  perched  on  the  window-sill  at  a 
higher  elevation  than  his  head,  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke  floating  upward  from  his  lips 
— turns  his  head  a  good  half-inch  to  listen ; 
'*  any  one  not  absolutely  a  fool  can  make  a 
bonnet  out  of  black  lace.  But  gauze  !  blue 
gauze !  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
there's  a  lady,  yes,  and  what's  more,  a  mil- 
liner in  Chalkshire  that  could  make  a  bon- 
net like  this  ?  " 

•*  Not  one  of  them  could  look  as  well  as 
you  will  look  in  it,  my  dear  Jenny,"  says 
Theobald  in  his  pleasant  lazy  voice. 

Jane  turns  away  with  just  visible  irnpa* 
tience  from  the  compliment,  and,  walking 
across  to  one  of  the  many  mirrors  with 
which  the  room  is  lined,  begins  the  process 
(a  process  beset  with  misgivings  even  to  the 
fairest  and  youngest  woman  living)  of  "  try- 
ing on  "  her  bonnet 

To  say  that  it  is  not  absolute  perfection, 
needing  no  after-touch,  no  subtle  inspiratir>n 
of  mature  genius,  would  be  only  to  say  that 
the  Artist  is  mortal.  It  must  be  pinched 
back  off  the  temples ;  must  be  raised  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  diadem ;  the  effect  must 
be  hazarded  of  knotting  the  gauzy  strings 
around  the  throat,  then  of  letting  them 
stream  unbound  upon  the  shoulders ;  finally 
one  must  see  oneself-— aided  by  an  opposite 
mirror — ^in  different  angles:  profile,  three- 
quarters,  in  perspective. 

"It  is  perfect,"  cries  Jane  at  last  "I 
never  looked  better  in  a  bonnet  in  my  life." 

And  saying  this,  she  advances  and  stands 
before  her  husband — stands  before  him  no 
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longer  with  an  air  of  questioning  or  doubt, 
but  rather  with  the  calm  consciousness  of 
assured  artistic  success  written  on  her  £ace. 

What  a  fresh  Cace  it  is !  Mrs.  Theobald 
has  been  married  close  upon  four  years,  but 
her  cheeks  are  just  as  blooming,  her  blue 
eyes  as  limpid,  her  smiles  as  delightfully 
frank  as  on  the  day  when  Theobald,  after  a 
fortnight*s  acquaintance,  made  her  (an  un- 
fledged ballet-girl  of  sixteen)  his  wife. 

She  is,  but  scarcely  looks,  above  the  mid- 
dle height  of  English  women,  has  large, 
well-balanced  shoulders,  an  exquisite  waist, 
if  judged  by  a  sculptor's,  not  a  corset-mak- 
er's standard,  and  decidedly  more  of  undu- 
lating flowing  ease  in  her  movements  than 
women  of  the  world  are  prone  to  display. 
**  Till  1  was  sixteen,  till  the  time  you  raised 
me  above  my  station,  sir,  I  was  trained  to 
move  my  limbs  well,"  says  Jane,  when  The- 
obald occasionally  hints  to  her  how  vividly 
some  trick  of  gait  or  manner  brings  old  the- 
atrical associations  before  his  mind.  "  And 
al^ough  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  lady  now, 
I  can't  remember  always  to  be  awkward." 
Whalebone  and  steel  have  as  little  share  in 
her  lithe  symmetry  as  have  kalydors  or 
pearl  powders  with  the  honest  carnation  and 
white  of  her  complexion.  Everything 
about  Jane  is  real ;  terriUy  real,  impostors 
of  all  classes  are  made  to  fbel  when  they 
come  too  nigh  her.  She  i3  somewhat  un- 
tidy at  times;  being  her  own  milliner,  a 
dress  or  bonnet  wanted  for  such  an  hour 
has  occasionally  to  be  finished  imperfectly 
as  regards  the  length  of  the  stitches.  But 
clean — clean,  her  husband  affirms  with  grav- 
ity, to  a  vice.  The  smell  of  primroses,  the 
sweetness  of  April  fields,  all  things  whole- 
some, out-of-door,  vernal,  are  irresistibly 
summoned  before  your  vision  when  you  look 
af  Jane.  Her  fece  is  the  delight  of  artists, 
the  despair  of  photographers.  It  has  not  a 
perfect  feature,  and  yet,  with  its  changeful 
expressions  and  brilliant  coloring  and  abso- 
lute naturalness,  it  is  so  perfect  *'The 
good  looks  of  youth  and  robust  health,"  say 
her  detractors,  who  are  without  exception 
of  her  own  sex.  "  He''  mouth  is  too  wide, 
her  eyes  are  commonplace.  She  has  two 
distinct  marks  of  smallpox  on  her  forehead, 
and  you  have  only  to  look  at  her  in  a  mirror 
to  see  that  her  nose  is  not  set  straight  on  her 

Poor  Jane  I    And  she  continues  charming 
stil]. 
On  this  particular  afternoon,  an  afternoon 


destined,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  prove  a 
landmark  in  her  life,  she  is  dressed  in  a  lit- 
tle striped  blue  and  white  muslin  of  twenty- 
five  francs,  with  a  black  lace  cape  around 
her  shoulders.  A  pair  of  cream-col ore^ 
gloves,  a  white  parasol,  a  fresh-gatherecj 
rose  for  her  waist-belt,  lie  in  readiness  on' 
her  work-table. 

**  You  are  coming  with  me,  Theobald  ?  " 
For  a  long  minute  Mr.  Theobald's  eyes  and 
pipe  have  been  liberally  sending  forth  in- 
cense at  the  shrine  of  Jane's  vanity.  "  Do 
now,  like  a  good  old  soul !  It  isn't  much 
trouble  to  walk  as  &r  as  the  avenue,  and 
then  if  these  Chalkshire  people  are 
about " 

"  Oh,  you  are  afraid  of  these  Chalkshire 
people's  opinion  already,  are  you,  Jenny  ? 
Well,  I'll  come  and  do  a  little  respectabili- 
ty  for  their  edification  by  and  by,  if  I  can  re- 
member not  to  fall  asleep  meanwhile.  As 
a  precautionary  measure  hadn't  you  better 
take  Blossy  for  your  chaperon  now  ? " 

**  Blossy  went  out  with  Elise  after  her  din- 
ner. Young  monkey,  see  what  she  has  been 
doing  here ! "  Jane  picks  up  a  hideously 
battered  doll,  into  whose  dropsical  body 
shreds  of  blue  crape,  ribbon,  and  other  odds 
and  ends  of  finery  are  thickly  pinned. 
"  Isn't  that  taste  ? — what,  not  for  a  baby  only 
three  years  old!  And  see,  she's  actually 
cut  Nancy's  hair  short  on  the  forehead  to  be 
in  the  fashion.    Bless  her  heart  I " 

"  Bless  her — ^bless  her  I "  says  Theobald^ 
stretching  out  his  hand  theatrically  over 
Nancy's  battered  head. 

The  color  deepens  on  Jane's  fresh  cheeks. 
"  Oh,  you  always  turn  things  into  ridicule ; 
you  never  see  any  cleverness  in  what  the 
child  does — but  /  do.  Very  likely  she 
won't  be  accomplished,  book-clever  as  your 
fine  county  ladies  are ;  but  she'll  be  able  to 
work  at  her  needle,  to  use  her  hands,  to  b© 
useful,  Mr.  Theobald !  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  those  are  the  first  accomplishments  meVi 
require  from  their  wives." 

Mrs.  Theobald  puts  Nancy  tenderly 
aside,  takes  up  her  gloves  and  parasol,  and 
moves  toward  the  door. 

"  If  Blossy  can  use  her  hands  (and  her 
tongrue)  as  her  dear  mother  does,  Jenny, 
she'll  be  a  treasure,  an  inestimable  treasure 
to  the  man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  win 
her." 

**  Yes,  you  mean  so  much  of  that !  t 
know  so  well  what  your  compliments  are 
worth!" 
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Bat  she  turns,  half  mollified  A  word  can 
thaw,  as  a  word  can  chill  the  girl — so  long 
as  the  word  be  spoken  by  Theobald's  lips. 

Mr.  Theobald  raises  himself  slightly  firom 
hb  reclining  position,  and  takes  his  pipe 
from  between  his  lips.  **  I  mean  it  always 
when  I  say  flattering  things  of  you,  my  love. 
If  Blossy  only  inherits  half  of  her  mother's 
admirable  qualities  she  will  be—" 

"Make  haste,  please.  I  don't  want  to 
lose  more  than  I  can  help  of  the  band.  If 
poor  little  Blossy  inherits  my  gifts— ^  ?  " 

"She  will  be  an  exceedingly  charming 
woman,  Jane.  A  good  milliner,  on  occa- 
sion ;  a  good  cook ;  a  perfect  dancer ;  a 
thorough  adept  in  the  art  of  making  any 
young  fool  who  is  taken  by  her  pretty  face 
miserable ;  and  to  her  husband  at  all  times 
the  most  excellent  company  in  the  world." 

The  blood  is  not  in  Jane's  cheeks  alone 
now.  It  stains  her  forehead*  her  throat ;  an 
angry  tremble  comes  round  her  lips. 

"  A  cook.  A  milliner.  A  dancer.  Oh, 
I  understand  you,  Theobald — ^a  dancer! 
And  this,  after  four  years,  is  the  highest 
praise  you  can  find  to  give  me  ?  " 

Theobald  by  now  is  thoroughly  amused. 
Ko  sarcasm,  however  bitter,  can  scathe  his 
well-oiled  spirit  How  shall  he  guess  that 
a  jest  lightly  spoken,  lightly  meant,  may 
have  power  to  wound  Jane's  jealous  heart  to 
the  quick  I 

"  I  dare  say  I  could  find  much  more  if 
you  would  give  me  time  to  think.  You 
have  faults,  Jenny,  of  course ;  who  has  not  ? 
But  experience  will  cure  these-— experience 
and  the  salutary  advice  of  judicious  female 
fiiends,  to  which  our  altered  position  in  life 
will  now  enable  you  to  have  access.  There 
are  my  sisters— a  little  crooked-tempered,  a 
little  strait-laced  certainly,  but  an  epitome 
of  all  female  wisdom  and  propriety  in  them- 
selves, Charlotte  especially.  Then,  if  you 
behave  very  well,  you  may  get  to  know  our 
neighbor  Mrs.  Crosbie — perhaps,  in  time, 
the'  archdeacon's  wife,  and " 

**  And  you  think  sermons  preached  to  me 
by  any  of  these  women  would  do  me,  Jane 
Theobald,  good !  Where  is  their  right  to 
preach  ?  They  are  better  bom,  they  have 
never  worked  for  their  bread,  they  have 
never  known  a  temptation.  Does  this  enti- 
tle them  to  mount  the  pulpit  ? " 

*•  Morally,  no.     Socially,  yes." 

"Then  I  hate  such  socialism"  (Theo- 
bald successfiilly  represses  a  smile),  "  and  I 
despise  such  morality  I    And  if  any  of  them 


were  to  preach  to  me  and  I  was  to  listen— 
which  I  shouldn't — it  would  demoralize,  yes, 
demoralize  me." 

*'  Don't  use  strong  language,  my  dear.  It 
is  a  question  altogether  of  finance.  If  we 
had  come  into  six  thousand  instead  of  six 
hundred  a  year,  we  should  be  the  nicest 
people  in  Chalkshire,  Jenny,  and  want  ser- 
mons fi-om  no  man." 

•*  Tve  read  in  the  papers,"  goes  on  Jane, 
her  tone  waxing  hotter  and  hotter — "I've 
read  in  the  papers  lately  about  these  grand 
model  markets  set  up  in  Bethnal  Green  and 
such  places  for  the  poor.  Bishops  and 
lords  at  the  opening  ceremony,  no  selling 
on  Sundays,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  marble 
slabs — every  advantage!  And  the  poor 
won't  go  to  them,  and  will  sooner  get  worse 
things  and  pay  dearer  to  their  old  friends 
the  costermongers  in  the  gutter." 

"  The  poor  are  proverbially  an  ungrateful 
set  of  devils,"  is  Mr.  Theobald's  cheerful 
generalization. 

"  They  are  human  behigs,  and  I  feel  as 
they  do,"  says  Jane.  "  Perhaps  because  I 
belong  to  the  vagrant  classes  myself— I 
don't  know  about  that — ^but  I  feel  as  they 
do.  I  hate  advantages  that  have  a  do-me- 
good  flavor  in  them." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  but—" 

"  I  was  bom  among  people,  among  ideas 
that  no  man  or  woman  in  your  class  of  life 
can  understand.  You  raised  me  from  them, 
Theobald,  and  if  I've  become,  as  you  say 
sometimes,  '  an  imitation,  better  than  the 
reality,  of  a  lady,'  it  has  been  by  living  with 
you,  and  getting  hold  of  your  outward  man" 
ners  simply ;  but  at  heart—" 

"Jenny!" 

— "At  heart  I've  never  given  up  my  old 
associates  or  my  love  for  them,  or  my  belief 
that  their  life  is  as  good  as  other  lives,  aAd 
I  never  will  No,  not  if  all  the  ladies  from 
all  the  counties  in  England  were  to  preach 
to  me  at  once.  I'd  be  like  the  ungrateful 
heathen  poor.  I'd  keep  to  the  costermongers 
stiU." 

After  this  there  is  silence  for  a  minute. 
Mr.  Theobald  is  the  first  to  speak.  "  Come 
here,  Jenny,  child,"  holding  out  his  hand 
to  her  kindly. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  can  hear  3rou  quite  as 
well  where  I  am." 

"  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
logic?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  wasn't  pretending  to 
talk  logic,  I  was  talking  ctntunon  senMu 
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Yes,  aad  I  was  «i>eftk]iig  from  my  heart 
straight  out,  as  you,  a%  you,  Theobald,  never 
do  I" 

*'  Do  you  know,  in  the  very  least,  how  aU 
this  animated  discussion  began  ? " 

"I  know  how  it  wiU  end."  She  has 
moved  across  the  room  and  looks  back  at 
him,  her  fingers  on  the  handle  of  the  door. 
**  You  said  something  just  now  about  my 
having  to  do  batUe  with  fine  ladies  like  this 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  the  fine  ladies  of  your  class, 
sir,  in  Chalkshire.  A  minute  afterwards 
you  tell  me  of  the  good  I  may  get  if  I  choose 
to  listen  humbly  and  gratefully  to  their  ad- 
vice. Very  well.  Now  1*11  teU  you  the 
truth,  pl^unly.  If  our  going  to  England  and 
our  living  at  Theobalds  is  to  make  me  a 
hypiKriU — ^I  mean  if  I  am  to  choose  between 
becoming  a  hypacriU  or  declaring  war  to 
the  knife  with  every  fine  lady  in  Chalkshire — 
I  have  made  my  choice  aJreacfy.  War  to 
the  knife  I " 

Having  uttered  which  trenchant  declara- 
tion, Jane  like  a  whirlwind  (in  blue-and- 
white  muslin)  sweeps  away  from  the  room 
and  down  the  staircase  of  the  hotel,  and  Mr. 
Theobald  is  left  alone  to  enjoy  his  pipe, 
and  cull  the  honey  of  his  own  reflections. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  QUESTION  OF   DUTY. 

All  is  bright,  sunshiny,  cheerful  in  the 
out-of-door  world.  The  season  is  crude  as 
yet,  for  it  is  scarcely  past  the  middle  of 
June,  but  there  are  visitors  enough  to  give 
an  air  of  qnas^occupation  to  the  streets 
and  avenues  of  the  little  mountain  town. 
And  to  those  whose  tastes  affect  sweet  sun- 
shine and  verdant  country,  rather  than  prin* 
cesses  and  archdukes^  early  summer  is  as- 
suredly the  time  when  Spa  has  most  charms. 

It  is  now  the  gayest  hour  of  the  afternoon, 
and  down  in  the  avenue  of  the  Four  Hours 
a  band  is  playing.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
catch  the  distant  notes,  prolonged,  hushed, 
heightened  at  intervals  by  the  arena  of  wood- 
ed hills  which  form  the  walls  of  the  al 
fraco  concert-room  I  How  gloriously  the 
sun  streams  through  the  linden  boughs, 
turning  the  courtyard  pavement  of  the  Ho- 
tel Bellerue  into  a  mosaic  work  of  ever- 
shifting  gold.  What  an  altogether  palata- 
ble thing  mere  existence  is !  What  an  ex- 
celleiU  place  is  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  to  live  in  I 


**  Each  one  of  OS,'' said  Goethe^  *<mustbe 
drunk  once."  Emma  Marsland,  yonder 
plain-looking  EUigliah  girl,  who  is  eating 
cakes  and  drinking  afternoon  coffee  under 
the  shadow  of  the  lindens,  is  drunk  to-day ! 
She  shows,  I  must  admit,  few  outward  signs 
by  which  you  could  guess  at  her  condition. 
Emma  has  been  brought  up  in  a  school  that 
holds  betrayal  of  feeling  as  a  forfeiture  of 
the  sex's  dignity.  Hers,  too,  is  a  ^e  not 
destined  by  nature  to  be  the  index  of  the 
soul.  But  still,  for  all  her  calm  exterior, 
the  wine  of  life  runs  warm  ^d  tingling 
through  her  veins ;  the  joyfullest  cup  we 
any  of  us  taste,  ft'om  our  birth  to  our  bury- 
ing, is  at  her  lips.  Emma  Marsland  loves, 
and  believes  herself  to  be  loved  in  return* 
For  one  day — ^as  likely  as  not  one  only  out 
of  a  perfectly  sober  commonplace  life — every 
beat  of  the  little  heiress's  heart,  every  breath 
she  draws,  is  intoxication. 

**  How  good  the  coffee  always  is  abroad, 
mamma."  Not  very  poetic;  but  this  is 
what  she  says,  not  what  she  thinks.  "  And 
the  kuchen^^  (Emma  has  learned  German 
for  seven  years  in  Chalkshire,  and  pro- 
nounces the  word  coo-ken) — "so  crisp 
and  short,  better  even  than  we  got  on  the 
Rhine.  I  wonder  whether  they  put  much 
butter  in  them  ? " 

**  I  should  hope  not  for  your  sake,  Enuny," 
remarks  a  masculine  voice  at  her  side. 
"  The  dish  was  brought  out  ftill  a  minute 
ago,  and  you  and  mother  have  pretty  nearly 
emptied  it  already." 

"  O  Rawdon,  what  a  shame  !  Mamma, 
do  you  hear  what  Rawdon  accuses  us  of?" 
And  poor  Emma  laughs  and  laughs  agaiiv— 
a  rather  tittering  little  school -girl  laugh — at 
Rawdon's  exquisite  stroke  of  humor.  "  You 
are  glad  enough  to  get  your  own  sherry  and 
bitters  of  an  afternoon,  you  know  you  are, 
Rawdoi),  and  you  ought  to  be  content,  and 
not  envy  mamma  and  me  our  coffee  and 
coo-ken.  Don't  you  know  they  take  the 
place  of  five  o'clock  tea  to  us  now  we  are 
abroad?" 

"  Do  they  ? "  returns  Rawdon  in  the  ab- 
sent tone  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  a 
word  he  is  saying.  "La  la  la,  la  lira." 
He  follows  half-aloud  the  opening  bars 
of  the  distant  waltz-music,  then  is  seized 
with  a  mighty  yawn,  which  he  strives  man- 
fully but  in  vain  to  stifle  in  its  birth ;  and 
then  he  crosses  his  arms,  pulls  his  hat  a  lit- 
tle over  his  eyes,  gazes  up  at  as  much  blue 
sky  as  the  lindens  leave  visible,  and  begins 
to  whistle. 
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He  is  bored,  poor  young  fellow,  but  un- 
consciously; takes  no  livelier  interest  in 
Emmy  and  the  dead  level  of  Emmy's  small 
talk  than  he  has  done  any  time  during  his 
twenty*two  years  of  life,  but  is  unaware  of 
his  lack  of  interest  If  his  mother  would 
allow  him  to  smoke,  he  would  be  happier 
than  he  is,  doubtless ;  and  if  his  mother  and 
Emma  would  retire  to  their  own  apartments 
in  the  hotel,  and  leave  him  and  his  (ather  to 
their  newspapers  and  their  pipes,  he  would 
be  happier  stilL 

Other  anaA:hy  is  there  none  in  Rawdon 
Crosbie's  spirit  And  yet  all  the  combusti- 
ble materials  wanted  for  rebellion  are  really 
stored  there,  waiting  only  the  chance  spark 
that  shall  kindle  them  into  a  flame.  Does 
not  every  day*s  experience  show  us  that  this 
slumbering,  negative,  acquiescent  kind  of  dis- 
content is  the  very  s3rmptom  of  all  others 
that  tells  surest  when  men's  hearts  are  ripe 
for  revolt  ? 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  Jane  Theo- 
bald ;  let  me  give  a  few  words  to  this  group 
of  English  people  who  are  drinking  their 
coffee  beneath  her  window — the  Chalkshire 
neighbors  who  are  to  be  Jane's  enemies  or 
friends,  her  monitors  or  her  executioners,  as 
fate  may  elect 

Mrs.  Crosbie  was  a  noted  beauty  in  her 
youth.  She  is  fifty  years  old  now,  but  has 
not  forgotten  the  trick  of  smile,  the  turn  of 
head,  the  downcast  bend  of  the  eyelids 
which  were  her  strong  points  when  she  was 
the  "  beautiful  Juliana  Hervey."  The  beauti- 
fill  Juliana  Hervey,  after  a  dozen  seasons 
of  fruitless  title-hunting,  had  bestowed  her- 
self at  eight-and-twenty  upon  Mr.  Crosbie, 
a  country  gentleman  of  small  means,  smaller 
pretensions,  and  without  a  connection  in  the 
world  worth  mentioning.  She  is  dressed 
always  by  the  first  milliner  of  her  part  of 
Chalkshire,  adopts  with  unflinching  courage 
whatever  she  believes  to  be  the  latest  fash- 
Ion  of  the  day,  and  at  the  present  moment 
wears  a  dress,  bonnet,  and  shawl,  each  un- 
deniable of  its  kind,  but  the  sum-total  of 
whose  effect  absolutely  sets  your  teeth  on 
edge  with  its  cruel  discordance.  Were  you 
to  talk  to  Mrs.  Crosbie  of  dress  as  of  a 
thing  relative  rather  than  final,  hint  to  her 
of  subtle  combinations  of  color,  of  artistic 
license,  of  subduing  fashion  to  the  age  and 
complexion  of  each  particular  votary,  I 
think  she  would  at  once  have  doubts  as  to 
the  correctness  of  your  moral  character. 
All  the  best  people  about  Lidlington  em- 


ploy the  same  milliner,  as  they  consult  the 
same  doctor,  attend  the  same  church,  and 
talk  the  same  scandal.  And  as  long  as  the 
best  people  of  the  neighborhood  supply  the 
cue,  either  to  her  thoughts,  words,  or  actions, 
Mrs.  Crosbie's  conscience  is  at  rest  She  is 
a  woman  who  never  moves  out  of  the  safe 
and  narrow  groove  of  class  prejudice.  She 
knows  and  wants  to  know  nothing  about 
the  abstract  truth  of  things.  She  wants 
only  to  dress  and  drive,  calumniate  and 
pray,  die  and  be  buried  as  a  woman  belong- 
ing by  birth  to  the  Landed  Gentry  of  her 
country  should,  and  is  content  to  debit 
Providence  with  the  results. 

Young  Rawdon  Crosbie,  aged  twenty-two 
years  and  a  lieutenant  of  Her  Majesty's  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  is  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  his  nation  and  class.  Across  his  broad 
forehead  is  the  genuine  *'  gunner  sun-mark  " 
or  insignia  of  his  craft ;  his  limbs,  displayed 
by  one  of  those  knickerbocker  costumes 
which  our  countrymen  love  to  wear  upon 
their  travels,  bear  witness  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  seven  years'  classical  training  on 
the  -heights  of  Harrow.  His  face  is  an  hon- 
est red-and-brown  Englishman's  face,  by  no 
means  handsome  in  its  present  unfledged 
condition,  but  giving  you  an  impression 
that  it  may  become  even  strikingly  so  a  few 
years  later  on.  The  head  with  its  close- 
shorn  black  hair  is  compact  and  solid,  not 
precisely  an  intellectual-loo}ung  head,  and 
yet  a  head  that  looks  **  full  of  brains,"  fuller 
of  them  indeed  than  Master  Rawdon's 
speech  and  actions  up  to  the  present  time 
would  seem  to  betoken.  He  sUnds  a  little 
under  six  feet  in  his  shooting  boots ;  has 
never  had  a  heart-ache  or  a  finger-ache  since 
he  was  bom ;  from  his  earliest  infancy  has 
been  trained  with  Ihe  extra  scrupulousness 
usually  bestowed  upon  only  sons ;  and  is 
now  destined  to  marry  an  heiress  ! — ^in  all 
respects,  one  may  say,  is  a  young  fellow  with 
whom  the  world  goes  well,  and  to  whom 
more  than  his  share  of  the  world's  goods 
have  fallen. 

Mr.  Crosbie,  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
with  square  gray  whiskers,  a  resigned,  fresh- 
complexioned  fiice,  and  no  very  particular 
features  to  speak  of^  sits  dutifully  grinding 
his  opinions  by  the  "Times"  at  his  wife's 
side ;  and  between  him  and  Rawdon,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  dish  of  kuchen,  is 
Emma  Marsland. 

I  have  already  broken  to  the  reader  that 
Emma  is  plain.    Let  me  soften  that  worst 
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incfictinent  that  can  be  brought  against  any 
young  woman  in  the  position  of  a  heroine, 
by  adding  that  she  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  A  girl  with  thirty  thousand  pounds 
can  surely  afford  to  do  without  the  foolish  car- 
nation hues  and  sparkling  eyes,  which  to  pen- 
niless mddens  are  the  all-in-all  of  existence. 
Her  hair — well,  I  wish  to  speak  tenderly  of 
everything  belonging  to  poor  Emmy,  so  we 
will  call  her  hair  auburn.  Her  skin  is  of  the 
peculiar  dead  waxen  whiteness  that  goes 
with  the  auburn  type  of  coloring ;  and  it  is 
a  skin  that  freckles.  Her  eyes  are  dark 
sienna-brown ;  the  brows  and  eyelashes  so 
much  fairer  than  her  hair  as  to  be  all  but  in- 
visible. Were  you  to  analyze  her  other 
features,  you  would,  I  think,  find  them  cor- 
rect— correcter,  certainly,  than  Jane  Theo- 
bald's. But  what  man  analyzes  when  he 
has  to  pass  his  verdict  upon  a  girl's  face  ? 
Emma  generally  gets  a  suflfidency  of  part- 
ners at  the  Chalkshire  balls,  but  no  one, 
Rawdon  included,  dances  more  than  his  one 
OF  two  set  duty  dances  with  her.  Every  one 
likes  Emma,  everyone  has  a  fisivorable  word 
to  say  for  her.  She  b  unaffected,  amiable 
to  excess,  dances  fairly  well,  considering  her 
low  stature  and  her  plumpness.  But  no 
man  asks  her  for  more  than  his  duty  dances, 
and  no  man,  despite  the  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  has  ever  envied  Rawdon  his  ftiture 
lot  as  her  husband. 

Like  her  adopted  mother,  Emma  is 
dressed  by  the  first  milliner  in  Chalkshire, 
and  with  not  dissimilar  results.  Deep, 
reddbh-pink  ribbons,  for  instance,  predom- 
inate in  her  attire  to-day.  Well,  Rawdon 
of  course  has  not  much  practical  knowl- 
edge of  aught  pertaining  to  women's  dress ; 
still  some  glimmering,  some  intuitive  sense 
of  artistic  propriety  is  in  KU  soul,  and  every 
time  he  glances  at  Emma  this  sense  is  dis- 
turbed Sunshine  is  good,  and  rose-colored 
ribbons  are  good,  and  so,  in  a  mediaeval 
picture,  is  flame-colored  hair.  But  the 
three  in  juxtaposition— a  tri-colored  glory 
round  the  face  of  a  young  person  who  has 
just  devoured  a  plate  of  buttery  cakes  in 
five  minutes ! 

Poor  Rawdon!  Whenever  he  is  away 
from  Emma,  he  believes  vaguely  that  he  is 
very  much  indeed  in  love.  And  whenever 
he  is  at  her  side,  he  knows  definitely  that 
he  is  not  in  love  at  all ! 

This  is  a  contradictory,  but  by  no  means 
micoramon  condition  of  the  human  heart, 
and  wen  worth  the  study  of  those  curious  in 
Mch  matters. 


"Juliana,  my  dear,"  sxys  Mr.  Crosbie, 
looking  at  his  wife  across  his  newspaper, 
"who  do  you  think  that  Englishman  we 
saw  this  morning  turns  out  to  be?  Our 
scapegrace  neighbor,  Francis  Theobald.  I 
was  sure  something  about  his  face  was  famil- 
iar to  me.     He  is  here  in  this  very  hotel." 

Mrs.  Crosbie  gives  a  rebellious  fild  of 
her  silken  skirts  a  furtive  little  admonition 
with  one  shapely  finger.  "Mr.  Francis 
Theobald  in  this  hotel?  Dear,  dear,  how 
inopportune !  Is  he,**  lowering  her  voice, 
as  if  she  had  just  in  time  remembered  Em- 
ma's presence — "is  he  alone ?** 

"  Vm  sure  I  don't  know.  No,  I  suppose 
his  wife  is  with  him.  I  saw  him  on  the 
stairs  afterwards,  and  he  had  a  little  girl  in 
his  arms.** 

"A  little  jriri.  Ah,  I  think  I  do  recollect 
hearing.    It  makes  it  additionally  painfiil.*' 

Mrs.  Crosbie  looks  unutterable  things,  and 
Rawdon  asks  for  an  explanation.  Does 
"  it  **  mean  Theobald,  or  the  hotel,  or  meet- 
ing Theobald  in  the  hotel?  and  who  is 
especially  to  be  pained  by  the  malapropos 
existence  of  a  little  girl  ? 

"  Rawdon,  you  know  how  much  I  dislike 
this  sort  of  idle  joking,**  answers  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie gravely.  "  Mr.  Francis  Theobald,  as  you 
are  aware,  will  before  long  be  our  nearest 
neighbor  in  Chalkshire.** 

"Yes,  mother?** 

"  Well,  if  you  force  me  to  speak  of  such 
things  in  Emma's  presence,  you  must  know, 
any  one  with  proper  feeling  must  know,  that 
our  position  as  regards  him — and — his 
household  will  he  mosf  delicate.  Emma, 
my  dear,  what  is  that  splendid  scarlet  creep- 
er yonder^  round  the  trellis-work  ?  It 
would  be  just  the  sort  of  grower  we  want 
for  the  comer  of  the  poultry-house.*' 

"Scarlet  runners,**  says  Rawdon  deci- 
sively. "Don't  move,  Emmy,"  laying  hia 
brown  hand  on  Emma  Marsland's  white 
pne.  "  You  are  only  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
way  because  we  happen  to  be  talking  upon 
improper  subjects.  Mother,  by  the  by," 
turning  round  with  an  air  of  suddenly 
awakened  interest  to  Mrs.  Crosbie,  "  why 
are  the  Theobalds  an  improper  subject,  and 
why  is  our  position  with  regard  to  them  del- 
icate ?  In  spite  of  Emma's  presence,  we 
may  surely  discuss  this  ?  ** 

Rawdon  is  argumentative  by  nature.  By 
the  time  he  was  five  years  old  he  was  wont 
to  fold  his  small  arms  when  opposed,  and 
calmly  dispute  first  principles  with  poor 
Mrs.  Crosbie. 
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'^  It  16  not  a  question  for  discussion  at  all, 
Rawdon.  It  is  a  question  of  what  every* 
oody  in  the  neighborhood  will  do.  A  <|ue8* 
tion  of  Duty." 

"Duty.  Well,  now,  I  can't  see  that 
The  Theobalds  are  as  old  a  family  as  there 
is  in  Chalkshire,  and  Theobald,  from  what 
men  say  of  him,  is  not  at  all  a  bad  sort  of  fel- 
low, bar  gambling.  As  for  his  wife,  if  she 
had  not  been  a  pretty  woman,  and  a  nice 
woman,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  wouldn't 
have  married ,  her.  And  a  pretty  woman 
and  a  nice  woman  must  be  an  acquisition  to 
Lidlington  society." 

**  But  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
duty.  However  much  we  may  pity  the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Theobald's  sisters,  however 
much  we  may  wish  well  to  his — ^his—  "  the 
word  comes  laggingly,  as  under  protest,  from 
Mrs.  Crosbie's  lips — "  to  his  wife,  the  ques* 
tion  for  us  all  will  be,  Ought  we  to  visit 
her?" 

*  "  Of  course  in  olden  days  these  little  so* 
dal  difficulties  were  settled  more  comforta- 
bly," says  Rawdon.  "  Within  this  century 
French  actors  were  not  even  allowed  Chris- 
tian burial.  But  now,  when  every  one  goes 
everywhere  I  W  hy,  mother,  don't  you  know 
the  houses  of  some  of  our  first-rate  actors 
are  allowed  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  Lon- 
don ?  houses  everybody  tries  to  get  invited 
to,  and " 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  Rawdon. 
Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  told  me  (for,  alas,  the 
subject  had  to  be  discussed  as  soon  as  we 
all  heard  wAo  was  coming  among  us) — Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown  told  me  that  this  Mrs.  The- 
obald's sister  is  at  the  present  time  a  very 
poor  actress  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  that  her  uncle  plays  the  trombone — ^yes, 
the  trombone,  Rawdon — ^in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Theatre  Royal.  Is  this,  can  this  be  a 
person  with  whom  you  would  desire  Emma 
to  associate  ?  " 

Before  Rawdon  can  answer,  Mr.  Crosbie 
onexpectedly  looks  up  again  from  hii 
**  Times  "  and  speaks.  After  being  the  hus« 
band  for  three-and-twenty  years  of  a  woman 
whom  he  acknowledges,  and  whom  the 
world  acknowledges,  to  be  his  superior,  Mr. 
Crosbie  has  naturally  become  a  man  of  few 
words.  What  he  says  when  he  does  speak, 
however,  is  pretty  nearly  always  to  the 
point 

**  Da  we  know  anything  against  this  Mrs, 
Francis  Theobald's  moral  character,  Juli- 
ana, either  before  or  since  her  marriage  ?  " 


[Jan. 

"  "Moral  character  I  Really  Mr.  Crosbie, 
I  must  ask  you  not  to  make  use  of  such 
strong  expressions  before  Emma."  . 

"Because  if  we  do  not— and  as  we  do 
visit  Lady  Rose  Golightly,  my  dear — I  think 
we  might  express  ourselves  with  a  little 
more  charity.  Francis  Theobald's  Either — 
poor  old  George — and  I  were  school-boys 
together,"  goes  on  Mr.  Crosbie  stoutly, 
"  and  whatever  you  ladies  may  do,  I  shall 
certainly  not  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on 
George's  son,  scapegrace  and  gambler 
though  they  say  the  man  has  become." 

"  Ah,  gentlemen,  happily  for  themselves, 
can  act  with  independence  in  these  matters," 
says  Mrs.  Crosbie,  again  rebuking  a  contu- 
macious fold  of  her  dress.  "  Mr.  Frands 
Theobald,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  hunting 
field  and  all  other  places  where  gentlemen 
see  each  other,  will  never  meet  with  any- 
thing to  remind  him  of  his  painful  domestic 
position." 

"  And  Mrs.  Theobald  is  to  be  reminded 
of  it  alone  ?  "  cries  Emma,  who  has  at  last 
finished  her  cakes  and  co£fee.  "  Mainma,  is 
this  justice?  Mr.  Theobald  is  not  to  be 
punished  for  being  the  husband  of  an  ac- 
tress, and  Mrs.  Theobald  &r  to  be  punished 
for  being  the  wife  of  a  gentleman." 

"  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Theobald  never  was  an  actress  at  all,"  puts 
in  Rawdon,  looking  approvingly  at  Emma. 
"  She  was  in  training,  or  so  they  say,  for  a 
dancer,  and  Theobald  ran  ofi*  with  her  be- 
fore she  ever  appeared  in  public.  If  we  are 
to  be  punished  for  what  we  might  have  been. 
Heaven  help  us  all !  " 

"  It  is  a  question,  simply  and  wholly,  of 
Duty,  of  what  society  owes  to  itself"  says 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  going  back,  as  is  her  invaria- 
ble custom  when  Rawdon  argues  with  her, 
to  her  original  starting-point  "  This  young 
person  coming  from  a  different  station  to 
our  own,  and  being  accidentally  transplanted 
into  our  neighborhood,  ought  we,  remem- 
bering what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  others, 
to  visit  her  ?  This  is  the  question  society 
will  have  to  decide ;  and  until  it  is  decided, 
we  as  individuals  must  take  the  greatest 
care  not  to  form  an  opinion  or  an  acquain- 
tance that  may  hereafter  be  compromising. 
Emma,  love,  we  really  must  ascertain  the 
name  of  that  creeper  before  we  leave  Spa." 

Now,  oddly  enough,  all  this  kindly  chat 
as  to  Mrs.  Theobald's  impending  ostracism 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  hotel  courtyard 
at  the  very  time  when  Mzs.  Theobald  and 
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hn  hashamA  are  holding  tkeir  tittle  domestic 
discuMion  within  doors.  When  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie  bcgaa  **It  k  a  qoestioD,  simply  and 
whoHy,  of  doty»"  Jane  had  reached  the 
trenchant  declaration  of  "war  to  the  knife.'' 
While  Mrs.  Crosbie  was  proceeding  with 
her  exordium  Jane  was  flying  two  steps  at  a 
time  down  the  hotel  staircase.  Finally,  jo^t 
at  the  moment  Mrs.  Crosbie  finished  speak- 
ing, Jane  in  all  the  dazzling  freshness  of  her 
summer  dress,  and  wearing  the  celebrated 
blue  bonnet,  emerged  from  the  hotel  door 
not  half  a  dozen  paces  from  the  spot  where 
the  party  of  her  future  neighbors  were  sit- 
ting. 

"  It  must  be  the  Princess,"  whispers  Em- 
ma eagerly.  **  Mamma,  Rawdon,  look !  It 
must  be  the  Princess." 

The  great  Russian  Princess  Czartorift^ 
ka  {nie  ^  nobody  knows  of  what  peo* 

pie  or  of  what  dime)  happens  to  be  now 
staying  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  and  Mrs. 
Crosbie  and  Emma  are  already  well  posted 
as  to  the  number  of  Her  Highness's  estates, 
the  magnificence  of  her  diamonds,  the  pro* 
found  impression  produced  by  her  toilettes, 
her  prodigality,  and  her  reckless  play  where- 
soever she  travels.  For  Mrs.  Crosbie's 
Chalkshire  maid  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  the 
Princess  has  a  good-looking  courier,  speak* 
ing  all  languages.  And  on  a  fine  Jime  even- 
ing what  more  natural  when  the  ^unilles  are 
at  dinner  than  that  pretty  girls  and  good- 
looking  couriers  should  exchange  a  word  in 
the  courtyard  or  on  the  staircase  of  the  ho- 
tel ?  Emma  and  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I  say,  know 
these  things  already.  They  are  not  fonder 
of  gossip  perhaps  than  most  country  ladies 
of  respectable  position  and  perfectly  unem- 
ployed minds.  But  they  are  fond,  very  fond 
of  it  And  must  not  the  smallest  details, 
virtuous  or  the  reverse,  of  a  princely  life  be 
as  nectai^  always  to  a  well*regulated  English 
mind  ?  So  when  Emma,  misled  by  the  ele- 
gance of  Jane's  dress,  whispers  the  word 
••Princess,"  visions  of  all  Her  Highness's 
Jewels  and  toilettes,  visions  even  as  to  the 
possibility  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  owner,  rise  at  once  before  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie^s  souL 

*  Your  hat,  remove  yo€ir  hat,  Charles,"  she 
n^uspers,  in  a  quick  aside  to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Crosbie  looks  up,  his  finger  still 
marking  his  place  on  a  leading  article,  and 
seeing  a  pretty  young  woman  stand  before 
Um,  encircled  by  blue  and  white  muslin, 
B  he  18  Mdden  without  hesitation, 


Rawdon  following  suit  Jane,  never  sus* 
pecting  the  presepice  of  the  enemy,  gives  a 
smile  (hat  shows  her  white  teeth  to  perfec- 
tion, accompanying  it  with  a  little  profession- 
al salutation  learned  long  ago  from  poor  old 
Adolphe  Dido,  the  ballet-master  of  the  The- 
atre Royal,  and  floats  on. 

'*  And  bonnets  are  worn  small,  after  all*" 
says  Emma.  '*  And  what  a  diflerent  shape 
to  ours  I " 

'*  My  dear  Emma,"  returns  Mrs.  Crosbie, 
*^our  bonnets  were  the  fashion  six  weeks 
ago.  Miss  Fletcher  assured  me  so,  and  I 
have  never  had  cause  to  doubt  Fletcher's 
integrity.  But  in  the  position,  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Princess,  every  new  caprice 
from  headquarters  can  be  adopted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course." 

**  And  she  wears  shoes  I  and  buckles !  I 
wish  I  had  a  foot  that  looked  well  in  shoes." 

**  She  is  an  uncommonly  pretty  woman," 
says  Mr.  Crosbie,  in  his  admiration  of  Jane 
actually  forgetting  to  go  back  to  his  paper. 
'*  Looks  remarkably  young,  too  ;  and  yet  the 
Princess  Czartoriska — why,  if  it's  the  same 
woman  who  was  over  in  London  in  sixty- 
five,  she  must  be  forty  if  she's  a  day." 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  the  Princess  at  all  ?" 
suggests  Rawdon.  ''Before  we  go  intx> 
any  more  raptures  let  us  be  sure  the  lovely 
being  is  not  Her  Highness's  lady's  maid." 

But  neither  Mrs.  Crosbie  nor  Emma  will 
entertain  a  doubt  on  this  point ;  especially 
is  Mrs.  Crosbie  sure  that  they  have  received 
a  friendly  bow  and  smile  from  Son  Altesse 
and  no  other.  The  grace,  the  condescen- 
sion, the  walk!  Mrs.  Crosbie  might  mis- 
take in  some  thin^ :  she  is  not  likely — the 
instincts  of  a  Hervey  are  not  likely  to  err 
as  regards  these  attributes  of  breechng  and 
high  birth. 

"  Then  suppose,  Emmy,  you  and  I  go  after 
Her  Highness  in  the  hope  of  getting  another 
bow,"  says  Rawdon,  jumping  up  and  with 
his  eyes  still  following  Jane.  "  Well  comQ 
back  for  you  by  and  by,  mother ;  and  mind,  if 
we  get  acquainted  with  the  wrong  person, 
if  our  gracious  friend  turns  out  to  be  the 
lady's  maid,  not  the  mistress,  you  will  be  to 
blame." 

And  so  speaking,  away  Master  Rawdon 
strolls  from  the  courtyard  into  the  street, 
Emma  Marsland  trotting,  obedient  as  a  Ik- 
tie  spaniel,  at  his  heels. 

"  How  well  everythii^  has  turned  out," 
Mrs.  Crosbie  remarks  in  a  thanksgiving 
tone  as  she  looks  after  them. 
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"  I  beg  your  'pardon,  my  dear.  Who  did 
yd\i  say  had  turned  out  well  ?  " 

"  The  plans,  the  hopes  of  my  life,  Mr. 
Crosbie.  Emma  is  twenty-one,  her  own 
mistress  to-day,  and  see,  see  the  terms  on 
which  she  and  our  Rawdon  stand." 

A  motion  of  Mrs.  Crosbic's  hand  points 
in  the  dh-ection  which  the  two  young  people 
have  taken.  A  moment  ago  they  were  side 
by  side ;  but  exactly  as  she  speaks  the  airy 
blue-and- white  figure  of  **the  Princess,** 
who  has  been  stopping  behind  to  look  into 
a  shop-window,  chances  to  divide  them :  an 
omen  Mrs.  Crosbie  may  perhaps  remember 
later  on.  "I  do  hope,  Charles,  we  shall 
make  that  sweet  Princesses  acquaintance," 
she  remarks  almost  with  fervor. 

"  I  hope  it  will  profit  us  if  we  do  make  it, 
Juliana.  A  foreign  princess  reminds  me 
more  than  I  like  of  a  foreign  archduke ;  and 
the  only  time  I  ever  knew  an  archduke  was 
at  Boulogne " 

"  And  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds  of  us, 
and  turned  out  not  to  be  an  archduke  at 
all,"  interrupts  Mrs.  Crosbie,  reddening. 
"  I  pretend  to  no  superhuman  sagacity,  Mr. 
Crosbie.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  de- 
ceived by  an  impostor  once  in  my  life. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  Princess 
Czartoriska?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  my  love.  I  was  fool- 
ish to  mention  it  perhaps  ;  only  as  you 
seemed  so  squeamish  about  taking  Fran- 
cis Theobald's  wife  on  trust,  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  make  a  few  inquiries  as  to  this 
,  Russian  woman's  antecedents  too." 

"  The  Princess  Czartoriska  is  received  by 
every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  Charles.  I 
have  seen  her  name  repeatedly  among  the 
distinguished  guests  at  different  foreign 
courts.  And  she  has  been  presented  in 
London.  Would  any  reasonable  being  talk 
about  antecedents  after  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Crosbie  goes  on  with  his  leading  ar- 
ticle. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

"ONLY    DONKEYS.*' 

The  lovers  that  are  to  be  saunter  slowly 
meanwhile  along  the  High  street  of  Spa, 
Emma's  heart  as  full  of  sunshine  as  the  sky 
above  her  head  ;  Rawdon  in  as  little  love- 
like a  frame  of  mind  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that  before  the  day 


is  over  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  mak« 
a  proposal  of  marriage  to  poor  expectant  ' 
Emmy.  He  hopes  that,  somehow  or  another, 
he  will  be  able  to  pull  through  it  But  he 
is  not  elated.  Of  course  he  will  get  ac- 
customed in  time  to  being  engaged,  and 
even  married.  But  the  proposal !  What  is 
he  to  say,  what  can  he  say  that  Emmy  does 
not  very  well  know  already?  Why  is  it 
not  the  custom  for  people  to  become  en- 
gaged off-hand,  without  going  through  any 
ridiculous  preliminary  form  of  proposal  and 
acceptance  at  all  ? 

When  Emma  Marsland,  an  orphan  at 
seven  years  of  age,  was  first  left  to  Mr. 
Crosbie's  guardianship,  nothing  could  be 
more  admirable,  more  disinterested,  than 
the  sentiments  given  forth  to  the  world  by 
Mrs.  Crosbie.  She  might,  indeed,  have 
wished  that  this  additional  responsibility, 
this  sacred  charge  had  been  spared  her. 
She  might  have  wished,  for  her  Rawdon's 
sake,  that  the'  unexpected  addition  to  her . 
cares  had  been  a  boy,  in  which  case  the 
children  could  have  pursued  their  studies 
together.  Still,  a  trust  was  a  trust,  a  duty  a 
duty.  Under  Heaven's  blessing  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie would  bring  up  poor  little  Emmy  with 
as  much  care,  as  much  love,  as  though  she 
were  indeed  her  Rawdon's  sister.  And  faith- 
fully, it  must  be  added,  was  the  promise 
carried  out  Few  girls  in  Chajksfcdre  had 
had  a  better  education  than  Emma  Mars- 
land.  None  had  been  more  diligently  coun- 
selled by  maternal  wisdom  as  to  the  paths 
wherein  they  should  tread. 

That  the  aubum-haired  heiress  and  her 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  destined  in 
Mrs.  Crosbie's  mind  for  Rawdon,  from  the 
earliest  days  when  the  children  lived  togeth- 
er under  the  same  roof,  is,  perhaps,  only  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Crosbie  was  mortal.  But  on 
this  pomt,  as  on  all  others,  she  behaved  in 
strictest  accordance  with  the  ruling  prind* 
pie  of  her  life.  "  I  do  not  say  that  you  will 
never  make  Emma  your  wife,"  she  used  to 
tell  young  Rawdon  while  he  was  still  at 
school  *'  If,  when  the  tastes  of  both  are 
matured,  your  boy-and-girl  attachment 
should  remain  unchanged,  I  do  not  even 
deny  that  my  fondest  hopes  would  be  real- 
ized by  such  a  union.  Meanwhile,  never 
forget  that  you  must  act  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  in  the  matter.  To  extras  nay,  to 
permit  a  promise  from  a  young  girl  placed 
as  our  dear  Emma  is  placed,  would  expose 
you  and  all  of  us  to  an  imputation  of  mer- 
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cenary  modve  in  the  eyes  of  ^be  world.  On 
the  day  when  Emma  is  twenty  cne,  and  if 
she  has  made  no  other  choice  in  the  mean- 
time, you  may  speak.  Untt'  thei*.  n^mem- 
ber,  she  is  not  only  oor  daogiitei  •  that  she 
will  always  be  whatever  happens  —but  your 
sister." 

And  Rawdon,  rigidly  virtnous,  poui  fel- 
low, in  the  absence  of  temptation,  had 
obeyed  his  mother's  injunctions  to  the  letter. 
He  had  never  hinted,  had  never  wished  to 
hint  one  word  of  love  to  Emma  Marsland. 
Love !  why,  even  the  boy-and-girl  attach- 
ment of  which  Mrs.  Crosbie  hinted  was, 
Rawdon  knew  in  his  heart,  a  m3rth.  He 
liked  her  of  course,  poor  little  patient,  jog- 
trot Emma,  as  he  must  have  liked  any  young 
creature  that  had  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  and  made  itself  his  slave.  She 
was  inviadbly  stupid  with  her  fingers ;  could 
never  learn  to  splice  a  line  or  make  a  fly  as 
some  girls  could ;  was  a  muff  at  everything 
to  do  with  horses;  too  stout  of  limb  and 
short  of  breath  to  hg  out  even,  as  some  fel- 
low*s  sisters  could,  at  cricket  Still  she  was 
so  perseveringly  affectionate,  so  implacably 
sweet-tempered  under  bullying  or  neglect, 
that  Rawdon  could  not  but  like  her. 
•*  Who  in  the  world  could  disiike  Emmy  ?  " 
he  would  say  as  the  strongest  encomium  that 
could  be  passed  upon  her.  And  probably 
in  his  own  words  can  be  found  the  most  ex- 
act exposition  of  his  feelings.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  ^»like  her. 

Not  a  very  near  approach  this  to  the  sen- 
timent of  love.  But  Rawdon,  up  to  the 
hour  of  which  I  write,  knew  no  more  than 
the  majority  of  lads  of  his  age  of  sentiment 
of  any  kind.  A  pair  of  keen  young  eyes 
were  in  his  head ;  young  blood  was  in  his 
veins ;  every  pretty  girl  he  met,  yes,  if  he 
met  a*  dozen  in  the  same  walk,  occasioned 
him  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  very  pleasant 
to  experience.  This  was  all.  He  was 
rather  shy  with  ladies,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told ;  held  aloof  in  ball-rooms,  although 
he  loved  dancing  with  passion ;  had  never, 
as  hr  as  Chalkshire  knew,  had  an  affair  of 
the  heart  in  his  life.  And  then,  on  the  day 
on  which  she  was  twenty-one,  he  was  to  pro- 
pose to  Emma  Marsland !  Every  one,-  Em- 
ma included,  knew  this  perfectly,  and  the 
result  was  that  Rawdon,  like  all  men  en- 
gaged or  married  too  young,  was  just  a  little 
crushed. 

He  had  young  eyes  in  his  head,  young 
Wood  in  his  veins ;  and  there  were  plenty 


of  pretty  women,  there  was  plenty  of  pleas- 
ure, of  love-making,  of  delight  in  the  world. 
And  he  stood  apart  from  it  all  He  was  to 
marry  Emma  Marsland.  The  uncertainty, 
the  aroma,  the  sparkling  taste  of  life  were 
wanting  to  the  lad  before  he  in  reality 
knew  what  life  was.  His  household  duties 
were  set  and  sealed  for  him  as  are  those  of 
royalty.  Romance,  the  possibility  of  ro- 
mance as  connected  with  himself  existed 
not    He  was  to  marry  Emma  Marsland. 

Such  had  been  Rawdon  Crosbie*s  frame 
of  mind  for  the  last  two  years.  It  was  his 
frame  of  mind  on  this,  Emma's  twenty-first 
birthday,  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be- 
come formally  betrothed  lovers,  the  day  on 
which  fate  had  appointed  him  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Jane  Theobald. 
•  They  walked  side  by  side  along  the 
street,  the  blue  and  white  draperies  of  the 
"Princess"  fluttering  about  three  yards 
ahead  of  them. 

**  Her  dress  is  stylishly  made,  but  cheap, 
very  cheap,  when  one  comes  to  look  at  it 
near,"  thinks  Emma. 

"  She  has  a  perfect  figure "  thinks  Raw- 
don. "  And  her  ankle  I  By  Jove,  if  that 
woman  is  forty,  or  within  fifteen  years  of 
forty,  ni " 

His  meditations  are  cut  short  by  Emma's 
voice,  a  high-pitched  piping  voice,  such  as 
not  unfrequently  belongs  to  people  of  her 
complexion.  "  What  a  dear  little  path  up 
to  the  right,  Rawdon  I  I  should  like  so 
much  to  go  up  that  little  path  to  the 
right!" 

"  Why  not  go  then  ? "  is  Rawdon's  inevi- 
table answer.  And  in  another  minute  he 
and  Emma,  out  of  sight  of  man,  are  climb- 
ing up  one  of  those  steep  overarched  path- 
ways by  which,  at  every  turn,  you  can  es- 
cape out  of  the  village  of  Spa  into  the  cool, 
still  greenness  of  the  wooded  hillside. 

Of  Rawdon,  as  of  Malcolm  Greene,  a  poet 
might  sing. 

Straight  up  Ben  Lomond  could  he  press, 
Yet  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

But  mountaineering  is  not  an  exercise  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  Emma  Marsland. 
Before  they  have  scrambled  a  hundred  yards 
the  poor  little  thing  is  breathless,  panting, 
clutching  at  her  companion's  stout  ai  m,  and 
warmer — oh,  warmer  far  than  any  heroine 
of  a  love  scene  should  ever  be. 

Things  being  so,  Rawdon  considerately 
suggests  that  they  shall  rest  awhile,  and 
down  on  the  mossy  sward  Emma  sinks,  re- 
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covering  her  breath  and  her  complexion  a» 
best  she  can. 

Rawdon  sits  down  too. 

The  birds  are  singing  among  the  boughs, 
the  spot  is  lovely ;  the  sweet  wild  scent  of 
lusty  woodland  spring  is  in  the  air. 

Now,  thinks  Rawdon,  is  the  time  to  pro*"- 
pose. 

He  gases  stead^tly  away  down  a  sun- 
tinted  vista  among  the  trees,  listens  to  the 
birds,  listens  to  the  ^*o£f  music  in  the  av- 
enue, drinks  in  the  June  air,  a  love-philter 
of  itself,  and  the  thing  seems  easy  to  do.  He 
turns,  foil  of  courage,  looks  straight  iato 
Emma's  face,  and  b^^s  to  whistle. 

**  How  fanny  it  seems  to  be  so  fiur  from 
home  on  my  burthday,*'  she  remarks  placid^ 
ly.  "  I  hope  the  school  children  are  enjoy* 
ing  their  treat  I  hope  the  buns  aren't  as 
heavy  as  they  were  last  year." 

The  Sxmday  school  at  lidlington  is,  next 
to  Rawdon«  Emma's  object  in  existence,  and 
always  on  her  birthday  a  great  affair  of  bun 
cake,  prizes,  and  tea  goes  on  in  the  village. 
Rawdon,  poor  fellow,  entertains  towards 
tea-feasts  and  Sunday  schools  generally  the 
natural  instincts  of  his  sex  and  age,  but  the 
speech  reminds  him  of  Emma's  kind  heart, 
charitable  disposition,  admirable  suitability 
to  the  country  and  domestic  life.  And  with 
a  kind  of  rush  he  comes  to  the  point  thus  3 

"  Emma,  my  dear—  " 

•'Yes,  Rawdon?" 

^  I  hope  you  don't  wish  yourselt  back  in 
Lidlington  already  Emma  ? " 

♦•  Not  for  good.  I  wouldn't  miss  Brussels 
for  anything.  Mamma  and  I  are  going  to 
get  a  dress  each,  and  a  bonnet  (I  shall  get  a 
blue  one  like  the  Princess's)  in  Brussels.* 
But  I  should  like  to  be  back  just  for  ten 
minutes  to  give  the  prizes  and  see  the  chil- 
dren properly  set  to  their  tea.  Mis^  Finch 
is  all  very  well  in  school  time,  but  I  don't 
know  how  she'll  get  on  alone  at  a  treat  Be- 
sides, I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  the  buns 
aren't  heavy." 

"  Emma,"  but  his  voice  trembles— oh,  it 
it,  it  is  difficult  **  I  think  sometimes  your 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  centred  in  Lid- 
lington 1 " 

She  looks  at  him,  she  knows  what  is  com- 
ing, and  turns  crimson  from  forehead  to 
chin.  An  emotion  she  cannot  master  holds 
her  dumb.  It  is  the  supreme,  enraptured 
moment  of  her  life— this  terribly  difficult, 
emotionless  moment  to  Rawdon  Crosbie. 

**  How  would  you  like  to  live,"  an  invol- 


untary sigh  escapes  him,  **  to  live  always  in 
LidHogton  ?  I  mean  wbea  we  are  elderly 
people  like  my  £ith«r  and  mother  ? " 

♦*  Why,  Rawdon^what  a  question  1  Yon 
know  I  should  like  it  You  know  I  always 
mean  to  remain  ^th  mamma." 

"  Dear  Emma ! "  This  last  remark  he 
feels  has  smoothed  matters  beautifally. 
"'Remaining  with  mamma"  seems,  after  all, 
to  involve  so  very  slight  a  change  in  their 
present  position  toward  each  other.  **  My 
dear  Enmia— —  " 

And  then  Rawdon's  eloquence  comes  to 
an  abrupt  fall  stop,  and  rather  spasmodical- 
ly he  puts  his  arm  around  poor  Enmia's 
waist  and  kisses  her. 

He  has  b^en  in  the  habtfc  of  doing  so,  fra- 
temiJly,  every  morning  and  night  since  the 
day  when  they  first  lived  together  as  little 
children.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  this  particular  kiss  should  form  any 
new  starting-point  in  thdr  existence.  Yet 
each  feels  that  it  has  done  so. 

**  It  is  over,"  thinks  Rawdon.  "  Thank 
God  I    It  is  over." 

What  Emma  thinks  could  not  be  put  into 
words  so  easily.  She  is  as  commonplace  a 
woman  as  ever  lived ;  but  she  is  a  woman, 
and  she  loves  Rawdon  from  the  depth  of 
her  heart ;  and  those  first  moments,  doubt- 
less, to  her  are  as  ecstatic  as  though  she  were 
a  beauty  and  a  genius.  Dandelions  and  po- 
tato-flowers are  probably  just  as  glad  of 
the  spring  as  are  violets  and  primroses,  if 
we  knew  the  truth. 

The  lowering  sun  warms  all  the  woodland 
vistas  with  richer  yellow ;  the  gnats  pursue 
each  other,  amatively  circling  overhead  ;  the 
small  birds  sing  in  the  boughs.  Love  is 
abroad,  quickening  the  pulse  of  all  creation, 
this  June  afternoon. 

Rawdon  Crosbie,  a  lover  of  a  minute  old, 
wonders  what  the  mischief  he  shall  say 
next? 

Love-making,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  would  be  simply  ridiculous  be- 
tween him  and  Emma.  He  has  too  much 
delicate  sympathy  with  the  earnestness  of 
Atr  feelings  to  begin  talking  on  indifferent 
subjects.  Fortunately  she  solves  the  diffi- 
culty for  hiuL 

"  I  wonder  what  manmna  will  say  when— 
when  we  tell  her  all  about  our  walk  ?  " 

The  remark  is  so  comprehensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  vague,  that  Rawdon 
''blesses  her  «naware."  He  has  spoken, 
has  spoken  definitely,  as  it  was  always  in- 
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tended  he  should  speak,  on  Emma'iB  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and  she  understands  him  and 
is  happy.  Surely  things  might  remain  in 
this  comfortable  but  unacknowledged. posi- 
tion for  the  present 

*'Is  it  necessary  always  to  tell  mamma 
verbatim  where  you  have  been  and  what 
you  have  said,  Einma  ?  Couldn't  you  and 
I  keep  a  secret  for  one  month— well,  for  one 
week  then — to  ourselves  ? " 

She  hesitates,  not  quite  knowing  whether 
a  clandestine  engagement  would  be  wrong, 
but  very  certain  indeed  that  it  would  be 
pleasant 

''Do  just  as  yon  like,"  says  Rawdon, 
watdiing  her  face. 

"  I  like  what  yon  like,'*  is  Emma's  answer, 
as  she  glances  back  at  him  affectionately. 
**  You  must  decide  everything  for  me  now." 

''My  dear  little  Emmyl  You  have  al- 
ways been  the  best,  the  kindest " 

But  just  as  things  have  reached  this  ten- 
der point  just  as  Rawdon  Crosbie,  carried 
away  by  feeling — that  he  feels  nothing; — is 
on  the  brink  of  becoming  loverlike  in  ear- 
nest a  cavalcade  of  donkeys,  ridden  by  for- 
eign ladies  and  gentlemen  in  picturesque 
equestrian  dress,  and  with  a  great  flourish- 
ing of  whips,  breaks  in  abruptly  upon  the 
scene.  The  cavalcade  passes  on  in  due 
time,  but  not  until  Emma  has  sustained  a 
dreadful  fright  from  the  whole  herd  of  don- 
keys "trying  to  run  over  her,"  as  she  calls 
it  while  Rawdon,  hot  and  indignant  has 
had  to  shoulder  a  parasol  and  stand  between 
his  beloved  and  danger. 

"  Yon  do  make  yourself  so  confoundedly 
lidiculoiis,  Emma,"  he  remarks,  the  ameni- 
ties of  sentiment  rapidly  merging  back  into 
fratenml  straightforwardness  when  they  are 
again  alone. 

"Yes,  but  Rawdon,  why  should  they  all 
begin — ^I  know  it  was  down  hill — ^but  why 
Should  the  nasty  things  all  begin  running  just 
when  they  came  near  me  ?  Oh,  '  only  don- 
keys.* It's  very  fine  for  you  to  say  *  only 
donkeys,' "  and  Emma  is  very  near  crying^ 
"butlsayl  don't  want  to  be  killed  by  a  run- 
away horrid  donkey  any  more  than  by  a 
horse." 

What  man,  after  such  an  episode,  could 
revert  to  love-ttiaking  ?  Not  Rawdon  Cros- 
bie. He  recovers  his  temper,  of  course, 
aad  1)egin8  to  "chaff"  Emma,  just  as  he 
«efl  ki  the  old  schoolrboy  days,  about  her 
cowardice ;  and,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
ihc  han^  betrothed  fiishion,  upon 


his  arm,  hi  one  steepest  part  of  the  descent 
«ven  transfers  her  hand  for  a  single  thrilling, 
delightful  instant  to  his  shoulder.  But 
love-making  I  Rawdon  feels  that  all  the 
love-making  his  fate  can  possibly  entail  upon 
him  is  finished  and  done  with.  He  has  pro- 
posed— well,  has  made  himself  understood ; 
and  Emma  is  contented,  and  nothing  more 
remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  As  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  love-making  is  a  thing 
over  and  done  with  forever  in  this  life. 

A  pretty  numerous  crowd  has  gathered 
around  the  military  band  by  the  time  fhey 
get  back  to  the  village ;  seeing  which,  Raw- 
don proposes  that  Miss  Marsland  sl.ould 
stroll  slowly  on  in  the  direction  of  the  prom- 
enade while  he  runs  back  to  the  Hotel 
Bellevue  for  his  mother. 

"  Don't  be  long,  Rawddn,"  cries  Emma, 
before  he  has  got  a  couple  of  paces  away : 
"  and  be  sure  you  return  too."  Experience 
has  taught  her  what  risk  there  is  of  losing 
Rawdon  altogether  when  once  she  trusts  him 
out  of  her  sight  "  Now  promise  that  you 
will  return  too." 

"  Don't  make  me  promise  too  much,  Em- 
my," says  Rawdon,  looking  back.  "  If  I 
meet  the  Princess  and  she  gives  me  another 
bow,  I  won't  undertake  to  answer  for  what 
will  become  of  me." 

'■  Take  care  what  you  say,  sir !  If  you 
think  so  much  about  the  Princess  Czartoris- 
ka,  I  shall  be  jea— -  " 

But  Kawdon  is  out  of  hearing ;  and  Em- 
ma, with  the  sensation  of  treading  on  air 
rather  than  on  solid  ground,  pursues  her 
way  alone  down  the  pleasant  shaded  road 
toward  the  avenue. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRINCESS  CZARTORISRA. 

Scarcely  has  she  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  when  a  succession  of  infantine 
shrieks  disturbs  the  decorum  of  the  prome- 
nade) another  minute  and  Miss  Marsland 
finds  herself  "  assisting  "  at  a  combat  of  the 
most  determined,  albeit  unequal  nature.  On 
one  side  a  stalwart  Belgian  niu-se,  her  hair 
and  cap  disordered,  her  £ice  inflamed  with 
passion ;  on  the  other  a  bright-cheeked,  fu- 
rious little  morsel  of  an  English  baby  some 
two  or  three  years  of  age. 

The  original  cause  of  dispute,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  wars,  seems  to  be  forgotten  by 
bodi  belligerents  in  the  pitsent  heat  and 
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fervor  of  the  fray.  Brandishing  her  charge 
aloft,  and  conscious  at  least  of  superior 
physical  force,  the  nurse  is  bodily  bearing 
the  enemy  back  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage, while  a  shower  of  blows,  neither  weak 
nor  ill -directed,  falls  upon  her  broad  red  face, 
and  a  volley  of  such  abuse  as  the  infant 
tongue  is  capable  of,  half  German,  half  Eng- 
lish, half  Belgian  patois,  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  moral  sense. 

Emma  Marsland  pauses,  half  amused, 
half  sorry  for  this  poor  little  plucky  British 
rebel  held  in  durance  by  the  foreigner ;  and 
the  child,  instinctively  scenting  an  ally, 
stretches  forth  its  arms  in  her  direction. 

"Mamsey — me  want  mein  mamsey  I  "  is 
its  piteous  entreaty.  And  upon  this  Emma 
stops  outright,  and  going  up  to  the  nurse 
asks,  in  as  good  French  as  she  can  com- 
mand, what  ails  the  little  one  ? 

The  reply,  to  English  ears  at  least,  is  un- 
intelligible ;  but  a  rent  that  the  nurse  points 
out  in  the  child's  elaborately  embroidered 
frock,  and  recent  gravel -marks  on  the  palms 
of  its  little  rosy  hands,  tell  their  own  story 
of  the  nature  of  its  crime.  While  the 
"  brave  Beige  "  amused  herself  by  gazing  at 
some  good-looking  bandsman,  the  child  had 
fallen  down,  and  was  now  being  carried 
home  in  grief  and  disgrace  for  punish- 
ment 

"  Poor  little  thing,  I  don't  suppose  she 
could  help  it,"  says  Emma,  good-naturedly. 

"  No,  no,"  the  child  repeats  in  its  broken 
accents,  "Me  touldn't  help  it  Bossy 
touldn't  help  it" 

And  then,  with  one  swift  rush,  she  frees 
herself  from  the  nurse's  arms  and  seeks  the 
side  of  her  new  ally ;  from  which  positioij, 
clutching  Emma's  skirts  tight,  she  looks 
back,  with  all  the  flush  of  victory  upon  her 
small  face,  at  the  foe. 

A  rosebud  bit  of  mischief  of  three  is  Blos- 
sy  Theobald,  a  bit  of  mischief  delightfully 
redolent  of  soap  and  water,  fresh  air  and 
health ;  long  eyelashed,  with  teeth  like  tiny 
pearls,  dimpled  hands  that  she  has  a  pretty 
trick  of  clasping,  the  fingers  outspread,  like 
one  of  Vandyke's  portrait  children,  upon  her 
chest,  heaven-blue  eyes,  that  look  you 
through  and  through  with  the  conscious  su- 
periority of  her  age,  and  assurance — ^ah! 
Blossy's  assurance,  like  other  of  her  moral 
qualities,  is  a  thing  to  be  experienced,  not 
written  about 

Mistress  in  a  moment  of  the  situation,  shs 
briefly  remarks,  "  Bossy  go  back,"  and  forth- 


with, still  holding  Miss  Marsland's  dress, 
turns  her  small  steps  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  music,  the  nurse  following.  Here, 
then,  is  Emma  Marsland,  Mrs.  Crosbie's 
daughter  of  adoption,  trepanned  into  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Jane  Theobald's 
child!  Before  three  minutes  are  over, 
Blossy  has  unfolded  all  the  domestic  joys 
and  sorrows  of  her  life.  She  loves  Mamsey, 
and  Dada,  and  her  doll  Nancy.  And  which 
best?  All  best  Well,  if  that  cannot  be, 
Nancy.  Only  Nancy  has  a  broken  nose  and 
her  paint  is  off. 

"  Then  I  suppose  Nancy  is  about  as  pretty 
as  I  am  ?  "  asks  Emma,  who  like  most  very 
plain  people  is  sensitive  overmuch  on  the 
subject  of  her  own  personal  appearance. 

Blossy  looks  up,  showing  her  small  teeth 
and  wrinkling  her  nose  as  she  scrutinizes 
Emma's  features,  but  makes  no  direct  an- 
swer. "Madame  got  pitty  zings,"  she  re- 
marks at  last,  pointing  to  a  little  bunch  of 
charms,  golden  substantial  charms,  that 
hangs  from  Emma's  watch-chain.  "And 
me  like  pitty  zings^me  </<?." 

If  the  compliment  savors  of  mercenari- 
ness,  it  also  displays  a  ready  tact,  a  fertility 
of  resource,  which  many  an  older  person 
might  not  on  the  moment  have  found  to 
their  hand.  Miss  Marsland  stoops  and 
kisses  the  small  speaker  on  the  lips.  Just 
thcn,"boum,  boum,  begins  the  drum-beat, 
which  is  to  herald  in  a  lively  set  of  military 
quadrilles.  Blossy  listens  to  the  first  three 
bars,  then,  finding  the  music  of  a  quality  that 
pleases  her,  lifts  her  embroidered  frock  be- 
tween her  two  pink  thumbs  and  forefingers, 
poises  her  right  toe  aloft  in  true  professional 
fashion,  and  begins  to  dance. 

A  prettier  picture  it  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine than  Blossy  dancing  improvised  bal- 
lets of  her  own  beneath  green  trees,  her 
gypsy  hat  fsdling  upon  her  shoulders,  her 
yellow  curls  bare  in  the  sun.  She  smiles, 
coquettes,  raises  one  dimpled  arm  above 
her  head;  she  pirouetties,  she  fantasias. 
Emma,  already  enamored  of  the  whole 
world,  that  Rawdon's  declaration  has  dyed 
rose-colored,  grows  more  and  more  fascina- 
ted by  the  little  creature, 'as  she  stands  and 
watches  her.  When,  but  not  until,  the 
band  has  ceased  playing  does  Blossy  cease 
to  dance.  Then,  after  kissing  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  to  some  imaginary  audience,  she  re- 
turns gravely  to  the  examination  of  Misf 
Marsland's  trinkets. 

'*  And  who  taught  you  to  dance  so  well  ?  '^ 
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asks  Emma,  leading  the  child  apart  and  sit- 
ting down  with  her  upon  a  bendi. 

*'No  one  taughted  me,''  says  Miss  Theo- 
bald  in  her  dialect  *'  Mamsey  dance,  and 
Auntie  Min,  and  Bossy  dance  too." 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Bossy  TeabalL" 

**  Oh,  but  that's  nonsense.  I  mean  your 
real  name." 

**  Bossy  Teaball,  and  Auntie  Min,  and 
Mamsey,  and  Dada,"  repeats  the  child, 
evidently  determined  to  go  through  the 
funily  nomenclature  exhaustively.  **And 
Bossy  like  pitty  zings  ! "  This  with  great 
pathos  and  pncerity,  and  clasping  the  whole 
bunch  of  Miss  Marsland's  trinkets  between 
her  two  small  hands. 

To  pleading  like  this  there  can  be  but 
one  result  When  is  the  combination  of  a 
sweet  tongue,  a  £dr  face,  and  a  mercenary 
heart  aught  but  successful  ?  Among  Em- 
ma's toys  is  a  little  silver  fish  with  emerald 
eyes,  ruby  gills,  and  flexible  tail,  that  Blossy 
smgles  out,  by  unmistakable  signs  of  admi- 
ration, firom  among  its  fellows ;  and  before  an- 
other minute  has  passed,  the  fish  is  detached 
from  Emma's  chain  and  in  Blossy's  posses- 
sion. The  child  jumps,  dances,  sings  with 
delight,  kisses  her  new  treasure,  hugs  it,  as 
little  children  do,  with  rapture  to  her  breast 
•*  Mamsey,  mamsey ! "  she  cries  out  at  last 
••Mamsey  see!"  And  away  flies  Blossy, 
the  nurse  in  pursuit,  towards  a  lady  who  at 
this  moment  approaches  by  a  side-walk, 
immediately  in  ^ce  of  the  bench  where  Miss 
Marsland  is  sitting. 

It  is  the  Princess  Czartoriska!  Emma 
Marsland  recognizes  the  blue-and-white 
dress,  the  affable  smile,  the  aristocratic  tread* 
at  a  glance.  And  her  heart  beats  pleasur- 
ably.  Her  Highness  draws  near.  Ought 
she  to  sit  still  or  stand  up  ?  Emma  feels  it 
most  be  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-defer- 
ence, so  stapds  up.  And  thus  standing  and 
coloring  almost  as  red  as  her  own  hair,  she 
waits  while  Blossy,  volubly  explaining  her 
adventure,  drags  her  mother  along  by  the 
skirts,  to  introduce  her  to  the  owner  of  the 
*•  pitty  zings." 

"  I'm  afraid  my  little  girl  has  been  giving 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  What  singu- 
larly good  English  the  Princess  speaks  I 
But  then,  remembers  Emma,  the  Russians 
are  notably  the  best  linguists  extant  And 
how  entirely  without  state  are  her  man*- 
ners!  But  simplicity,  Enmia  has  always 
heard,  is  a  special  attribute  of  real  great- 


ness. "  Bloss,  what  do  you  say  to  this  lady 
for  being  so  kind  to  you  ?  " 

**She  got  pitty  zings,"  answers  Bloss, 
looking  up  wickedly  from  beneath  her  eye- 
lashes. 

"  Wherever  that  child  goes  she  makes 
friends,"  proceeds  Her  Highness,  Emma 
remaining  silent  from  pure  humility.  '*t 
never  saw  anything  like  it  And  she  picks 
all  their  pockets.  Yesterday  she  came  home 
with  a  little  box  of  bonbons,  that  some  old 
gentleman  or  other  had  given  her." 

What  an  absence,  what  a  marvellous  ab* 
sence  of  pride  in  all  this !  Emma  stammers 
out  something  about  her  fondness  for  chil- 
dren, and  this  particular  child's  wit  and 
beauty.  Such  grace,  such  elegance  of  move- 
ment too !  Emma  hopes  before  many  min- 
utes to  have  the  delight  of  watching  her 
dance  again. 

"  Ah,  not  much  wonder  she  can  dance," 
says  the  Princess.  "  Are  you  sitting  here  ? 
Thanks,"  accepting,  as  a  little  diffident 
gesture  of  Emma's  invites  her  to  do,  the  va- 
cant place  on  the  bench.  "  Not  much  won- 
der  she  can  dance.    That's  an  heirloom." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  all  foreign  nations  danoe 
better  than  we  English  do,"  remarks  Em- 
ma, meaning  the  speech  to  be  a  delicately- 
flavored  compliment 

"  It's  the  fashion  to  say  so,"  answers  Her 
Highness,  not  without  warmth.  "  For  my 
part,  I  think  the  reverse.  Just  look  at  the 
meagre,  dark-skinned  Frenchwomen  the 
managers  bring  over,  sometimes!  They 
are  agile,  certainly;  so  are  monkeys;  but 
put  them  beside  a  troupe — mix  them,  as 
I've  often  seen  done,  in  the  same  piece  with 
a  troupe  of  ordinary  English  ballet-giris,  and 
see  where  they  are  as  far  as  beauty  goes, 
and  in  these  days  beauty  for  the  ballet  is 
everything." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  theatres," 
says  Emma,  feeling  duly  ashamed  of  her 
ignorance,  "  and  I've  seen  very  little  of  the 
Continent  This  is  only  the  second  time 
I've  been  out  of  England,  and  we  live  a 
very  quiet  life  when  we  are  at  home  in 
Chalkshire." 

"  Chalkshire ! "  The  Princess  Czarto- 
riska gives  a  quick  comprehensive  glance  at 
the  dress,  the  face,  the  roseate  locks  of  her 
new  acquaintance.  *'  And  how  do  you  like 
the  Continent  when  3rou  compare  it  to  Chalk- 
thire  ?"  she  asks  quietly. 

"  Oh,  very  much  for  a  change.  We  have 
been  abroad  a  fortnight,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
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mil  \i»  sight-seeing  immensely;  bat  I 
shouldn't  like  to  live  anywhere  oat  of 
England.  I  am  not  sufficient  of  a  linguist 
to  feel  at  home  when  I'm  abroad.  What 
wonderfully  good  English  your  little  girl 
speaks  I  "  Emma  goes  on,  hazarding  com- 
pliment number  twa 

*<Do  you  think  so?  We  tlunk  she  talks 
all  languages  equally  badly.  We  roam 
from  one  country  to  another,  seeking  a  rest- 
ing place  and  finding  none,  and  the  child, 
poor  morsel,  gets  a  new  narae  girl  and  a  new 
tongue  in  each.  Last  winter  we  spent  in 
Homburg,  and  all  she  talked  Was  German  ; 
now  it  is  Belgian  patois.  Come  here,  Bloss." 
Blossy  obeys  with  the  peculiar  dancing  move- 
ment that  seems  to  be  her  natural  way  of 
walking.  '*Say  *  Good-morning '  to  this 
lady,  directly,  in  French,  b  German,  and  iii 
English." 

The  child  goes  through  this  little  bit  of 
show-off  with  perfect  ease  and  confidence  in 
her  own  powers,  and  Emma's  enthusiasm 
redoubles.  Ah,  how  she  would  like  to  show 
the  dear  little  darling  prodigy  to  mamma ! 
**  We  are  staying  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue,"  she 
finally  volunteers,  diffident  but  hopeful. 

'<So  are  we,"  remarks  Her  Highness. 

"  And  if  it  would  not  be  too  great — too 
great  a  liberty — we  shall  remain  in  ^pa  for 
a  day  or  two  longer,  and  if  I  m^g^  take 
your  sweet  little  girl  in  to  see  mamma  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  you're  very  good,"  says 
Blossy's  mother,  the  pink  deepening  in  her 
fresh  cheeks.  "  Of  course  I'm  always  glad 
when  any  one  takes  a  liking  to  Bloss." 

**!  asked  her  to  tell  me  her  name  just 
now,"  goes  on  Emma,  growing  bolder, 
''bat  the  answer  was  enigmatical.  Some 
pet  name,  I  suppose  ? " 


''Her  name  is  Bloesom — a  foolish  one, 
isn't  it  ?  It  was  a  whim  of  Theo  of  her 
father's.  She  was  bom  in  spring,  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  the  baby  must  be  called 
Blossom.  I  say  it's  like  a  cow.  I'm  sore 
the  country  people  in  pieces  always  call 
their  cows  Daby  and  Blossom,  and  all 
names  like  that  However,  there's  no 
changing  it  now,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
want  it  changod.  It  doesn't  seem  to  mc 
anythmg  would  suit  the  child  bat  Blossy." 

Emma,  secretly  wandering  perhaps  at  the 
eccentricities  of  the  great,  declares  the  nanse 
of  Blos^  to  be  irresistalrfy  charming.  And 
then  the  second  one?  She  is  too  well-bred 
to  ask  a  direct  question,  but  confesses  that 
Blossy's  pronunciation  of  the  second  naatt 
had  been  somewhat  difficult  for  her. English 
ear  to  catch. 

"  And  yet  we  always  think  she  says  htr 
name  so  well.  You  must  remember  her  age^ 
only  three  the  second  of  last  April.  Bloss, 
come  here,  child,  and  tell  yoor  name  di- 
rectly." 

Blossy,  busy  on  the  ground  constructing  a 
sand  lake  for  the  fish  to  live  in,  tarns  roond 
her  dimpled  pink  fiice  and  shows  her  little 
milk-white  teeth.  ^  Bossy  Teaball,'^  she 
cries,  but  without  offering  to  move. 

"  There,  I  don't  know  for  a  baby  of  three 
what  could  be  plainer  than  that,"  says  the 
mother  proudly.  "  Of  course  little  children 
never  can  pronounce  the  Th." 

"  Th  1 "  £sUters  Emma,  across  whose  mind 
an  intuition  of  the  horriUe  truth  is  breaking. 
"  But  her  name — ^your  name — does  not—" 

"Our  name  begins  with  Th,"  says  Jane 
with  admnable  calmness,  and  looking  Ml 
into  Emma  Marslahd's  £u:e.  "  Our  name  is 
Theobald." 
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CAMP  AND  CABINET. 

We  Americans  are  struck  by  the  combi- 
nation in  the  Prussian  leaders  of  military 
skill  with  statecraft — a  combination  which 
seems  to  make  them  not  soldiers  or  states- 
men merely,  but  rather  a  union  of  the  two. 
Our  typical  statesmen  have  been  such  p>er- 
sonages  as  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Bu- 
chanan, Seward,  Lincoln.  Webster  knew 
neither  how  to  avert  nor  how  to  use  the 
war  with  Mexico ;  Clay  favored  a  war  for 
Greece;  Calhoun  advised  South  Carolina 
to  measure  swords  with  the  Union ;  Buchan- 
an's sagadty  was  paralyzed  by  the  clang  of 
arms;  Seward  prepared  for  a  sixty  days' 
quarrel;  and  Lhicoln*s  strategic  plans  did 
credit  mainly  to  his  native  simplicity.  As 
most  of  our  historic  statesmen  have  had 
neither  military  knowledge  to  guide  nor  mil- 
itary spirit  to  impel  them,  it  is  not  strange 
that  occasionally  their  warlike  ardor  has 
been  Quixotic  or  their  pleas  for  peace  pusil- 
lanimous. Men  familiar  only  with  the  aims, 
the  arts,  and  the  ideas  of  peace,  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  laws  and  limits  of  an  appeal  to 
arms. 

As  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  are  types 
of  the  American  statesman,  so  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  and  Thomas  are  types  of  the 
American  soldier;  and,  matdied  against 
adroit  diplomats,  the  latter  could  conceiva- 
bly commit  blunders,  while  from  that  politi- 
cal canvass  which  a  Buchanan,  a  Seward,  or 
a  Lincoln  would  enjoy,  they  might  shrink  in 
dismay  and  disgust  For  obvious  reasons 
the  combination  of  strategy  and  statecraft 
was  rarer  in  America  before  the  year  1861 
than  it  will  ever  be  again.  When  from  the 
general  rule  we  pick  out  here  and  there  our 
exceptions,  we  shall  probably  take  Jackson 
as  an  able  and  resolute  ruler,  if  not  an  orig- 
inative statesman ;  we  shall  probably  doubt 
whether  Harrison  and  Taylor  would  ever 
have  shone  among  statesmen  save  for  the 
gtory  reflected  by  their  military  careers ;  and 
Grant's  dvil  career  is  still  open  for  discus- 
sion. Scott— the  "great  pacificator,"  as 
his  friend  used  to  call  hini--4)egins  to  ap- 
proadi  the  ideal,  though  he  was  not  a  spe- 
dally  astute  pc^dan;  but  Washington 
was  oor  true  example  of  the  soldier-states- 
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man  and  statesman-soldier,  while  Hamiltoo 
was  fitted  to  shine  equally  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  field. 

At  this  moment  England  shares  with 
America  the  p>eculiarity  just  noted.  It  is 
a  key  to  her  plunge  into  Euxine  embarrass- 
ment— into  her  Black  Sea  of  humiliation — 
that  none  of  her  chief  councillors  joins  the 
genius  of  a  statesman  with  that  of  a  see- 
dier. She  has  a  Gladstone  where  Prussia 
has  a  Bismarck,  a  Cardwell  for  a  Von 
R«on,  a  Duke  of  Cambridge  for  a  Voa 
Moltke,  a  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  Crown 
Prince,  a  relict  of  Albert  for  a  King  William. 
Hence  she  takes  steps  now  too  rash,  anon 
too  filtering,  and  the  Cabinet  breaks  into 
factions,  whereof  one  is  led  by  Granville  to 
a  position  which  a  statesman-soldier  might 
hesitate  to  take,  and  the  other  by  Bright  or 
Lowe  to  a  point  which  a  soldier-statesman 
would  instinctively  shun.  Ordinarily,  Eng- 
land, like  Russia,  has  at  her  disposal  men 
of  combined  military  and  dvil  genius,  be* 
cause  her  great  colonies  in  America  and 
Asia  demand  and  produce  the  twofold  tem- 
perament and  double  skill  displayed  by 
Clive,  Hastings,  and  Wellington.  Wel- 
lington is  a  ty]>e  of  the  statesman  wise 
in  council  and  the  soldier  great  in  the 
field.  But  the  union  of  qualities  which  we 
observe  in  the  great  Prussian  leaders  is  not 
that  which  requires  the  statesman  to  have 
actually  served  in  the  field,  or  the  soldier  to 
have  actually  sat  in  the  council.  The  true 
combination  exists  in  a  statesman  who  has 
also  the  spirit,  instincts,  and  habits  of  mind 
which  make  the  soldier,  and  in  the  soldier 
who  has  the  traits  and  qualities  demanded 
of  the  statesman.  A  statesman  like  Pitt 
can  pilot  his  nation  through  a  great  war, 
and  a  captain  like  Napoleon  can  frame  a 
better  code  of  laws  than  the  bookworms. 

Bismarck  and  Moltke  stand  as  parallels 
to  each  other  alone,  among  living  generals 
and  diplomats;  and  to  establish  historic 
comparisons  for  them,  we  must  go  back  to- 
wards Bonaparte  and  Richelieu.  We  can 
conceive  of  Moltke  as  being  equally  skilful 
as  Prime  Minister  or  as  Chief  of  Sta£(  and 
of  Bismarck  as  being  equally  audacious  and 
overpowering  in  cabinet  and  field ;  indeed* 
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Moltke  frames  and  fashions  his  campaigns 
apparently  to  suit  the  demands  of  diplo- 
macy, while  Hismarck,  marching  with  the 
army,  deliberates  upon  proposals  for  truce 
or  surrender.  Neither  can  be  said  to  do 
anything  for  mere  show ;  yet  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  more  effective,  Bisnriarck's 
omnipresence  in  whatever  sways  the  destiny 
of  Prussia,  or  Moltke's  mysterious  silence 
and  self-concealment  in  the  tremendous 
operations  he  ordains. 

Bismarck  and  Seward  are  the  great  war 
premiers  of  Prussia  and  America,  but  only 
the  latter  is  greedy  of  theatrical  effect 
Seward  would  rather  be  abused  than  be 
unnoticed,  and  values  what  is  bizarre  in 
statecraft,  because  it  attracts  even  a  public 
palled  with  sensations.  Alaska  could  not 
£ail  to  interest  such  a  statesman,  though  its 
purchase  was  no  great  matter.  Was  it  worth 
seven  millions  in  gold  "i  Yes  and  no.  Mr. 
Seward's  papers  on  the  balmy  airs  and 
tropical  luxuries  of  Alaska,  and  his  won- 
drous Sitka  speech,  are  curiosities  of  state- 
craft ;  but  the  parallel  for  us  is  between 
Seward's  Alaska  and  Bismarck's  South 
Germany  and  Saxony,  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein,  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  So,  again, 
what  will  Mr.  Seward's  Alabama  policy 
prove,  if  the  claimants  are  paid  individually  ? 
Only  so  many  tons  of  waste  paper. 

There  is  a  vivid  contrast,  also,  between 
the  monstrous  optimism  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
the  frank  cynicism  of  the  German  states- 
man. Our  war  was  to  be  but  a  sixty  days* 
affair;  the  skies  were  never  cloudy;  the 
Covemment  never  had  made  a  mistake ; 
no  more  men  were  to  be  killed  ;  everybody 
and  everything  was  all  right.  Surely  we 
can  still  hear  the  echo  of  those  Auburn 
speeches  year  after  year,  with  their  soaping 
of  our  countrymen  in  general,  and  those 
fellow-citizens  in  particular  with  whom  Mr. 
Seward  was  officially  brought  in  contact — 
now  President  Lincoln,  anon  President  John- 
son, and  yet  again  President  Juarez ;  and 
so  through  both  factions  of  the  split  Cabinet 
of  1868,  but  especially  rememl)ering  the 
"almost  divine"  Stanton,  not  forgetting, 
however,  of  course,  our  very  distinguished 
townsman  Mr.  Tom  Noddy,  and  that  very 
enterprising  and  promising  specimen  of  our 
American  youth,  yonder    bootblack,    who 


just  now  so  politely  requested  permission 
to  "shine  'em  up"  for  the  bland  Secre- 
tary. Bismarck  tells  the  Germans  they  are 
the  most  impracticable  of  people — their 
ideas  of  German  unity,  with  unconceded 
local  rights,  are  absurd.  Unless  the  trav- 
ellers Ke  to  us,  he  even  jests  about  the  King 
with  a  sardonic  humor,  believes  in  no  "  di- 
vine Stanton,"  criticises  friends  and  foes,  and 
neither  cajoles  nor  can  be  cajoled.  Seward 
good-humoredly  accepts  a  plan  of  recon- 
struction (our  American  unity)  which  he 
balked  till  it  was  carried  over  his  head ; 
but  Bismarck  plans  the  German  recon- 
struction which  he  desires,  and  forces  the 
moves.  He  seems,  at  limes,  even  to  gmide 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  France  with  ref- 
erence to  its  effect  on  Germany,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  said,  "  Now  we  must  have  a  great 
victory,"  or  "The  Bavarians  may  now  be 
driven  back  from  Orleans."  If  such  specific 
illustrations  be  pushed  too  far — as  they  are — 
at  least  he  conforms  his  own  statecraft  to 
Moltke's  strategy,  comprehends  the  end  of 
the  war  from  the  beginning,  uses  its  great 
events  for  his  state  purposes,  prescribes 
alike  the  terms  of  a  truce  and  the  provisions 
of  a  final  treaty ;  in  a  word,  regards  the  arms 
of  Prussia  as  means  of  enforcir.g  the  decrees 
to  which  has  been  affixed  bis  seal  of  state. 
But  when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Seward,  the  most 
illustrious  of  living  American  statesmen,  his 
non-military  temperament  is  great  by  con- 
trast. "So  far  from  his  perceiving  the  true 
meaning  and  result  of  battles,  we  can  hardly 
figure  him  even  as  reading  a  military  book. 
Personally  intrepid,  yet  his  education  has 
been  the  traditional  one  of  American  stales- 
men  ;  and  hence,  so  far  from  his  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  conduct  or  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  it  is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  of  all  the  noted  puWic  men  in 
America,  the  one  who  least  understood  the 
nature  of  the  military  operations  was  Mr. 
Seward.  The  Prussian  court  is  full  of  men 
who  both  make  war  and  govern  in  peace. 
Moltke  has  well  earned  his  grade  of  Count ; 
the  two  Princes,  theirs  of  Field  Marshal ; 
the  King,  his  impending  title  of  Lmperor ; 
and  as  for  Bismarck,  he  is  fittiogly  the 
Chancellor  no  longer  of  a  North  German 
Confederation,  but  of  that  J^und  in  which  he 
has  united  all  Germany, 
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In  introducing  the  present  deportment 
into  The  Galaxy  at  this  tirae,  its  conduc- 
tors are  but  sinaply  yielding  to  that  acknow* 
ledged  tendency  in  the  world  of  thought 
which  is  giving  increasing  interest  and  im- 
portance to  scientific  subjects.  To  rehearse 
the  triumphs  of  science  is  superfluous ;  they 
are  witnessed  on  every  side,  and  civilization 
is  fiill  of  them.  To  have  resolved  matter 
into  its  elements,  to  have  anatomized  the 
'crust  of  the  planet,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
exact  Jaws  of  power,  to  have  learned  the 
constitution  of  the  stars,  to  extract  pictures 
from  sunbeams,  and  to  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness instantaneously  by  lightning  with  almost 
the  whole  world,  arc  certamly  very  marvel- 
lous things ;  but  more  than  ail  these,  science 
has  given  us  a  new  readmg  of  nature,  has 
opened  the  higher  questions  of  life  and 
human  relations,  has  furnished  a  new  method 
to  the  mind,  and  is  fest  becoming  a  new 
power  in  literature.  We  therefore  propose 
to  keep  the  readers  of  Tmk  Galaxy  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on  in  the  various 
departments  of  this  sphere  of  inquiry,  and 
hope  to  create  a  department  which  shall  be 
both  attractive  and  instructive.  As  what 
is  done  each  month  is  but  an  infinitestmal 
addition  to  the  great  body  of  facts  known' 
before,  and  is  in  truth  mainly  bnt  the 
turning  of  some  of  these  fiicts  round  in 
new  aspects,  we  shalf  not  confine  ourselves 
merely  to  reporting  the  hst  experiments, 
but  propose  to  draw  freely  u\xm  the  copious 
resources  of  recent  mvestigation. 


CONCERNING  COAL. 
As  regards  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
commodity,  the  Engli^  coal  trade  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  ever  carried  on  in 
the  world  in  any  smgie  article  of  commerce. 
As  a  material  of  transportation,  coal  exceeds 
in  that  country  all  other  merchandise  pot 
together.  More  than  a  hundred  mitU^n  tons 
of  coal  were  raised  from  English  mines  in 
iS66 ;  but  how  fbw  can  f *rm  any  conception  • 
of  what  this  latigoage  means!  The  pyra- 
mid of  Cheo|»  is*  a  ^  of  stone  480  f^ 
Ugh,  ttlid  -coVerff  tb^rteen  acres  on  the 
l«roiHMi  This  is  the  grealtesf  single  work 
of  Hoiiliiii  tiiiMls  $  y«et  tki^  coal  di^  annually 
te'Bl^jfaU(4  «f  calculated  by  Mr.  Jevdm, 


would  be  sufficient  to  make  thirty  pyramids 
as  large  as  Cheops. 

The  marine  commerce  of  England  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  re- 
corded in  history ;  yet  it  would  take  more 
than  seven  times  as  many  vessels  as  now 
enter  ail  the  English  ports  to  carry  their 
annual  coal-crop. 

But  coal  is  power,  the  foundation  of  in- 
dustry and  of  the  cheai>  jjroduction  of  al. 
most  everything  tiiat  is  useful  to  man.  It  is 
now  dearly  revealed  by  science  that  force  is 
the  key  to  all  the  multitudinous  and  inter- 
minable changes  in  matter.  By  the  law  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  we  know 
that  good  coal  contains  latent  force  aufhcient 
to  raise  its-  own  weight  more  than  1 1,000,000 
feet  high ;  that  is,  the  power  accumulated 
in  the  anmial  Er^lish  coal-product  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  thirty  pyramids  of  that 
mineral  as  large  as  Cheops  more  than  2,000 
miles  high  against  the  force  of  gravity.  It 
contains  a  force  equal  to  tliat  which  would 
be  exerted  by  530,000,000  horses,  or  two 
billion  sit  hundred  and  fifty  million  men 
working  eight  hours  a  day  for  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year.  We  excavate  about  a 
quarter  as  much  coal  in  this  country 
annually. 

Regarding  coal  from  this  pomt  of  view  as 
accumulated  force— force  gathered  from  the 
ethereal  radiations  and  garnered  in  the  deep 
vaults  of  the  earth  millions  of  ages  ago — we 
see  on  what  a  mighty  scale  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  man  when  he  l)e- 
comes  sufficiently  civilized  and  intelligent 
to  avail  himself  of  her  bounty.  Yet  the 
stock  is  fixed,  and  far  from  infinite;  and  Eng- 
land  is  already  forecasting  the  time  of  the 
exhaustion  of  her  carboniferous  treasures. 
It  may  be  well  for  them  to  have  an  eye  to  na- 
tional economy  in  this  matter ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  science  in  the  usi  of  coal — in  making 
a  little  go  a  great  way,  has  been  more  im- 
portant to  her  than  would  be  the  trebling  of 
her  coal-measures.  The  feet  is,  invention 
has  multiplied  the  dynamic  value  of  a  pound 
of  coal  ttmenty-five  fWd  rfnce  the  steam 
engine  was  fhm  constructed.  What  is  called 
the  ditty  oftm  ^^^ngine  i»  the  number  of  poimd» 
weight  of  water  which  ean  b^  lifted  one  fbot 
high  by  the  eombustion  of  a  bushel  of  coals. 
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In  Watt's  engine,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
duty  was  five  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
From  this  point,  with  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  engine,  the  average  duty  has 
steadily  increased,  until,  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  reached  sixty  or  seventy  millions. 
But  in  one  experiment  an  amount  of  me- 
chanical power  was  extracted  firom  a  bushel 
of  coals,  which  raised  the  inconceivable  load 
of  125,000,000  pounds  weight  one  foot  high 
— an  effect  twenty-five  times  greater  than 
was  realized  at  first  And  yet,  in  the  best 
engines  hitherto  constructed,  only  about  a 
tenth  of  the  heat  generated  is  actually  con- 
verted into  mechanical  force. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  GENE- 
RAL  EDUCATION. 
An  able  pamphlet  just  issued  by  Dr.  K 
S.  Dunster,  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,"  on  the  "Relations  of  the 
Medical  Profession  to  Modem  Education,** 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  growth, 
expansion,  and  inroading  influence  of  scien- 
tific ideas.  He  takes  the  ground  that  the 
medical  profession  at  the  present  time  is 
called  to  a  new  and  important  duty  in  re- 
gard to  human  culture,  which  they  alone  are 
prepared  to  fulfil.  It  was  long  ago  observed 
by  Descartes  that  "if  it  be  possible  to  per- 
fect mankind,  the  means  of  doing  so  will  be 
found  in  the  medical  sdences."  This  per- 
fecting of  mankind  is  but  another  phrase 
for  what  we  understand  as  "education;" 
and  as  this  great  work  is  now  systematically 
entered  upon,  medical  men,  it  is  claim- 
ed, are  its  guardians.  Education  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  scientific  acquaintance  with  natu- 
ral law,  for  body  and  mind  are  de- 
veloped together  in  accordance  with  law. 
The  medical  is  the  only  professbn  that 
studies  humanity  in  this  relation,  dispassion- 
ately, inductively,  scientifically.  To  the  le- 
gal and  the  clerical  professions  man  is  un- 
known in  these  aspects,  yet  the  clergy  have 
had  control  of  education  for  a  thousand 
years.  They  have  been  the  teachers  of  hu- 
manity as  well  as  its  religious  and  moral 
guides.  As  educators  in  the  past  they 
have  done  a  great  work,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  world's  gratitude.  They  have  founded 
grand  institutions  of  learning  and  been  the 
custodiajis  of  the  world's  erudition.  But 
modem  science  has  worked  a  profound  and 
total  change  in  all  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
and  the  sceptre  is  departing  fixmi  them,  as  Dr. 
Dunster  says,  "  not  because  they  are  der- 
gymen,  but  because  they  have  fiuled  to  take 


into  account  the  ehanges  which  the  advance 
of  civilization  has  forced  upon  education, 
and  have  neglected  so  to  alter  their  own  ed- 
ucation as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  gprow- 
ing  demands  of  science."  It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  medical  men  shall  become  the 
teachers  and  take  charge  of  the  schools,  but 
that  they  shall  accept  that  position  of  lead- 
ership in  regard  to  the  great  educational 
movement  of  the  age  for  which  they  alone 
are  qualified  by  the  quality  and  scope  of 
their  studies.  This  is  far  firom  being  a  ques- 
tion of  rivalry ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  duty, 
resi>on8ibility,  and  of  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places. 


MATHEMATICS  AGAINST  DARWINISM. 

Iv  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Alfred  W<  Bennett  brings  his 
mathematical  artillery  to  bear  against  one 
of  the  main  positions  of  Mr.  Darwin.  Ac- 
cepting the  doctrine  that  all  living  organ- 
isms have  arisen  within  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  that  all  the  existing  forms  of  life 
are  probably  derived  fi-om  a  few  original 
germs,  Mr.  Bennett  still  denies  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  agency  proposed  by  Darwin  to 
bring  about  the  results.  Assuming  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  variation  in  living  be- 
ings, the  principle  of  natural  selection  af- 
firms that  those  variations  only  will  survive 
and  be  perpetuated  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  existence.  But  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  objected  that  this  agency 
does  not  go  back  fer  enough,  as  there  could 
be  no  competition  or  selection  until  there 
were  competing  creatures  to  make  selection 
possible ;  but  whence  the  preexisting  diver- 
sity ?  Mr.  Bennett  reinforces  this  objection 
by  the  following  Uliistrative  case : 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  kinds 
of  insects  taste  badly  to  the  birds,  and  they 
therefore  will  not  catch  them.  Otker  in- 
sects resemble  in  color,  marks,  and  appear- 
ance thes6  nauseously  tasting  ones,  and  so 
the  birds  are  deceivol  and  pass  them  by. 
This  is  called  "protective  resemblance," 
and  becomes  an  agency  of  preservation  or 
natural  selection.  But  if  the  changes  or  va- 
riations by  which  one  insect  comes  to  re- 
semble another  are  slow  and  gradual  and  by 
exceedingly  minute  steps,  as  Darwin's  theory 
implies,  what  causes  the  accumulation  of  the 
first  steps  of  variation  before  any  percepti- 
ble resemblance  is  reached?  Assuming 
that  it  would  take  at  least  one  thousand 
steps  of  transformation,  it  would  require  at 
least  one-fiftieth  of  these,  or  twenty  steps  to 
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be  taken  before  the  variadon  could  become 
really  available  to  the  insect,  and  conse- 
quently before  natural  selection  could  begin 
to  operate.  The  first  twenty  steps  there- 
fore must  depend  upon  an  accumulation  of 
chances,  and  Mr.  Bennett  thus  estimates 
their  value.  Suppose  there  are  twenty  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  an  insect  may  vary,  one 
only  of  these  being  in  the  direction  uld- 
mately  required,  the  chance  of  any  individ- 
ual produdng  a  descendant  which  will  take 
its  place  in  the  succeeding  generation,  vary- 
ing in  the  required  direction,  is  one  twen- 
tieth ;  the  chance  of  this  operation  being  re- 
peated in  the  same  direction  in  the  sec- 
ond generation  is  one  four  hundredth;  the 
chance  for  this  occurring  for  ien  successive 
generations  (instead  of  twenty  as  has  been 
assumed)  is  about  one  in  ten  billions. 
Again,  assuming  that  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  imitative  insect  existing  at 
any  one  time  is  one  million,  the  chance 
agmnst  thert  being  a  single  individual  ap- 
proaching the  protective  type,  to  the  extent 
of  one  one  hundredth,  would  be  ten  millions 
to  one. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  EXPEDITION. 

The  total  amount  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  last  Congress  for  purposes  of 
science,  literature,  art,  and  education  has 
been  summed  up  at  $1,080,000,  and  of  this, 
129,000  were  voted  to  the  Coast  Survey  for 
the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  the 
great  solar  eclipse  of  December  22,  187a 
The  equipment  will  cover  all  the  branches 
of  scientific  observation  which  bear  upon 
this  interesting  phenomena— telescopic, 
spectroscopic,  polariscopic— >and  trained  ex- 
perts in  the  construction  and  use  of  these 
delicate  instruments  will  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition. Two  parties  of  a  dozen  persons 
each  have  been  organized  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  Pro£  Pierce,  director  of  the  survey, 
and  they  will  proceed,  the  one  to  Sidly 
and  the  other  to  Xeres  or  elsewhcte  in 
Spain.  Two  other  parties  have  been  also 
organized  for  a  siinilar  purpose  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory.  It  is 
rumored  that  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  of 
London,  editor  of  "Nature,"  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  accompany  Pro£  Pierce 
opoo  the  expedition.  Mr.  Lockyer  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  young  physicists 
of  tiie  age,  and  has  already  immortalized 
himdf  by  his  original  spectroscopic  dis- 
mmmtB  npoii  the  sun.  He  will  be  an  able 
tddltioB  to  the  force. 


CAUSES  OF  VERTIGO 
Most  persons  have  exjjcrienced  the  pecu- 
liar sensations  brought  on  by  rapidly  turn- 
ing the  body  when  in  the  erect  position. 
The  head  gets  confused,  surrounding  objects 
appear  to  be  circling  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  becomes  difficult  to  maintain  the 
balance,  and  the  individual  reels  like  one 
intoxicated.  We  say  he  is  dizzy-headed,  and 
thus  roughly  locate  the  effects  which  have 
their  real  seat  in  the  brain.  Dr.  J.  B.  Brad- 
bury, in  a  recent  pamphlet  on  Vertigo  or 
Dizziness,  defines  this  trouble  as  **  an  illu- 
sion of  the  senses  in  which  objects,  although 
stationary,  appear  to  move " ;  and  he  says 
that  its  immediate  cause  consists  in  some 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  Such 
disturbance  may  be  brought  on  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  amount  of  Uood  going  to  the 
head  may  be  reduced  in  quantity,  as  by 
compression  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Feeble- 
ness of  the  heart's  action  is  another  cause 
of  reduced  blood  supply ;  and  in  all  these 
cases  vertigo  is  a  fi-equent  symptom.  The 
giddiness  which  precedes  fainting  is  due  to 
a  temporary  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  head.  Placing  the  patient  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  with  the  head  a  little 
lower  than  other  parts  of  the  body,  will  cause 
the  faintness  to  pass  off  without  drenching 
the  face  with  cold  water.  Certain  sedatives, 
such  as  prussic  add  and  conium,  will  also 
reduce  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  in  large  doses  dizziness  is  a  common 
result  On  the  other  hand,  an  overcharged 
condition  of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels  is 
often  attended  by  vertiga  Such  congestion 
is  liable  to  occtur  in  plethoric  subjects,  and 
in  some  forms  of  heart  disease.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  conditions  of  snnstroke,  and  no 
doubt  is  often  times  induced  by  severe  and 
long-continued  mental  labor.  Again,  the  flow 
of  impoverished  or  vitiated  blood  through 
the  brain  is  a  very  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbance, which  likewise  manifests  itself 
by  the  same  distressing  sensations.  In 
anemia,  where  the  blood  is  thin  and  watery, 
or  in  cases  of  debility,  produced  by  hce- 
morrhage,  or  by  some  prolonged  drain  upon 
the  system,  or  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
^ere  the  blood  is  contaminated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  matter,  and  in  various  other 
diseases  in  which  the  cbculating  fluid  is 
known  to  be  at  fault,  vertigo  is  very  te- 
quently  met  with.  The  circulation  in  the 
brain  stems  also  to  be  easily  affected 
through  the  eye  and  ear.  Many  people  are 
subject  to  dizziness  when  walking  upon  the 

edge  of  a  precipice  or  when  looking  down^ 
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from  any  other  considerable  height.  Reading 
will  sometimes  bring  on  an  attack,  as  will  the 
rapid  change  of  accommodation  in  the  eye 
from  a  distant  to  a  nearer  object  In  the  ear, 
pressure  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  drum, 
from  whatever  cause,  or  the  injection  of  cold 
water  into  the  car,  will  give  rise  to  vertigo. 
This  is  explained  on  the  prmciple  of  reflex  ac- 
tion, the  irritation  set  up  in  the  auditory  nerve 
being  conveyed  to  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
brain,  comracts  them  and  reduces  the  vol- 
ume of  tlie  drculatioii. 


The  extinction  of  animal  races  is  an 
affair  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist ; 
but  when  it  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  scale, 
as  in  the  disappearance  of  a  tribe  of  men, 
obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
destructive  agencies,  the  effect  is  equally 
sad  and  impressive.  It  has  been  witnessed 
upon  this  continent ;  but  it  is  also  going  on 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  1803, 
when  the  English  first  took  possession  of 
what  is  now  Tasmania  (formerly  Van  Die- 
man's  Land),  the  natives  of  the  island 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand. Peaceful  at  Erst,  they  were  subse- 
quently driven  by  the  abuse  of  the  whites 
into  acts  of  retaliation,  and  thus  a  war  of 
extermination  arose  which  rapidly  reduced 
their  numbers.  In  1849  there  were  only 
twelve  men,  twenty-three  women,  and  one 
child  of  unmixed  blood  remaining,  and  in 
1859  these  had  dwindled  to  five  old  men 
and  nine  old  women.  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  Bonwick,  there  is  but  one  old  woman 
left,  vrith  whose  death  the  race  will  become 
extinct. 


A  CURIOUS  fact  in  microscopical  anat- 
omy was  observed  by  Dr.  Saviotti  while 
studying  the  process  of  inflammation  in  the 
foot  of  a  frog.  He  observed  that  numerous 
pigment-cells— cells  containing  minute  gran- 
ules of  coloring  matter  which  gives  its  hue 
to  the  skin — with  their  branchings  some- 
what contracted  and  shrivelled,  had  col- 
lected about  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  blood- 
vessels, and  on  looking  again,  a  few  hours 
afterward,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that 
they  had  all  disappeared.  Anxious  to 
know  the  manner  of  their  sudden  departure, 
inflammation  was  again  induced  at  another 
point,  and  the  behavior  of  the  pigment  cells 
more  carefully  watched.  After  a  few  days 
they  were  seen  to  accumulate  about  the 
bloodvessels,  presenting  much  the  same 
appearance  as  before  ;  and  now  it  came  out 
that  they  actually  passed  through  the  walls 


of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  veins,  and 
were  swept  away  in  the  current  of  the  drca- 
lation.  The  processes  of  the  cells  were  the 
first  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
and  through  the  openings  thus  made  the 
whole  cell  gradually  disappeared,  being 
slowly  broken  down  as  its  parts  c^me  in 
contact  with  the  onflowing  blood.  The 
piercing  of  the  capillary  walls  occ^pied 
from  three  to  six  hours,  and  in  from  nine  to 
twelve  hours  the  i>as3age  was  complete 


HALLS  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 
When  the  various  kinds  of  nuisances  to 
which  people  are  subjected  are  reduced  to 
method,  and  classified  by  some  disgusted 
scientific  student,  we  shall  have  the  order 
public  nuisance,  and  under  this  will  be  ih- 
cluded  such  gemra  as  travelling  nuisances 
and  architectural  nuisances,  while  these  will 
be  found  rich  in  species.  Among  the  archi- 
tectural  group  will  be  ranked  the  pneumatic 
nuisance  of  un ventilated  halls ;  the  optical 
nuisance  due  to  abuse  of  light,  both  natural 
and  artificial ;  the  thermal  nuisance,  caused 
by  the  mismanagement  of  heat;  and  the 
acoustical  nuisance,  by  which  public  assem- 
bly rooms  arc  constructed  with  no  regard  to 
the  laws  of  sound,  and  become  grievous  so- 
norous afflictions  to  the  audiences  collected 
within  them,  as  well  as  to  the  speaker.  Ar- 
chitects will  construct  with  reference  to 
artistic  rules  rather  than  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  so  the  public  must  suffer. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  so 
many  of  our  public  halls  should  be  such 
wretched  acoustical  failures  as  they  notori- 
ously are ;  for  sound  has  its  known  laws  ot 
movement,  as  much  as  iron  girders  their 
laws  of  stnngth.  In  fiict,  so  exact  are  these 
laws  of  sound,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
the  very  incarnation  of  mathematics.  We 
know  that  sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  1,090 
feet  per  second  through  air  at  32^  F.,  and 
ten  times  fiister  through  cast-iron.  Its 
movtment  in  air  varies  with  the  temperature, 
increasmg  nearly  a  foot  per  second  for 
every  degree  of  rise ;  so  that  in  this  climate 
the  velocity  varies  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  per  second  at  the  different  seasons. 
We  know  that  sound  is  reflected  according 
to  definite  laws,  although  the  result  here 
also  is  affected  by  the  form  and  quality 
of  the  surfaces  which  return  the  impulse. 
It  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  a 
person  speaking  in  the  open  air  can  be 
equally  well  heard  at  a  distance  of  100  feet 
directly  before  him,  30  feet  behind  him,  and 
uigiiizea  oy  %_j  v_/v^':i  iC 
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75  feet  right  and  left ;  ao  that  thcsie  distances 
mark  out  the  limits  within  Which  an  audi- 
ence should  be  disposed  to  hear  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  in  a  room  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, and  becomes  complicated  with  echoes 
and  reverberations.  An  empty  room,  with 
smooth  hard  walls,  is  resonant — that  is, 
there  is  a  prolonging  of  the  echoes  of  sound. 
But  the  effect  of  furniture,  carpets,  curtains, 
and  generally  of  irregular  soft  sur&ccs,  is  to 
diminish  the  resonance.  In  large  halls,  all 
echoes  which  reach  the  car  with  the  speak- 
er's voice,  or  within  one-sixteenth  of  a  sec- 
ond later,  help  to  increase  the  volume  of 
sound.  The  echo  can  travel  about  70 
feet  mure  within  that  time  than  the  original 
sound,  and  yet  coincide  with  it  If  the  echo- 
ing wall,  therefore,  is  within  half  this  dis- 
tance of  the  speaker,  or  35  feet,  the  echo 
will  not  cause  confusion.  Where  the  echoes 
do  not  interfere  TJilth  the  voice,  they  aid  it ; 
and  for  this  purpose  plaster  on  lath  is  bet- 
ter than  on  stone  or  brick.  Drapery  behind 
the  speaker  b  injurious  by  destroying  the 
echoing  surface.  Concave  surfaces  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  they  concentrate  the  reflected 
sound,  so  that  the  clear  ringing  tones  of  the 
speaker  often  come  to  a  focus  like  a  pistol- 
shot  Diffusion  and  not  concentration  of 
sound  is  what  is  wanted  Panels  in  walls 
are  unobjectionable  if  they  are  not  curved. 

In  Prof.  Snell's  second  revision  of  Olm- 
stcad's  College  Philosophy,  just  published, 
these  facts  are  presented  with  remarkable 
clearness.  Of  the  effects  in  large  halls,  it  is 
said  :  "  As  to  distant  parts  of  a  hall  for  pub- 
lic speaking,  the  more  completely  all  echoes 
from  them  can  be  destroyed,  the  more  favor- 
able is  it  for  distinct  hearing.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  if  a  hearer  is  vrithin  35  feet  of  a 
wall,  however  remote  from  the  speaker,  he 
will  hear  a  syllable  and  its  echo  from  that 
wall  a^  one  sound  ;  but  to  all  the  audience 
at  greater  distances  from  the  same  wall,  the 
echoes  will  be  perceptibly  retreated,  and  fall 
upon  subsequent  syllables,  thus  destro)ring 
distmctness.  The  distant  walls  should,  by 
some  means,  be  broken  up  into  small  por- 
tions, presenting  surfaces  in  different  direc- 
tions. A  gallery  may  aid  in  effecting  this  ; 
and  the  seats  of  the  gallery  and  of  the  lower 
floor  may  rise  rapidly  one  behind  another, 
so  that  the  audience  will  receive  directly 
nrach  of  the  sound  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  remote  wall  and  be  reflected. 
Especially  should  no  large  and  distant  sur- 
faces be  paralUl  to  nearer  ones,  since  it  is 
between  {>arallcl  walls  that  prolonged  re- 
Teri)enit!on  occurs." 


NATURE  OF  THE  NERVK  FORCE. 

What  is  the  nerve-force  ?  is  one  of  those 
curious  but  baffling  questions  which  hav« 
vexed  the  souls  of  physiologists  for  a  cen- 
tury. When  much  less  was  known  about 
the  matter  than  is  known  now,  it  was  sup- 
jKxsed  to  be  some  form  of  electricity  ;  but 
that  view  cannot  at  present  be  maintained, 
and  it  is  questionable  if  it  would  ever 
have  been  started  but  for  Galvani's  acci- 
dental experiment,  in  which  electric  dis- 
turbance produced  muscular  contraction. 
But  other  agents  also,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal, produce  the  same  result.  The  highest 
rate  of  transmission  of  the  nerve-force  as 
shown  by  Helmholtz  is  ninety-six  feet  per 
second,  but  the  electric  discharge  travels  at 
the  rate  of  280,000  miles  per  second,  or 
sixUen  miUion  times  faster  than  the  nerve- 
force.  A  force  which  moves  so  slowly  can 
neither  be  electricity  nor  very  closely  allied 
to  it  An  electric  current,  so  long  as  its 
source  is  kept  up  and  the  ciraiit  is  un- 
broken, is  a  continuous  current ;  but  the 
nerve-force  is  not  continuous ;  it  is  intermit- 
tent— a  succession  of  discharges.  Again, 
within  the  limits  of  organic  integrity,  nervous 
transmission  is  facilitated  by  hent^  whereas 
heat  is  an  obstacle  to  both  electric  trans- 
mission and  magnetic  action.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  said  is  that  electrical  effects 
are  undoubtedly  implicated  with  organic 
changes.  But  in  a  lecture  delivered  not 
long  ago  by  Dubois  Reymond,  liefore  tlie 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  he 
said:  "To  identify  it  (the  nervous  agent) 
with  the  electric  current  as  it  circulates  in  a 
telegraphic  wire  must  appear  hopeless,  even 
if  a  circuit  such  as  would  be  necessary  for 
the  supposed  nerve-current  to  circulate  in 
were  anatomically  demonstrated."  Yet  he 
says  "  it  wpuld  be  rash  as  the  matter  stands 
entirely  to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity 
being  concerned.^'* 

But  if  the  nerve*force  be  not  electricity, 
what  then  is  it  ?  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
probably  brought  us  nearer  to  a  true  answer 
to  this  question  than  anybody  had  done 
before.  In  a  late  number  of  his  "  Principles 
of  Psychology  "  he  develops  the  vie^  that  the 
nervous-force  is  a  wave  of  isomeric  chan^i^e. 
Isomerism  involves  the  idea  of  atomic  gr«.iip- 
ing,  or  the  arrangement  of  atoms  in  a  com- 
pound. Those  which  contain  the  s?.ine 
elements  in  the  same  ratio,  and  yet  exhibit 
distinct  physical  and  chemical  qualities,  are 
said  to  be  isomeric.  By  an  altcnition  in  the 
internal  grou])ing  of  its  atoms,  an  isomeric 
body  may  therefore  ch^fgn^c^  froni^^^^q^ 
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to  another  and  back  again  without  losing  its 
identity  or  distinctive  properties.  Now  the 
central  conducting  matter  of  the  nerve 
fibres  is  a  very  complex  substance,  and 
highly  capable  of  isomeric  change.  Mr. 
Spencer  holds  that  through  this  continuous 
substance  there  pass  waves  of  disturbance 
or  molecular  clumge.  In  transmitting  the 
impulse  of  motion  the  molecules  of  nerve- 
tubstance  fall  firom  one  of  their  isomeric 
states  to  another,  and  require  to  resume 
thdr  previous  condition  before  another 
wave  can  be  sent  through.  This  explains 
why  nervous  transmission  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  intermittent  discharge  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuous current  The  motion  that  is  ex- 
pended in  the  isomeric  fidl  is  quickly 
restored  by  the  surrounding  molecules,  and 
thus  the  conditions  of  rapid  discharge  are 
maintained. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  groundless  specu- 
btion,  for  analogous  phenomena  are  matters 
of  actual  observation  and  experiment  Elec- 
tro-deposited antimony  takes  on  two  allotro- 
pic  conditions — a  dark  amorphous,  or  un- 
stable form,  and  a  gray  crystalline,  or 
stable  form.  When  a  portion  of  this 
amorphous  antimony  is  disturbed  at  one 
end  l^  a  tap,  by  heat,  or  the  electric  spark, 
there  begins  a  change  into  the  cr3rsta]Hne 
antimony,  which  spreads  almost  instantly 
through  the  whole  mass.  .  When  a  copper 
wire  was  coated  with  a  film  of  amorphous 
antimony  the  allotropic  change  progressed 
along  it  at  a  rate  varying  fi-om  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  a  minute.  Besides,  the  alla- 
tropic  wave  was  made  to  produce  chemical, 
thermal,  and  electrical  changes.  In  this 
«ase,  as  Mr.  Spencer  observes,  "we  have  the 
transformation  set  up  indifferently,  as  in 
the  nerve,  by  mechanical  force,  heat,  electri- 
city. We  have  it  facilitated,  as  ip  the  nerve, 
by  raised  temperature.  We  have  it  travel- 
ling firom  end  to  end  of  a  mass  with  a  velocity 
which,  though  for  less  than  that  of  the 
nerve-wave,  is  still  considerable.  And  we 
have  allotropic  change  initiating  chemical 
•hange,  just  as  we  concluded  that  isomeric 
change  in  a  nerve-fibre  sets  up  chemical 
change  in  a  nerve-vesdde." 


TEMPERATXJRE   OF   THE    AIR   AT   DIF- 
FERENT HEIGHTS. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  air  in  a  room  if 
heft  undisturbed  will  dispose  itself  according 
4o  its  temperature — the  coldest  near  the 


floor  and  the  warmer  portions  towards  the 
ceiling.  In  the  external  air  a  contrary  con- 
dition was  supposed  to  exist — that  is  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  believed 
to  decrease  firom  the  earth  upward — and 
that  this  followed  some  constant  law.  This, 
however,  turns  out  to  be  erroneous.  Mr. 
Glaisher,  by  a  series  of  observations,  taken 
at  the  several  heights  of  4,  22,  and  50  feet 
above  the  earth,  and  also  during  several 
balloon  ascensions,  has  shown  that  the  law 
of  decrease  of  temperature  with  increase  of 
elevation  was  variable  throughout  the  day ; 
and  also  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Near  sunset  the  temperature  was  sensibly 
the  same  up  to  2,000  feet,  and  at  night  it 
actually  increased  fi'om  the  earth  upward. 
The  monthly  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at 
twenty-two  feet  was  higher  than  at  four 
feet  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  in 
January,  February,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber ;  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the  m'ght 
in  the  months  of  March,  April,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October ;  and  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July.  The  results  in  one  year  were 
observed  to  agree  closely  with  those  in  th< 
same  months  in  other  years.  It  appears 
that  the  average  monthly  temperature  of  the 
air  at  twenty-two  and  fifty  feet  is  higher 
during  the  evening  and  night  throughout 
the  year  than  at  the  height  of  four  feet, 
and  also  higher  night  and  day  during  the 
winter  months.  When  the  sky  was  covered 
with  clouds  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
several  heights  at  which  these  observations 
were  made. 


In  a  recent  lecture  by  Pro£  Williamson 
on  "Fermentation,"  the  comparative  sta- 
bility of  inorganic  and  organic  compounds 
is  illustrated  by  what  takes  place  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat 
Among  inorganic  substances  some  are 
broken  up  or  decomposed  by  high  tempera- 
tures alone,  but  many  withstand  the  strongest 
heat  without  permanent  alteration  ;  that  is, 
on  cooling  they  return  to  *the  same  condi- 
tion as  that  they  were  in  before  the  heat 
was  applied.  Organic  compounds,  how- 
ever, are  more  complex  in  their  structui^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  heat  their  con- 
stituents £all  into  lower  combinations,  and  do 
not  when  cooled  resume  their  former  state. 
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CURRENT  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Mr.  Grant  White  on  "Words  and 
their  Uaes**  ought  never  to  have  been 
printed  on  small  paper.  The  margin  is 
wide  enough  for  good  looks,  but  will  hold 
few  of  the  notes  any  thoughtfully  held  pen- 
cil wants  to  write  there.  Mr.  White's  mind 
flashes  from  as  many  faces  as  a  well-cut 
diamond.  He  has  an  opinion  on  every- 
thing, and  never  hides  it  if  it  touches  the 
matter  in  hand.  We  cannot  read  without 
finding  much  to  quarrel  with,  more  to 
qualify,  and  most  of  all  to  strengthen  with 
further  proofe. 

Let  us  first  have  out  our  quarrel  with 
him;  then  it  will  be  easy  to  speak  with 
hearty  good-will  of  his  great  merits.  A  man 
who  is  strict  to  mark  small  offences  in 
others  ought  to  be  very  free  from  them. 
When  men  like  Mr.  Moon  set  up  an  end- 
lessly minute  code  of  laws  in  language,  and 
go  forth  as  a  detective  police  to  ferret  out 
every  violation  of  them,  one  feels  kindly 
towards  even  Mr.  Ruskin's  foolish  saying, 
that  philology  is  "without  doubt  the  most 
contemptible  of  the  sciences " ;  seeing 
that,  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  philology  may  be  a 
name  for  "  hunting  down  men's  ifs  and  ands^ 
and  arraigning  their  pronouns  and  preposi- 
tions," as  Mr.  White  has  it  Mr.  Moon, 
however,  is  at  least  a  painfully  correct  writer ; 
be  minds  his  own  rules  as  if  they  were  the 
moral  law.  But  Mr.  White,  like  Dean  Al- 
ford  and  Mr.  Edward  Gould,  sometimes 
makes  careless  attacks  on  carelessness; 
condemns  others  by  a  standard  which  he 
does  not  himself  reach  ;  and  so  fires  off 
critical  canons  which  do  more  execution  at 
the  breech  than  before  the  muzzle.  What  fair- 
er game  for  a  mousing  critic  than  the  use  of 
words  in  a  book  on  **  Words  and  their  Uses," 
or  the  style  of  its  chapter  on  "  Style  "  ? 

Why  then  should  Mr.  White  solemnly 
lecture  a  dail/  newspaper  for  **  careless  in- 
difference to  the  decencies  of  life  "  in  calling 
a  note  a  "rag,"  and  saying  "fork  over" 
instead  of  "pay  "  (age  42),  if  he  must  spice 
the  pages  of  a  grave'  book  with  such 
phrases  as  "pone  the  gutter,"  "take  a 
tcimner,"or  "gone  coon"?  Why,  of  all 
awkward  sentences,  should  he  begin  an  es- 
WKf  00  •*  Style  "  with  this  one  ? — 

**  Aocoracy  is  first  to  be  desired  in  writ- 
1^  ttd  !t  worthy  of  careful  cultivation ; 


for  generally  inaccurate  writing  is  an  out 
ward  sign  of  inaccurate  thinking."  (Page  68.) 

Here,  "first"  may  mean  either  "more 
than  in  any  other  art,"  or  "more  than  any 
other  quality";  "  generally  "  may  qualify 
either  "inaccurate"  or  "is";  and  "out- 
ward "  is  superfluous.  Besides,  if  inaccu- 
rate writing  is  commonly  a  sign  of  inaccu- 
rate thinking,  it  follows  that  accuracy  in 
writing  is  not  to  be  directly  "  cultivated," 
but  rather  to  be  sought  by  making  the 
thinking  powers  dear  and  strong. 

On  page  61  we  find  this  comment  on  a 
couplet  from  "  Punch"  : 

"  Here  we  have  nicely  put  in  print  a  dis- 
tinction which  all  who  remark  the  use  of 
language,  and  who  have  opportunity,  must 
have  noticed."    (Page  61.) 

The  confusion  in  tense,  made  in  tenser 
by  the  threefold  and  harsh  use  of  have, 
the  ambiguous  phrase  "we  have  put" 
for  "we  find,"  the  unpleasant  isolation 
of  the  last  three  words,  the  awkward 
pregnancy  of  the  word  "opportunity," 
and  the  loose  employment  of  the  two 
leading  verbs,  "  remark  "  and  "  no- 
tice," where  either  might  as  well  take 
the  other's  place,  are  not  the  only  faults  of 
this  short  sentence.  In  short,  Mr.  White 
is  careless.  In  preparing  for  The  Galaxy 
the  articles  which  make  up  the  book,  he 
says,  "  I  did  not  rewrite  a  single  page,  or,  I 
believe,  a  single  sentence."  He  ought  to 
have  rewritten  many.  A  man  with  so  much 
to  say  ought  to  say  it  in  his  best  way ;  espe- 
cially when  his  best  way  of  saying  things  is 
itself  as  enjoyable  and  instructive  as  any- 
thing he  can  say.  Mr.  White's  rare  instinct 
for  clear,  racy,  forcible  speech  is  itself  the 
condemnation  of  the  passages  it  has  not 
controlled. 

Careful  writers  too  commonly  tire  the 
ear  with  trains  of  painfully  rounded  periods ; 
but  that  does  not  excuse  careless  ones  who 
tire  it  worse  with  shambling  sentences, 
made  of  straggling  clauses,  hooked  together 
loosely  with  conjunctions  or  hitched  with 
jerks.  Labored  periods  are  Mr.  White's 
aversion ;  and  people  who  shudder  them- 
selves into  a  tertian  ague  over  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay  may  take  his  style  as  a  sure  an- 
tiperiodic  But  quinine  is  poor  food  for 
health,  and  such  sentences  as  the  following 


are  not  models  of  composition : 
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"And  although  words  are  arbitrary  to  the 
in(livi<iii»I,  lo  the  race  or  the  nation  tlicy 
aic  .i.'/('7i'//>j,  and  are  themselves  the  fruit 
and  siL;n  of  I  he  giaavih  of  the  race  or  the 
ytiiiion  itselj\  and  have,  like  its  ineinben;,  a 
hi.s.or\\  and  alliancd:^  and  rii^kts  j>f  birili^ 
and  i.ilieient  /oicdts  which  emiure  as  long  as 
liicy  .vTi',  and  which  t))ey  can  transmit^  al- 
though somcwiiat  modified^  to  thek  rightful 
sui\c^sors,'"    (l*age  14.) 

T!»cie  are  fifteen  words  in  this  sen- 
tence with  any  one  of  which  it  might  stop 
and  be  gran»maticaliy  complete.  In  this 
respect,  perhaps,  Kufus  Choate  himself 
never  spoke,  much  leas  wrote,  its  fellow. 
Its  unequalled  capacity  for  full  stops,  how- 
ever, is  only  curious;  its  faults  are  harsh- 
ness and  obscurity. 

Nor  fuily  by  example,  but  sometimes  by 
precept,  does  Mr.  White  teach  error.  The 
most  wilful  of  writers,  he  pets  certain  rules, 
forgetting  higher  ones,  and  even  surprises 
readers  once  in  a  while  by  outgrammaring 
his  enemies  the  grammarians,  in  applying 
some  cast-iron  formula.  It  is  for  the  stiff 
ghosts  of  Lindley  Murray  and  Goold 
Brown,  rather  than  for  Shakespeare's  schol- 
ars, to  enjoy  his  savage  reproof  of  **  the 
confusion  of  the  preterite  and  past  par- 
ticiple" in  some  old  English  verbs  of  the 
strong  conjugation  (page  119,  etc.).  To 
him  begun,  sprung,  sung,  drunk,  as  pre- 
terites, and  wrote,  rose,  stole,  mistook,  bade, 
drank,  as  participles,  are  "errors,"  "con- 
fusion," "mistakes,"  and  "blunders.** 
"  British  writers  of  the  la^  century,  and  of 
the  early  part  of  the  present,"  are  cen- 
sured for  saying  "  wrote  "  instead  of  "  writ- 
ten," as  if  that  bad  been  a  new  thing  in 
Sterne's  day.  The  fact  is  that  this  "  confu- 
sion," in  many  of  our  strong  verbs,  is  as 
old  as  the  language.  "The  world  begun," 
"he  sung."  "  I  drunk,"  "  he  had  formerly 
wrote,"  "these  errors  are  arose,"  "how 
am  I  mistook,"  "  I  have  took  upon  me," 
"you  all  have  drank,  "  writes  Shakespeare, 
in  solemn  speeches  as  well  as  in  loose  talk, 
using  the  two  forms,  in  some  twenty  or 
more  verbs,  quite  indiscriminately.  From 
his  day  the  differentiation  of  the  two,  in 
most  of  ilic  verbs,  has  gone  on,  until  it  is 
now  fair  to  say  that  usage  has  decided 
against  the  expressions  cited  above ;  but 
not  that  he  who  utters  them,  whether  in 
quoting  the  English  classics  or  in  speaking 
his  own  mind,  thereby  takes  rank  among 
"  entirely  illiterate  people."  What  higher 
authority  for  good  usage  is  there  than  Ten- 


nyson ?    Yet  he  has  written  few  sweeter 
lines,  and  none  more  correct,  than  these  : 
Then  echo-like  our  voices  rauj?  ; 

Wc  sui:g,  though  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sung  wiili  hitu 
Last  year  ;  imixluously  we  sang. 

But  Mr.  White,  in  his  defiant  way,  goes 
on  to  assert  his  will  against  the  English 
tongue,  as  written  and  spoken  for  the  last 
eight  generations.  To  say  "  The  jury  has 
sat  a  long  while,  for  The  jury  has  sitten  for 
a  long  while,"  and  to  say  "He  done  it, 
for  He  did  it,"  are  to  him  "exactly  corre- 
sponding errors."  (Page  120.)  Now,  in 
fact,  not  only  is  has  sat  good  English,  but 
sat  is  the  only  past  participle  tin's  poor  verb 
has.  In  Shakespeare's  day,  sitten  was  al- 
ready as  dead  as  the  still  older  form  geseten^ 
and  neither  of  them  has  had  a  resurrection. 
Hobbes,  to  be  sure,  has  the  participle  sitten^ 
and  so  he  has  the  adjective  turbidous,  the 
verb  misproper,  and  the  noun  hickcyexe, 
none  of  which  we  preserve.  Again,  Mr. 
White  says :  "  Got  being  the  preterite  of 
get^  as  did  is  of  do^  he  liad  got  is  an  error  of 
the  same  class  as  he  had  did ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  got  is  the  past  participle 
of  get^  as  doiie  is  of  doy  he  got  is  really 
no  worse  than  he  dotUy  only  more  common 
among  people  of  some  education."  (Page 
121.)  But  may  not  got  be  both  preterite 
and  participle,  like  brought  and  loz'ed  ?  In 
fact,  it  is  so,  and  has  been  so  for  ages.  Mr. 
White  wants  to  recover  the  lost  viorAsgat 
and  gottt^ity  but  it  was  alreatly  too  late  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  whose  genuine  writings 
have-not  at  all,  gotten  but  twice,  and^«/ 
in  both  senses  more  than  a  hundred  times. 

"  The  use  of  ///,  an  adverb,  as  an  atljec- 
tive"  (p.  197),  is  made  by  Mr.  White  an  in- 
excusable British  perversion  of  the  word. 
In  fact,  ;//  is  short  for  «///,  and  was  always 
an  adjective.  Its  use  as  such,  which  Mr. 
White  calls  "  an  incongruity  **  that  is  "  ap- 
parent, new-born,  and  needless,"  has  been 
universal,  from  Shakespeare,  who  speaks 
of  ill  flishions,  ill  fortune,  ill  opinions, 
and  ill  words,  to  the  common  folk,  who 
put  ill  luck  and  an  ill  wind  into 
their  homely  proverbs.  What  really  of- 
fends the  pice  ear  is  the  affected  use  of 
the  general  word  ///  for  the  specific  word 
sick.  The  sick  man  is  ill  in  health,  as 
the  bankrupt  is  ill  in  fortune,  and  the  boor 
in  maimers  ;  but  to  say  ///  for  sick  is  as  in- 
accurate and  inelegant  as  to  sav  /'//  for  hoor- 
tshy  or  sick  for  qualmish^  save  that  there  hai 
been  for  at  least  three  hundredyears  an  un» 
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fortunate  tendency  in  the  language  to  spe- 
cialize ///  in  the  sense  of  si'cJt,  and  it  cannot 
be  resisted  now. 

Mr.  White  carelessly  misrepresents  the 
harmless  sign  &c,  saying  **  ^/  c^lara  is  nKrrely 
l^tiii  for  and  other  thiiigs^^^  and  is  therefore 
"no  such  thing  "  as  "  an  equivalent  ior and 
S0 forth.'*  Who  knows  better  than  he  that 
et  cttera  is  not  Latin  for  and  other  things^ 
but  for  aftd  iJie  rest?  A  moment  s  thought 
will  show  that  it  is  properly  enough  used 
wherever  "the  rest"  may  be  understood 
without  writing  it  at  length,  and  that,  in 
such  cases,  it  corresponds  dosdy  to  and  so 
forth.  Nor  is  he  happier  in  calling  the 
common  idiom  ^^both  alike'*  as  gross  a  bull 
as  was  ever  perpetrated.  We  might  again 
appeal  to  Shakespeare  against  the  most  in- 
telligent of  his  editors  ("  King  John/'  act  ii., 
scene  2): 

Bknd  hath  bro«^ht  blood,  lud  bk>ws  have  answer- 
ed b!ows ; 

Streagth  matched  with  ttrength,  and  power  con- 
fronted power : 

Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

It  does  not  avail  to  say  that  the  phrase  is 
80  absurd  that  even  "very  long  and  very 
eminent  usage  "  is  of  no  weight  for  it  (page 
89) ;  for,  as  Mr.  White  well  says  elsewhere, 
"  Wlien  a  word,  a  plwrase,  or  an  idiom  is 
found  in  use  both  in  common  speech  and  in 
the  writings  of  educated  men,  we  may  be 
almost  sure  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
usage  *'  (page  257) ;  and  again,  "There  is 
no  surer  way  to  a  weak,  poor,  artificial  style 
than  the  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  use 
of  words  and  phrases  of  spontaneous 
growth,  which  are  not  at  variance  with 
reason,  and  which  have  long  been  used  by 
all  classes  of  speakers  *'  (page  125). 

Such  mistakes  as  these  come  from  Mr. 
White's  too  great  contempt  for  details. 
He  has  no  genius  for  the  infinitely  small  ; 
no  patience  for  nice  discriminations  which 
do  not  hang  by  something  high  and  broad. 
His  errors  in  trifles  are  many  ;  but  his  large 
manner  and  healthy  spirit  make  it  always 
both  entertaining  and  instructive  to  read 
them.  Never  did  a  wayward  guide  mislead 
his  friends  more  gracefully,  or  by  pleasanter 
byways.  But  his  great  sin  is  slander  of  the 
Greek  language ;  and  he  has  doubled  its 
enormity  by  putting  it  into  his  best  chapter, 
that  essay  on  "  The  Grammarless  Tongue," 
which  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  sug. 
gestive,  original,  and  complete  explosion 
of  a  scholarly  superstition  to  be  found 
i»  recent  literature.  Our  dear  mother 
toagU€»BO  lo^g  remorselessly  tortured  on 


the  rack  of  old  /brmulas  and  inflectious 
stolen  from  dead  languages,  and  still  ^nieil- 
ing  of  their  grave,  thanks  Mr.  White  for 
this  honest  and  noble  effort  to  release  her. 
From  the  date  of  that  essay,  scholastic 
English  grammar  is  as  dead  as  scholastic 
theology,  and  only  wants  time  to  find  out 
that  it  is  dead,  and  to  "  get  underneath  the 
ground  for  very  sliame." 

The  coming  generations  will  study  gram- 
mars written  on  the  principles  first  plainly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  White,  and  will  bless 
him  for  it.  But  Greek  is  Greek  still, 
the  one  perfect  tongue,  which  is  remotely 
approached  by  English  in  thoughtfulness, 
by  German  in  profuseness,  by  Italian  in 
music,  by  French  in  idiomatic  expressive- 
ness, but  which  has  the  special  excellence 
of  each  in  a  higher  mea^sure  than  any; 
and  if  it  could  to-day  be  revived  in  its 
glory,  and  made,  the  common  speech  of 
meA,  would  secure  the  future  of  civilization 
by  e^lucating  them  all.  Every  new  idea 
reached  by  man  expresses  itsell  in  Greek,  l)e- 
cause  it  is  the  only  language  whose  genitis  is 
literally  universal ;  and  ^le  luitural  sciences, 
in  speaking  English,  even  now  use  nwre 
Greek  words  than  were  known  to  Hoiv.er. 
Mr.  White  calls  Greek  the  most  compli- 
cated of  tongues,  and  thinks  its  complica- 
tion "a  sign  of  rudeness  and  a  remnant 
of  barbarism."  But  this  superficial  judg- 
ment comes  of  looking  at  Greek  from  with- 
out, with  the  eye  of  a  philologist,  which  sees 
the  life  of  the  language  no  more  than  the 
eye  of  an  anatomist  can  see  a  beautiful  hu- 
man life  in  the  shreds  of  a  dissected  corpse; 
Magnificently  right  as  he  is  in  dentHindng 
our  pretence  of  grammar  where  we  have 
none,  he  is  stupendously  wrong  to  rejoice  in 
our  poverty  as  wealth.  Let  us  make  what 
profit  and  delight  we  can  oi  our  own  \ine- 
yard,  but  not  call  the  grai>es  of  Chios  s<nir. 

No  one  will  mistake  all  this  fault-finding 
for  a  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  White's  Ixiok. 
Chaff  may  be  plentiful,  and  yet  it  is  not  the 
harvest.  While  winnowing  any  l>ook  t«f  its 
errors,  the  eyes  easily  get  dimmed  with  the 
dust,  and  fail  to  see  the  heavy  grains  of  truth. 
One  solid  piece  of  wisdom  is  the  half  logical, 
all  literary  apijendix  on  the  saying.  "  The 
exception  proves  the  rule."  It  d«>es  so, 
but  only  when  it  is  proved  to  Im?  an  excep- 
tion. The  faults  to  be  found  in  this  work 
are  exceptions,  and  that  they  are  worth 
mention  at  all  is  because  they  are  in  a  wise, 
healthful,  and  instructive  ho  »k.  Mr.  White 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  churls  who 

stand,  with  rule  and  rod,  on  the  old  bounda-i/> 
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lies  of  the  language,  and  resist  every  change ; 
nor  with  the  theorists  who  invent  each  his 
own  compass  of  fancy  or  of  rule,  to  run  the 
lines  anew.  His  business  is  the  protection 
of  the  English  tongue,  not  in  its  statics,  but 
in  its  dynamics ;  not  in  its  fixed  forms,  but 
in  its  free  life.  With  a  taste  that  is  at  once 
severe  aud  catholic,  he  welcomes  all  that 
will  enrich  the  writer  or  the  speaker,  and 
rejects  all  besides.  But  his  merit  lies  less 
in  the  special  judgments  he  gives  than  in 
the  spirit  of  the  judge,  his  manly  vigor,  his 
thorough  sincerity,  his  instinct  for  the  sub- 
stantial, his  fierceness  against  shams,  his  ut- 
ter irreverence  for  imposing  authority,  his 
grand  trust  in  his  principles  against  the 
world.  Not  that  a  host  of  his  particular 
lessons  are  not  useful ;  and  nearly  every 
reader  will  have  to  give  op  habitual  forms 
of  speech,  perhaps  cherished  ones  ;  but  it 
k  so  pleasant  to  sacrifice,  thera  under  such 
guidance  that  he  will  say, 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  aU. 
But  it  is  an  artist,  not  a  man  of  science, 
we  are  dealing  wi^h ;  and  his  book  is  best 
studied  as  a  worthy  expression  of  the  true 
literary  spirit,  rather  than  as  a  collection  of 
facts.  It  is  a  good  hand-book  for  the  read- 
ing man  to  keep  before  him,  gathering  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  its  doctrines,  and  filling 
out  its  omissions  ;  but  the  man  who  catches 
its  tone  and  method,  and  learns  to  look  on 
language  and  its  problems  from  the  high 
places  in  which  the  author's  mind  habitu- 
ally moves,  will  get  fi'om  it  something  bet- 
ter than  knowledge :  would  that  our  poor 
speech  had  for  this  something  a  more  ade- 
quate name  than  Taste. 

,The  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Company  have 
in  press  and  will  soon  publish  a  translation 
of  Victor  Hugo's  famous  **  Le  Napol^n  le 
Petit,"  under  the  title  of  "The  Destroyer 
of  the  Second  Republic  ;  or.  Napoleon  the 
Little."  As  a  bitter,  satirical  arraignment 
of  the  fallen  Emperor,  and  merciless  dis- 
section of  his  character  and  political  career, 
this  book  possesses  to-day  an  extraordinary 
interest  The  same  house  will  also  pub- 
lish soon  "  Our  Poetical  Favorites,"  a  se- 
lection of  the  best  minor  poems  in  the 
English  language,  made  by  Professor  A.  C. 
Kendrick,  of  Rochester  University,  a  gen- 
tleman well  qualified  for  the  task.  The 
volume  will  contain  many  choice  poems 
heretofore  almost  inaccessible.  "  The  Shad- 
ow of  Moloch  Mountain,"  by  Mrs.  Jane  G. 
Austin,  the  author  of  *<  Cipher,"  which  was 


so  popular  as  a  serial  in  The  GaisAXT,  will 
be  published  by  Sheldon  &  Company  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Hale's  new  book, "  Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten"  (Roberts  Brothers), 
sketches  in  an  amusing  and  suggestive  way 
the  possible  consequences  which  might  flow 
firom  a  single  unselfish  life.  His  hero,  Harry 
Wadsworth,  does  not  appear  in  the  story 
except  in  the  efiects  which  his  character 
produces  on  all  who  know  or  who  hear  of 
him.  He  is  a  young  railroad  fi*eight  agent, 
whom  his  fiiend  "Colonel  Ingham"  de- 
scribes as  "the  most  manly  and  most 
womanly  fellow  he,  whom  I  ever  knew ;  the 
merriest  and  the  fi'eshest,  and  the  bravest 
and  the  wisest ;  the  most  sympathizing  when 
people  were  sorry,  and  the  most  sympathiz- 
ing when  they  were  glad.  .  .  .  Simply,  he 
was  the  most  spirited  man  who  ever  stum- 
bled over  me ;  he  was  possessed,  and  pos- 
sessed with  a  true  spirit — that  was  what  he 
was ;  and  so  he  had  guns  enough,  and  more 
than  guns  enough,  for  any  emergency."  In 
other  words,  he  was  the  typical  "  live  man," 
as  we  meet  him  more  or  less  frequently  in 
a  good  deal  of  the  current  semi-religious 
literature,  whose  personal  magnetism  counts 
for  everything,  and*  his  brains  and  beliefii 
f«r  little  or  nothing.  On  the  occasioM  of  his 
funeral,  ten  of  Wadsworth's  fiiends,  being 
accidentally  detained  together  at  a  railway 
station,  while  away  the  time  in  forming 
themselves  into  a  club  which  shall  extend 
the  influence  of  that  life  which  has  so  much 
elevated  theirs.  They  adopt  his  four  mot- 
toes :  "  To  look  up  and  not  down  ;  to  look 
forward  and  not  back ;  to  look  out  and  not 
in ;  and  to  lend  a  hand ;"  resolve  to  live  up 
to  them,  and  to  communicate  by  letter  with 
"Colonel  Ingham"  once  in  every  three 
years  on  the  results  of  their  trial.  Thence- 
forward the  club  expands  itself  in  a  tenfold 
ratio  with  every  third  year,  until  in  1882, 
just  twenty-seven  years  from  the  death  of 
the  founder  of  the  new  religion — ^a  religion 
which  the  "  Colonel "  modestly  aflfirms  to  be 
not  really  new,  but  to  have  "  a  little  addi- 
tional vigor  and  a  little  more  simplicity  than 
the  old" — ^the  influence  of  his  character  has 
extended  to  one  thousand  millions  of  people, 
and  regenerated  and  made  perfectly  self- 
sacrifidng  and  happy  the  entire  world.  It 
is  a  pleasing  idea,  although  it  reminds  ns  a 
little  of  King  Alphonso's  wish  that  he 
might  have  been  consulted  about  the 
creation.  It  seems  almost  like  a  pity,  in 
looking  over  Mr.  Hale's  little  story,  that 
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the  "live  man"  theory  had  not  been 
better  understood  two  thousand  years  aga 
Twenty-seven  years  appears  ample  time 
for  bringing  in  the  millennium  under  the 
new  dispensation,  while  under  the  old  one — 
which,  though  less  "  vigorous  and  simple,*' 
was  also,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  under 
this  new  light,  based  on  a  theory  of  personal 
mfluence — we  are  yet  wandering  in  darkness. 
At  least,  if  it  were  not  that  we  read  in  that 
other  life  that  He  who  lived  it  **  came  not 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword,"  that  is  the 
way  the  world  would  look  when  one  lifts 
one*s  eyes  from  Mr.  Hale*s  rose-colored 
pictures  of  the  "possible  reformation." 
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Mr.  Kinahan  Cornwalus's  "Tale  of 
Love  and  Adventure  "  (Carleton)  is  a  pro- 
duction which  we  find  to  be  more  amusing 
than  edifying.  Such  a  collection  of  horrors 
IS  he  has  crowded  into  the  first  forty  pages 
of  his  book  is  enough  to  make  one*s  blood 
run  cold,  as  the  old  sa3ring  goes — though  a 
correcter  description  of  the  efiect  actually 
produced  by  them  is  to  say  that  they  are 
likely  to  turn  the  reader's  stomach.  Sensa- 
tionsil  novels  are  well  enough  in  their  way, 
but  even  the  natural  and  laudable  desire  of 
writing  a  "great  American  novel "  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  excuse  a  novelist  for  allowing 
one  of  his  characters  ato  kill  another  by 
inserting  a  poker  into  one  after  the  other 
of  his  eyes,  and  then  dissolving  him  by 
means  of  potash  into  a  "  brown,  saponaceous 
fluid,"  and  "  emptying  him  by  jugftils  into 
a  cesspool"  However,  this  is  as  £u-  as  Mr. 
Comwallis*s  search  after  the  horrible  leads 
him ;  his  hero  thereafter  has  many  moving 
accddents  by  flood  and  field,  and  at  last 
finds  himself  making  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords,,  but,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  he  does  not  pensonally 
assist  at  any  more  murders.  He  is  a  pleas- 
ing person,  this  Mr.  Washington  Edmunds 
Duncan,  who  relates  his  adventures  for  us. 
One  is  almost  at  a  loss  what  to  admire  most 
about  him — ^whether  the  exemplary  Chris- 
tian charity  which  leads  him  to  declare  that 
he  has  freely  and  frilly  forgiven  those 
fiends  in  human  shape  who  darkened  his 
young  existence,  and  to  reflect  that  had  it 
not  been  fr»r  the  religious  principles  of  the 
worst  of  his  tyrants  he  might  have  been 
even  worse  off  than  he  was ;  or  the  cool 
courage  with  which  he  pursues  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase  in  Afiica,  where  on  almost 
aoy  night  the  plain  focts  of  the  case  enable 
him  to  make  tittle  jottings  like  this  in  his 
4kKfi    ^'Siaoe  my  last  entry  I  have  ahol 


sixteen  elephants,-  twelve  lions,  four  lion- 
esses, three  rhinoceroses,  seven  hippo- 
potami, eighteen  springboks,  besides  two 
hundred  head  of  smaller  game ;"  or  finally, 
that  practical,  positive  philosophy  which 
enables  him  to  make  without  apparent  efibrt 
reflections  like  this:  "How  joyous  and 
gladdening  then,  to  me,  this  redprodty  of 
afiection,  this  unity  of  hearts !  I  say  hearts, 
because  the  sense  is  well  understood,  and 
that  is  exactly  the  sense  I  mean  to  convey ; 
but  in  reality  the  heart  is  no  more  the  seat 
of  feeling  than  the  right  or  left  thumb  or  the 
middle  finger.  So,  too,  of  the  spleen,  and 
much  beside;  such  allusions  have  their 
foundation  in  vulgar  errors." 

There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  how- 
ever; and  though  we  should  be  loath  to 
recommend  the  book  to  young  readers,  and 
should  think  it  more  than  likely  to  seriovsly 
displease  older  ones,  yet  it  is  so  full  of 
incident  and  adventure,  and  so  prudently 
conservative,  so  far  as  words  go,  in  point 
of  morality  and  orthodox  beliefs,  that  we 
suppose  it  likely  enough  to  gain  more  readers 
than  we  wish  for  it 


As  usual,  Miss  Ellen  Frothingham  shows 
herself  a  patient  and  faithful  translator ;  her 
version  of  Goethe's  "  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea" (Roberts  Brothers)  is  pleasant  read- 
ing, and  makes  a  most  suitable  book  for  a 
holiday  present  It  is  hardly  finding  fault 
with  her,  we  suppose,  to  say  that  we  find 
ourselves  better  pleased  with  her  work 
when  she  has  simple  prose  like  Aucrbach's 
"  Edelweiss  "  to  put  into  an  English  dress, 
than  when  she  undertakes  to  render  Goethe 
into  English  hexameters.  So  fiu*  as  we 
know,  hexameters  have  an  awkward  trick 
of  halting  at  not  infrequent  intervals,  even 
when  treated  by  poets  more  experienced  in 
the  use  of  them  than  we  sup|>ose  Mi3s 
Frothingham  to  be ;  and  to  say  that  occa- 
sional lines  in  her  translation  read  more  like 
ill-arranged  prose  than  like  poetry  is,  after 
all,  only  saying  that  she  has  undertaken  a 
task  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  that  to  have 
mastered  perfectly  all  its  difficulties  would 
have  shown  her  to  be  something  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  able  translator  we  all 
know  her  to  be. 

In  "The  CasUways"  (Sheldon  &  Ca) 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  has  spread  a  feast  to 
the  liking  of  his  boy  readers.  The  adventures 
of  these  "  Castaways  "  are  placed  upon  the 
wild  shores  of  Borneo.  The  wonders  of  tropi- 
cal lands,  gorillas,  big  snakes,  sharks,  strange 
fruits,  he  describea  so  graphically  that  every 
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boy  will  wish  his  lines  had  been  cast  away 
in  such  pleasant  places.  From  the  days  of 
"poor  Robinson  Crusoe"  no  juvenile  litera- 
ture ha-s  l)een  more  popular  than  tales  like 
this,  and  Captain  Keid  has  made  an  addi- 
tion to  it  that  will  delight  the  children. 


CURRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE* 

A  LATH  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
toiy  of  German  intellectual  development  is 
Haym's  "  Romantic  School "  ("Die  Roman- 
tische  Schule  ;  ein  Beitragzur  Geschichtedes 
Deatschen  Geistes.  Von  R.  Haj-m.  Berlin : 
GHrtner.     Imperial  8vo.,  951  pp.) 

In  all  the  histories  of  the  literatures  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance,  there  is  no 
page  more  interesting  than  that  which  relates 
the  rise,  progress,  and  conquests  of  the  Ro- 
mantic School  of  German  literature.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  appeared,  the 
men  who  formed  it,  the  inspiration  they 
sought,  the  objects  they  aimed  to  accomplish, 
and  their  marked  influence  on  their  national 
literature,  are  all  subjects  of  varied  and  ex- 
citing attraction. 

In  some  few  directions,  small  paths  of  pro- 
gress were  many  years  before  opened  for  the 
coming  of  this  school.  As,  for  example,  by 
Lessing,  when  he  demolished  Voltaire's  crit- 
icism of  Shakespeare,  and  taught  his  coun- 
trymen what  the  great  English  bard  really 
was ;  by  Thomasius,  who  rebuked  the 
Frenchified  German  spoken  in  his  day, 
and  delivered  the  first  university  lecture 
in  his  mother  tongue  ;  by  Count  Stolberg, 
who  wrote  the  first  ballads  of  mediaeval  love 
and  chivalry ;  and  by  Biirger,  who  followed 
Stoll)erg,  a4)d  whose  "Leonore**  may  be 
counted  as  sure  of  immortality.  Later, 
Goethe  had  written  his  "Goctz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  and  Schiller  had  produced  his 
"Robl)ers,"  a  volcanic  piece  of  literature 
for  that  day. 

Swarming  on  their  footsteps  came  the 
"Power  ^fen"  (Kraflmanner),  who  created 
the  •*  Storm  and  Stress  '*  period,  and  struck 
with  frantic  continuousness  the  chords  first 
touched  by  really  great  poets. 

Then  was  literary  Germany  filled  with 
boisterous  cries  of  misanthropic  heroism^ 
love,  madness,  and  loud  lamentation  ;  then 
rose  into  exclusive  respectability  outlaws, 
ghostt,  man-haters,  and  robbers.  The  in- 
sane TObbiHh  cu1mh1a^ed  ki  the  •*Rlnaldo 
Rinaldini  '*  of  Vulpius,  bot  had  already  re- 
ceived its  qutetns  from  ihe  stinfi^ing  satire 
of  Goethe,  Sdrillcr,  and  the  Schltfgels,  who 

•Works  noticed  may  t>e  had  of  E.  Steiger,  27 
Knnkrort  sttMC 


in  the  Xentfn  visited  this  literary  rabble 
with  what  Carlyle  calls  "  astonishment  and 
unknown  pangs." 

Tieck,  Novalis,  and  the  brothers  Schle- 
gel  are  usually  accepted  as  the  founders  of 
the  Romantic  School.  Theirs  was  not  a  for- 
mally constituted  sodety,  but  an  associa- 
tion brought  about  by  friendship,  sympathies 
of  taste,  and  coinddence  of  views  in  phi- 
losophy. "With  these  four  have  also  been 
named  Schlciermacher,  who  was  assisted 
by  Frederick  Schlegel  in  his  translation  of 
Plato,  Steffens,  Wacktnroder,  Arnim,  Wer- 
ner, Schiitz,  Adam  Miiller,  Joseph  Gorres, 
and  the  philosopher  Schelling. 

Their  qualifications  for  the  great  work 
they  undertook  were  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  German  mid- 
dle age,  a  deep  and  penetrating  acquaint- 
ance with  Shakespeare  and  with  Calderon, 
and  a  perfect  appredationof  the  capabilities 
of  romantic  poetry,  and  its  relation  to  the 
classical  or  antique. 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  ques- 
tions, What  is  classical  ?  what  is  romantic  ? 
Truly,  questions  not  easy  of  reply,  if  an- 
swer be  made  with  due  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  logic  and  literature  ;  nay,  the 
mere  attempt  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them  would  be  attended 
with  its  own  diflicultits.  The  fine  arts  pos- 
sess various  sensuous  images  which  might 
readily  interpret  this  difference  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  of  these,  architecture  presents 
probably  the  most  obvious.  Place  your- 
self in  imagination  between  a  classic  temple 
of  andent  Greece  and  a  grand  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  in  looking  at  them  you  have 
at  once  the  exponents  of  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  before  you.  Regularity,  beauty 
of  form,  calm  expression,  and  subdued  emo- 
tion characterize  the  one  ;  exuberance,  wild 
fancy,  loveliness,  and  holiness,  the  other. 
Classic  inspiration  has  its  source  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mythology,  which  was  simply 
the  deification  of  what  appeared  most  ad- 
mirable in  human  action.  But  the  gross- 
ness  of  this  heathen  worship  drew  heaven 
down  to  earth.  Christian  inspiration  seeks 
to  draw  man  up  to  heaven. 

Compared  with  the  classic  calmness  and 
pladdity  of  Goethe's  pagan  reflections,  the 
Romantidsts,  when  once  fairly  embarked, 
seeraed  mysteriotis  and  unintelligible.  This 
was  the  objection  urged  against  them  by 
English  critics  until  there  arose  one  who 
swept  it  away.  "The  key,"  he  said,  "tp 
un^rAtand  the  intellectual  genesis  of  sud^ 
xAtiM  as  Frederick  Schlegel,  Novalis,  aAd 
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Gdrres,  is  the  Catholic  rcKgion.  What  yoa 
complain  o!  in  them  is  the  legitimate  pro- 
duct ot  the  profound  meditation  on  things 
infinite  and  eternal  on  which  Christianity  is 
based.  And  do  not  even  our  own  divines, 
so  dexterous  to  measure  all  things  with  a 
square,  logical  understanding,  nevertheless 
delight  to  tell  us — and  tell  us  truly— that 
there  is  something  mysterious,  unfathom- 
able, infinite,  in  the  Christian  religion? 
What  is  God?  What  is  heaven?  What 
IS  immortality  ?  Are  these  ideas  borrowed 
from  the  outer  senses  which  we  can  lay  out 
before  us  in  a  tangible  shape,  as  a  heathen 
sculptor  chiiielled  out  the  strength  of  his 
Hercules,  the  cunning  of  his  Mercury,  the 
beauty  of  his  Apollo  ? 

**  Let  us  give  due  weight  to  the  spiri  tual,  to 
themeta')hysical,  the  transcendental  element 
of  Christianity,  or  we  shall  altogether  foil 
to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  German  litera- 
ture — the  philosophy  of  the  Romantic 
School." 

Fully  admitting  the  existence  of  much 
that  was  admirable  in  the  classics,  the  Ro> 
manticists  contended  for  a  spirituality  in 
literature  more  consonant  with  the  belief  in 
Christian  immortality  than  cold  heathenism 
could  |>ossibIy  be ;  and  while  they  conceded 
that  the  classic  pagan  world  was  not  only  a 
proper  but  a  beautiful  subject  of  contempla* 
tion  and  study,  it  was  not  there  they  sought 
moral  sympathy  and  Hispiration. 

And  here  was  the  dividing  line  between 
Goethe  and  the  Romanticists.  Sedulously 
avoiding  all  expression  that  might  be  taken 
for  sympathy  with  Christianity,  the  so-calM 
"Master  of  the  Beautiful"  lived  in  the 
ancient  artistic  world,  and  would  have  it 
thouj;ht  that  in  him  its  spirit  had  again  con>e 
upon  the  earth.  Such  was  certainly  the 
impression  he  made  upon  many  readers. 
Heinrich  Heine  says  that  until  he  with  hfs 
own  eyes  saw  Goethe  in  the  flesh,  he  covld 
scarcely  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  the 
great  poet  was  really  the  mighty  Jupiter. 
"Verily*  when  I  visited  him  at  Weimar, 
and  stood  in  his  presence,  I  inrolnntarily 
turned  my  eyes  one  side  to  see  if  the  eagle, 
with  the  thunderbolts  in  his  beak,  were  not 
attendant  upon  him.  I  was  jdst  on  the 
point  of  aiUressing  him  in  Gfeelc,  but  when 
I  perceived  that  he  spoke  Getrtan,  I  t»ld 
him  in  tl^  timguage  that '  the  plwns  iipon 
the  roiKi  bettfreen  Jena  and  Weimhr  had  an 
cxEellenl  relish/  Many  a  lonfc  winter  night 
had  T  tho'ight  to  m5rseU'  h«w  ranch  that  wa«. 
Aftyaod  profound  I  irtiould  saf  to  Goethe 
if  4ver  I  shoold  »ee  hinHi  and  when  at  last 


I  saw  him,  I  told  him  that   Saxon   plums 
were  excellent ! " 

It  was  on  acconut  of  his  persistent  pagan- 
ism that  the  Romntiticists  tiiinlty  departed 
from  the  profound  respect  an^j  kiiulness  with 
which  they  had  treated  Goethe.  Novalls 
openly  expressed  his  indii»nati(>i..  Frederick 
Schlegel  averred  in  glowing  anger  that  he  was 
a  heathen  converted  to  M<»hamnieilatiisin. 

Next  to  the  religious  idea  with  the  Ro- 
manticists  came  as  of  highest  hui)orlance  a 
feeling  of  intense  nationality.  Tl»ey  placed 
in  a  new  light  the  chivalrous  s])irii  ot  the 
forgotten  and  despised  middle  ages,  where, 
after  all,  German  unity  was  alone  to  l)e  found. 
Admiration  for  andent  German  art  and 
poetry  was  aronsed,  and  their  relics  sought 
for  in  every  direction. 

The  pictures  of  John  of  Cologne,  of  DUrer, 
and  of  many  old  and  forgotten  painters  again 
saw  the  light  of  day ;  and  this  movement 
originated  the  foundation  of  the  remarkable 
collection  of  old  German  pictures  which  the 
modem  traveller  now  admires  at  Munich. 
Tlie  quaint  ditties  of  the  Minnesingers  were 
again  heard,  and  noble  Gothic  architecture, 
that  •'frozen  music  "of  religion,  was  once 
more  looked  up  to  with  the  enthusiastic  eyes 
of  Christian  admiration. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  the  Romantic  School  with  the 
philosophical  development  of  the  period. 

After  the  secular  separation  of  philosophy 
and  theology  accomplished  by  Descartes, 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  career  and  fate 
of  philosophy  in  France.  In  Germany  it 
was  otherwise.  In  rejecting  the  principle 
of  religious  authority,  German  philosophy 
thought  itself  consistently  bound  to  seek 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  through  reason 
and  philosophical  resear-ch.  Consequently, 
German  philosophy  as  compared  with 
French  was  profoundly  reli2:ious  in  the 
sense  that  it  looked  upward.  And  this  is 
the  striking  difference  between  the  French 
and  German  syj*tems ;  for,  as  St.  Marc 
Girardin  pithily  expresses  it,  the  ei^icjraph 
for  the  history  of  philosophy  in  France  \ 
should  be,  "  How  to  exclude  God ;  *'  and 
for  that  of  Germany,  "  How  to  find  God." 

The  "Th^odic^e"  of  I^ilmitz  was  the 
first  effort  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme BetTtg  through  mere  human  reason. 
His  disciple  Wolff  gave  system  to  his  ideas. 

Then  came  the  great  destroyer,  Kant, 
w!th  his  "  Pure  Rffason.''  Quick  I  v  he  over- 
threw all  that  Wolff 'had  tan^hf,  and  his 
S3rstem  passed  through  Germnny  like  an 
eltctric  shock.    Kant  is  entirely  negative ; 
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and  although  hb  S3rstem  is  a  brilliant  tri- 
umph of  the  power  of  huni4n  thought,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  truthfully  assumed  that  Kant 
with  kis  philosophy,  and  Lord  Byron  with 
his  poetic  fancy,  have  but  reached  the  same 
Socratic  result 

Well  bast  thoii  ttid,  Atheu't  wisest  ton. 
All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known. 

Kant  demonstrated  to  the  disdples  of 
Wolff  that  they  proceeded  upon  incorrect 
postulates.  The  understanding,  he  says,  is 
merely  the  science  of  finite  objects.  Now, 
as  God  is  not  a  finite  object,  he  is  at  once 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  understanding. 
The  soience  of  the  infinite  is  reason  alone. 
And  this  distmction  between  reason  and  nn- 
dsrstanding,  as  laid  down  by  Kant,  rules 
all  modern  Gernun  philosophy. 

The  connection  ck  this  subject  with  the 
religious  history  of  the  Romantic  School  is 
both  interesting  and  important ;  but  we  hare 
only  undertaken  here  to  treat  it  in  its  literary 
aspect 

Ludwig  Tieck*s  "Popular  Legends,  by 
Peter  Lebrecht,*'  was  the  first  production  of 
the  Romantic  School  that  appeared  as  such. 
"  Puss  in  Booto,'*  "  The  Fair-haired  Eck- 
bcrt,"  "World  turned  Topsy-turvy,**  sound 
more  like  the  titles  of  fairy  tales  than  of 
witty  and  epigrammatic  essays,  which  in 
fact  they  are. 

Although  sadly  bruised,  German  Fhilis" 
terei  sixW  held  good  its  footing  on  the  stage  and 
among  the  novel-reading  public.  Abstract 
and  learned  disquisitions  could  not  well 
penetrate  these  regions,  and  the  conquest 
was  reserved  for  Tieck,  the  Aristophanes  of 
his  day.  "Puss  in  Boots"  and  company, 
with  refined  humor,  waggish  drollery, 
laughing  but  keen  satire,  and  good-natured 
castigation  of  all  that  was  absurd  in  the 
Philistines,  soon  pricked  the  bladder  which 
the  cudgel  of  serious  criticism  could  not 
burst  This  work  of  Tieck  was  in  other  re- 
spects a  revelation  in  German  literature* 
whose  weak  side  was  certainly  the  comic 
There  is  an  English  version  of  these  tales, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
purposely  to  demonstrate  the  powerlessnest 
of  translation. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  Tieck's  master- 
pieces, "Octavian'*  and  "Genoveva,** 
would  take  us  too  £tf  for  the  limits  of  a 
short  article. 

Frederick  Schlegel  began  his  literary 
career  by  aiding  his  friend  SchleSermacbcar 
in  his  translation  of  Plata  After  he  had 
developed  the  deep  riches  of  the  middle- 
age  romantic  poetry,  he  give  to  the  world 


his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  language  and 
wisdom  of  the  Indians.  He  accompanied 
the  Archduke  Charles  during  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1809,  and  wrote  the  celebrated 
bulletins  issued  from  the  Archduke's  head- 
quarters. Later  came  his  "  History  of  the 
Andent  Philosophical  Systems,"  his  "Lec- 
tures on  Modem  History,"  and  lastly  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language." 
Carlylc  calls  him  an  "earnest,  restless, 
wrestling,  truth-seeking  soul." 

Wackenroder  wrote  "  Heart-Gushings 
of  an  Art-loving  Cloister  Brother,"  in  which 
he  presented— for  that  day— novel  and  in- 
genious reflections  on  the  connection  be- 
tween art  and  religion,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  only  source  of  true  beauty.  The 
salient  feature  of  the  book  was  iu  enthusi- 
asm for  mediaeval  art 

Novalis  (Heinrich  von  Hardenberg)  was 
the  youngest  of  the  Romantic  School  When 
just  entering  into  manhood  he  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  as  remarkable  for 
her  mind  as  for  her  (ace.  The  first  view  of 
this  lovely  being— for  all  who  knew  her 
concur  in  representing  her  as  indescribably 
beautifiil— made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
Novalis,  that  was  visible  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  existence.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in 
reference  to  this  that  he  says :  "  There  is,  at 
times,  an  expression  which,  as  it  is  too  an- 
gelic, too  spiritually  lovely,  we  call  unearth- 
ly or  heavenly;  and  these  luminous  and 
transparent  faces  usually  exdte  an  apprehen- 
sion that  they  are  too  tender,  too  delicately 
framed  for  this  life,  and  that  it  is  death  or 
inmiorUlity  which  from  those  brilliant  eyes 
gazes  on  us  so  significantly." 

Novalis  died  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty- 
nine.  His  other  writings  were  afterwards 
collected  and  published  by  his  friends  Tieck 
and  Schlegel. 

The  names  of  Amim  and  Brentano  are 
usually  assodated — ^why,  we  will  presently 
state— although  they  individually  had  great 
literary  triumphs.  In  fancy,  exuberant, 
bright,  and  dreamy,  Amim  may  be  ranked 
next  to  Tieck.  His  masterpiece,  "The 
Countess  Dolores,"  has  these  qualities  even 
to  excess.  He  reproduced  with  great  effect 
the  national  legends,  popular  songs,  and 
Christian  pageants  of  the  late  middle-age 
perfod;  and  while  thus  occupied  with  the 
past,  was  folly  alive  to  the  present  An  ardent 
patriot,  he  keenly  felt  the  suffering  and  dis- 
grace of  his  comtry  during  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  conquest 

Clement  Brentano  (the  brother  of  Betthia 
Brtntano)  dittfagniihcd  himself  in  tales,  in 
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comedy,  and  in  tragedy ;  bat  his  name  will  be 
longest  remembered  as  the  collector,  in  con- 
junction with  Arnim,  of  a  book  of  songs 
and  poems,  published  under  the  singular 
title  of  "The  Boy's  Wonderhom"  ("Des 
Knaben  W  underhom ' ' ).  These  songs  they 
collected  orally  among  the  people  and  the 
peasants,  from  rare  books  and  perishing 
sheets.  Heinrich  Heine,  who  s^dom 
praises  an]rthing,  says :  "  I  know  not  how 
to  praise  this  book  as  it  deserves ;  it  (xm- 
tains  the  most  beauteous  flowers  of  the  Ger- 
man mind,  and  he  who  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  people  in  their 
most  love-inspiring  aspect,  must  study  these 
traditionary  songs.  At  this  moment  the 
•Wunderhom*  lies  before  me,  and  It  ap- 
pears as  if  I  were  inhaling  the  fragrance  of 
the  German  linden.'' 

The  linden  plays  a  leading  character  In 
these  songs ;  lovers  commune  beneath  its 
evening  shade  ;  it  is  their  favorite  tree,  per- 
haps because  the  linden  leaf  bears  the  shape 
of  the  human  heart  This  remark  was  once 
made  to  me  by  a  German  poet  who  is  my 
greatest  .favorite,  namely :  mysel£  Upon 
the  title-page  of  the  volume  is  a  boy  blow- 
ing a  horn,  and  when  a  German  in  a  strange 
land  looks  upon  it  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  most  £uniliar  notes  seem  to  greet  his 
ear,  and  he  is  almost  overcome  with  home- 
sickness, as  was  the  Swiss  soldier  who  stood 
sentinel  on  the  Strasburg  tower,  and  when 
be  caught  the  herdsman's  note  flung  down 
his  pike,  swam  across  the  Rhine,  but  was 
soon  retaken  and  shot  as  a  deserter.  The 
**  Wunderhom  "  contains  the  most  touching 
song  upon  it,  a  song  full  of  beauty. 

Of  A.  W.  Schlegel  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  wrote  the  well-known  "  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,"  a  great  work 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  that 
made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  aesthetics 
.  and  literature. 

Joseph  Gorres  was  the  latest  surviving 
member  of  the  original  Romantic  School. 
Bom  ia  1776,  his  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty 
and  brilliant  talents  found  room  for  their 
display  at  an  early  age.  When  but  twenty- 
two  he  went  to  Paris  with  a  deputation  to 
petition  for  the  union  of  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces 'nith  France.  But  his  youthful  no- 
tions of  liberty  were  greatly  modified  by 
what  he  saw  at  the  French  capital,  and  he 
withdrew  from  the  arena  of  politics. 

With  the  same  enthusiasm  he  threw  him- 
self ii^o  his  favorite  study,  the  natural  sci- 
ences J  published  his  "  Organology'' ;  edited 
with  Aroim  and  Brentano  a  periodical,  to 


the  no  small  discomfort  of  Voss  and  fhe 
Rationalists ;  mastered  the  whole  range  of 
Persian  literature  in  his  mythological  history 
of  the  Asiatic  world,  his  "Shah  Nameh" 
of  Ferdusi,  and  his  "  Book  of  the  Heroes  of 
Iran." 

GoiTes  was  one  of  the  few  ardent  German 
patriots  whom  the  French  yoke,  even  when 
lightest,  had  always  bitterly  galled. 

The  Romantic  School  was  eminently  p4- 
triotic  Its  strong  feature  was  its  nationali- 
ty. In  1807  Gdrres  published  his  most 
popular  German  works,  those  which  revived 
the  memory  of  heroic  periods,  and  stirrsd 
up  his  countrymen  to  the  recollection  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  Prussians,  AustrianS, 
or  Bavarians,  but  Germans ;  that  they  had  a 
common  country  and  glorious  national  rec- 
ollections, which  could  not  be  broken  aad 
wasted  by  geographical  lines.  When,  final- 
ly, Germany  was  ready  for  her  Liberattim 
War,  the  "Mercury  of  the  Rhine,"  edited 
by  G5rres,  stirred  every  true  German  heart 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder.  Up  to  thst 
period  this  paper  was  the  only  one  that  ever 
appeared  in  Germany  worthy  of  a  great  aiid 
free  nation.  In  the  hands  of  Gorrts  it  be- 
came a  gigantic  engine.  "  He  wrote,"  says 
one  of  his  countrymen,  "  less  with  ink  th  m 
with  flames."  The  English  press  copied 
entire  numbers,  and  the  title  of  "  The  Fifth 
Power"  was  given  to  Gorres  by  acclama- 
tion. 

In  1S16,  when  all  danger  had  passed  awayi, 
the  Prussian  Government  found  his  patriots 
ism  inconvenient,  and  the  "Mercury"  was 
prohibited.  He  then  returned  to  his  litera* 
ry  labors  at  Heidelberg,  but  could  not  resist 
expresssing  his  indignation  at  the  treatment 
of  the  German  Liberals  in  his  "  Germany  and 
the  B  evolution  "  (1819),  a  book  which  pro* 
duced  great  excitement  and  caused  his  ba»> 
ishment  from  Prussia,  and  for  some  years 
from  Germany. 

A  powerfifl  and  original  thinker,  his  ideas 
are  not  more  striking  than  the  language  hi 
which  he  clothes  them.  Strong,  idiomatie^ 
unchecked  by  verbal  conventionalisms,  es- 
sentially German,  his  style  flows  on  like  a 
gigantic  stream.  "  His  writings,"  sa3iS 
Wolfgang  Menzel, "  have  a  Biblical  sticn^ 
and  an  Oriental  splendor.*' 

There  was  so  much  that  was  earneftC;. 
pure^  noble,  and  patriotic  in  the  prod««- 
tions  of  this  Romantic  School,  that  it  has 
left  an*  indelible  impression  on  GernMm 
literature ;  an  impression  whose  cflfccts  witt 
still  be  visible  when  the  writers  who  made 
it  may  be  forgotten. 
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THE  PORTRAIT. 
I  NEVER  can  look  at  those  periodical  por- 
traits in  The  Galaxy  magazine  without  feel- 
ing a  wild,  tempestuous  ambition  to  be  an 
artist  I  have  seen  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pictures  in  my  time — acres  of  them  here 
and  leagues  of  them  in  the  galleries  of  Eu- 
rope—but never  any  that  moved  me  as  the 
Galaxy  portraits  do. 

There  is  the  portrait  of  Monsignore  Capel 
in  the  November  Galaxy  ;  now  could  any- 
thing be  sweeter  than  that  ?  And  there  was 
Bismarck's,  in  the  October  number;  who 
can  look  at  that  without  being  purer  and 
stronger  and  nobler  for  it  ?  And  Thurlow 
Weed's  picture  in  the  September  number ; 
I  would  not  have  died  without  seeing  that, 
no,  not  for  anything  this  world  can  give. 
But  look  back  still  further  and  recall  my 
own  likeness  as  printed  in  the  August  Gal- 
axy ;  if  I  had  been  in  my  grave  a  thousand 
years  when  that  appeared,  I  would  have  got 
up  and  visited  the  artist 

I  sleep  with  all  these  portraits  under  my 
pillow  every  night,  so  tliat  I  can  go  on 
studying  them  as  soon  as  the  day  dawns  m 
the  morning.  I  know  them  all  as  thorough- 
ly as  if  I  had  made  them  myself;  I  know 
every  line  and  mark  about  them.  Some- 
times when  company  are  present  I  shuffle 
the  portraits  all  up  together,  and  then  pick 
them  out  one  by  one  and  call  their  names, 
without  referring  to  the  printing  at  the  bot- 
tom. I  seldom  make  a  mistake — never, 
when  I  am  calm. 

I  have  had  the  portraits  framed  for  a  long 
time,  waiting  till  my  aunt  gets  everything 
ready  for  hanging  them  up  in  the  parlor. 
But  first  one  thing  and  then  another  inter- 
feres, and  so  the  thing  is  delayed.  Once 
she  said  they  would  have  more  of  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  light  they  needed  in  the  attic 
The  old  simpleton !  it  is  as  dark  as  a  tomb 
«p  there.  But  she  does  not  know  anything 
about  art  and  so  she  has  no  reverence  for  it 
When  I  showed  her  my  "  Map  of  the  Forti- 
fications of  Paris,"  she  said  it  was  rubbish. 
Well,  from  nursing  those  Galaxy  por- 
traits so  long,  I  have  come  at  last  t6  have  a 
perfect  infetuation  for  art  I  have  a  teacher 
now,  and  my  enthusiasm  continually  and  tu- 
multuousty  grows,  as  I  learn  to  use  with 


more  and  more  fiidlity  the  pencil,  brush,  and 
graver.  I  am  studying  under  De  Mellville, 
the  house  and  portrait  painter.  [His  name 
was  Smith  when  he  lived  West]  He  does 
any  kind  of  artist  work  a  body  wants,  hav- 
ing a  genius  that  is  universal,  like  Michael 
Angelo.  Resembles  that  great  artist  in  fact 
The  back  of  his  head  is  like  his,  and  he 
wears  his  hat-brim  tilted  down  on  his  nose 
to  expose  it 

I  have  been  studying  under  De  Mellville 
several  months  now.  The  first  month  I 
painted  fences,  and  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  next  month  I  whitewashed  a 
barn.  The  third,  I  was  doing  tin  roofe; 
the  fourth,  common  signs ;  the  fifth,  statu- 
ary to  stand  before  cigar  shops.  This  pres- 
ent month  is  only  the  sixth,  and  I  am  already 
in  portraits  I 

The  humble  offering  which  accompanies 
these  remarks— the  portrait  of  His  Majesty 
Willl^m  hi.,  King  of  Prussia— is  my 
fifth  attempt  in  portraits,  and  my  greatest 
success.  It  has  received  unbounded  praise 
from  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  that 
which  gratifies  me  most  is  the  frequent  and 
cordial  verdict  that  it  resembles  the  Galaxy 
portraits.  Those  were  my  first  love,  my 
earliest  admiration,  the  original  source  and 
incentive  of  my  art-ambition.  Whatever  I 
am  in  Art  to-day,  I  owe  to  the  Galaxy 
portraits.  I  ask  no  credit  for  myself— I  de- 
serve none.  And  I  never  take  any,  either. 
Many  a  stranger  has  come  to  my  exhibition 
(for  I  have  had  my  portrait  of  King  William 
on  exhibition  at  one  dollar  a  ticket),  and 
would  have  gone  away  blessing  me^  if  I  had . 
let  him,  but  I  never  did.  I  always  stated 
where  I  got  the  idea. 

King  William  wears  large  bushy  side 
whiskers,  and  some  critics  have  thought 
that  this  portrait  would  be  more  complete 
if  they  were  added.  But  it  was  not  possi- 
ble. There  was  not  room  for  side  whisk- 
ers and  epaulettes  both,  and  so  I  let  the 
whiskers  go,  and  put  in  the  epaulettes,  for 
the  sake  of  style.  That  thing  on  his  hat  is 
an  eagle.  The  Prussian  eagle — it  is  a  na- 
tional emblem.  When  I  say  hat  I  mean 
helmet ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  make  a 
picture  of  a  helmet  that  a  body  can  have 
confidence  in.  ^^  . 
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I  wish  kind  friends  everywhere  would  aid     to  be  pursued  be  cho^n  with  judgment.     I 
me  in  my  endearor  to  attract  a  little  atten-     write  for  that  magazine  all  the  time,  and  so 
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yALAXY  portraits.    I  feel  pcr- 
be  accomplished,  if  the  course 


do  many  abler  men,  and  if  I  can  get  the 
Galaxy  portraits  into  universal  lavor,  it  is 
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2II I  ask ;  the  reading  matter  will  take  care 
ofitsel£ 

GOMMENDATIOTfS  OF  THE  PORTRAIT. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Vatican. 
Pius  IX. 

It  has  none  of  that  vagueness,  that  dreamy 
spirituality  about  it,  which  many  of  the  first 
critics  of  Arkansas  have  objected  to  in  th^ 
Murillo  school  of  Art  RusKiN. 

The  expression  is  very  interesting. 

J.  W.  Titian. 

(Keeps  a  macaroni  store  in  Venice,  at  th« 
old  family  sUnd.) 

It  is  the  neatest  thing  in  still  life  I  have 
seen  for  years.  Rosa  Bonheor. 

The  smile  may  be  almost  called  unique. 
Bismarck. 

I  never  saw  such  character  portrayed  in 
a  pictured  fiice  before.     Ds  Mellvillb. 

There  is  a  benignant  simplidty  about  the 
execution  of  this  work  which  warms  the 
heart  toward  it  as  much,  full  as  much  as  it 
£»cinates  the  eye.  Landsesr. 

One  cannot  see  it  without  longing  to  con- 
template the  artist 

Frederick  William. 

Send  me  the  entire  edition— together  with 
the  plate  and  the  original  portrait— and 
name  your  own  price.  And — ^would  you 
like  to  come  over  and  stay  a  while  with  Na- 
poleon at  Wilhelmshdhe  ?  It  shall  not  cost 
you  a  cent  William  III. 

THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE 
FISHER,  DECEASED. 

This  is  history.  It  is  not  a  wild  extrava- 
ganza, like  "John  WilliamiH>n  Mackenzie's 
Great  Beef  Contract,**  but  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  fiicts  and  circumstances  with  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
interested  itself  from  time  to  time  during 
the  long  period  of  half  a  century. 

I  will  not  call  this  matter  of  George 
Fisher's  a  great  deathless  and  unrelenting 
swindle  upon  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States — for  it  has  never  been 
so  decided,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  a  grave  and 
solemn  wrong  for  a  writer  to  cast  slurs  or 
call  names  when  such  is  the  case — but  will 
simply  present  the  evidence  and  let  the 
reader  deduce  his  own  verdict  Then  we 
shall  do  nobody  injustice,  and  our  con- 
sciences shall  be  clear. 

On  or  about  the  ist  day  of  September, 


1813,  tl^e  Creek  war  being  then  in  progress 
in  Florida,  the  crops,  herds,  and  housea  of 
Mr.  Georg«  Fisher,  a  citizen,  were  de- 
stroyed, either  by  the  Indians  or  by  the 
United  Sutes  troops  in  pursuit  of  them. 
By  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  Indiaw 
destroyed  the  property,  there  was  no  relief 
for  Fisher;  but  if  the  troops  destroyed  it, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
debtor  to  Fisher  for  the  amount  involved. 

George  Fisher  must  have  considered  that 
the  Indians  destroyed  the  property,  because, 
although  he  lived  several  years  afterward, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  any 
claim  upon  the  Government 

In  the  course  of  time  Fisher  died,  and 
his  widow  married  again.  And  by  and  by, 
nearly  twenty  years  after  that  dimly-remem- 
bered raid  upon  Fisher's  cornfields,  ike 
widow  Fishff^t  new  husband  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  pay  for  the  property,  and  backed 
up  the  petition  with  many  depositions  and 
affidavits  which  purported  to  prove  that  the 
troops,  and  not  the  Indians,  destroyed  the 
property ;  that  the  troops,  for  some  inscru- 
table reason,  deliberately  burned  down 
"houses"  (or  cabins)  valued  at  |6oo,  the 
same  belonging  to  a  peaceable  private  dti- 
zen,  and  also  destroyed  various  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  same  citizen.  But 
Congress  declined  to  believe  that  the  troops 
were  such  idiots  (after  overtaking  and  scat- 
tering a  band  of  Indians  proved  to  have 
been  fbund  destro]ring  Fisher's  property)  as 
to  calmly  continue  the  work  of  destruction 
themselves  and  make  a  complete  job  of 
what  the  Indians  had  only  commenced.  So 
Congress  denied  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of 
George  Fisher  in  1832,  and  did  not  pay 
them  a  cent 

We  hear  no  more  from  them  officially 
until  1848,  sixteen  years  after  their  first 
attempt  on  the  Treasury,  and  a  full  genera- 
tion after  the  death  of  the  man  whose  fields 
were  destroyed.  The  new  generation  of 
Fisher  heirs  then  came  forward  and  put  in 
a  bill  for  dam^^es.  The  Second  Auditor 
awarded  them  18,873,  being  half  the  danv» 
age  sustained  by  Fisher.  The  Auditor  sail 
the  testimony  showed  that  at  least  half  the 
destruction  was  done  by  the  Indians  "  be/on 
the  troops  started  in  pursuit^*  and  of  course 
the  Government  was  not  responsible  for 
that  half. 

2.  That  was  in  April,  1848.  In  Decenv 
ber,  1848,  the  heirs  of  George  Fisher,  de- 
ceased, came  forward  and  pleaded  for  a 
'*  revision  "  of  their  bill  of  damages.    The 
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FevUion  was  made,  but  nothing  new  could  straightway  got  an  act  passed  transferring 

be  found  in  their  favor  except  an  error  of  the  Fisher  matter  from  the  dull  Auditor  to 

$100  in  the  former  calculation.     However,  the  ingenioos  Floyd.    What  did  Floyd  do  ? 

in  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Fisher  He  said  **  IT  was  proved  that  the  Indians 

£unily,  the  Auditor  concluded  to  go  back  destroyed  everything  they  eould  be/ore  the 

and  allow  interest  from  the  date  of  the  first  treops  entered  in  pursuits*    He  considered, 

petition  (x&ja)  to  the  date  when  the  bill  of  therefore,  that  what  they  destroyed  must 

damages  was  awarded.    This  sent  the  Fish-  have  consisted  of  *^the  houses  with  all  their 

crs  home  happy  with  sixteen  years*  interest  eontents,  and  the  liquor**  (the  most  trifling 

on  $8,873— the  same  amounting  to  ^8,997  94.  P*rt  of  the  destruction,  and  set  down  at 

Total,  $17,870  94.  only  $3,200  all  told),  and  that  the  Govern- 

3.  For  an  entire  year  the  suffering  Fisher  ment  troops  then  drove  them  off  aid  calmly 
funily  remained  quiet — even  satisfied,  after  proceeded  to  destroy — 

a  fashion.    Then  they  swooped  down  upon  Two  hundred  and  twettty  acres  of  corn  in 

Government  with  their  wrongs  once  more,  the  fields  thirty-five  acres  of  wheat,  and  nine 

That  old  patriot,  Attorney-General  Toucey,  hundred  and  eighty-six  head  of  live  stochi 

burrowed  through  the  musty  papers  of  thtf  [What  a  singularly  intelligent  army  we  had 

Fishers  arid  discovered  one  more  chance  for  in  those  days,  according  to  Mr.  Floyd — 

the  desolate  orphans — interest  on  that  origi-  though  not  according  to  the  Congress  of 

nal  award  of  $8,873  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  destruction  1832.] 

of  the  property  (1813)  up  to  1832!    Result,  So  Mr.  Floyd  dedded  that  the  Govern- 

$10,004  89  for  the  indigent  Fishers.     So  ment  was  not  responsible  for  that  $3,200 

now  we  have :  First,  $8,873  damages ;  sec-  worth  of  rubbish  which  the  Indians  de- 

ond,  interest    on    it   from    1832  to   1848,  stroyed,  but  was  responsible  for  the  prop- 

^997  94;  third,  interest  on  it  dated  back  erty  destroyed  by  the  troops— which  property 

to  1813,  $10,004  89.     ToUl,  $27,875  83  I  consisted  of  (I  quote  from  the  printed  U.  S. 

What  better  investment  for  a  great-grand-  Senate  document)— 

child  tlian  to  get  the  Indians  to  bum  a     Com  «t  BasMtt's  creek $3,000 

cornfield  for    him  sixty  or  seventy  years     Cattle 5,000 

before  his  birth,  and  plausibly  lay  it  qa     S»«clchogfc 1,050 

lunatic  United  States  troops?  v^t^^""\'.\'\ !!!!!!!!"*".*"    '**^ 

4.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Fishers  Hidea.!!!!!!!.'.'!!!!!!!.!!!.'!".!!!!'..!.'!!!   4,000 

let  Congress  alone  for  five  years— or,  what     Com  on  the  Alabama  river 3,50a 

is  perhaps  more  likely,  failed  to  make  them-  

selves  heard  by  Congress  for  that  length  of  Total $18,104 

time.     But  at  last,  in  1854,  they  got  a  hear-  That  sura,  m  his  report,  Mr.  Floyd  calls 

ing.    They  persuaded  Congress  to  pass  an  the  **full  value  of  the  property  destroyed 

act  requiring  the  Auditor  to  re-examine  their  by  the  troops."    He  allows  thai  sum  to  the 

case.    But  this  time  they  stumbled  upon  the  starving  Fishers,  together  with  interest 

misfortune  of  an  honest  Secretary  of  the  from  1813.     From  this  new  sum  total  the 

Treasury    (Mr.  James    Guthrie),    and    he  amounts  already  paid  to  the  Fishers  were 

spoiled  everything.     He  said  in  very  plain  deducted,  and  then  the  cheerful  remainder 

language  that  the  Fishers  were  not  only  not  (a  fraction  under  ^/W^  thousand  dollars)  was 

entitled  to  another  cent,  but  that  those  chil-  handed  to  them,  and  again  they  retired  to 

dren  of  many  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  Florida  in  a  condition  of  temporary  tran* 

^^  had  been  paid  too  much  already,  quillity.     Their  ancestor's  farm  had  now 

5.  Therefore  another  interval  of  rest  and  yielded  them,  altogether,  nearly  sixty-seven 
silence  ensued — an  interval  which  lasted  thousand  dollars  \n  czsh, 

four  years,  viz.,  till  1858.    The  *'  right  man  6.  Does  the  reader  suppose  that  that  was 

in  the  right   place "  was   then    Secretary  the  end  of  it  ?    Docs  he  suppose  those  dif- 

of  War — ^John   B.   Floyd,  of  peculiar  re-  fident  Fishers  were  satisfied  ?    Let  the  evi- 

Down  !    Here  was  a  master  intellect ;  here  dence  show.    The  Fishers  were  quiet  just 

was  the  very  man  to  succor  the  sufiering  two  years.    Then  they  came  swarming  up 

heirs  of  dead  and  forgotten  Fisher.    They  out  of  the  fertile  swamps  of  Florida  with 

came  up  from  Florida  with  a  rush — ^a  great  their  same  old  documents,  and   besieged 

tklal  wave  of  Fishers  freighted  with  the  Congress  once  more.    Congress  capitulated 

same  old  musty  documents  about  the  same  on  the  first  of  June,  i860,  and  uistructed 

immortal  cornfields  of  their  ancestor.    They  Mr.  Floyd  to  overhaul  those  papers  again, 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^jOOQlC 
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and  pay  that  bill.     A  Treasury  clerk  was  TktUHiUdSimUsiM4»ccs9miwiikai4Ugalrgft^ 

ordered  to  go  through  those  papers  and  uniaiwet  ^  Georg,  Fisk^r,  d^uaud, 

report  to  Mr.  Floyd  what  amount  was  stUl     *«'*~i;o  550  head  of  caule.  «t  l.o $s.5oo  op 

J         .  .  .  J   -c..  4.  rr-L*       1     1    /T  To  86  head  of  drove  hogs 1,30400 

due  the  emaaated  Fishers.    This  clerk  (I  to  350  head  of  »tock  ^ ..75000 

can  produce  him  whenever  he  is  wanted)  tq  100  acms  or  corn  on  Bas- 

discovered  what  was  apparently  a  glaring  Mrrr'saawc 6^00000 

and  recent  forgery  in  the  papers,  whereby  ToZbarreUef  vfkukty 35000 

a  witness's  testimony  as  to  the  price  of  com  Jj  \  t^i^^^/Z/S.'.!!!!.      1^  « 

in  Florida  in  1813  was  made  to  name  double  7-,  dry  goods  and  mtrchandiu  m 

the  amount  which  that  witness  had  originally  ttor* i,xoo  00 

specified  as  the  price !    The  clerk  not  only  To  35  acres  of  wheat 350  00 

called  his  superior's  attention  to  this  thing,  l[f  a.ooo^hid«^........ 4.000  00 

,  ,.*^  ..,...^1  »ij  To  furs  and  hats  tn  start 60000 

but  in  making  up  his  bnef  of  the  case  called  To  crocksry  wart  in  stot, wo  00 

particular  attention  to  it  in  writing.     That  To  smiths' and  carpenters*  tools.,,       95000 

part  of  the  brief  never  got  before  Congress,  To  houses  Immed  and  destroyed.,      600  00 

nor  has  Congress  ever  yet  had  a  hint  of  a  To ^doMen bottles qfwine. ......        4S  00 

,                  .  ^.                     \.      T^.  ,  1814.'— 10  xao  acres  of  onrn  od  Alabama 

forgery  existmg  among  the  Fisher  papers.         *  ^^^^ 9,50000 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  the  doubled  To  oops  of  peas,  fodder,  etc 3.350  00 

prices  (and  totally  ignoring  the  clerk's  asser*  

tion  that  the  figures  were  manifestly  and  Total >34.95a  00 

unquestionably  a  recent  forgery),  Mr.  Floyd  To  bterest  on  #23,203,  from  July, 

remarks  in  his  new  report  that  "the  testi-  »«'3.  to  November,  «86o,  47 

«ony.  fartUularfy  in  r^J  to  Oe  com  ^.  ^I^^^t'nZ'^-ii^'^^  ^' 

crops,  DEMANDS  A  MUCH  HIGHER  ALLOW-  ^^^b^^  ,8,^  ^  November, 

ANCE  than  any  heretofore  made  by  the  Audi-  i860, 46  years  and  3  months. .  35,317  5» 

tor  or  myselC"    So  he  ekimates  the  crop  at  

sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  (double  what  Flori-  '^'^ >«33,3a3  18 

da  acres  produce),  and  then  virtuously  He  puts  everything  in,  this  time.  He 
allows  pay  for  only  half  the  crop,  but  allows  does  not  even  allow  that  the  Indians  de- 
two  dollars  and  a  half^  bushel  for  that  half,  .  stroyed  the  crockery  or  drank  the  four  dozen 
when  there  are  rusty  old  books  and  docu-  bottles  of  (currant)  wine.  When  it  came  to 
ments  in  the  Congressional  library  to  show  supernatural  comprehensiveness  in  "gob- 
just  what  the  Fisher  testimony  showed  be-  bling,"  John  B.  Floyd  was  without  his  equal, 
fore  the  forgery,  viz. :  that  in  the  foil  of  in  his  own  or  any  other  generation.  Sub- 
1813  com  was  only  worth  from  |i  25  to  tracting  firom  the  above  total  the  $67,000  • 
$i50abusheL  Having  accomplished  this,  already  paid  to  George  Fisher's  implaca- 
what  does  Mr.  Floyd  do  next  ?  Mr.  Floyd  ble  heirs,  Mr.  Floyd  announced  that  the 
("  with  an  earnest  desire  to  execute  truly  the  Government  was  still  indebted  to  them  in 
legislative  will,"  as  he  piously  remarks)  goes  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
to  work  and  makes  out  an  entirely  new  bill  and  nineteen  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents, 
of  Fisher  damages,  and  in  this  new  bill  he  "which,"  Mr.  Floyd  complacently  remarks, 
placidly  ignores  the  Indians  altogether— puts  "  will  be  paid,  accordingly,  to  the  adminis- 
no  particle  of  the  destruction  of  the  Fisher  trator  of  the  estate  of  George  Fisher,  de- 
property  upon  them,  but,  even  repenting  ceased,  or  to  his  attorney  in  fact" 
him  of  charging  them  with  burning  the  But,  sadly  enough  for  the  destitute  or- 
cabins  and  drinking  the  whiskey  and  break-  phans,  a  new  President  came  in  just  at  this 
ing  the  crockery,  lays  the  entire  damage  at  time,  Buchanan  and  Floyd  went  out,  and 
the  door  of  the  imbecile  United  States  they  never  got  their  money.  The  first  thing 
troops,  down  to  the  very  last  item  !  And  Congress  did  in  1861  was  to  resdnd  the 
not  only  that,  but  uses  the  forgery  to  double  resolution  of  June  i,  i860,  under  which  Mr. 
the  loss  of  com  at  "  Bassett*s  creek,"  and  Floyd  had  been  ciphering.  Then  Floyd 
uses  it  again  to  absolutely  treble  the  loss  of  (and  doubtless  the  heirs  of  George  Fisher 
com  on  the  "  Alabama  river."  This  new  likewise)  had  to  give  up  financial  business 
and  ably  conceived  and  executed  bill  of  for  a  while  and  go  into  the  Confederate 
Mr.  Floyd*s  figures  up  as  follows  (I  copy  army  and  serve  their  country, 
again  firom  the  printed  U.  S.  Senate  docu-  Were  the  heirs  of  George  Fisher  killed } 
ment) :  Na    They  are  back  now  at  this  very  time 
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(July,  i870)»  beseeching  Congress,  through 
that  blushing  and  diffident  creature,  Garrett 
Davis,  to  commence  making  payments  again 
on  their  interminable  and  insatiable  bill  of 
damages  for  corn  and  whiskey  destroyed  by  a 
gang  of  irresponsible  Indians,  so  long  ago 
that  even  Government  red-tape  has  failed 
to  keep  consistent  and  intelligent  track  of 
it  (And  before  this  number  of  The  Galaxy 
reaches  Washington,  Mr.  Davis  will  be  get- 
ting ready  to  resurrect  it  once  more,  and 
alter  his  customary  speech  on  finance,  war, 
and  other  matters  so  that  it  will  fit  it.) 

Now,  the  above  are  facts.  They  are  his- 
tory. Any  one  who  doubts  it  can  send  to 
the  Senate  D«Kument  Department  of  the 
Capitol  for  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  No.  21,  36th 
Congress,  2d  Session,  and  for  S.  Ex.  Doc 
No.  106,  41st  Congress,  2d  Session,  and 
satisfy  himselfl  The  whole  case  is  set  forth 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
Reports. 

It  is  my  belief  that  as  long  as  the  continent 
of  America  holds  together,  the  heirs  of 
George  Fisher,  deceased,  will  still  make 
pilgrimages  to  Washington  from  the  swamps 
of  Florida,  to  plead  for  just  a  little  more  cash 
on  their  bill  of  damages  (even  when  they  re- 
ceived the  last  of  that  sixty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  they  said  it  was  only  one-fattrth 
what  the  (Jovemment  owed  them  on  that 
infernal  cornfield) ;  and  as  long  as  they 
choose  to  come,  they  will  find  Garrett  Da- 
vises  to  drag  their  vampire  schemes  before 
Congress.  This  is  not  the  only  hereditary 
'fraud  (if  fraud  it  is — which  I  have  before 
repeatedly  remarked  is  not  proven)  that  is 
being  quietly  hanaed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  of  fathers  and  sons,  through  the 
persecuted  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


A  "Forty-niner"  (as  the  first  emi- 
grants to  California  are  still  called,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  year  1849),  who  long  ago  returned 
fi"om  the  Pacific,  has  discovered  the  follow- 
ing poem  among  his  forgotten  papers,  and 
sends  it  for  insertion  in  these  pages.  His 
note  states  that  he  picked  it  up  in  the  streets 
of  Stockton,  California,  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  the  endorsement  on  the  back  and  the 
old  and  yellow  aspect  of  the  MS.  are  good 
evidence  of  his  truthfulness.  Miners  were 
very  plenty  in  Stockton  in  those  old  days,  and 
among  them  were  many  in  whose  hearts 
this  **  Lament "  would  have  found  an  an- 
swering chord,  and  in  their  apparel  an  elo- 
quent endorsement ;  but  that  is  all  past  now. 
StodJetoo  has  so  miners  any  more,  and  no 


celebrity  cxcer-t  as  being  the  place  where 
the  State  insane  asylum  is  located.  B«tt 
that  celebrity  is  broad  and  well  established ; 
so  much  so,  that  when  one  is  in  California 
and  tells  a  person  he  thinks  of  going  to 
Stockton,  the  remark  must  be  explained  or 
an  awkward  report  may  get  out  that  he  it 
insane.  You  would  not  say  in  New  York 
that  a  friend  of  yours  had  gone  to  Sing  Sin^ 
without  explaining  that  he  was  not  accred- 
ited to  the  penitentiary — unless  he  was;  ia 
which  case  the  explanation  would  be  un- 
necessary elaboration  of  a  remark  that  was 
elaborate  enough  before : 

THE  miner's  lament. 
High  on  a  rough  and  dismal  crag, 

Where  Kean  might  spout,  "  Ay,  there's  the  rvb, ' 
Where  oft,  no  doubt,  some  midnight  hag 

Had  danced  a  jig  with  Beelzebub, 
There  stood  beneath  the  pale  moonlight 

A  miner  grim,  with  visage  long. 
Who  vexed  the  drowsy  car  of  night 

With  dreadful  rhyme  and  dismal  1 


He  sang :  •*  I  have  no  harp  or  lute 

To  sound  the  stem  decrees  of  Fate ; 
I  once  possessed  a  two-holed  flute. 

But  that  I  sold  to  raise  a  stake. 
Then  wake  thy  strains,  my  wild  tin  pan. 

Affright  the  crickets  from  their  lairs. 
Make  wood  and  mountain  ring  again. 

And  terrify  tlie  grizzly  bears. 

**  My  heart  is  on  a  distant  shore. 

My  gentle  love  is  ixt  away. 
She  dreams  not  that  my  clothes  are  tore  1 

And  all  besmeared  with  dirty  clay ; 
She  little  knows  how  much  of  late. 

Amid  these  dark  and  dismal  scenes, 
I've  struggled  with  an  adverse  fate. 

And  lived,  ah  me  1  on  pork  and  beana. 

"  Oh  I  that  a  bean  would  never  grow. 

To  fling  its  shadow  o'er  my  heart ; 
My  tears  of  grief  are  hard  to  flow. 

But  food  like  this  must  make  them  start 
The  good  old  times  have  passed  away. 

And  all  things  now  are  strange  and  new. 
All  save  my  shirt  and  trousers  gray. 

Three  stockings  and  one  cowhide  shoe  t 

•*  Oh,  give  me  back  the  days^pf  yore. 

And  all  those  bright  tho'  &ding  scenes 
Connected  with  that  happy  shore 

Where  turkeys  grow,  and  clams,  and  ] 
.  Those  days  that  sank  long  weeks  ago 

Deep  in  the  solemn  grave  of  time. 
And  left  no  trace  that  man  may  know. 

Save  trousers  all  patched  up  behind  I 
And  boots  all  worn,  and  shirts  all  torn. 

Or  botched  with  most  outrageous  stitdie»— 
Oh,  give  me  back  those  days  of  yore, 

And  take  these  weather-beaten  breeches  I  ** 


"DOGGEREL." 
A  Minnesota  correspondent  empties  the 
following  anecdotes  into  the  drawer  of  this 
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••Memoranda."  The  apparently  impossible 
(«at  described  in  the  second  one  is  not  com- 
Bkon,  and  therefore  the  rarity  of  the  situation 
commends  it  to  this  department  of  this  mag^- 
awne,  and  will  no  doubt  secure  the  sympathy 
•f  the  reader.    The  correspondent  says : 

A  few  months  ago  S.  and  myself  had  oc- 
casion to  make  atrip  up  the  Missouri.  While 
waiting  at  Sioux  City  for  a  boat  we  saw  some 
»f  those  white  Esquimaux  dogs,  and  S.  be- 
came possessed  of  the  idea  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  his  happiness  that  he  should  have 
•Be  of  the  breed ;  so  we  hunted  up  the  pro- 
prietor and  opened  negotiations.  We  found 
tiiat  he  had  none  to  spare  at  the  time,  but 
that  he  expected  some  puppies  would  be 
born  to  the  world  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
That  suited  S.  well  enough,  as  he  expected 
U  return  to  Sioux  City  in  about  three 
months,  and  a  bargain  was  struck. 

Well,  we  came  back  ;  but  S.  had  by  that 
time  got  out  of  conceit  of  the  dog,  and  did 
«ot  want  him.  I  insisted  on  his  sticking  to 
the  bargain,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs  together. 

"Mr.  W.,"  said  I, "  when  we  were  here  some 
three  months  ago,  you  promised  to  save  for 
tts  an  Esquimaux  puppy.    Were  any  born  ? " 

•*  Oh,  yaw  ;  de  buppies  vas  bom:^ 

**  Well,  have  you  got  one  for  us  ?  " 

"  Nein,  I  don't  got  any." 

"  Why,  how  is  that  t  You  remember  you 
promised  to  save  one." 

•*  Well,  mine  vriend,  I'll  tell  how  it  vas*' 
(confidentially  and  drawing  dose).  "  No  w 
you  see  de  buppy  dog  he  live  in  de  shtable 
mit  de  horse,  and  [very  pathetically]  de 
horse  he  got  step-ped  on  to  de  do-ag,  and 
de  do-ag  he  got  di-ed."  And  thus  it  was 
that  S.  did  not  get  his  puppy ;  but  I  made 
bhn  engage  another. 

While  up  the  river  I  heard  the  following 
story,  showing  how  an  animal  can  rise  when 
■ficessary  superior  to  its  nature : 

•*  You  see,"  said  t%e  narrator,  "*  the  beaver 
took  to  the  water  and  the  dog  was  after 
him.  First  the  beaver  was  ahead  and  then 
the  dog.  It  was  tuck  and  nip  whether  the 
dog  would  catch  the  beaver,  and  nuck  and 
lip  whether  the  beaver  would  catch  the  dog. 
Finally  the  beaver  got  across  the  river  and 
the  dog  had  almost  caught  him,  when,  phit ! 
v\\  the  beaver  skun  up  a  tree." 

"But,"  said  a  bystander,  "beavers  can't 
dimb  trees." 

"  A  beaver  can't  climb  a  tree  ?  By  gosh, 
hckiJto  climb  a  tree,  the  dog  was  a  crowd- 
la'  him  so!* 


GOLDSMITH'S  FRIEND  ABROAD  AGAIN. 
NoTs.— No  experience  is  set  down  in  the  following 
letters  which  had  to  be  invented.  Fancy  is  not  needed 
to  give  variety  to  the  history  of  a  Chinaman's  aojoum 
in  America.    Plain  fad  is  amply  sufficient. 

LBTTSR  VI. 

San  Francisco,  i8— . 

Dear  Ching  Foo  :  I  was  glad  enough 
when  my  case  came  up.  An  hour's  experi- 
ence had  made  me  as  tired  of  the  police 
court  as  of  the  dungeon.  I  was  not  uneasy 
about  the  result  of  the  trial,  but  on  the  con- 
trary felt  that  as  soon  as  the  large  auditory 
of  Americans  present  should  hear  how  that 
the  rowdies  had  set  the  dogs  on  me  when  I 
was  going  peacefully  along  the  street,  and 
flow,  when  I  was  all  torn  and  bleeding,  the 
officers  arrested  me  and  put  me  in  jail  and 
let  the  rowdies  go  free,  the  gallant  hatred 
of  oppression  which  is  part  of  the  very  flesh 
and  blood  of  every  American  would  be 
stirred  to  its  utmost,  and  I  should  be  in- 
stantly set  at  liberty.  In  truth  I  began  to 
fear  for  the  other  side.  There  in  full  view 
stood  the  ruffians  who  had  misused  me,  and 
I  began  to  fear  that  in  the  first  burst  of  gen- 
erous anger  occasioned  by  the  reveal ment 
of  what  they  had  done,  they  might  be 
harshly  handled,  and  possibly  even  banished 
the  country  as  having  dishonored  her  and 
being  no  longer  worthy  to  remain  upon  her 
sacred  soil. 

The  official  interpreter  of  the  court  asked 
my  name,  and  then  spoke  it  aloud  so  that  all 
could  hear.  Supposing  that  all  was  now 
ready,  I  cleared  my  throat  and  began— in 
Chinese,  because  of  my  imperfect  English  i 

♦*  Hear,  O  high  and  mighty  mandarin,  and 
believe!  As  I  went  about  my  peaceful 
business  in  the  street,  behold  certain  men 
set  a  dog  on  me,  and— ^** 

••Silence!'' 

It  was  the  judge  that  spoke.  The  inter- 
preter whispered  to  me  that  I  must  keep 
perfectly  still.  He  said  that  no  statement 
would  be  received  from  me — I  must  only 
talk  through  my  lawyer. 

I  had  no  lawyer.  In  the  early  morning  a 
police  court  lawyer  (termed,  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  a  ••shyster")  had  come 
into  our  den  in  the  prison  and  offered  his 
services  to  me.  but  I  had  been  obliged  to  go 
without  them  because  I  could  not  pay  in 
advance  or  give  security.  I  told  the  inter- 
preter how  the  matter  stood.  He  said  I 
must  take  my  chances  on  the  witnesses 
then.  I  glanced  around,  and  my  failing  con- 
fidence revived. 
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"Call  those  four  Chinamen  yonder,"  I 
said.  *'  They  saw  it  alL  I  remember  their 
faces  perfectly.  They  will  prove  that  the 
white  men  set  the  dog  on  me  when  I  was 
not  harming  them." 

"That  won't  work,"  ««d  he.  "In  this 
country  white  men  can  testify  against  China- 
men all  they  want  to»  but  Chinamen  tMt 
•Umoed  to  testify  against  white  men  / ' 

What  a  chill  went  through  me  I  And 
then  I  felt  the  indignant  Uood  rise  to  my 
cheek  at  this  libel  upon  the  Home  of  the 
Oppressed,  where  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
—perfectly  equal — perfectly  free  and  per- 
fectly equak  I  despised  this  Chinese-speak- 
ing Spaniard  for  his  mean  slander  of  the 
land  that  was  sheltering  and  feeding  him. 
I  sorely  wanted  to  sear  his  eyes  with  that 
sentence  from  the  great  and  good  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  we  have 
copied  in  letters  of  gold  in  China  and  keep 
hung  up  over  our  family  altars  and  in  our 
temples — I  mean  the  one  about  all  men 
being  created  free  and  equal. 

But  woe  is  me,  Ching  Foo,  the  man  was 
right  He  was  right,  after  all  There  were 
my  witnesses,  but  I  could  not  use  them. 
But  now  came  a  new  hope.  I  saw  my  white 
friend  come  in,  and  I  felt  that  he  had  come 
there  purpo:»ely  to  help  me.  I  may  almost 
say  I  knew  it  So  I  grew  easier.  He  passed 
near  enough  to- me  to  say  under  his  breath, 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  and  then  I  had  no  more 
fear.  But  presently  the  rowdies  recognized 
him  and  began  to  scowl  at  him  in  no  friendly 
way,  and  to  make  threatening  signs  at  him. 
The  two  officers  that  arrested  me  fixed  their 
eyes  steadily  on  his;  he  bore  it  well,  but 
gave  in  presently,  and  dropped  bis  eyes. 
They  still  gazed  at  his  eyebrows,  and  every 
time  he  raised  his  eyes  he  encountered  their 
winkless  stare — until  after  a  minute  or  two 
he  ceased  to  lift  his  head  at  all.  The  judge 
had  been  giving  some  instructions  privately 
to  some  one  for  a  little  while,  but  now  he 
was  ready  to  resume  business.  Then  the 
trial  so  unspeakably  important  to  me,  and 
freighted  with  such  prodigious  consequence 
to  my  wife  and  children,  began,  progressed, 
ended,  was  recorded  in  the  books,  noted 
down  by  the  newspaper  reporters,  and  for- 
totten  by  everybody  but  me-»all  in  the  little 
space  of  two  minutes  t 

"Ah  Song  Hi,  Chinaman.  Officers 
0*Flannigan  and  O'Flaherty,  witi^esses. 
Come  forward.  Officer  O'Flannigan." 

Officer — "  He  was  making  a  disturbance 
ia  Kearny  street" 


Judge— "Any  witnesses  on  the  other 
skle?" 

No  response.  The  white  friend  raised 
his  eyes— encountered  Officer  O'Flahert/i 
— blushed  a  little— got  up  and  left  the  court* 
room,  avoidmg  all  glances  and  not  taking 
his  own  from  the  floor. 

Judge — "Give  him  five  dollars  or  ten 
days." 

In  my  desolation  there  was  a  glad  surprise 
In  the  words ;  but  it  passed  away  when  I 
found  that  he  only  meant  that  I  was  to  be 
fined  five  dollars  or  imprisoned  ten  days 
longer  in  default  of  it 

There  were  twelve  or  fifteen  Chinamen  in 
our  crowd  of  prisoners,  charged  with  all 
manner  of  little  thefts  and  misdemeanors, 
and  their  cases  were  quickly  disposed  of,  as 
a  general  thing.  When  the  charge  came 
from  a  policeman  or  other  white  man,  he 
made  his  statement  and  that  was  the  end  of 
it,  unless  the  Chinaman's  laywer  could  find 
some  white  person  to  testify  in  his  client's 
behalf ;  for,  neither  the  accused  Chinaman 
nor  his  countrymen  being  allowed  to  say 
anything,  the  statement  of  the  officers  or 
other  white  person  was  amply  sufficient  to 
convict  So,  as  I  said,  the  Chinamen's 
cases  were  quickly  disposed  o^  and  fines 
and  imprisonment  promptly  distributed 
among  them.  In  one  or  two  of  the  cases 
the  charges  against  Chinamen  were  brought 
by  Chinamen  themselves,  and  in  those 
cases  Chinamen  testified  against  Chinamen, 
through  the  interpreter ;  but  the  fixed  rule 
of  the  court  being  that  .the  preponderance 
of  testimony  in  such  cases  should  deter- 
mine the  prisoner's  guilt  or  innocence,  and 
there  being  nothing  very  binding  about  an 
oath  administered  to  the  lower  orders  of  our 
people  without  the  ancient  solemnity  of  cut- 
ting ofi"  a  chicken's  head  and  burning  some 
yellow  paper  at  the  same  time,  the  interest- 
ed parties  naturally  drum  up  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  who  are  cheerfully  willing  to  give 
evidence  without  ever  knowing  anything 
about  the  matter  in  hand.  The  judge  has  a 
custom  of  rattling  through  with  as  much  of 
this  testimony  as  his  patience  will  stand, 
and  then  shutting  off  the  rest  and  striking 
an  average. 

By  noon  all  the  business  of  the  court 
was  finished,  and  then  several  of  us  who 
had  not  fared  well  were  remanded  to  prison ; 
the  judge  went  home  ;  the  lawyers,  and  offi- 
cers, and  spectators  departed  their  several 
ways,  and  left  the  uncomely  court-room  to 
silence,  solitude,  and  Stiggers,  the  uewspa*, 
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per  reporter,  which  latter  would  now  write 
up  his  items  (said  an  ancient  Chinaman  to 
me),  in  the  which  he  would  praise  all  the 
policemen  indiscriminately  and  abuse  the 
Chinamen  and  dead  people. 

Au  Song  Hl 


MEAN   PEOPLE. 

My  ancient  comrade,  "  Doesticks,"  in  a 
letter  from  New  York,  quotes  a  printed 
paragraph  concerning  a  story  I  used  to  tell 
to  lecture  audiences  about  a  wonderfully 
mean  man  whom  I  used  to  know,  and  then 
Mr.  D.  throws  himself  into  a  passion  and 
relates  the  following  circumstance  (writing 
on  both  sides  of  his  paper,  which  is  at  least 
singular  in  a  journalist,  if  not  profane  and 
indecent) : 

Now  I  don't  think  much  of  that  I  know  a  better 
thing  about  old  Captain  Asa  T.  Mann  of  this  town. 
You  see,  old  Maun  used  to  own  and  command  a 
pickaninny,  bull-headed,  mud-turtfe-shapcd  craft  of  a 
schooner  that  hsulcd  from  Pertli  Araboy.  Old  Mann 
used  to  prance  out  of  his  little  cove  where  he  kept 
his  three-cent  craft,  and  steal  along  the  coast  of  the 
dangerous  Kiil  von  Kull,  on  the  larboard  side  of 
Suten  Island,  to  smouch  oysters  from  unguarded 
beds,  or  pick  clams  off  sloops  where  the  watch  had 
gone  to  bed  drunk.  Well,  once  old  Mann  went  on  a 
long  voyage— for  him.  He  went  down  to  Virginia, 
taking  his  wife  and  little  boy  with  him.  The  old  rap- 
scallion put  on  all  sorts  of  airs,  and  pretended  to  keep 
up  as  strict  discipline  as  if  his  craft  was  a  man-of- 
war.  One  day  his  darling  baby  tumbled  overboard. 
A  sailor  named  Jones  jumped  over  after  him-  and  af- 
ter cavorting  around  about  an  hour  or  so,  succeeded 
in  getting  the  miserable  little  scion  of  a  worthless  sire 
on  board  again.  Then  old  Mann  got  right  up  on  hb 
dignit>— he  put  on  all  the  dig.  he  had  handy— and  in 
two  mm«tes  he  had.  Jones  into  double  irons,  and 
there  he  kept  him  three  weeks,  in  the  fore  hold,  for 
Uaving  the  ship  wthcut  orders. 

I  will  not  resurrect  my  own  mean  man, 
for  possibly  he  might  not  show  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  presence  of  this  gifted  sailor ; 
but  I  will  enter  a  Toledo  bridegroom  against 
the  son  of  the  salt  wave,  and  let  the  winner 
take  the  money.  I  give  the  Toledo  story 
just  as  it  comes  to  me.  (It,  too,  is  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper ;  but  as  this  cor- 
respondent is  not  a  journalist,  the  act  is  only 
widced,  not  obscene.) 

In  this  village  there  lived,  and  continue  to  live,  two 
chaps  who  in  their  bachelor  days  were  chums.  S., 
one  of  the  chaps,  tiring  of  single  blessedness,  took 
unto  himself  a  wife  and  a  wedding,  with  numerous 
pieces  of  silverware  and  things  from  congratulating 
friends.  C,  the  other  diap,  sent  in  a  handsome  sil- 
ver ladle,  costing  several  dollars  or  more.  Tlieir 
friendship  continued.  A  year  hiter  C  also  entered 
into  partnership  for  life  with  one  of  the  fiiir  Eves ; 
and  he  also  had  a  wedding.  S.,  behig  worth  some- 
thing less  than  $x>,ooo,  thought  he  ought  to  return 
the  cwnpUmept  of  a  wedding  present,  and  a  happy 


thought  struck  him.  He  took  that  ladle  down  to  the 
jeweller  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  C  the  year 
before,  and  traded  U  off /or  sLver  smU  dishes  Upr9- 
setd  to  C,  a$id  his  bride, 

A  SAD,  SAD  BUSINESS. 
Latterly  I  have  received  several  letters, 
and  seen  a  number  of  newspaper  para- 
.graphs,  all  upon  a  certain  subject,  and  all  of 
about  the  same  tenor.  I  here  give  honest 
specimens.  One  is  from  a  New  York  paper, 
one  is  from  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  and 
one  is  from  a  letter  from  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher who  is  a  stranger  to  me.  I  humbly 
endeavor  to  make  these  bits  toothsome  with 
the  remark  that  the  article  they  are  praising 
(which  appeared  in  the  December  Galaxy, 
and  pretended  to  be  a  criticism  from  the 
London  "  Saturday  Review"  on  my  "  Inno- 
cents Abroad")  vhu  written  by  myself^ 
every  line  of  it: 

The  **  Herald",  says  the  richest  thing  out  is  the 
*' serious  oitique"  in  the  London  **  Saturday  Re- 
view," on  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad." 
We  thought  before  we  read  it  thai  it  must  be  "  se- 
rious," as  everybody  said  so,  and  were  even  ready  to 
shed  a  few  tears ;  but  since  perusing  it,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  next  to  Mark's  "  Jumping  Frog"  it's 
the  finest  bit  of  humor  and  sarcasm  that  we've  ooms 
across  in  many  a  day. 

[I  do  not  get  a  compliment  like  that 
every  day.] 

I  used  to  think  your  writings  were  pretty  good,  but 
after  reading  the  criticism  in  The  Gai.axv  from  the 
•*  London  Review,"  have  discovered  what  an  ass  I 
must  have  been.  If  suggestions  are  in  order,  mine  is, 
that  you  put  that  article  in  your  next  edition  of  the 
"  Innocents,"  as  an  extra  chapter,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  to  put  your  own  humor  in  competitioo  with  it. 
It  is  as  rich  a  thing  as  I  ever  read. 

[Which  is  strong  conunendation  from  a 
book  publisher.] 

The  London  reviewer,  my  friend,  is  not  the  stupid, 
•*  serious  "  ereature  he  pretends  to  be,  /  think :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  keen  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  your  book.  As  I  read  his  article  in  The  Galaxy, 
I  could  imagine  him  giving  vent  to  many  a  hearty 
laugh.  Bui  he  is  writinirfor  Catholics  and  Estab- 
lished Church  people,  and  high-toned,  antiquated, 
conservative  gentility,  whom  it  is  a  delighs  to  him 
to  help  you  shock,  while  he  pretends  to  shake  his 
head  with  owlish  density.  He  is  a  magnificent  hu- 
morist himsel£ 

[Now  that  is  graceful  and  handsome.  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  my  life-long  friend  and 
comrade,  and  with  my  feet  together  and 
my  fingers  spread  over  my  heart,  I  say,  in 
the  language  of  Alabama,  "  You  do  me 
proud."] 

I  stand  guilty  of  the  authorship  of  the 
article,  but  I  did  not  mean  any  harm.  I 
saw  by  an  item  in  the  Boston  "  Advertiser  " 
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that  a  solemn,  serioas  critique  on  the 
English  edition  of  my  book  had  appeared 
in  the  London  **  Saturday  Review,"  and  the 
idea  of  such  a  literary  breakfast  by  a  stolid, 
ponderous  British  ogre  of  the  quill,  was  too 
much  for  a  naturally  weak  virtue,  and  I 
went  home  and  bui^lesqued  it — revelled  in 
it,  I  may  say.  I  never  saw  a  copy  of  the 
real  "  Saturday  Review  '*  criticism  until  af- 
ter my  burlesque  was  written  and  mailed  to 
the  printer.  But  when  I  did  get  hold  of  a 
copy,  I  found  it  to  be  vulgar,  awkwardly 
written,  ill-natured,  and  entirely  serious  and 
in  earnest  The  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
newspaper  paragraph  above  quoted  had  not 
been  misled  as  to  ics  character. 

If  any  man  doubts  my  word  now,  I  will 
kill  him.  No,  I  will  not  kill  him ;  I  will 
win  his  money.  I  will  bet  him  twenty  to 
one,  and  let  any  New  York  publisher  hold 
the  stakes,  that  the  statements  I  have  ^bove 
made  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  article  in 
question  are  entirely  true.  Perhaps  I  may 
get  wealthy  at  this,  for  I  am  willing  to  take 
all  the  bets  that  offer ;  and  if  a  man  wants 
larger  odds,  I  will  give  him  all  he  requires. 
But  he  ought  to  find  out  whether  I  am  bet- 
ting on  what  is  termed  "a  sure  thing'*  or 
not  before  he  ventures  his  money,  and  he 
can  do  that  by  going  to  a  public  library  and 
examining  the  London  "  Saturday  Review  *' 
of  October  8^  which  contains  the  real 
critique. 

Bless  me,  some  people  thought  that  / 
was  the  "  sold  "  ^  crson  I 

P.  S.— I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
toss  in  this  roost  savory  thing  of  all— this 
easy,  g^racefu),  philosophical  disquisition, 
with  its  happy,  chirping  confidence.  It  is 
from  the  Cincinnati  **  Enquirer  *' : 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  value  of  a  fine 
cigar.  Nine  smokers  out  of  ten  would  prefer  an  or- 
diurT  domestic  article,  three  for  a  quarter,  to  a  fifty 
ont  Fartaga,  if  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  cost  of  the 
latter.  The  flavor  of  the  Partagi  is  too  delicate  for 
palates  that  have  been  accustomed  to  Connecticut 
seed  leaC  So  it  is  with  humor.  The  finer  it  is  in 
(joality,  the  more  danger  <^  its  not  being  recognised 
at  aU.  Even  Mark  Twain  has  been  taJcen  in  by  an 
English  review  of  his  '*  Innocents  Abroad.'*  Mark 
is  by  no  means  a  coarse  humorist,  but  the  Englifth- 
man*s  humor  is  so  much  finer  than  his,  that  he  mis- 
takes it  for  solid  earnest,  and  **larfo  most  cod- 


coming  from  an  American,  I  will  aver  that 
an  Englishman  wrote  it,  and  that  it  is  copied 
from  a  London  journal.  And  then  I  will 
occupy  a  back  seat  and  enjoy  the  cordial 
applause. 


A  man  who  cannot  learn  stands  in  his 
own  light  Hereafter,  when  I  write  an  arti- 
de  which  I  know  to  be  good,  but  which  I 
may  luKve  reason  to  fear  will  not,  in  some 
quartert,  b«  considered  to  amount  to  much, 


CONCERNING  A  RUMOR. 
An  item  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  our  Agassiz  is  suf- 
fering from  softening  of  the  brain.  Even 
the  idle  rumor  of  such  a  disaster  to  the  na- 
tion was  sufficient  to  cause  genuine  and 
wide-spread  pain  and  anxiety.  A  day  or 
two  ago  I  found  the  following  item  in  the 
"Journal  of  Science,"  and  somehow  it 
seemed  to  me  to  point  distinctly  toward  the 
innocent  origin  of  that  rumor  : 

Agassiz,  during  the  last  year,  has  discovered  ten 
thousand  different  varieties  of  the  fly. 

Fancy  some  straggling  ignoramus  hap- 
pening along  and  finding  the  stately  old 
philosopher  catching  flies !  dead"  to  every- 
thing else  ;  unconscious  even  of  staring  and 
speechless  intruders;  but  fiercely  grabbing 
and  snatching  at  flies  on  his  sleeve,  on  his 
forehead,  on  his  cheek,  on  his  knees,  on  the 
table,  on  the  chairs ;  chasing  them  up  the 
glass  and  penning  them  eagerly  in  the 
corner  of  the  pane ;  making  desperate 
reaches  for  them  high  up  on  the  wall ;  ca- 
pering hither  and  thither,  and  making  in- 
cessant passes  at  them  on  the  wing,  and 
presently,  with  a  war-whoop  brim  full  of 
scientific  exultation,  pouncing  on  a  sublime 
horse-fly  with  his  inverted  hat,  and  instantly 
sitting  down  on  it  to  make  the  capture  a 
dead  moral  certainty  ! 

What  more  natural  than  that  the  aston- 
ished spectator  of  such  a  performance 
should  go  away  and  state  that  that  old  per- 
son was  afflicted  with  softening  of  the  brain  ? 
The  rumor  has  probably  no  worthier  foun- 
dation. 

ANSWER   TO   AN   INQUIRY   FROM  THE 
COMING   MAN. 

"YoiTNG  Author."— Yes,  Agassiz  doa 
recommend  authors  to  eat  fish,  because 
the  phosphorus  in  it  makes  brains.  So  far 
you  are  correct  But  I  cannot  help  you  to 
a  dedsion  about  the  amount  you  need  to 
eat — at  least,  not  with  certainty.  If  the 
specimen  composition  you  send  is  about 
your  fair  usUal  average,  I  should  judge  that 
perhaps  a  couple  of  whales  would  be  all 
you  would  want  for  the  present  Not  the 
largest  kind,  but  simply  good  middling-sized 
whales. 
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—  In  a  large  town*  the  dose-by  suburb 
of  a  neighboring  dty,  there  came  off,  not 
many  months  ago,  a  gay  "  sodety  ^  wedding, 
one  or  two  of  whose  mishaps  occasioned  a 
quite  unwonted  breeze  of  comment  The 
first  was  awkward  and  amusing  only :  the 
*'  best  man  "  overslept  himself  and  at  the 
very  fifty-ninth  minute  a  substitute  had 
scramblingly  to  be  provided ;  but  the  second 
— that,  indeed,  was  a  horror !  Among  the 
bridal  presents  of  plate  there  were,  as  usual, 
many  objects  of  one  kind  ;  among  other 
tilings,  several  sets  of  silver  salt-cellars.  Of 
these,  one  set  alone  was  unmarked,  and  as 
it  had  come  from  an*  intimate  friend  to  whom 
the  matter  might  be  explained,  the  bride, 
the  wedding  festivities  duly  over,  thriftily 
resolved  to  exchange  it  for  some  more 
needed  article.     Accoidingly,  she  took  the 

box  in  which  it  was  packed  to 's,  whence 

the  box's  label  marked  it  as  coming — ^the 
magnificent  establishment  of  the  dty's  lead- 
ing silversmith  and  jeweller.  She  stated 
her  errand  to  a  derk  and  produced  the 
box.  It  was  politely  taken,  its  contents  ex- 
amined; then  the  derk  glanced  from  salt- 
cdlars  to  lady  with  a  thoroughly  mystified 
air.  Finally  he  excused  himself  to  speak  to 
the  proprietor,  and  after  a  little  conversa- 
tion she  saw, himself  coming  toward* 

her  with  her  property  m  his  hand.  To  him 
she  again  recounted  her  reasons  for  desiring 
to  make  an  exchange,  and replied,  as- 
suring her  of  his  entire  readiness  to  oblige 
her,  but  regretting  that  he  could  not  do  so 
in  this  case,  since,  although  the  box  certainly 
bore  thdr  mark,  and  had  probably  gone 
from  their  house,  the  box's  contents  had  as 
certainly  been  purchased  at — the  dollar 
store  !  The  story  transpu-ed  somehow,  and 
hardly  did  any  one  ever  find  himself  or  herself 
more  speedily  possessed  of  wide-spread  local 
fame  than  did  this  shabby  giver  of  simula- 
tions. Sodety  shook  its  head;  the  fi-aud 
was  so  pitiful,  and  there  was,  besides,  the 
further  aggravation  of  suffident  means,  long 
friendship,  and  a  constant  enjoyment  of  pro- 
tracted ho^itality  in  the  home  of  the  bride's 
girlhood.  But  is  not  there  something  amiss 
with  this  wedding  concomitant  of  presents  ? 
Not  in  the  giving  of  all  gifb — a  wedding 
ought  to  be  a  bonny  festival,  with  gathering 


of  rejoicing  clans  bringing  best  wishes, 
hearty  fi-iendship,  and  if  affection  desire  to 
express  itself  in  other  graceful  or  more  sub- 
stantial offerings,  surdy  the  time  is  not 
unfitting— but  in  the  feeling  that  the  gifb 
are  compulsory.  What  is  a  gift  that  is  not 
spontaneous  better  than  a  levy  ?  And  though 
one  submits  even  to  the  levy  without  too  ill 
a  grace  if  there  be  the  least  leaven  of  real 
friendly  feeling  or  interest,  how  is  it  where 
the  "dear  five  hundred"  are  concerned — 
the  people  whom  one  naturally  meets  and 
expects  always  to  meet  ?  Is  not  it  as  barbaric, 
impertinent,  as  it  b  insufferable  ?  And  is 
not  the  expecting  such  and  such  things,  reck- 
oning upon  them,  too  like  the  manner  of 
certain  uncivilized,  where  bride  and  groom 
marry  upon  nothing,  and '  it  is  of  course 
that  each  guest  bidden  to  the  feast  bring 
his  quota  of  wherewithal  to  start  the  blissfiil 
pair  in  life  ?  ^  And  what  is  one  to  say  of  the 
formal  assemblage  and  parade  of  presents 
received  ?  or  of  the  occasional  addition  there- 
to of  the  bride*8  wardrobe  ?  Nothing.  One 
has  an  instinctive  repellent  movement,  and 
one  blushes — ^all  is  said.  A  novice  might 
ponder  curiously  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
making  an  exhibition  of  garments  that  have 
acquired  a  known  personality,  when  com- 
monly, in  this  country,  it  is  an  indelicacy  to 
bestow,  either  in  speech  or  writing,  its  pro- 
per name  upon  almost  any  article  of  lingerie. 
But  a  nevke's  ideas  ?  Thistle-down  upon 
the  wind  shall  be  more  potent  Thea 
the  gifts  in  themselves :  silver,  silver,  sil- 
ver, and  always  silver.  Is  one  to  open  a 
shop?  Does  one  care  for  souvenirs  that 
must  stay  in  bank  vaults  and  strong  boxes 
for  years  together  ?  or  that  kept  in  the  house 
make  one's  life  a  burden  of  suspicion  and 
anxiety?  Never  a  rush's  worth  of  senti- 
ment ;  always  the  glitter  of  metal ;  and  the 
sister  arts  have  so  many  treasures  ]  And  in 
Art,  too,  taste  counts  for  at  least  thrice  as 
much  as  money.  What  does  Emerson  say 
of  our  gifb  ?  That  they  are  ignorant,  rude ; 
that  one  should  give  of  that  into  which  the 
individual  life  has  been  wrought :  the  painter 
bring  his  picture,  the  poet  his  sonnet,  the 
artificer  of  whatever  sort  a  trophy  of 
his  spedfic  work.  And  if  that  Emersonian 
way  were,  how  would  not  the  guild  of  labot 
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be  dignified  !  What  a  meaning  gifts  would 
hare  !  Why,  it  would  be,  in  a  lower,  earthly 
degree,  like  the  work  of  olden  time  upon 
cathedral  and  cloister.  Only  fancy  a 
ha&te,  hasting  to  the  wedding  then !  Our 
ministers  (some  of  them !)  would  bring 
Heaven^s  blessing;  our  dear  doctors  the 
memories  of  their  good  deeds ;  artists  and 
craftsmen  each  a  characteristic  device  of 
his  art  or  craft ;  our  field  lilies  their  gor- 
geousness  ;  the  Galaxy  stars  would  shine 
their  brightest ;  to  ye  money-changers, 
bankers,  and  brokers,  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree, would  be  left  the  nowaday  of- 
ferings eloquent  of  lucre;  firom  sailors 
and  traders  over  seas  we  should  get  flavors 
of  other  lands  and  lives — things  that  had 
**  suffered  a  sea  change  " ;  and  so  on,  "  each 
after  his  kind"; — but  who,  who  can  tell 
what  earthly  or  unearthly  token  could  be 
found  for  lawyers  ? 

—  Apropos  of  bridal  gifts,  the  Nebulous 
Person  recalls  a  wedding  he  had  once  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  which  presented  an 
unusually  informal,  pretty,  and  heart-warm 
aspect  It  was  in  church,  but  by  no  means 
a  full-dress  occasion.  There  were  no  ushers, 
no  white-ribbon  barriers — ^not  even  a  bevy 
of  bridesmaids.  The  bride  was  firom  the 
best  society,  but  "so  ultra,  my  dear!" — 
"does  the  most  singular  things  !"  The 
bridegroom  was  a  well-known  journalist, 
and  both  contracting  parties  from  families 
who  have  wrought  and  endured  much  for 
]ong-unix>pu]ar  ideas — ^who  were  first,  in- 
deed, in  thefi^y.  The  marriage  was  known 
to  be  one  of  romantic  affection,  and  was  so 
thoroughly  meet  that  the  most  ingenious 
malice  would  have  been  bafiled  to  devise  a 
strawVweight  objection.  There  was  a  large 
assemblage  of  fiiends,  all  seemingly  filled 
with  that  warm,  eager  interest  they  have 
who,  as  comrades,  battle  through  much 
obloquy  for  any  truth,  or  cause,  or  thought, 
diat  stands  to  them  as  such — men  with 
minds  "ta'en  up  wi'  the  things  of  the 
state  " ;  gray-haired  philanthropists  ;  a  poet 
or  so ;  here  and  there  an  elegant  spedmen 
of  the  Aeou  momU ;  a  fair  representation  of 
oncomfortahle  isms ;  but  nearly  all  people 
with  hx  other  objects  in  life  than  the  selfish 
or  sordid.  And  these  higher  thoughts  and 
aims  had  stamped  them ;  never,  on  any  sim- 
ilar occasion,'  has  Person  beheld  so  collec- 
trrely  fine  and  distinguished-looking  a  gath- 
oing*  The  ceremony  was  brief  and  scantly 
impmrive.     Then  the  organ  began  to  send 


down  the  notes  of  the  Wedding  March.  The 
happy  victims  turned,  and  we  had  our  first 
good  look  at  the  young  husband,  come  of  a 
stock  noted  for  beauty,  and  at  the  dimpled, 
charming  bride,  like  a  damask  rose  gotten 
up  in  matched  grajrs.  But  no  orderly  pro- 
cession out  of  the  church  was  possible ; 
there  seemed  an  instantaneous  realization  in 
every  heart  that  here  was  final  departure ; 
there  was  a  sudden  excited  rush,  and  in  a 
flash  the  broad  aisle  was  choked.  Hands 
to  the  right  of  them,  and  hands  to  the  left 
of  them ;  the  bridegroom  was  detained  here ; 
the  bride  drawn  forward  with  soft  violence 
there ;  it  was  a  gentle  mob  of  ardent  con- 
gratulations and  hand-shakes,  parting  em- 
braces, and  dinning  over  and  over  into  the 
poor  bride's  ears  of  her  confusing  new  name : 
the  soul  of  a  martinet  master-of-ceremonies 
would  have  died  within  him.  Happily  we 
are  mostly  human,  and  all  this  outpour  of 
stirred  hearts  fairly  made  it  summery  in  the 
cool  church  that  autumn  morning,  and  Per- 
son thought  the  last  glimpse  he  had  of 
the  bride,  surrounded  and  ^llen  upon  by  a 
group  of  tidy  colored  women  at  the  door, 
quite  the  prettiest  one  of  all,  and  the  whole 
irregular  procedure  worth  a  hundred  sorties 
aia  mode, 

—  "  Succotash  for  breakout  I  O  bec- 
caficos  I  Where  did  Mr.  McCarthy  find 
it  ? "  (So  cries  a  lady  correspondent  of  the 
Nebulous  Person.)  "  On  the  shores  of  New 
York  bay,  he  says ;  but  surely  he  has  slip- 
ped. Even  in  New  England,  the  home  of 
this  traditional  Indian  dish,  it  is  rarely  enough 
seen  now — seems  vanishing  with  rye  drop- 
cakes,  rye  and  Indian  bread,  sweet-apple 
pancakes,  the  apple  slumps  clear  and  red, 
whose  degenerate  heir  lineal  is  the  pan- 
dowdy of  Boston,  and  other  substantial, 
toothsome,  old-fiishioned  cates.  Nor  was  it 
ever  there  a  breakfast  dish  unless  upon  some 
quite  primitive  farm  table,  where  it  may 
have  had  place  in  the  odd  jumble  of  cold 
boiled  pork  and  vegetables,  cake,  pickles, 
preserves,  and  pies,  believed  by  the  unen- 
lightened rustic  mind  to  be  the  correct  and 
appetizing  provision  for  the  day's  first  meal. 
But  for  this  meal,  as  again  for  supper  or  tea, 
the  wonted  bill  of  fare  varies  widely  even  in 
our  neighboring  cities.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  where  suppers  and  dinners  are  pro- 
fuse in  viands,  where  the  cuisine  is  uniform- 
ly better  and  more  artistic  than  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  breakfast  is  a  poverty- 
stricken  meal  indeed.     Broken  meats,  scra-^ 
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f/ff  and  viscera  of  animals  figure  prominent- 
ly, and  the  fastidious  stranger  complains. 
And  the  Philadelphian  in  Boston  cries  out, 
'Seven  kinds  of  bread  and  cake  for  tea, 
and  no  relish  ! '  In  return,  a  citizen  of  the 
Hub  at  a  Quaker  tea-table,  while  discussing, 
nothmg  loath,  the  stewed  chicken,  terrapin, 
mayonnaise,  broiled  oysters  or  shad,  or  the 
•frizzled'  beef  that  is  sure  to  be  there,  yet 
misses  the  home  wedges  of  cake,  and  is 
somewhat  dismayed  at  finding  that  he  is  not 
served  with  the  canned  cherries,  peaches,  or 
whatever  'lucent  syrup  tinct  with  cinna- 
mon,* until  nearly  the  close  of  the  meal, 
and  that  oftener  than  otherwise  it  is  par- 
taken of  without  accompaniment  In  New 
England  the  rage  is  for  cake.  Almost  every 
housekeeper  counts  her  recipes  therefor  by 
the  dozen,  and  one  commonly  finds  fine 
confectionery  where  the  coflfee  is  a  bitter 
slop,  steak  thin  and  dried  to  a  cinder,  and 
the  bread  utterly  abominable.  Yet  the  pre- 
siding genius  is  a  Tn'oi  cordon  bleu;  only 
taste  her  syllabubs ;  else  1 
"If  the  Southern  or  the  New  England  break- 
fast, with  their  abundance  of  fresh  fruit, 
could  be  engrafted  upon  the  Philadelphian 
dinner  and  supper,  the  result  would  be  a 
happy  one ;  if  it  were  then  diffused,  and  a 
little  laisset  /aire  therewith,  perhaps  we 
should  cease  to  deserve  our  national  ca- 
daverousness  and  multitudinous  dyspeptic 
woes,  and  might  in  good  faith  abuse  the 
climate  whenever  a  scapegoat  became  a  ne- 
cessity." 

—  Are  the  fruits  and  vegetables  really  so 
poor  and  meagre  in  England  ?  Hawthorne 
complained  that  no  English  fruit  equalled  in 
flavor  a  home-grown  turnip.  Other  Amer- 
icans testify  to  the  small  supply — ^the  lack 
of  variety.  A  firiend,  who  lived  some  time 
in  lodfdngs  in  London,  says  they  grew  very 
tired  of  their  day-after-day  cauliflower  and 
potatoes.  (Turnips  had  been  ruled  out  firom 
the  first)  Finally  she  appealed  desperately 
to  the  cook,  when  she  came  one  morning, 
as  ui^iial,  for  instructions  :  *'  But  cannot  we 
have  some  other  vegetable  ?  Is  there  really 
nothing  to  be  found  but  potatoes  and  cauli- 
flower?" Cook  considered  deeply  for  a 
moment,  then  emerged  with  the  triumphant 
suggestion,  *'I  might  mash  the  potatoes, 
mum  I  "  The  same  lady  declares  that,  vis- 
iting at  a  country-house  near  London,  she 
really  felt  a  delicacy  about  eating  freely  the 
dozen  or  so  strawberries  assigned  her,  so 
very  inadequate  did  the  quantity  for  general 


use  look  to  her — ^hardly  mort  than  one  per- 
son's portion  in  her  own  home.  Another  lady 
reports  that,  staying  somewhere  in  England 
at  a  friend's,  one  cantelope — the  one  identi- 
cal melon — served  three  Azyz  as  dessert, 
being  each  day  carefully  removed  from  table 
to  some  cool  place.  Our  American  fiishion 
of  sitting  down  around  the  great  rough 
basket  holding  nearly  a  bushel  of  this  fruit, 
and  then  and  there  "going  through"  it, 
rejecting  all  save  the  spiciest  and  most  sac- 
charine specimens,  must  seem  somewhat 
massive  in  the  eyes  of  our  English  cousins. 

—  The  following  extract  of  a  private 
letter  derives  some  force  from  the  fact  that 
the  writer  is  fwi  an  admirer  of  the  Prussians 
generally :  "  I  have  come  back  from  Ger- 
many with  a  much  greater  respect  for  the 
nation  at  large  than  I  had.  The  conduct  of 
all  classes  as  regards  the  war  is  admirable. 
Instead  of  howling  out  threats  of  burning 
Paris  and  massacring  the  whole  French 
people,  as  the  French  would  have  done  in 
their  place,  they  are,  while  fully  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  their  victories,  rather 
sad  than  jojrful.  They  say,  *You  have 
heard  of  another  victory,  but  have  you  also 
heard  of  the  awfiil  losses  sustained  by  the 
45th  and  47th  regiments  ? '  They  are  pleased 
to  see  Germany  united,  but  lament  the  ruin 
and  loss  of  life  to  both  themselves  and  the 
French,  of  whom  they  say  all  the  good  they 
can,  knowing  full  well,  in  their  honest  Teu- 
tonic fashion,  how  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
Everywhere  great  S3rmpathy  is  expressed  for 
the  prisoners."  Yet  in  spite  of  this  "sym- 
pathy," the  same  corrrespondent  gives  us 
on  the  same  page  another  and  less  pleasing 
picture:  "It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the 
crowds  of  Frenchmen  at  Magdeburg  work- 
ing in  the  trenches,  up  to  their  knees  in 
dinging,  cold  mud,  wet  through  and  through, 
their  gay  red  trousers  and  epaulets  making 
a  sorry  contrast  to  their  woe-begone  coun- 
tenances. There  is  a  prodigious  number  of 
them  at  Magdeburg  and  Cologne.  They 
must  suffer  very  much  from  the  cold,  as  they 
are  in  tents,  very  thinly  clad,  and  the  weather 
is  awful.  Many  of  the  Turcos  die  daily 
from  exposure."  But  Napoleon  was  Em- 
peror of  France,  and  King  William  will  be 
Emperor  of  Germany.  What  a  glorious  thing 
war  is — ^fbr  the  potentates  who  succeed  in  it  I 

.  —  Great  things  were  expected  in  sonw 
quarters  from  Senator  Revels  (who  by  the 
way  has  an  unfortunate  name  for  an  aqua* 
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rian),  but  thus  far  his  oratorical  efforts  have 
rather  disappointed  his  friends.  The  darker 
brethren  account  for  this  by  saying  that, 
being  only  a  light  mulattOi  he  is  noi  black 
iftough  to  make  a  mark, 

—  What  do  the  newspapers  mean  by 
pretending  to  pun  upon  Thiers  and  tearst 
as  if  there  was  the  least  resemblance  in 
sound  between  the  French  proper  name  and 
the  English  word?  The  nearest  English 
approach  in  sound  to  Thiers  is  chair.  If 
they  will  try  to  pun,  Sedan  offers  itself  very 
conveniently. 

—  **  No  one  can  assert,"  said  an  ironical 
panegyrist  of  a  bad  author,  '*  that  his  trage- 
dies are  pitiful  productions,  or  his  comedies 
anything  to  laugh  at"  Herr  Wagner  seems 
to  be  in  a  similar  category.  Whenever  his* 
tragic  operas  are  performed  out  of  Germany, 
such  of  the  audience  as  do  not  yawn  or  fly 
are  provoked  to  mirth ;  and  his  new  comic 
opera,  according  to  the  report  of  an  Ameri- 
can who  recently  heard  it  at  Berlin,  is  terri- 
fic vrith  noise  and  discord.  Of  the  grand 
finale  our  corrrespondent  writes :  "  If  the 
Prussians  are  unable  to  reduce  Paris  by 
bombardment  or  starvation,  they  have  only 
to  make  all  the  bands  in  their  army  play  this 
march  within  ear-shot,  and  unless  the  Pari- 
sians imitate  Ulysses  and  stop  their  ears 
with  wax,  the  place  must  undoubtedly  surren- 
der." Or  perhaps  the  fortifications  would 
£01  down  of  themselves,  accordrag  to 
the  precedent  of  Jericho— though  we  suspect 
the  Parisians  would  have  preferred  that 
the  Prussians  should  go  to  Jericho  and  try 
it  there  again.  By  the  way,  we  have  heard 
it  seriousiy  maintained  that  on  that  occasion 
the  Jewish  hom-blowers  got  the  keynote  to 
the  walls.  Some  theorists  in  acoustics  hold 
that  every  building  has  its  keynote,  which 
if  played  with  sufficient  vigor  and  pertina- 
dty  will  cause  it  to  collapse.  There  was  a 
tradition  <(how  true  we  cannot  say)  that  the 
Dead  March  in  **  Saul  *'  contained  the  key- 
note to  the  £unous  chapel  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge;  that  when  it  was  played  on 
the  organ  the  glasses  of  the  windows 
began  t*'  rattle  and  the  massive  walls  to 
vibrate,  and  that  in  consequence  the  per- 
formance of  this  march  by  the  college 
organist  was  forbidden.  To  return  to  our 
correspondent:  "The  orchestra  does  every- 
tMngb  and  that  everything  so  loudly  and 
tMAy  diat  the  singers  cannot  be  heard. 
Wky  they  have  singers  at  all  I  cannot 


understand ;  better  have  good  actors,  and 
let  the  orchestra  do  (as  in  fact  it  now  does) 
both  singing  and  accompaniment"  We 
believe  Wagner  is  both  an  actor  and  poet 
When  Brougham  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
legal  dignity,  Lyndhurst  remarked,  **  It  is  a 
pity  our  new  Chancellor  doesn't  know  a 
little  law,  for  then  he  would  know  a  little 
of  everything."  "  Mutato  noiiiine^  de  U 
[Wagner]  fabula  narratur.** 

—  We  hear  much  about  the  effect  of 
modem  improvements  in  travel,  their  bring- 
ing different  countries  into  closer  contact, 
and  thus  doing  away  with  national  prejudices. 
Certainly  we  have  advanced  a  little  since 
the  old  Roman  days  when  stranger  and 
enemy  were  considered  synonymous  terms. 
But  there  is  still  a  plentiful  crop  of  inter* 
national  misconception  and  delusion  and 
ignorance.  There  are  Englishmen  and 
Americans  who  believe  (the  American 
variety  includes  many  country  editors)  that 
the  average  Frenchman  habitually  feeds  on 
frc^,  and  the  average  German  passes  his 
Sunday  in  drinking  and  dancing,  without 
ever  going  inside  a  church.  There  are 
Frenchmen  (plenty  of  them)  who  believe 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  the  most 
important  person  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 
an  Englishman  who  is  tired  of  his  wife  can 
sell  her  at  auction.  There  are  Frenchmen 
and  Germans,  and  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
who  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States  are  black,  or  yellow,  or 
red— at  any  rate,  not  white.  The  instances 
which  we  have  mentioned  are  trivial  and 
ludicrous,  but  there  are  others  as  common 
and  more  serious ;  for  example,  when  a  great 
obliquity  in  morals  is  inferred  from  a  differ- 
ence in  manners  and  customs  {e,  g.y  a  provin- 
cial Frenchman  arguing  about  English  and 
American  girls),  or  when  the  faults  of  one 
people  are  transferred  to  another  of  kindred 
stock.  In  the  north  of  Europe  are  two 
nations  of  the  same  race,  speaking  what  may 
be  called  dialects  of  the  same  language,  and 
both  enjoying  (as  an  Irishman  might  phrase 
it)  a  very  bad  reputation  for  morality.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  them  it  is  well  deserved ; 
but  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  may  challenge 
comparison  as  regards  virtue  and  decorum 
with  any  people  of  Europe.  The  evil  repute 
of  its  neighbor  and  kinsman  has  reflected 
npon  it 

—  The  opening  of  the  New  Year  is  gene- 
rally fiill  of  promise  to  the  young ;  to  their 
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seniors  it  more  frequently  recalls  illusions 
dissipated  and  hopes  blighted*  Yet  there 
are  many  examples  of  the  opposite.  One 
of  the  effects  of  a  great  crisis  like  our 
dvil  war  is  to  gi?e  men  a  chance  in  middle 
life  who  had  none  in  their  youth.  And 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
are  more  to  be  wondered  at,  the  late 
splendors  that  emerge  from  obscurity  or 
the  eclipses  of  early  brilliance.  Forty 
years  ago  there  was  a  lad  in  this  dty 
whose  relations  and  friends  regarded  him 
as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  He  had  a  remark- 
able memory,  especially  for  poetry,  hun- 
dreds of  lines  of  which  he  would  learn 
without  effort  and  declaim  with  what  the 
school-books  call  elegant  and  appropriate 
action.  Not  content  with  learning  verses 
he  wrote  them — very  bad  ones  of  course, 
but  any  verses  written  by  a  boy  of  ten  are 
the  wonder  of  his  parents  and  neighbors. 
He  read  all  the  books  that  fell  in  his  way, 
and  seemed  to  understand  most  of  them. 
Naturally  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  school  He  took  much  interest  in 
the  papers  and  politics  of  the  day.  His 
Relations  anticipated  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  author,  probably  a  great 
orator  and  statesman.  But,  important 
as  this  youngster  was  to  his  own 
little  circle,  there  bloomed  at  the  same 
time  another  boy  of  the  same  age  who 
distanced  him  completely,  and  occupied  a 
conspicuous  position  before  the  public  He 
was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  musician ;  not 
only  a  musician,  but  a  remarkable  actor. 
He  played  great  tragic  parts  to  crowded 
and  fashionable  audiences.  The  news-, 
papers  could  not  find  words  enough  to  praise 
him.  One  journalist  declared  that  "  it  was 
impossible  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  intellect^  except  by  talking  Latin  to 
him."  Probably  the  ordinary  intellect  of 
New  York  at  that  day  was  not  more  prone 
to  talk  Latin  than  it  is  now.  Years  slipped 
along.  Boy  No.  i  grew  up,  and  as  hit 
circle  grew  larger  he  filled  a  smaller  place 
in  it  He  passed  through  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  always  with  fair,  never 
with  brilliant  success.  His  first  printed 
compositions  were  approved  by  good  judges, 
but  they  led  to  nothing.  He  never  achieved 
an  epic,  or  a  novel,  or  a  history,  or  even  a 
standard  volume  of  essays.'  He  was  sus* 
pected  of  writing  several  books  which  he 
did  not  write.  Some  books  he  did  write  of 
a  certain  authority  in  their  special  subjects, 
but  not  of  a  nature  to  be  popular  or  to  give 


the  author  a  wide  reputation.  He  made 
large  additions  to  the  most  fugitive  literature 
of  his  time.  Being  pecuniarily  independent 
of  his  profession,  he  has  gone  on  writing, 
partly  because  it  is  his  business — such  busi- 
ness as  he  was  brought  up  to— partly  because 
it  is  one  of  his  pleasures ;  but  his  dreams  of 
literary  glory  have  long  since  disappeared 
with  other  mirages  of  youth — "  avay  in  die 
Ewigkeit"  As  to  public  life,  he  took  a 
disgust  for  it  in  early  manhood  and  has  never 
attempted  it  Boy  No.  2  grew  up  also 
(contrary  to  the  precedent  of  boy-geniuses 
in  stories) ;  and  as  he  grew  up  he  settled 
down  into  a  jolly,  genial  gentleman,  a  pro- 
fessional musician,  decidedly  above  the 
average,  but  never  attaining  world-wide  re- 
nown, or  even  retaining  his  local  celebrity. 
His  scholarship  never  fiructified  to  any  ex- 
tent; and  his  wondrous  histrionic  talent 
'vanished  so  completely  that  he  can  now 
hardly  realize  himself  to  be  the  same  person 
who  once  filled  admiring  houses  as  Richard 
IIL  Once  or  twice  a  year  two  elderly  men, 
a  Saxon  and  a  Celt,  meet  over  a  fishing-rod, 
a  piano,  or  a  punch- bowl,  and,  through  the 
mists  of  their  years  and  their  cigars,  glance 
back  with  a  curiously  mixed  feeling  to  their 
precocious  childhood,  when  they  promised 
all  manner  of  wonderful  things,  and  when 
one  at  least  of  them  did  wonderful  things 
for  a  boy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  are  hap- 
pier as  it  is  than  if  they  had  turned  out 
great  men. 

— » A  PREJUDICED  Democrat  of  our  ac- 
quaintance persists  in  denying  the  domestic 
virtues  of  the  New  Englanders.  "What 
does  a  Massachusetts  man's  family  anK>unt 
to  ?  "  he  exclaim,s,  *'  By  his  own  confession 
his  home  is  always  a  hum." 

—  In  our  youth  we  ]>ossessed  an  old 
unde,  a  gentleman  of  much  learning  and 
cultivation,  but  the  most  literal-minded  per- 
son conceivable,  and  perfectly  impcrvioua 
to  a  joke.  No  species  of  artillery  known 
at  that  period  could  have  shot  one  into  him. 
Those  were  the  days  of  **  Pickwick  " ;  and  wo 
once  quoted  in  hb  hearing  the  story  of  the 
sausage-maker  who  met  with  an  untimely 
grave  in  his  own  patent  machine,  and  whose 
fate  was  only  discovered  by  his  buttons  re- 
appearing as  seasoning.  "What  arrant 
nonsense  !  **  exclaimed  our  relative.  ••  So 
large  a  body  as  a  man  falling  into  a  sausage- 
machine  would  stop  its  workmg  immediate- 
ly."   There  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  ^a/. 
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LADY    JUDITH: 

A    TALE    OF    TWO    CONTINENTS. 
By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  eta 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
ALEXIA' SDEFIANCE. 

THE  spring  of  the  year  is  opening,  The  little  children  are  again  beginning 
to  make  their  voices  heard  of  evenings  in  the  smaller  and  shabbier  streets^ 
of  London — in  the  streets  where  the  parents  are  not  so  poor  as  to  leave  their 
children  to  play  on  the  pavement  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  yet  poor  enough 
to  welcome  the  first  breath  of  milder  weather  which  frees  their  little  parlors  from 
the  noisy  sportiveness  of  the  young  ones.  The  snow  is  beginning  to  disappear 
from  the  great  thoroughfares  of  New  York,  and  the  hills  of  the  Hudson  will  soon 
look  brown  again.  The  fresh  breath  of  the  spring  fans  the  pale  cheek  of  Iso- 
lind,  who  is  eating  her  heart  away  with  love,  which  she  fears  it  is  unwomanly  to- 
confess.  The  same  air  plays  unheeded  around  the  forehead  of  Chesterfield 
Jocclyn,  who  has  been  hatching  a  winter  of  daring  and  desperate  enterprises,, 
and  is  already  looking  with  bold  and  bright  eyes  to  the  crisis  which  is  to  make 
him  or  undo  him  quite.  It  seems  to  bring  some  hope  of  healing  on  its  wings  to 
Judge  Atheling,  who  grows  a  little  like  his  old  self  with  the  growing  year ;  and 
it  inspires  to  new  courage  Angelo  Volney,  who  is  resolute  to  begin  at  once  a 
fresh,  untried,  momentous  chapter  of  his  existence*  It  breathes  or  lulls  unnott 
ticed  by  Lady  Judith  Scarlett.  Lady  Judith  could  name  every  star  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  she  knew  botany  well ;  but  she  cared  nothing  in  particular  about 
the  perftime  of  a  flower ;  and  the  midnight  sky  was  to  her  only  a  map  of  the  con- 
stellations outspread  over  her  head. 

Meanwhile  she  labored  hard  and  patiently  at  her  life's  occupation  of  doing 
good — or  at  least  of  trying  to  do  good— to  people  upon  her  own  interpretation 
of  their  moral  and  spiritual  needs.  But  a  certain  change  was  slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, making  itself  felt  in  her  character.  Perhaps  she  was  of  late  begin- 
ning half  audibly  to  ask  herself  the  hitherto  unknown  question — Why  is  this  ? 
With  all  her  singleness  of  purpose  and  patient  earnestness  of  effort,  she  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  making  the  good  grow  around  her.  She  sowed  good 
seed  apparently,  and  thistles  and  tares  came  up.     Sometimes,  tbeKefore,  she 

Balnied  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in>  the  year  1S71,  by  Sheldon  &  Company,  in  th«  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Const  for  the  8oothem  District  td  New  York. 
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could  hardly  help  asking  herself  whether  perhaps  there  was  not  something  in 
the  way  of  sowing  the  seed,  or  in  its  selection,  which  earned  such  failures.  In 
other  words,  she  was  at  least  on  the  threshold  of  that  condition  of  mind  which 
would  cease  to  believe  in  its  own  infallibility.  This  is  indeed  a  change  in  the 
character  of  egotism.  Lady  Judith  was  only  an  egotist  She  was  absolutely 
unselfish.  This  story  must  fail  of  its  purpose  sadly  if  its  readers  will  not  bear 
in  mind  that  selfishness  and  egotism  are  totally  different  qualities,  and  that  the 
egotist  and  the  selfish  person  may  be  contrasts  and  counter-agencies  not  only  in 
fiction,  but  in  the  real  business  of  life. 

Lady  Judith  sat  at  her  desk  one  morning  writing  letters.  She  was  very 
busy,  having  a  great  many  schemes  on  hand,  and  had  given  orders  that  she  was 
not  to  be  disturbed.  Lady  Judith  was  a  good  letter-writer — concise,  direct,  and 
pertinent  in  style — and  she  sat  at  a  desk  like  that  of  a  professional  secretary 
rather  than  the  sort  of  toy  which  women  love  to  have  who  play  at  letter- writing 
and  business.  Her  beautiful  white  hand — not  too  small,  but  of  perfect  shape, 
and  glittering  with  rings — went  firmly  and  rapidly  across  every  page.  As  each 
page  was  written,  it  was  finished  and  done  with.  No  word  required  alteration 
or  expunging.  There  were  no  blots  ;  there  were  no  letters  left  blind  for  lack  of 
a  dot  over  them,  or  powerless  for  want  of  a  cross-stroke. 

The  entrance  of  a  servant,  bringing  a  card,  disturbed  her,  and  she  said  in  a 
cold  decisive  tone : 

"  I  gave  orders  that  I  was  not  to  be  interrupted.     I  am  engaged." 

Lady  Judith  never  tolerated  any  such  social  figments  as  "  Not  at  home.**  To 
«ay,  in  any  form  of  conventional  politeness,  the  thing  which  was  not,  meant  a  lie 
to  her.     She  was  incapable  even  of  the  most  pious  fraud. 

The  servant  explained  that  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  card  said  he  had 
business  so  pressing,  that  he  must  ask  Lady  Judith  to  see  him. 

Lady  Judith  looked  at  the  card.     It  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Gostick,  M.  P. 

Now  the  name  of  Mr.  Gostick  was  quite  familiar  to  Lady  Judith.  Most 
cultivated  Englishwomen  of  her  class  pay  attention  to  the  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  they  probably  have  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons ;  and  Lady  Judith 
.studied  politics  closely.  She  knew  quite  well  that  Mr.  Gostick  was  a  Lancashire 
member,  a  strong  nonconformist,  and  quite  a  notable  person  in  church-rate  de- 
b.^te8  and  reform-bill  discussions.  Lady  Judith  was  herself  a  Liberal  of  the 
Whig  aristocratic  kind ;  and  she  considered  Mr.  Gostick  and  men  of  his  class 
simply  as  coarse  purse-proud  Radical  clowns,  whom  Liberals  of  position  and 
culture  were  compelled  to  tolerate.  But  she  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Gos- 
tick knew  his  place  and  hers.  She  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Gostick  considered  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  a  personage  utterly  out  of  the  range  of 
possible  acquaintanceship  or  familiarity  ;  and  therefore  she  came  instantly  to  the 
•  conclusion  that  he  must  have  some  serious  motive  for  his  visit.  Further,  she 
remembered — and  the  recollection  made  her  cheek  color  and  her  lips  close  even 
now — how  she  had  heard  from  many  sources  that  Mr.  Gostick  was  one  of  the 
last  persons  who  had  seen  her  husband  in  London. 

So  she  ordered  Mr.  Gostick  to  be  admitted  ;  and  she  bent  to  him  with  state- 
ly courtesy  as  he  entered. 

Mr.  Gostick  came  in,  bearing  his  hat  and  cane  in  his  hands,  on  which  hands 
were  cotton  gloves  of  the  kind  called  after  the  capital  of  Prussia.  Lady  Judith 
took  him  in  from  head  to  foot  at  a  glance,  and  she  did  not  shudder.  It  was  just 
what  she  had  expected.  As  for  Mr.  Gostick,  he  was  quite  undismayed.  The 
richness  of  the  furmttire  and  general  surroundings  did  not  impress  him.     His 
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own  house  in  Lanpashire  was  furnished  still  more  expensively ;  and  he  liked  his 
shabby  old  rooms  in  Manchester  Buildings  rather  better.  Neither  did  the  beau- 
ty of  the  lady's  face,  nor  the  grandeur  of  her  figure,  make  any  effect  on  him. 
Women  did  not  interest  him  particularly ;  he  had  hundreds  of  them  in  his  em- 
ployment in  Lancashire,  and  he  found  that  tbey  were  good  and  bad,  just  like 
men ;  but  he  never  observed  whether  any  one  of  them  was  handsomer  than 
another. 

Lady  Judith  motioned  to  a  chair.  After  all,  Mr.  Gostick  was  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  thus  entitled  to  a  sort  of  official  courtesy  from  every  person  of 
recognized  position  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

^M  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  Lady  Judith,"  Mr.  Gostick  i^gan,  <*but 
my  business  is  rather  pressing;  and  I  think  it  concerns  you  more  than  it  does 
me.     In  fact,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  disturbing  you  on  business  of  mine.'' 

Lady  Judith  drew  herself  back,  and  looked  at  the  intrepid  Lancashire  man 
with  cold  proud  wonder. 

**You  have  a  daughter,  Alexia,  ma'am  ? " 

The  lady  inclined  her  head  and  contracted  ber  eyebrows. 

"Yes;  I've  seen  her — and  1  have  a  nephew.  You  know  him — at  least  he 
says  you  dor— Eric  Walraven  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Eric  Walraven — not  very  intimately. 
I  never  knew  that  he  was  a  near  relative  of  yours." 

**  No,  I  dare  say  not  He's  not  \try  proud  of  the  relationship  when  he  gets 
among  what  he  calls  the  aristocracy  ;  but  you  should  hear  him  boast  of  it  down 
in  Lancashire,  or  when  he  wants  to  borrow  money." 

**  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Gostick,  to  favor  me  with  the  object  of  your,  visit  ?  I 
have  not  yet  heard  anything  of  that" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am ;  and  <iou't  blame  me  if  I  come  to  the  point  directly. 
My  nephew,  Eric  Walraven,  is  a  scamp,  and  he  proposes  to  run  away  with  your 
daii^l^ter  and  marry  her." 

The  blood  rushed  into  Lady  Judith's  hct  as  if  she  had  received  a  blow. 
That  any  man  should  dare  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  1  That  she  should  be  exposed 
to  the  insult  of  listening  to  such  a  statement  1  She  would  not,  however,  stoop 
to  the  degradation  of  exhibiting  any  anger.  She  rose  from  her  chair  with  state- 
ly calmness,  as  if  to  bring  the  interview  to  an  end,  and  said  with  complete  self- 
composure: 

**  All  that  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Eric  Walraven  has  shown  him  to  be  a  well-con- 
ducted and  honorable  yoimg  man.  Even  were  it  ptherwise,  your  words,  Mr.  Gos- 
tick, are  quite  absurd — unworthy  a  man  of  your  years  and  respectability.  My 
daughter  Alem  is  a  foolish  child  sometimes,  but  She  has  never  deceiv^ed  me ; 
and  she  knows  her  position*-and  the  thing  is  impossible." 

**  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  the  thing  is  settled.  If  you  don't  look  out,  it  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact  My  nephew  is  perfectly  unscrupulous  and  a  consummate 
deceiver.  Why,  it's  only  the  other  day  that  he  took  me  in  completely — me  who 
ought  to  have  known  better  !  What  chance  has  your  little  girl  in  dealing  with 
such  a  fellow  ?  Why,  he  has  succeeded  in  imposing  on  you.  Come,  Lady  Ju- 
dith, I'm  an  old  man,  and  I  have  girls  of  my  own  ;  and  I  suppose  girls  are  made 
of  flesh  and  blood  in  evtty  class ;  and  you  may  be  sure  it's  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
come  and  expose  the  shabby  conduct  of  my  sister's  son.  1  do  it,  ma'am,  be- 
cause I  think  ft  my  dujLy  to  warn  you." 

**  I  tbank  you,  sir.  1  am  sure  you  mean  it  well ;  but  you  kave  perhaps  hard* 
1 J  oottsid0red^ " 
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"  I  have,  Lady  Judith — I  have  considered  everything.  I  very  seldom  act 
upon  impulse,  ma'am,  and  I  never  say  a  word  without  being  able  to  prove  it 
Come,  Lady  Judith,  forget  for  a  moment  that  you  are  an  earl's  daughter  and  that 
I  am  only  a  pfain  man  of  business.  I  am  a  father,  and  I  talk  to  you,  a  mother, 
for  the  sake  of  your  daughter,  and  to  save  her  from  a  runaway  marriage  with  a 
bad  young  man." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Gostick,"  said  Lady  Judith,  resuming  her  seat  calmly,  "let 
us,  if  you  will,  forget  everything  for  the  moment  but  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
nephew  and  that  I  have  a  daughter.  What  ground  have  you  for  asserting  that 
my  daughter  has  deceived  me  ?  " 

«  Did  you  ever,  ma'am,  give  your  daughter  permission  to  receive  love-letters 
from  my  nephew  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  not." 

•*  Well,  I  thought  not  I  need  hardly  ask  if  you  ever  allowed  your  daughter 
to  write  love-letters  to  my  nephew." 

This  was  perhaps  as  great  a  trial  as  Lady  Judith's  temper  had  ever  borne. 
But  she  surmounted  it  triumphantly,  and  replied  composedly : 

^*  As  you  say,  Mr.  Gostick,  you  need  hardly  ask  me  such  a  question.  But 
since  you  have  asked  me,  I  had  better  give  you  an  answer.  I  never  authorized 
my  daughter  to  write  letters  of  any  kind  to  Mr.  Walraven.  I  never  supposed  it 
possible  that  she  could  think  of  writing  to  him.     I  do  not  still  think  it  possible." 

"  Then,  ma'am,  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  saw  some  of  her  letters  myself 
with  my  own  eyes.  The  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  show  them  to  me  because 
I  wouldn't  believe  what  I  supposed  to  be  his  brag  and  lies.  But  I  saw  the  let- 
ters, ma'am — downright  love-letters ;  silly  stuif— no  harm  in  it,  if  the  girl  were 
writing  to  a  decent  man  with  the  consent  of  her  mother." 

"  You  saw  them — ^read  them — letters  of  my  daughter  to  this  low  deceitful 
wretch  ?  " 

"  I  saw  them — love-letters  signed  *  Alexia.'  If  they  are  forgeries,  you  can 
easily  find  out  by  asking  your  daughter.  God  knows,  I  almost  wish  they  were ; 
for  the  fellow  couldn't  be  any  worse  than  he  is,  and  the  poor  girl  would  be  safe. 
As  you  say.  Lady  Judith,  he  is  Mow '  indeed.  My  father — his  grandfother — was 
a  working  weaver,  ma'am.  But  it's  odd  that  Ae  is  the  only  one  of  the  femily 
who  ever  kept  company  with  aristocratic  acquaintances,  and  he  is  likewise  the 
only  one  of  the  family  that  ever  proved  himself  dishonest  Now  I  have  warned 
you.  Lady  Judith  Scarlett,  and  done  my  duty.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  duty,  but 
it's  done  ;  and  the  rest  is  your  business,  not  mine.  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good 
morning." 

Lady  Judith  hardly  heard  what  he  was  saying.  The  proud  forlorn  woman's 
heart  was  swelling  as  though  it  were  indeed  about  to  burst  The  bitter  sense 
was  growing  on  her  that  she  was  destined  to  meet  with  nothing  but  treachery, 
and  that  she  was  incapable  of  coping  with  the  falsehood  around  her.  While 
Gostick  was  speaking  she  sat  supporting  her  chin  with  one  hand,  the  arm  rest- 
ing on  her  knee,  and  looking  with  sad,  cold,  rayless  eyes  into  vacancy.  That 
which  the  Lancashire  maq  took  for  the  haughty  impassive  bearing  of  the  scorn- 
ful aristocrat  was  but  the  growing,  conquering  agony  of  the  woman.  Gostick 
might  have  pitied  her  if  he  could  but  have  known  how  she  was  suffering. 

His  somewhat  brusque  good-morning  recalled  her  to  herself. 

**  This  seems  an  honest  man,"  she  thought ;  "  he  is  a  man  who  tries  to  do 
his  duty  and  to  do  me  a  service.    God  help  me  ! " 

"  Mr.  Gostick,"  she  said,  rallying  together  all  her  powers  of  self-control,  •*  I 
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will  not  deny  that  this  is  a  sharp  blow  to  me,  unless  it  prove  that  you  are  mis- 
taken, or  that  this  man  has  forged  the  letters.  In  any  case,  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  deeply  obliged.  You  have  acted  like  a  man  of  conscience  and  of  high  prin- 
ciple, like  a  father,  and  like — and  like — ^a  gentleman."  (This  last  word  she 
brought  out  with  a  great  eflfort,  for  even  in  that  moment  she  thought  Mr.  Gostick 
looked  very  unlike  a  gentleman.)  "  Now,  tell  me  one  thing.  If  this  is  true, 
what  does  this  man  want  ?  " 

"My  nephew?" 

"Yes;  this  Walraven." 

"  Money,  Lady  Judith,  and  the  honor  of  marrying  anyhow  into  the  aris- 
tocracy." 

Lady  Judith  winced  and  shuddered. 

"  But  the  girl  has  no  money,  unless  what  I  may  choose  to  give  her." 

Gostick  laughed  his  hard  dry  laugh. 

"  He  thinks  when  once  he  has  married  her  you  will  have  to  do  something 
for  him,  for  your  own  credit*s  sake.  And  more,  ma^am,  he  has  got  into  his  head 
th^  notion — well,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  go  on.  I  am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  I  don't  want  to  offend  you.     I  want  only  to  do  what's  right." 

"  Please,  Mr.  Gostick,  go  on.     I  can  hear  anything  that  has  to  be  said." 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  that  hasn't  to  be  said,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  He  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  Mr.  Charles  Grey  Scarlett  may  have 
left  some  of  his  property  to  his  daughter." 

Lady  Judith  felt  her  cheeks  flush  with  passion. 

"  This  base  intrigue  shall  be  foiled,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Gostick,  for  what  you  have  told  me.  In  return,  will  you  let  me  tell  you  that 
this  man  Walraven  shall  never  gain  one  penny  of  money  from  me  even  were  he 
to  satisfy  his  wildest  hopes,  and  carry  out  his  abominable  plot  by  marrying 
my  daughter  in  some  secret  way  ?  I  will  take  steps,  depend  upon  it,  to  foil  any 
such  plot.  But  even  were  it  to  be  successful,  he  shall  gain  nothing.  My  daugh- 
ter shall  perish  of  want  before  he  shall  be  the  richer  for  one  coin.  Of  her  father's 
will  /  know  nothing ;  I  have  never  asked  a  question  of  any  one  on  the  subject. 
But  I  am  still  convinced  that  he  is  not  dead  ;  and  either  he  does  not  even  know 
that  he  has  a  daughter,  or  he  has  shown  himself  utterly  and  wickedly  regardless 
of  his  daughter's  existence.  Your  nephew  is  mistaken  if  he  founds  any  hopes  on 
that  quarter.    Tell  him  that  too  from  me." 

"  I  sha'n't  tell  him  anything,"  said  blunt  Mr.  Gostick.  "  I  hope  I  shall  never 
have  any  need  to  speak  to  him  again.  I  gave  him  warning  plump  and  plain  that 
I  would  tell  you — jour  ladyship— all  he  had  told  me,  and  that  I  would  warn  you 
against  him." 

"  You  told  him  that  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Lady  Judith  eagerly,  catch- 
ing at  a  ray  of  possible  hope. 

"  He  only  said  it  was  too  late  now ;  that  the  girl  was  madly  in  love  with  him, 
and  that  she  would  run  away  or  drown  herself  to-morrow  if  he  only  asked  her. 
And,  my  lady,  you  had  better  be  very  cautious,  for,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  be- 
lieve it's  true  enough.  Sorry  I've  had  to  disturb  your  ladyship,  and  worry  you 
with  this  disagreeable  business ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
I  have  daughters  myself,  and  I'm  sorry  for  you." 

So  Mr.  Gostick  made  a  hurried,  rough  sort  of  compromise  with  a  bow  and 
took  his  leave,  putting  on  his  hat  before  he  had  got  half-way  down  the  stairs, 
and  thinking,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  of  Lady  Judith  than  he  was  disposed 
to  do  before  entering  the  house. 
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"  Sorry  for  me ! "  murmured  Lady  Judith,  echoing  his  last  vrords.  ^*  Sorry  for 
me !  I  wonder  who  is  there  who  knows  me  and  does  not  pity  me  ?  What 
creature  so  poor  and  mean  who  would  not  think  me  an  object  of  pity  if  he  did 
but  know  ?  Great  God  !  that  I  should  be  brought  so  low  that  any  clown  may 
tell  me  he  is  sorry  for  me,  and  I  can  only  meekly  own  that  I  am  indeed  a  woman 
who  merits  pity  !  This  base  deceitful  wretch — and  this  most  miserable  girl ! 
It  is  true — it  is  all  true  !  I  feel  it — I  know  it  I  These  weeks  back  I  have  seen 
an  insolent  light  of  happy  defiance  in  her  eyes — a  look  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count— a  look  that  seemed  to  boast  of  being  quite  independent  of  me,  of  having 
found  a  source  of  happiness  all  her  own  !  I  could  not  then  understand  il ;  I 
never  should  have  guessed  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  now,  now  it  comes  on  me  aft 
if  Heaven  had  revealed  it !    The  wretched,  wretched  girl  I " 

A  light  step  was  heard  on  the  threshold,  and  the  wretched,  wretched  girl  her- 
self entered  the  room.  Truth  to  say,  she  did  not  look  very  miserable  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  certain  radiancy  about  her  whole  demeanor  such  as  Alexia 
did  not  often  wear  in  other  days.  * 

"  Mamma,  who  was  that  dreadful  person  who  has  just  been  visiting  you  ? 
Only  that  I  don't  suppose  you  have  personal  interviews  with  the  tax-coHectors, 
1  should  have  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  fraternity.  Was  I  right  ?  Income, 
mamma,  or  water-rates  ?  He  looked  angry,  I  thought  Is  our  water  to  be  cut 
off?" 

**  That  person,  Alexia,  was  one  in  whom  you  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest." 

'*  Oh,  indeed  t    A  mad  doctor,  or  a  keeper,  mamma  ?  " 

*^  Alexia,  that  gentleman  was  Mr.  Gosdck,  uncle  of  your  friend  Mr.  Eric 
Walraven." 

Lady  Judith  turned  round  in  her  chair,  and  came  fiice  to  ^e  with  her  daugh- 
ter, watching  the  expression  on  the  girPs  countenance  as  Alexander  the  Great 
might  have  studied  the  visage  of  the  suspected  physician  before  swallowing  the 
famous  draught  of  medicine.  Alexia's  fece  betrayed  her.  A  £iiint  color  rose 
upon  those  pale  cheeks,  the  lips  quivered,  and  the  girl's  slender  figure  seemed 
to  shrink  together.  Only  for  a  moment,  however.  Alexia  at  once  saw  that  the 
game  was  up,  that  her  secret  was  discovered.  She  was  fairly  driven  to  bay,  and 
now  she  heeded  nothing. 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  said  coldly,  as  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  and  took  up  a 
book ;  **  I  should  Aever  have  thought  it  Where  did  so  handsome  and  noble 
a  creature  as  Eric  get  such  an  uncle  ?  " 

"Then  it  is  all  true,  Alexia,  what  he  told  me?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Lady  Judith.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  He  looks  the  sturdy 
plodding  sort  of  person  who  would  be  terribly  truthful  and  literal." 

<Ms  it  true  that  you,  my  daughter,  have  been  carrying  on  a  silly  shameful 
k>ve-afi^ir  with  this  Mr.  Eric  Walraven,  nephew  of  that  man  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma  ;  it  is  quite  false." 

"False?" 

"  That  I  have  been  carrying  on  a  silly  and  shameful  love-affair.  But  that  I 
love  Eric  Walraven,  and  that  I  have  told  him  so,  and  that  I  mean  to  be  bis  wife, 
is  as  true  as  gospel,  Lady  Judith." 

"  You  have  been  writing  love-letters  to  him  ?  " 

«  Indeed  I  have.     Why  not  ?    I  love  him." 

"  And  you  have  deceived  me — cruelly  and  basely  deceived  me — all  this  time  I 
Alexia,  I  could  have  believed  you  capable  of  anything  but  deceit" 
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^  Thank  you,  mamma.  I  never  knew  there  was  anything  bad  of  which  you 
did  not  believe  me  capable.  Tyranny,  La'dy  Judith,  engenders  deceit.  I  think 
I  remember  reading  that  somewhere.  Women  and  slaves  are  generally  liars  ; 
deceit  is  their  weapon  of  defence.  You  were  always  my  tyrant,  dear  mamma  ; 
you  had  all  the  weapons  of  oppression.     I  should  have  some  shield,  you  know.'' 

**  You  can  look  me  in  the  face,  can  boast  of  your  unwomanly  love  for  this  man, 
and  you  do  not  blush — you  are  not  ashamed  !  " 

Lady  Judith  was  now  sitting  once  more  in  the  attitude  alreadji^described, 
leaning  one  arm  on  her  knee,  and  with  the  hand  supporting  her  chin,  while  with 
sternly  gleaming  eyes  she  strove  to  carry  humiliation  and  terror  into  the  heart 
of  her  daughter.  Alexia  sprang  from  her  sofa,  went  over  to  her  mother,  kneeled 
down  on  the  carpet,  put  back  her  hair  from  her  face,  and  then  looked  straight  up 
into  Lady  Judith's  eyes. 

'*  Ashamed,  mamma  ?  Look  at  me.  Do  I  seem  ashamed  ?  Do  I  not  look 
you  in  the  face  ?  I  tell  you  I  was  never  in  my  life  proud  of  anything  before ; 
and  1  am  proud  of  my  love  for  Eric  Walraven.  I  love  him — love,  love,  love 
him  I  Unwomanly  ?  Since  when  has  it  been  unwomanly  to  love  ?  Don't  pro- 
voke me,  Lady  Judith,  or  I  may  speak  of  what  ts  unwomanly — not  to  love  at  all, 
not  to  understand  a  noble  love  when  it  is  offered." 

**.  Unhappy  girl  I  wliat  is  to  become  of  you  ?     May  God  forgive  you ! " 

"Forgive  me  for  what?  For  loving  one  of  the  noblest  of  His  creatures ? 
Of  course  He  will  forgive  me.  He  is  God,  and  not  a  petty,  passionate,  implaca- 
ble mortal.  Did  you  call  me  unhappy,  mamma  ?  How  little  you  know  Of  my 
feelings  !  I  never  before  knew  what  happiness  could  be.  I  know  it  now  for 
the  first  time.  Eric  has  taught  me  what  it  is.  Shall  I  tell  you,  Lady  Judith  ? 
It  is  love." 

Alexia  sprang  to  her  feet  again,  and  stood  up  in  an  attitude  of  cool  defiance. 

<*  Do  you  know,  Alexia,  that  you  are  still  under  my  guardianship  and  con- 
trol?" 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma,  I  know  all  that.  How  could  I  ever  forget  it  ?  But  I  can 
wait ;  I  shall  be  my  own  mistress  some  time.  I  don't  mind  waiting,  if  it  must 
be  so,  nor  does  Eric." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  Eric,  as  you  call  him,  shows  your  silly  let- 
ters to  everybody,  and  boasts  that  he  is  going  to  marry  you  because  he  thinks 
you  have  money." 

Alexia  laughed  in  utter  scorn. 

"  So  Mr.  Gostick  has  been  trying  to  deceive  you,  my  poor  mamma !  So  he 
has  been  telling  you  //i/i/  story  !  I  knew  how  much  he  hated  Eric  because  Eric 
despises  his  low,  miserly,  vulgar  ways  ;  and  this  is  his  effort  at  revenge ! 
Clumsy,  like  the  man  himself,  as  I  have  just  seen  him.  Lady  Judith,  Eric  Wal- 
raven has  the  purest  and  noblest  soul  ever  given  to  man.  Tell  these  false 
calumnious  stories  to  some  one  who  might  believe  them,  some  creature  incapa- 
pable  of  appreciating  a  soul  like  Ais,    I  only  laugh  at  Mr.  Gostick's  tales." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Alexia.  You  know  whether  I  do  not  always  keep  my  word. 
Marry  Eric  Walraven,  and  I  cast  you  off  forever.  You  shall  never  have  one 
coin  from  me — never,  never  I  Tell  your  lover  tAai,  and  see  whether  his  ardor 
docs  not  cool." 

Alexia  laughed  again. 

*•  Poor  mamma  1  So  you  really  cannot  believe  in  love  ?  I  don't  wonder  at 
the  fete  of  my  father  1  Why,  Eric  has  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  he 
knew  you  would  cut  me  off  utterly ;  and  be  cares  as  little  about  the  money  you 
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please  to  withhold  from  me  as  I  do.  We  don't  want  your  money,  Lady  Judith. 
Eric  has  genius  and  a  name ;  and  *wc  sha'n't  want  for  food,  mamma,  depend 
upon  it  You  talk  really  as  if  you  were  a  reader  of  the  old-fashioned  romances, 
in  which  the  disconsolate  heroines,  turned  out  of  doors  by  their  flinty-hearted 
parents,  could  only  sit  on  door-steps  in  their  night-dresses,  in  the  drenching 
rain,  and  weep." 

"  I  had  hoped  for*  better  fate  for  you.  Alexia." 

"  To  be  the  happy  bride  of  Charles  Escombe,  mamma  ?  To  have  blue-books 
read  to  me'of  afternoons,  and  to  be  pressed  into  expeditions  to  the  Lambeth 
vagrant  sheds  ?  No,  thank  you.  Let  that  good  young  man  find  somewhere  a 
good  young  woman  with  a  healthy  taste  for  political  economy.  1  never  was 
good,  Lady  Judith,  tisyou  can  testify." 

"It  was  not  Charles  Escombe  to  whom  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  some  day 
married  ;  it  was  Angelo  Volney." 

A  faint  color  came  on  Alexia's  cheek,  and  she  dropped  her  eyes. 

"  Angelo  Volney  is  far  too  good  for  me,  mamma.  I  am  not  jesting  now,  or 
speaking  of  him  as  I  would  of  a  dry  prig  like  Charles  Escombe.  But  Angelo 
is  too  grave  and  sweet  and  good.  His  life  would  be  worn  away  with  trying  to 
keep  me  in  order ;  and  besides,  Angelo  never  cared  for  me,  except  in  the  be- 
loved-brother sort  of  way.  Nor  could  I  now  love  him  to  marry  him,  whatever  I 
might  have  done  once." 

There  was  something  unusually  calm  in  Alexia's  tone,  and  her  mother  could 
not  fail  to  observe  it. 

"  You  talk,  Alexia,  as  composedly  of  marriage  and  love  as  if  you  were  a  ma- 
ture and  experienced  woman,  not  a  girl  who  had  hardly  yet  passed  beyond  the 
years  of  childhood." 

"  I  have  left  the  years  of  childhood  long  behind,  Lady  Judith.  I  sometimes 
doubt  whether  I  ever  was  a  child.  I  can  only  remember  being  always  moody 
and  uncomfortable — always  vexed  about  something  or  other.  But  I  have  grown 
very  old  within  the  last  few  months ;  and  I  am  so  happy  now,  that  I  don't  care 
to  think  of  the  past.  Mamma,  j£7m  never  gave  me  one  hour's  happiness.  Look 
in  my  face,  and  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  will  now  endeavor  to  stand  between  me 
and  the  only  happiness  I  have  ever  known  ! " 

"  Child,  child,  you  are  bringing  misery,  not  happiness,  on  yourself!  Could 
I  have  allowed  you,  when  you  were  an  infant,  to  swallow  poison  because  its 
color  seemed  tempting  to  you  ?  Just  as  little  will  I  allow  you  now,  if  I  can 
help  it,  to  take  a  step  which  would  be  as  fatal." 

"  You  cannot  help  it.  Lady  Judith  !  Nothing  on  earth  shall  prevent  me  from 
becoming  Eric  Walraven's  wife  whenever  he  thinks  the  right  time  has  come  to 
ask  me." 

"  But  if  I  can  convince  you — convince  even  you,  foolish  and  headstrong 
child — that  this  man  is  only  deceiving  you  ;  that  he  is  a  false  and  selfish  adven- 
turer  " 

*♦  Hush,  hush.  Lady  Judith  !  Not  a  word  more  of  that  kind ;  not  a  word 
against  my  Eric  !  Nothing  you  could  say  could  have  any  effect  on  me.  You, 
who  never  loved,  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  have  faith  in  a  man.  1  do. 
I  would  cling  to  him  and  believe  in  him  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  to 
preach  against  him  !  " 

"  What  if  his  own  words  were  to  convict  him  ?  " 

Lady  Judith  laid  her  firm  white  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  girl,  who  tried 
to  shrink  away  from  the  touch.    Alexia*s  eyes  flashed  fire. 
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•*  You  talk  impqssibilities,  mamma.  But  if  you  will  talk  them,  let  me  give 
you  an  answer.  •  My  whole  soul  and  heart  are  bound  up  in  the  love  of  Eric 
Walraven.  Prove  to  me  that  he  does  not  love  me— only,  thanks  to  the  good 
God  who  made  him  what  he  is,  and  made  him  for  me,  you  cannot  do  it — ^and  I 
will  kill  myself.  You  remember,  Lady  Judith,  the  little  dagger  I  bought  in 
Paris,  and  that  you  took  from  me  ?  I  got  it  into  my  hands  again,  and  I  have 
kept  it  since.  I  have  kept  it  always  inside  my  stays,  and  I  have  had  it  under 
my  pillow  of  nights.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Because  I  did  not  know  when  my  dear 
mother  might  not  think  it  wise  and  right  and  religious  to  send  her  daughter  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  have  always  ready  to  my  hand  the  means  of 
saving  myself  from  that.  Now  things  are  changed  with  me,  and  I  have  no  more 
inclination  for  killing  myself  than  the  most  resigned  and  pious  of  you  all ;  I  love 
life  now^-oh,  so  fondly  !  But  I  love  it  only  for  Eric.  If  he  were  dead,  or  if  you 
could  prove  to  me  what  you  say,  then  this  little  toy  would  become  very  useful. 
Now,  Lady  Judith,  you  have  my  answer  I " 

Lady  Judith's  hand  fell  from  the  shoulder  of  her  child.  It  was  not  the  threat 
of  the  girl  which  appalled  her  mother,  although  she  believed  Alexia  well  capable 
of  carrying  it  into  desperate  execution.  It  was  the  recklessness  which  dared  to 
do  wrong,  which  could  resolutely  promise  and  purpose  to  commit  a  crime,  could 
defy  Heaven  to  Heaven's  face — this  it  was  which  paralyzed  and  bewildered 
Lady  Judith.  She  shuddered  as  one  who  hears  some  dreadful  blasphemy  issu- 
ing from  lips  which  ought  to  have  breathed  only  a  prayer.  Nothing  could  shake 
Lady  Judith's  courage  or  nerves  but  the  thought  of  a  deliberate  crime.  For  the 
moment  she  quailed  before  the  fierce  little  girl,  and  repented  of  the  words  spoken 
by  herself  which  had  provoked  this  outburst,  as  one  might  repent  of  some  hasty 
ignorant  utterance  which  called  up  a  demom. 

Before  she  could  recover  herself.  Alexia  had  left  the  room  ;  and  Lady  Judith 
had  lost  the  battle,  and  knew  it. 

She  laid  her  hand  heavily  upon  her  broad  breast,  as  if  she  could  thus  keep 
down  the  pain  that  was  swelling  there.  "  I  am  not  able  to  cope  with  this  girl 
any  more,"  she  bitterly  said  ;  and  she  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  asked 
of  Heaven,  in  almost  fierce  expostulation,  why  a  task  had  been  imposed  upon 
her  which  was  beyond  her  strength  to  accomplish. 

Let  us  do  Lady  Judith  justice.  She  had  little  or  none  of  that  which  is  called 
a  mother's  fteling.  Even  when  she  gave  her  bosom  to  the  infant  Alexia,  she  had 
not  loved  the  babe  as  happier  mothers  love  their  children.  For  years  back  she 
and  her  daughter  never  had  known  one  bright  hour  together.  Lately  their  life 
had  become  but  as  a  trial  of  strength,  and  the  weaker  nature  always  came  off  in 
the  end  victorious,  because  of  its  very  weakness.  Lady  Judith  was,  in  the  con- 
tests with  her  daughter,  placed  at  almost  such  a  disadvantage  as  a  man  is  when 
he  quarrels  with  a  woman.  Alexia  was  but  weak,  fretful,  and  freakish,  while 
Lady  Judith  was  calm  and  strong;  but  Alexia  had  no  restraining  moral  sense, 
no  heed  of  exposure,  no  thought  of  dignity  or  propriety  ;  and  thus  she  often  car- 
ried her  point  But  now  Lady  Judith  felt  that  a  graver  crisis  was  at  hand,  and 
that  her  daughter  was  about  to  break  away  from  her  forever.  The  justice, 
then,  we  ask  for  her  is,  that  she  shall  have  full  credit  for  the  unselfish  sense  of 
duty  which  made  her  now  as  anxious  to  save  Alexia  from  what  she  deemed  a 
calamitous  and  degrading  marriage  as  though  the  love  of  a  mother's  full  heart 
were  vainly  poured  out  on  her  daughter.  Probably,  to  save  the  splenetic  little 
girl  who  defied  and  insulted  her.  Lady  Judith  would  at  this  moment  have  sacri- 
ficed the  dearest  legacy  and  treasure  her  bosom  still  cherished — the  treasure  of 
a  bitter  memory,  the  precious  legacy  of  a  sense  of  wrong,     ^g.^i^^^  ^^  ^oOqIc 
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Lady  Judith  rose  from  her  knees,  softened  and  strengthened  so  far  as  to  be 
willing  to  take  a  step  from  which  she  had  always  hilherto  shrunk  as  from  an  in- 
tolerable personal  degradation.  It  was  not  a  great  thing  in  itself;  but  to  her  it 
was  so  much  that  it  involved  a  positive  self-conquest.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  the  heroine  about  this  proud  and  beautiful  woman.  She  had  many  of  the 
splendid  magnanimous  qualities  which  mark  the  greatest  natures  and  the  great- 
est deeds.  Hers  might  have  been  a  noble  scheme  of  life  had  she  not  disdained 
to  admit  into  it  the  element  of  human  love.  '*Soon  or  late,"  in  another  sense 
from  that  contemplated  by  the  poet,  "  Love  is  his  own  avenger/'  And  this  is 
the  truth  which  Lady  Judith  was  destined  by  sharp  experience  to  learn. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

''DOBS  MY  OLD  FRIEND  REMEMBER  MB?" 

In  many  parts  of  London,  long  before  one  has  reached  the  suburbs,  may  be 
found  quaint  old-fashioned  houses  standing  in  a  sort  of  isolation,  and  with  large 
gardens  around  or  behind  them.  Perhaps  the  gardens  are  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
tall  and  blind  as  that  of  a  Syrian  mansion,  and  the  passer-by  never  knows  that 
he  is  not  looking  at  a  brewery  or  a  soap-boiling  concern,  or  a  House  of  Correc- 
tion ;  whereas  inside  that  dull  barrier  banks  of  roses  are  blooming  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  clusters  of  grapes  are  ripening  on  the  southern  wall.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  brick-and-mortar  fences  are  low,  and  then  the  pedestrian,  fagging 
through  miles  of  weary  dusty  streets,  gets  tantalizing  glimpses  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers, and  sees  the  green  boughs  of  trees  waving  over  his  head.  These  little  sa- 
cred spots  are  usually  places  which  the  lucky  occupier  holds  under  a  very  long 
lease,  and  which  therefore  so  far  have  defied  the  progress  of  biJilding  works  and 
terrace  rows.  As  each  lease  falls  in,  the  enterprising  proprietor  is  pretty  sure 
to  pull  down  the  old  house,  cut  up  the  garden  into  lots  for  building  purposes, 
and  soon  a  genteel  terrace  of  houses,  small  enough  to  suit  the  tenancy  of  dolls, 
is  run  up,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  new  street  is  made  there  ;  and  the  very 
spot  on  which  the  late  resident  watched  his  grapes  growing  purple  in  the  au- 
tumn sun  is  occupied  by  a  corner  ginshop. 

On  the  south  side  of  London,  near  the  inner  fringe  of  the  suburbs,  but  yet  well 
built  around  by  busy  streets,  stood  lately,  and  perhaps  still  stands,  one  of  these  old 
houses.  Looked  at  from  the  front,  it  was  an  old  shabby  structure,  with  a  sort  of 
monastic  appearance  about  it — a  small  house  with  a  little  Gothic  porch  and  a  tiny 
window  on  either  side  ;  a  building  that  seemed  as  if  it  might  once  have  been  the 
lodge  of  a  convent.  A  wooden  paling  with  a  very  rickety  door  divided  it  from  the 
road,  and  within  the  paling  were  two  or  three  trees  large  and  leafy  enough  almost 
to  mask  the  whole  front  of  the  house.  Behind  the  house,  however,  was  quite  a 
spacious  garden — a  garden  that  would  have  counted  for  something  even  in  an  in- 
land county  town.  Once  in  this  garden,  the  visitor  seemed  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  London  than  if  he  were  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest  The  garden  had 
trees  so  tall  and  apparently  so  old  and  venerable,  that  wandering  rooks  fre- 
quently took  them  au  sirieuXy  and  perched  and  cawed  in  the  branches.  Smaller 
trees  and  shrubs  were  dotted  everywhere.  The  sumach's  shaggy  branches, 
looking  like  the  paws  of  a  cinnamon  bear,  clawed  you  as  rou  paced  the  walks. 
A  noble  copper  beech  had  a  commanding  place  on  a  patch  of  greensward. 
Strawberry-beds  lined  the  base  of  one  wall.  Vines  mantled  the  side  of  another. 
Ivy  crept  all  over  the  back  of  the  old  house,  which  looked  upon  the  garden. 
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Apple-trees  made  the  place  bright  with  their  blossoms  at  one  season  and  rich 
with  their  fruit  at  another.  There  were  a  few  rose-trees  and  pinks  ;  but  the  oc- 
cupier did  not  appear  to  give  much  attention  to  the  culture  of  flowers.  The 
walls  were  so  high  that  no  glimpse  of  the  roads  could  anywhere  be  seen,  and 
only  a  portion  of  one  neighboring  building  obtruded  itself  on  the  gaze  of  the 
lounger  in  the  garden.  By  an  odd  chance,  too,  this  one  only  evidence  of  an  outer 
world  was  a  quaint  gable  of  some  old  almshouse  which  stood  near ;  a  gable  cov- 
ered with  red  tiles  much  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  having  one  little  lattice-win- 
dow in  it  This  therefore  added  to  instead  of  detracting  from  the  appearance  of 
venerable  loneliness  which  gave  so  strange  a  charm  to  the  place. 

One  of  the  early  days  of  the  budding  spring  the  occupant  of  this  little  oasis 
in  the  London  desert  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  garden,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  Sometimes  he  glanced  at  the  volume,  and  sometimes  he  inspected  the 
condition  of  the  trees  and  the  promise  of  the  buds.  He  was  a  thin  man,  rather 
below  the  middle  size,  very  shabbily  and  carelessly  dressed.  He  might  have  been 
called  seedy,  but  for  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  shown  in  his  shirt  and  collar 
and  wrists.  He  did  not  look  old,  although  his  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  he 
wore  a  white  moustache  and  long  full  white  beard.  His  face  was  perfectly 
bloodless,  yet  it  looked  fresh  and  healthy,  and  his  quiet  gray  eyes  seemed  to  ex- 
press a  sort  of  languid  resignation  rather  than  melancholy.  One  could  hardly 
glance  at  him  without  having  the  idea  of  Defeat  called  up  to  the  mind.  A  gen- 
eral who  had  &iled  and  given  up  his  sword  and  retired  from  the  world,  or  a 
prisoner  restricted  on  parole  to  a  life  within  certain  bounds,  might,  if  manfully 
resolved  to  nuike  the  best  of  things,  have  come  in  time  to  wear  such  an  ex- 
pression. 

Indeed,  Robert  May  was  in  some  sense  a  defeated  man.  That  is  to  say,  he 
was  like  thousands  of  men  who  start  in  English  university  life  with  apparently 
great  talents  and  much  aptitude  for  culture,  and  whose  co-mates  look  on  them 
as  certain  of  great  success ;  but  who  prove  in  after  years  to  lack  the  fibre  out 
of  which  success  is  welded,  and  in  the  strain  of  life  growlimper  and  limper,and 
at  length  relax  altogether.  May  did  not  get  on  ;  in  fact^  he  got  oiil  He  was 
cursed  with  a  little  income,  just  enough  to  live  on  decently  without  struggle,  and 
not  nearly  enough  to  help  him  to  any  career.  Even  this  little  property  faded 
out  of  his  possession  somehow  after  a  while,  and  then  some  of  the  friends  who 
had  not  wholly  forgotten  him  obtained  for  him  a  permanent  appointment  as  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  one  of  the  foundation  schools  with  which  England  abounds. 
Robert  May  therefore  was  principal  of  an  institution  endowed  a  century  or  two 
back  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  to.  boys  belonging  to  that 
parish  and  the  Protestant  Church,  whose  fathers  had  been  killed  in  fighting 
against  the  French.  The  most  liberal  construction  of  the  purposes  of  the 
iounder  did  not  in  Robert  May's  time  entitle  a  very  large  class  of  scholars  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  the  institution,  but  it  still  did  have  the  grandchildren  or  great- 
grandchildren of  a  few  heroes  who  had  fallen  at  Waterloo  or  Corunna.  Therefore 
to  direct  the  classic  studies  of  these  gave  Robert  occupation  enough  to  prevent  him 
firom  regarding  himself  as  an  idler,  or  perceiving  too  keenly  that  his  life  had 
been  a  failure.  The  school  was  near  his  house,  and  the  walk  thither  and  back 
formed  almost  his  only  expedition  outside  his  own  walls.  His  sister  Tessy,  or 
Teresa,  managed  his  home  for  him,  and  they  kept  one  old  woman  as  a  servant. 
Hardly  anybody  ever  came  to  see  them,  except  some  of  May's  pupils,  who  were 
invited  to  tea  and  to  eat  fruit  in  the  garden  at  the  proper  season. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  not  have  forgotten  that  on  the  night  memorable  in 
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this  story,  when  Charles  Grey  Scarlett  was  about  to  leave  his  home,  he  wrote 
two  letters.  One  of  course  was  to  his  wife,  the  otherwas  to  "  an  intimate  friend 
and  old  college  companion."  Robert  May  was  this  old  friend  and  companion* 
To  this  placid  obscurity  had  Hfe  come  down  with  him. 

This  was  a  holiday,  and  May  was  enjoying  it  To  him  the  daily  visit  to  the 
school  had  become  quite  an  active  and  arduous  occupaHon,  and  he  much  appre- 
ciated the  relief  and  quiet  of  the  present  hour. 

"  Robert,  Robert ! "  called  his  sister — ^a  pleasant,  almost  pretty  little  woman, 
prematurely  sealed  and  devoted  to  old-maidenhood.  Tessy  was  perhaps  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  might  have  looked  quite  young  as  a  married  woman,  but 
was  almost  antique  as  a  spinster.  SKe  was  a  marvel  of  neatness  as  to  her  hair, 
her  apron,  her  cuffs,  her  collar,  and  her  slippers  and  stockings. 

Robert  slowly  sauntered  up  to  meet  her. 

"  Robert,  my  dear,  a  lady  wants  to  see  you." 

Tessy  was  quite  excited  apparently  at  the  sudden  visitation. 

"  Does  she,  Tessy  ?  I  don't  want  to  see  her,  my  child.  You  must  tell  her 
the  school  is  the  place  to  make  all  inquiries  about  pupils  and  presentations. 
They  ought  not  to  have  sent  her  here." 

<<  I  don't  think  it  is  anything  about  the  school,  Robert.  She  has  come  in  a 
splendid  open  carriage,  and  she  &ays  she  wishes  particularly  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Tessy,  my  good  girl,  you  know  I  don't  see  people — women  especially — fine 
ladies  more  especially  still.  She  can't  have  any  business  with  me  personally ;  it 
must  be  something  about  the  school  Can*t  she  tell  it  all  to  you,  whatever  it  is  ? 
Go  now,  like  a  dear,  and  explain  that  you  understand  everything  just  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  get  rid  of  her  somehow." 

Tessy  tripped  away,  not  unwilling  to  do  all  the  talking  herself;  and  May 
went  on  with  his  perusal  of  Hobbes  and  his  occasional  inspection  of  the  blos- 
sopns. 

Presently  Tessy  came  back,  looking  a  little  put  out  and  disconcerted. 

"  Robert,  my  dear,  she  says  she  wants  to  see  you  and  no  one  else,  and  that 
she  is  sure  you  will  see  her.     Here  is  her  card,  dear." 

May  took  the  card  with  a  weary  air,  as  of  one  who  fears  that  further  struggle 
IS  useless.  But  the  moment  he  read  the  name  his  expression  changed — first  a 
look  of  surprise,  then  one  of  sadness  or  sternness. 

"Yes,  Tessy,  I  will  see  her,"  he  said  ;  **^ though  I  cannot  understand  what 
object  she  can  have  now.  Seventeen  years  ago  I  asked  her  to  see  me,  and  she 
refused  point-blank.  No  matter ;  I  will  go  to  her,  Tessy.  Is  she  still  in  the 
carriage  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  dear ;  I  brought  her  into  your  study." 

The  study  was  a  very  small  room  in  a  sort  of  wing  of  the  old  house.  Little 
as  the  room  was,  it  took  in  the  whole  width  of  that  part  of  the  building,  and  had 
a  small  window  looking  on  the  patch  of  ground  in  the  front,  and  another  com- 
manding the  large  garden  at  the  back,  but  almost  blinded  by  the  foliage  of  tiie 
copper  beech  already  mentioned.  Robert  May's  desk  and  arm-chair  stood  in 
the  corner  near  this  window.  The  room  was  nearly  full  of  books ;  but  they 
were  not  heaped  about  pell-mell  in  common  scholarly  disarray.  May  was  order- 
ly in  his  habits,  and  his  books  were  properly  arranged  on  shelves  and  tables. 
One  or  two  really  valuable  prints  ornamented,  so  far  as  they  could  be  seen,  the 
darksome  little  study. 

An  unwonted  sight  now  disturbed  the  monotonous  gloom  of  Robert  May's 
study.  A  tall  and  stately  lady,  rich  in  the  glow  and  rustle  of  silk  and  velvet,  was 
standing  there.  ^OOoTp 
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May  entered  the  room,  and  having  motioned  to  his  sister  to  fall  back,  said : 

"  I  need  hardly  ask  if  I  have  the  honor  to  address  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  ? " 

*'  That  is  my  name,  Mr.  May.  I  have  ventured  to  disturb  you,  and  to  ask 
for  the  fevor  of  a  few  moments'  private  conversation." 

May  placed  a  chair  for  the  lady.  He  was  about  to  hand  her  his  own  little 
arm-chair  ;  but  a  momentary  mental  estimate  of  the  amplitude  of  her  skirts  and 
draperies  made  him  abandon  that  efibrt  of  politeness,  and  he  placed  another  seat 
for  her.    Then  he  closed  the  door  and  seated  himself 

**  Mr.  May,"  Lady  Judith  began,  in  her  cold,  clear,  vibrating  tones,  "you  did 
me  the  favor,  some  seventeen  years  ago,  to  offer  to  call  on  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  some  counsel  or  explanation  which  you  thought  would  be  of  service  to 
me." 

"  Pray,  Lady  Judith,  excuse  me,"  Robert  May  said,  with  more  of  a  quiet  ease 
and  dignity  than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected ;  "  it  was  hardly  that.  I 
thought  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  say  something  which  should  help  to  clear  the 
memory  of  at  least  one  very  dear  friend." 

"In  any  casoy  Mr.  May,  your  motive  was  a  good  one,  and  I  was  wrong  in  re- 
fusing to  see  you.  At  the  time  I  thought  of  you  only  as  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  a  man  who  had  cruelly  wronged  me  ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you 
wished  to  make  some  defence  of  him,  to  which  I  would  not  listen." 

"  Charles  Scarlett  and  I  were  old  and  dear  friends.  Lady  Judith.  At  Eton 
and  at  Oxford  we  were  friends  and  rivals,  to  some  extent ;  but  he  had  gifts  which 
I  had  not,  and  he  had  ambition ;  and  while  I  have  naturally  remained  here,  he 
would  have  become  a  great  man  but  for •*" 

"  But  for  what,  Mr.  May  ?    Speak  plainly  out,  and  don't  spare  meP 

"  But  for  his  too  sensitive  heart.  Lady  Judith." 

"His  sensitive  heart  1"  she  said  in  scornful  tone.  ^^ His  heart!  But  I 
don*t  mean  to  dispute  with  you  on  the  virtues  of  your  friend,  Mr.  May.  I 
don't  care  to  go  back  to  the  past  in  any  way.  I  am  now  only  concerned  with 
the  present  If  any  one  is  in  the  secrets  of  Charles  Scarlett,  jt^v  are.  Can  you 
and  will  you  tell  me  anything  of  him  ?  Is  he  living?  Does  he  know  that  he  has 
a  daughter?  Oh,  if  he  has  the  heart  of  a  human  creature,  and  could  know  what 
cruel  danger  that  wretched  girl  is  in,  and  how,  poor  weak  fool,  she  looks  to  hbn^ 
and  dreams  and  raves  of  him,  it  might  touch  him,  and  revive  in  him  some  sense 
of  duty  I" 

May  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"Of  Charles  Scarlett  now,  Lady  Judith,  I  know  no  more  than  you  do." 

"Is  he  living?" 

"  I  fully  believe  him  to  be  living,  because  he  pledged  himself  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  news  should  reach  England,  and  especially 
should  reach  me.    His  solicitors,  as  you  know,  still  act  as  if  he  were  living." 

"1  do  not  know;  I  have  never  gone  near  them,  or  had  any  inquiry  made  of 
them.  It  is  not  about  his  property  I  am  concerned;  it  is  about  his  unfortunate 
child.  Heaven  knows  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  her ;  but  she  baffles  me ; 
and  I  now  fear  that  a  most  fatal,  insane  marriage  awaits  her,  and  I  cannot  hold 
her  back.  She  often  talks  and  raves  of  her  father  in  her  mad  romantic  way. 
Perhaps  he  could  save  her.  If  he  will,  let  him  have  all  the  merit,  such  as  it  may 
be ;  and  let  it  atone  for  the  past  I  can  do  nothing  with  her  any  more.  I  speak 
to  you,  Mr.  May,  as  his  friend.  There  is  not  another  being  in  the  world  to 
whom  I  would  thus  lower  myself." 

May  acknowledged  the  confidence  by  a  bow.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
and  then  he  said :  f\cs\o 
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"  Lady  Judith,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for  years  and  years  I  have  known  noth- 
ing of  Charles  Scarlett.  When  he  was  leaving  honie  he  wrote  me  a  few  lines — 
I  need  not  go  over  their  contents ;  they  told  me  he  was  about  to  take  a  step 
against  which  1  had  often  argued *' 

Lady  Judith  started  and  colored.  Her  husband,  then,  had  discussed  with 
another  man  the  propriety  of  abandoning  her !  Could  it  be  wondered  that  she 
hated  his  very  memory  ?    This  was  her  bitter  thought. 

**But  he  begged  of  me,"  May  continued,  "by  all  the  sacredness  of  our  old 
and  dear  friendship,  not  to  endeavor  to  trace  him  out;  and  he  pledged  himself, 
as  I  told  you,  to  take  measures  which  would  make  it  certain  that  his  death, 
should  it  occur,  would  be  notified  to  us  here.  I  have  never  heard  from  him 
since.  I  assume  that  he  is  living.  Where,  how,  inNvhat  part  of  the  world,  1  do 
not  know." 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  finding  out  ? " 

**  None,  I  think.  At  the  time  you  took  no  steps ;  his  own  solicitors,  of 
course,  took  none;  I  took  none,  to  follow  or  trace  him.  Any  attempt  now  would 
be  idle." 

Lady  Judith  had  for  some  time  been  bracing  herself  up  to  a  great  effort.  At 
last  she  asked : 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  her — of  that  creature  ?    Is  she  alive  ?  " 

*•  What  creature,  madam  ?  " 

"That  wretched  woman  for  whom  he  abandoned  me,  his  home,  and  his 
God!" 

"If  you  mean,  Lady  Judith,  as  I  presume  you  do,  the  ill-fated  wife  of  the 
profligate  swindler  Dysart,  you  are  speaking  of  one  of  the  purest  as  well  as  the 
most  unhappy  women  who  ever  lived." 

"  Mr.  May,  do  you  speak  thus  to  me — to  me — and  of  that  woman?  " 

"As  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  Lady  Judith,  you  wrong  that  woman ! " 

"Wrong  her?"  exclaimed  Lady  Judith,  springing  to  her  feet  and  flashing  on 
the  gentle  Robert  May  a  look  of  superb  scorn — "wrong  her/ — the  wretch  who 
fled  from  her  husband  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  married  man  ! " 

"  I  don*t  believe  it,"  May  replied,  with  a  sudden  energy  almost  equal  to  her 
own  ;  "on  my  soul,  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  true !  1  knew  her,  Lady  Judith — 
ay,  madam,  and  I  loved  her ! " 

"  Indeed  !    You  were  not  the  only  one " 

"  No,  she  was  a  woman  to  be  loved.  She  did  not  love  me,  Lady  Judith  ;  al- 
though there  was  a  time  when  I  was  foolish  enough  to  hope  that  she  might  have 
been  content  with  a  poor,  nerveless,  unambitious,  unsuccessful  creature  like  my- 
self. But  she  did  not  care  for  me  in  that  way ;  and  my  love  for  her  was  my  ruin, 
if  so  helpless  and  good-for-nothing  a  being  as  I  am  could  be  ruined." 

"She  seems  to  have  had  the  gift  of  ruining  men,"  Lady  Judith  interposed, 
with  icy  contempt.  . 

"  She  would  have  been  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  any  man  who  had  any 
good  in  him,  and  who  could  have  called  her  his  wife.  That  Thomas  Dysart  was 
an  utter  and  irretrievable  scoundrel  was  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  she 
could  not  redeem  him." 

"  Mr.  May,"  said  Lady  Judith  coldly,  "  I  did  not  come  to  hear  the  praises  of 
a  person  whom  no  self-respecting  woman  could  name  without  a  blush.  It  may 
perhaps  be  cruel  to  undeceive  so  devoted  a  worshipper  ;  but  in  common  justice 
to  myself  and  to  you,  I  must  tell  you  of  the  true  nature  of  your  lost  idol.  Learn, 
then,  that  Charles  Scarlett  left  a  letter  for  me,  in  which  he  told  me  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  me,  and  to  take  that  woman  as  his  companion."        ^  t 
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**  Even  that  does  not  shake  my  faith,  Lady  Judith — no,  not  one  jot.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Charles  Scarlett,  in  his  desperation  driven  wild  by  pity  for  the  un- 
speakable sufferings  of  that  ill-fated  woman,  did  make  up  his  mind  to  try  to  save 
her  at  the  ruin  of  his  own  hopes  and  reputation — at  the  ruin  of  his  own  soul,  if 
you  will.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  she  never  consented  or  could  be  persuaded  to 
any  such  sin.     For  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  her  own,  she  would  have  refused  it." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  May,  you  will  endeavor  to  persuade  me  that  she  did  not 
leave  her  husband  at  all  ?" 

**  Oh  no,  Lady  Judith.  She  did  indeed  at  last  leave  that  abandoned  villain. 
I  think  she  fled  at  once  from  the  man  she  hated  and  the  man  she  loved." 

"These  words,  Mr.  May,  it  hardly  suits  me  to  hear." 

"  Yet  listen.  Lady  Judith — only  for  a  moment  or  two.  Listen,  as  you  are  a 
Christian  woman — do  flot  refuse  to  hear  what  can  be  said  to  vindicate  a  woman 
whose  sufferings  were  surely  far  greater  than  even  your  own." 

"  Mr.  May,  your  enthusiasm  does  you  much  credit,  and  your  simplicity  of 
character  is  evident.  I  can  well  understand  how  easily  a  bold,  unscrupulous, 
and,  I  suppose,  beautiful  woman — I  never  saw  the  person  we  are  speaking  of— 
would  impose  upon  you.  But  I  am  not  a  man,  and  therefore  I  am  not  quite  so 
susceptible  to  the  magic  of  a  woman's  smiles  and  tears.  Have  you  any  evidence 
whatever,  beyond  your  own  boundless  faith,  of  this  creature's  innocence  ?  " 

May  rose  and  paced  the  little  room  Irresolutely,  with  one  hand  pressed  to 
his  forehead,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  force  into  coherent  argument  wild  thoughts 
that  would  scatter.    At  last  he  answered  : 

"  Lady  Judith,  I  have  only  the  evidence  of  my  own  profound  conviction.  I 
knew  her  well  and  long ;  you  did  not  know  her,  and  therefore  I  should  vainly 
endeavor  to  inspire  you  with  my  belief.  1  knew  her,  and  I  can  only  declare 
once  more  my  solemn  faith  that  there  never  lived  on  this  earth  a  purer,  more 
devoted,  and  more  high* principled  woman.  I  do  not  know  where  she  fled  to, 
or  where  her  grave  is  made—^for  1  am  convinced  that  she  is  dead  ;  but  if  ever 
Charles  Scarlett  should  reappear  on  earth,  I  know  that  he  will  vindicate  her 
memory  and  establish  her  innocence." 

May  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair,  trembling  all  over  with  excitement 
and  emotion,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Lady  Judith  stood  in  her 
cold  proud  attitude,  and  gazed  down  at  him  first  hi  scorn,  then  in  wonder,  then 
at  length  with  a  growing  pity  and  something  not  unlike  respect. 

"  Poor  creature,"  she  murmured ;  "  poor  weak  creature,  deluded  slave  of  a 
pretty  face  and  a  sympathetic  voice !  Like  all  men  1  I  can  hardly  hate  their 
crimes  when  I  am  forced  to  pity  their  miserable  weakness." 

May  now  looked  up,  and  seemed  much  embarrassed. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  Lady  Judith,"  he  said  in  a  tremulous  voice.  "  At  least  if 
I  seem  worthy  of  your  contempt,  let  the  emotion  which  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  conceal  bear  witness  to  my  sincerity." 

"  That,  Mr.  May,  I  cannot  doubt.  I  respect  your  sincerity ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  have  given  you  pain.  Let  us  say  no  more  on  such  a  subject.  I  don't  even 
apologize  for  having  troubled  you  by  this  visit ;  much  rather  should  1  apologize 
for  not  having  sought  you  out  long  before.  Can  I— can  I — in  any  way — serve 
you  ?  " 

"In  no  way,  Lady  Judith.  My  life  is  clear  and  quiet,  and  just  what  I  would 
have  it  1  hare  no  need  of  any  service.  But  I  am  sorry,  very  deeply  sorry,  I 
C;innot  help  yoo  in  your  search.  If  1  can  think  of  any  way,  or  light  on  any  way 
Offimihig  out  anything,  I  will  lake  the  libertyof  at  once  communicating  with  your 
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ladyship.  But  I  fear — I  fear  greatly — that  Charles  Scarlett  has  buried  himself 
somewhere  out  of  the  reach  of  any  tidings  from  the  living  world.  Never,  never 
would  he  have  allowed  her  name  to  be  condemned  to  seventeen  years  of  merciless 
defamation  if  he  knew  anything  of  what  was  passing  in  England." 

"  You  are  not  a  parent,  Mr.  May,"  said  Lady  Judith  bitterly,  "  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  wonderful  you  should  think  the  reputation  pf  such  a  woman  ought  to 
appear  of  greater  importance  to  a  man  than  the  fate  of  his  child.  I  thank  you 
for  your  good- will,  however,  and  I  again  ask  pardon  for  not  having  acknowledged 
it  long  ago.  That  you  cannot  aid  me  is  not  your  fault  Aid  me  ?  No  one  can. 
I  have  to  walk  my  way  alone  I " 

She  spoke  not  one  other  word  as  May  conducted  her  to  her  carriage,  and 
she  flid  not  see  that  both  Tessy  and  the  old  servant  had  posted  themselves 
one  of  the  windows  to  study  her  appearance  and  criticise  her  clothes.  She 
bowed  to  May  as  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage ;  and  as  she  drove  off  was 
seen  sitting  erect  and  stately,  with  no  sign  of  emotion  visible  on  her  white  proud 
face. 

"  Not  now,  Tessy,  my  good  dear,"  said  May  gently,  as  he  reentered  the 
house  and  put  aside  his  sister,  who  came  bustling  up  to  ask  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions. "  In  a  few  moments,  my  lass,  I  may  tell  you  something.  Just  now  I 
want  to  be  alone,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe." 

So  Robert  went  back  to  his  study,  and  lighted  a  great  old  winding  hookah— 
his  solace  in  all  moods  and  moments  of  restlessness  and  perturbation — ^and 
smoked  in  silence,  now  and  then  fanning  away  with  his  hand  the  white  circling 
clouds.  But  the  hookah  had  hardly  now  its  wonted  power  to  soothe  ;  and  May's 
face  looked  very  sad,  and  deep  lines  showed  themselves  under  his  languid  eyes. 

He  put  away  the  pipe  with  a  sigh.  He  rose  and  went  to  his  desk,  and 
opened  a  secret  drawer  there.  Thence  he  brought  out  a  tiny  parcel  wrapped 
carefully  in  paper  of  silver  tissue,  and  tied  with  an  old  piece  of  ribbon.  With  a 
trembling  hand  he  untied  the  string  and  unfolded  the  parcel.  It  contained  an 
old  glove  and  three  faded  scraps  of  paper.  The  first  piece  of  paper  was  a  little 
note  in  a  woman's  hand,  dated  twenty-three  years  back,  and  merely  thanking 
"  dear  Mr.  May,"  for  his  present  of  books,  and  signed  "  Agnes  Revington."  The 
next  bore  date  some  years  later,  and  contained  these  words : 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  I  thank  you  from  my  very  heart  for  your  kindness. 
If  any  one  could  serve  mtf  you  would,  I  know,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  services 
I  would  more  willingly  accept  or  ask  for.  But  indeed  you  cannot  aid  me,  even 
with  advice ;  and  I  can  only  thank  you.  Agnes  Dysart." 

The  last  leaf  of  paper  was  written  hurriedly,  and  bore  date  in  the  year  185 1. 
It  said : 

"  Farewell,  dear  old  friend !  Think  of  me  always  as  you  have  known  me. 
Believe  no  evil  of  me — hold  me  always  in  your  sympathy  and  pity  !  We  shall 
never  meet  again.  Agnes  Dysart." 

These  letters  were  creased  and  old  and  yellow.  As  Robert  May  looked  at 
them  his  memory  went  back  to  the  bright  and  happy  girl  whom  he  loved  so  well 
and  so  vainly ;  then  to  the  young  wife  whose  happiness  so  soon  was  clouded, 
whose  gentle  face  grew  to  wear  the  sad  look  of  hopeless  disappointment  he  had 
watched  so  often  with  a  tortured  heart ;  and  then  he  thought  of  the  stormy  night 
of  early  summer  when  the  last  of  the  letters  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he 
learned  that  he  was  to  see  her  no  more.    He  looked  at  the  letters;  and  he 
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looked  at  the  little  glove,  which  she  had  dropped  somewhere  long  ago — long  be- 
fore her  marriage — and  he  had  found  and  kept,  to  be  the  only  treasure  and  tro- 
phy of  his  true  and  futile  love.  And  then  if  any  of  the  lx)ys  of  the  foundation 
for  the  descendants  of  British  heroes  could  have  peeped  into  the  little  study, 
they  might  have  seen  an  odd  and  curious  sight— the  gray-bearded  principal  cry- 
ing regular  tears  over  some  old  papers  and  a  glove  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  HAVE  DONE  WITH  THEE." 

Lady  Judith  did  not  fail  to  take  energetic  measures  for  the  preservation  ot 
her  daughter.  She  wrote  a  stern  letter  \o  Eric  Walraven,  telling  him  that  she 
had  discovered  his  base  attempt  to  ensnare  the  affections  of  Alexia,  declaring 
that  she  would  never  give  her  consent  to  such  a  marriage,  and  warning  him  that, 
'  in  the  event  of  her  daughter  marrying  against  her  will,  the  daughter  would  be 
simply  a  penniless  gril.  She  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Angelo  Volney,  urging,  and 
almost  commanding,  him  to  come  back  at  once,  without  losing  a  day,  to  Europe  ; 
for  she  had  a  hope  that  his  influence,  should  he  arrive  in  time,  might  have  some 
good  effect  Finally,  she  resolved  at  once  to  quit  England  for  the  present,  and 
live  for  some  time  at  least  in  Rome. 

"  Alexia,"  she  said  a  day  or  two  after  her  return  from  poor  Robert  May's 
house,  "we  are  leaving  London  to-morrow  night" 

•*  Indeed,  mamma !     For  Brighton  ?  " 

"No,  Alexia." 

"  Might  I  ask,  mamma — might  a  poor  worm  ask,  as  the  man  says  in  Dick- 
ens's novel— 'Wlicre  we  are  going  ?  " 

"I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  just  now.  You  shall  know  after  we  have  actually 
left" 

"What  a  dear  delightful  little  mystery  1  Shall  we  be  long  away,  Lady  Ju* 
dith  ? " 

"  I  am  not  certain.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  come  back  until  you  have  returned 
to  obediencc^nd  good  sense." 

"  A  lifelong  exile  then  awaits  me !  Farewell,  England,  much  as  I  have  loved 
thee  I  Of  course,  we  are  leaving  England  ?  You  don't  propose  that  we  shovfti 
spend  our  lives  in  Birmingham,  dear  mamma,  or  Walton-on-the  Naze  ?  " 

Lady  Judith  gave  no  answer.  She  had  resolved  that  Alexia  should  kirow 
nothing  of  their  destination  until  they  had  actually  quitted  England ;  and  that 
she  would  journey  to  Rome  by  such  short  stages  and  roundabout  ways,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Alexia's  lover  to  find  them  on  the  road.  At  Rome 
Lady  Judith's  own  parents  were  now  staying ;  and  though  she  had  long  b««n> 
estranged  from  them,  and  laid  on  them  all  the  bitter  blame  of  htr  nMrviage,  yt I 
in  her  present  miserable  condition  they  might  perhaps  be  of  some  service  to  her. 
In  Rome,  too,  the  secret  marnage  of  a  young  Protestant  lady  of  rank  against  the 
will  of  her  mother  and  guardian  would  be  almost  impossible. 

So  Lady  Judith  kept  her  counsel  from  every  one  but  bet  own  maid,  a 
woman  whom  she  believed  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  her.  The  woman,  in  truth, 
sympathized  altogether  with  Alexia,  regarded  her  as  an  injured  creature,  and 
was  quite  enraptured  with  admiration  for  Eric  Walraven.  Walraven,  indeed, 
had  won  her  favor,  first  with  flatteries,  and  then,  when  he  had  got  hotd  of  Gos- 
tick!s  cheek,  with  money.    Poor  Lady  Judith's  b'ttle  plob  was  at  once  made 
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known  to  both  the  lovers  ;  and  Walraven  resolved  that  the  time  for  action  had 
come.  Lady  Judith's  warning  letter  to  him  only  amused  him.  He  fljittered 
himself  he  knew  what  that  sort  of  thing  meant.  Unrelenting  mothers  he  put 
down  as  creatures  to  be  classed  with  mermaids  and  fairies  and  real  patriots,  and 
other  inventions  of  poetry  and  romance.  He,  ,too,  was  of  Arcadia ;  he  was  a 
poet,  and  he  understood  all  about  tiiat  kind  of  bu.siness.  He  would  confidently 
give  Lady  Judith  three  weeks  to  hold  out — not  a  day  more.  So  if  Lady  Judith 
made  her  arrangements  in  confidence,  he  made  his  in  still  greater  confidence. 

The  night  of  the  journey  arrived.  Lady.Judith,  her  maid,  Alexia  and  her 
maid,  were  to  leave  London  by  the  night-train  for  Dover,  and  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel at  once.  Lady  Judith  was  not  a  woman  to  require  much  assistance  in  the 
arranging  of  her  plans ;  and  although  she  had  but  a  shoi;t  time  for  preparation, 
she  had  done  everything  necessary.  They  were  to  go  from  Dover  to  Calais ; 
and  there  a  courier  was  to  await  them.  From  Calais  they  would  go  into  Belgi- 
um ;  and  after  staying  here  and  tliere  on  the  way,  get  on  thence  to  Cologne,  and 
thence  to  Switzerland,  and  so  to  Italy.  Alexia's  maid  had  not  been  told  by* 
Lady  Judith  where  they  were  going,  not  being  considered  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  evening  was  cold  and  raw ;  and  as  Lady  Judith  stood  in  her  own  room, 
waiting  for  the  time  of  departure,  she  felt  peculiarly  unhappy  and  lonely.  Even 
her  resolve  and  her  sense  of  duty  could  hardly  bear  her  up.  Few  beings  in  the 
shape  of  woman  are  th^re  who  do  not  feel  weak  and  depressed  in  any  hour  of 
doubt  for  lack  of  the  decisive  counsel  and  the  strong  arm  of  a  man.  Lady  Judith 
now  felt  her  widowhood  terribly.  The  responsibility  of  her  daughter's  welfare 
was  a  bitter  burden  to  her.  So  heavily  had  it  weighed  on  her,  so  much  change 
had  it  already  wrought  in  her,  that  it  was  a  profound  disappointment  when  she 
learned  that  Robert  May  knew  nothing  of  her  lost  husband.  Ah,  what  a  sick- 
ening trial  it  had  been  to  that  proud  heart  to  humble  itself  so  far  as  to  confess 
that  it  needed  help !  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  welcome  even  the  help  of 
him  who  had  so  misprized  and  wronged  it !  Yes  ;  it  had  come  to  this.  Judith 
Scarlett  would  almost  have  welcomed,  in  her  cold  stern  way,  the  return  of  the 
erring  husband,  if  only  she  might  have  said  to  him,  **  There  is  your  daughter. 
Relieve  me  from  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  control  and  guide  her.  She  claims 
you;  she  loves  your  name,  while  she  hates  me.  Though  you#and  I  should 
hate  each  other,  yet  save  her  if  you  can  ;  and  Heaven  pardon  you  the  rest  I  ' 

So  she  had  humbled  her  proud  heart — in  vain. 

As  she  stood  r.ow  in  her  room  the  memory  returned — when,  indeed,  was  it 
»long  absent  from  her  mind  ?— of  the  night,  that  fatal  night,  when  she  found 
Charles  ScarUtt's  letter  telling  her  that  they  were  to  be  divided  for  ever.  The 
'remembrance  now  brought  a  sick  and  shuddering  sensation  to  her.  The  grow- 
ing darkness  of  the  room  oppressed  her  in  a  manner  which  at  another  time  she 
would  have  thought  utterly  impossible.  The  very  flame  leaping  on  the  hearth 
had  something  ghostly  in  it.  The  crucifix  she  kept  on  her  table  seemed  to  send 
a  sad  wan  warning  to  her.  The  ticking  of  the  little  clock  deepened  the  sense 
of  loneliness.     Everything  seemed  to  tell  the  widowed  woman  of  her  desolation. 

While  she  stood  there,  and  thought  of  her  loveless  youth  and  her  dreary 
widowhood,  and  of  the  struggle  and  torment  that  awaited  lier  with  her  stubborn 
and  malignant  child,  a  sound  on  the  stairs  suddenly  startled  her.  It  was  a  man's 
tread — a  tread  she  might  well  have  known  ;  but  for  the  moment  her  mind  was 
bewildered.  Her  impending  departure  and  the  weary  time  it  promised,  the 
•  sense  of  her  loneliness,  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  room,  the  sad  retrospect 
of  that  cruel  night  which  in  this  very  place  pronounced  her  doom  of  widowhood 
—all  this  confused  and  distracted  her  mind  so  that  thegifi^SjtDbi^ffijeLlRkgled 
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with  the  present,  and  imaginings  seemed  as  realities.  The  approaching  treail, 
familiar  to  her,  and, yet  not  heard  of  late  days,  sent  a  wild  thrill  to  her  heart 
Who  was  coming  to  her  ?  Great  heavens  I  if  it  now  should  be  he — if  it  should 
indeed  be  that  husband  of  her  youth,  coming  back,  perhaps  heaven-sent,  to  ask 
for  pardon,  to  help  and  guide  her,  could  she  truly  welcome  him  ?  Could  she 
bring  her  heart  to  forgive  him  ?  Her  face  flushed,  her  fingers  trembled,  almost 
her  heart  stood  still.  If  at  that  moment  the  lost  Charles  Scarlett  had  reappeared 
on  her  threshold,  and  had  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  confessed  his  own  errors, 
whatever  they  were,  and  claimed  her  as  his  wife,  perhaps  the  living  waters  of 
affection  might  have  streamed  at  last  from  that  breast  which  seemed  of  marble. 
Even  now  was  it  not  something  that  the  proud  egotism  of  that  perverted  splen- 
did nature  had  so  far  yielded  as  to  admit  a  momentary  question  of  itself?  In 
the  thn'll  and  wonder,  the  fear  and  hope  of  that  solitary  darksome  hour,  Lady  Ju- 
dith for  the  first  time  distinctly  acknowledged  to  her  own  soul  that  she  too,  like 
the  rest,  might  have  erred. 

The  step  was  now  on  the  threshold.  A  hasty  and  yet  hesitating  step  it 
seemed,  as  of  one  who  comes  hurriedly  with  sudden  news,  but  is  doubtful  of  the 
nature  of  his  reception,  and  halts  at  the  last  moment^  Then  was  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

Lady  Judith  said,  "  Come  in  I "  with  a  calm  and  steady  voice,  and  leaning 
one  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  turned  half  round.  Whatever  her  emotions,  she 
now  gave  no  outward  sign  of  them. 

A  man  entered  and  came  eagerly  toward  her,  holding  out  his  hand.  The 
room  had  grown  so  dim  that  Lady  Judith  at  first  could  only  see  a  vague  figure. 
He,  however,  could  clearly  see  her  tall  form  outlined  against  the  firelight. 

"  Lady  Judith  I  "  he  said  in  a  sweet  low  voice,  with  an  undertone  of  appeal » 
and  pathos  in  it.  « 

"Angelo!"  she  exclaimed,  and  rushed  toward  him,  all  her  proud  coldness 
melted  and  gone  in  a  moment.    "  Oh,  thank  God  you  have  come  ! " 

And  Lady  Judith  threw  her  arms  round  Angelo  Volney's  neck,  and  he 
heard  her  softly  address  him  as  her  son,  and  he  actually  felt  her  lips  touch  his 
forehead.  Could  this  be  Lady  Judith,  whose  very  noblest  qualities  had  always 
seemed  to  him  to  have  the  lofty  distance  of  cold  divinity  in  them  ? 

**  Thank  God  you  have  come,  Angelo  ! "  she  again  exclaimed,  as  she  raised 
her  head  from  his  shoulder  and  looked  into  his  pale  and  agitated  face.  "  I  have 
80  wanted  you.  I  have  been  so  lonely  and  so  distressed.  You  have  come  in 
lime,  I  hoi>e — I  hope.     I  knew  you  would  come  the  moment  you  got  my  letter." 

In  her  excitement  and  sudden  sense  of  relief  Lady  Judith  had  actually  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  that  her  letter  to  Angelo  had  only  been  written  the  day 
before.  Then  she  saw  doubt  dnd  wonder  in  his  face,  and  she  recollected  her- 
self, and  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise  : 

"But  I  wrote  only  yesterday!  You  could  know  nothing  about  it.  Why 
have  you  come  back  ?  " 

There  was  a  sad  blank  expression  in  the  face  of  the  young  man  which  evt* n 
in  the  dim  light  she  could  see,  and  it  bewildered  her. 

."  My  dear,  dear  Lady  Judith;  you  seem  quite  alarmed  and  distressed.     What 

is  the  matter — what  has  happened  ?    I  came  back  only  because But  I  will  tell 

)*ou  all  presently.  Never  mind  me  now.  Tell  me  about  yourself,  and  about — 
about  Alexia.  Where  are  you  going?  They  tell  me  you  are  leaving  town.  I 
know  nothing.     I  only  reached  Liverpool  this  morning,  and  came  here  at  once.*' 

"Angelo,  I  am  in  misery  about  Alexia.  She  has  fallen  in  lo^e  with, a 
^R^hed  hypocritical  adventurer;  he  has  taught  her  to  deceiv*fcpre «5^feHi^lP 
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cally  and  shamefullj.  She  defies  mtf  and  tells  me  to  my  face  she  loves  him  and 
will  marry  him !  *  •  . 

Angelo  Volney  was  surely  not  a  selfish  man,  and  he  would  at  any  time  have 
given  his  own  life  to  save  his  benefactress  from  pain.  Yet  it  must  be  owned 
that  amid  the  sensations  which  this  sudden  announcement  called  up  there  was  a 
wild  thrill  of  relief. 

"  Who  is  the  man,  Lady  Judith  ?" 

*'  A  man  named  Eric  Walravcn — a  poet,  a  wretch !  He  has  bewitched  the 
unhappy  child.  I,  too,  am  to  blame.  He  imposed  himself  on  me  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  a  Christian.    I  received  him  here — ^and  now,  this  is  the  result ! " 

•*  Walraven — Eric  Walraven  ?  I  have  met  the  man,  and  have  seen  his  name 
in  newspapers  and  reviews.  I  have  read  some  of  his  poems,  but  I  didn't  care 
about  them.  They  seemed  showy  and  hollow.  He  is  well  spoken  of,  though, 
in  literature ;  quite  a  rising  man,  1  think.  Charles  Escombe  knows  him  and 
likes  him.  He  did  not  impress  me ;  I  thought  there  was  something  artificial 
and  insincere  about  him ;  but  I  know  nothing  bad  of  him.'' 

**  Can  there  be  anything  good  in  a  man  who  teaches  a  child  to  deceive  her 
mother,  and  boasts  to  his  friends  that  he  means  to  marry  her  because  she  has 
money  and  rank  ?  Angelo,  you  must  prevent  this  marriage,  and  save  this 
wretched  girl.  You  are  the  only  one  who  has  any  influence  over  her ;  /  have 
none ! '' 

Lady  Judith  rang  her  bell  and  called  for  lights.  When  these  were  brought, 
she  noted  again  a  peculiarly  anxious  and  melancholy  expression  on  Volney's  face. 
He  saw  with  deep  emotion,  and  with  a  certain  conscience-stricken  feeling,  the 
wasted,  haggard  look  that  veiled  the  splendor  of  her  beauty.  She  seemed  to 
have  grown  older,  her  complexion  looked  more  transparent,  there  were  deeper 
lines  beneath  her  eyes,  the  eyes  themselves  looked  more  eager,  lustrous,  and 
wan  than  when  he  parted  from  her  scarce  six  months  before. 

*Mf  this  is  serious,  Lady  Judith,''  he  said  sadly — '*  if  Alexia  really  loves  this 
man — not  as  a  child,  but  as  a  woman — what  can  I  do,  what  can  we  do,  what 
ought  we  to  do,  to  prevent  it  ?  " 

**  Anything  I "  exclaimed  Lady  Judith,  turning  on  him  with  a  sudden  change 
to  fierceness  of  manner.  ^Anything!  If  I  could  lock  her  in  a  convent  or  a 
bastile,  I  would  do  so  I  If  I  could  bind  her  in  chains,  I  would  do  so !  You  ask 
me  what  we  can  do  or  ought  to  do  ?  Do  you  think  I  will  consent  to  surrender  a 
child  of  mine,  body  and  soul,  to  a  villain  like  that  ?  Are  you  too  turning  against 
me?'» 

"  Poor  Charles  Escombe  I "  murmured  Angelo.  •*  The  last  words  he  said  to 
me  when  I  parted  from  htm  were  about  her/" 

**YovL  speak  of  Charles  Escombe,"  said  Lady  Judith  bitterly,  '<as  if  he  alone 
were  concerned  in  the  welfiu-e  of  my  daughter.  I  might  have  thought  that  you 
too  had  some  interest  in  her  happiness,  and  in  mine.  Is  this  the  comfort  and 
counsel  you  bring  me  ?    I  might  as  w^U  have  been  alone." 

**  Where  is  Alexia  herself?    Perhaps  this  thing  is  not  so  serious." 

<<  Alexia  is  leaving  London  with  me  to-night  I  am  taking  her  away — ^to 
Italy.  Will  you  come  with  us  at  once  ?  Or  will  you  stay  behind  and  see.  this 
man,  and  compel  him  to  cease  from  pursuing  her  with  his  fiilse  deceitful  per* 
suasions  ?  " 

<*  Yes,  I  will  stay ;  I  will  see  him  ;  I  will  know,  at  least,  what  manner  of  man 
he  is.  If  he  be  the  deceiver  and  traitor  you  speak  of,  he  shall  never  marry 
Alexia,  Lady  Judith,  depend  upon  tAaf.    But  where  is  Alexia  herself?"         , 

Lady  Judith  rang  the  bell  again*  ugmzea  oy  xjv^OglC 
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"  It  is  time  that  we  were  leaving,"  she  said.  Then  lo  her  n>aid  who  entered : 
"Ask  Miss  Scarlett  to  come  here,  and  then  bring  me  my  cloaks  and  shawls.  Is 
everything  ready  ?  " 

"  Everything  is  ready,  my  lady." 

The  woman  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  moment  with  fece  of  well-painted 
wonder  and  alarm. 

"  Please,  my  lady,  Miss  Scarlett  ain't  in  her  own  room,  nor  yet  her  maid 
Frances,  nor  yet  her  cloaks  and  things." 

Lady  Judith  started,  and  became  white  as  a  ghost ;  but  she  recovered  her- 
self, and  said : 

"  They  have  probably  gone  down  to  the  carriage.    Go  and  see." 

"This  is  one  of  Alexia's  ways  of  vexing  me,  and  showing  sull^nness  and 
disrespect,  Angelo,"  said  Lady  Judith  when  they  were  alone  again.  But  she 
looked  very  anxious  and  alarmed. 

Her  maid  returned. 

*  Oh,  please,  my  lady,  Miss  Scarlett's  not  anywhere  about — not  in  the  car- 
riage, nor  in  the  house.  And  James  and  Thomas  both  say  they  saw  two  females 
go  out  of  the  house  'alf  an  hour  ago,  with  cloaks  on,  which  they  thought  was  me 
and  the  maid  Frances.  And  coachman  thinks  he  saw  a  gentleman  put  them 
into  a  cab  down  the  street,  and  they  went  away.  He  says  it  was  none  of  his 
business  ;  for  he  thought  it  was  Frances  and  me  sent  on  some  message." 

"  She's  gone  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Judith.  "  The  graceless  girl  is  gone — is 
lost ! " 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  save  her,"  cried  Angelo.  "Even  if  she  be  really  gone, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  overtake  them.  A  telegram  will  go  before  them  wherever 
they  go ;  and  they  can  only  leave  London  by  certain  stations  and  lines.  Lady 
Judith,  if  this  is  really  true,  this  man  is  a  villain,  as  you  say ;  and  we  must  save 
her  from  him.     Leave  it  to  me.     Is  she  not  as  my  sister  ?    I  will  save  her  !  " 

"  Stay  !  "  said  Lady  Judith  sternly.  "  I  must  first  find  out  for  myself,  Angelo, 
if  she  be  really ^one.  She  will  probably  have  left  some  letter  for  me  in  her 
room.  That  is  the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  I  think,  in  the  poems  and 
romances  on  which  she  loved  to  feed  her  mind  and  heart  I  shall  find  some 
such  relic,  I  have  no  doubt." 

The  quest  was  vain  :  Alexia  had  left  nothing  behind  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
missive.  She  was  gone,  and  her  maid  was  gone ;  and  that  was  all  that  could 
be  known  for  certain.  Even  that  might  have  been  doubtful ;  at  least,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  suppose  that  Alexia  had  gone  out  on  some  freakish  but 
harmless  mission,  were  it  not  for  the  positive  assertion  of  the  coachman  that  he 
saw  two  women,  one  of  whom  he  knew  to  be  Frances,  Alexia's  maid,  and  the 
other  of  whom  he  supposed,  from  her  dress,  to  be  Lady  Judith's  own  maid,  come 
out  of  the  house,  and  walk  to  the  Piccadilly  corner  of  the  street,  where  they  got 
into  a  cab.  He  thought  he  saw  a  gentleman  get  out  of  the  cab  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  hand  them  in  ;  but  he  was  not  quite  certain  of  this — he  didn't 
take  particular  notice,  he  said. 

Angelo  urged  that  all  further  inquiry  now  was  loss  of  time ;  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  telegraph  along  all  the  lines  of  railway  out  of  London. 

But  Lady  Judith  listened  with  little  heart  to  this  recommendation.  Nothing 
now  could  avert  another  scandal  from  her  darkened  life.  Nothing  could  undo 
the  reality  of  the  fact  that  her  daughter  had  fled  from  her  house — had  eloped 
with  a  lover.  Indeed,  the  poor  lady  began  to  suspect  that  the  one  great  end  of 
Wafiraven's  plot  had  been  already  accomplished  when  Alexia  left  her  home  ia 

^  uigiiizea  Dy  ^^jOOQIC 
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his  company ;  that  the  irreparable  scandal  had  been  achieved,  and  the  adven- 
turer now  justly  assumed  himself  to  be  master  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  look  somehow  in  the  eyes  of  her.  maid  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  ser- 
vants which  seemed  to  tell  her  of  treachery.  Once  again  she  had  lieen  betrayed  : 
her  faith  in  herself  was  breaking  down. 

Angelo  was  still  urging  her  to  authorize  him,  to  allow  him,  to  take  some  step, 
when  the  maid  again  entered. 

"  Please,  my  lady,  a  letter,  just  left  by  a  messenger,  who  said  there  was  no 
answer." 

Lady  Judith  quietly  glanced  at  Angelo,  and  bade  the  woman  leave  the  room. 

*'  This  is  from  herf"  Angelo  asked  eagerly. 

*'Oh  yes  !     This  will  doubtless  explain  the  mystery  .of  the  melodrama." 

Lady  Judith  opened  the  envelope  with  a  hand  which  trembled  no  more  tnan 
If  it  had  been  unfolding  the  subscription-list  of  a  Mayfair  charity.  Angelo  was 
quivering  with  anxiety. 

Lady  Judith  took  out  two  letters. 

**  One  is  from  Aim"  she  said.  "  Man  is  the  nobler  being — the  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  woman.     Let  us  do  homage,  therefore,  and  read  the  man's  letter  first." 

So  she  read  in  a  firm  clear  tone  : 

"  Madam  :  Only  the  devoted  and  unconquerable  love  I  bear  to  your  daugh- 
ter can  excuse — if  even  that  can  excuse — the  step  I  have  taken.  I  could  not 
live  without  Alexia.  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  I  am  needful  to  her  existence. 
1  dare  not  hope  to  obtain  your  consent,  and  I  have  therefore  braved  everything 
in  obedience  to  the  highest  law  of  all.  When  I  have  made  it  certain  that  my 
darling  Alexia  is  all  my  own,  secured  by  marriage-bonds  against  the  possibility 
of  severance  from  me,  I  shall  fling  myself— we  shall  fling  ourselves — at  the 
sacred  feet  of  her  mother,  and  implore  forgiveness.  Only  forgiveness — we  will 
ask  nothing  but  that.  With  Alexia  for  my  wife,  I  ask  no  more  of  earth  or 
heaven.  My  love  may  be  wild — may  even  be  unscrupulous — ^but  I  would  ask 
Alexia's  mother  to  believe  that  it  is  unselfish  and  disinterested.     * 

•*  As  I  have  braved  your  anger  and  the  condemnation  of  the  world,  1  have 
felt  bound  to  make  it  certain  that  the  reputation  of  my  Alexia  was  not  perilled  in 
vain.  Any  pursuit  will  be  hopeless.  Nothing  can  now  prevent  me  from  mak- 
ing her  my  bride. 

**  With  the  deepest  penitence  and  homage,  yet  with  a  heart  full  of  hope  and 
joy,  I  am  devotedly  vours, 

"Eric  G.  Walraven." 

"  Angelo,"  said  Lady  Judith,  turning  to  Volney  with  a  cold  light  as  of  steel 
gleaming  in  her  eyes,  "  I  was  kind  to  that  man  !  I  trusted  him,  and  welcomed 
him  to  my  house  !  " 

That  was  her  only  comment  on  Walraven's  appeal. 

"  Now,"  she  continued  in  her  cold  quiet  voice,  "  let  us  read  my  daughter's 
letter." 

"  Dear  Lady  Judith  :  I  told  you  I  would  marry  Eric  Walraven.  and  I  am 
going  to  keep  my  word.  He  is  the  only  being  who  ever  loved  me.  Please  don't 
make  any  scenes,  or  send  any  detectives  or  spies  after  us,  or  otherwise  make 
yourself  and  us  needlessly  ridiculous.  We  have  so  arranged  matters  that  all 
the  detectives  in  Wilkie  Collins's  novels  could  do  nothing  to  stop  us. 

"You  never  loved  me,  mamma ;  you  were  always  cold  and  hard.  I  could 
have  loved  you,  if  you  would  only  have  allowed  me ;  but  you  never  cared  for 
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that  sort  of  thing.    Please,  then,  don't  try  to  prevent  me  from  berng  happy  in 
my  own  way. 

"  But  I  should  like  to  come  to  see  you.  May  I — soon  ?  I  could  say  a  great 
deal  more,  but  to  what  end  ?  You  would  only  think  me  sentimental.  But  1  am 
happy  and  sorry,  and  I  should  like,  if  it  might  be,  that  you  would  try  to  make 
some  excuse  for  me.  After  all,  mamma,  I  am  your  daughter.  If  we  had  only 
been  a  little  better  to  each  other  !  Alexia." 

Lady  Judith  read  this  letter  to  the  end  without  the  slightest  tremor  in  her 
tone.     Angelo  was  deeply  moved. 

"  Is  it  too  late  ?"  he  asked  ;  **  too  late  to  save  her  ?" 

"Quite  too  late  now  ;  she  has  made  her  own  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it." 

"  Something  may  be  done.  Let  me  telegiaph,  if  this  man  really  be  as  bad  as 
you  think.     Let  me  go." 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  now.  With  my  consent  nothino^  shall  be  done.  The 
girl  has  doomed  herself  to  misery;  any  efforts  of  ours  to  save  her  would  now 
only  add  public  scandal  and  disgrace.     She's  lost ! " 

"  Poor  Alexia  I     Lady  Judith,  she  has  a  great  heart." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Lady  Judith  calmly.  "  1  have  suffered  much  from  peo- 
ple with  great  hearts.     What  day  of  the  month  is  this,  Angelo  ? " 

«  The  twenty-fourth." 

«  Of  March  ?  "  . 

"  Yes,  Lady  Judith  ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  twenty-fourth.  They  should  have  waited  two  months — 
just  two  months — and  this  letter  would  then  have  come  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  night  when,  standing  in  this  very  room,  1  read  the  letter  from  her  father 
which  doomed  me  to  a  worse  than  widowhood.  Will  you  tell  them,  Angelo, 
please,  that  the  carriage  need  not  wait  ?     I  shall  not  leave  London  now." 

"  Lady  Judith,  you  will  forgive  her  ?  She  is,  as  she  says,  your  own  daughter, 
and  she  is  only  a  child." 

"  She  has  made  other  and  dearer  ties,  Angelo,  and  she  owes  me  no  duty  any 
more.  Forgive  her?  Of  course  I  shall  forgive  her — shall  try  and  pray  to  for- 
give her;  but  she  has  chosen  her  road  in  life,  and  she  must  walk  it  alone 
for  me." 

"  If  this  man  should  prove  a  deceiver,  if  he  should  not  treat  her  well ! "  An- 
gelo began,  with  dark  flashing  'eyes,  clenched  hands,  and  an  expression  which 
carried  a  vendetta  in  it. 

"If  he  should  not  treat  her  well,  Angelo,"  said  Lady  Judith,  quietly  inter- 
posing, "he  will  be  her  husband  and  master,  entitled  to  treat  her  as  he  pleases." 

"  She  is  my  sister  I  "  exclaimed  Angelo  fiercely.  "  1  will  have  his  heart's 
blood  if  he  dares  to  treat  her  ill." 

"She  is  my  daughter,"  said  Lady  Judith,  "and  she  has  deceived  and  de- 
serted me.  I  surrender  her  wholly  to  the  man  she  has  chosen  for  her  husband. 
Listen,  Angelo;  I  have  been  deceived  by  her,  and  by  him  whom  she  has  now 
preferred  to  me.  1  was  deceived  and  abandoned  by  her  father.  It  only  remains 
that  you  desert  and  betray  me,  and  I  shall  then  have  nothing  but  treachery  and 
desertion  for  which  to  thank  this  earth.  Your  turn  ought  to  come  ;  you  ought 
to  be  the  next  and  the  worst,  for  I  have  done  most  for  you  and  loved  you  the 
best" 

Angelo  turned  away  from  her  piercing  eyes.  He  could  not  at  that  moment 
meet  ber  gaze.  His  heart  was  torn  with  grief  and  pity  for  her,  and  yet  he  knew^ 
that  be  loo  must  leave  her.  C^  \ 
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PRIVATE  DETECTIVES. 

BROADWAY  is  a  street  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  where  all  tricks  of  trade 
have  place  and  the  last  resorts  of  scheming  knavery  are  found.  These 
are  of  many  kinds,  of  which  some  have  mounted  to  the  decrepitude  of  lofts,  while 
olhers  are  lodged  in  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  second  floors.  One  of  these 
latter  is  situated  in  the  commercial  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  a  Private  Detective 
office. 

The  visitor  going  up  the  broad  stairs  finds  himself  in  a  large  room,  which  is 
plainly  the  main  office  of  the  concern.  There  is  a  desk  with  the  authoritative 
hedge  of  an  iron  railing,  behind  which  sits  a  furrowed  man  who  looks  an  ani- 
mated cork-screw,  and  who,  the  inquiring  visitor  soon  discovers,  canH  speak 
above  a  whisper,  or  at  least  don't.  This  mysterious  person  is  always  mistaken 
for  the  chief  of  the  establishment ;  but,  in  fact,  he  is  nothing  but  the  **  Secreta- 
ry," and  holds  his  place  by  reason  of  a  marvellous  capacity  for  drawing  people 
out  of  themselves.  A  mystery,  he  is  surrounded  with  mysteries.  The  doors 
upon  his  right  and  left — one  of  which  is  occasionally  opened  just  far  enough  to 
permit  a  very  diminutive  call-boy  to  be  squeezed  through — seem  to  lead  to  unex- 
plored regions.  But  stranger  than  even  the  clerk  or  the  undefined  but  yet  per- 
fectly tangible  weirdness  of  the  doors  is  the  tinkling  of  a  sepulchral  bell  and  the 
re  ponsive  tramp  of  a  heavy-heeled  boot.  And  strangest  of  all  is  a  huge  black- 
board whereon  are  marked  the  figures  from  i  to  20,  over  some  of  which  the 
word  "Out"  is  written;  and  the  visitor  notices  with  ever-incrfeasing  wonder 
that  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  and  the  heavy-heeled  tramp  are  usually  followed  by 
the  mysterious  secretary's  scrawling  "  Out"  over  another  number,  being  apparent- 
ly incited  thereto  by  a  whisper  of  the  ghostly  call-boy  who  is  squeezed  through 
a  crack  in  the  door  for  that  purpose.  The  door  which  the  call-boy  abjures  is 
always  slightly  ajar,  and  at  the  aperture  there  is  generally  a  wolfish  eye  glaring 
so  steadily  and  rapaciously  into  the  office  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  beasts  of 
prey  are  crouching  behind  that  forbidding  door. 

Nor  is  the  resulting  alarm  entirely  groundless,  for  (hat  is  the  room  where  the 
ferrets  of  the  house  who  assume  the  name  of  detectives,  but  are  more  significantly 
called  "shadows,"  are  hidden  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  world.  A  "shadow" 
here  is  merely  a  numeral — No.  i  or  something  higher — and  obeys  cabalistic  calls 
conveyed  by  bells  or  speaking-tubes,  by  which  devices  the  stranger  patron  is 
convinced  of  the  potency  of  the  Detective  Agency  which  moves  in  sucfi  myste- 
rious ways  to  perform  its  wonders.  If  any  doubt  were  left  by  all  this  parapher- 
nalia of  marvel,  it  would  be  dispelled  from  the  average  mind  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  chief  conjurer,  who  is  seated  in  the  dim  seclusion  of  a  retired 
room,  fortified  by  bell-pulls,  speaking-tubes,  and  an  owlish  expression  intended 
to  be  considered  as  the  mirror  of  taciturn  wisdom.  From  his  retreat  he  moves 
the  outside  puppets  of  secretary,  shadows,  and  call-boys,  as  the  requirements 
of  his  patrons,  who  are  admitted  singly  to  his  presence,  may  demand.  It  is  he 
whose  hoarse  whispers  sound  sepulchrally  through  the  tubes,  who  rings  the  mys- 
terious bell,  and  by  such  complex  means  despatches  his  "  shadows  "  upon  their 
errands.  It  is  he  who  permits  the  mildewed  men  in  the  other  ante-room  to  be 
known  only  by  numbers^  and  who  guards  them  so  carefully  firom  the  general 
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By  these  assumptions  of  mystery  the  chief  awes  the  patrons  of  his  peculiar 
calling,  of  whom  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  several  in  waiting  during  the 
morning  hours.  These  applicants  for  detective  assistance  always  sit  stolidly 
silent  until  their  separate  summons  comes  to  join  the  chief,  eyeing  each  other 
suspiciously  and  surveying  their  surroundings  with  unconcealed  and  fitting  awe. 
One  is  of  bluff  and  hearty  appearance,  but  his  full  face  is  overcast  for  the  moment 
with  an  expression  half  sad,  half  whimsical ;  it  is  plain  that  a  conjunction  of 
untoward  circumstances  has  raised  doubts  in  his  mind  of  the  integrity  of  a  busi- 
ness associate,  and  he  has  reluctantly  determined  to  clear  or  confirm  them  by 
means  of  a  "shadow."  Next  to  him  is  a  fidgety  furrowed  man,  bristling  with 
suspicion  in  every  line  of  his  face,  and  showing  by  his  air  of  indifference  to  his 
surroundings  that  he  is  a  frequenter  of  the  place.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  best 
customers  of  the  establishment,  as  he  is  constantly  invoking  its  aid  in  the  petty 
concerns  of  his  corroded  life.  Sometimes  it  is  a  wife,  daughter,  sister,  niece,  or 
a  mere  female  acquaintance  he  wishes  watched;  sometimes  it  is  a  business 
partner  or  a  rival  in  trade  he  desires  dogged ;  and  he  is  never  so  miserable  as 
when  the  reports  of  the  agency  show  his  suspicions,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  to  be  groundless.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  the  sagacity  of  the  detectives 
to  remark  that  he  is  seldom  subjected  to  such  disappointment.  Whatever  other 
foolishness  they  may  commit,  these  adroit  operators  never  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  their  golden  eggs.  Beside  this  animated  monument  of  distrust  is  a  portly 
gentleman,  his  bearing  in  every  way  suggestive  of  plethoric  pockets.  Paper  and 
pencil  in  hand,  he  is  nervously  figuring.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  figures  be- 
cause of  his  absorption,  and  a  glance  shows  that  he  is  correcting  the  numbers 
of  bonds  and  making  sure  of  the  amounts  they  represent. 

It  is  plain  that  this  last  is  a  victim  of  a  sneak  robbery,  and,  the  unerring  scent 
of  the  chief  selecting  him  as  the  most  profitable  customer  of  the  morning,  he  is 
the  first  visitor  called  to  an  audience.  Large  affairs  are  quickly  despatched,  and 
it  is  soon  arranged  how  a  part  of  the  property  can  be  recovered  and  justice 
cheated  of  its  due.  Very  soon  a  handbill  will  be  publicly  distributed,  oflfering 
a  reward  for  the  return  of  the  bonds,  and  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Agency.  The 
thief  will  know  exactly  what  that  means,  and  the  affair  being  closed  to  mutual 
satisfaction,  the  thief  will  be  at  liberty  to  repeat  the  operation,  which  resulted  in 
reasonable  profit  and  was  attended  with  no  risk. 

There  is  also  in  the  room  a  sallow,  vinegary  woman  of  uncertain  years, 
and  it  seems  so  natural  that  a  man  should  run  away  from  her,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that,  being  voluble  in  her  grief,  she  declares  her  business  to  be  the  dis- 
covery of  an  absconding  husband.  But  near  her  is  another  and  truer  type  of 
outraged  womanhood,  a  wasted  young  wife,  beautiful  as  ruins  are  beautiful,  whom 
a  rascal  spendthrift  has  made  a  martyr  to  his  selfishness  until,  patjence  and  hope 
being  exhausted,  she  is  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and  seeks  by  a  means  at 
which  her  nature  revolts  for  a  proof  of  but  one  of  those  numerous  violations  of 
the  marriage  vow  which  she  feels  certain  he  has  committed.  It  is  a  cruel  re- 
sort, but  the  law  which  permits  a  man  to  outrage  a  woman  in  almost  every  other 
way  frowns  upon  that  one,  and  she  is  driven  to  it  as  the  sole  method  of  release 
from  an  intolerable  and  degrading  bondage.  In  such  cases  as  this  might  per- 
haps be  found  some  justification  for  the  existence  of  private  detectives  ;  but  they 
themselves  do  not  appear  to  know  that  they  stand  in  need  of  extenuation,  and 
§0  neglect  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  vindicate  their  necessity  by  con- 
ducting this  class  of  their  business  with,  even  for  them,  remarkable  lack  of 
CODsdeoce.    Anxious  always  to  furnish  exactly  what  is  desired,  their  reports  are 
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often  lies,  manufactured  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  once  furnished  they  are  stoutly 
adhered  to,  even  to  the  last  extremity.  Frequently  the  same  Agency  is  ready 
to  and  does  serve, both  parties  to  a  case  with  impartial  wickedness,  and  earns  its 
wa^es  by  giving  to  both  precisely  the  sort  of  evidence  each  requires.  Some- 
times it  is  made  to  order,  with  no  other  foundation  than  previous  experience  in 
like  aff.iirs  ;  but  sometimes  it  has  a  more  solid  basis  in  fact  Two  men  from  tl)e 
same  office  are  often  detailed  to  "  shadow,"  one  the  husband  and  the  other  the 
wife,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  have  mastered  the  spirit  of  their 
calling  so  thoroughly  that  they  do  a  little  business  on  private  account  by  **giv- 
ing  away"  each  other.  That  is  to  say,  the  husband's  man  informs  the  wife  she 
is  watched,  and  gives  her  a  minute  description  of  her  "shadow,"  for  which  in- 
formation he  of  course  gets  an  adequate  reward,  which  the  wife*s  man  likewise 
earns  and  receives  by  doing  the  same  kindly  office  for  the  husband.  In  such 
cases  there  are  generally  mutual  recririiinations  between  the  watched,  which  end 
in  a  discovery  of  the  double  dealing  of  the  Agency,  and  not  infrequently  in  a 
reconciliation  of  the  estranged  couple.  But  this  rare  result,  which  is  not  in- 
tended by  the  directing  power,  is  the  sole  good  purpose  these  agencies  were  ever 
known  to  serve.  Lord  Mansfield,  it  must  be  admitted,  once  seemed  to  justify 
the  use  of  private  detectives  in  divorce  suits,  but  he  was  careful  to  cumber  the 
f^int  praise  with  which  he  damned  them  by  making  honesty  in  the  discharge  of 
these  delicate  duties  a  first  essential.  Had  he  lived  to  see  the  iniquitous  perfec- 
tion the  business  has  now  attained,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  withheld  even 
that  quasi-endorsement  of  a  system  naturally  at  war  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

The  waiters  in  the  reception-room  are  never  allowed  to  state  their  wants,  or 
certainly  not  to  leave  the  place,  without  being  astonished  by  the  charges  made  by 
the  detective  for  attention  to  their  business.  Whatever  differences  there  maybe 
in  minor  matters,  all  these  establishments  are  invariably  true  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  their  existence,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  exorbitant  bill  by  a  doleful 
explanation  of  the  expenses  and  risks  to  be  incurred  in  the  special  aft**  r  pre- 
sented, dilating  especially  upon  the  rarity  and  cost  of  competent  "  shadows." 
Now  the  principal  agencies  estimate  for  them  at  |io  a  day,  whereas  these  dis- 
reputable fellows  are  found  in  multitudes,  and  are  rarely  paid  more  than  $3  a  day 
as  wages  ;  their  expenses,  paid  in  advance  by  the  patron,  are  allowed  them  when 
assigned  to  duties,  as  they  frequently  are,  involving  outlay.  The  general  truth  is 
that  these  agencies,  being  conducted  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  money, 
get  as  much  as  possible  for  doing  work,  and  pay  as  little  as  possible  for  having 
it  done.  In  their  general  business  of  espionage  they  may  make  perhaps  only  a 
moderate  profit  on  each  affair  they  take  in  hand ;  but  in  the  more  delicate 
branches  of  compounding  felonies  and  manufacturing  witnesses  fancy  prices  ob- 
tain, and  the  profits  are  not  computable.  It  is  plain,  knowing  of  these  patrmis 
and  prices,  that  reasonable  profit  attends  upon  the  practice  of  the  convenient 
science  of  getting  without  giving,  which,  notwithstanding  its  prosperity  and 
antiquity,  is  yet  an  infant  in  the  perfection  it  has  attained.  Awkward,  flimsy, 
transparent  as  they  ever  were,  are  yet  the  tricks  and  devices  of  the  knaves  who 
never  want  for  a  dollar,  never  earn  an  honest  one,  but  never  render  themselves 
amenable  to  any  statute  "  in  such  case  made  and  provided."  To  say  that  the 
master-workmen  in  roguery  who  do  this  sort  of  thing  are  awkward  and  trans- 
parent seems  to  involve  a  paradox;  but  whoever  so  believes  has  not  been  fully 
informed  as  to  the  amazing  gullibility  of  mankind.  Tlie  average  man  of  busi- 
ness now,  as  always  before,  seems  to  live  only  to  be  swindled  by  the  same 
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specious  artifices  that  gulled  his  ancestors,  and  which  will  answer  to  pluck 
him  again  almost  before  the  smart  of  his  first  depletion  has  ceased.  Only 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  singular  adaptation  of  the  masses  to  the 
purposes  of  the  birds  of  prey,  can  we  intelligently  account  for  the  vast  bevies 
of  the  latter  which  exist,  and  are  outwardly  so  sleek  as  to  give  evidence  of  a 
prosperous  condition.  When  we  know  that  the  ** pocket-book  dropper"  yet 
decoys  the  money  even  of  the  city-bred  by  his  stale  device;  that  the  "gift 
enterprises,"  **  envelope  game,"  and  similar  threadbare  tricks  yet  serve  to  at- 
tain the  ends  of  the  sharpers,  although  the  public  has  been  warned  scores  and 
scores  of  times  through  the  public  press,  and  the  swindlers  thoroughly  exix)sed, 
so  that  the  veriest  fool  can  understand  the  deception,  we  need  not  be  amazed  at 
the  success  which  attends  the  practice  of  these  arts.  The  truth  is,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  victims  are  perfectly  aware  that  fleecing  is  intended  when  they 
flutter  round  the  bait  of  the  rogues  ;  but  they  are  allured  by  the  glitter  of  sud- 
den fortune  which  it  offers,  and  bite  eagerly  with  the  hope  that  may  be  supposed 
to  sustain  any  gudgeon  of  moderate  experience  of  snapping  the  bait  and  escap- 
ing the  barbed  hook.  Human  greed  is  the  reliance  of  the  general  sharper,  and 
it  has  served  him  to  excellent  purpose  for  many  years.  But  some  of  these  ope- 
rators must  depend  on  actuating  motives  far  different  from  the  desire  of  gain  in 
money  ;  and  chief  among  them  are  these  private  detectives,  who  draw  their  sus- 
tenance from  meaner  and  equally  unfailing  fountains. 

It  is  not  upon  record  who  bestowed  a  name  which  is  more  apt  than  designa- 
tions usually  are.  The  word  detective,  taken  by  itself,  implies  one  who  must 
descend  to  questionable  shifts  to  attain  justifiable  ends ;  but  with  the  prefix 
of  private,  it  means  one  using  a  machine  permitted  to  the  exigencies  of  jus- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  surreptitious  personal  gain.  Thus  used,  this  agency, 
which  even  in  honest  hands  and  for  lawful  ends  is  one  of  doubtful  propriety,  be- 
comes essentially  dangerous  and  demoralizing.  Originally  an  individual  enter- 
prise, the  last  resort  of  plausible  rascals  driven  to  desperation  to  evade  honest 
labor,  it  has  come  to  be  one  of  associated  effort,  employing  much  capital  in  its 
establishment  and  some  capacity  in  its  direction.  All  the  large  commercial 
cities  are  now  liberally  provided  with  "  Detective  Agencies,"  as  they  are  called, 
each  thoroughly  organized,  and  some  of  them  employing  a  large  number  of 
"shadows  *'  to  do  the  business,  which  in  large  part  they  must  first  create  before 
it  can  be  done.  The  system  being  perfected  and  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
the  details  of  the  tasks  assumed  and  the  method  of  accomplishment  are  aston- 
ishing and  alarming  to  the  reflecting  citizen,  who  has  the  good  name  and  well- 
being  of  the  community  at  heart.  Employed  in  the  mercantile  world  as  sup- 
posed guards  against  loss  by  unfaithful  associates  or  employees,  and  in  social  life 
as  searchers  for  domestic  laxness,  these  two  items  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness which  the  private  detectives  profess  to  do,  and  through  these  their  pern.- 
cious  influence  is  felt  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Were  they  however  only  the  in- 
struments of  rapacious  and  unreasoning  distrust,  they  might  be  suffered  to  pass 
without  rebuke  as  evils  affecting  only  those  who  choose  to  meddle  with  them  ;  but 
as  they  go  further  and  the  community  fares  worse  because  they  are  ever  ready 
to  turn  a  dishonest  penny  by  recovering  stolen  property,  which  they  can  only  do 
by  compounding  the  crime  by  which  it  had  been  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  a  peril  to  society  in  general  no  less  than  a  pest  to  particular  classes. 

It  is  a  shame  and  danger  of  our  country  that  love  of  property  is  permitted  to 
80  overbalance  all  other  considerations,  that  it  is  the  almost  universal  police  ex- 
perieace  when  a  robbery  is  reported  that  the  loser  makes  the  recovery  of  his 
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property  the  first  and  nearly  always  the  only  object  of  his  solicitude.  He  is 
ready  to  do  anything  short  of  sending  good  money  after  bad,  to  recover  what  he 
has  lost,  and  will  invariably  sacrifice  the  right  of  society  to  punish  the  thief,  to 
'  regain  even  a  portion  of  his  treasures.  He  hampers  the  officer  of  the  law  at 
every  step  if  that  official  endeavors  to  secure  the  criminal  rather  than  his  plun- 
der. Indeed,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  proper  administration  of  justice  so  in- 
superable as  these  greedy  victims  of  thievery.  A  case  which  has  just  occurred 
so  plainly  illustrates  this  grave  public  danger,  that  its  statement  will  not  be  un- 
profitable. In  June  last  a  gentleman  going  home  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
knocked  down  in  Bleecker  street  with  such  violence  as  to  inflict  a  permanent  in- 
jury to  his  jaw,  and  then  robbed  of  his  watch  and  money.  He  was  of  course  in- 
dignant at  the  police  inefficiency  which  had  permitted  such  a  crime,  and  loudly 
demanded  the  recovery  of  his  property  and  the  punishment  of  his  assailant,  just 
as  all  such  victims  do  at  first.  After  much  labor  the  police  finally  estab- 
lished the  identity  of  the  highwayman,  but  found  also  that  he  had  left  the  city. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  best  known  of  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  have  made 
the  once  aristocratic  Bleecker  street  one  of  the  most  infamous  and  dangerous 
localities  of  New  York  ;  and  a  watch  being  kept  for  his  reappearance,  he  was  ar 
rested  within  an  hour  after  his  return  to  his  old  haunt  But  almost  within  the 
same  hour  one  of  the  fellow's  comrades  visited  the  victim,  returned  him  his 
watch,  and  made  prodigal  promises  of  further  recompense  if  the  prosecution  was 
not  pressed.  As  a  consequence,  the  victim,  who  had  before  averred  that  he  could 
swear  to  the  identity  of  his  assailant  beyond  mistake,  now  became  doubtful,  and 
when  forced  to  admit  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man,  flatly  refused  to  prosecute. 
The  whole  power  of  the  law  had  to  be  used  to  make  him  appear,  and  when  Anal- 
ly the  highwayman  pleaded  guilty  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  ten  years  in  State's  Prison,  the  victim  had  .the  effrontery 
to  stand  up  before  the  judges  of  the  land  and  plead,  as  well  as  his  broken  jaw 
would  permit,  for  the  pardon  of  the  outlaw.  While  this  case  is  in  some  respects 
an  extreme  one,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  can  certify  that  thieves  find  their  surest  refuge  in  the  cupidity  or  maudlin 
sympathy  of  their  victims. 

The  private  detectives  are  ever  ready  to  aid  and  abet  this  willingness  to  com- 
promise with  robbery  and  to  assist  in  the  work  of  making  thievery  safe  and  pro- 
fitable. The  Police  Commissioners  of  New  York  have  never  had  the  courage  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  number  of  burglaries  and  robberies  annually  committed 
in  th«  metropolis ;  but  enough  is  known  in  a  general  way  for  us  to  be  certain  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  these  crimes  committed  of  which  the  public  is  not  told. 
The  rule  is  to  keep  secret  all  such  affairs  when  an  arrest  does  not  follow  the  of- 
fence, and  hardly  any  police  official  will  venture  to  claim  that  the  arrest  occurs 
in  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  cases.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  crimes  every 
year  where  the  criminal  is  not  detected,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  stolen  of  which  the  police  never  find  a  trace.  These  facts  fur- 
nish the  basis  for  the  common  belief  that  somebody  is  continually  compounding 
felonies,  and  that  a  large  part  of  this  stolen  property  is  continually  finding  its 
way  back  to  the  legitimate  owners  through  means  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  society.  The  most  casual  and  superficial  reader  of  the  daily  papers  infers  as 
much,  when  he  cannot  take  up  an  issue  of  any  one  of  them  without  the  risk  of 
stumbling  upon  an  advertisement  in  which  some  thief  is  invited  to  return  certain 
property,  *' when  a  suitable  reward  will  be  paid  and  no  questions  asked."  To  a 
deplorable  extent  some  officers  of  the  law  have  been  engaged  in  this  disreputa- 
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ble  commerce  with  thievery,  but  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  and  is  done  by  the  pri- 
vate detectives.  With  them  it  is  natural,  for  it  is  their  sole  purpose  to  make 
money,  and  as  they  are  not  sworn  officials  of  the  law,  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  cage  a  thief  at  every  opportunity. 

Let  me  now  give  some  instances  to  show  how  private  detectives  work  in 
their  profitable  field.  In  all  of  the  cases  cited,  names  will  be  suppressed,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  intended  to  arraign  a  system  rather  than  attack  individuals. 

Not  long  since,  a  person  known  as  a  private  detective  installed  himself  in 
the  confidence  and  employment  of  a  large  retail  house  in  Broadway,  by  means 
of  his  representations  that  he  knew  all  the  shoplifters  and  pickpockets,  and 
thus  was  able  to  ''spot "  any  of  them  the  moment  they  entered  the  shop,  and  so 
could  save  the  firm  and  its  patrons  thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  knew  none  of  either  criminal  class.  His  presence  on  the  premises 
therefore  did  not  have  the  expected  effect  of  preventing  depredations.  Confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  perform  as  he  had  promised  waned  with  each  successive 
robbery,  and  our  blatant  detective  soon  saw  that  he  must  catch  a  thief  or  be 
himself  caught  in  a  palpable  false  pretence.  He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  By 
dint  of  many  inqtiiries  among  the  police,  he  came  to  know  the  persons  of  two 
noted  female  shoplifters,  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
woman.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  these  outlaws,  and,  calling  upon  them  at 
their  home,  represented  himself  as  on  the  "cross,"  and  proposed  a  job  in  which 
he  should  be  a  partner  in  the  profits  in  consideration  of  the  assistance  he  would 
give  in  carrying  it  out.  This  aid,  he  averred,  would  be  most  effective,  as  he  had 
••fixed"  the  clerk  at  the  lace  shawl  counter,  and  that  person  would  be  conve- 
niently blind  at  the  moment  chosen  by  the  thieves  to  slip  the  costly  articles  from 
the  counter  into  the  immense  pockets  they  all  have  suspended  to  the  waist, 
under  the  dress.  The  women  did  not  rise  eagerly  to  the  bait  thus  presented ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  at  first  absolutely  refused,  partly  through  distrust  of  him 
and  partly  from  repugnance  to  stealing  when  necessity  did  not  drive  them.  But 
he  was  so  eloquently  persuasive  on  the  absolute  safety  and  great  profit  of  the 
operation,  that  they  at  last  consented,  and  named  an  hour  when  they  would  be 
at  the  store  to  do  the  job.  When  the  time  arrived  Mr.  Detective  had  all  his 
preparations  made  to  "spot"  and  capture  them  in  the  act.  As  he  had  no  legal 
authority  to  make  an  arrest,  he  detained  a  policeman  who  was  on  post  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  store,  by  his  confident  assertion  that  there  would  be  work  there 
presently.  True  to  their  promise,  the  women  came,  and  he,  true  to  his  villany, 
pounced  upon  them  the  moment  they  had  slipped  several  of  the  lace  shawls  into 
their  pockets.  The  policeman  was  called  in,  the  women  given  into  custody,  and, 
with  the  stolen  property  upon  their  persons,  the  evidence  of  guilt  was  so  com- 
plete that  both  were  eventually  sent  to  State's  Prison.  The  detective  flourished 
hugely  on  the  credit  of  that  detection,  and,  not  content  with  receiving  the  plau- 
dits and  presents  of  his  immediate  employers,  went  to  all  retail  dry-goods  houses 
in  the  street  claiming  a  recompense  for  caging  two  such  dangerous  characters. 
The  truth  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  caged  them  soon  came  out,  but  it  failed  to 
have  its  proper  effect  of  sending  him  to  keep  his  victims  company  at  Sing  Sing. 

The  incidents  next  to  be  related  were  developed  by  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  rascality  they  involved,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  curious  and  char- 
acteristic specimens  of  private  detective  work  ever  discovered.  A  man  who  was 
forced  to  leave  Canada  because  of  the  authorities  pressing  him  for  explanations 
of  certain  smuggling  transactions,  came  to  New  York  as  a  natural  refuge,  and 
speedily  finding  a  suitable  associate,  set  up  a  private  detective  agency  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Wall  street  The  two  men  soon  struck  a  new  veinx)f  villany, 
and  followed  it  with  a  persistence  th  it  wis  admirable,  and  a  clumsiness  that 
counted  largely  but  safely  on  the  credulity  of  the  business  world.  One  Monday 
morning,  one  of  these  plausible  gentlemen  waited  on  the  agent  of  a  principal 
line  of  ocean  steamers  sailing  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  with  a  marvel- 
lous story  of  contemplated  crime  of  which  he  had  obtained  knowledge  by  the 
stale  device  of  overhearing  a  conversation.  His  revelation  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  on  board  the  ship  which  sailed  on  the  prevfous  Saturday,  just  before 
Her  departure,  and  happened  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, whom  he  did  not  particularly  designate,  and  a  man  of  Jewish  appearance, 
whom  he  did  not  know.  The  purport  of  their  talk  was  an  arrangement  for  the 
bringing  over  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  which  were  to  be  smuggled  on  board 
at  Liverpool  and  to  be  got  ashore  at  New  York,  without  reference  to  the  cus- 
toms dues.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  agent,  who  is  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est of  the  business  men  of  New  York,  swallowed  this  chaff  without  a  single  grain 
of  alldwance  ;  but  he  did.  Dis'mayed  by  the  prospect  of  having  his  vessels  made 
the  means  of  violating  the  laws,  and  his  fears  already  seeing  ships  and  cargoes 
confiscated  as  a  penalty,  he  asked  what  should-be  done  with  an  earnestness  that 
proved  the  game  of  the  schemer  already  driven  to  cover.  The  detective  was 
fully  prepared  with  an  infallible  preventive,  which  was  of  course  the  employ- 
ment of  himself  and  associates  to  watch  and  thwart  the  smugglers.  The  agent 
could  see  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  impending  disaster  at  so  cheap  a  rate  ; 
and  without  the  least  inquiry^as  to  the  character  or  antecedents  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  dealing,  he  concluded  a  bargain  whereby  they  became  regular  em- 
ployees at  high  salaries  with  the  duty  of  voyaging  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool qn  the  steamers  of  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  smug- 
gling operations.  They  were  not  the  men  to  allow  a  good  thing  to  pass  away 
from  them  for  lack  of  effort  to  retain  it,  and  they  were  swift  to  furnish  both  the 
agent  on  this  side  and  the  owners  in  Liverpool  with  the  names  of  persons  whom 
they  had  detected  in  the  conspiracy.  Some  of  these  purported  to  be  names  of 
residents  of  Liverpool,  and  others  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  This  game  had 
been  played  for  several  months  when  the  suspicions  of  the  owners  were  aroused, 
and  upon  an  investigation  of  the  facts  so  far  as  it  could  be  had  on  the  other 
side,  they  became  so  doubtful  of  the  good  faith  of  their  employees  as  to  order  the 
New  York  agent  to  thoroughly  sift  their  antecedents.  The  result  was  that  the 
private  detectives  were  themselves  speedily  under  the  espionage  they  pretended 
to  have  established  upon  the  smugglers,  and  were  proved  by  detective  Farley, 
of  the  New  York  police,  to  be  as  unconscionable  liars  as  ever  obtained  money 
by  false  pretences.  Their  story  ft-om  beginning  to  end  was  an  utter  fabrication, 
concocted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fleecing  the  steamship  company  of  a  first-class 
living  for  many  months,  besides  a  large  sum  in  actual  money. 

Such  cases  as  that  just  related  are  of  course  not  common,  as  the  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  peculiar  talent  in  this  peculiar  line  is  seldom  offered.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  branch  which  is  soon  exhausted  ;  but  in  the  line  of  felonies  com- 
pounded there  is  an  unfailing  field  for  exertion.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ol)- 
tain  details  in  any  case,  as  neither  party  to  so  questionable  a  transaction  is  apt 
to  talk  about  it  afterwards.  The  information  at  hand  on  this  point  is  principally 
derived  from  persons  calling  at  police  headquarters  for  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
stolen  property,  about  half  of  whom,  in  response  to  sharp  questioning,  admit  that 
they  have  had  the  matter  in  charge  of  private  detectives,  and  have  been  fleeced. 
Iq  all  such  cases  money  has  been  paid  down  in  advance,  to  a  quarter  of  the 
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value  of  the  treasure,  in  return  for  which  the  loser  has  unredeemed  promises  to 
recover  the  property.  In  this  branch  of  the  business  there  is  no  actual  com- 
pounding of  crime,  but  only  a  promise  that  it  shall  be  done  ;  and  it  is  altogether 
about  the  meanest  work  in  which  private  detectives  engage.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  cases  of  compounding  felonies,  where  the  facts  are  sufficiently  full 
for  use.  That  now  to  be  related  has  been  told  before,  but  cannot  be  dinned  too 
often  in  the  public  ear. 

Two  years  ago,  a  bank  in  an  Interior  town  of  Maryland  was  entered  by 
burglars,  who  got  away  with  a  large  amount  in  bonds  and  other  securities,  the 
most  of  which  were  marketable.  There  was  a  large  reward  offered  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  property,  which  stimulated  detectives  everywhere  to  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  the  case  was  snapped  up  not  only  by  the  regular  police  in  the 
Eastern  cities,  but  also  by  several  private  detective  agencies.  There  was  a  vast 
deal  of  genuine  work  done  upon  the  case  by  the  New  York  officers,  and  done 
remarkably  well.  By  a  series  of  adroit  operations  continued  through  many  days, 
the  possessors  of  the  bonds  were  finally  lured  into  a  trap  set  for  them,  and 
seized  with  stolen  securities  worth  nearly  |l  100,000  upon  their  persons.  Both 
being  well-known  burglars,  and  one  of  them  the  most  noted  and  dangerous  of 
professionals,  their  arrest,  under  circumstances  that  seemed  to  insure  them  a 
protracted  period  of  compulsory  service  to  the  State,  was  a  matter  of  public 
congratulation.  But  unfortunately  all  the  stolen  property  was  not  secured  with 
them,  and  within  two  days  both  were  walking  Broadway  again  free  men. 

Exactly  how  the  affair  was  managed  could  never  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  posi- 
tively known  that  the  New  York  officials  making  the  arrest  were  careful  to  techni- 
cally evade  the  responsibility  of  future  and  undoubtedly  expected  developments, 
by  delivering  the  prisoners  to  a  private  detective  and  taking  a  receipt  for  their 
bodies,  which  was  subsequently  flourished  on  the  "thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it" 
principle.  The  private  detective  was  to  take  the  burglars  to  Maryland  for  trial ; 
but  if  he  did  so,  he  must  have  been  provided  with  seven-league  boots  and  the 
courts  of  that  commonwealth  gifted  with  marvellous  celerity;  for  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  time  he  assumed  charge  of  them  both  prisoners  were  seen  in 
Broadway  as  stated.  It  was  charged  that  the  burglars  got  no  further  than  Jer- 
sey City,  where,  seeing  a  prison  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  they  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  successfully  negotiated  with  their  custodian  for  their  release  in 
consideration  of  the  surrender  of  the  remainder  of  the  purloined  property.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  bank  recovered  all  its  securities,  less 
the  costs  and  rewards  of  the  detectives,  and  the  burglars  secured  not  only  immu- 
nity but  encouragement  to  repeat  the  operation. 

This  case  was  a  most  flagrant  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  society  to  the  interests 
of  individuals ;  but  it  is  not  without  rivals  to  be  hereafter  narrated,  t'or  the 
sake  of  diversity,  however,  it  must  now  be  told  how  private  detectives  manufac- 
ture business,  an^  are  by  no  means  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  waiting  for  a 
crime  to  be  committed  or  meditated,  before  they  reap  a  siibstantial  harvest  by 
its  investigation  or  prevention. 

A  firm  doing  a  heavy  business  in  American  watches  were  startled  one  morn- 
ing by  receiving  a  letter  from  a  private  detective  giving  his  name  and  agency,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  picked  up  the  enclosure  in  the  street,  and  upon  pe- 
rusal finding  it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  firm,  had  forwarded  it.  The 
firm,  coming  to  the  enclosure,  read  something  like  this,  dated  at  Elgin.  Illinois  : 

Old  Pal  :  I  suppose  that  you  have  wondered  how  I  got  away  and  where  T  am  things 
wa»  so  hot  I  had  no  time  to  let  you  know  Before.     I  have  one  or  two  small  things  out  this 
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way  and  have  now  the  best  job  I  have  ever  been  in.  There  is  a  big  watch  movement  {ac- 
tory  here  and  I  have  nude  every  thing  with  the  watchman  I  have  beat  it  already  for  a  lit- 
tle but  Im  waiting  for  some  good  pal  to  help  me  dean  it  out  come  on  and  well  make  a 
good  haul  Snoozer  Bill. 

No  thief  ever  wrote  such  a  letter  as  this ;  but  no  imposture  is  too  clumsy  to 
answer  its  purpose  when  crime  is  dealing  with  honesty,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  firm,  seeing  ruin  coming  upon  a  great  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
largely  interested,  because  of  these  hypothetical  burglars,  acted  precisely  as  the 
detective  presumed  they  would,  by  sending  for  him  and  giving  the  case  in  sole 
charge  of  one  who  had  shown  such  disinterested  devotion  to  their  interests. 
Having  thus  received  the  inch  he  was  swift  to  take  the  proverbial  elU  and  plied 
the  firm  with'-other  intercepted  letters  of  Snoozer  Bill,  until  those  nervous  gen- 
tlemen beheld  in  fancy  the  enterprising  marauders  only  prevented  from  carrying 
off  watches,  movements,  factory  and  all,  by  the  adroitness,  persistence,  and  cour- 
age of  their  private  detective,  who  all  this  time  did  not  neglect  to  make  them  pay 
heavily  for  services  they  rated  as  invaluable.  After  a  time,  but  not  until  he  be- 
lieved the  trick  had  been  exhausted,  the  detective  announced  that  the  burglars 
were  finally  foiled,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  plaudits  and  profit  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  burglars  existed  only  in  his  imagination,  that  the  letters 
were  clumsy  creations  of  his  own,  and  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end  a 
device  to  obtain  money. 

The  device  is  a  common  one  with  the  craf^,  who  rarely  fail  to  frighten  mer- 
chants out  of  their  senses  and  money  by  warnings  of  thieves  at  their  doors,  or  in- 
tending to  be  there  in  the  middle  watches  of  some  certain  night  named.  The 
swindle  was  eminently  successful  in  the  case  of  a  large  silk  house  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  managed  with  great  skill  by  the  private  detectives.  One  of 
them  went  to  the  house  with  the  story  of  a  conversation  he  had  overheard  in  a 
"crib,"  during  which  "Stutter  Jack,"  "Glimmer  George,"  and  sundry  others 
with  similar  improbable  names,  had  arranged  the  preliminaries  for  "cracking" 
the  house  on  a  night  then  some  time  in  the  future.  Soon  afterward  another  pri- 
vate detective  called  and  clinched  the  nail  thus  entered,  by  a  story  of  how  he 
had  crept  unseen  into  the  pawnshop  of  a  notorious  "  fence,"  and  had  overheard 
that  desperate  Stutter  Jack  arranging  witli  the  "fSence"  to  receive  the  "swag" 
they  were  to  get  from  the  silk  house.  He  was  even, prepared  to  descend  into 
details,  and  recounted  the  exact  number  and  style  of  pieces  of  silk  which  were 
to  be  stolen  and  delivered,  and  the  precise  proportion  of  the  proceeds  which 
thieves  and  receiver  were  to  get.  The  precision  and  fulness  of  the  information 
thus  obtained,  apparently  from  separate  sources,  was  convincing,  and  the  mer- 
chants, in  a  tremor  of  fear,  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  informers  by  calling 
upon  Ahtm  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  thwart  the  burglarious  schemes,  not 
omitting  of  course  to  pay  handsomely  for  services  rendered  and  expected.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  these  skilful  operators  that  they  did  not  rest  from  their  labors 
with  the  receipt  of  all  they  expected  to  make  out  of  the  tranAction.,  but  laid  the 
foundation  for  similar  operations  in  the  future  by  actually  planning  a  bogus  bur- 
glary and  attempting  to  commit  it  by  confederates  at  the  appointed  time,  who 
were  of  course  frightened  away  by  the  preparations  made  to  receive  them. 

There  is  one  other  case  to  be  related  where  the  effort  of  the  private  detec- 
tive to  put  money  in  his  pocket  at  the  expense  of  society  was  lamentably  suc- 
cessful. A  gentleman  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  $5,000  in  United  States 
bonds  by  means  of  a  sneak  robbery,  next  encountered  the  greater  mishap  of  be- 
ing directed  to  a  detective  agency  for  the  recovery  of  his  property.    It  is  but 
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just  to  bis  common  sense  to  explain  that  this  new  disaster  sought  him,  not  he 
the  disaster;  for  his  loss  being  proclaimed  in  the  newspapers,  the  private  detec- 
tives pursued  him  with  ravenous  celerity,  and  by  ingenious  reasoning  soon  con^ 
vinced  him  that  the  chances  of  his  ever  seeiivg  any  of  his  bonds  again  were  re- 
markably slight  in  every  way,  except  through  the  exertions  of  the  detective,  who 
bad  DO  doubt  that  be  could  secure  the  return  of  the  property  at  a  sacrifice  of 
biif  Us  value.  He  did  not  state  in  so  num.y  words  that  he  knew  who  had  stolen 
the  bonds  and  then  had  them* in  possession,  but  he  strongly  implied  that  such 
was  the  case,  as  a  proof  of  his  ability  to  perform  as  he  had  promised.  At  the 
first  interview  nothing  was  concluded,  but  the  persistent  detective  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  charge,  and  his  terms  were  finally  allowed.  His  league  with 
the  thieves  was  immediately  made  manifest  by  his  prompt  appearance  with  the 
stolen  property,  which  was  returned  to  the  owner  upon  the  payment  of  the  stip- 
ulated price. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  the  exact  number  of  these  harpies  who  are 
feeding  upon  the  community,  so  that  each  of  us  might  approximate  his  chances 
of  escaping  the  surreptitious  consumption  of  his  substance ;  but  there  are,  unfor- 
tunately, no  data  for  making  more  than  a  rough  estimate.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  there  are  a  dozen  of  these  "agencies,"  some  of  which  are  of  limited  capa- 
city, and  the  several  partners  comprise  the  entire  working  force ;  but  others  are 
of  colossal  proportions,  employing  large  numbers  of  "  shadows,"  either  casually 
or  permanently.  Other  cities  are  equally  well  furnished  ;  but  such  centres  of 
commercial  activity  as  New  York  and  Chicago  seem  to  be  the  chosen  resorts 
of  this  particular  species  of  birds  of  prey.  In  addition  to  these  regulars,  there 
are  numerous  ifuerillas,  who  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous,  because  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  needy.  The  regular  "  shadow  "  has  generally  a  stated  salary 
to  depend  on,  and,  appearing  as  he  does  in  the  name  of  his  employer,  has  some 
little  check  upon  his  actions.  Appearances  must  at  least  be  saved,  and  the 
agency  which  seeks  publicity  as  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  business,  cannot  afford 
those  more  flagrant  operations  which  have  made  the  term  of  private  detective  a 
synonyme  for  rogue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guerilla  is  always  penniless  and 
has  nothing  in  the  way  of  character  to  lose,  so  that  he  is  constantly  pushed  by 
bis  necessities  to  all  sorts  of  desperate  devices,  and  is  unrestrained  in  his  pur- 
suit and  plucking  of  his  prey  by  any  moral  considerations.  But  for  his  dread 
of  the  penalties  of  the  law,  he  would  be  a  thief  outright. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  general  tenor  of  this  article,  or  from  the 
incidents  related,  that  private  detectives  are  all  uttarly  base.  There  are  probably 
some  of  them  who  endeavor  to  pursue  their  calling  with  all  possible  honesty ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  as  an  institution  they  are  wholly  unnecessary  and 
evil  in  their  influence.  The  little  legitimate  detective  duty  they  do,  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  justly  and  well  done  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  law. 
The  tracking  of  a  criminal  for  gain  by  a  person  unauthorized  to  arrest  him  when 
^Mffid,  breeds  indifference  to  the  demands  and  forms  of  law,  which  is  calculated 
to  breed  contempt  for  the  law  itself,  and  thus  lead  to  the  serious  demoralization 
of  the  community  which  permits  it.  In  all  other  branches  of  their  business  the 
private  detectives  cannot  help  working  evil,  for  they  lead  directly  and  despite 
then  to  false  witness  and  all  kinds  of  abominations. 

The  interests  of  society  plainly  demand  the  suppression  of  this  peculiar  Indus- 
tty,  Md  it  can  be  suppressed  by  nothing  but  lack  of  patronage.  Every  one, 
ihepafete,  who  feels  an  impulse  to  pander  to  his  greed  by  means  of  this  appli- 
i>lft,«wm  it  to  the  general  good  to  think  twice  before  employing  a  private 

Edward  Crapsey. 
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OF  the  lesser  stars  in  the  bright  firmament  of  French  humanity,  none  shines 
with  a  milder  and  more  winning  radiance  than  that  of  Madame  Vig^ 
Le  Brun.  This  lady  was  an  artist  of  rare  ability  at  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  during  the  First  Empire,  her  life  extending  down  to  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Her  works  consist  mainly  of  portraits,  a 
few  historical  compositions  besides  these,  and  a  number  of  landscapes.  She 
likewise  possessed  ability  as  a  writer,  judging  by  her  memoirs,  first  published  in 
1835  ^^^  republished  since  her  death  in  1869,  and  also  by  the  graphic  sketches 
of  famous  men  and  women  of  her  generation  appended  to  them.  Regarding  her 
as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  her  sex  as  well  as  of  her  profession,  and  her  memoirs 
being  a  highly  entertaining  work  of  its  class,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  both. 

Elisabeth  Louise  Vigde,  daughter  of  Louis  Vig^e,  a  French  portrait-painter, 
was  born  in  April,  1755.  Her  father  seems  to  have  been  a  curious  specimen  of 
human  nature,  judging  by  the  American  type.  His  daughter  says  of  him  :  "  He 
adored  my  mother  as  a  divinity,  and  yet  had  a  head  so  turned  by  the  grisette, 
that  on  New  Year's  Day,  instead  of  calling  on  his  friends  (as  was  customary  in 
Paris),  he  would  run  about  the  streets  and  embrace  every  pretty  girl  he  met  un- 
der the  pretext  of  wishing  her  a  happy  New  Year."  This  performance  might 
probably  be  encountered  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  only  after  some  extra 
stimulus,  which  the  Frenchman  does  not  need,  and  with  the  certainty  of  being 
landed  in  a  neighboring  station-house.  M.  Vig^e  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of 
wit  A  pretty  lady,  sitting  to  him  for  her  portrait,  kept  constantly  compressing 
her  lips  with  a  view  to  make  her  mouth  small.  "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  you  need 
not  torment  yourself  in  that  fashion  ;  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  paint  you  without 
any !  **  Of  her  mother  we  have  few  particulars,  except  that  she  was  pious,  good, 
and,  like  all  French  women  in  her  position,  an  able  manager  for  better  or  for 
worse  of  the  family  under  her  care.  The  father  died  early,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children — Mile.  Vig^e  and  a  brother — to  struggle  with  the  world  as  best  they 
might.  Mile.  Vig^e  was  placed  at  a  school  at  six  years  of  age,  in  a  convent, 
according  to  tlie  fashion  of  the  day,  where  she  remained  until  she  was  eleven. 
During  this  period  her  love  for  art  showed  itself  in  various  ways  ;  the  walls  of 
her  dormitory,  her  copy-books,  and  those  of  her  schoolmates,  were  covered  with 
drawings  of  heads,  figures,  and  landscapes,  which  frequently  brought  her  into 
penitential  relationship  with  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  instructors.  Even  at 
this  early  age  art  was  a  passion  with  her,  and,  as  she  says,  "a  divine  one."  On 
leaving  the  convent  she  became  the  pupil  of  an  artist  named  Davesne,  and  one 
so  poor  that,  on  keeping  his  little  pupil  to  dine  with  him,  he  could  only  set  be- 
fore her  a  dish  of  soup  and  a  few  baked  apples.  She  seems  not  to  have  been 
frightened  from  the  profession  by  poverty,  for  she  remained  with  this  Davesne  a 
year.  We  next  find  her  studying  with  an  artist  named  Briard,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  the  precious  counsels  of  the  eminent  French  landscapist  Joseph 
Vemet.  The  advice  of  the  latter  to  her  is  worth  quoting,  good  as  it  is  for  art- 
pupils  of  all  lands  and  generations.  "  My  child,"  said  he,  "follow no  systwii  Qf 
any  school.  Study  the  works  of  great  masters,  but  paint  everything  3rou  can 
from  nature,  for  she  is  the  best  of  all  masters.  A  careful  study  of  nature  will 
guard  you  against  falling  into  mannerism." 
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Mile.  Vig^e  soon  began  to  paint  professionally,  and  to  assume  a  position  in 
society.  Her  income,  which  steadily  increased,  was  devoted  to  the  support  of 
her  mother  and  brother,  and  the  education  of  the  latter.  The  family,  neverthe- 
less, being  somewhat  straitened,  the  mother,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  resolved 
to  take  a  second  husband.  She  accordingly  married  a  rich  jeweller,  supposed  to 
be  an  eligible  party,  but  who  turned  out  a  miser.  Louise,  young,  innocent,  and 
above  all  ignorant  of  her  rights,  as  well  as  the  calculating  spirit  of  matrimonial 
trafficry,  allowed  this  person  to  collect  her  earnings  and  to  expend  them  en- 
tirely for  their  daily  needs.  Her  good  friend  Joseph  Vernet,  hearing  of  it,  and 
indignant  at  such  conduct,  advised  her  to  pay  him  her  board  only  and  keep  the 
rest  herself.  Fearing  that  her  mother  might  suffer,  she  declined.  There  was  no 
sympathy  between  her  and  her  stepfather.  "  1  detested  this  man  the  more," 
she  says,  "  because  he  took  my  father's  clothes  and  wore  them,  although  they 
did  not  &t  him«'' 

Her  talents  now  began  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world,  and  principally  through  a 
portrait  she  painted  of  her  mother.  Changing  her  residence  to  a  house  near  the 
Palais  Royal,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV L  From  this  time  forth  there  was  no  lack 
of  distinguished  sitters,  and  of  corresponding  profit.  Mile.  Vig^e  represents 
herself  as  pretty,  and  of  course  she  became  an  object  of  gallant  attention. 
''Amateurs  of  my  face,'*  she  says,  "got  me  to  paint  them  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  please  me  ;  but  I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  art  that  nothing  could  divert 
me  from  it  And  then,  again,  the  moral  and  religious  instructions  of  my  mother 
kept  me  safe  against  surrounding  temptations."  She  adds  that  "  the  moment  1 
detected  the  affectionate  aim  of  these  gentlemen,  I  painted  them  looking  off, 
which  obliges  the  sitter  to  turn  his  eyes  aside  from  the  painter.  On  the  slight- 
est movement  of  the  eyeball  towards  me,  I  would  remark  that  I  was  engaged  on 
the  eyes,  and  beg  them  to  keep  them  fixed  in  the  proper  direction.  My  sitters 
were  somewhat  nettled  at  this,  while  my  mother,  who  never  left  me  alone,  and 
who  was  in  my  confidence,  quietly  laughed."  As  a  finale  to  this  experience,  we 
may  add  that  Miss  Vig^e  was  much  incensed  because  the  Marquis  de  Choiseul, 
one  of  her  tender-eyed  oglers,  presumed  to  act  in  this  way  when  he  had  but 
lately  married  an  American  girl  of  sixteen,  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect beings  ever  seen." 

Marriage,  assuredly,  is  the  most  important  circumstance  in  the  life  of  any 
woman,  and  not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  biographical  notice.  The  time  came  for 
Mile.  Vig^  to  change  her  name.  One  of  the  appreciators  of  her  genius,  M. 
Le  Brun,  passed  for  an  amateur  of  art  and  the  possessor  of  a  picture  collection. 
This  individual,  evidently  covetous  of  money-making  resources,  lent  the  fair  artist 
valuable  works  to  copy,  and,  six  months  after  commencing  this  sort  of  angling,  de- 
manded her  hand.  M.  Le  Brun  was  tolerably  well-formed  and  good-looking, 
but  the  lady  was  far  from  wishing  to  espouse  him.  She  was  twenty,  uncon- 
cerned about  her  future,  since  she  earned  plenty  of  money,  and  quite  indif- 
ferent to  matrimonial  advantages.  The  mother,  as  the  French  provident  pa- 
rent and  the  sole  surviving  authority  in  such  matters,  steps  in  and  interposes 
worldly  counsels.  Believing  M.  Le  Brun  to  be  wealthy,  and  consequently  a 
good  party,  and  certainly  ignorant  of  his  ways,  she  persuades  her  daughter  to 
accept  hiip.  Mile.  Vig^e  accordingly  becomes  Mme.  Vig^e  Le  Brun,  January 
II,  1776  Personal  motives  had  some  influence.  The  lady  was  especially  eager 
to  rid  herself  of  the  torment  of  living  with  a  disagreeable  stepfather,  who,  hav- 
ing retired  from  business,  had  got  to  be  indolent  and  the  more  ill-natured.     She 
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had  pondered  over  the  matter  some  time  before  yielding,  arguing  with  herself 
up  to  the  last  moment,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  then  uttered  the  irrevoca- 
ble yes.  The  result  was  an  exchange  of  one  trial  for  another.  **  Not,"  she 
adds,  "  that  M.  Le  Brun  was  a  bad  man  ;  there  was  in  his  character  a  mingling 
of  gentleness  and  vivacity,  and  he  had  an  obliging  disposition  ;  in  short,  he  was 
quite  amiable.  But  his  inordinate  passion  for  lewd  women,  joined  to  that  of 
gambling,  caused  the  loss  of  his  own  fortune  and4ikewise  of  mine,  of  which  he 
had  entire  control.  In  1789,  when  I  left  France,  I  had  but  twenty  francs  in  my 
purse,  after  having  earned  a  million.^'  M.  Le  Brun  seems  the  incarnation  of  a 
perfect  French  business  man.  Having  carried  on  a  picture  trade  with  an  opu- 
lent Hollander,  whose  daughter  he  was  to  have  married,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance not  to  let  his  union  with  Mile.  Vig^e  be  published  until  he  could  set- 
tle up  his  accounts.  His  wife,  as  a  party  to  this  arrangement,  consented  the 
more  willingly  because  she  was  not  disposed  to  abandon  a  maiden  name  under 
which  she  had  become  so  widely  known.  Commercial  casuists  may  or  may  not 
sanction  the  purely  business  aspect  of  this  agreement,  but  as  far  as  Mmc.  Le 
Brun  is  concerned,  there  was  a  Nemesis  in  store  for  her  which  soon  revealed 
itself  through  the  logic  of  events.  "  A  good  many  who  supposed  that  I  might 
marry  M.  Le  Brun,"  she  says,  "  tried  to  divert  me  from  committing  such  a  fool- 
ish act.  Auber,  the  crown  jeweller,  told  me  in  a  friendly  way  that  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  tie  a  stone  to  my  neck  and  jump  into  the  Seine.  A  duchess,  an 
ambassadress,  and  another  lady,  all  so  young  and  so  pretty,  came  to  me  with 
their  tardy  advice  after  I  had  been  married  a  fortnight.  •  For  Heaven's  sake,' 
exclaimed  the  duchess,  *  don't  marry  M.  Le  Brun  ;  you  will  be  so  unhappy  ! ' 
enforcing  her  advice  with  a  multitude  of  facts,  which,  fortunately,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve at  the  time,  but  which  subsequently  were  only  too  well  authenticated.** 
Mme.  Le  Brun  seems  to  have  made  the  best  of  her  situation,  for  she  consoles 
herself  by  exclaiming,  "Thanks  to  my  cherished  art,  my  usual  cheerfulness  was 
only  slightly  affected  by  it" 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  and  we  find  M.  Le  Brun,  true  to  the  system  of  de- 
moralized French  husbands,  speculating  on  the  genius  of  his  wife.  There  was 
no  end  to  sitters  for  their  portraits,  and  he  thought  that  a  few  pupils  could  be 
likewise  attended  to  and  the  profits  of  the  business  increased.  "  I  consented," 
says  Madame,  "without  much  reflection.  A  number  of  young  ladies  soon 
appeared,  whom  I  had  to  show  how  to  make  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  and  oval 
contours,  which  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  touch  up ;  this  diverted  me  from  my 
own  labors  and  annoyed  me  exceedingly."  Her  greatest  trial,  it  seems,  was  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  her  dignity  in  her  studio.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  older 
than  herself.  "One  morning  I  entered  and  found  them  swinging  by  a  rope 
which  they  had  contrived  to  attach  to  a  beam  in  the  roof.  I  assumed  a  grave 
look,  scolded,  and  pronounced  a  fine  discourse  on  the  evil  of  losing  time ;  after 
which,  wishing  to  test  the  swing,  I  was  soon  enjoying  myself  along  with  the 
rest."  'This  description  of  frolicking,  coupled  with  the  ennui  of  A  B  C  work  in 
teaching,  led  Mme.  Le  Brun  to  abandon  her  school  entirely. 

The  reputation  and  popularity  of  Mme.  Le  Brun  steadily  increased.  She 
had  now  more  sitters,  consisting  mainly  of  royal  and  noble  characters,  than  she 
could  attend  to.  She  likewise  enjoys  public  honors.  She  attends  a  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  on  the  ge- 
nius of  women,  by  La  Harpe.  The  famous  critic  alludes  to  her  pointedly,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  is  so  great  that  she  comes  near  fainting  with 
confusion. 
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Gratifying  as  these  honors  are  to  her  self-love,  they  are  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  joys  of  maternity.  Mme.  Le  Brun  in  1780  gives  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  in  the  sequel  gives  her  almost  as  much  trouble  as  her  husband.  The  entry 
of  the  little  creature  into  the  world  is  imperilled  by  the  mother's  passion  for  art 
**  I  was  so  absorbed  with  my  pursuits,"  she  says,  "  I  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  my  confinement.  I  worked  at  my 
'Venus  Binding  Cupid's  Wings'  in  the  intervals  of  travail  the  day  she  was 
born." 

In  1783  Mme.  Le  Brun  visited  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  on  her  return  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  in  spite  of  some 
opposition  on  account  of  her  sex.  Talent  won  its  way.  She  continues  to  paint 
''furiously,"  to  use  her  own  expression,  and  so  ardently  as  to  impair  her  health. 
She  gives  charming  entertainments,  her  house  being  frequented  by  the  ////^  of 
Parisian  society.  Concerts  and  tableaux  follow  each  other  without  intermis- 
sion. She  is  a  good  vocalist,  and  joins  in  the  musical  performances.  Music  at 
this  time  was  the  rage  in  Paris.  The  Gluckites  and  Picciniites  quarrel  and 
fight  duels,  while  famous  literary  men  like  Marmontel  take  sides  and  launch  their 
epigrams.  Pleasure  abounds  and  all  is  gay,  notwithstanding  the  mutterings  of 
the  coming  social  tornado. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  linger  ov^r  the  many  interesting  personages  and  ep- 
isodes distributed  throughout  these  lively  memoirs.  We  content  ourselves  with 
one  incident  showing  that  baseless  calumny  and  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  are  not 
confined  to  the  days  of  "  interviewers."  Mme.  Le  Brun  gets  up  an  impromptu 
Greek  supper,  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  "  Travels  of  Anacharsis,"  dressing 
herself  and  ten  of  her  companions,  together  with  the  sauces  for  the  table,  in 
Greek  fashion  ;  her  studio  and  kitchen  with  a  friend  under  the  same  roof,  who  is 
an  amateur  of  Etruscan  vases,  provide  the  material  Corinth  currants  and  a 
flask  of  old  Cyprus  wine  constitute  the  extras,  the  whole  affair  costing  her  about 
fifteen  francs.  When  all  is  ready,  the  party  seat  themselves  tableau-vivant  fash- 
ion, and  await  the  coming  of  two  friends  delayed  until  a  late  hour.  "  Never," 
she  says  when  they  appeared,  "did  I  see  such  astonishment!  It  was  a  long 
time  before  they  could  take  the  seats  reserved  for  them."  The  next  day  the 
supper  became  the  town  talk.  It  was  so  artistic  that  the  two  late-comers  spoke 
of  it  enthusiastically  wherever  they  went.  It  soon  got  to  be  reported  that  Mme. 
Le  Brun  had  given  a  supper  which  cost  twenty  thousand  francs.  The  King 
Louis  XVI.  got  out  of  humor  on  hearing  of  such  extravagance,  and  reproved  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  at  it.  Not  long  after  this  she  hears  from 
Rome  that  it  had  cost  her  forty  thousand  francs,  from  Venice  that  it  had  cost 
her  sixty  thousand,  and  fi-om  St  Petersburg  that  it  had  cost  eighty  thousand 
francs.  The  circumstance  is  of  some  importance,  considering  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment  just  before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  a  time  when  democratic  criticism 
of  the  upper  classes  was  rife  and  of  grave  political  effect  Another  circumstance 
affords  us  further  confirmation  of  this  spirit  Mme.  Le  Brun  had  painted  the 
portrait  of  M.  de  Calonne,  Comptroller  of  the  Finances,  for  which  she  received 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  francs,  sent  to  her  in  a  casket  worth  about  four  hun- 
dred more.  Some  socialist  detractors  asserted  that  she  had  been  paid  with 
sugar  plums  enveloped  in  treasury  bonds,  and  others  with  a  sum  sufficient  to 
break  the  treasury,  enclosed  in  a  pie  ! 

But  let  us  dispose  of  M.  Le  Brun,  the  unworthy  husband  of  this  talented 
woman.  "He  always,"  says  his  wife,  "took  the  money  I  earned.  Frequently 
I  )uve  retained  but  six  francs  in  my  pocket"    In  1788  she  painted  Prince 
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Lubomirski,  for  which  portrait  the  aunt  of  the  Prince  sent  her  twelve  thousand 
francs.  **  I  begged  M.  Le  Brun  to  leave  me  forty,  which  he  refused  to  do,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  a  connraercial  bill  to  liquidate."  He  often  collected  her  dues 
and  neglected  to  inform  her  of  their  settlement.  Once  only  she  was  paid  direct 
one  hundred  louls.  "  Fortunately,  my  husband  was  absent,  and  this  sum  1  could 
keep."  A  few  days  later  it  defrayed  her  expenses  to  Rome,  she  being  obliged 
to  emigrate  along  with  those  who  anticipated  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. While  absent  from  her  country,  Mme.  Le  Brun  sent  her  husband  money 
in  response  to  begging  letters.  She  alludes  to  him  once  or  twice  on  her  return 
to  France,  after  the  Revolution  is  over,  and  he  then  disappears. 

The  Revolution  got  under  full  headway.  Every  prominent  and  refined  per- 
son basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty  was  obliged  to  fly,  or  stay  and  encounter 
perils  "  they  knew  not  of."  People  threw  sulphur  into  the  gratings  of  Mme. 
Le  Brun's  cellar.  "  If  I  chanced  to  look  out  of  the  window,  some  rough  sanS' 
culotte  was  always  near  to  shake  his  fist  at  me."  Mme.  Le  Brun  decided  to 
emigrate  the  5th  of  October,  the  day  of  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVL  at  Versailles. 
"  I  set  out  for  lands,"  she  says,  "  where  the  arts  flourished  and  where  people 
were  civil." 

We  cannot  follow  Mme.  Le  Brun  in  her  sojourn  on  foreign  soil.  She  pas.sed 
the  days  of  her  exile  in  Italy,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Wherever  she 
went,  her  talents  made  her  a  lion  in  public,  and  always  a  welcome  guest  in  pri- 
vate. Sovereigns,  nobles,  and  statesmen  sat  to  her  for  their  portraits,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  her  honor.  In  1801  she  returned  to  Paris,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  three  years'  sojourn  in  England,  and  an  occasional  ex- 
cursion on  the  Continent,  she  remained  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  An  incident 
bearing  on  her  domestic  life,  and  which  she  relates  with  considerable  detail, 
must  not  be  overlooked — the  marriage  of  her  daughter  during  her  sojourn  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  young  lady  is  seventeen,  and  Mme.  Le  Brun  speaks  of  her  as 
charming  in  every  respect — in  fact,  almost  perfect.  Her  features  and  form  are 
faultless,  while  both  are  enhanced  by  a  natural  grace ;  and  associated  with 
these  external  qualities  are  a  remarkable  memory,  a  fine  voice,  the  best  culture 
in  music  and  the  languages,  and  the  finest  taste  for  art.  Mme.  Le  Brun  was 
proud  of  a  daughter  in  whom  were  concentrated  so  many  admirable  points,  and 
hoped  to  enjoy  great  pleasure  from  them  in  her  declining  years.  It  is  a  ques-' 
tion  whether,  in  the  problem  of  social  development,  it  is  wise  for  a  parent  to 
base  happiness  on  a  daughter's  aesthetic  powers,  or  for  a  lover  to  believe  in 
them  as  guarantees  of  matrimonial  sympathy  !  Mme.  Le  Brun,  at  all  events,  finds 
herself  disappointed  in  her  daughter.  Like  a  good  many  other  daughters,  hers 
seems  to  have  lived  wholly  in  the  imagination,  and,  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
to  have  converted  as  soon  as  possible  a  subjective  fancy  intq  an  objective  reality. 
She  encounters  a  young  Russian  secretary,  whose  talents  consist  of  a  little  drawing 
and  a  good  handwriting  ;  he  has,  moreover,  gentle  ways,  a  melancholy  expression, 
and  "  a  slightly  yellow  complexion,"  all  composing  an  interesting  and  romantic 
appearance.  The  daughter  becomes  of  course  enamored,  and  will  not  listen  to 
reason.  The  mother  delays  her  consent,  and  seems  to  have  aroused  against  her, 
in  a  sort  of  cabal,  the  entire  society  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  ambassador  calls 
upon  her  and  presumes  to  negotiate  with  her  concerning  a  suitable  dot.  Her 
daughter,  finally,  becoming  estranged  from  her,  and  growing  thin,  and,  at  last 
ill,  obtains  her  mother's  reluctant  consent,  and  the  marriage  takes  place.  The 
mother  charges  the  misfortune  to  an  old  governess  who,  allowing  her  child  to 
read  novels  unbeknown  to  her,  controls  her  mind  and  so  embitters  it_as  to  make 
her  daughter  unmindful  of  filial  obligation.  uigmzea  oy  '^^OOQ Ic 
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Among  the  interesting  figures  on  the  canvas  of  Mme.  Le  Brun's  memoirs, 
there  are  two  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast.  One  is  Marie  Antoinette,  a  re- 
fined woman  and  the  irresponsible  victim  of  insane  reformers  ;  and  the  other 
Caroline  Bonaporte,  a  parvenu  and  the  natural  product  of  a  society  remodelled 
by  extremists.  Mme.  Le  Brun  painted  portraits  of  both  these  women.  Marie 
Antoinette  is  described  as  a  lovely  dignified  person,  never  presuming  upon  her 
station  or  ignoring  the  conditions  of  polite  intercourse.  Mme.  Le  Brun  relates  that 
she  was  somewhat  intimidated  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  Queen  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  sitting,  but  that  this  sentiment  soon  vanished.  "  When  Her 
Majesty  learned  that  I  had  a  good  voice,  she  rarely  gave  me  a  sitting  without 
singing  a  number  of  duets  with  me,  for  she  was  passionately  fond  of  music." 
She  happened  to  break  an  appointment  with  the  Queen  owing  to  indisposition. 
At  the  next  sitting,  in  a  tremor  of  excitement  lest  the  Queen  should  be  oflfended, 
she  upset  her  brushes  and  colors  and  scattered  them  over  the  floor.  She  was 
about  to  stoop  and  .pick  them  up,  when  Marie  Antoinette,  remarking  that  she 
was  scarcely  able  to  do  so,  gathered  them  up  herself  and  handed  them  to  her — a 
condescending  act  similar  to  that  of  Charles  V.  towards  the  illustrious  Titian. 

Caroline  Bonaparte's  behavior  is  of  another  school.  Mme.  Le  Brun  is 
evidently  no  lover  of  the  Bonapartes.  On  her  return  to  Paris  during  the  First 
Consulate,  she  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait  of  this  lady,  then  the  wife 
of  Murat  "  I  could  not  refuse,"  she  says,  "although  I  was  to  get  but  eighteen 
hundred  francs  for  it,  one  half  my  usual  price,  and  a  sum  the  more  moderate  be- 
cause I  had  to  include  her  child."  Mme.  Murat  tormented  her  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  She  brought  at  her  first  sitting  two  maids  who  were  to  dress  her  hair 
while  Mme.  Le  Brun  painted,  and  who  of  course  were  sent  away  on  her  remon- 
strance. She  would  not  keep  her  ^pointments,  but  on  the  contrary  left  long  in- 
tervals between  the  sittings,  which  served  to  keep  Mme.  Le<Bruri  irritable  all 
summer.  In  the  mean  time  the  fashions  changed,  which  required  at  each  sitting 
the  substitution  of  a  new  for  an  old  one.  At  the  beginning  she  wore  pendent 
curls,  which  had  to  give  way  to  another  style,  pearls  at  the  same  time  being  re- 
placed by  cameos.  And  the  same  with  dresses :  a  low-necked  garment  edged 
with  embroidery,  minutely  painted,  was  supplanted  by  a  high-necked  dress  with- 
out any,  or  with  embroidery  of  smaller  dimensions.  Mme.  Le  Brun  lost  all 
patience,  and  remarked  to  M.  Denon,  in  the  hearing  of  Mme.  Murat,  that  she 
had  painted  a  great  many  genuine  princesses,  but  never  one  who  annoyed  her 
with  similar  delays. 

This  was  not  the  only  anno3rance  she  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Bona- 
partes. Then,  as  now,  a  Bonaparte  caused  the  invasion  of  France.  On  the  oc-, 
cupation  of  France  by  the  allies  in  1814,  Mme.  Le  Brun  lived  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  and  her  premises  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  They  devastated 
her  gardens,  drained  her  wine-cellar,  destroyed  her  beautiful  court,  and  ran- 
sacked her  apartments.  A  faithful  domestic  in  charge  of  them  named  Joseph 
(she  having  taken  refuge  elsewhere)  implored  the  soldiery  to  be  less  wanton  and 
content  themselves  with  what  he  was  willing  to  give  them.  The  only  reply  he 
got  was,  "  You  Frenchmen  treated  us  much  worse  ! "  "  The  Prussians,"  she 
says,  "told  the  truth.     Poor  Joseph  and  I  were  the  victims  of  a  bad  example." 

Peace  finally  came,  and  with  it  permanent  tranquillity  for  Mme.  Le  Brun.  In 
spite  of  many  losses,  due  to  her  husband's  profligacy  and  her  own  simplicity  in 
business  matters,  she  acquired  and  preserved  a  competence  which  sufficed  for 
all  her  wants.  She  passed  her  declining  years  with  a  niece,  her  husband  and 
daoghter  both  being  dead,  enjoying  the  society  of  valued  friends  and  of  the  most 
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distinguished  people  in  Earope.  All  were  glad  to  assemble  in  a  drawing-room 
where  the  intrigues  and  passions  of  the  time  were  forgotten,  and  where  personal 
refinement  and  talent  were  of  more  consequence  than  a  political  prestige.  Mme. 
Le  Brun  died  in  1842,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  in  her  favorite  residence  at 
Luciennes,  a  small  village  near  St.  Germain,  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  o! 
the  Seine,  and  in  the  church  of  which  her  body  now  lies. 

Mme.  Le  Brun  stands  unrivalled  among  the  artists  of  her  sex.  She  enjoyed 
every  honor  during  her  life  within  the  reach  of  artists  of  similar  ability,  being 
an  equal  member  of  almost  every  academy  of  art  in  Europe.  Her  contempora- 
ry, Angelica  Kauffman,  may  be  better  known  from  her  reputation  having  been 
spread  by  travelling  connoisseurs  in  Italy,  but  in  artistic  qualities  she  is  inferior 
to  Mme.  Le  Brun.  Mme.  Le  Brun  painted  during  her  life  six  hundred  and  sixty 
portraits,  fifteen  compositions  or  ideal  works,  and  two  hundred  landscapes.  In 
a  list  of  those  who  sat  to  her  a  number  of  Americans  are  mentioned,  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  her  works  are  in  this  country.  Whoever  possesses  them  pos- 
sesses valuable  works. 

One  of  her  portraits  may  be  given  to  the  reader,  taken  from  the  series  of  her 
pen  and  ink  sketches  appended  to  her  memoirs,  which,  if  not  in  color  and  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  is  graphic  enough  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  to  be  interesting. 
It  is  that  of  Dr.  Franklin.  "  I  saw,"  she  says,  "  Dr.  Franklin  for  the  first  time 
when  painting  the  portrait  of  the  brother  of  the  King,  afterward  Louis  XVIII. 
He  came  with  other  ambassadors  to  make  a  court  call.  I  was  struck  with  hrs 
extreme  simplicity  of  manner.  He  wore  an  entirely  gray  suit,  straight  hair,  un- 
powdered,  falling  over  his  shoulders ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  noble  features, 
I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  burly  farmer,  so  great  was  the  contrast  between  him 
and  the  other  diplomats,  all  of  whom  were  {powdered,  in  full  dress,  and  glitter- 
ing with  gold  and  orders.  No  man  in  Paris  was  more  in  the  fashion  and  more 
in  favor.  The  crowd  ran  after  him  on  his  promenades  and  in  all  public  places. 
Hats,  canes,  and  tobacco-boxes  were  made  d  la  Franklin^  and  it  was  regarded 
a  great  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  dine  in  his  society.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  meeting  him,  even  very  frequently,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curiosi- 
ty he  provoked.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  the  house  of  Mme.  Brion,  who 
lived  at  Passy,  and  where  Franklin  passed  all  his  evenings.  Mme.  Brion  and 
ber  two  daughters  were  good  musicians,  and  he  seemed  to  listen  to  them  with 
pleasure  ;  but,  in  the  intervals  of  their  performances^  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
word,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Doctor  was  committed  to  silence." 

To  all  who  read  French,  and  to  all  who  admire  an  honest  and  earnest  labor- 
er in  this  work-day  world,  no  more  entertaining  work  can  be  recommended  than 
^  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Vig4e  Le  Brun." 

J.   DURANDw 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WHEN  Thurstane  perceived  that  the  towline  had  parted  and  that  the  boat 
was  gliding  down  the  San  Juan,  he  called  sharply,  "  Paddle  ! " 
He  was  in  no  alarm  as  yet    The  Une,  although  of  rawhide,  was  switching  on 
the  surface  of  the  rapid  current ;  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  recover  it  and  make 
a  new  fastening.    Passing  from  the  stern  to  the  bow,  he  knelt  down  and  dipped 
one  hand  in  the  water,  ready  to  clutch^  the  end  of  the  lariat 

But  a  boat  five  feet  long  and  twelve  £set  broad,  especially  when  made  of  can- 
vas on  a  frame  of  light  sticks,  is  not  handily  paddled  against  swift  water ;  and 
the  Buchanan  (as  the  voyagers  afterward  named  it)  not  only  sagged  awkwardly, 
but  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  whirl  around  like  an  egg-shell  as  it  was. 
Moreover,  the  loose  line  almost  instantly  took  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and 
swept  so  rapidly  shoreward  that  by  the  time  Thurstane  was  in  position  to  seize 
it,  it  was  rods  away. 

**  Row  for  the  bank,"  he  ordered  But  just  as  be  spoke  there  came  a  little 
noise  which  was  to  these  three  men  the  crack  of  doom.  The  paddle  of  that 
most  unskilful  navigator,  Sweenj,  snapped  in  two,  and  the  broad  blade  of  it  was 
instantly  out  of  reach.  Next  the  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  was  spinning  on  its  keel- 
Idss  bottom,  and  whirling  broadside  on,  bow  foreinost,  stern  foremost,  any  way, 
down  the  San  Juan. 

"  Paddle  away  ! "  shouted  Thurstane  to  Glover.  "  Drive  her  in  shore  I 
Pitch  her  in  ! " 

The  old  coaster  sent  a  quick,  anxious  look  down  the  river,  and  saw  at  once 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  reaching  the  bank.  Below  them,  not  three  hundred 
yards  distant,  was  an  archipelago  of  rocks,  the  d/dris  of  fallen  precipices  and 
pinnacles,  through  which,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  the  water  flew  in  whirlpools 
and  foam.  They  were  drifting  at  great  speed  toward  this  frightful  rapid,  and,  if 
they  entered  it,  destruction  was  sure  and  instant  Only  the  middle  of  the  stream 
showed  a  smooth  current ;  and  there  was  less  than  half  a  minute  in  which  to 
reach  tt  Without  a  word  Glover  commenced  paddling  as  well  as  be  could  away 
from  the  bank. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  "  yelled  Thurstane^  who  saw  Clara  on  the  roof  of  the 
Casa  Grande,  and  was  crazed  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  there.  She  would 
suspect  that  he  had  abandoned  her ;  she  would  be  massacred  by  the  Apaches ; 
she  would  starve  in  the  desert,  etc 

Glover  made  no  reply.  His  whole  being  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  of 
evading  immediate  deatlu 

One  more  glance,  one  moment  of  manly,  soldierly  reflection,  enabled  Thur- 
«taoe  to  comprehend  the  £a.te  which  was  upon  him,  and  to  bow  to  it  with  resigna- 
tion. Turning  his  back  upon  the  foaming  reefs  which  might  the  next  instant  be 
his  executioners,  he  stood  up  in  the  boat,  took  off  his  cap,  and  waved  a  farewell 
to  Gara.  He  was  so  unconscious  of  anything  but  her  and  his  parting  from  her 
that  for  some  time  he  did  not  notice  that  the  slight  craft  had  narrowly  shaved 
the  rocks,  that  it  had  barely  crawled  into  the  middle  current,  and  that  he  was 
teopOGuriiy  safe.    He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Casa  and  upon  the  girl's  mo- 
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tionless  figure  until  a  monstrous,  sullen  precipice  slid  in  between.  He  was  like 
one  who  breathes  his  last  with  straining  gaze  settled  on  some  loved  face,  part- 
ing from  which  is  worse  than  death.  When  he  could  see  her  no  longer,  nor  the 
rain  which  sheltered  her,  and  which  suddenly  seemed  to  him  a  paradise,  he 
dropped  his  head  between  his  hands,  utterly  unmanned. 

"  'Twon't  dew  to  give  it  up  while  we  float,  Major,*'  said  Glover,  breveting  the 
lieutenant  by  way  of  cheering  him. 

'*  I  don*t  give  it  up,"  replied  Thurstane ;  ^but  I  had  a  duty  to  do  there,  and 
now  I  can't  do  it" 

"  There's  dooties  to  be  'tended  to  here,  I  reckon,"  suggested  Glover. 

**  They  will  be  done,"  said  the  oflSccr,  raising  his  head  and  settling  his  face. 
**  How  can  we  help  you  ?  " 

"Don't  seem  to  need  much  help.  The  river  doos  the  paddlin';  wish  it 
didn't.  No  'casion  to  send  anybody  alofl.  Ill  take  a  seat  in  the  stern  'n'  mind 
the  helium.     Guess  that's  all  they  is  to  be  done." 

"  You  dum  paddywhack,"  he  presently  reopened,  "  what  d'ye  break  yer  pad- 
dle for  ?  " 

" I  didn't  break  it,"  yapped  Sweeny  indignantly.    "It  broke  itself." 

"  Well,  what  d'ye  say  y'  could  paddle  for,  when  y'  couldn't  ?  " 

"  I  can  paddle.     I  paddled  as  long  as  I  had  anythin'  but  a  sthick.'' 

"  Oh,  you  dum  landlubber ! "  smirked  Glover.  "  What  if  I  should  order  ye 
to  the  masthead  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  go,"  asseverated  Sweeny.  "  I'll  moind  no  man  who  isn't  me  su- 
parior  officer.  I've  moindin*  enough  to  do  in  the  arrmy.  I  wouldn't  go  onless 
the  liftinint  towld  me.    Thin  I'd  go." 

"Guess  y'  wouldn't  now." 

"Yis  I  wud." 

«  But  they  an't  no  mast." 

"  I  mane  if  there  was  one." 

This  kind  of  babble  Glover  kept  up  for  some  minutes,  with  the  sole  object 
of  amusing  and  cheering  Thurstane,  whose  extreme  depression  surprised  and 
alarmed  him.  He  knew  that  the  situation  was  bad,  and  that  it  would  take  lots 
of  pluck  to  bring  them  through  it. 

"  Capm,  where  d'ye  think  we're  bound  ?  "  he  presently  inquired.  "  Where- 
abouts doos  this  river  come  out  ?  " 

**  It  runs  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  that  runs  into  the. head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California." 

"  Californy  !  Reckon  I'll  git  to  the  diggins  quicker  'n  I  expected.  Goin'  at 
this  rate,  we'll  make  about  a  hundred  'n'  twenty  knots  a  day.  What's  the  dis- 
tance to  Californy  ?  " 

"  By  the  bends  of  the  river  it  can't  be  less  than  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the 
gulf." 

"  Whew  ! "  went  Glover.  "  Ten  days'  sailin'.  Wal,  smooth  water  all  the 
way?" 

"  The  San  Juan  has  never  been  navigated.  So  £ar  as  I  know,  we  are  the  first 
persons  who  ever  launched  a  boat  on  it." 

**  Whew !  Why,  it's  like  discoverin'  Ameriky.  Wal,  what  d'ye  guess  about 
the  water  ?    Any  chance  'fits  bein'  smooth  clear  through  ?  " 

**  The  descent  to  the  gulf  must  be  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  perhaps  more. 
We  can  hardly  fail  to  find  rapids.     I  shouldn't  be  astonished  by  a  cataract" 

Glover  gave  a  long  whistle  and  fell  into  grave  meditation.    His  conclusion 
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was :  "  Can't  navigate  nights,  that's  a  feet.     Have  to  come  to  anchor.    That    ' 
makes  tw&ty  days  on*t.     Wal,  Capm,  fast  thing  is  to  fish  up  a  bit  'f  driftwood 
*n'  whittle  out  'nother  paddle.    Want  a  boat-pole,  too,  like  thunder.     We're  aw- 
ful short  'f  spars  for  a  long  voyage." 

His  lively  mind  had  hardly  dismissed  this  subject  before  he  remarked  :  "  Dum 
cur'ous  that  towline  breaking.  I  overhauled  every  foot  on't  I'd  a  bet  my  bot- 
tom fo'pence  on  its  drawin'  ten  ton.  Haul  in  the  slack  end  'n'  let's  hev  a  peek 
at  it." 

The  tip  of  the  lariat,  which  was  still  attached  to  the  boat,  being  handed  to  him, 
he  examined  it  minutely,  closed  his  eyes,  whistled,  and  ejaculated,  "  Sawed  !  " 

**What?"  asked  Thurstane. 

"  Sawed,"  repeated  Glover.  "  That  leather  was  haggled  in  tew  with  a  jagged 
knife  or  a  sharp  flint  or  suthin  'f  that  sort.  Done  a  purpose,  's  sure  '$  I'm  a 
sinner." 

Thurstane  took  the  lariat,  inspected  the  breakage  carefully,  and  scowled  with 
helpless  rage. 

"That  infernal  Texan  !  "  he  muttered. 

"  Sho ! "  said  Glover.  "  That  feller  ?  Anythin'  agin  ye  ?  Wal,  Capm,  then 
all  I've  got  to  say  is,  you  come  off  easy.  That  feller  'd  cut  a  sleepin'  man's 
throat  I  sh'd  say  thank  God  for  the  riddance.  Tell  ye  I've  watched  that  cuss. 
Been  blastedly  afeard  'f  him.  Hev  so,  by  George  I  The  further  I  git  from  him 
the  safer  I  feel." 

"  Not  a  nice  man  to  leave  there^'^  muttered  Thurstane,  whose  anxiety  was 
precisely  not  for  himself,  but  for  Clara.  The  young  fellow  could  not  be  got  to 
talk  much  ;  he  was  a  good  deal  upset  by  his  calamity.  The  parting  from  Clara 
was  an  awful  blow ;  the  thought  of  her  dangers  made  him  feel  as  if  he  could 
jump  overboard ;  and,  lurking  deep  in  his  soul,  there  was  an  ugly  fear  that  Coro- 
nado  might  now  win  her.  He  was  furious  moreover  at  having  been  tricked, 
and  meditated  bedlamite  plans  of  vengeance.  For  a  time  he  stared  more  at  the 
mangled  lariat  than  at  the  amazing  scenery  through  which  he  was  gliding. 

And  yet  that  scenery,  although  only  a  prelude,  only  an  overture  to  the  trans- 
cendent oratorios  of  landscape  which  were  to.  follow,  was  in  itself  a  horribly  sub- 
lime creation.  Not  twenty  minutes  after  the  snapping  of  the  towline  the  boat 
had  entered  one  of  those  stupendous  cafions  which  form  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  American  table-land,  and  make  it  a  region  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world. 

Remember  that  the  cafton  Is  a  groove  chiselled  out  of  rock  by  a  river.  Al- 
though a  groove,  it  is  never  straight  for  long  distances.  The  river  at  its  birth 
was  necessarily  guided  by  the  hollows  of  the  primal  plateau  ;  moreover,  it  was 
tempted  to  labor  along  the  softest  surfaces.  Thus  the  cafton  is  a  sinuous  gully, 
cut  down  from  the  hollows  of  rocky  valleys,  and  following  their  courses  of  de- 
scent from  mountain-chain  toward  ocean. 

In  these  channels  the  waters  have  chafed,  ground,  abraded,  eroded  for  cen- 
turies which  man  cannot  number.  Like  the  Afreets  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  they 
have  been  mighty  slaves,  subject  to  a  far  mightier  master.  That  potent  magi- 
cian whose  lair  is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whom  men  have  vaguely  styled 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  has  summoned  them  incessantly  toward  himself. 
In  their  struggle  to  render  him  obedience,  they  have  accomplished  results  which 
make  all  the  works  of  man  insignificant  by  comparison. 

To  begin  with,  vast  lakes,  which  once  swept  westward  from  the  bases  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  were  emptied  into  the  Pacific.     Next  the  draining  currents, 
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transformed  into  rivers,  cut  their  way  through  the  toil  which  formerly  covered 
the  table-lands  and  commenced  their  attrition  upon  the  underlying  continent  of 
sandstone.  It  was  a  grinding  which  never  ceased;  every  pebble  and  every 
bowlder  which  lay  in  the  way  was  pressed  into  the  endless  labor ;  mountains 
were  used  up  in  channelling  mountains. 

The  central  magician  was  insatiable  and  pitiless ;  he  demanded  not  only  the 
waters,  but  whatever  they  could  bring ;  he  hungered  after  the  earth  and  all  that 
covered  it  His  obedient  Afreets  toiled  on,  denuding  the  plateaux  of  their  soil, 
washing  it  away  from  every  slope  and  peak,  pouring  it  year  by  year  into  the 
cafions,  and  whirling  it  on  to  the  ocean.  The  rivers,  the  brooklets,  the  springs, 
and  the  rains  all  joined  in  this  eternal  robbery.  Little  by  little  an  eighth  of  a 
continent  was  stripped  of  its  loam,  hs  fbresCS,  its  grasses,  its  flowers,  its  vegeta- 
tion of  every  species.  What  had  been  a  land  of  fertility  became  an  arid  and 
rocky  desert 

Then  the  minor  Afreets  perished  of  the  results  of  their  own  obedience. 
There  being  no  soil,  the  fountains  disappeared;  there  being  no  evaporation,  the 
rains  diminished.  Deprived  of  sustenance,  nearly  all  the  shorter  streams  dried 
up,  and  the  channels  which  they  had  hewn  became  arid  gullies.  Only  those 
rivers  continued  to  exist  which  drew  their  waters  from  the  snowy  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  from  the  spurs  and  ranges  which  intersect  the  plateaux. 
The  ages  may  come  when  these  also  will  cease  to  flow,  and  throughout  all  this 
portion  of  the  continent  the  central  magician  will  call  for  his  Afreets  in  vain. 

For  some  time  we  must  attend  much  to  the  scenery  of  the  desert  thus  cre- 
ated. It  has  become  one  of  the  individuals  of  our  story,  and  interferes  with  the 
£Eite  of  the  merely  human  personages.  Thurstane  could  not  long  ignore  its  mag^ 
nificent,  oppressive,  and  potent  presence.  Forgetting  somewhat  his  anxieties 
about  the  loved  one  whom  he  had  left  behind,  be  looked  about  him  with  some 
such  amazement  as  if  he  bad  been  translated  from  «arth  into  regions  of  super- 
nature. 

The  cation  through  which  he  was  flying  was  a  groove  cut  in  solid  sandstone^ 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  wide,  with  precipitous  walls  of  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  rock  sloped  away  into  buttes  and  peaks  a  thou- 
sand feet  higher.  On  every  side  the  horizon  was  half  a  mile  above  his  head 
He  was  in  a  chasm,  twenty-five  hundred  feet  below  the  average  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  floor  of  which  was  a  swift  river. 

He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  traversing  the  abodes  of  the  Genii.  Although 
he  had  only  heard  of  "  Vathek,"  he  thought  of  the  Hall  of  Eblis.  It  was  such  an 
abyss  as  no  artist  has  ever  hinted,  excepting  Dor^  in  his  picturings  of  Dante's 
**  Inferno."  Could  Dante  himself  have  looked  into  it,  he  would  have  peopled  it 
with  the  most  hopeless  of  his  lost  spirits.  The  shadow,  the  aridity,  the  barren- 
ness, the  solemnity,  the  pitilessness,  the  horrid  cruelty  of  the  scene,  were  more 
than  might  be  received  into  the  soul  It  was  something  which  could  not  be  im- 
agined, and  which  when  seen  could  not  be  fully  rememl)ered.  To  gaze  on  it 
was  like  beholding  the  mysterious,  wicked  countenance  of  the  father  of  all  eviU 
It  was  a  landscape  which  was  a  fiend. 

The  precipices  were  not  bare  and  plain  faces  of  rock,  destitute  of  minor  fin- 
ish and  of  color.  They  had  their  horrible  decorations ;  they  showed  the  in* 
gennity  and  the  artistic  force  of  the  Afreets  who  had  fashioned  them ;  they  were 
wrought  and  tinted  with  a  demoniac  splendor  suited  to  their  magnitude.  It 
teemed  as  if  some  goUin  Michel  Angelo  had  here  done  l)is  carving  and  fresco- 
ing at  the  command  of  the  hordes  of  hell.    Layers  of  brown,  gray,  and  drange 
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ttuidstoocy  ^ateraatttd  from  bast  to  3umifiit ;  and  these  tints  were  laid  cm  with 
a  breadth  of  eiiect  which  was  prodigions — a  hundred  feet  in  height  and  miles  in 
length  at  a  stroke  of  the  brush. 

The  architectural  and  Bcalptuntl  results  were  e(|ually  monstrons.  There  were 
lateral  shelves  twettty  ^t  In  width,  and  thousands  of  yards  in  length.  There 
were  towers,  pilasters,  and  formless  caryatides,  a  quarter  of  a  tnile  in  height. 
Great  bulks  projected,  capped  by  gigantic  mltree  or  diadems,  and  flanked  by 
cavernous  indentations.  In  consequence  of  the  varying  solidity  of  the  stone, 
the  river  had  wrought  the  precipices  Into  a  series  of  innumerable  monuments, 
more  or  less  enormous,  commemorative  of  combats.  There  had  been  intermi- 
nable strife  here  between  thedemons  of  earth  and  the  demons  of  water,  and  each 
side  had  set  up  its  trophies.  It  was  the  Vatican  and  the  Catacombs  of  the 
Genii ;  it  was  the  museum  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

At  various  points  tributary  gorges,  the  graves  of  fluvial  gods  who  had  per- 
ished  long  ago,  opened  into  the  main  cafion.  In  passing  these  the  voyagers 
had  momentary  glimpses  of  sublimities  and  horrors  which  seemed  like  the 
handiwork  of  that  "  anarch  old,"  who  wrought  before  the  shaping  of  the  uni- 
verse. One  of  these  sarcophagi  was  a  narrow  cleft,  not  more  than  eighty  feet 
broad,  cut  from  surface  to  base  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
depth.  It  was  inhabited  by  an  eternal  gloom  which  was  like  the  shadow  of  the 
blackness  of  darkness.  The  stillness,  the  absence  of  all  life  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  the  dungeon-like  closeness  of  the  monstrous  walls,  were  beyond  lan- 
guage- 

Another  gorge  was  a  ruin.  The  rock  here  being  of  if^rious  degrees  of  den- 
sity, the  waters  had  essayed  a  thousand  channels.  All  the  softer  veins  had 
been  scooped  out  and  washed  away,  leaving  the  harder  blocks  and  masses  piled 
in  a  colossal  grotesque  confusion.  Along  the  sloping  sides  of  the  gap  stood 
bowlders,  pillars,  needles,  and  strange  shapes  of  stone,  peering  over  each  other's 
heads  into  the  gulf  below.  It  was  as  if  an  army  of  misshapen  monsters  and 
giants  had  been  petrified  with  horror,  while  staring  at  some  inconceivable  deso- 
lation and  ruin.  There  was  no  hope  for  this  concrete  despair ;  no  imaginable 
voice  could  utter  for  it  a  word  of  consolation  ;  the  gazer,  like  Dante  amid  the 
tormented,  could  only  "  look  and  pass  on." 

At  one  point  two  lateral  caftons  opened  side  by  side  upon  the  San  Juan. 
The  partition  was  a  stupendous  pile  of  rock  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  altitude,  but 
so  narrow  that  it  seemed  to  the  voyagers  below  like  the  single  standing  wall  of 
some  ruined  edifice.  Although  the  space  on  its  summit  was  broad  enough  for  a 
cathedral,  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  it  would  afford  footing  to  a  man,  while 
the  enclosing  fissures  looked  narrow  enough  to  be  crossed  at  a  bound.  On 
either  side  of  this  isolated  bar  of  sandstone  a  plumb-line  might  have  been  r'rop- 
ped  straight  to  the  level  of  the  river.  The  two  chasms  were  tombs  of  shadow, 
where  nothing  ever  stirred  but  winds. 

T-he  solitude  of  this  continuous  panorama  of  precipices  was  remarkable.  It 
was  a  region  without  man,  or  beast,  or  bird,  or  insect.  The  endless  rocks,  not 
only  denuded,  but  eroded  and  scraped  by  the  action  of  bygone  waters,  could 
furnish  no  support  for  aaisaal  li^  A  beast  of  prey,  or  even  a  mountain  goat, 
would  have  starved  here,  Could  a  condor  of  the  Andes  have  visited  it,  he  would 
have  spread  his  wings 'at  once  (o  leave  It. 

Yet  horrible  as  the  ^ene  was.  It  was  so  sublime  tiiat  it  fasdnated.  For 
hours,  gmng  at  lofty  nasses,  vast  outlines,  prodigious  assemblages  of  rocky 
in^igecj,  endless  strokos  pf  natural  frescoing,  the  three  adventurers  either  ex- 
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changed  rare  words  of  astonisluaent,  or  lay  io  reveries  which  transported  them 
beyond  earth.  What  Thurstane  felt  he  could  only  express  by  recalling  random 
lines  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  might  at  any  mo- 
ment emerge  upon  the  lake  of  burning  marl,  and  float  into  the  shadow  of  the 
walls  of  Pandemonium.  He  would  not  have  felt  himself  teamed  much  beyond 
his  present  cireumstances,  bad  he  suddenly  beheld  Satan, 

Higli  OB  a  titfooe  of  vwiyal  statt^  wbatit  fu 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Onuus  wad  of  Ind. 

He  was  roused  from  his  dreams  by  the  quick,  dry,  grasshopper-like  voice  of 
Phineas  Glover,  asking,  "  What's  that  ?  " 

A  deep  whisper  came  up  the  chasm.  They  could  hardly  distinguish  it  when 
they  stretched  their  hearing  to  the  utmost.  It  seemed  to  steal  with  difficulty 
against  the  rushing  flood,  and  then  to  be  swept  down  again.  It  sighed  threaten- 
ingly  for  a  moment,  and  instantaneously  became  silence.  One  might  liken  it  to 
a  ghost  trying  to  advance  through  some  castle  hall,  only  to  be  borne  backward 
by  the  fitful  night-breeze,  or  by  some  mysterious  bar.  Was  the  desert  inJbabited, 
and  by  disembodied  demons  ? 

After  a  further  flight  of  half  a  mile,  this  variable  sigh  changed  to  a  contin- 
uous murmur.  There  was  now  before  the  voyagers  a  straight  course  of  nearly 
two  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  lay  hid  the  unseen  power  which  gave  forth  this 
solemn  menace.  The  river,  perfectly  clear  of  rocks,  was  a  sheet  of  liquid  por- 
phyry, an  arrow  of  dark-red  water  slightly  flecked  with  foam.  The  walls  of  the 
cafton,  scarcely  fifty  yards  apart  and  more  stupendous  than  ever,  rose  in  preci- 
pices without  a  landing-place  or  a  foothold.  So  far  as  eye  could  pierce  into  the 
twilight  of  the  sublime  chasm,  there  was  not  a  spot  where  the  boat  could  be  ar- 
rested in  its  flight,  or  where  a  swimmer  could  find  a  shelf  of  safety. 

**  It  is  a  rapid,"  said  Thurstane.  **  You  did  well.  Captain  Glover,  to  get  an- 
other paddle." 

^*  Lord  bless  ye  ! "  returned  the  skipper  impatiently,  '<  it's  lucky  I  was  whit- 
tling while  you  was  thinkin*.    If  we  on*y  had  a  boat-hook  I  " 

From  moment  to  moment  the  murmur  came  nearer  and  grew  louder.  It  was 
smothered  and  then  redoubled  by  the  reverberations  of  the  cafion,  so  that  some- 
times it  seemed  the  tigerish  snarl  of  a  rapid,  and  sometimes  the  leonine  roar  of  a 
cataract.  A  bend  of  the  chasm  at  last  brought  the  voyagers  in  sight  of  the 
monster,  which  was  frothing  and  howling  to  devour  them.  It  was  a  terrific 
spectacle.  It  was  like  Apollyon  **  straddling  quite  across  the  way,"  to  intercept 
Christian  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  From  one  dizzy  rampart  to 
the  other,  and  as  far  down  the  echoing  cavern  as  eye  could  reach,  the  river  was 
white  with  an  arrowy  rapid  storming  though  a  labyrinth  of  rocks. 

Sweeny,  evidently  praying,  moved  his  lips  in  silence.  Glover's  £we  had  the 
keen,  anxious,  watchful  look  of  the  sailor  aflronting  shipwreck ;  and  Thurstane's 
the  set,  enduring  rigidity  of  the  soldier  who  is  tried  to  his  utmost  by  cannonade. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

The  three  adventurers  were  entering  the  gorge  of  an  impassaMe  rapid. 

Here  had  once  been  tht  barrier  of  a  cataract ;  the  waters  had  ground  through 
it,  tumbled  it  down,  and  gnawed  it  to  tatters ;  the  scattered  bowlders  which 
showed  through  the  foam  w<re  the  remnants  of  the  Cyclopean  feast. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  escape  from  death.  Any  one  of  those  stones  would 
rend  the  canvas  boat  from  end  to  end,  or  double  it  tato  a  wet  rag ;  and  If  a 
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swimmer  should  perchance  reach  the  bank,  he  would  drown  there,  -ooking  up  at 
precipices  ;  or,  if  he  should  find  a  footrag,  it  would  only  be  to  starve. 

"There  is  our  chance,"  said  Thurstane,  pointing  to  a  bowlder  as  large  as  a 
house  which  stood  under  the  northern  wall  of  the  cafion,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  first  yeast  of  the  rapid. 

He  and  Glover  each  took  a  paddle.  They  had  but  one  object :  it  was  to  get 
under  the  lee  of  the  bowlder,  and  so  stop  their  descent ;  after  that  they  would 
see  what  more  could  be  done.  Danger  and  safety  were  alike  swift  here  ;  it  was 
a  hurry  as  of  battle  or  tempest  Almost  before  they  began  to  hope  for  success, 
they  were  circling  in  the  narrow  eddy,  very  nearly  a  whirlpool,  which  wheeled 
just  below  the  isolated  rock.  Even  here  the  utmost  caution  was  necessary,  for 
while  the  Buchanan  was  as  light  as  a  bubble,  it  was  also  as  fragile. 

Sounding  the  muddy  water  with  their  paddles,  they  slowly  glided  into  the 
angle  between  the  bowlder  and  the  precipice,  and  jammed  the  fragment  of  the 
towline  in  a  crevice.  For  the  first  time  in  six  hours,  and  in  a  run  of  thirty  miles, 
they  were  at  rest  Wiping  the  sweat  of  labor  and  anxiety  from  their  brows, 
they  looked  about  them,  at  first  in  silence,  querying  what  next  ? 

"  I  wish  I  was  on  an  iceberg,"  said  Glover  in  his  despair. 

« An'  I  wish  I  was  in  Oirland,"  added  Sweeny.  "But  if  the  divil  himself 
was  to  want  to  desart  here,  he  couldn't" 

Thurstane  believed  that  he  had  seen  Clara  for  this  last  time,  even  should  she 
escape  her  own  perils.  Through  his  field-glass  he  surveyed  the  whole  gloomy 
scene  with  microscopic  attention,  searching  for  an  exit  out  of  this  monstrous 
Hian-trap,  and  searching  in  vain.  It  was  as  impossible  to  descend  the  rapid  as  it 
'was  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  cafion.  He  had  just  heard  Sweeny  say,  "  I  wish  I 
was  bein'  murthered  by  thim  naygurs,"  and  had  smiled  at  the  utterance  of  des- 
peration with  a  grim  sympathy,  when  a  faint  hope  dawned  upon  him. 

Not  more  than  a  yard  above  the  water  was  a  ledge  or  shelf  in  the  face  of  the 
precipice.  The  layer  of  sandstone  immediately  over  this  shelf  was  evidently 
softer  than  the  general  mass ;  and  in  other  days  (centuries  ago),  when  it  had 
formed  one  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  had  been  deeply  eroded.  This  ero- 
sion had  been  carried  along  the  cafion  on  an  even  line  of  altitude  as  far  as  the 
softer  layer  extended.  Thurstane  could  trace  it  with  his  glass  for  what  seemed 
to  him  a  mile,  and  there  was  of  course  a  possibility  that  it  reached  below 
the  foot  of  the  rapid.  The  groove  was  everjrwhere  about  twenty  feet  high,  while 
its  breadth  varied  from  a  yard  or  so  to  nearly  a  rod. 

Here,  then,  was  a  road  by  which  they  might  perhaps  turn  the  obstacle.  The 
only  difficulty  was  that  while  the  bed  of  the  river  descended  rapidly,  the  shelf 
kept  on  at  the  same  elevation,  so  that  eventually  the  travellers  would  come  to  a 
jumping-off  place.  How  high  would  it  be  ?  Could  they  gel  down  it  so  as  to  re- 
gain the  stream  and  resume  their  navigation  ?  Well,  they  must  try  it ;  there 
was  no  other  road.  With  one  eloquent  wave  of  his  hand  Thurstane  pointed  out 
this  slender  chance  of  escape  to  his  comrades. 

"  Hurray  1 "  shouted  Glover,  after  a  long  stare,  in  which  the  emotions  suc- 
ceeded each  other  like  colors  in  a  dolphin. 

"  Can  we  make  the  jump  at  the  other  end  ?  "  asked  the  lieutenant 

"  Reckon  so,"  chirruped  Glover.    "  Look  a  here." 

He  exhibited  a  pile  of  unpleasant-looking  matter  which  proved  to  be  a  mass 
of  strips  of  fresh  hide. 

"  Hoss  skin,"  he  explained.  "  Pe#]ed  off  a  mustang.  Borrowed  it  from  that 
Texan  cuss.    Thought  likely  we  might  want  to  splice  our  towline.    'Bout  ten 
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&^oni,  I  reckon  ;  'n'  there's  the  larittt,  two  ^Ubocn  more.  All  we^ve  got  to  do 
is  to  pack  up,  stick  our  backs  under,  'a'  traveL 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  thejr  commenoed  their  prepara- 
tions for  making  this  extraordinary  portage.  Sunk  as  they  were  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  sun  had  ^ready  set  for  them  ;  but 
they  were  still  fovored  with  a  sort  of  twilight  radiance,  and  they  could  count -upon 
it  for  a  couple  of  hours  longer.  Carefully  the  guns,  paddle^  and  stores  wet% 
landed  on  the  marvellous  causeway ;  and  then,  with  still  greater  caution,  the 
boat  was  lifted  to  the  same  support  and  taken  to  pieces.  The  whole  mass  of 
materia],  some  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  was  divided  into  three  portions* 
Each  shouldered  his  pack,  and  the  strange  journey  commenced. 

"  Sweeny,  don't  you  £dl  aS^"  said  Glover,    **  We  canH  spare  them  sticks.** 

"  If  I  fall  off,  ye  may  shute  me  where  I  stand,**  returned  Sweeny.  "  I  know 
better  'n  to  get  drowned  and  starved  to  death  m  wan.  I  can  take  care  av  mesel£ 
I've  sailed  this  a  way  many  a  time  in  th*  oold  counthry.** 

The  road  was  a  smooth  and  easy  one,  barring  a  few  cumbering  bowlders. 
To  the  left  and  below  was  the  river,  roaring,  hissing,  and  foaming  through  its 
ckevaux  defrise  of  rocks.  In  front  the  cafion  stretched  on  and  on  until  its  walls 
grew  dihi  with  shadow  and  distance.  Above  were  overhanging  precipices  and  a 
blue  streak  of  sunlit  sky. 

It  was  quite  dusk  with  the  wanderers  before  they  readied  a  point  where  the 
San  Juan  once  more  flowed  with  an. undisturbed  current 

"  We  can't  launch  by  this  light,"  said  Thurstane.    "  We  will  sleep  here." 

<<  It'll  be  a  longish  m'gbt,"  commented  Glover.  ^  But  don't  see 's  we  can 
shorten  it  by  growlin*.  When  fellahs  travel  in  the  bowels  'f  th'  earth,  they've  got 
to  follow  the  customs  'f  th*  country.  Puts  me  in  mind  of  Jonah  in  the  whale's 
belly.  Putty  short  tacks,  Capm.  Nine  hours  a  day  won't  git  us  along  any  too 
fsist  But  can't  help  it  Night  travelHn'  ain't  suited  to  our  boat  Suthin' 
like  a  bladder  football :  one  pin*prick  *d  cowallapse  it  Wal,  so  we^l  settle. 
Lucky  we  wanted  our  blankets  to  set  on.  'Pears  to  me  this  rock's  a  leetle 
harder'n  a  common  deck  plank.  Unroll  the  boat,  Capm  ?  Wal,  guess  we'd 
better.  Needs  dryin'  a  speck.  Too  much  soakin'  an't  good  for  canvas.  Better 
dry  it  out,  'n'  fold  it  up,  'n'  sleep  ©n't  This  passageway  that  we're  in,  sh'd  say 
it  might  git  up  a  smart  draught  What d^  say  to  this  spot  for  campin'  ?  Twenty 
foot  breadth  of  beam  here.  Kind  of  a  stateroom,  or  bridal  chamber.  No  need 
*f  fallin'  out  Ever  walk  in  yer  sleeps  Sweeny  ?  Better  cut  it  right  square  off 
to-night  Five  fethom  down  to  the  river,  sh'd  say.  Splash  ye  awfully, 
Sweeny." 

Thus  did  Captain  Glover  prattle  In  his  cheerful  way  while  the  party  made  its 
preparations  for  the  night 

They  were  in  a  deep  cut  of  the  shelf,  with  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
feet  of  sandstone  above,  and  the  porph5rry-colored  river  thirty  feet  below.  They 
were  like  ants  lodged  in  some  transverse  crack  of  a  lofty  wall.  The  narrow  strip 
of  sky  idx  above  their  heads  was  darkening  rapidly  with  the  approach  of  night, 
and  with  an  accumulation  of  clouds.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  descent  of 
muddy  water,  charged  with  particles  of  red  earth  and  powdered  sandstone,  pour- 
ing by  them  down  the  overhanging  precipice. 

'^  Liftinant !  "  exclaimed  Sweeny,  **  thim  naygurs  up  there  is  washin'  their 
dirty  hides  an'  pourin'  the  suds  down  on  us." 

"  It's  the  rain,  Sweeny.    There's  a  shower  on  the  plateau  above.** 
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"The  rain,  is  it?  Thin  all  nate  people  in  that  counthry  must  stand  in  great 
nade  of  ombrellys." 

The  scene  was  more  marvellous  than  ever.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  the 
river ;  the  immense  fagade  opposite  them  was  as  dry  as  a  skull ;  yet  here  was 
this  muddy  cataract  It  fell  for  half  an  hour,  scarcely  so  much  as  spattering 
them  in  their  recess,  but  plunging  over  them  into  the  torrent  beneath.  By  the 
time  it  ceased  they  had  eaten  their  supper  of  hard  bread  and  harder  beef,  and 
lighted  their  pipes  to  allay  their  thirst  There  was  a  laying  of  plans  to  regain 
the  river  to-morrow,  a  grave  calculation  as  to  how  long  their  provisions  would 
last,  and  in  general  much  talk  about  their  chances. 

"Not  a  shine  of  a  lookout  for  gittin*  back  to  the  Casa?"  queried  Captain 
Glover.  "  Knowed  it,"  he  added,  when  the  lieutenant  sadly  shook  his  head. 
"  Fool  for  talkin'  'bout  it     How  *bout  reachin'  the  trail  to  the  Moqui  country  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  day,"  said  Thurstane.  "  We  must  give  it  up. 
Every  one  of  the  branch  cafions  on  the  other  bank  trends  wrong.  We  couldn't 
cross  them ;  we  should  have  to  follow  them  ;  ii's  an  impassable  hell  of  a  coun- 
try. We  might  by  bare  chance  reach  the  Moqui  pueblos ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  we  should  die  in  the  desert  of  thirst.  We  shall  have  to  run  the  river. 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  run  the  Colorado  too.  If  so,  we  had  better  keep  on  to 
Diamond  creek,  and  from  there  push  by  land  to  Cactus  Pass.  Cactus  Pass  is  on 
the  trail,  and  we  may  meet  emigrants  there.  I  don't  know  what  better  to  sug- 
gest" 

"  Dessay  it's  a  tiptop  idee,"  assented  Glover  cheeringly.  •*  Anyhow,  if  we 
take  on  down  the  river,  it  seems  like  follyin'  the  guidings  of  Providence." 

In  spite  of  their  strange  situation  and  doubtful  prospects,  the  three  adven- 
turers slept  early  and  soundly.  When  they  awoke  it  was  daybreak,  and  after 
chewing  the  hardest,  dryest,  and  rawest  of  breakfasts,  they  began  their  prepara- 
tions to  reach  the  river.  To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  cleft  in  the 
ledge  where  they  could  fasten  a  cord  securely,  and  below  it  a  footing  at  the 
water's  edge  where  they  could  put  their  boat  together  and  launch  it  It  would 
not  do  to  go  far  down  the  cafion,  for  the  bed  of  the  stream  descended  while  the 
shelf  retained  its  level,  and  the  distance  between  them  was  already  sufficiently 
alarming.  After  an  anxious  search  they  discovered  a  bowlder  lying  in  the  river 
beneath  the  shelf,  with  a  flat  surface  perfectly  suited  to  their  purpose.  There, 
too,  was  a  cleft,  but  a  miserably  small  one. 

"  We  can't  jam  a  cord  in  that,"  said  Glover ;  "  nor  the  handle  of  a  paddle 
nuther." 

"It  '11  howld  me  bagonet,"  suggested  Sweeny. 

"  It  can  be  made  to  hold  it,"  decided  Thurstane.  "  We  must  drill  away  till 
it  does  hold  it" 

An  hour's  labor  enabled  them  to  insert  the  bayonet  to  the  handle  and  wedge 
it  with  spikes  split  off  from  the  precious  wood  of  the  paddles.  When  it  seemed 
firm  enough  to  support  a  strong  lateral  pressure,  Glover  knotted  on  to  it,  in  his 
deft  sailor  fashion,  a  strip  of  the  horse  hide,  and  added  others  to  that  until  he 
had  a  cord  of  some  forty  feet  After  testing  every  inch  and  every  knot,  he  said : 
"Who  starts  first?" 

"  I  will  try  it,"  answered  Thurstane. 

"  Lightest  first,  I  reckon,"  obsei  ved  Glover. 

Sweeny  looked  at  the  precipice,  slipped  about  the  shelf  uneasily,,  made  a 
struggle  with  his  fears,  and  asked,  "  Will  ye  let  me  down  aisy  ?  " 

"Jest 's  easy  's  rollin'  off  a  log." 
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"That's  aisy  enough.  It's  the  lightin*  that's  har-rd.  If  it  comes  to  rowlin' 
down,  ril  let  ye  have  the  first  rowl.    I've  no  moind  to  git  ahead  of  me  betthers." 

"Try  it,  my  lad,"  said  Thurstane.  "The  real  danger  comes  with  the  last 
man.     He  will  have  to  trust  to  the  bayonet  alone." 

"  An*  what'U  I  do  whin  I  get  down  there  ?  " 

"  Take  the  traps  off  the  cord  as  we  send  them  down,  and  pile  them  on  the 
rock," 

"I'm  ofli"  said  Sweeny,  after  one  more  look  into  the  chasm.  While  the 
others  held  the  cord  to  keep  the  strain  from  coming  on  the  bayonet,  he  gripped 
It  with  both  hands,  edged  stem  foremost  over  the  precipice,  and  slipped  rapidly 
to  the  bowlder,  whence  he  sent  up  a  hoot  of  exultation.  The  cord  was  drawn 
back ;  the  boat  was  made  up  in  two  bundles,  which  were  lowered  in  succession  ; 
then  the  provisions,  paddles,  arms,  etc.  Now  came  the  question  whether  Thur- 
stane or  Glover  should  remain  last  on  the  ledge. 

"  Lightest  last,"  said  the  lean  skipper.    "  Stands  to  reason." 

"  It's  my  duty  to  take  the  hot  end  of  the  poker,"  replied  the  officer. 

"Loser  goes  first,"  said  Glover,  producing  a  copper.     "  Heads  or  tails  ?" 

"  Heads,"  guessed  Thurstane.  * 

"  It's  a  tail.     Catch  hold,  Capm.     Slow  'n'  easy  till  you  get  over." 

The  cord  holding  firm,  Thurstane  reached  the  bowlder,  and  was  presently 
joined  by  Glover. 

"  Liftinant,  I  want  me  bagonet,"  cried  Sweeny.     "  I'll  go  up  afther  it" 

"  How  the  dickens  'd  you  git  down  again  ?  "  asked  Glover.  "  Guess  you'll 
have  to  leave  your  bayonet  where  it  sticks.  But,  Capm,  we  want  that  line. 
Can't  )'ou  shute  it  away,  clost  by  th*  edge  ?" 

The  third  shot  was  a  lucky  one,  and  brought  down  the  precious  cord.  Then 
came  the  work  of  putting  the  boat  into  shape,  launching  it,  getting  in  the  stores, 
and  lastly  the  voyagers. 

"  Tight 's  a  drum  yit,"  observed  Glover,  surveying  the  coracle  admiringly. 
"  Fust  time  I  ever  sailed  oh  canvas.  Great  notion.  Don't  draw  more'n  three 
Inches.  Might  sail  acrost  country  with  it.  Capm,  It's  the  only  boat  ever  In- 
vented that  could  git  down  this  blasted  river." 

Glover  and  Sweeny,  two  of  the  most  talkative  creatures  on  earth,  chattered 
to  each  other.  Thurstane  sometimes  listened  to  them,  sometimes  lost  himself 
In  reveries  about  Clara,  sometimes  surveyed  the  scenery  of  the  cafion. 

The  abyss  was  always  the.  same,  yet  with  colossal  variety :  here  and  there 
yawnings  of  veined  precipices,  followed  by  cavernous  closings  of  the  awful  sides  ; 
breakings  in  of  subsidiary  cafions,  some  narrow  clefts,  and  others  gaping  shat- 
tered mouths ;  the  walls  now  presenting  long  lines  of  rampart,  and  now  a  suc- 
cession of  peaks.  But  still,  although  they  had  now  traversed  the  chasm  for 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  they  found  no  close  and  no  declension  to  its  solemn 
grandeur. 

At  last  came  another  menace,  a  murmur  deeper  and  hoarser  than  that  of  the 
rapid,  steadily  swelling  as  they  advanced  until  It  was  a  continuous  thunder. 
This  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  entering  upon  a  scene  of  yet 
undecided  battle  between  the  eternal  assault  of  the  river  and  the  immemorial  re- 
sistance of  the  mountains. 

The  quickening  speed  of  the  waters,  and  the  ceaseless  bellow  of  their  charg- 
ing trumpets  as  they  tore  into  some  yet  unseen  abyss,  announced  one  of  those 
struggles  of  nature  la  whtcfa  man  most  be  a  spectator  or  a  victim. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

As  Thurstane  approached  the  cataract  of  the  San  Juao  he  thought  of  the 
rapids  above  Niagara,  and  of  the  men  who  had  been  whirled  down  them,  foresee- 
ing their  fate  and  struggling  against  it,  but  unable  to  escape  it 

**  We  must  keep  near  one  wall  or  the  other,"  he  said.  "  The  middle  of  the 
river  is  sure  death." 

Paddling  toward  the  northern  bank,  simply  because  it  had  saved  them  in 
their  former  peril,  they  floated  like  a  leaf  in  the  shadows  of  the  precipices,  watch- 
ing for  some  footway  by  which  to  turn  the  lair  of  the  monster  ahead. 

The  scenery  here  did  not  consist  exclusively  of  two  lofty  ramparts  fronting 
each  other.  Before  the  river  had  established  its  present  channel  it  had  tried  the 
strength  of  the  plateau  in  various  directions,  slashing  the  upper  strata  into  a  suc- 
cession of  caftons,  which  were  now  lofty  and  arid  gullies,  divided  from  each  other 
by  every  conceivable  form  of  rocky  ruin.  Rotundas,  amphitheatres,  castellated 
walls,  cathedrals  of  unparalleled  immensity,  facades  of  palaces  huge  enough  to 
be  the  abodes  of  the  principalities  and  powers  of  the  air,  &r-stretching  sem- 
blances of  cities  tottering  to  destruction,  all  fashions  of  domes,  towers,  minarets, 
spires,  and  obelisks,  with  a  population  of  misshapen  demons  and  monsters,  look- 
ed down  from  sublime  heights  upon  the  voyagers.  At  every  turn  in  the  river 
the  panorama  changed,  and  they  beheld  new  marvels  of  this  Titanic  architecture. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  gigantic  and  grotesque  variety  of  the  commingling  out- 
lines. The  vastness,  the  loneliness,  the  stillness,  the  twilight  sombreness,  were 
awfuL  And  through  all  reverberated  incessantly  the  defiant  clarion  of  the  cata- 
ract 

The  day  was  drawing  to  that  early  death  which  it  has  always  had  and  must 
always  have  in  these  abysses.  Knowing  how  suddenly  darkness  would  fall,  and 
not  daring  to  attempt  the  unknown  without  light,  the  travellers  looked  for  a 
mooring  spot  There  was  a  grim  abutment  at  least  eighteen  hundred  feet  high  ; 
at  its  base  two  rocks,  which  had  tumbled  ages  ago  from  the  summit,  formed  a 
rude  breakwater,  and  on  this  barrier  had  collected  a  bed  of  coarse  pebbles, 
strewn  with  driftwood.  Here  they  stopped  their  flight,  unloaded  the  boat  and 
beached  it  The  drift-wood  furnished  them  a  softer  bed  than  usual,  and  mate- 
rials for  a  fire. 

Night  supervened  with  the  suddenness  of  a  death  which  has  been  looked  for, 
but  which  is  at  last  a  surprise.  Shadow  after  shadow  crept  down  the  walls  of 
the  chasm,  blurred  its  projections,  darkened  its  faces,  and  crowded  its  recesses. 
The  line  of  sky,  seen  through  the  jagged  and  sinuous  opening  above,  changed 
slowly  to  gloom  and  then  to  blackness.  There  was  no  light  in  this  rocky  intes- 
tine of  the  earth  except  the  red  flicker  of  the  camp-fire.  It  fought  feebly  with 
the  powers  of  darkness  ;  it  sent  tremulous  despairing  flashes  athwart  the  swift 
ebony  river  ;  it  reached  out  with  momentary  gleams  to  the  nearer  fagades  of 
precipice  ;  it  reeled,  drooped,  and  shuddered  as  if  in  hopeless  horror.  Proba- 
bly, since  the  world  began,  no  other  fire  lighted  by  man  had  struggled  against 
the  gloom  of  this  tremendous  amphitheatre.  The  darknesses  were  astonished  at 
it,  but  they  were  also  uncomprehending  and  hostile.  They  refused  to  be  dis- 
sipated, and  they  were  victorious. 

After  two  hours  a  change  came  upon  the  scene.  The  moon  rose,  filled  the 
upper  air  with  its  radiance,  and  bathed  in  silver  the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
The  narrow  belt  of  visible  sky  resemble  a  milky  way.    The  light  continued  to 
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descend  and  work  miracles.  Isolated  turrets,  domes,  and  pinnacles  came  out 
in  gleaming  relief  against  the  dark-blue  background  of  the  heavens.  The  oppo- 
site crest  of  the  cafion  shone  with  a  broad  illumination.  All  the  uncouth  de- 
mons and  monsters  of  the  rocks  awoke,  glaring  and  blinking,  to  menace  the  voy- 
agers in  the  depths  below.  The  contrast  between  this  supereminent  brilliancy 
and  the  sullen  obscurity  of  the  subterranean  river  made  the  latter  seem  more 
than  ever  like  Styx  or  Acheron. 

The  travellers  were  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  trumpetings  of  the  cat- 
aract. They  embarked  and  dropped  down  the  stream,  hugging  the  northern 
rampart  and  watching  anxiously.  Presently  there  was  a  clear  sweep  of  a  mile  ; 
the  clamor  now  came  straight  up  to  them  with  redoubled  vehemence  ;  a  ghost 
of  spray  arose  and  waved  threateningly,  as  if  forbidding  further  passage.  It 
was  the  roar  and  smoke  of  an  artillery  which  had  thundered  for  ages,  and  would 
thunder  for  ages  to  come.  It  was  a  voice  and  signal  which  summoned  reinforce- 
ments of  waters,  and  in  obedience  to  which  the  waters  charged  eternally. 

The  boat  had  shudders.  Every  spasm  jerked  it  onward  a  little  faster.  It 
flew  with  a  tremulous  speed  which  was  terrible.  Thurstane,  a  good  soldier,  able 
to  obey  as  well  as  to  direct,  knowing  that  if  Glover  could  not  steer  wisely  no  one 
could,  sat,  paddle  in  hand,  awaiting  orders.  Sweeny  fidgeted,  looked  from  one 
to  another,  looked  at  the  mist  ahead,  cringed,  wanted  to  speak,  and  said  noth- 
ing. Glover,  working  hard  with  his  paddle,  and  just  barely  keeping  the  coracle 
bows  on,  peered  and  grinned  as  if  he  were  facing  a  hurricane.  There  was  no 
time  to  have  a  care  for  sunken  bowlders,  reaching  up  to  rend  the  thin  bottom. 
The  one  giant  danger  of  the  cataract  was  enough  to  fill  the  mind  and  bar  out 
every  minor  terror.  Its  deafening  threats  demanded  the  whole  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Compared  with  the  probability  of  plunging  down  an  unknown  depth  into 
a  boiling  hell  of  waters,  all  other  pel-il  seemed  too  trifling  to  attract  notice.  Such 
a  fate  is  an  enhancement  of  the  horrors  of  death. 

"  Liftinant,  let's  go  over  with  a  whoop,"  called  Sweeny.    "  It's  much  aisier." 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  lad,"  replied  the  officer.     "  We  must  hear  orders." 

"  All  right,  Liftinant,"  said  Sweeny,  relieved  by  having  spoken. 

At  this  moment  Glover  shouted  cheerfully,  "  We  ain*t  dead  yit  There's  a 
ledge." 

"  I  see  it,"  nodded  Thurstane. 

"  Where  there's  a  ledge  there's  an  eddy,"  screamed  Glover,  raising  his  voice, 
to  pierce  the  hiss  of  the  rapid  and  the  roar  of  the  cascade. 

Below  them,  jutting  out  from  the  precipitous  northern  bank,  was  a  low  bar 
of  rock  over  which  the  river  did  not  sweep.  It  was  the  remnant  of  a  once  lofty 
barrier  ;  the  waters  had,  as  it  were,  gnawed  it  to  the  bone,  but  they  had  not  de- 
stroyed it.  In  two  minutes  the  voyagers  were  beside  it,  paddling  with  all  their 
strength  against  the  eddy  which  whirled  along  its  edge  toward  the  cataract,  and 
tossing  over  the  short,  spiteful  ripples  raised  by  the  sudden  turn  of  the  current. 
With  a  "  Hooroo  !  "  Sweeny  tumbled  ashore,  lariat  in  hand,  and  struck  his  army 
shoes  into  the  crevices  of  the  shattered  sandstone.  In  five  minutes  more  the 
boat  was  unloaded  and  lifted  upon  the  ledge. 

The  travellers  did  not  go  to  look  at  the  cataract ;  their  immediate  and  ur- 
gent need  was  to  get  by  it.  Making  up  their  bundles  as  usual,  they  commenced 
a  struggle  with  the  intricacies  and  obstacles  of  the  portage.  The  eroded,  disin- 
tegrated plateau  descended  to  the  river  in  a  huge  confusion  of  ruin,  and  they  had 
to  pick  their  way  for  miles  through  a  labyrinth  of  cliffs,  needles,  towers,  and 
bowlders.    Reaching  the  river  once  more,  they  found  themselves  upon  a  little 
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plain  of  moderately  fertile  earth,  the  first  plain  and  the  first  earth  which  they  had 
seen  since  entering  the  cafion.  The  cataract  was  invisible ;  a  rock  cathedral 
several  hundred  feet  high  hid  it ;  they  could  scarcely  discern  its  lofty  ghost  of 
spray. 

Two  miles  away,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  appeared  a  ruin  of  adobe  walls, 
guttered  and  fissured  by  the  weather.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  monument  of  that 
partially  civilized  race,  Aztec,  Toltec,  or  Moqui,  which  centuries  ago  dotted  the 
American  desert  with  cities,  and  passed  away  without  leaving  other  record. 
With  his  field-glass  Thurstane  discovered  what  he  judged  to  be  another  similar 
structure  crowning  a  distant  butte.  They  had  no  time  to  visit  these  remains, 
and  they  resumed  their  voyage. 

After  skirting  the  plain  for  several  miles,  they  reentered  the  cafion,  drifted 
two  hours  or  more  between  its  solemn  walls,  and  then  came  out  upon  a  wide 
sweep  of  open  country.  The  great  cafion  of  the  San  Juan  had  been  traversed 
nearly  from  end  to  end  in  safety.  When  the  adventurers  realized  their  triumph 
they  rose  to  their  feet  and  gave  nine  hurrahs. 

"lt*s  loike  a  rich  man  comin'  through  the  oye  av  a  needle,"  observed 
Sweeny. 

"  Only  this  haint  much  the  air  *f  the  New  Jerusalem,"  returned  Glover, 
glancing  at  the  arid  waste  of  buttes  and  ranges  in  the  distance. 

"Weoughter  look  up  some  huntin',"  he  continued.  "Locker  '11  begin  to 
show  bottom  before  long.     Sweeny,  wouldn't  you  like  to  kill  suthin  ?  " 

"  Vd  like  to  kill  a  pig,*'  said  Sweeny. 

"  Wal,  guess  we'll  probably  come  acrost  one.  They's  a  kind  of  pigs  in  those 
deestricks  putty  nigh's  long  's  this  boat" 

"There  ain't,"  returned  Sweeny. 

"  Call  'em  grizzlies  when  they  call  *em  at  all,"  pursued  the  sly  Glover. 

"  They  may  call  'em  what  they  plaze  if  they  won't  call  'em  as  long  as  this 
boat" 

Fortune  so  managed  things,  by  way  of  carrying  out  Glover's  joke,  that  a  huge 
grizzly  just  then  showed  himself  on  the  bank,  some  two  hundred  yards  below  the 
boat 

After  easily  slaughtering  one  bear,  the  travellers  had  a  far  more  interesting 
season  with  another,  who  was  allured  to  the  scene  by  the  smell  of  jerking  meat, 
and  who  gave  them  a  very  lively  half  hour  of  it,  it  being  hard  to  say  which  was 
the  most  hunted,  the  bruin  or  the  humans. 

"  Look  a'  that  now  !  "  groaned  Sweeny,  when  the  victory  had  been  secured. 
"The  baste  has  chawed  up  me  gun  barrl  loike  it  was  a  plug  o'  tobacky." 

"  Throw  it  away,"  ordered  Thurstane,  after  inspecting  the  twisted  and  lacer- 
ated musket 

Tenderly  and  tearfully  Sweeny  laid  aside  the  first  gun  that  he  had  ever  car- 
ried, after  going  to  look  at  its  mangled  form  as  if  it  were  a  dead  relative,  and  in 
the  end  raising  a  little  mausoleum  of  cobble-stones  over  it 

"  If  there  was  any  whiskey,  I'd  give  um  a  wake,"  he  sighed.  "  I'm  a  pratty 
soldier  now,  without  a  gun  to  me  back." 

"  I'll  let  ye  carry  mine  when  we  come  to  foot  it,"  suggested  Glover. 

"  Yis,  an'  ye  may  carry  me  part  av  the  boat,"  retorted  Sweeny. 

The  bear  meat  was  tough  and  musky,  but  it  could  be  eaten,  must  be  eaten, 
and  was  eaten.  During  the  time  required  for  jerking  a  quantity  of  it,  Glover 
made  a  boat  out  of  the  two  hides,  scraping  them  with  a  hunting  knife,  sewing 
them  with  a  sailor's  needle  and  strands  of  the  sounding-line,  and  stretching  them 
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on  a  frame  of  green  saplings.  The  result  was  a  craft  six  feet  long  by  nearly 
four  broad,  and  about  the  shape  of  a  half  walnut-shell.  The  long  hair  was  left 
on,  as  a  protection  against  the  rocks  of  the  river.  The  seams  were  filled  and 
plastered  with  bear's  grease. 

"  It's  a  mighty  bad-smellin*  thing,"  remarked  Sweeny.  "An'  who's  goin'  to 
back  it  over  the  portages  ?  " 

"  Robinson  Crusoe  !  *'  exclaimed  Glover.  "  Wal,  let*s  see.  Oh,  we  kin  tow 
her  astarn  in  plain  sailin',  'n'  when  we  come  to  a  cataract  we  can  pnit  Sweeny 
in." 

**  No  ye  can't,"  said  Sweeny.  "  It's  Wjf  enough,  an'  yet  it  won't  howld  um, 
no  more'n  a  ta)  spoon  '11  howld  a  flay." 

**'Wal,  we  kin  let  her  slide  without  a  crew,  'n'  pick  her  up  arterwards,"  de- 
cided Glover. 

We  must  hasten  over  the  minor  events  of  this  remarkable  journey.  The 
travellers,  towing  the  bearskin  boat  behind  the  Buchanan,  passed  the  mouth  of 
Caflon  Bonito,  and  soon  afterward  beheld  the  San  Juan  swallowed  up  in  the 
Grand  River,  a  far  larger  stream  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  east  of 
Utah.  They  swept  by  the  horrible  country  of  the  Utes  and  Payoches,  without 
holding  intercourse  with  its  squalid  and  savage  inhabitants.  Here  and  there,  at 
the  foot  of  some  monstrous  precipice,  in  a  profound  recess  surrounded  by  a 
frenzy  of  rocks,  they  saw  hamlets  of  a  few  miserable  wigwams,  with  patches  of 
starveling  com  and  beans.  Sharp  wild  cries,  like  the  calls  of  malicious  brown^ 
ies,  or  the  shrieks  of  condemned  spirits,  were  sent  after  them,  without  obtaining 
response. 

**  They  bees  only  naygurs,"  observed  Sweeny.  "  Niver  moind  their  blaggard 
ways." 

After  the  confluence  with  the  Grand  River  came  solitude.  The  land  had 
been  swept  and  garnished — swept  by  the  waters  and  garnished  with  horrors  ;  a 
lapd  of  cafions,  plateaux,  and  range.s  all  arid ;  a  land  of  desolation  and  the  shad- 
ow of  death.  There  was  nothing  on  which  man  or  beast  could  support  life. 
Nature's  power  of  renovation  was  for  the  time  suspended,  and  seemed  extinct 
It  was  a  desert  which  nothing  could  restore  to  fruitfulness  except  the  slow  mys- 
terious forces  of  a  geologic  revolution. 

Beyond  the  Sierra  de  Lantema  the  Grand  River  was  joined  by  the  Green 
River,  streaming  down  through  gullied  plateaux  from  the  deserts  of  Utah  and 
the  mountains  which  tower  between  Oregon  and  Nebraska.  Henceforward,  still 
locked  in  Titanic  defiles  or  flanked  by  Cyclopean  dibris^  they  were  on  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  West 

Thurstane  meditated  as  to  what  course  he  should  follow.  Should  he  strike 
southward  by  land  for  the  Bernalillo  trail,  risking  a  march  through  a  wide, 
rocky,  lifeless,  and  perhaps  waterless  wilderness  ?  Or  should  he  attempt  to  de- 
scend a  river  even  more  terrible  to  navigate  than  the  S^n  Juan  ?  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  either  plan  were  about  the  same. 

But  the  Colorado  route  would  be  the  swiftest ;  the  Colorado  would  take  him 
quickest  to  Clara.  For  he  trusted  that  she  had  long  befi>re  this  got  back  to  the 
Moqui  country  and  resumed  her  journey  across  the  continent  He  could  not  re- 
ally fear  that  any  deadly  harm  would  befall  her.  He  had  the  firmness  of  a  sol- 
dier and  the  faith  of  a  lover. 

At  last,  silently  and  solemnly,  through  a  portal  thousands  of  feet  in  height, 
the  voyagers  glided  into  the  perilous  mystery  of  the  Great  Cafion  of  the  Colora» 
do,  the  most  sublime  and  terrible  waterway  of  this  planet 
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THERE  is  a  story  of  a  hard  man  who  scoated  popularity,  and  yet  accumu- 
lated a  great  fortune ;  but  when  a  fire  occurred,  his  neighbors  let  his 
warehouses  bum,  while  they  gladly  saved  the  property  of  his  more  amiable 
neighbors. 

The  plain  moral  of  this  story  is  too  good  to  be  effective ;  but  it  has  a  subtler 
one,  which  is  expressed  in  the  proverb,  Keep  a  thing  seven  years,  and  you  will 
find  a  use  for  it  Keep  a  quality  of  character  idle,  if  you  can ;  if  it  is  good,  you 
will  need  to  employ  it  by  and  by.  Morosus  succeeded  by  other  means  than 
afiability ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  fail  at  the  start,  a  whole  lifetime  in 
advance  of  the  fire. 

Capacity,  zeal,  and  vigor,  however,  he  must  have  possessed.  A  temperament 
so  compounded  is  the  first  prerequisite  to  success.  Head  is  not  enough  ;  head 
and  heart  are  not  enough ;  there  must  also  be  a  weighty  attack ;  or,  in  Emerson's 
gefUkr  trope,  one  must  **  enter  cordially  into  the  game,  and  whirl  with  the  whirl-  ' 
ifig  world."  Haslitt  says :  **  Modest  merit  finds  to  its  cost  that  the  bold  hand 
and  dauntless  brow  succeed  where  timidity  and  bashfulness  are  pushed  aside ; 
that  the  gay,  laughing  eye  is  preferred  to  dejection  and  gloom,  health  and  animal 
spirits  to  the  shattered,  sickly  frame  and  trembling  nerves  ;  and  that,  to  succeed 
in  life,  a  man  should  carry  about  with  him  the  outward  and  incontrovertible 
signs  oC  success,  and  of  his  satisfaction  with  himself  and  his  prospects,  instead 
of  plaguing  everybody  near  him  with  fantastical  scruples  and  his  ridiculous 
anxiety  to  realize  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfection." 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  ** Table  Talk"  would  hardly  appreciate  the 
pathetic  struggles  of  Don  Quixote,  who  illustrates  the  unbalanced  ideal  tendency. 

Given,  a  man  who  is  able  and  willing,  he  must  add  vigor  to  his  endowment, 
the  part  which  the  body  contributes  toward  success.  Men  of  genius  that  suc- 
ceed owe  hardly  more  to  their  mental  gifts  and  to  their  determined  purpose  than 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  stronger,  heavier,  taller,  and  more  enduring  than  any 
other  class  of  men  who  have  not  made  rowing  or  pugilism  a  profession.  The 
axe  may  be  never  so  sharp,  and  possess  the  momentum  of  the  qtmost  zeal ;  but 
the  power  of  dealing  blows  persistently  is  equally  essential ;  there  must  be  quan- 
tity of  force,  both  physical  and  mental,  as  Poe  argued  that  a  poem  must  reach  a 
certain  length  in  order  to  be  immortaL  A  small  body  has  comparatively  small 
rH^«^^«-  An  excellent  critic  has  said  in  these  pages,  ''People  will  yield  that  to 
mere  physical  largeness  which  they  will  refuse  to,  or  at  least  dispute  with,  little- 
ness of  body  and  self-distrust"  No  matter  how  true  the  rifle  or  the  aim,  a  light 
ball  will  not  carry  far ;  heavy  men,  like  heavy  bullets,  do  the  roost  execution,  and 
win  the  battle  at  long  range.  The  doctrine  of  '*  muscular  Christianity  "  has  been 
over-preached ;  bat  it  is  one  of  several  important  halves  of  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cess. 

Disguise  it  as  you  will,  most  success  is  the  result  of  cruel  internecine  war- 
£ue.  Success  is  natural  selection,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  destruction 
of  the  unfit  The  purest  successes  are  won  by  competition,  and  at  somebody's 
expense ;  alike  in  plant  and  animal  they  involve  victory  and  death.  I  once  heard 
a  liberal  clergyman  extol  the  repose  of  nature.  '*  Learn  a  lesson  from  the  peace- 
fill  forest  I    Why  should  we  strive,  any  more  than  the  blowing  grain  ?  "    Nothing 
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could  be  said  that  should  be  farther  from  the  fact.  To  live  is  to  contend.  Each 
plant  endeavors,  almost  consciously,  to  destroy  his  neighbor;  to  occupy  his 
ground,  to  feed  upon  his  nutriment,  to  devour  his  substance.  There  are  armies 
and  invasions  of  grasses,  barbarian  inroads  and  extirpations.  Every  inch  of 
ground  is  contested  by  the  weeds  ;  the  forest  is  a  struggle  for  precedence ;  the 
wars  of  the  roses  are  a  perennial  feud.  The  serenest  landscape,  the  stillest 
woodland,  are  the  mortal  arena  of  vegetable  and  animal  conflict.  Every  field  is 
a  battle-field.  The  spear  and  the  blade  of  war  are  foretold  in  the  meadow  grass. 
Strife  begins  with  life  at  the  lowest,  and  culminates  in  the  wars  of  competing 
races  and  civilizations,  the  mighty  struggles  in  which  the  honor  and  the  life  of 
nations  are  the  stakes. 

There  are  men  who  lay  about  them  like  the  mower  in  the  field ;  every- 
thing seems  to  go  down  before  their  stroke  as  lightly  as  the  grass  before  the 
scythe,  and  they  advance  with  the  same  unswerving  progress.  These  men  of 
natural  force  are  seldom  presidents  of  peace  societies.  Not  that  kindness,  help, 
and  duty  play  no  efficient  part  in  the  world  ;  they  are  undoubted  forces,  and  the 
hope  of  the  future  is  in  making  them  yet  more  efficient ;  but  they  are  forces 
which  are  still,  undoubtedly,  in  the  minority. 

I  have  named  those  prerequisites  of  success  which  may  be  called  conditions 
of  character.  Conditions  of  method  are  hardly  less  important ;  they  procure 
that  success  which  mainly  depends  upon  immediate  popularity.  Tact  and  char- 
latanism— what  strong  movers  of  the  world  are  they !  and  though  their  domains 
are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness,  yet  how  insensible  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  !  The  Talleyrand  and  the  Cagliostro  merge  into  each  other  by  in- 
appreciable gradations.  The  strongest  men  can  rarely  neglect  management ; 
popular  clergymen  say  much  less  than  they  think ;  popular  politicians  say  much 
that  they  do  not  think.  The  man  of  tact  expresses  just  so  much  of  himself  as  is 
convenient  Rousseau  and  Thoreau  were  men  who  had  not  the  tact  of  reserve ; 
they  succeeded  by  other  methods,  methods  which  most  people  supposed  were 
certain  recipes  for  failure.  Imagine  the  consternation  with  which  an  ambitious 
parent  might  have  watched  the  course  of  the  Walden  Pond  recluse,  and  his  de- 
termined rejection  of  a  career !  Yet  long  after  the  noi^y  philanthropies  of  his 
own  and  later  times  are  quite  forgotten,  the  life  and  thought  of  the  woodland 
philosopher  will  remain  illustrious. 

Hawthorne,  in  his  gradual  attainment  of  wide  popularity,  owed  much  to  an 
unconscious  tact  as  delicate  as  his  literary  genius.  He  knew  that  America  was 
not  a  favorable  market  for  fine  thought ;  yet,  in  spite  of  that  consciousness,  he 
made  his  writings  acceptable,  so  gently  could  he  deny  to  his  readers  **  anything 
but  a  commonplace  prosperity,  in  broad  and  simple  daylight,  as  is  happily  the 
case  with  my  dear  native  land.'**  He  regarded  the  Puritans  as  sweet  natures 
regard  the  bitter ;  yet  he  tempers  sarcasm  with  compliment,  as  when,  after  a 
discriminating  criticism  of  them,  he  says : 

**  Let  us  thank  God  for  having  given  us  such  ancestors  ; and 

let  each  successive  generation  thank  Him,  not  less  fervently,  for  being  one  step 
further  from  them  in  the  march  of  ages."    ("Snow  Image,"  p.  85.) 

Hawthorne's  satire  of  the  Puritans  is  severe ;  yet  his  sarcasm  plays  almost 
cheerfully  around  the  shadows  of  these  gloomy  souls,  who  have  saddened  the 
faces  of  a  nation. 

Between  the  invective  of  Tom  Paine  and  the  invective  of  Voltaire,  what  a 
wide  interval !     In  the  former,  a  tinge  of  the  philosopher ;  iv^  the  laticr.  a  tinge 

*  IntroductioD  to  "Tbe  Marble  Famu** 
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of  the  charlatan ;  yet  by  the  same  methods,  by  fire  and  passion,  by  fervid  ap- 
peals to  the  popular  sense,  and  by  uttering  the  thoughts  of  the  scholar  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  each  attained  an  astonishing,  an  almost  incredible  success. 
A  tinge  of  charlatanism  seems  indeed  almost  necessary  to  a  career,  whelher  in 
business,  literature,  art,  or  science.  A  little  unscrupulousness  generally  flavors 
the  finest  achievements.  With  the  commoner  forms  of  pretence  we  are  pretty 
well  acquainted ;  but  artifice  does  not  seem  capable  of  restriction  to  these.  Na-' 
ture  insists,  apparently,  that  the  best  of  us  sikall  use  some  contrivance,  and  will 
permit  nobody  to  neglect  it  entirely  wilhout  sufiering  penalties.  One  constantly 
wonders  whether  this  fine  art  of  management,  this  dash  of  assurance,  may  not 
be  the  only  thing  needful  to  illustrate  a  surprising  number  of  persons  who  now 
remain  quite  obscure.  Is  it  true  that  the  finest  persons  are  never  heard  from  ? 
A  seer  testifies  that  in  England  he  met  people  who  were  **  easily  superior  to  art 
and  literature.''  Do  silent  bards  and  philosophers  meet  us  in  the  street,  word- 
less poets,  unworldly  spirits,  who  have  insight  but  know  nothing  of  management, 
who  have  not  yet  caught  the  knack  of  popularity,  and  are  unable  to  make  them- 
selves seen  or  heard  ?  We  need  a  spectroscope  that  shall  disclose  the*  fine  lines 
of  their  presence  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  since  they  will  not  dofif  the^gar- 
ment  of  invisibility.  What  organ  do  these  inefiEicient  Titans  lack  ?  Is  it  that 
they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  an  attack  ;  that  they  despise  the  methods 
of  success  ? 

I  fear  that  most  of  these  men  lack  force.  They  have  not  blood  enough,  or 
they  are  timid  of  ^ilure,  or  have  the  nervous  temperament.  I  knew  a  clever 
man  who  would  not  venture  to  write  for  years,  lest  on  trial  he  should  lose  his 
private  reputation  among  his  friends  for  literary  ability.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, when  he  attempted  print. 

As  far  as  natural  endowments  determine,  the  zealous  men  are  par  Eminence 
the  successful  ones.  But  they  have  a  besetting  sin  which,  being  intrinsic,  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  not  quite  a  sin — bigotry.  Except  in  the  case  of  great  creative 
minds,  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  partial  in  order  to  succeed  in  affidrs. 
Broad  culture  is  seldom  efficient  in  any  immediate  way ;  narrow,  intense  pur- 
pose accomplishes  the  hard  enterprises  of  the  world,  and  is  everywhere  at  a  pre- 
mium among  those  who  are  interested  in  getting  things  done.  I  have  a  respect 
for  bigots  and  partisans,  and  believe  that  the  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  intol- 
erant, one-sided  men.  It  must  have  them  ;  it  could  not  push  its  reforms,  or  get 
its  rough  unpleasant  work  done  else.  Narrow  men  are  edged  men,  men  of  sin- 
gle and  determined  purposes  ;  and  in  their  purposes  they  are  apt  to  succeed. 
The  liberal,  the  spirits  of  insight,  really  rule  all,  though  they  are  not  always 
seen  to  do  so ;  they  create  the  thoughts  that  direct  the  world's  forces.  But  they 
turn  over  their  thoughts  to  armies  of  stirring  partisans,  who  adjust  by  force  of 
arms  the  claims  of  opposing  truths.  The  philosopher  would  prefer  to  wait  for 
evolution,  and  to  let  things  settle  themselves  quietly ;  but  the  reformers  cannot 
stop  for  this.  So  they  organize  boards,  wage  religious  wars,  and  piously  burn 
the  witches.  There  is  a  sad  waste  of  force  in  these  proceedings ;  but  men 
promise  to  become  wiser  in  course  of  time,  and  meanwhile  the  machine  creaks 
slowly  along,  and  some  progress  is  made. 

The  successes  which  come  of  personal  quality,  from  the  gifts  of  the  individ- 
ual, may  be  referred  to  two  distinct  varieties  of  endowment  If  we  regard 
character  as  compounded  of  intellect,  passion,  and  will,  we  shall  find,  I  think, 
that  immediate  success  generally  depends  upon  the  personal  or  passional  mag- 
nedsm,  the  individual  presence  of  the  man,  while  future  fame  is  generally  the 
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result  of  intellectual  power  and  achievement  Whether  be  be  soldier,  merchant 
or  demagogue,  the  man  of  his  times  influences  his  fellows  mainly  tbrougb  the 
aflfections  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  future  success  may  be  won,  often  is  won,, 
by  mental  power  alone.  In  his  library  the  thinker  compels  remembrance.  His 
study-lamp  finally  illuminates  a  nation  or  a  century. 

In  either  case  the  will  is  the  driving-wheel,  the  spring  of  motive  power  ;  but^. 
whenever  either  heart  or  brain  attains  a  superior  development  independently  of 
the  other — a  somewhat  rare  separation — then  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter, 
qiualities  produce  the  stirring,  practical  men  of  the  day. 

The  intellect  is  but  the  third  part  of  a  man.  The  enerjp^tic  will  is  another 
third.  Sympathy,  affection,  the  powers  of  emotion^  are  still  another  part  of  hu- 
man nature  that  is  quite  as  large  as  the  intellect;  and  these  are  more  important, 
than  the  intellect  in  determining  success,  as  measured  by  happiness  and  the 
present  attainment  of  one's  desires.  The  warm  heart  and  the  strong  will — these 
make  the  present  life ;  the  powerful  intellect  wins  future  fame. 

Men  seldom  make  a  choice,  however,  between  present  and  future  success. 
Their  organization  and  their  circumstances  determine  for  them  their  lines  of 
activity  ;  and  tliey  are  drawn  into  their  careers.  The  man  who  is  mainly  intel- 
lectual lends  toward  literature  or  science ;  the  man  of  affectional  nature  be- 
comes a  figure  in  society  or  the  church,  and  is  a  popular  man  with  an  army  of 
friends ;  the  restless,  energetic  man  builds  up  a  great  fortune,  or  expends  his 
forces  in  travelling,  fighting,  or  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Such  are  the 
men  in  whom  a  single  faculty  is  strongly  predominant  But  if  intellect  and  the 
affections  combine,  we  have  the  poets  and  men  of  graceful  culture,  **  sweetness 
and  light ; "  intellect  and  will  in  predominance  give  us  the  great  soldiers 
and  men  of  affairs ;  and  if  strong  will  be  coupled  with  strong  affections,  we  have 
the  stirring  ministers,  the  zealous  reformers,  the  Howards,  Brights,  and  Beech- 
ers.  At  rarer  intervals  come  the  really  great  men,  those  compounded  of  passion, 
power^  and  thought,  a  triplex  arm  and  endowment — men  like  Columbus  or 
Milton. 

Through  what  diverse  donoains  do  the  paths  of  success  conduct !  Business 
and  professional  success  mean,  in  general,  the  creation  of  utilities ;  the  inventor 
cheapens  commodities ;  the  manufacturer  spins  thread  enough  to  reach  to  the 
sun  ;  the  farmer**  comfort  means  that  he  has  created  a  million  dinners.  **  Conr 
nect  yourself  with  the  eating,  interest,"  is  one  of  Arthur  Helps's  maxims  for  busi- 
ness advancement 

The  unproductive  industries  traverse  less  commendable  paths.  The  stock 
speculator  succeeds  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  his  great  operations  mean  the 
distress  of  a  hundred  families,  whose  fortunes  have  been  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  this  maelstrom  of  a  man.  The  "  mansion  of  the  railroad  king,"  as  we  sono- 
rously style  it  is  builded  with  the  stones  of  otlier  men's  houses. 

Some  fortunes  are  founded  upoa  a  phrase — the  "dollar  store"  for  instance. 
It  was  a  clever  thought  to  save  customers  the  discomfort  of  a  dialogue  with  an 
impudent  salesman.  In  business,  much  is  in  a  name.  Use  a  single  fine  word 
in  place  of  a  common  oae^  and  this  alone  may  make  your  fortune ;  as  when  a 
firm  sells  melodcons  all  over  the  country  by  the  simple  device  of  styling  them 
''organs."  Speculators  argued  in  vain  with  our  suburban  residents  for  per- 
mission to  build  new  roads;  but  when  they  changed  the  phrase,  and  proposed 
the  construction  of  **  boulevards,"  all  the  purses  opened  at  once.  Not  a  cent 
for  roads^  said  the  suburban  proprietors,  but  millions  for  boulevards. 

Fame  often  comes  of  a  phrase,  as  the  '*  Hub  of  the  Universe,"  the  '*  Contrap 
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band/'  the  "Wickedest  Man  in  New  York."  A  fnnny  name  will  make  a  song 
popular  in  every  conntry  where  boys  whistle,  or  where  Congressmen  make  ad 
captandum  speeches. 

Btit  these  local  triumphs,  and  even  the  most  distinguished  successes,  which 
depend  mainly  upon  personal  endowments,  by  no  means  intimate  the  whole 
ground  of  genius  and  success.  Equally  important  with  ability,  zeal,  and  vigor, 
with  all  that  constitutes  individual  power  and  tact,  is  the  environment  of  the  in- 
dividual— fiavoring  times  and  conditions,  a  fitting  milieUy  the  whole  complex 
framework  of  circumstance  which  surrounds  alike  the  able  and  the  incapable 
man.  The  old  debate,  whether  circumstances  or  native  inspiration  are  the  most 
important  factor  in  great  achievements,  has  obscured  the  fact  that  incredible 
qualifications  of  each  and  every  sort  conspire  in  the  production  of  those  greatest 
and  most  splendid  examples  of  genius,  of  whiclv  I  am  about  to  speak.  With  the 
merely  great,  it  may  be  a  question  between  work  and  genius,  between  oppor- 
tunity and  ability ;  but  all  things  contribute  to  the  greatest  men.  So  countless 
are  men,  so  sharp  is  their  competition,  so  equally  balanced  are  the  forces  that 
struggle  toward  the  front,  that  the  most  exceptional  combinations  of  advantage 
are  required  to  place  one  man  distinctly  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  his  age.  If 
advantage  is  useless  without  ability^  it  is  equally  true  that  genius  is  thwarted  by 
circumstance.  Most  men  are  born  in  the  wrong  age  or  the  wrong  country ; 
for  nature  is  more  wasteful  of  men  than  of  apple  blossoms,  and  blights  a  thou- 
sand where  she  ripens  one.  With  infinite  carelessness  she  sprinkles  superior 
individuals  around  ;  they  are  whirled  through  time  and  space  like  the  vagrant 
thistle-dowa;  and  not  one  in  a  millron  lights  upon  the  most  fitting  soil.  Fine 
natures  usually  contend  with  imperfect  success  against  circumstance ;  and  only 
those  who  combine  the  greatest  genius  with  the  most  favoring  circumstances 
are  enabled  to  reach  the  first  place.  A  wonderful  environment  must  receive  him 
who  is  to  be  the  greatest  man  ;  as  the  poets  say,  the  ages  expect  him  ;  and  his 
birth  is  called  an  advent.  It  is  probable  that  individual  gifts  were  the  least  rare 
of  the  conditions  which  produced  Homer  or  Titian  or  Beethoven.  They  had 
every  conceivable  adjuvant — natural  ability,  fitting  time  and  place,  the  right 
friends  and  enemies.  Intellectual,  social,  moral,  political,  and  aesthetic  condi- 
tions alike  concurred  in  producing  them.  The  history  of  the  greatest  genius  is 
the  record  of  culminating  and  incredible  coincidences.  All  the  stars  shone  upon 
Shakespeare.  Brahma,  Confucius,  Goethe,  seem  to  be  the  focal  points  of  all 
the  fine  tendencies  in  the  universe. 

To  have  altered  a  single  condition  in  the  development  of  these  greatest 
men,  would  have  been  to  derange  their  career,  to  make  it  something  other  and 
less  than  it  was.  Their  growth  was  the  result  of  definite  causes  ;  and  had  these 
been  less  efficient,  a  less  result  would  have  been  attained.  Not  that  we  can 
supp>ose  these  men,  under  any  conditions  not  absolutely  negative,  to  have  been 
capable  of  remaining  in  obscurity.  But  they  could  not  have  attained,  otherwise 
than  they  did,  their  perfect  growth.  Suppose  Milton  to  have  been  born  to  any 
other  religion  than  his  own,  or  a  century  earlier  or  later  than  his  era  !  Suppose 
that  Goethe's  parents  had  emigrated  with  him  to  South  America,  or  that  Charles 
Lamb  had  been  born  in  New  Holland  1  Imagine  Raphael  fallen  among  the  Pu- 
ritans, or  Washington  an  Italian,  or  Burns  and  Byron  changing  their  antecedents, 
or  Cromwell  in  an  age  of  peace  1  He  who  is  to  be  a  great  general  must  avoid 
being  shot  too  early ;  a  great  artist  or  critic  must  be  bom  at  particular  eras  in 
culture ;  a  reformer  during  a  fitting  phase  of  faith ;  a  scientist^  philosopher,  ol* 
teacher  must  not  too  far  anticipate  the  spirit  of  his  time ;  the  greatest  poets  rousi 
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find  their  language  at  a  particular  point  of  development ;  and  so  absolute  is  this 
necessity  that  one  language,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  seldom  produces 
more  than  one  first-rate  poet. 

It  is  a  law  that  holds  true  in  all  the  realms  of  life,  that  for  success  there  must 
be  an  open  field  ;  not  necessarily  a  pathway,  but  an  opportunity.  A  quite  in- 
domitable preoccupation  there  must  not  be.  If  you  cut  down  the  forest  trees, 
the  liberated  seeds  of  plants  that  for  ages  have  been  waiting  an  opportunity  will 
spring  up,  will  take  and  maintain  their  place  against  the  former  ^owths.  Na- 
ture aims  at  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  pioneer  who  fells  the  timber  aids  her  to 
carry  out  her  idea.  In  the  same  way  particular  men,  or  books,  or  institutions, 
or  ideas  occupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  others  equally  potent.  Posses- 
sion is  an  important  point  in  natural  as  well  as  in  human  law.  How  can  any 
trader  in  New  York  outgeneral  Stewart  ?  What  chance  is  there  for  the  ambi- 
tious young  politician  of  Massachusetts  while  Sumner  and  Wilson  hold  their 
places  ?  Even  a  slight  popular  melody  holds  its  own  for  a  year  against  all  new- 
comers ;  it  occupies  the  public  ear,  and  its  echoes  must  die  away  before  another 
air,  no  matter  how  taking,  will  be  listened  to.  But  in  due  course  of  time  it  will 
surely  be  forgotten.  This  is  the  "provision  made,"  as  Goethe  says,  "that  the 
trees  shall  not  grow  into  the  sky."  Death  and  change  prevent  these  alarming 
monopolies  from  being  established ;  and  novelties  are  still  in  the  order. 

But  all  obstacles  are  by  no  means  hindrances  to  success.  They  sometimes 
prove  to  be  the  most  fevoring  circumstances  which  seemed  the  most  adverse  to 
a  career.  Opposition  is  the  stimulus  and  the  aliment  of  many;  "to  some  he- 
roic tempers  martyrdom  is  the  richest  meed."  There  are  men  who  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  opposition ;  and  the  difficulties  that  men  of  genius  conquer  are 
their  gymnasia  and  palaestra,  their  exercise,  help,  and  stimulus.  Choice  diffi- 
culties, invaluable  infelicities,  have  contributed  to  their  advancement.  Thus 
Wordsworth,  who  was  born,  as  it  might  seem,  the  term  of  a  whole  generation 
earlier  than  his  fitting  epoch,  actually  appeared  in  literature  not  a  day  too  soon. 
He  had  to  shape  the  culture  of  a  nation,  to  create  an  audience  among  its  least 
willing  listeners ;  and  he  proved  equal  to  the  great  task  which  made  his  fame. 
He  conquered  recognition  at  last,  and  it  was  the  struggle  to  bring  the  world 
abreast  of  him  that  gave  him  enduring  power.  Had  he  sung  to  a  compliant  au- 
dience, the  world  would  not  have  granted  him  praise  and  remembrance  so  secure 
as  his  own. 

Of  the  difficulties,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  instead  of  aiding,  have  destroyed 
the  finest  genius,  we  can  have  but  a  vague  knowledge  ;  for  we  cannot  positively 
say  of  any  individual  that  he  would  have  been  a  prophet  had  he  fallen  upon  bet- 
ter times.  We  only  know  that  most  men  miss  their  best  possibilities.  Seldom 
does  the  misplaced  spirit  retrieve  itself;  yet  sometimes, 

In  the  after-sflence  sweet. 
When  strife  is  hushed,  oar  ears  doth  meet. 
Ascending  pure,  the  bell-like  fiune 
Of  this  or  that  down-trodden  name^ 
Delicate  spirits,  pushed  away 
In  the  hot  press  of  the  noonday. 

Such  are  the  saintly  natures  who  do  not  succeed  in  the  sense  of  attaining  a 
given  object  of  desire,  but  in  a  spontaneous  and  lovely  growth  of  character  that 
blooms  unconsciously  as  the  roses. 

In  a  word,  the  environment  generally  determines  quite  as  much  as  the  origi- 
nal endowment,  for  it  turns  the  scale  in  the  competition  of  countless  individuals 
that  are  equally  gifted.    Where  one  man  of  genius  is  born  at  the  best  time  and 
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to  the  most  fitting  conditions,  many  are  born  to  less  than  the  best  There  must 
be  a  rare  individual  and  there  must  be  an  extremely  rare  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances. The  coincidence  of  the  two  is  so  infrequent,  that  an  entire  race  may 
not  contribute  to  history  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  names. 

"  Nature  being  a  sower  of  men,  and  constantly  putting  her  hand  in  the  same 
sack,  distributes  over  the  soil  regularly  and  in  turn  about  the  same  proportion- 
ate quantity 'and  quality  of  seed.  But  in  the  handfuls  she  scatters  as  she  strides 
over  time  and  space,  not  all  germinate.  A  certain  moral  temperature  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  certain  talents  ;  if  this  is  wanting,  these  prove  abortive.  Con- 
sequently, as  the  temperature  changes,  so  will  the  species  of  talent  change  ;  if  it 
turns  in  an  opposite  direction,  talent  follows  ;  so  that,  in  general,  we  may  conceive 
moral  temperature  as  making  a  selection  among  different  species  of  talent,  allow- 
ing only  this  or  that  species  to  develop  itselfi  to  the  more  or  less  complete  ex- 
clusion of  others." 

Thus  Taine  ("Philosophy  of  Art")  illustrates  the  dominance  of  conditions. 

I  would  by  no  means  underrate  the  power  of  the  individual  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  success.  Unless,  however,  we  recognize  the  equal  power  of  the  second 
factor  in  the  product,  the  power  of  circumstances,  we  are  in  danger  of  making  a 
one-sided  statement  of  the  case. 

The  author  of  "  Hereditary  Genius"  says  (pp.  38,  39) :  "  I  believe  that  if  the 
'eminent '  men  of  any  period  had  been  changelings  when  babies,  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion of  those  who  survived  and  retained  their  health  up  to  fifty  years  of  age 
would,  notwithstanding  their  altered  circumstances,  have  equally  risen  to  emi- 
nence. Thus — to  take  a  strong  case — it  is  incredible  that  any  combination  of 
circumstances  could  have  repressed  Lord  Brougham  to  the  level  of  undistin- 
guished mediocrity.  If  a  man  is  gifted  with  vast  intellectual  power,  eagerness 
to  work,  and  power  of  working,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  such  a  man  should  be 
repressed.  The  world  is  always  tormented  with  difficulties  waiting  to  be  solved 
— struggling  with  ideas  and  feelings  to  which  it  can  give  no  adequate  expression. 
If,  then,  there  exists  a  man  capable  of  solving  those  difficulties,  or  of  giving  a 
voice  to  those  pent-up  feelings,  he  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  with  universal  accla- 
mation. We  may  almost  say  that  he  has  only  to  put  his  pen  to  paper  and  the 
thing  is  done." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intrinsic  and  transmissible  character  of  ability, 
of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  characters  of  all  varieties.  But  the  statement  I 
have  quoted,  though  true,  is  incomplete.  It  fails  to  account  for,  or  to  suggest 
any  way  of  accounting  for,  the  case  of  the  exceptional  men  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  the  signal  characters  of  their  age  or  generation.  Reputation,  as 
Galton  shows,  is  undoubtedly  a  criterion  of  greatness  ;  but  the  lack  of  reputa- 
tion does  not  always  prove  the  reverse.  The  greatest  natures,  born  under 
wholly  unfavorable  circumstances,  constantly  die  and  make  no  sign.  But  the 
majority  of  such  natures  win  a  more  or  less  complete  victory  over  circumstances  ; 
their  powerful  spirits  achieve  eminence  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  attain- 
able. Thus  their  success,  not  being  the  result  of  a  consummate  harmony  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  environment,  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  the  result  of 
intrinsic  individual  qualities.  They  are  the  men  who  are  great  in  spite  of  fate,  the 
**  illustrious  men  "  of  Galton*s  highest  class,  estimated  by  him  to  be  one  in  a  mil- 
lion. Most  of  these  men  would  have  won  an  equally  complete  victory  over  other 
obstacles  than  those  that  they  encountered ;  they  would  have  played  other  rdles 
quite  as  brilliantly,  though  failing  to  attain  their  highest  potential  success.  But 
in  the  case  of  men  who  have  attained  such  a  success,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
change  of  past  conditions  that  would  not  have  made  them  other  and  less  than 
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they  were.  They  would  have  become  eminent  or  illustrious  according  to  the 
less  or  greater  fortune  of  their  environment ;  but  absolutely  first-rate  fame  they 
could  not  have  won. 

The  "  illustrious  man  "  of  Galton'a  classification  is  the  man  who  conquers  all 
obstacles  that  he  can  reach,  and  shapes  all  conditions  that  are  not  quite  beyond 
control ;  who  docs  the  utmost  that  the  gods  allow  when  they  are  not  in  the  su- 
premest  mood  of  favor.  He  might  have  been  more,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
less  than  illustrious. 

Of  this  class  D'Alembert  was  a  good  example.  Commencing  his  career  as  a 
foundling,  he  was  successively  a  pauper,  a  glazier's  apprentice,  and — at  the  age 
of  twenty-four — ^a  scholar  of  the  first  rank  of  celebrity.  Such  wonderful  endow- 
ments as  his  could  hardly  have  failed  to  win  great  success  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  had  he  been  born  before  the  law  of  gravitation  had  been  discov- 
ered, he  might  have  become  more  than  illustrious.  He  might  have  won  the 
glory  that  Newton — in  whom  all  happy  conditions  concurred — had  won  before 
him.  Newtons  are  born  among  us  still;  but  the  paths  of  the  planets  have  been 
traced.  There  are  Miltons  still ;  but  the  conditions  which  made  possible  the 
Christian  epic  belong  to  a  past  that  cannot  be  reproduced.  Our  great  minds, 
bent  upon  science  and  material  improvement,  find  new  opportunities  and  methods 
of  distinction.  Possibly  a  poetic  cycle  may  return  when  the  capabilities  of  steam 
are  realized. 

Fourier  thinks  that,  under  improved  social  conditions,  the  ratio  of  illustrious 
men  might  be  brought  up  as  high  as  one  in  sixteen  hundred,  the  number  of  a 
**  phalanx."  Each  community,  he  argues,  may  have  its  Newton  and  its  Homer, 
and  may  suffice  to  itself  for  the  finest  spiritual  activities  as  well  as  for  the  rough- 
est toiL 

This  speculation  may  not  after  all  be  foolish  in  totoj  for  the  percentage  of 
superior  character  is  certainly  capable  of  increase.  The  distance  already  trav- 
ersed between  our  savage  ancestors  and  ourselves  is  wider  than  the  interval 
which  separates  modem  society  from  Utopia  itself.  But  to  reach  Utopia,  as  well 
as  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  requires  incredible  periods  of  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  record  of  the  best  minds  is  that  of  a  search  for  climate. 
Where  is  the  best  atmosphere  and  temperature  for  the  spirit?  This  desire  and 
unrest  especially  inspires  the  American  mind;  it  draws  our  scholars  to  Europe, 
our  poets  and  our  men  of  science,  quite  as  strongly  as  the  pleasure-seekers. 
We  think  that  an  older  civilization  than  our  own  may  also  prove  a  better  one 
for  us  ;  that  there  it  may  be  possible  to  grow  better  than  at  home ;  to  set  forth 
from  a  higher  point  of  departure.  The  German,  the  Frenchman,  begins  with  a 
superior  education,  has  the  most  advanced  intellectual  standards  from  the  start 
Goethe  had  the  entire  civilization  of  continental  Europe  to  back  him.  An  Eng- 
lishman or  an  Italian  leaves  his  university  with  the  advantage  of  a  whole  life- 
time of  culture  over  the  colonist  Of  what  use  is  it  for  a  South  American  or  a 
New  Zealander  to  aim,  as  yet,  at  distinguished  intellectual  achievements  ?  He 
has  no  environment  The  American  finds  himself  handicapped  in  the  race  for 
culture. 

We  know  very  well  where  to  expect  philosophy,  art,  and  poetry.  The  habitats 
of  the  sciences  arc  limited,  and  each  branch  of  culture  thrives  best  within  its 
definite  zone.  Varieties  of  ability  belong  to  different  soils,  as  distinctly  as  fiixits 
and  grains  are  distributed.  Singers  grow  in  Italy  and  Puritans  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Even  the  fiame  of  genius  has  its  lines  of  highest  temperature. 

Great  is  individuality ;  yet  character  of  every  kind  is  by  no  means  entirely 
an  afiair  of  the  individual.    Character  is,  more  thaui  has  been  supposed,  an  af 
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£iir  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Geuius  is  mighty  ;  yet  genius  bends,  and  yields, 
and  swa}S  to  circumstance,  is  made  or  broken  by  its  conditions,  which  stunt,  or 
aid,  or  slay,  or  crown  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  the  unpalatable  truth 
which  men  in  all  ages  have  recognized,  saying,  We  are  in  the  bands  of  the 
Fates.  But  when  they  reflect  upon  their  own  power  to  toil,  to  conquer,  to  shape 
the  Fates  themselves,  they  say  also.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  gods. 

The  profoundest  sufferings  are  those  of  the  fine  soul  which  discovers  at  last 
that  it  is  hopelessly  misplaced,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Fates.  The  disci- 
pline of  deep  experiences,  the  fruit  of  sorrow — devotees  speak  of  these  things 
as  if  they  were  known  only  in  their  private  experience.  Far  more  grave  and 
general  are  these  £acts  than  even  the  best  of  people  who  make  it  a  business  to 
profess  goodness  know.  In  no  religion  is  there  any  monopoly  of  the  great  ex- 
periences of  pain  or  joy.  No  renunciation  is  more  sharp  than  that  of  tlie  aspir- 
ing spirit  which  finds  that  it  cannot  by  any*  means  attain  its  own  development ; 
that  it  must  accept  the  position  and  watch  henceforward  the  slow  death  of  its 
better  selfl  What  is  the  loss  of  a  child  or  of  a  consort  to  this  conscious  loss  of 
one's  own  soul  ? 

I  have  seen  no  life  more  sad  than  that  which  is  led  in  many  of  our  country 
households.  A  girl  of  talent  discovers  in  her  quiet  home  that  she  inhabits  a 
garden  that  can  give  her  no  adequate  nourishment,  and  breathes  an  atmosphere 
which  has  no  breath  of  the  life  she  needs.  There  is  no  society,  no  contact  with 
superior  persons,  little  access  even  to  superior  books.  Her  brothers  go  away 
freely,  one  by  one,  to  seek  a  better  fortune ;  but  she  must  remain  in  this  inac- 
tive home,  and  wait,  she  knows  not  for  what.  She  sees  that  for  a  lifetime"  she  ie 
to  be  subjected  to  an  experiment  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  mouse  placed  in 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  The  life  of  her  body  will  continue,  but 
only  to  watch  the  slowly  wasting  life  of  her  spirit 

No  position  is  more  pathetic  than  this.  What  is  the  dread  of  future  punish- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  present  starvation  of  the  soul  ?  We  need  not  an- 
ticipate an  inexpressible  misery,  nor  expect  to  assign  it  to  others.  Purgatory  is 
a  present  fact ;  but  it  exists  in  the  best  and  purest  households  rather  than  in  the 
worst  It  exists  in  the  cramped  homes  of  our  country  towns,  where  daughters 
walk  sadly  in  their  Others*  gardens,  restless,  wan,  as  the  shades  of  the  Inferno. 
The  unsatisfied  and  unsatisfiable  desire,  the  aspiration  toward  achievement,  the 
hunger  for  activity,  the  longing  for  sympathy,  the  need  of  work,  the  absence  of 
ibat  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  and  fellowship  that  is  equally  necessary  for  a  fine 
development  in  character  or  in  culture,  the  environment  of  an  unworthy  society, 
die  bondage  of  a  false  position — the  lack,  in  short,  of  nearly  all  the  aids  to  a 
healthy  life  and  growth — ^all  these  things  our  finest  natures  long  endure  before 
they  sink  into  the  commonplace. 

The  last  transformation  is  made  insensibly ;  for  nature,  considerate  in  her  se- 
verity, does  not  permit  the  sufferers  to  remain  conscious  to  the  end.  As  to 
charmed  aninuils,  she  sends  to  them  the  kind  unconsciousness  of  approaching 
death ;  she  bathes  them  in  a  Lethe  of  formulas,  creeds,  and  resignations  ;  and 
each  stranded  spirit  slowly  loses  the  dream  of  his  youth,  and  forgets  that  ever  he 
set  forth  with  **  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes.'* 

The  whole  philosophy  of  renunciation  puts  upon  us  no  such  stress,  offers  no 
such  moral  opportunity,  as  that  which  constantly  occurs  in  these  trials  of  fate. 
The  ordinary  religionist  endures  suffering,  for  he  expects  compensation  ;  but  it 
reqtiires  a  higher  fortitude  to  lose  the  total  opportunity  of  existence  without  a  mur- 
mtnr.  The  heroism  of  the  stoic  is  the  surprising  thing.  It  is  in  meeting  as  boldly 
as  he  the  last  bitterness  of  truth  that  the  spirit  gains  its  strength.    Wewiil  not  be 
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under  bonds  to  prove  that  the  universe  is  a  pleasant  place.  The  brave  girl  or 
youth  can  face  the  facts  of  it;  and,  so  living  and  thinking,  finds  that  the  reli- 
gionist's disciplines  are  unreal  in  comparison,  painted  demons  instead  of  an 
actual  enemy.  No  courage  is  comparable  to  that  of  him  who  dares  to  think  for 
himself. 

In  the  failure  even  of  what  are  called  selfish  desires  there  is  often  inestima- 
ble interest  Is  it  possible  to  divine  the  agony  of  proud  hearts  broken,  grand 
ambitions  overthrown  ?  I  would  that  we  could  enter  into  the  solemn  palaces 
of  ruined  ambitions.  What  a  sense  of  infinite  loss  comes  over  the  defeated 
general,  the  dethroned  and  captive  emperor  !  Even  the  obscurest  aspirant,  in 
whom  a  universal  aspiration  is  foiled,  feels  that  he  has  lost  the  inheritance  of 
all  time.  How  terrible  to  see  the  consequences  of  a  great  mistake,  to  know  that 
the  turning  of  a  hand,  the  easy  alternative  of  a  choice,  a  word,  might  have  led  to 
deathless  remembrance  instead  of  cruel  contempt  and  mdre  cruel  oblivion  ! 

War  produces  these  great  experiences,  these  inconceivable  sensations  ;  and 
men  make  war  mainly  because  it  3rields  such  profound  emotions.  Both  to  the 
leader  and  to  the  private  soldier  it  offers  unequalled  excitements  to  the  imagina- 
tion, unrivalled  spectacles  to  the  sense.  To  the  popular  judgment  no  phenomena 
are  so  stupendous.  A  proud  empire  is  hurled  in  a  month,  in  a  day,  from  the  van 
to  the  rear  of  nations  ;  again,  as  of  old,  a  captive  emperor  graces  for  us  a  mod- 
ern triumph,  and  is  exposed  to  personal  insult  and  contumely,  *^  wiping  his  eyes 
with  his  glove";  again  there  is  a  fugitive  empress  and  court,  and  the  rabble 
stray  through  the  palaces  ;  and  again  captured  generals,  armies,  and  trophies  of 
war  are  led  in  bitter  shame  through  the  jubilant  streets  of  a  conqueror's  capital. 
We  witness  a  Roman  triumph ;  its  events  burst  upon  us  clamorously  from 
the  clear  skies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  civilization 
that  some  had  fancied  serene.  It  is  to  witness  these  things  that  men  are  still 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives.  To  attempt  these  successes,  to  risk  these  perdi- 
tions, to  thrill  under  these  profound  excitements,  men  rush  to  arms  as  of  old ; 
and  no  military  government  could  stand  for  a  month  did  not  war  evoke  a  uni- 
versal sympathy  of  men,  did  not  its  solemn  pageants  of  shame  and  glory,  death 
and  victory,  touch  the  profoundest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  We  regret  the 
feet  in  vain,  for  the  love  of  war  is  a  master  passion  of  the  race. 

For  those  who  fail  there  is  consolation  even  in  philosophy.  Austere  as  are 
the  Fates,  it  is  not  a  malignant  or  vindictive  punishment  that  makes  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  who  fail ;  it  is  error,  weakness,  coldness  that  undoes  them.  Do  not 
believe  the  unproven  legend,  though  all  the  world  should  afBrm  it,  that  a  dark 
Ahriman  moves  across  the  spaces  between  the  planets  and  casts  a  baleful 
shadow  upon  our  own. 

I  would  not  offer  cold  comfort  to  those  who  suffer ;  yet  I  have  taken  no 
pledge  to  argue  that  the  world  is  comfortable.  Still,  it  is  less  hard  to  endure 
the  penalties  that  an  impersonal  fate  inflicts  than  the  sore  pang  of  onslaught 
from  a  spirit  that  decrees  and  brings  you  evil.  All  that  is  bad  we  have  at  home. 
Where  is  the  authentic  account  of  any  darker  or  more  noxious  passions  than  our 
own  ? 

Sorrow,  pain,  catastrophe,  destruction  are  common  enough  ;  and  not  only 
common,  but  swift,  inevitable,  terrible ;  yet  after  honest  inquiry  and  search,  I 
for  one  have  not  found,  in  the  furthest  depth  of  the  universe,  any  malignity.  If 
Pan  excluded  it,  should  he  not  take  high  rank  among  the  successful  ? 

Titus  Munson  Coan,  M,  D. 
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COME  hither,  Czar.  It  seems  almost  cruel  to  disturb  you  as  you  lie  there, 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  the  firelight  gleaming 
on  your  satin-smooth  coat  and  showing  off  your  huge  bulk  against  its  ruddy 
glow.  But  1  feel  sad  and  lonely  to-night,  old  fellow,  and  I  would  fain  realize  in 
your  companionship  that  there  is  one  creature  on  earth  that  truly  loves  me,  even 
though  that  creature  be  but  a  dog.  So  come,  sir — come — wake  up.  Ah,  that 
is  right ;  up  with  you.  Czar — up  with  you  !  put  your  great  paws  on  my  shoulders 
and  rub  your  head  against  my  cheek,  which  has  seldom  known  so  honest  a 
caress.  But  gently,  gently  ;  that  will  do  !  You  are  apt  to  forget  th^j^ou  are 
rather  larger  than  a  good-sized  calf;  so  your  gambols  are  the  revers^Bt  light- 
some, and  your  fondness,  when  too  demonstrative,  speedily  becomes  oppressive. 
Sit  down  beside  me,  now,  and  lay  your  head  upon  my  knee,  so  that  I  can  rest  my 
hand  upon  it,  for  my  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  events  of  the  past,  and  the  fierce 
satisfaction  that  thrills  my  heart  whenever  I  look  at  your  massive  chest  and  pow- 
erful jaws,  and  strong  white  teeth,  is  the  only  vestige  of  gladness  that  those 
events  have  left  to  me. 

The  £ickenng  flame  flashes  up  now,  and  brings  out  into  vivid  distinctness 
the  picture  that  hangs  above  the  mantelpiece,  a  picture  that  to-morrow  will  claim 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  attention  from  the  persons  who  will  doubtless  come 
in  great  numbers  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  "  the  elegant  country-seat  known 
as  Maudesleigh,  situated  on  the  Hudson  River,  just  twenty  miles  from  New 
York,  and  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  Westbrook  station."  I  believe  I  have 
quoted  the  advertisement  correctly.  Everything  is  to  be  disposed  of  to-mor- 
row— liouse,  grounds,  plants,  furniture,  pictures,  bronzes,  books— everything  ej^- 
cept  you,  my  great  Russian  bloodhound,  and  yonder  picture.  That  shall  remain 
in  my  possession.  No  scandal-loving  purchaser  shall  ever  point  to  it  as  a  like- 
ness of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Kerrison,  and  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  celebrated 
divorce  case.  I  will  keep  that  painting  as  a  memento  of  my  past  folly  and  the 
cruel  punishment  which  awaited  my  blind  infatuation. 

The  picture  was  christened  by  the  artist  "The  Sleeping  Duenna."  The 
scene  is  in  Venice,  and  by  the  costumes  the  action  transpires  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  represents  a  large  arched  window  with  carved  and  massive  stone  framework, 
and  with  a  slightly  projecting  balcony,  over  whose  heavy  stone  balustrade  hangs 
a  rich  drapery  of  silver-gray  damask,  while  at  one  side  on  its  broad  ledge  there 
stands  a  slender  rosebush,  planted  in  an  antique  vase,  and  bearing  one  or  two 
brilliant  blood-red  blossoms.  Two  persons  are  seated  in  this  balcony.  One,  an 
aged  dame,  attired  in  a  dark  heavy-looking  robe  with  stiffly  starched  ruff  and 
slashed  sleeves,  clutches  her  great  feather  fan  with  instinctive  care,  while  her 
drowsy  head  droops  sideways  against  the  framework  of  the  window,  and  she  sits 
there  fast  asleep.  The  other,  a  fair-haired,  childish-looking  girl,  leans  forward 
with  smiling  mouth  and  downward-glancing  eyes,  gazing  intently  upon  the  move- 
ments of  some  personage  below.  The  expression  of  pleased  recognition  and  in- 
terest on  her  pretty  features  betrays  to  the  spectator  that  it  is  no  chance  passer- 
by that  has  so  attracted  her  attention,  and  imagination  readily  depicts  the  gliding 
gondola  and  the  gallant  cavalier  on  which  she  looks.  She  is  in  the  act  of  drop- 
ping from  ber  slender  outstretched  hand  a  spray  of  scarlet  roses,  apparently  just 
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plucked  from  the  plant  at  her  side,  a  love  gift  or  a  sip^nal  to  the  lover  beneath. 
In  her  fair  frivolous  face,  with  its  coquettish  yet  childish  smile  and  its  expression 
of  gratified  vanity,  we  read  no  tragic  story  of  real  passion,  of  true  though  guilty 
love.  It  is  the  face  of  a  weak,  vain,  heedless  woman  ;  one  who  might  have  been 
the  heroine  of  some  ancient  Spanish  comedy  of  cloak  and  sword,  or  the  central 
figure  of  a  merry  tale  like  those  told  by  Boccaccio  and  Margaret  of  Navarre  ;  a 
woman  beautiful  and  fascinating,  it  is  true,  with  that  girlish,  child-like  beauty  and 
seemingly  innocent  fascination  which  possess  such  wondrous  power  to  ensnare 
the  hearts  and  bewilder  the  brains  of  the  wisest  of  men,  but  lacking  all  depth 
of  feeling,  all  true  nobility  of  soul. 

In  the  background  the  scene  deepens  into  tragedy.  The  damask  window 
curtain  has  just  been  swept  aside  by  a  man,  handsome  and  noble-looking,  but  no 
longer  young ;  a  splendidly-attired,  dark-browed  Venetian,  whose  deep,  pas- 
sionate eyes,  and  frowning  brow,  and  clenched  liand  reveal  to  us  the  love  and 
jealousy  and  revengeful  ire  of  the  betrayed  husband,  who  has  learned  in  that  one 
glance  the  story  of  his  wife's  faithlessness  and  his  own  despair.  There  is  more 
than  anger  or  revenge  written  on  that  dark,  stormy  fece.  Love  strong  and  fer- 
vent and  sorrow  cruel  in  its  intensity  blend  with  the  fiercer  passions  and  contend 
with  them  for  the  mastery.  He  has  loved  that  woman,  and  his  heart  in  that  one 
moment  of  revelation  has  been  made  desolate.  Poor  shallow-souled,  careless 
child,  dropping  her  signal-flowers  with  that  thoughtless  smile,  how  little  she 
dreams  or  has  ever  thought  of  the  terrible  retribution  which  she  has  herself 
dragged  down  upon  her  head-^of  the  stormy  desolation  she  has  brought  upon 
her  husband's  life. 

I  think  if  at  the  judgment  day  a  voice  arises  to  plead  for  such  women  as 
these,  the  words  will  be  those  of  thatdivinest  utterance  of  the  Great  Intercessor, 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  knew  not  what  they  did  ! " 

I  have  frequently  been  told  by  connoisseurs  and  artists  that  this  picture  is  a 
remarkably  fine  work  of  art.  It  was,  however,  neither  for  the  excellence  of  its 
execution  nor  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  scene  therein  portrayed  that  I  be- 
^me  its  possessor,  but  for  the  striking  resemblance  which  the  features  of  the 
golden-haired  girl  bore  to  a  face  seen  then  only  for  the  first  time,  but  already  in- 
delibly imprinted  on  my  memory — the  face  of  Maude  Pemberton.  The  like- 
ness is  altogether  an  accidental  one  ;  the  artist  had  never  even  seen  Miss  Pem- 
berton, but  looking  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  for  the  face  of  a  vain,  shallow,  un- 
principled woman,  his  genius  portrayed  for  him  that  girlish,  soulless  beauty, 
and  he  traced  the  portrait  of  my  future  wife. 

I  married  late  in  life.  I  was  what  is  usually  termed  a  self-made  man ;  that  is 
to  say.  Heaven  gave  me,  not  genius,  but  something  better,  namely,  common  sense  ; 
and  I  turned  the  gift  to  a  profitable  account.  •  In  my  early  days  I  was  too  much 
engrossed  in  the  cares  and  toils  of  life  to  waste  much  thought  on  the  softer  pas- 
sions ;  and  when  at  last  the  goal  of  my  endeavors  was  reached  and  the  goMen 
prize  won,  I  had  shaped  for  myself  an  existence  wherein  my  business  by  day 
and  my  library  in  the  evening  filled  up  my  days,  and  left  no  time  for  the  pur- 
suit of  thosc'social  pleasures  for  which,  however,  I  felt  I  could  speedily  acquire 
a  liking.  I  was  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  fortune- 
hunting  mammas  and  mercenary  damsels,  and  I  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven 
heart-whole,  fancy-free,  and  a  single  man. 

One  evening  I  found  myself  occupying  a  seat  in  the  parquet  of  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Opera  House.  I  was  fond  of  theatrical  and  musical  entertain- 
ments, and  often  passed  an  evening  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  numerous  places 
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of  amasemcnt  hi  New  York.  On  the  night  in  question,  the  dreary  ugliness  of 
this,  the  most  dismal  of  American  opera  houses,  was  enlivened  by  the  fair  faces, 
the  brilliant  toilets,  and  the  noisy  chatter  of  a  crowded  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence. I  had  come  to  listen  to  the  music,  arid  was  much  disturbed  by  the  inces- 
sant talking  which  went  on  around  me,  a  party  occupying  seats  in  the  front  row 
immediately  above  me  being  especially  annoying.  They  kept  up  a  continual 
stream  of  conversation  and  laughter  in  very  audible  tones,  till  at  last,  fairly  out 
of  patience,  I  turned  and  looked  up,  hopingthat  my  indignant  glances  would  have 
some  effect  in  reducing  my  tormentors  to  silence.  As  1  did  so,  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  face  of  a  young  girl  who,  with  parted  lips  and  eager  gaze,  was  leaning 
over  the  front  of  one  of  the  boxes,  and  looking  intently  at  the  performance  on 
the  stage.  As  the  flame  in  yonder  fireplace  seizes  on  the  fresh-placed  logs  and 
flashes  upward  into -new  brightness,  it  shines  upon  the  painted  image  of  the 
beauty  revealed  to  me  at  that  moment,  the  face  that  fascinated  my  gaze  and  en- 
thralled my  heart.  "Cest  la  fatality  ! "  sings  La  Belle  H^l^ne,  in  that  opera  of 
Offenbach's  which  I  have  too  much  cause  to  remember.  It  was  fatality,  the 
blind  infatuation  which  seized  upon  me  in  that  moment,  and  which  held  me  cap- 
tive till  a  few  short  months  ago.  I  loved  Maude  Pemberton  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  I  looked  upon  her,  and  I  left  the  theatre  with  the  settled  purpose  (un- 
avowed  even  to  myself,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  existing)  of  making  her  my  wife. 

Madness !  you  will  say.  Ah,  yes,  it  was  madness ;  but  are  any  of  us  so 
wise  that  we  may  forever  escape  from  the  commission  of  acts  of  insane  folly  ? 
Is  any  mind  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  may  not  be  swayed  by  one  of  those 
sudden  impulses,  prompted  by  the  feelings  and  passions  which  may  have  seemed 
dead,  but  were  but  sleeping  ?  In  my  youth  1  had  never  loved,  and  my  fate  when 
it  came  met  me  in  this  insane,  unreasoning  guise. 

The  next  day,  while  walking  down  Broadway  to  my  place  of  business,  I 
chanced  to  pause  in  passing  (as  I  often  did)  at  the  window  of  a  well-known  pic- 
ture dealer,  wherein  that  morning  was  exposed  the  painting  of  the  "  Sleeping 
Duenna.**  Struck  by  the  marvellous  resemblance  borne  by  the  heroine  to  the 
young  girl  whose  face  had  so  charmed  me,  I  entered  the'shop  and.  inquired  the 
price  of  the  picture.  Five  minutes  later  I  was  its  possessor.  No  ominous 
forebodings  filled  my  soul  as  I  looked  upon  the  scene  of  falsehood,  jealousy,  and 
despair  therein  portrayed  ;  to  me  the  picture  taught  no  lesson,  conveyed  no 
warning ;  and  I  quitted  the  store  with  a  fresh  dreani  of  Maude  Pemberton's  love- 
liness floating  before  my  mental  vision. 

I  pass  over  all  the  details  respecting  the  time  and  place  where  I  first  made 
her  acquaintance,  as  well  as  the  whole  history  of  my  wooing.  Looking  back  on 
that  period,  I  can  but  cry  aloud  in  bitter  indignation  at  my  own  folly,  O  blind — 
blind  fool !  duped  by  the  soft  lustre  of  a  young  girl's  eyes,  maddened  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  smile,  was  your  punishment  greater  than  your  weakness  deserved  ? 

And  yet  I  think  I  can  plead  some  excuse.  I  have  seen  more  beautiful  women 
than  Maude  Pemberton,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  who  was  more  fascinating ; 
not  with  the  graceful  and  practised  wiles  of  an  accomplished  woman  of  the  world, 
or  the  sparkling  witcheries  of  a  brilliant  conversationalist ;  but  with  a  charm 
more  novel  and  potent  than  either.  Her  art  wore  an  impenetrable  mask  of  art- 
lessness.  She  attracted  by  all  the  winning  graces  of  a  naive  and  lovely  child, 
joined  to  the  tact  and  savoir  faire  of  a  practised  coquette.  The  very  character 
of  her  beauty,  her  large  soft  blue  eyes  with  their  expression  of  innocent  wonder, 
ber  small  expressive  mouth,  whose  flexible  lines  varied  with  every  passing  emo- 
tion, bcr  delicate  features,  wavy  sunny  hair,  and  rose-leaf  complexion,  all  aided  p 
iHrprodiSGiog  the  effect  she  desired.    It  was  impossible  to  lo«i^  at^those  innoom 
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eyes,  that  childish  mouth,  and  believe  that  the  soul  therein  revealed  could  har- 
bor a  thought  of  evil  or  of  guile.  At  least  such  was  my  conviction,  and  I  never 
wavered  in  it,  not  even  when  all  my  acquaintances,  whether  friends  or  foes,  on 
learning  of  my  devotion  to  Miss  Pemberton,  hastened  to  me  to  utter  words  of 
warning  and  advice.  For  the  young  lady  in  question  was  well  known  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  New  York.  She  had  been  *'  talked  about,"  as  the  saying 
is,  and  the  hero  of  the  romance  was  one  of  those  characters  who  infest  society 
as  the  cobra  de  capellodoes  the  dwelling  houses  of  India,  gliding  about  on  a  poison- 
ous mission  of  destructiveness ;  a  married  flirt  of  notoriously  bad  character,  but 
of  excellent  social  standing,  by  name  Gordon  Arnold.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  with  soft,  sleepy  hazel  eyes,  and  manners  that  in  languor  matched  his  eyes, 
while  his  voice  was  always  pitched  to  that  tender  undertone  that  is  so  effective 
with  women  ;  and  he  invariably  conversed  with  a  lady  in  such  tones  and  with 
such  looks,  that  a  bystander  on  beholding  them  would  have  sworn  he  was  utter- 
ing the  most  fervent  protestations  of  love,  though  his  talk  would  probably  be 
about  the  last  party  or  the  newest  opera.  He  was  tall,  slightly  built,  and  of 
a  delicate  appearance,  and  the  interesting  pallor  of  his  complexion  was  set  off 
by  the  dark  fringes  of  a  silky-looking  but  very  heavy  moustache.  He  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  that  had  ever  graced  New  York  society,  and 
she  or  her  guardians  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having  all  her  large  fortune  so 
tied  up  that  her  husband  could  not  touch  it ;  an  arrangement  which,  it  was  whis- 
pered, had  prevented  the  elopement  of  the  fascinating  Gordon  with  a  brilliant 
married  lady,  the  funds  for  the  proposed  trip  not  being  forthcoming  on  the  gen- 
tleman's part. 

Such  was  the  personage  whose  name  scandal  had  coupled  with  that  of  Miss 
Pemberton.  The  Pemberton  family  were  in  very  reduced  circumstances,  the 
father  having  died  insolvent  some  years  before,  and  the  widow  and  the  children, 
comprising  besides  Maude  two  younger  girls  and  two  boys  still  younger,  had 
been  forced  to  live  in  a  very  simple  and  retired  manner.  But  the  charms  and 
social  graces  of  the  eldest  daughter  had  insured  her  a  position  in  fashionable 
society,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  admiration  from  its  votaries.  Mrs.  Pem^ 
berton  was  a  weak,  foolish  woman,  utterly  incapable  of  guiding  or  governing  her 
children ;  so  that  when  the  rot^/  Gordon  Arnold  singled  out  Maude  as  the 
object  of  his  compromising  attentions,  she  was  powerless  to  interfere.  The 
young  lady  was  only  too  charmed  to  be  the  chosen  Cynthia  of  Mr.  Arnold*s  min- 
utes. Gossips  whispered,  elderly  matrons  shook  their  heads,  and  gay  youths 
looked  askance  and  smiled  whenever  the  pair  in  question  were  seen  promenad- 
ing together  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  or  conversing  in  whispers  at  some  place  of 
public  resort  Married  ladies  of  severe  principles  began  to  **  cut "  Miss  Pember- 
ton, and  modest  girls  ceased  to  visit  her,  and  the  affair  was  beginning  to  assume 
a  serious  phase  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  Mrs.  Gordon  Arnold  had 
been  ordered  to  Europe  by  her  physicians,  and  that  she,  with  her  husband  and 
children,  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Havre.  Of  course  it  was  immediately  ru- 
mored that  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  sudden  loss  of  health  ;  and 
scandal-mongers  even  declared  that  a  separation  was  the  penally  she  was  pre- 
pared to  inflict  on  her  husband,  in  case  he  refused  to  accompany  her.  But  the 
fascinating  Gordon  was  too  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  procured  for  him  by  his 
wife's  large  income  to  object ;  and  at  the  time  I  first  made  Miss  Pemberton's 
acquaintance,  the  Arnold  family  had  been  absent  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year. 

Such  was  the  tale  which  my  friends  as  well  as  my  foes  hastened  to  pour  into 
my  unwilling  ears  so  soon  as  my  attentions  to  Maude  Pemberton  became  an  es- 
tablished feet.     I  listened  with  stubborn   incredulity,  me ntallyv-^SoysinEr  itjie 
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speakers  of  gross  exaggeration,  if  not  of  actual  falsehood;  and  with  indignation 
against  those  who  could  so  misrepresent  the  girlish  imprudence,  the  ardent 
friendship  of  that  naive  and  candid  soul  rising  hot  within  my  breast.  It  was 
after  one  of  these  conversations  that  I  hastened  to  purchase  the  splendid  parure 
of  turquoises  and  diamonds  which  was  my  first  gift  to  her,  and  I  went  from  lis- 
tening to  another  to  offer  her  my  hand.  Opposition  and  warning  only  confirmed 
me  in  my  mad  passion,  only  rendered  me  more  determined  to  make  amends  to 
this  cruelly-wronged  angel  by  making  her  my  wife.  Again  I  cry  aloud  in  bitter 
scorn  at  my  own  folly,  Blind — blind  ! 

Well,  one  lovely  day  in  autumn  we  were  married.  It  was  quite  a  gay  wed- 
ding, and  the  bride's  veil  and  flounces  of  costly  point  appliqu^  were  deservedly 
admired,  and  next  week  obtained  the  distinction  of  a  paragraph  in  the  *'  Home 
Journal."  I  say  **  costly "  advisedly,  for  before  we  had  been  married  six  weeks 
-  Maude  came  to  me,  drowned  in  tears  and  with  the  dressmaker's  bill  in  her 
hands.  *'  Poor  mamma  has  lost  so  much  money,"  she  sobbed,  ''and  it  will  just 
ruin  her  to  pay  this  horrible  bill.  Dear  Richard," — ^and  the  blue  eyes  overflowed 
and  the  rosebud  mouth  quivered, — "  will  not  you  ?  "    And  I  did. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  marriage  I  received  from  a  friend  who  had  long  resided 
in  Russia  a  gift  of  a  g^eat  shambling  black  puppy,  which,  he  assured  me,  was  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  purest  race  of  the  Siberian  bloodhound.  I 
cannot  say  tliat  I  fully  appreciated  his  present  at  the  time  1  received  it ;  but  as 
the  creature  increased  in  size  and  beauty,  and  displayed  wonderful  intelligence 
as  well  as  affection  for  me,  I  speedily  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  Czar  was  my 
constant  companion,  going  down  with  me  to  my  place  of  business  every  morning, 
and  never  quitting  my  side  during  the  day*  My  wife  never  could  endure  him ; 
she  called  him  "a  horrid  beast,"  and  professed  to  be  terribly  afraid  of  him, 
though  he  was  gentleness  itself  to  all  members  of  the  household,  and  only  dis- 
played his  ferocity  when  unauthorized  intruders  made  their  appearance  about  the 
premises. 

Upon  our  return  from  the  usual  bridal  tour  to  Niagara  and  Trenton  Kails,  I 
purchased  a  house  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  furnished  it  splendidly.  I  had  no  ro- 
mantic or  old-fogy  ideas  about  a  life  of  seclusion,  a  iite-d-iiU  of  domestic  bliss  ; 
for  I  knew  that  Maude  was  fond  of  society,  and  I  had  no  wisl\  to  thwart  her  de- 
sires and  render  her  unhappy  by  insisting  upon  her  relinquishing  all  share  in 
those  amusements  in  which  she  delighted.  So  the  beautifbl  Mrs.  Kerrison  soo^i 
became  a  star  in  fashionable  society.  Her  personal  loveliness,  her  dress,  her 
equipage,  her  balls,  were  all  quoted  as  models  of  perfection ;  and  the  little  pec- 
cadillos of  Maude  Pemberton  were  all  forgotten,  or  at  least  freely  forgiven. 

I  soon  found  out  that  there  was  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  my  wife  to 
put  me  into  the  background,  to  reduce  me  in  short  to  that  dismal  creature,  the 
ignored  husband  of  a  fashionable  wife.  But  my  pretty  Maude  had  reckoned 
without  her  host  when  she  cast  me  for  the  r61e  of  a  supernumerary  in  the  brilliant 
comedy  of  her  life.  1  speedily  gave  her  to  understand  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
supernumerary,  I  was  chief  manager,  and  that  if  she  persisted  in  the  line  of 
conduct  she  had  chosen,  I  should  simply  ring  down  the  curtain  and  extinguish 
the  lights  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  continuance  of  her  gayety  and  extravagance 
depended  upon  the  amount  of  respect  and  deference  which  she  might  be  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  me.  She  comprehended  the  situation  and  accepted  it  at  once. 
Her  tact  was  perfect,  and  we  came  to  a  mutual  understanding  without  ever 
having  exchanged  a  word  upon  the  subject  Still,  through  all  this  my  love  and 
Indulgence  never  foiled.  I  regarded  all  Maude's  faults  as  the  foibles  of  a  petted 
€tlSi&\  and  while  striving  to  correct  them,  I  forbore  to  cjiide  or  to  punish. 
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The  winter  passed  awsy,  the  gay  season  came  to  an  end,  and  society  subsided 
into  tea  parties  and  luncheon  parties  as  pious  substitutes  for  dinners  and  balls. 
I  took  advantage  of  this  interregnum  to  conclude  my  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  country-seat  on  the  Hudson,  which  had  struck  my  fancy  greatly  when 
I  visited  it  some  years  before.  I  rechristened  my  new  acquisition  by  tlie  name  of 
Maudesleigh,  and  the  selection  and  purchase  of  furniture  and  knickknacks  for  its 
adornment  formed  Maude's  chief  amusement  when  she  grew  weaned  of  church- 
going,  which  was  when  she  had  heard  all  the  best  singers  and  new  anthems  in 
the  different  choirs  of  the  £&shionable  churches  in  our  imn>edlate  neighborhood. 
The  suite  of  rooms  which  she  selected  for  herself  were  very  conveniently 
arranged.  They  comprised  a  bedroom  and  dressing-room  on  the  second 
floor,  opening  out  of  the  main  landing,  which  there  formed  a  large*  square  halL 
Beyond  the  dressing-room,  and  opening  into  it,  was  a  third  room  of  small  size, 
which  my  wife  christened  her  library  by  virtue  of  the  bookcase  and  secretary  of 
ebony  and  gold  wherewith  she  caused  it  to  be  decorated,  though  she  was  rather 
puzzled  how  to  fill  the  bookcase,  as  Ouida's  novels  and  the  poems  of  Owen 
Meredith  and  Swinburne  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  her  literary  possessions. 
Besides  the  entrance  to  the  dressing-room,  there  was  another  mode  of  exit  from 
this  library,  a  small  door  which  opened  directly  upon  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs 
leading  downward  to  the  ground  floor,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was 
another  little  door  opening  out  into  a  densely-shaded  walk,  which  led  into  the 
most  secluded  part  of  the  grounds.  This  walk  and  staircase  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  former  proprietor  for  the  use  of  an  invalid  daughter,  who  by  this 
means,  when  the  house  was  crowded  with  guests,  could  still  make  her  way  to  the 
garden  and  grounds  unperceived,  and  there  enjoy  her  usual  daily  promenade. 
There  was  a  dead-latch  and  a  bolt  on  the  lower  door,  so  that  when  it  was  not  in 
immediate  use  it  could  be  securely  fastened. 

One  stormy  day  in  March  I  came  up  town  to  call  on  a  business  friend  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  When  I  quitted  him  I  found  the  storm  had  so  increased  in 
violence  that  I  determined  to  return  home  at  once,  though  it  was  still  ^arly  in  the 
afternoon,  a  determination  which  I  put  into  execution  at  once.  As  I  opened  tlie 
front  door  I  heard  voices  in  the  parlor.  Czar,  wet  and  muddy,  was  at  my  heels 
as  usual,  but,  without  considering  his  untidy  condition,  I  entered  the  parlor  in 
search  of  my  wife.  She  was  seated  by  the  window  conversing  with  a  gentleman, 
and,  rising  at  once,  though  with  a  slight  shade  of  embarrassment  in  her  manner, 
she  said : 

<<  Ah  !  here  is  my  husband.  Richard,  this  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends — Mr. 
Gordon  Arnold." 

So,  for  the  first  time  I  looked  upon  the  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much 
in  unfavorable  connection  with  the  name  of  the  lady  I  had  married.  Pale,  slen- 
der, dark-eyed — handsome  certainly,  yet  not  the  style  of*  man  for  whose  sake 
one  can  fancy  a  woman  going  mad,  but  the  soft  voice  and  graceful  manner  pos- 
sessed an  undoubted  charm ;  and  so  I  mentally  confessed  to  myself  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat  on  the  sofa  and  came  forward  to  receive  my  greeting.  As  1  ad- 
vanced to  take  his  proffered  hand,  a  growl  from  the  dog  startled  me,  and  I 
stopped  suddenly  and  looked  round.  Czar  was  in  the  very  act  of  crouching  for 
a  spring.  The  hair  upon  his  back  stood  up  in  a  stiff  bristling  ridge,  his  upper 
lip  was  drawn  back  so  as  to  display  his  strong  white  teeth,  and  the  sidelopg 
glance  of  his  angry  eye  showed  but  little  of  the  pupiL  In  an  instant  1  had  him 
by  the  collar,  not  one  second  too  soon  to  prevent  him  from  flying  at  Mr.  Amold*s 
throat  It  was  evident  that  Czar  had  taken  one  of  those  violent  antipathies 
to  him,  to  which  the  gentlest  of  dogs  are  occasionally  prone,  and  which  teach 
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them  with  the  subtle  instinct  of  their  hate,  strong  as  is  their  love,  to  detect  at 
once  the  presence  of  their  self-constituted  foe,  by  the  sound  of  his  step^  the  rus- 
tle of  his  garments,  nay,  the  bare  fact  of  his  approach. 

Mr.  Arnold  wais  visibly  startled. 

'^Your  dog  seems  vicious,  Mr.  Kerrison,"  he  said,  in  a  slightly  tremulous 
voice.    *'  It  is  a  pity  that  so  handsome  a  creature  should  be  so  dangerous." 

I  made  some  apology,  and  dragged  Czar  away,  which  I  was  obliged  to  do  by 
main  force,  so  determined  was  he  upon  seizing  Gordon  Arnold,  Meanwhile 
Maude  stood  by,  white  and  trembling. 

''  Do  have  that  dog  killed,  Richard,"  she  cried  at  last,  when  I  had  succeeded 
in  mastering  hira.  But  I  only  shook  my  head  and  laughed.  Czar  was  an  old 
subject  of  dispute  between  Mrs.  Kerrison  and  myselC^  but  1  was  not  dbposed  to 
sacrifice  my  old  friend  and  daily  companion  merely  because  he  shared  my  dislike 
to  my  wife's  ''oldest  friend." 

I  did  not  return  to  the  parlor  after  I  had  chained  up  the  dog,  but  sought  the 
seclusion  of  my  library,  where  I  awaited  Mr.  Arnold's  departure.  In  about  half 
an  hour  I  heard  the  front  door  close,  and  then  Maude,  humming  one  of  Offen- 
bach's melodies,  came  into  the  room  where  I  sat 

^  Why  did  you  not  come  back,  Richard  ?  "  she  asked.  *'  1  wanted  you  to  meet 
Mr.  Arnold ;  he  used  to  be  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  poverty-stricken  school- 
girl, and  I  think  you  would  like  him." 

This  was  said  with  that  air  of  naive  frankness  which  is  calculated  to  ward 
off  all  reproof  or  blame. 

^  When  did  the  Arnold  family  arrive  home  from  Europe  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  About  a  month  ago,  I  believe." 

*<  Have  you  called  upon  Mrs.  Arnold  since  her  return  ?  "  ; 

"  Yes ;  about  two  weeks  ago." 

*<  Has  she  returned  your  visit  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  then  Maude  replied : 

"  No— at  least— not  yet." 

^  Then  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  not  continue  to  receive  her  husband." 

A  cloud  came  over  the  pretty  face  so  smiliiTg  but  a  moment  before. 

**  1  think  you  are  very  unkind,  Richaid,"  she  began  in  a  vexed  and  impatient 
tone.  ''It  is  hard  indeed  if  I  may  not  receive  the  visits  of  one  of  my  kindest 
and  best  friends.    I  have  often  told  you  how  kind  he  was  to  me " 

"  Stay,  Maude,"  I  said,  interrupting  her  speech  as  much  by  my  look  and  ges- 
ture of  command  as  by  my  words^  "  I  allow  you,  as  you  know,  almost  unlimited 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  your  acquaintances  and  friends,  but  this  much  I  will  say : 
I  will  not  permit  you  to  accept  the  attentions  of  a  man  whose  wife,  for  whatever 
reason  it  may  be,  refuses  to  visit  you ;  and  under  any  circumstances  I  cannot 
allow  Mr.  Gordon  Arnold  to  place  himself  on  the  footing  of  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  £stmsly.'' 

"  You  are  jealous,"  said  my,  wife  with  a  slight  sneer  curving  her  rosy  lip, 
"just  because  a  pack  of  gossips  and  scandal-mongers  chose  to  make  my  friend- 
ship for  Gordon  Arnold  the  theme  of  their  tales.  I  wonder  that  you  would 
hearken  to  such  Vile  talk." 

"  Had  I  hearkened  to  them,  you  never  would  have  been  my  wife.  I  am  not 
jealous,  Maude,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  have  the  old  stories  about  Miss  Pember- 
ton  revived  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Kerrison." 

"And  so  I  must  not  let  my  best  friend  on  earth  visit  me,"  she  cried,  her  eyes 
flashing  through  the  indignant  tears  that  filled  them,  "merely  because—^' 

''Because  I  will  not  permit  you  to  receive  him.    He  may  be  your  best  friend.^ 
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btit  your  worst  enemy  could  hardly  have  harmed  you  more  than  he  did  when  he 
jeoparded  .your  good  name  to  pamper  his  own  silly  vanity.  I  blame  him,  the 
man  of  the  world,  far  more  than  I  ever  did  the  inexperienced  girl  you  then  were. 
I  have  forgotten  the  past,  but  beware  how  you  recall  it  to  my  mind.  I  have 
never  yet,  I  believe,  laid  my  commands  upon  you  to  perform  any  act,  but  I  do  so 
now.     You  shall  not  permit  Mr.  Arnold  to  visit  you." 

I  rose  from  my  seat  as  I  spoke.  Maude  had  dashed  away  her  tears,  and  we 
stood  thus  gazing  into  each  other's  face  for  a  moment.  I  could  see  that  my 
wife  was  weighing  the  contending  advantages  of  rebellion  or  submission,  and 
had  I  wavered  in  look  or  tone,  a  scene  of  violent  opposition  to  my  wishes  would 
certainly  have  ensued ;  but  she  read  my  determination  in  my  face,  and  she 
3rielded.  Bowing  her  head  in  mute  acquiescence,  she  turned  and  left  the  room, 
and  about  an  hour  later  she  joined  me  at  dinner,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  per- 
fectly composed  and  pleasant  in  manner,  though  somewhat  graver  and  more 
silent  than  usual.  So  ended  our  first  and  last  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  visits.  He  came  no  more  to  the  house,  and  I  thought  too  highly  of 
Maude's  good  sense  and  discretion  to  imagine  that  she  carried  on  any  clandes- 
tine intercourse  with  him.  Suspicion,  the  duenna  that  might  have  guarded  my 
honor  and  my  home,  was  lulled  into  deep  and  disaster-inviting  slumber. 

Early  in  May  we  quitted  Fifth  avenue  for  Maudesleigh,  I  coming  daily  to  the 
city  to  attend  to  business,  and  returning  home  late  in  the  evening.  We  had  our 
house  filled  with  company  from  the  first  week  after  we  got  settled.  Maude  was 
inclined  to  postpone  having  any  visitors  till  later  in  the  season,  but  I  represented 
to  her  that  as  we  wished  to  invite  a  large  number  of  friends  during  the  summer, 
and  could  entertain  but  a  limited  number  at  a  time,  she  had  better  issue  invita- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  and  show  off  her  house  and  her  new  summer  dresses 
while  both  were  in  their  first  freshness.  So  it  chanced  that  we  had  a  constant 
succession  of  guests  tilt  late  in  September.  We  had  a  very  gay  summer ;  cro- 
quet parties,  lunches,  driving  parties,  and  evening  receptions  drew  all  our  neigh- 
bors and  their  visitors  to  our  house,  with  one  exception.  Mrs.  Clarence  Car- 
teret, who  lived  very  near  us,  persisted  in  ignoring  our  advent.  She  was  a  dig- 
nified, high-bred  matron,  the  mother  of  two  charming  daughters,  and  was  a  per- 
sonage highly  esteemed  and  of  much  consideration  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Carteret  was  exceedingly  friendly  whenever  we  chanced  to  meet,  but  his  refined, 
high-minded  wife  never  paid  my  wife  even  the  ordinary  civility  of  a  calL  I 
learned  why,  one  day. 

One  beautiful  morning  in  October  I  found  mjrself  on  my  way  to  the  West- 
brook  station.  I  had  parted  from  Maude  rather  reluctantly  that  morning,  for 
business  of  importance  summoned  me  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  would  not  be  able 
to  return  to  Maudesleigh  until  the  last  train  on  the  following  day.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  left  my  wife  since  our  marriage,  and  I  felt  a  pang  of  real  re- 
gret when  I  thought  of  passing  thirty-six  hours  without  one  look  at  her  pretty 
face,  one  kiss  from  the  rosy  lips  that  had  just  pressed  mine  so  tenderly,  one 
glance  from  the  blue  eyes  whose  last  tear-veiled  look  was  lingering  in  my 
memory.  I  had  chosen  to  walk  to  the  station,  as  the  morning  was  so  delightful, 
and  was  strolling  along  beside  the  thick  hedge  that  separated  Mr.  Carteret's 
grounds  from  the  road,  when  my  own  name,  pronounced  in  a  clear,  distinct  tone, 
struck  my  ear. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Kerrison  does  not  know  how  horribly  his  wife  behaved  last 
spring  with  that  scamp,  Gordon  Arnold." 

"  An  old  affair  revived,  is  it  not  ?  " 

And  then  the  speakers  passed  on,  and  I  heard  no  more.  ^  t  . 
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My  first  impulse  was  to  force  my  way  through  the  hedge  and  confront  them, 
but  reflection  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  paused.  Should  I  advertise  myself  as  an 
eavesdropper,  create  talk  by  exhibiting  myself  in  the  character  of  a  newly- 
aroused  Othello  ?  No,  I  would  wait.  I  would  watch.  I  would — no,  1  would 
not — question  Maude.  Had  she,  then,  so  deceived  me  ?  Oh,  if  she  had  !  woe 
to  her  lover  !  woe  to  her !  woe,  alas,  to  myself  1  For  what  then  would  be  left  to 
me — to  me,  who  had  given  her  my  whole  heart  ? 

I  reached  the  station,  and  on  consulting  the  clock  there,  found  that  I  was 
much  too  early,  my  watch  being  for  some  inexplicable  reason  too  fast ;  so,  full 
of  troubled  thoughts  and  dark  forebodings,  I  turned  into  the  little  post-office 
which  was  established  in  a  small  store  just  next  to  the  station,  intending  to  pur- 
chase there  a  paper  or  magazine  wherewith  to  beguile  the  time,  and,  if  possible, 
distract  my  thoughts.  I  selected  some  periodicals,  and  while  the  boy  was  wrap- 
ping them  up,  the  postmaster,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  store,  came  in, 
un^tened  the  letter-box  from  the  window,  unlocked  it,  and  poured  its  contents 
on  the  counter,  preparatory  to  putting  them  into  the  mail-bag  for  transmission  to 
Ne#  York.  I  watched  him  idly,  with  a  sort  of  vague  curiosity,  and  saw  that  as 
he  did  so,  one  of  the  letters  fell  heavily,  as  though  some  hard  substance  was  en- 
closed in  it.  It  dropped  near  me.  I  glanced  at  it,  and  recognized  at  once  the 
slender  running  hand,  the  creamy  paper,  and  the  dainty,  twisted,  mediaeval  mono- 
gram in  gold  and  gay  colors.  It  was  written  by  my  wife,  and  was  directed  to 
Gordon  Arnold. 

I  was  about  to  seize  it  when  the  postmaster  swept  up  all  the  letters,  and 
with  an  angry  glance  at  me  thrust  them  into  the  letter-bag. 

"  See  here,  mister,"  said  he,  "  none  of  that  now.  No  tampering  with  the 
letters  \{you  please.'* 

I  took  out  my  pocket-book  and  drew  a  hundred-dollar  note  from  its  depths. 
This  I  laid  on  the  counter. 

"Give  me  that  letter  with  the  gay  monogram  on  the  seal,''  1  said  in  a  whis- 
per, **  and  this  is  yours." 

The  postmaster  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  the  money  and  then 
at  me.  Just  then  the  whistle  of  the  approaching  train  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
He  locked  the  mail-bag  with  a  jerk,  tossed  the  note  backed  to  me  with  a  shake 
of  his  head,  and  hurried  out  to  the  platform  as  if  in  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation.  I  followed  him  without  a  word.  In  that  one  instant  I  had  re- 
solved upon  the  course  of  action  which  I  afterwards  pursued.    ' 

What  could  that  object  be  which  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  ?  Unfortunately, 
I  could  guess  only  too  readily.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  small  back  door 
giving  ingress  to  my  wife's  apartments  from  the  grounds,  and  have  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  tt  was  closed  with  a  dead-latch.  Now,  the  one  glance  I  had 
cast  upon  the  letter  had  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  the  enclosed  object  was  a 
key,  and  the  paper  had  been  so  adapted  by  pressure  to  its  form  that  the  outlines 
could  be  clearly  distinguished,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  handle  and  the  odd 
pyramidal 'form  of  the  wards  being  very  perceptible.  It  was  the  key  of  the  lit- 
tle back  door. 

By  the  time  the  train  was  fairly  on  its  way  to  New  York,  I  had  recovered" 
my  self-possession.  I  was  perfectly  calm  and  cool.  I  had  recognized  at  a 
glance  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  that  had  befallen  me^  the  depth  and  blackness 
^  the  gulf  of  infamy  that  yawned  before  my  feet.  Trifles  light  as  air  con- 
firmed the  story  told  by  the  sending  of  the  key.  Maude's  careful  questioning  as 
to  the  length  of  my  proposed  absence,  the  fact  that  my  usually  unvarying  watch 
was  twenty  minutes  too  fast,  thus  showing  that  it  had  been  tampered  with  ta 
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prevent  the  possibility  of  my  being  left,  the  secrecy  with  which  she  wrote  and 
sent  off  her  letters,  the  refusal  of  the  Carteret  family  to  associate  with  her,  all 
rose  before  me  in  an  instant,  each  separate  incident  crying  trumpet-tongued,  Be- 
trayed 1  betrayed !  But  the  very  extent  and  certainty  of  the  calamity  gave  me 
composure.  Hope,  dread,  wrath,  are  agitated  and  uoreasonii^ ;  vengeance  is 
calm,  collected,  and  determined. 

I  reached  New  Vork,  announced  everywhere  that  I  was  going  to  Philadelphia, 
and  in  fact  went  so  far  as  to  cross  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  fearing  that  Gordon 
Arnold  might  set  a  watch  upon  my  actions.  1  ordered  dinner  at  a  restau- 
rant there,  and  forced  myself  to  eat  and  drink,  for  I  knew  I  should  need  all  my 
strength.  Then  I  went  back  to  New  York  and  took  the  train  to  Westbrook, 
arriving  there  about  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening.  I  had  calculated  that  Arnold 
would  scarcely  get  the  letter  in  time  to  take  that  train ;  and  moreover,  I  supposed 
he  would  wish  to  wait  till  his  departure  would  pass  unnoticed  on  account  of  the 
darkness.  The  next  train  that  stopped  at  Westbrook  did  not  come  in  till  near 
eleven,  the  intermediate  one  being  the  fast  express.  My  calculations  proved 
correct,  as  no  trace  of  him  appeared  either  in  the  cars  or  at  the  station,  greatly 
to  my  satisfaction. 

I  walked  to  Maudesleigh,  and,  avoiding  the  main  entrance,  made  my  way  by 
the  servants'  gate  into  the  grounds  and  concealed  myself  in  a  little  summer- 
house.  There  I  waited  till  my  repea|er  to^d.  me  it  was  half-past  ten  o'clock; 
I  then  left  the  summer-house  and  went  round  to  the  kennel  where  Czar  was 
chained.  The  noise  and  motion  of  the  cars  in  travelling  so  worried  and  excited 
him,  that  I  seldom  took  him  to  the  city ;  and  by  Mrs.  Kerrison's  commands  he 
was  kept  constantly  chained  except  when  1  was  at  home.  I  knew,  therefore,  ex- 
actly where  to  find  him.  He  recognized  my  step  at  once  and  started  up  with  a 
quick  joyous  bark ;  but  a  whisper  from  me  silenced  him,  and  he  crouched  at  my 
feet  in  an  agony  of  mute  delight  Stooping  down  I  unclasped  the  chain,  and 
taking  him  by  the  collar  I  led  him  to  the  little  back  door. 

<^  Lie  down.  Czar."  The  intelligent  animal  obeyed,  his  dark  form  being 
totally  invisible  against  the  dusky  green  of  the  sward,  and  in  the  dense  shadow 
of  the  shaded  walk.  It  was  a  moonless  night,  though  a  perfectly  clear  one ;  and 
the  faint  rays  of  the  stars  lent  but  little  light  beneath  the  trees. 

"  You  must  not  stir,  sir.  Lie  there  and  wait  and  watch.''  And  giving  him 
one  of  my  gloves  to  guard  as  an  additional  precaution  against  his  stirring,  I 
opened  the  door  (having  as  it  chanced  a  duplicate  key)  closed  it  softly  behind 
me,  shot  the  bolt  and  ascended  the  stairs  with  noiseless  tread. 

I  opened  the  door,  of  the  little  library  and  shut  it  behind  me  with  due 
precaution.  There  was  no  one  there,  and  the  room  was  in  almost,  total 
darkness.  But  beyond,  the  dressing-room  was  brilliant  with  light,  and  the 
arched  doorway  revealed  to  me  the  prettiest  picture  that  ever  enchanted  a  lover, 
or  charmed  a  painter's  fancy — ^a  lovely  woman  in  an  exquisite  dress.  Maude  was 
standing  before  the  dressing-table  putting  the  last  finishing  touches  to  an 
elaborate  toilet.  She  was  attired  in  a  robe  composed  of  Valenciennes  lace  and 
transparent  muslin,  worn  over  a  dress  of  azure  silk,  and  fluttering  with  bows  and 
sash  of  pale  blue  ribbon.  It  was  clasped  at  the  throat  with  a  spray  of  tur- 
quoises and  diamonds,  a  portion  of  my  first  gift  to  her ;  and  a  diamond  locket^ 
which  I  knew  enclosed  pay  miniature,  hung  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a 
slender  antique  chain.  She  was  singing  gayly  to  herself  snatches  from  popular 
operas  as  she  flitted  to  and  fro,  settling  her  ribbons,  altering  the  position  of  her 
brooch,  or  placing  a  curl  more  eflectively.  Then  a  little  decoration  was  needed 
for  her  rippling  golden  hair,  and  the  selection  required  much  care  and  de- 
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liberation.  First  a  white  rosebud  was  tried,  next  a  knot  of  forget-me-nots,  ^nd 
finally  a  tiny  butterfly  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  which  last  proved  satisfactory  and  was 
adopted  and  fastened  securely  to  its  place  amid  tlie  crepe  gold  of  her  shining 
tresses.  She  glanced  at  the  clock,  gave  her  gossamer  skirts  a  final  shake, 
and  still  singing  gayly  to  herself,  she  took  up  the  branched  candlestick  that 
stood  on  her  dressing-table,  and  came  towards  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

Un  mui  sage 

Est  en  voyage, 

sang  Maude  as  she  entered  the  library. 

n  se  prepare  h  revonir— 
The  song  trailed  off  into  a  shriek,  and  the  candlestick  would  have  fallen  from  her 
hand  upon  the  floor,  had  I  not  sprung  forward  and  caught  it  in  its  descent 

"  Richard — ^you  here  I  Why,  how — when  ?  "  she  gasped  with  pallid  cheeks 
and  dilating  eyes. 

<*  You  see  I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  you." 

"  You  have  frightened  roe  terribly  I "  She  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  her 
agitation.    "  It  was  cruel  of  you  to  alarm  me  so.     How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"  By  the  little  back  door.     I  found  it  very  convenient" 

A  tiny  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate.  She  crouched  down  on  the  hearth-rug  as 
though  trying  to  warm  her  hands,  which  trembled  nervously,  but  striving,  as 
1  could  see,  to  collect  her  thoughts.  She  was  a  pitiable  object  as  she  knelt 
there,  her  gay  dress  and  glittering  ornaments  contrasting  with  the  livid  pallor  of 
her  features,  the  bluish  shadows  round  her  mouth,  the  panic-stricken  look  in 
her  wide-open  eyes,  and  her  sparkling  locket  quivering  with  the  wild  throbbing 
of  her  heart    iSuddenly  she  sprang  up  and  turned  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  I  want  to  see  if  you  closed  the  door  behind  you.  You  have  made  me 
so  nervous " 

"  I  closed  and  bolted  it,  so  have  no  fear.  Come  back  here ;  1  do  not 
want  you  to  go  away." 

She  came  back  and  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair.  Relieved  of  her  first 
dread,  that  of  Gordon  Arnold^s  sudden  appearance  before  me,  she  speedily 
grew  more  composed.  She  evidently  trusted  that  on  finding  the  door  bolted  he 
would  suspect  that  something  was  wrong  and  would  then  quietly  withdraw. 

"  Well,  now  that  you  are  here,  had  we  not  better  retire  ?  "  she  said.  ^'  It  is 
almost  eleven  o'clock." 

I  glanced  at  her  costume. 

''  You  were  going  out,  I  suppose  ?  "  I  asked.  « 

'^  No.  I — I  put  on  this  dress  merely  to  judge  of  its  effect  Besides,  I  was 
80  lonely  without  you  that  I  could  not  settle  myself  to  read  or  do  anything  else." 
The  lies  sprang  to  her  lips  with  spontaneous  readiness.  "  But  you  must  be  tired, 
Richard.    Come,  let  us  go  to  my  room." 

She  came  towards  me  and  bent  over  as  if  to  kiss  me,  but  at  that  action  my 
hardly-maintained  composure  gave  way,  and  I  thrust  her  from  me  with  no  gentle 
hand. 

"  Do  not  touch  me  as  yon  value  your  life ! "  I  cried. 

She  recoiled  from  me  with  a  new  terror  creeping  over  her  wan  features,  for 
she  realized  in  that  moment  that  I  knew  the  truth.  Just  then  a  step  sounded  on 
the  gravel  walk  without  Maude  heard  it  and  turned  to  spring  to  the  window 
(which  was  closed  and  the  painted  shades  drawn  down),  but  I  caught  her  wrists 
in  a  vise-like  grasp. 

**  Stay,"  I  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper.    **  You  shall  not  go  near  that  window.''  t 
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Even  as  I  spolce  a  loud  bark  from  Czar  broke  the  stillness.  Then  there  came 
a  cry — not  a  shout,  but  a  scream  of  wild  terror,  though  uttered  in  a  man's  voice. 

"  Help — the  dog— help — help  !  " 

"  O  my  God !  is  Czar  loose  ?"  gasped  Maude,  as  she  writhed  in  vain  to  free 
herself  from  my  grasp. 

"  He  is  ! "  I  cried  in  fierce  exultatton. 

**Let  me  go — call  him  off— oh,  he  will  kill  him  !  he  will  kill  him  I " 

"Kill  whom ?    Some  wretched  thiefi  perhaps." 

«  It  is  no  thief !     It  is— it  is " 

"It  is  no  thief,  you  say ?  What  then  is  he  who  comes  to  rob  my  wife  of  her 
honor?" 

"  Then  jrou  know  it  is  Gordon  Arnold  !     Oh,  save  him  ] " 

" Save  him ! "  I  listened  a  moment  intently.  All  was  silent  "Go,"  I  said, 
releasing  her.    "  I  give  you  permission  to  seek  for  him  now." 

She  tottered  a  few  steps  towards  the  door.  Then  she  turned  and  looked  into 
my  face,  and  must  have  read  my  meaning  there,  for  with  a  wild  cry  she  threw  up 
her  arms,  wavered  a  moment,  and  then  fell  senseless  at  my  feet. 

I  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  pity.  Poor,  frivolous  butterfly — vain,  false- 
hearted, shallow-souled  child  I  Which  of  us  was  the  most  to  blame,  she  who  had 
wronged  me,  or  I  who  had  placed  the  key  of  my  destiny  in  such  unworthy  hands  ? 
And  1  could  afford  to  pity  her,  for  even  as  I  took  the  light  and  turned  from  her 
to  descend  the  stairs  I  knew  that  I  was  avenged. 

I  opened  the  outer  door.  All  was  quiet,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  quick 
pantings  of  the  bloodhound,  and  by  a  low,  suppressed  growl  that  told  of  his  in- 
tense excitement.  I  lowered  the  light  and  beheld  him  crouching  on  the  pros- 
trate form  of  a  man  whose  white  face  was  turned  blankly  to  the  sky,  and  whose 
throat  bore  the  scarlet  imprint  of  the  pitiless  teeth  of  my  avenger.  I  stooped 
and  gazed  upon  the  rigid  features.  Yes,  I  had  made  no  mistake.  It  was  Gor- 
don Arnold. 

My  divorce  was  granted  last  week.  To-night  I  sit  here  a  frte  man.  Free ! 
What  shall  free  my  soul  from  remembering,  my  name  from  dishonor,  my  home 
from  desolation  ?  The  name  that  was  once  held  honorable  among  men  has  been 
dragged  into  a  shameful  celebrity;  my  face  has  scowled  on  the  public  from  the 
pages  of  "  Police  Gazettes  "and  illustrated  journals,  and  Maude's  photograph 
has  been  on  sale  at  all  the  news  stands  on  Broadway.  Dearly  has  my  freedom 
been  purchased,  but  it  is  mine  at  last.  I  have  shaken  that  wretched  woman  from 
my  life  even  as  I  would  have  shaken  off  a  viper  that  had  fastened  itself  upon 
my  hand,  but  the  poison  has  curdled  the  very  life-blood  in  my  heart.  Over  and 
over  again  my  sick  fancy  rehearses  the  scene  in  the  court-room,  the  stammering 
witnesses,  the  smirking,  jocose  lawyers,  the  unblushing  spectators,  my  late 
friends  and  guests,  and  I  hear  again  the  reading  of  those  letters  that  proved  be- 
yond a  peradventore  the  guilt  of  the  woman  I  had  once  so  loved. 

Well,  one  sin — the  sin  that  poets  and  romance  writers  delight  so  to  beautify 
and  praise,  and  linger  over  caressingly,  decking  it  with  flowery  rhetoric  and  ten- 
der fancies — has  wrought  a  mighty  work.  For  through  its  influence  Gordon 
Arnold  sleeps  to-day  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  Maude  Pemberton  dwells  a 
disgraced  woman  in  her  mother's  house,  and  I  sit  here  beside  my  desolate  hearth, 
with  the  future  lying  drear  and  joyless  before  me,  while  my  hand  rests  on  the 
silken  head  of  my  avenger,  and  the  leaping  flames  reveal  to  me  the  ominous 
scene  of  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  "  Sleeping  Duenna." 

Lucy  H.  Hooper,,.^ 
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IT  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French.  Writing  at  the  time  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend,  I  expressed  myself  as  follows  :  -     ^ 

*•  You  are  curious  to  know,  of 'course,  the  sort  of  people  I  have  seen  so 
nearly,  and  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  so  much.  This  Louis  Bonaparte,  who 
calls  himself  a  Napoleon,  and,  boldly  stepping  out,  proposes  to  make  real  the 
immortal  memories  of  the  past,  is,  to  begin  with,  no  Bonaparte  at  all.  We  have 
pretty  well  fixed  in  bronze,  marble,  and  prints  the  physical  characteristics  of  this 
celebrated  family.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  high  thick  shoulders,  the  short 
full  neck,  and  the  Cesarean  head  that  mark  the  famous  Corsicans.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment,  then,  when  a  little  fellow  in  gaudy  court  dress  clanked  into 
the  room,  with  a  perceptible  limp  in  his  walk,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the 
Imperial  household,  and  paused  before  us,  as  widely  different  from  the  Bona- 
partes  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be.  Rather  under  the  medium  height,  he 
has  narrow  drooping  shoulders  and  broad  hips.  His  legs  are  slender  and  out  of 
proportion  to  his  long  body.  I  saw  a  face  with  a  dull  puttyish  complexion, 
a  bottle  nose,  and  narrow  retreating  forehead.  His  mouth  is  covered  with 
a  coarse,  thick  moustache,  while  a  goatee  of  like  material  seeks  to  hide  the 
weakness  that  is  apparent  in  a  retreating  chin.  His  eyes  have  all  the  intensity 
of  expression  to  be  found  in  a  deceased  mackerel,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  force 
of  character  or  intellect. 

"  He  is  no  Bonaparte,  nor  is  he  a  great  man.  You  ask,  then,  how  he  could 
have  achieved  so  much.  My  dear  friend,  I  have  learned  enough  to  know  that 
success  at  best  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  intellect,  and  we  have  to 
investigate  further  to  be  satisfied  that  the  actor  deserved  success.  Up  to 
the  time  when  this  man  was  elected  President  of  a  Republic  that  he  hastened  to 
betray,  he  was  accounted  the  most  ridiculous  fool  in  Europe.  He  ^yas  deservedly 
laughed  at,  and  his  follies  were  enacted  at  a  period  in  his  life  when  if  he  had 
possessed  any  intellect  it  would  have  been  manifest.  Miracles  went  out  with 
the  apostles,  and  that  which  seems  one  in  the  case  of  Louis  N|ipoleon  dis- 
appears when  we  come  to  investigate  the  causes. 

"  I  find  in  France  three  governing  elements,  the  Church,  the  Army,  and  the 
Bourgeoisie.  These  three  are  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to. a  republic  :  the 
first  because  self-government  emancipates  faith  ;  the  second  for  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  despotism  ;  and  the  third  because  property  is  timid,  and  seeks  the 
protection  of  a  strong  government  These  three  elements  were  not  sought  by 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  they  sought  him  as  their  better  opportunity  ;  that  he  accepted, 
is  the  fact  of  his  success.  It  was,  I  admit,  hazardous  ;  but  for  a  worthless  life  he 
might  have  lost,  he  played  for  and  won  an  empire.  Had  Louis  Napoleon  pos- 
sessed more  sense,  he  would  have  been  less  successful.  '  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,*  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  successfully.  The  doubts 
that  come  of  knowledge  are  oftentimes  our  foes,  and  when  entertained,  but 
traitors.  How  beautifully  is  this  illustrated  by  Shakespeare  in  *  Hamlet,*  but 
more  especially  in  *  Macbeth,*  where  the  weaker  intellect,  but  the  stronger  will, 
drives  on  the  thoughtful  doubter. 

•*  This  man  is  a  sham  ^nd  a  fool.    He  does  not  get  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  char- 
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latan,  and  sooner  or  later  the  world  will  sit  in  judgment  on  his  blunders.  His 
coup  d'itat^  so  generally  lauded,  is  a  specimen  of  his  stupidity ;  he  had — possessed 
as  he  was  of  the  great  power  ia  the  governing  elements-^nly  to  assume  qui- 
etly but  firmly  the  reins  of  government,  and,  appealing  to  the  good  sense  and 
moral  forces  of  the  people,  form  a  solid,  conservative  government ;  but  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Great  Napoleon,  be  inaugurated  assassination  that  will  follow  < 
him  to  the  end.  There  is  no  greater  falsehood  abroad  than  that  which  says 
that  history  repeats  itself.  Historical  essays,  written  by  ingenious  authors,  are 
continued  repetitions  of  history  run  into  grooves ;  but  a  couf  dVtat  of  the 
Great  Napoleon  at  the  end  of  a  bloody  revolution  was  a  necessity.  In  this  case 
it  was  wanton  assassination,  and  shocked  the  civilized  world.  He  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nations,  and  irritated  to  wrath  his  own  people.  He  has  entered 
upon  this  course,  and  to  be  consistent  must  have  a  despotism  without  brain, 
a  people  without  self-respect,  and  will  end  by  debauching  or  destroying  the  very 
governing  elements  on  which  he  rests.  I  predict  that  this  empire  will  not  last 
five  years." 

I  now  quote  the  opinions  written  at  that  remote  period,  not  only  from  the 
laudable  ambition  of  asserting  a  well-founded  "  I  told  you  so,"  but  because  I  be- 
lieve they  contain  the  real  solution  <Si  the  collapse  of  a  power  that  now  startles 
us  as  much  as  did  Louis  Napoleon's  success. 

If  I  had  a  disgust  that  amounted  to  loathing  for  the  Emperor,  it  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  my  admiration  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  She  was 
then  to  me  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  seen.  No  artist,  however 
gifted,  could  add  one  charm  to  that  sweet  head  and  graceful  figure.  Her 
face  was  faultless,  and  her  form  so  outlined  and  endowed  by  loving  nature  that 
no  one  could  hesitate  to  render  her  the  homage  due  a  qt^n.  But  when  one 
came  to  know  her  well,  one  realized  the  old  fable  of  the  peacock  petitioning  for 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale.  Our  beautiful  queen,  our  graceful  Empress,  is  not 
the  wisest  of  women,  and  her  temper  is — well,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
unreliable  and  quick,  not  to  say  at  times  violent. 

I  met  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas  about  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  and 
found  that  he  too  was  struck  with  her  great  beauty,  but  not  impressed  by  either 
her  tact  or  temper. 

"  She  came  at  me  somewhat  rudely,"  said  the  Senator,  "by  remarking,  when 
I  was  presented,  that  she  understood  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  political  organization 
in  the  United  States,  called  Young  America,  that  had  for  an  object  the  conquest 
of  Cuba." 

"I  believe  I  have  the  honor,"  responded  the  Senator,  "of  representing  such 
a  party,  but  never  knew  before  that  it  was  organized  for  so  small  an  object  as  the 
mere  acquisition  of  Cuba." 

"  You  do  confess  then,"  she  continued,  coloring  up,  "  that  such  Is  one  of  its 
objects  ? "  ^ 

"  Not  at  aH  your  Majesty.  The  party  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong 
only  seeks  to  prevent  some  other  and  stronger  European  power  from  possess- 
ing that  island,  to  our  great  injury." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  join  with  England  and  France  in  a  treaty,  guarantee- 
ing this  island  to  Spajn  ?  " 

"  We  have  had  a  prejudice  towards  such  Europeait  complications  since  the 
time  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  invited  to  join  in  a  treaty  in- 
tended to  destroy  your  great  uncle  the  First  Napoleon." 

"Well,"  she  continued  warmly,  "were  I  Queen  of  Spain,  I'd  devote, mj 
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last  soldier  and  my  last  coin  to  the  preservation  of  that  remaining  jewel  in  my 
crown." 

"Were  your  Majesty  Queen  of  Spam,"  said  Douglas  bowing,  "it  would  not 
require  cither  soldier  or  money  to  make  us  respect  all  your  possessions." 

The  compliment  disarmed  the  Imperial  virago,  and  subsequently  she  spoke 
of  the  little  Senator  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  courtiers  she  had  ever  encoun- 
tered. 

My  friend  Colonel  Sumner,  subsequently  famous  in  our  late  civil  war  as 
Major-General  Sumner,  was  not  so  fortunate.  For  years  after  his  presentation 
at  the  Imperial  Court  he  afforded  amusement  to  a  circle  of  friends  acquainted 
with  its  details. 

Colonel  Sumner,  a  friend  and  favorite  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  had  been  for  over  a  year  laboring  with  his  chief  at  reforms  in  the  little 
army  of  the  United  States.  Their  gigantic  efforts  had  ended  in  the  invention  of  a 
hat  for  the  common  soldier  that  combined  in  its  ugly  finish  ease  and  economy.  It 
was  light  as  a  feather  and  ugly  as  an  old  stove-pipe.  At  the  end  of  these  labors 
the  Black  Warrior,  an  American  merchantman,  was  fired  into  upon  the  high 
seas  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  and  the  opportunity  came,  so  long  hoped  for  by 
the  manifest  destiny  party  of  Young  America,  for  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  that 
would  end  it  was  hoped  in  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  Despatches  were  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy,  demanding  immediate  explanation  and 
reparation  ;  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Davis,  Colonel  Sumner  was  made  bearer 
of  these  despatches  to  the  impatient  Pierre  SouM,  then  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Madrid.  Permission  was  also  given  Colonel  Sumner  to  visit  various 
parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  army  organizations  of  the  sev- 
eral war  powers.  In  this  official  guise  Sumner  visited  Paris,  after  deliver- 
ing the  important  despatches  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Soul6.  I  doubt  whether 
the  rough  Indian  fighter — as  he  was  then — had  been  m«ch  prepossessed  with 
queenly  government  by  his  experience  and  observations  in  Madrid. 

When  he  was  presented  to  the  Quewi  by  the  polished,  cultivated,  and  able 
Minister  Pierre  Soul6,  the  tall  military  figure  of  the  soldier  evidently  struck  her 
Majesty.  That  same  day  Colonel  Sumner  received  through  the  Legation  an  in- 
vitation to  one  of  the  Queen's  entertainments  or  suppers  in  the  palace  gardens. 

**  It  is  a  great  compliment  paid  you.  Colonel  Sumner,"  remarked  SouM. 

**  At  what  hour  precisely  am  1  to  go  ?  "  asked  the  military  bearer  of  de- 
spatches. 

"  Go  ?  "  cried  SouM  "  you  will  not  surely  go  ;  you  must  decline  on  the  ground 
of  severe  indisposition." 

"And  why?" 

<'  My  dear  friend,  you  do  not  understand  this  jealous  and  treacherous  peo- 
ple. Were  you  to  accept  this  invitation,  you  would  be  assassinated  either  in 
going  or  returning,  or  before  you  could  leave  Madrid.'* 

"A  queen's  wishes  are  a  soldier's  commands,"  responded  the  gallant  Colonel. 
"  When  a  pretty  woman  invites  me  to  an  entertainment,  I  will  take  my  chances." 

And  so  the  resolute  fighter  tucked  his  sword  under  his  arm  and  left.  He 
appeared  next  morning  at  the  American  Minister's  residence  in  good  health  and 
spirits  ;  and  Mr.  Soul^  must  have  strangely  misapprehended  the  Spanish  people's 
jealous  and  treacherous  spirit,  for  Colonel  Sumner  came  safely  to  Paris  on  his 
return  from  his  great  diplomatic  mission. 

Touching  these  entertainments  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  at  Madrid,  Sefior 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  who  was  so  long  a  resident  of  Washington  city  as  Spanish 
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Minister,  told  me  in  Paris,  where  he  appeared  with  a  cotton  umbrella  and  car- 
pet-sack, an  exile  driven  from  the  office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  his 
home  by  a  mob  that  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  revolution,  because  instigated  by 
the  Queen,  that  the  government  of  his  gracious  sovereign  Isabella  was  about  as 
open  and  shameless  in  its  dissipation  and  corruption  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a 
former  age,  when  royalty  had  the  divine  right  to  be  wicked. 

On  one  occasion  a  great  scandal  was  caused  by  a  report  spread  over  the  city, 
that  at  one  of  the  little  suppers  in  the  gardens  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  had  in- 
herited with  his  title  more  adipose  than  intellect,  had  been  thrown  naked  into  a 
fish  pond  by  his  drunken  companions.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  thought 
it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen  ;  so  asking  an  interview,  he  told  his 
story,  and  added  his  moral  reflections. 

"  It  is  a  falsehood,"  cried  the  Queen  in  some  excitement ;  "it  is  a  low  mali- 
cious falsehood.    He  was  not  naked.     I  saw  it  all ;  he  had  his  shirt  on." 

Colonel  Sumner  was  anxious  to  be  presented  at  the  Imperial  Court ;  and 
after  the  proper  application,  the  honor  was  accorded  him,  through  our  Minister, 
the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason  ;  also  to  Colonel  D.  K.  McCrea,  then  our  Consul  at 
Paris.  The  day  selected  was  Sunday,  the  one  ordinarily  given  to  such  cere- 
monies by  the  Court  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  with  a  sunlight  softened  from 
the  glare  we  suffer  by  the  moist  atmosphere  through  which  it  shines  in  Paris. 
Colonel  Sumner  had  his  apartments  directly  above  those  we  then  occupied  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  for  hours  after  breakfast  I  could  hear  his  heavy  tread,  while 
busied  in  the  important  preparations  for  the  grand  ceremony.  The  preparations 
were  so  prolonged,  that  at  last  I  ascended  on  a  tour  of  inquiry.  As  I  approached, 
through  the  half-open  door  I  heard  the  Colonel  addressing  Madeleine,  our 
bonne,  a  very  pretty  girl  by  the  by,  who  had  learned  just  one  English  phrase, 
and  that  was  "  Yees,  sir." 

"  Well  my  good  girl,"  I  heard  Sumner  ask  in  his  bass  voice, "  can  you  speak 
English?" 

"Yees  sir." 

"  Very  good ;  now  will  you  have  my  boots  polished  ?" 

"  II  est  done  dr61e,  ce  monsieur  Ik,  avec  ses  bottes,"  responded  Madeleine 
soliloquizing. 

"  Eh  1  what,  can't  you  speak  English  ?  " 

"Yees,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  say,  black  my  boots." 

"  II  parle  fran^ais  comme  une  vache  Espagnole,"  she  continued. 

I  saw  that  it  was  another  case  of  "  lind  me  the  loan  of  yV  gridiron,"  and  so 
went  to  the  rescue  of  my  friend.  His  appearance  somewhat  startled  me.  His 
uniform,  none  of  the  newest,  had  not  been  ip  its  best  days  more  picturesque  and 
becoming  than  American  uniforms  were.  Certain  stains  upon  the  coat  might 
be  Indian  blood,  and  might  be  tobacco.  But  to  cap  all,  on  his  soldierly  head 
was  tliat  hat,  the  result  of  Jeff  Davis's  anxious  inquiries  as  to  how  best  to 
reform  our  army.  I  said  nothing,  but  assisted  the  Colonel  in  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  his  toilet,  all  the  while  enjoying  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  shock  evinced  when  my  rotund  and  good-natured  chief,  the  Hon. 
John  Y.,  came  to  see  that  hat.  At  eleven  A.  M.  the  Minister's  carriage  rattled  to 
the  door,  and  the  Minister,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  D.  K.  McCrea,  ascended  to 
our  little  drawing-room.  So  soon  as  Old  Virginia's  specimen  of  diplomatic  adi- 
pose could  get  breath  for  the  purpose,  it  attacked  Sumner : 

"  I  say  Sumner,  what's  that  ?  "  i 
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**That  ?  why,  that's  our  soldier's  hat.    I'm  going  to  show  it  to  the  Eropefor." 

**  You're  not  going  to  wear  it  ?  " 

«  Yes,  1  am." 

"Well,  I'll  be !     I  won't  go;  we'd  get  put  out  by  the  servants.    Wp 

couldn't  get  in.  Why  the  devil  don't  you  send  it  to  the  Minister  of  War  ?  He  wiU 
show  it  to  the  Emperor." 

Now,  Colonel  Sumner  had  two  objects  in  view  in  soliciting  this  presentatioa, 
as  he  subsequently  confided  to  me  in  a  very  injured  tone.  He  wished  to  exhibijt 
this  hat  to  the  Emperor,  and  himself  to  the  Empress.  But  the  Minister  was 
master  of  the  situation.     His  wishes  could  not  be  ignored. 

"  Confound  it,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  sulky  tone,  "  I've  got  no  other." 

"  Well,  buy  one,"  said  Judge  Mason  ;  and  Madeleine  was  despatched  for  that 
purpose  to  the  street,  and  soon  returned  with  an  elegant  French  chapeau  with 
the  French  colors.     Sumner  swore  that  he  would  not  sail  under  false  colors. 

"Well,  then,  pluck  the  feathers  out,"  growled  the  Minister,  "and  let's  go,  for 
time's  up." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Minister,  while  rolling  along  towards  the  palace,  "  Sumner, 
when  you  are  presented  to  the  Empress,  be  careful  to  say  nothing  to  her  about 
Cuba.     She's  an  ill-tempered  woman,  and  won't  stand  much,  I  can  tell  you.'* 

Sumner  was  busy  pulling  out  the  obnoxious  feathers,  and  did  not  seem  to 
hear  the  admonition.  Judge  Mason  repeated  it,  and  received  no  response.  Wish- 
ing to  impress  the  important  advice  upon  his  friend's  mind,  he  repeated  it  again, 
when  Sumner  angrily  exclaimed  : 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  Judge  Mason  ?    I  know  what  to  talk  about." 

As  subsequent  events  proved,  he  had  not  heard  a  word  his  friend  had  ut- 
tered. 

When  Judge  Mason  reached  the  magnificent  reception-hall  of  the  palace,  he 
found,  to  his  alarm  and  disgust,  that  he  had  thrust  a  huge  piece  of  tobacco  in  hitf 
mouth,  that  had  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  Emperor  appeared.  He  looked  anx* 
iottsly  about  him.  The  polished  floors  were  like  marble,  no  conveniences  could  be- 
found,  the  windows  were  inaccessible,  the  fireplaces  gorgeous  shams.  At  last,, 
and  just  in  time,  the  troublesome  contents  were  deposited  in  a  rich  antique  vase- 
that  graced  a  niche  in  the  wall.  We  used  to  laugh,  at  the  Legation,  over  the- 
surprise  that  must  seize  upon  the  servants  while  engaged  in  cleaning  that  vase^ 
when  they  would  come  upon  this  strange  compound,  wondering  what  it  co«ld^ 
be,  and  ending  perhaps  in  sending  the  curiosity  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
analysis.  That  this  learned  body  would  eventually  pronounce  it  masticated  to- 
bacco, we  were  satisfied  ;  but  whether  a  learned  and  ingenious  essay  wouhl  not 
follow,  as  to  whether  the  ancient  Greeks  knew  of  and  used  the  weed,  made  upv 
the  question. 

The  interview  with  the  Emperor  was  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  His  Impe-» 
rial  Insignificance  was  evidently  struck  with  the  soldierly  figure  and  bearing  of 
our  Colonel,  and  the  tallc  about  Indians  and  Indian  fighting  was  long  and  inter- 
esting. When  it  terminated.  Judge  Mason  and  his  friends  were  conducted  to  the- 
reception  apartments  of  the  Empress.  She  stood  surrounded  by  the  tadies  and 
officers  of  her  household,  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  painted  windows,  beautiful^ 
as  a  royal  poet's  dream.  She  was  then  in  the  noonday  glory  of  her  lovely  wom- 
anhood. Her  sweet  face,  with  features  regular  to  a  fault,  was  framed  in  by  hair 
delicate  and  bright  as  the  silk  upon  the  corn,  with  a  golden  chestnut  tinge  im« 
possible  to  describe.     Her  lovely  head  sat  on  her  white  rounded  neck  with  the 

t  of  a  bird  on  a  swaying  limb,  while  her  graceful  figure  carried  its  drapery  as^ 
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if  every  fold  of  the  costly  fabric  were  a  part  of  her  queenly  self,  and  had  been 
woven  into  grace  by  fairy  fingers. 

Judge  Mason  presented  his  two  compatriots,  and  Colonel  McCrea,  an  ac- 
complished, self-possessed  gentleman,  took  up  the  conversation,  and  for  some 
thne  it  flowed  on  gracefully  and  well.  At  last,  Colonel  Sumner  thought  it  time 
to  say  something,  and  he  said  it. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  your  native  land,  your  Majesty.  I  found 
It  very  beautiful,  but  regret  that  I  had  not  time  to  visit  its  foroous  battle-fields." 

"Ah,  Colonel  Sumner,"  she  responded  graciously,  "and  why  were  you  so 
hurried?" 

"  I  was  bearer  of  despatches,  your  Majesty,  in  the  Black  Warrior  outrage," 
he  replied. 

Here  was  trouble,  here  was  diplomatic  complication.  Judge  Mason  broke 
into  a  profuse  perspiration,  known  to  us  at  the  bureau  as  "  a  diplomatic  sweat," 
and  the  color  came  to  the  face  of  the  Empress  like  a  storm-cloud,  and  her  dove- 
(ike  eyes  seemed  to  change  entirely,  so  alive  were  they  with  indignant  flashes. 

"  You  call  that  an  outrage,  do  you,  gentlemen — an  outrage — that  infamous 
vessel,  built  to  carry  Lopez  and  his  piratical  followers  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  Majesty,"  broke  in  desperately  Judge  Mason ;  "the 
Black  Warrior  was  built  after  Lopez  was  executed." 

"  I  don't  care  !  I  don't  care  !  It  was  built  for  an  infamous  purpose,  and 
•ught  to  have  been  sunk."  And  on  and  on  she  continued.  Judge  Mason  wa.s 
sorely  distressed  ;  Colonel  McCrea  looked  as  if  amused  ;  but  Sumner  grew  in- 
dignant as  her  Majesty  got  wild,  and  when  she  said  : 

"  Yon  want  war,  gentlemen — you  want  war,  so  as  to  seize  upon  Ctih^ »  and 
rou  think  we  cannot  prevent  it,  with  this  Crimean  war  on  our  hands ;  but  we 
have  plenty  of  arms,  plenty  of  soldiers,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we'll 
turn  the  negroes  upon  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  Majesty,"  thundered  Sumner ;  "in  protecting  our 
rights  and  defending  our  flag,  we  care  nothing  for  your  arms,  soldiers,  nor  the 
•iggers." 

His  tone  of  voice,  together  with  a  disturbed  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
•flRcers  of  the  household,  seemed  to  recall  the  Empress  to  herself. 

"  I  cannot  talk  upon  this  subject,  gentlemen,"  she  said  in  a  more  subdued 
manner.     "  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning.     Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

"Good  Lord,  Sumner!*'  exclaimed  Judge  Mason,  while  climbing,  exhausted. 
Into  his  carriage,  "  did  I  not  warn  you  to  say  nothing  about  Cuba  ?  " 

"See  here,  Judge  Mason,"  replied  the  wicked  wrong-doer,  "when  a  woman 
•forgets  her  position,  I'm  not  bound  to  remember  it.  Talk  to  me  about  scaring 
as  with  niggers.     I'd  half  a  mind  to  box  her  imperial  ears." 

Two  of  the  actors  in  this  little  drama  are  dead,  the  third  is  in  exile,  stripped 
of  her  imperial  robes,  while  the  empire  itself  has  di.«»appeared  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision  ;  but  Cyba,  then  considered  so  frail  a  possession,  yet  clings 
to  the  old  Spanish  government 

DoNN  Piatt. 
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MR.  LINCOLN  AND  THREE  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL. 

A   CHAPTER  FROM   THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   THURLOW   WEED. 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President,  at 
Chicago,  in  the  summer  of  i860,  while  annoyed  and  dejected  at  the  defeat 
of  Governor  Seward,  as  I  was  preparing  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  city  from  my 
feet,  Messrs.  David  Davis  (now  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States)  and  Leonard  Sweat  called  at  my  room.  These  gentlemen,  warm 
friends  and  zealous  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  contributed  more  than  all 
others  to  his  nomination.  After  his  name  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for 
President  and  received  with  favor  by  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Sweat  visited  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of 
commending  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  prominent  men  in 
those  States.  They  now  called  to  converse  with  me  about  the  approaching  can- 
vass. I  informed  them  very  frankly,  that  I  was  so  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  Convention  as  to  be  unable  to  think  or  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  I  was  going  to  pass  a  few  days  upon  the  prairies  of  Iowa ;  and  that 
by  the  time  I  reached  Albany  I  should  be  prepared  to  do  my  duty  for  the  Repub- 
lican cause  and  for  its  nominees.  They  then  urged  me  to  return  home  via 
Springfield,  where  we  could  talk  over  the  canvass  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  saying  that 
they  would  either  join  me  at  Bloomington,  where  they  resided,  or  meet  me  at 
Springfield. 

After  passing  with  a  few  friends  a  pleasant  week  in  travelling  through  lowa^ 
I  repaired  to  Springfield.  There  I  found  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sweat  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.  I  had  supposed  until  we  now  met  that  1  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln, 
having  forgotten  that  in  the  fall  of  1848,  when  he  took  the  stump  in  Mew  Eng- 
land, he  called  upon  me  at  Albany,  and  that  we  went  to  sec  Mr.  Fillmore,  who 
was  then  the  Whig  candidate  for  Vice-President.  We  entered  immediately 
upon  the  question  which  deeply  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
which  had  an  especial  interest  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  discussed  freely  the  pros- 
pects of  success,  assuming  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  slave  States  would  be  against 
us.  The  issues  had  already  been  made,  and  could  neither  be  changed  nor  modi- 
fied ;  but  there  was  much  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  campaign,  and  in  relation  to  States  that  were  safe  without  effort,  to  those 
which  required  attention,  and  ro  others  that  were  sure  to  be  vigorously  contested. 
Viewing  these  questions  in  their  various  aspects,  I  found  Mr.  Lincoln  sagacious 
find  practical.  He  displayed  throughout  the  conversation  so  much  good  sense, 
such  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  such  familiarity  with  the  virtues 
and  infirmities  of  politicians,  that  I  became  impressed  very  favorably  with  his 
fitness  for  the  duties  which  he  was  not  unlikely  to  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
This  conversation  lasted  some  five  hours,  and  when  the  train  arrived  in  which 
we  were  to  depart,  I  rose  all  the  better  prepared  to  "  go  to  work  with  a  will  "  in 
^vor  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  as  the  interview  had  inspired  me  with  confidence 
in  his  capacity  and  integrity. 

In  December  of  that  year,  and  after  the  Electoral  Colleges  had  shown  a 
large  majority  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  was  invited  to  visit  him  at  Springfield,  where 
I  again  met  my  friends  Davis  and  Sweat.  Mr.  Lincoln,  although  manifestly 
gratified  with  his  election,  foresaw  and  appreciated  the  dangers  which  threat- 
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ened  the  safety  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Union.  But  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  underestimated  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  his  nature  was 
80  elastic  and  his  temperament  so  dieerful,  that  he  always  seemed  at  ease  and 
undisturbed.  The  day  I  left  Albany,  the  **  Evening  Journal "  contained  an 
editorial  foreshadowing  secession  and  rebellion  ;  an  editorial  which  had  for  its 
object  the  holding  of  the  border  slave  States  in  the  Union,  so  that  the  boundaries 
and  strength  of  the  rebellion  might  be  narrowed  and  weakened.  It  maintainjed  that 
radical  abolitionists  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  disunion  leaders,  and  that 
both  would  become  responsible  for  the  civil  war  into  which  we  were  drifting.  It 
comprehended  the  horrors  of  such  a  conflict,  and  implored  the  Northero  people 
to  keep  themselves  clearly  in  the  right,  so  that  when  the  shock  came  impartial 
nations  would  see  and  say  that  the  rebellion  was  without  justification  or  excuse. 
That  editorial  drew  the  line  between  radical  and  conservative  Republicans,  and 
continued  as  an  issue  before  the  people  during  the  war.  It  was  written  under  a 
conviction  of  its  necessity  in  preventing  a  disastrous  division  of  tlie  Northero 
people.  I  believed  then,  as  I  know  now,  that  but  for  the  conservative  sentiment 
awakened  in  the  Republican  party,  the  North  would  have  been  fatally  dfvided. 
I  believed  then,  as  I  know  now,  that  by  insisting  that  the  war  was  prosecuted  to 
maintain  the  Government  and  preserve  the  Union,  the  Democratic  masses,  with 
some  of  their  leaders,  would  remain  loyal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
whole  Republican  party  proclaimed  it  a  war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a 
united  South  would  prove  too  strong  for  a  divided  North.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  that  editorial,  showing  its  spirit  and  purpose,  may  appropriately  be 
introduced  here : 

"  *  NO  MORE  COMPROMISES.'     *  NO  BACKING  DOWN.' 

"With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  suggestions  of  the  1^  Evening  Journal ' 
having  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy  which  threatens  to  divide  the  Union 
for  their  object,  have  elicited  from  the  Republican  press,  in  this  and  other 
States,  responses  in  the  spirit  of  these  head  lines.  That  our  views  encounter 
the  '  vigorous  resistance  '  of  our  political  friends,  causes  less  of  surprise  than 
of  regret  .  .  .  We  differ  again  with  our  political  friends.  That 
difference,  however,  would  be  very  slight  with  most,  and  disappear  entirely  with 
others,  if  we  could  but  look  into  the  future  from  the  same  standpoint.  To 
do  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  should  realize  that  the  Presidential  election 
is  over ;  that  there  was  virtually  but  one  question  involved  in  the  conflict,  vi«.| 
that  the  territory  devoted  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  freedom  should  not 
be  invaded  by  slavery ;  that,  the  freedom  of  Kansas  assured,  the  territorial  ques- 
tion may  now  be  safely  left  to  natural  laws  ;  that,  as  a  party,  we  were  indebted 
to  the  folly  of  our  adversaries  for  the  triumph  we  achieved,  and  that,  until 
their  aggressions  were  aroused,  our  mission  was  ended ;  and  that,  finally,  the 
madness  which  swayed  pro-slavery  counsels  for  six  years  has  culminated  in  an 
openly  avowed  determination  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

"When  Republicans  will  *back  down'  long  enough  to  look  at  the  new  issue 
presented,  lifting  their  eyes  and  thoughts  a  little  above  the  political  horizon,  they 
will  discover  that  the  duties  of  the  partisan  and  the  patriot  harmonize ;  that  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  derived  from  the  political  fathers,  teach  de- 
votion to  the  Union  as  our  first  duty.  All  high  and  holy  aims  and  reforms  can 
be  best  accomplished  in  the  Union.  Dissolved,  the  great  experiment  of  self- 
government  is  a  failure.  Dis.solved,  the  aspirations  for  pervading  prosperity 
and  happiness,  a  high  civilization,  and  an  exalted  nationality,  vanish.     .     . 

"  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  <l^^^^io°3,^,^e  niag^tud^u^ 
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fearfutness  of  which  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended.  This  question  must  have 
a  violent  or  a  peaceful  solution  ;  its  mighty  import  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  former  alternative.  We  should 
do  ftll  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  justice,  equity,  conciliation,  and  forbear- 
ance, to  avert  a  conflict;  but  if  all  efforts  in  that  direction  prove  fruitless,  it  is 
better  to  rebuke  treason,  enforce  the  laws,  and  preserve  the  Union,  cost  what  it 
may,  than  suflfer  its  dismemberment.         , 

•♦  But  in  that  controversy  we  are  not  wholly  blameless.  If  there  are  beams  in 
our  neighbor's  eye,  there  are  motes  in  our  own.  Too  many  of  us  forget  that 
when  this  Union  was  formed,  slavery  was  the  rule,  freedom  the  exception. 
While  we— climate,  soil,  and  interest  favoring  and  seconding  our  sentiments  and 
sympathies — have  been  working  out,  other  States,  with  adverse  complications 
and  elements,  have  worked  more  deeply  into  slavery.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens,  swayed  by  feelings  to  which  we  are  neither  insensible  nor 
indifierent,  with  no  slavery  to  oppose  at  home,  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  slavery  elsewhere,  forgetting  in  their  zeal  that  it  exists  in 
the  Southern  States  under  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  consent  of  our  fathers, 
who  bound  themselves  and  their  descendants  to  obey  that  Constitution.  Socie- 
ties have  been  formed,  presses  established,  tracts  distributed,  and  emissaries 
sent  rate  the  slave  States,  teaching  that  slavery  is  sinful,  and  that  slaves  ought 
to  be  emancipated.  These  lessons,  in  harmony  with  all  the  humanities  of  civili- 
zation, were  easily  learned.  But  in  learning  them,  we  did  not  find  written  on  the 
sanie  page,  nor  in  the  same  chapter,  that  in  our  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  we 
sKould  provide  indemnity  to  the  owners.  When  we  refer,  as  we  often  do,  tri- 
umphantly, to  the  example  of  England,  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  emancipation 
and  compensation  were  provisions  of  the  same  act  of  Parliament. 

**  It  will  and  may  be  said  that  we  are  forgetting  the  wrongs,  encroachments, 
aggressions,  and  outrages  of  slavery.  True.  We  choose  to  do  so  just  now.  It 
is  a  new  and  novel  position,  for  we  have  been  all  our  life  showing  up  the  dark 
side  of  the  slavery  picture.  But  in  view  of  a  fearful  calamity,  there  is  no  want 
of  consistency  or  of  fidelity  in  going  to  the  verge  of  conciliation  with  the  hope 
of  averting  it  Then,  after  all  honorable  oflfers  of  agreement  have  been  ex- 
biMsted,  tf 

There  cbmes  a  power 
Into  tome  of  our  best  parts,  sad  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colors  idly  spread, 

sustained  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve peace,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  go  as  far,  and  dare  as  much,  as  those  whose 
impatient  zeal  may  precipitate  a  conflict  the  horrors  of  which  will  add  appalling 
chapters  to  the  history  of  the  Frencli  Revolution." 

The  rouch-dreaded  conflict  came,  and,  although  more  fearful  than  was  or  could 
have  been  apprehended,  resulted  auspiciously  for  our  Government  and  Union^ 
The  radicalism  which  occasioned  the  editorial  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken  grew  stronger  and  more  aggressive  as  the  war  progressed.  While  the 
abolition  masses  were  among  the  first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave  the  army, 
iheir  leaders  who  remained  at  home  were  viciously  hostile  to  the  Administration. 
Indeed,  they  carried  their  hostility  to  the  extent  of  attempting,  by  a  third-party 
nomination  at  Oeveland,  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln's  reflection. 

This  article  reached  Springfield  by  the  evening  mail.  After  reading  it  very 
attentively,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  This  is  a  heavy  broadside.  You  have  opened  your 
fire  at  a  critical  moment,  aiming  at  friends  and  foes  alike.     It  will  do  some  good 
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or  much  mischief.  Will  the  Republicans  of  New  York  sustain  you  in  this  view 
of  the  question  ? ''  I  replied,  "  that  I  had  acted  upon  my  own  sense  of  what 
was  wise  for  our  cause ;  that  I  should  be  denounced  in  most  of  the  Republicaa 
journals  ;  that  enlightened  politicians  who  entertained  similar  views  would  hesi* 
tate  to  express  them,  and  that  it  would  largely  impair,  if  it  did  not  wholly  de- 
stroy, my  influence  in  the  Republican  party  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these 
consequences,  I  should  unflinchingly  persevere  in  the  course  1  had  marked  out, 
with  a  clear  and  firm  conviction  that  in  doing  so,  aided  by  a  small  minority  of 
Republican  journals,  with  here  and  there  a  conservative  statesman,  we  should 
keep  the  North  united  in  prosecuting  a  war  which,  in  preserving  the  Govern* 
ment  and  Union,  would  overwhelm  and  destroy  rebellion  and  slavery.'^  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied,  '*  that  these  views,  views  which  had  not  occurred  to  him,  opened 
a  new  channel  for  his  thoughts,  and  that  while  he  should  watch  the  progress  of 
popular  sentiment,  he  hoped  to  find  my  apprehensions  unfounded."  He  added, 
'*that  whil'' there  were  some  loud  threats  and  much  muttering  in  the  cotton 
States,  he  hoped  that  by  wisdom  and  forbearance  the  danger  of  serious  trouble 
might  be  averted,  as  such  dangers  had  been  in  former  times." 

And  after  this  subject  had  been  talked  up,  and  over,  and  out,  Mr.  Lincoln 
remarked,  smiling,  **  that  he  supposed  I  had  had  some  experience  in  cabinet* 
making ;  that  he  had  a  job  on  hand,  and  as  he  had  never  learned  that  trade,  he 
was  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  suggestions  of  friends."  Taking  up  his 
figure,  I  replied,  ''that  though  never  a  boss  cabinet- maker,  I  had  as  a  journey- 
man been  occasionally  consulted  about  State  cabinets  ;  and  that  although  Pres- 
ident Taylor  once  talked  with  me  about  reforming  his  Cabinet,  I  had  never  been 
concerned  in  or  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  formation  of  an  original  Federal 
Cabinet,  and  that  he  was  the  first  President  elect  I  had  ever  seen." 

The  question  thus  opened  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  at  intervals, 
during  that  and  the  following  day.  I  say  at  intervals,  because  many  hours  were 
consumed  in  talking  of  the  public  men  connected  with  former  administrations, 
interspersed,  illustrated,  and  seasoned  pleasantly  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc.  And  here  I  feel  called  upon  to  vindicate  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  far  as 
my  opportunities  and  observation  go,  from  the  frequent  imputation  of  telling  in- 
delicate and  ribald  stories.  I  saw  much  of  him  during  his  whole  Presidential 
term,  with  familiar  friends  and  alone,  when  he  talked  without  restraint,  but  1 
never  heard  him  use  a  profane  or  indecent  word,  or  tell  a  story  that  might  not 
be  repeated  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  observed  that  "  the  making  of  a  Cabinet,  now  that  he  had  it 
to  do,  was  by  no  means  as  easy  as  he  had  supposed ;  that  he  had,  even  before 
the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  assuming  the  probability  of  success,  fixed 
upon  the  two  leading  members  of  his  Cabinet,  but  that  in  looking  about  for 
suitable  men  to  fill  the  other  departments,  he  had  been  much  embarrassed, 
partly  from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  men  of  the  day, 
and  partly,  he  believed,  that  while  the  population  of  the  country  had  immensely 
increased,  really  great  men  were  scarcer  than  they  used  to  ^^."  He  then  in- 
quired whether  I  had  any  suggestions  of  a  general  character  affecting  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Cabinet  to  make.  I  replied  that,  along  with  the  question  of  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  experience,  he  ought,  in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet,  to  find  men  whose 
firmness  and  courage  fitted  them  for  the  revolutionary  ordeal  which  was  about  to 
test  the  strength  of  our  Government ;  and  that  in  my  judgment  it  was  desirable 
that  at  least  two  members  of  his  Cabinet  should  be  selected  from  slavoholding 
States.  He  inquired  whether  in  the  emergency  which  1  so  much  feared  they  could 
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be  trusted,  adding  that  he  did  not  quite  like  to  hear  Southern  journals  and  South- 
ern speakers  insisting  that  there  must  be  no  "  coercion"  ;  that  while  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  coerce  anybody,  yet  after  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  execute  the  laws  he 
should  not  care  to  see  them  violated.  I  remarked  that  there  were  Union  men 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  for  whose  loyalty,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  and  in  any  event,  I  would  vouch.  "  Would  you 
rely  on  such  men  if  their  States  should  secede  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir  ;  the  men  whom  I 
have  in  my  mind  can  always  be  relied  on."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  **  let  us 
have  the  names  of  your  white  crows,  such  ones  as  you  think  fit  for  the  Cabinet" 
I  then  named  William  Cost  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John  M.  Botts  of  Virginia, 
John  A.  Gilmorc  of  North  Carolina,  and  Bailey  Peyton  of  Tennessee.  As  the 
conversation  progressed,  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that  he  intended  to  invite 
Governor  Seward  to  take  the  State,  and  Governor  Chase  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, remarking  that,  aside  from  their  long  experience  in  public  affairs  and  their 
eminent  fitness,  they  were  prominently  before  the  people  and  the  Convention  as 
competitors  for  the  Presidency,  each  having  higher  claims  than  his  own  for  the 
place  which  he  was  to  occupy.  On  naming  Gideon  Welles  as  the  gentleman  be 
thought  of  as  the  representative  of  New  England  in  the  Cabinet,  I  remarked  that 
I  thought  he  could  find  several  New  England  gentlemen  whose  selection  for  a 
place  in  bis  Cabinet  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  New  England. 
**  But,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '*  we  must  remember  that  the  Republican  party  is  con- 
stitmed  of  two  elements,  and  that  we  must  have  men  of  Democratic  as  well  as  of 
Whig  antecedents  in  the  Cabinet"  Acquiescing  in  this  view,  I  remarked  that 
men  of  Democratic  antecedents  were  to  be  found  in  New  England  whose  names 
would  strike  the  public  more  favorably  than  that  of  Mr.  Welles,  prominent 
among  whom  were  Governors  Banks  and  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts ;  and  here 
for  the  time  being  the  subject  was  passed  over.  And  then  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
marked that  Judge  Blair  had  been  suggested.  I  inquired,  "  What  Judge  Blair  ?  " 
and  was  answered,  "Judge  Montgomery  Blair."  **  Has  he  been  suggested  by 
anv  one  except  his  father,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.  ?  "  "Your  question,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "  reminds  me  of  a  story ; "  and  he  proceeded  with  infinite  humor  to  tell 
a  story  which  I  would  repeat  if  I  did  not  fear  that  its  spirit  and  effect  would  be 
lost  "  But,"  said  Mr.  L.,  "  to  be  serious,  what  do  you  think  of  Judge  Blair  ?  " 
I  said  that  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  but  that  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  anything  but  an  agreeable  political  bedfellow, 
and  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  punish  himself  and  others  by  taking  a  man  into 
bis  Cabinet  who  would  keep  it  constantly  in  hot  water.  **  Then  you  think,"  said 
Mr.  L.,  "  that  Judge  Blair,  like  farmer  Tabor^s  brindle  ox,  should  be  unyoked  in 
the  yard  ?"  In  talking  further  about  Mr.  Blair,  I  objected  to  him  strongly  on  the 
ground  that  he  represented  nobody,  and  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  to 
credit  him  to  Maryland,  the  Republicans  of  that  Slate  had  no  interest  in  him.  I 
added  that  Mr.  Blair,  as  a  politician,  resembled  a  bishop  without  a  diocese,  inas- 
much as  his  political  speeches  were  neither  heard  nor  heard  of  by  the  people  till 
they  appeared  in  the  Washington  newspapers.  I  finally  remarked  that  if  we 
were  legislating  on  the  question,  I  should  move  to  strike  out  the  name  of  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  and  insert  that  of  William  Cos  t  Johnson.  Mr.  Lincoln  laughingly 
replied,  "  Davis  has  been  posting  you  up  on  this  question.  He  came  froiw 
Maryland  and  has  got  Cost  Johnson  on  the  brain.  Maryland  must,  I  think,  be 
like  New  Hampshire,  a  good  State  to  move  from."  And  then  he  told  a  story  of 
a  witness  in  a "heighboring  county,  who  on  being  asked  his  age  replied,  "Sixty." 
Being  satisfied  that  he  was  much  older,  the  judge  repeated  the  question,  and  oa 
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receiving  the  same  answer,  admonished  the  witness,  saying  that  the  Court  knew 
him  to  be  much  older  than  sixty.  "  Oh,"  said  the  witness^ "  you're  thinking  about 
that  fifteen  year  that  I  lived  down  on  the  Eastern  Sliore  of  Maryland  ;  that  was  so 
much  lost  time  and  don*t  count."  This  story,  I  perceived,  was  thrown  in  to  give 
the  conversation  a  new  direction.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  selection  of 
Montgomery  Blair  was  a  fixed  fact ;  and  although  I  subsequently  ascertained  the 
reasons  and  influences  that  controlled  the  selection  of  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  I  never  did  and  never  could  find  out  how  Mr.  Blair  got  there. 

General  Cameron's  name  was  next  introduced  ;  and  in  reference  to  him,  and 
upon  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania  statesmen,  we  had  a 
long  conversation.  In  reply  to  a  questi9n  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  I  said  that  I  had 
personally  known  General  Cameron  for  twenty-five  years  ;  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  ;  that  whenever  I  had  met  him  at  Washing- 
ton or  elsewhere,  he  had  treated  me  with  much  kindness,  inspiring  me  with 
friendly  feeling.  "But  you  do  not,"  said  Mr.  L.,  "say  what  you  think  about 
him  for  the  Cabinet."  On  that  subject  I  replied  that  I  was  embarrassed  ;  that 
Mr.  Cameron  during  a  long  and  stirring  political  life  had  made  warm  friends  and 
bitter  enemies  ;  that  while  his  appointment  would  gratify  his  personal  friends,  it 
ivould  oflTend  his  opponents,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  leading  and  in- 
fluential Republicans  of  that  State ;  that  I  was,  as  I  had  already  stated,  in  view  of 
an  impending  rebellion,  anxious  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  the  support  of 
not  only  a  strong  Cabinet,  but  one  which  would  command  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  We  continued  to  canvass  General  Cameron  in  this  spirit  for  a  long 
time,  Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  sharing  in  the  embarrassment  which  1  had  ex- 
pressed, and  manifesting,  I  thought,  a  desire  that  I  should  fully  endorse  Gen- 
eral Cameron.  I  told  him  that  if  It  were  a  personal  question  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  for  that  I  liked  General  Cameron  and  entertained  no  doubt  of 
his  regard  for  me  ;  but  that  as  I  was  not  sure  that  his  appointment  would  give 
strength  to  the  Administration,  I  must  leave  the  matter  with  himself.  "But," 
said  Mr.  L.,  "  Pennsylvania,  any  more  than  New  York  or  Ohio,  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Her  strong  Republican  vote,  not  less  than  her  numerical  im- 
portance, entitles  her  to  a  representative  in  the  Cabinet.  Who  is  stronger 
or  better  than  General  Cameron  ?"  To  this  question  I  was  unprepared  with  a 
reply,  for  among  General  Cameron's  friends  there  was  none  eminently  qualified, 
and  it  would  have  been  equally  unjust  and  unwise  to  take  an  opponent ;  and 
finally  General  Cameron's  case  was  passed  over,  but  neither  decided  nor  dis- 
missed. 

I  now  renewed  my  suggestion  about  having  the  slave  States  represented  in 
the  Cabinet  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "you  object  to  Judge  Blair,  who  resides 
In  a  slave  State."  "  I  object  to  Judge  Blair  because  he  represents  nobody,  he  has 
no  following ;  and  because  his  appointment  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  Union 
men  of  Maryland ;  and  that,  as  I  believe,  while  he  can  look  into  Maryland,  he 
actually  resides  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  "  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  I  will  now  give  you  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  not  only  resides  in  a  slave 
State,  but  who  is  emphatically  a  representative  man.  What  objection  have  you 
to  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri  ?  "  "  None — not  a  shadow  or  a  shade  of  an  objec- 
tion. That  is  a  selection,  as  Mr.  Webster  might  have  said,  *  eminently  fit  to  be 
made.'  The  political  record  of  Mr.  Bates  is  proverbially  consistent.  He  was  a 
reliable  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  thirty  years  asro; 
he  was  the  able  and  popular  President  of  the  great  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 
ment Convention  at  Chicago  twenty  years  ago.     His  high  personal  and  profes- 
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sional  character,  his  habits  of  ijidustry,  his  equable  temper,  and  his  inalienable 
devotion  to  the  Government  and  Union,  fit  and  qualify  him,  in  my  judgment, 
admirably  for  a  Cabinet  minister." 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  talking  of  Mr.  Bates  :  "I  am  reminded  of  the  advice 
which  Mr.  Barton,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  St.  Louis,  gave  to  a  client  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  A  young  man  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  stopped  at  the  hotel  in 
St,  Louis,  and  immediately  placed  a  package  of  money  in  deposit  with  the 
branch  Bank  of  the  United  States;  after  which,  and  during  the  day,  he  made 
several  investments,  and  drew  several  checks.  On  the  following  morning  a 
person  called  on  him  to  say  that  he  was  wanted  at  the  bank,  where,  as  he 
entered,  he  found  several  gentlemen  in  conversation,  one  of  whom  informed  him 
that  they  had  received  information  of  a  robbery  of  the  bank  from  which  the 
money  he  had  deposited  had  been  taken,  and  that,  though  delicate  and  un- 
pleasant, it  was  deemed  proper  to  inquire  who  he  was,  and  whether  he  came 
honestly  in  possession  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  The  young  man  replied  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  well-known  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  but  that  he  had 
no  acquaintances  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  unable  to  identify  himself.  The  bank  men 
thought  under  the  circumstances  that  it  was  their  duty  to  retain  the  money  until 
they  could  be  satisfied  that  he  was  the  honest  owner  of  it.  Finding  himself  in  a 
tight  place,  the  landlord  advised  the  young  man  (whose  name,  I  think,  was  Ander- 
son) to  employ  counsel,  and  recommended  him  to  Squire  Barton,  the  law  partner 
*of  the  famous  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton.  He  found  Squire  Barton  at  his  office, 
over  a  store,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  who  listened  attentively  and  without  speaking 
until  the  whole  case  was  laid  before  him,  and  then  taking  the  young  man  to  an 
open  window,  said,  *  That's  a  pretty  large  amount  of  money  for  a  stranger  to 
carry  around  with  him.  There've  been  a  good  many  robberies  lately.  *Tisn*t  an 
honest  way  of  getting  a  living,  but  some  people  don't  find  that  out  till  they've 
tried  it  If  youVe  the  son  of  General  Anderson,  as  1  hope  you  are,  and  didn't 
steal  that  money,  my  advice  is  that  you  face  the  music,  and  I  will  stand  by  you ; 
but  if,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  you  were  tempted,  and  that  money  isn't  honestly 
yours,  I  advise  you  (pointing  in  the  directi^  indicated)  to  make  tracks  for  that 
tall  timber,  and  to  put  the  Mississippi  between  you  and  these  bank  fellows 
as  soon  as  you  can  find  a  crossing.'  *And  bow  much  shall  I  pay  you  for 
your  advice  ?*  inquired  his  client.  *  If  you  intend  to  /took  iV,  five  dollars.  If 
you  remain  and  prove  yourself  an  honest  lad,  nothing.'  " 

It  was  now  settled  that  Governor  Seward  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  Gov- 
ernor Chase  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Bates  the  Attorney-General. 
I  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Lincoln  intended  to  give  Mr.  Welles  one  of  the  other 
places  in  the  Cabinet,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  give  another  place  to  Mr. 
Blair,  and  that  his  mind  was  not  quite  clear  in  regard  to  General  Cameron.  Only 
one  place,  therefore,  remained  open,  and  that,  it  was  understood,  was  to  be  given 
to  Indiana;  but  whether  it  was  to  be  Caleb  B.  Smith  or  Colonel  Lane  was  un- 
determined. I  inquired  whether,  in  the  shape  which  the  question  was  taking,  it  was 
just  or  wise  to  concede  so  many  seats  in  his  Cabinet  to  the  Democratic  element  in 
the  Republican  party.  He  replied  that,  as  a  Whig,  he  thought  he  could  afford  to 
be  liberal  to  a  section  of  the  Republican  party  without  whose  voles  he  could  not 
have  been  elected.  I  admitted  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  this,  adding  that  in 
arranging  and  adjusting  questions  of  place  and  patronage  in  our  State  we  had 
acted  in  that  spirit ;  but  that  I  doubted  both  the  justice  and  the  wisdom,  in  inau- 
gurating his  administration,  of  giving  to  a  minority  of  the  Republican  party  a 
majority  in  his  Cabinet,     I  added  that  the  National  Convention  indicated  unmis- 
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takahly  the  sentiment  of  its  constituency  by  nominating  for  President  a  candidate 
with  Whig  antecedents,  while  its  nominee  for  Vice-President  l^ad  been  for  many 
years  a  Democratic  Representative  in  Congress.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  why 
do  you  assume  that  we  are  giving  that  section  of  our  party  a  majority  in  the 
Cnbinet  ?  "  I  replied  that  if  Messrs.  Chase,  Cameron,  Welles,  and  Blair  should 
be  designated,  the  Cabinet  would  stand  four  to  three.  "  You  seem  to  forget  that 
/  expect  to  be  there  ;  and  counting  me  as  one,  you  see  how  nicely  the  Cabinet 
would  be  balanced  and  ballasted.  Besides,"  said  Mr.  L.,  "in  talking  of  General 
Cameron,  you  admitted  that  his  political  status  was  unexceptionable.  I  suppose 
we  could  say  of  General  Cameron,  without  offence,  that  he  is  *  not  Democrat 
enough  to  hurt  him.'  I  remember  that  people  used  to  say  without  disturbing 
my  self- respect  that  I  was  not  lawyer  enough  to  hurt  me."  I  admitted  that  I 
had  no  political  objection  to  General  Cameron,  who  I  was  quite  sure  would  for- 
get whether  applicants  for  appointment  had  been  Whig  or  Democrat.  I  then 
renewed  the  suggestion  relating  to  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee,  earnestly 
pressing  its  importance.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sweat  united  with  me  in  these 
views.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  us  with  strong  counterviews,  the  force  of  which  we 
were  constrained  to  admit.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  L.,  **  contrary  to  our  hopes.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  should  secede,  could  their  men  remain  in  the  Cabinet?  Or, 
if  they  remained,  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  the  Government  ? "  We,  however, 
continued  to  press  our  point,  until  Mr.  Lincoln  yielded  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
would  write  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Gilmore,  then  a  member  of  Congress  . 
from  North  Carolina,  briefly  staling  his  views  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  important  questions  then  pending,  and  inviting  him,  if  those  views 
met  his  approval,  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, "  if  Mr.  Gilmore  should  come  in,  some  one  else  must 
stay  out,  and  that  other  somebody  must  be  either  Judge  Blair  or  Mr.  Bates." 
Messrs.  Davis,  Sweat,  and  my.self  exclaimed  against  dropping  Mr.  Bates  ;  and 
so  Mr.  Lincoln  left  us  to  infer  that  if  Mr.  Gilmore  came  in,  Mr.  Blair  would  be 
excluded.  Before  the  subject  was  finally  dismissed,  I  recurred  to  Mr.  Welles, 
not,  as  I  remarked,  with  any  expect^ion  of  changing  the  programme,  but  to  sug- 
gest that  if  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  on  his  way  to  Washington,  would  stop  long 
enough  in  New  York  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  select  an  attractive  figure- 
head, to  be  adorned  with  an  elaborate  wig  and  luxuriant  whiskers,  and  transfer 
ft  from  the  prow  of  a  ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  Navy  Department,  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  quite  as  serviceable  as  his  Secretary,  and  less  expensive.  **  Oh," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  *  wooden  midshipmen  *  answer  very  well  in  novels,  but  we 
must  have  a  live  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  In  this  way,  the  conversation  being 
alternately  earnest  and  playful,  two  days  pa.ssed  very  pleasantly.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  give  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  amusing  but  quaint  manner  the  many  stories, 
anecdotes,  and  witticisms  with  which  he  interlarded  and  enlivened  what  with 
almost  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  high  office  of  President  would  have  been 
a  grave,  dry  consultation.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories,  like  Captain 
Bunsby's  opinion,  "lays  in  the  application  on  it."  They  always  and  exactly 
suited  the  occasion  and  the  subject,  and  none  to  which  I  ever  listened  were  far- 
fetched or  pointless.  I  will  attempt,  however,  to  repeat  but  one  of  them.  If  I 
have  an  especial  fondness  for  any  particular  luxury,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  re- 
markable way  when  properly-made  December  sausages  are  placed  before  me. 
While  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Davis,  noticing  that,  after  having  been  bountifully  .sei-ved 
with  sausage,  Oliver  Twist  like,  I  wanted  some  more,  .said,  "  You  .seem  fond 
of  our  Chicago  sausages."    To  which  I  responded  affirmatively,  adding  that 
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I  thought  the  article  might  be  relied  on  where  pork  was  cheaper  than  dogs. 
**That/*  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "reminds  me  of  what  occurred  down  at  Joliet,  where 
a  popular  grocer  supplied  all  the  villagers  with  sausages.  One  Saturday  even-  - 
ing,  when  his  grocery  was  filled  with  customers,  for  whom  he  and  his  boys  were 
busily  engaged  in  weighing  sausages,  a  neighbor  with  whom  he  had  had  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  that  day  came  into  the  grocery,  made  his  way  up  to  the  counter, 
holding  two  enormous  dead  cats  by  the  tail,  which  he  deliberately  threw  on  to 
the  counter,  saying,  *  This  makes  seven  to-day.  Til  call  round  Monday  and  get 
my  money  for  them.* " 

In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that  it  was  particu- 
larly pleasant  to  him  to  reflect  that  he  was  coming  into  office  unembarrassed  by 
promises.  He  owed,  he  supposed,  his  exemption  from  importunities  to  the  circum- 
stance that  his  name  as  a  candidate  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  people,  and 
that  only  a  few  sanguine  friends  anticipated  the  possibility  of  his  nomination.  '*  I 
have  not,"  said  he,  "  promised  an  office  to  any  man,  nor  have  1,  but  in  a  single  in- 
stance, mentally  committed  myself  to  an  appointment ;  and  as  that  relates  to  an 
important  office  in  your  State,  I  have  concluded  to  mention  it  to  you,  under 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  however.  If  I  am  not  induced  by  public  consider- 
ations to  change  my  purpose,  Hiram  Barney  will  be  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York."  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  thus  frankly  avowing  his  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Barney,  intended  to  draw  me  out.  I  remarked  that  until  I  met  him 
at  the  Chicago  Convention,  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Barney  was  very  slight ; 
but  that  after  the  Convention  adjourned,  Mr.  Barney  joined  us  (my  daughter  and 
a  lady  friend)  in  an  excursion  down  the  Mississippi  and  through  Iowa,  and  that 
my  impressions  of  him  personally  and  politically  were  favorable,  and  that  I  be- 
lieved he  would  make  an  acceptable  Collector.  I  added,  that  if  it  were  true,  as 
I  had  heard,  that  the  reply  of  an  extensive  and  well-known  mercantile  firm  in 
New  York  during  an  exciting  crisis  to  Southern  merchants  who  threatened  to 
withdraw  their  patronage  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  slavery,  viz.,  "  We  offer 
our  goods,  not  our  principles,  for  sale,"  originated  with  Mr.  Barney,  it  entitled 
him  to  any  office  that  he  asked  for.  **  He  has  not,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  asked 
for  this  or  any  other  office,  nor  does  he  know  of  my  intention." 

And  now,  as  I  was  preparing  to  depart,  Mr.  Lincoln  said ;  "  Some  gentlemen 
who  have  been  quite  nervous  about  the  object  of  your  visit  here,  would  be  sur- 
prised^ if  not  incredulous,  were  I  to  tell  them  that  during  the  two  days  we  have 
passed  together,  you  have  made  no  application,  suggestion,  or  allusion  to  ap- 
pointments." I  replied  that  nothing  of  that  nature  had  been  upon  my  mind,  and 
that  I  was  much  more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  his  Administration,  than  about  matters  which  would  come  to 
perplex  all  upon  whom  responsibilities  rested,  but  which  it  would  be  both  pre- 
mature and  indelicate  to  obtrude  upon  him  now.  "  This,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "is 
undoubtedly  a  proper  view  of  the  question,  and  yet  so  much  were  you  misunder- 
stood that  I  have  received  telegrams  from  prominent  Republicans  warning  me 
against  your  efiforts  to  forestall  important  appointments  in  your  State.  Other 
gentlemen  who  have  visited  me  since  the  election  have  expressed  similar  ap- 
prehensions ;  but  I  have  remarked  that  while  our  friends  were  extremely  sensitive 
in  relation  to  your  designs,  they  brought  along  an  axe  or  two  of  their  own  to  be 
ground."  I  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  I  had  been  a  great  many  years  actively  en- 
gaged in  political  afifairs  ;  that  I  had  been  associated  in  conventions,  State  and 
national,  with  friends  whose  wishes  in  reference  to  candidates  had  generally 
been  gratified  ;  that  I  had  never  asked  for,  or  intimated  a  desire  for  a  promise  or 
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a  committal,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  description,  of  any  candidate,  from 
a  President  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  antecedent  to  his  nomination  and  election ; 
that  I  had  been  in  consultation  with  Governors  Clinton,  Seward,  Young,  Fish, 
Hunt,  Clark,  King,  and  Morgan,  after  their  election  and  before  their  inaugura- 
tion, under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  had  rendered  my  present  visit 
a  duty  and  a  pleasure  ;  but  that  I  entertained  too  high  a  sense  of  the  honor 
which  the  confidence  of  distinguished  statesmen  in  high  public  position  conferred, 
to  annoy  them  or  stultify  myself  by  thrusting  before  them  unseasonably  mere 
questions  of  office — questions  that  would  unavoidably  come  in  due  time  to  en- 
gross their  thoughts  and  perplex  their  judgment. 

A  year  or  two  after  this  visit,  President  Lincoln,  while  talking  with  me  about 
the  peculiarities  of  his  Cabinet,  said  that  immediately  after  his  election,  thinking 
that  the  Vice-President,  from  his  high  character  and  long  experience,  was 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  Cabinet,  the  selection  of  the  New  England  man  was 
conceded  to  him,  and  that  Mr.  Hamlin  named  "  Father  Welles."  I  then  in- 
formed Mr.  Lincoln  that  there  was  a  precedent  for  the  consideration  he  had 
shown  for  Vice-President  Hamlin  ;  that  General  Taylor,  immediately  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Vice-President  elect,  in  which, 
after  expressing  his  gratification  in  being  associated  with  a  gentleman  of  largo 
experience  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government,  on  whom  he  could  rely  for 
information  and  advice,  he  indicated  his  desire  that  the  Vice-President  should  act 
as  an  ex  officio  member  of  his  Cabinet  But  when  General  Taylor  reached 
Washington,  he  ascertained  that  his  views  in  this  respect  were  impracticable,  if 
not  unconstitutional. 

It  is  proper  to  add  before  closing  this  chapter  that  Mr.  Lincoln  made  me  the 
bearer  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  with  which  I  repaired  to  Washington.  It 
being  an  open  letter,  Mr.  G.,  afier  reading  it  attentively,  entered  into  a  frank 
conversation  with  me  upon  the  question  which  was  exciting  profound  interest 
and  anxiety  in  and  out  of  Congress.  He  said  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  that  question,  and  that  he  was  gratified  with  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him ;  but  that  before  replying  to  it,  he  deemed  it  proper. to 
confer  with  members  of  Congress  from  Southern  States  who  like  himself  were 
opposed  to  secession.  Soon  afterward  the  "  Border  State  Proposition  "  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Under  these  circumstances,  hopeless 
of  keeping  North  Carolina  In  the  Union,  Mr.  Gilmore  declined  the  offer  of  a 

seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Thurlow  Weed. 

NoTB  —In  a  number  of  Thb  Galaxy  which  contained  a  chapter  entitled  "  Incidents  of  the  Rebellion,** 
I  stated,  on  what  I  supposed  to  be  reliable  information,  that  the  name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  L.  Scott 
had  been  rery  properly  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  United  States  Army.  This  accusation,  as  1  have  recently 
learned,  is  untrue,  and  therefore  unjust.  Letters  have  been  submitted  to  me  showing  that  Colonel  Soott  re- 
signed previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe  in  i86i ;  but  that  Lieutenant'Gencral  Soott  deemed  it  proper  not 
only  to  withhold  his  resignation,  but  to  have  his  name  placed  upon  the  retired  list.  On  learning  which,  Colo- 
nel Scott  w^^  to  the  War  Department  declining  the  pension,  and  asking  that  his  resignation  should  be 
accepted,  to  •which  Colonel  Scott  received  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant-General,  adaiowledging  the  receipt  tf 

his  letter  and  accepting  hts  resifnation. 

T.  W. 
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To  the  Honorable  Hbhkv  Wilson,  Senator  from 
MasnchU9etts. 

CONTRARY  to  my  first  intention,  and 
not  without  reluctance,  I  lay  aside  other 
business  of  fsLr  greater  importance  while  I 
take  a  brief  review  of  your  supplemental 
eulogy  on  Stanton.  The  occurrences  which 
caused  this  change  of  mind  might  require 
explanation,  but  they  are  too  entirely  per- 
sonal to  occupy  any  space  in  these  pages. 
Without  more  preface  I  give  you  my 
thought  on  your  latest  essay. 

You  take  violent  exceptions  to  my  former 
letter  as  being  vituperative  and  ill-tempered. 
Let  us  sec  how  the  account  stands  between 
ns  on  the  score  of  mere  manners,  and  then 
determine  whether  you  have  a  right  to  set 
yourself  up  as  an  arbiter  eUgantiarum, 

You  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  and 
published  in  a  magazine  of  large  circulation, 
an  article  in  which  you  attacked  the  reputa- 
tion of  certain  persons  in  a  style  so  scanda- 
lous that  vituperation  is  no  name  for  it 
Without  reserve  or  qualification  you  pro- 
nounced them  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes 
known  among  men.  The  specific  acts  of 
which  you  accused  them,  and  the  opprobri- 
ous epithets  you  applied  to  them,  were  as 
insulting  as  you  could  make  them.  Most  of 
the  gentlemen  thus  assailed  were  dead ;  but 
that  made  no  difference  to  you ;  your  invec- 
tive was  not  checked  by  any  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  friends  or  relatives.  The  inde- 
cency of  this  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
feet  that  you  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  funeral  • 
panegyric  upon  a  man  whose  recent  and  sud- 
den death  should  have  sobered  your  party 
rage  and  solemnized  your  heart,  or  at  least 
operated  as  a  temporary  sedative  upon  your 
appetite  for  defamation.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
My  first  impulse  was — ^no  matter  what ;  I 
did  not  obey  it  But  I  concluded  that  all 
the  purposes  of  a  feir  vindication  might  be 
accomplished  by  a  simple  contradiction  of 
your  statements,  coupled  with  the  plain  rea- 
sons which  would  show  them  to  be  unworthy 
of  beliefl  I  did  this,  and  I  did  no  more. 
I  did  it  in  terms  so  free  from  unnecessary 
harshness  that  I  am  amazed  this  moment  at 
my  own  moderation.  But  you  declare,  af- 
firm my  denial  to  be  an  act  of  "reckless 
audacity " ;  in  your  eyes  my  </f-fence  is  an 
tf4sDOt,    I  really  cannot  understand  this, 


unless  you  suppose  that  your  political  oppo* 
nents  have  no  rights,  even  of  reputation, 
which  you  are  bound  to  respect,  and  that 
slander,  like  other  injuries,  is  consecrated 
by  lojTilty  when  a  Democrat  is  the  sufferer. 

You  make  no  attempt  to  impugn  the 
soundness  or  truth  of  the  law  as  I  gave  it  to 
the  President  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1 86a  That  opinion  was  very  simple  as  it 
stood  upon  the  record ;  and  in  my  former 
letter  I  gave  you  the  elementary  principles, 
clarified  by  the  most  fimiliar  illustrations, 
and  brought  the  whole  subject  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  understanding.  Besides, 
you  had  the  aid  of  about  a  dozen  Senator^ 
and  members  of  Congress  in  getting  up  your 
reply.  With  all  these  helps  you  certainly 
might  have  specified  some  error  in  the  opin- 
ion, if  it  be  erroneous.  But  you  content 
yourself  with  merely  railing  at  it  I  think 
I  may  say,  with  more  confidence  than  ever, 
that  "you  cannot  be  so  ignorant  of  the  fun- 
damental law  as  not  to  know  that  our  expo- 
sition of  it  was  perfectly  sound  and  correct." 

While  you  do  not  deny  its  truth,  you  think 
you  annihilate  it  by  the  assertion  that  it  is 
extensively  disapproved.  Do  you  really 
believe  that  an  officer,  dealing  viith  ques- 
tions of  law,  is  bound  to  be  popular  rather 
than  right?  Will  you  never  learn  that 
"  statesmen  "  and  "  patriots  "  of  your  school 
have  notions  about  all  the  political  virtues 
which  a  sound  morality  holds  in  utter  detes- 
tation ?  To  flatter  the  passions  and  cajole 
the  understanding  of  the  people  is  not  the 
highest  object  of  any  honest  man's  ambition. 
Mr.  Jefferson  thought  he  ought  to  "  do  them 
as  much  good  as  possible  in  spite  of  their 
teeth."  But  on  your  theory,  to  be  "ever 
strong  upon  the  stronger  side "  is  not  only 
good  fortune,  but  high  desert ;  while  it  is 
mere  imbecility  to  offend  the  powerful  by  let- 
ting the  countenance  of  the  law  shine  upon 
the  weak  or  the  oppressed,  who  .cannot  re- 
ward you  with  office  or  money.  If  your  the- 
ological opinions  conform  to  your  ideas  of 
political  duty,  you  esteem  the  'luck  of  Bar- 
abbas  as  more  meritorious  than  the  fidelity 
of  John  or  the  devotion  of  all  the  Marys. 

No  doubt  there  was  then,  as  there  is  now, 
a  set  of  "small  but  ferocious  politicians," 
who  became  completely  infuriated  against 
me  because  I  did  not  falsify  the  law,  advise 
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the  President  to  violate  the  Constitution, 
and  thus  bring  on  an  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  But  you  can  hardly  expect 
me  to  regret  that  I  did  not  escape  their  cen- 
sure. They  were  men  who  had  been  taught 
that  enmity  to  the  Constitution  ^'as  the  sum 
of  all  public  and  private  virtue.  There  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  uncomipted  man  in  the 
country  who  will  say  that  I  was  to  blame  for 
giving  the  law  faithfully  and  truly. 

You  declare  that  "  contemporaneous  his- 
tory has  already  pronounced "  against  me, 
and  you  quote  a  few  words  of  twaddle,  ap- 
parently from  the  writings  of  some  one 
whose  name  you  are  ashamed  to  mention. 
You  call  this  a  judgment  upon  me  which 
posterity  is  not  likely  to  reverse.  Political 
power  dishonestly  wielded  always  has  hacks 
to  defend  its  excesses  by  maligning  its  oppo- 
nents. A  dozen  books  of  that  character 
have  been  printed  within  the  last  seven 
years.  These  productions  come  within  the 
awkward  description  you  have  given  of  your 
own ;  they  are  "  not  history  or  biography, 
nor  intended  to  be  " ;  they  are  places  of  de- 
posit for  worn-out  calumnies — ^mere  sewers 
into  which  the  filth  of  the  party  is  drained 
off.  I  hopte  I  am  tolerably  secure  from  the 
praises  of  this  venal  tribe ;  and  their  abuse 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  character  at 
least  negatively  good.  It  is  not  worth  while 
lor  you  or  me  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
posterity^  for  posterity  will  not  probably 
take  much  account  of  us.  No  doubt  you 
did  all  in  your  power  to  subvert  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  and 
to  debauch  the  political  morals  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  utmosr  exertion  of  your  abilities 
has  not  sufficed  to  raise  you  above  the  com- 
mon file  of  partisans  who  have  engaged  in 
the  same  evil  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cause  of  liberty  regulated  by  law  has  had 
a  crowd  of  advocates  so  infinitely  superior 
to  me  that  my  feeble  efforts  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  the  notice  of  future  gene- 
rations. 

You  make  no  attempt  to  justify  your  abuse 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  ;  you  do  not  repeat  your 
charge  agalnr t  Mr,  Toucey  of  scattering  the 
ships  of  the  navy  to  render  that  arm  pow- 
erless ;  nor  do  you  now  pretend  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Thompson  was  guilty  of  robbing 
the  Indian  trust  funds.  But  you  offer  no 
reparation,  nor  even  make  an  excuse,  for  the 
wanton  and  unprovoked  injury  which  you 
tried  to  conunit  upon  the  character  of  the 
living  and  the  memory  of  the  dead.  You 
sullenly  permit  judgment  to  be  rendered 


against  you  by  nil  dicii,  I  mention  this 
only  to  say,  that  it  very  seriously  affects 
your  credibility  upon  the  other  points.  J'oi- 
stts  in  unOffalsiis  in  omnibus. 

You  pervert  my  words  and  my  meaning 
when  you  say  that  I  represented  Mr. 
Thompson  as  being  above  the  range  of 
ordinary  mortals,  I  merely  declared  that 
his  mental  ability,  good  sense»  and  com- 
mon honesty  placed  him  very  far  beyond 
you^  who  had  assailed  him  with  a  false 
charge  of  felonious  robbery.  You  do  not 
see  the  justice  of  this  comparison,  and 
you  think  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  mere 
lawyer,  having  **  little  acquaintance  or  asso- 
ciation with  statesmen,"  I  might  have  enter- 
tained a  different  notion.  Although  I  con- 
sider my  calling  to  be  as  reputable  as  any  that 
you  ever  followed  either  before  or  afler  you 
took  up  the  trade  of  a  politician,  you  may 
make  what  deduction  you  please  on  that 
account  from  the  value  of  my  judgment; 
but  you  must  not  interfere  with  my  undoubt- 
ed right  to  believt  (as  I  do  most  devoutly) 
that  it  would  take  a  great  many  Wilsons 
to  make  one  Thompson. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Governor 
Floyd  would  escape  your  maledictions.  No 
public  man  ever  provoked  such  a  storm  of 
popular  wrath  as  he  did.  The  President, 
who  had  trusted  him,  withdrew  his  confi- 
dence, drove  him  from  his  counsels,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  indicted  for  malversation 
in  office.  His  colleagues  left  him  to  his  fate, 
and  there  was  nobody  in  all  this  land  to 
take  his  part  He  had  some  qualities  which 
commanded  the  respect  of  folks  like  you  as 
long  as  he  lived  and  moved  among  you. 
But  absent,  unfriended,  defenceless,  dead — 
fallen  in  a  lost  cause  and  buried  in  an  olv 
scure  grave — he  \S2&  the  very  man  of  all 
others,  in  or  out  of  the  world,  whom  your 
magnanimity  would  prompt  you  to  attack. 
But  why  did  you  not  charge  him  with  micj- 
conduct  in  the  financial  management  of  bis 
department  ?  That  might  have  provoked  a 
comparison  between  him  and  Camercn, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 
whom  you  wished  to  court,  flatter,  aj.d 
whitewash.  Therefore  you  preferred  to 
take  up  the  exploded  charge  of  sending 
guns  and  munitions  to  the  South  for  the 
use  of  the  secessionists  in  the  war.  Your 
first  paper  had  nothing  in  it  on  this  subject 
except  the  bald  assertion,  and  I  was  content 
with  a  naked  denial.  But  in  your  last  you 
come  back  with  a  more  extended  averment, 
and  produce  what  you  seem  to  suppose  will 
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be  taken  as  evidence  by  at  least  some  of 
your  readers.    Let  us  look  at  it 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  January,  1861,  to 
ascertain  how  the  public  arms  distributed 
during  the  year  i860  had  been  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Floyd  was  not  present  at  the  investiga- 
tion ;  he  had  not  a  friend  on  the  committee ; 
it  was  "  organized  to  convict "  him  if  it  could. 
It  reported  the  evidence,  but  gave  no  judg- 
ment criminating  him  with  the  offence  you 
accuse  him  o£  On  the  contrary,  the  opin- 
ion was  expressed  by  the  chairman  that  the 
charges  were  founded  in  "  rumor,  specula- 
tion, and  misapprehension."  But  you  take 
up  the  reported  evidence  and  try  to  make 
out  a  case  which  the  committee  did  not 
make  out  by  carefully  suppressing  all  the 
principal  fcicts  and  misstating  the  others. 

Your  charge  qf  fraudulently  sending 
aims  to  the  South  cannot  be  true  of  the 
heavy  cannon  made  at  Pittsburgh  for  the 
forts  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  because  they 
were  not  sent  at  all.  Floyd  gave  an  order 
to  ship  them  on  the  20th  of  December, 
i860,  but  it  was  revoked  by  the  President 
before  a  gun  was  started.  It  is,  ef  course, 
possible  that  Floyd,  in  making  the  order, 
acted  in  bad  faith ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
that  On  the  contrary.  Colonel  Majma- 
dier,  an  honest  as  well  as  a  sharp  man,  and 
a  most  vigilant  officer,  who  knew  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  understood'  Floyd's 
attitude  with  regard  to  secession  and  union 
as  well  as  anybody  in  the  whole  country, 
cheerfully  set  about  the  business  of  carry- 
ing out  the  order,  though  it  was  not  in  writ- 
ing, and  testified  that  he  had  no  suspicion 
of  any  improper  object  or  motive  in  it  In 
fact  and  in  truth,  Floyd  was  not,  in  senti- 
ment or  in  action,  a  secessionist  until  after 
he  saw  that  the  breach  between  himself  and 
the  President,  which  originated  in  other 
matterji  was  irreparable.  Up  to  the  time 
when  he  got  notice  that  he  must  resign,  he 
was  steadily  opposed  to  the  Southern  move- 
ment, and  the  bitterest  enemies  he  had 
were  the  leading  men  of  that  section.  Colo- 
nel Majmadier  says  that  "  he  was  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  Union  and  opponent  of  secession ;" 
and  he  adds  as  a  confirmation  of  this,  that 
"he  had  recently  published  over  his  own 
signature  in  a  Richmond  paper  a  letter  on 
this  subject  which  gained  him  high  credit  in 
the  North  for  his  boldness  in  rebuking  the 
pemidous  views  of  many  in  his  own 
State."    Afkcr  he  found  the  Whole  Admin- 


istration against  him,  he  was  driven  by 
stress  of  necessity  into  the  ranks  of  the 
party  which  he  had  previously  opposed. 

The  great  and  important  fact  to  which 
the  resolution  of  the  House  directed  and 
confined  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and 
which  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  evi- 
dence, you  do  not  refer  to  at  all,  but  keep 
it  carefully  out  of  sight  from  beginning  to 
end  of  your  statement  The  question  was 
and  is,  whether  the  Secretary  of  War  under 
the  Buchanan  Administration  did  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  first  of  January, 
i860,  treacherously  dispose  of  guns  and 
munitions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
South  an  advantage  in  the  war  which  the 
leaders  in  that  section  intended  to  make 
against  the  Federal  Government  This 
was  the  "nimor,  speculation,  and  misap- 
prehension "  to  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  alluded ;  this  is  substantially 
what  the  partisan  newspapers  and  stump 
orators  have  asserted  and  reasserted  over 
and  over  again,  until  thousands  of  persons 
in  every  part  of  the  country  have  been 
made  to  believe  it ;  this  is  what  you  meant 
by  your  first  article,  and  what  you  persist  in 
and  reaffirm  by  your  last  No^  examine 
the  facts.  There  was  a  law  almost  coeval 
with  the  government  for  the  distribution  of 
arms  among  the  different  States  according 
to  their  representation  in  Congress,  for  the 
use  of  their  militia.  Under  this  law  the 
Ordnance  Bureau,  without  any  special  order 
from  the  head  of  the  department,  gave  to 
each  State  that  applied  for  it  her  proper 
quota  of  muskets  and  rifles  of  the  best  pat- 
tern and  make  provided  for  the  regular 
army.  During  the  year  i860  the  number 
of  muskets  so  distributed  was  exactly 
8,423,  of  which  the  Southern  States  received 
2,091,  while  the  Northern  States  got  nearly 
three  times  that  number,  to  wit,  6,332. 
Some  long-range  rifles  of  the  army  calibre 
were  distributed.  The  aggregate  number 
amounted  to  1,728,  and  they  all  went  to 
Northern  States  except  758,  about  half 
enough  for  one  regiment,  which  were  di- 
vided between  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  the  other  States  of  the  South  re- 
ceiving none.  Why  did  you  conceal  these 
facts  ?  You  knew  them,  and  you  could  not 
help  but  see  their  strict  relevancy  and  great 
importance.  Perhaps  you  did  not  know 
that  the  mppressio  veri  is  as  bad  as  the 
suggestio  falsiy  and  thought  it  fair  to  make 
out  a  criminal  charge  against  a  dead  rebel 
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by  keeping  back  as  much  of  the  truth  as  did 
not  suit  your  purpose. 

The  ^ct  that  the  Southern  States  neg- 
lected to  take  their  proper  and  just  quotas, 
which  they  might  have  got  for  the  asking, 
satisfied  the  committee,  and  no  doubt  fully 
convinced  you,  that  there  could  have  been 
no  fraudulent  combination  in  i860  between 
them  and  the  War  Department  to  rob  the 
Government  of  its  arms  for  their  benefit 
That  concluded  the  whole  case,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  a  sane  man  to  believe  that 
such  a  plot  could  have  been  formed  and 
acted  upon  at  a  previous  time  and  yet  had 
no  existence  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee went  back,  and  it  was  proved  that  in 
1859,  before  any  war  was  apprehended — 
before  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  dreamed 
of— before  the  division  of  the  Democracy, 
which  made  his  election  possible  with  a 
million  majority  against  him — Floyd  order- 
ed a  transfer  of  115,000  muskets  from 
Northern  to  Southern  arsenals.  This  you 
parade  with  a  great  flourish  as  evidence  of 
a  most  wicked  robbery.  But  here  we  find 
you  again  at  the  disingenuous  business  (is 
not  that  a  soft  phrase  ?)  of  keeping  back  a 
truth  which  would  have  spoiled  the  force  of 
your  story.  These  arms  were  all  worthless 
and  unserviceable.  We  had  500,000  of 
them;  they  cumbered  the  Northern  arse- 
nals, and  could  not  be  used;  a  law  had 
been  passed  to  authorize  the  sale  of  them  ; 
they  were  offered  for  years  at  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  apiece,  about  one-tenth  the 
price  of  a  good  gun,  and  they  could  not  be 
got  oft  Twice  a  considerable  number  were 
sold,  but  the  purchasers  upon  further  ex- 
amination refused  to  take  them.  Of  these 
500,000  condemned  muskets,  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  1859  ordered  115,000  to  be  sent 
to  the  South,  doubtless  for  the  mere  con- 
venience of  storage.  To  "weap>on  the 
rebellion  '*  with  arms  like  these  would  have 
insured  its  destruction  the  instant  its  forces 
came  into  the  presence  of  troops  having  the 
improved  modem  gun  in  their  hands.  Floyd 
could  not  have  done  a  greater  injury  to  the 
Southern  cause  than  this  would  have  been. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  South- 
em  leaders  would  have  conspired  with  him 
to  purloin  these  useless  arms  in  1859,  and 
then,  in  i860,  decline  to  take  the  share  that 
legally  belonged  to  them  of  the  best  mus- 
kets and  rifles  ever  invented.  All  these 
facts  appear  in  the  evidence  reported  by 
the  committee,  firom  which  you  pretend  to 


be  making  fair  and  candid  citations,  and 
you  say  not  a  word  about  them. 

If  you  were  "  a  mere  lawyer,"  or  any 
lawyer  at  all,  and  would  go  before  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  mutilating  the  truth  after  this 
fashion,  you  would  immediately  be  expelled 
from  the  profession,  and  no  judge  would 
ever  permit  you  to  open  your  mouth  in  a 
court  of  justice  again.  If  you  would  appear 
as  a  witness,  and  in  that  character  testify  to 
the  contents  of  a  written  document  in  the 
way  you  have  set  out  this  report  to  your 
readers,  it  might  be  followed  by  very  disa- 
greeable consequences,  which  I  will  not 
shock  your  polite  ears  by  mentioning. 

Mr.  Cobb,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, performed  his  duties  with  singular  pu- 
rity, uprightness,  and  ability.  No  enemy 
has  ever  ventured  to  point  out  a  single  pub- 
lic act  done  in  that  department  by  hira  of 
which  the  wisdom,  the  lawfulness,  or  the 
honesty  could  be  even  doubted.  The  dis- 
jointed and  loose  accusation  of  jrour  first 
paper  implied  that  by  some  official  delin- 
quency he  had  purposely  disorganized  the 
fiscal  machinery  of  the  Government,  or 
otherwise  perpetrated  some  malicious  mis- 
chief on  the  public  credit.  Now,  however, 
you  are  reduced  to  the  old  and  never-fail- 
ing resort  of  "  treasonable  utterances  "  : 
something  that  he  said  in  private  conversa-  . 
tion  had  the  effect  of  injuring  the  credit  of 
the  United  States.  What  was  it?  It  is 
well  known  that  the  prices  of  all  securities, 
public  and  private,  began  to  go  down  im- 
mediately upon  the  Presidential  election  of 
i86o,^nd  continued  going  down  for  years 
afterwards.  Is  this  attributable  to  the 
treasonable  utterances  of  Thomas,  and 
Dix,  and  Chase  ?  But  what  is  the  use  of 
pursuing  such  a  subject?  Mr.  Cobb  was 
dead,  and  you  felt  a  sort  of  necessity  for 
doing  some  despite  upon  his  grave.  This 
feeble  absurdity  was  all  you  cculd  do. 

I  considered  myself  bound  to  defend  Mr. 
Stanton  against  the  praise  which  described 
his  character  as  infamous.  Down  to  the 
time  of  his  apostasy  we  were  close  and  in- 
timate friends,  and  I  thought  I  knew  him  as 
well  as  one  man  could  be  known  to  another. 
I  do  not  claim  that  he  owed  me  anything  ; 
for  I  made  no  sacrifices  of  myself  or  any- 
body else  to  serve  him.  I  advanced  him 
in  his  profession  and  thereby  improved  his 
fortune,  but  he  got  nothing  in  that  way  for 
which  he  did  not  render  equivalent  services. 
I  strove  long,  and  at  last  successfully,  to 
remove  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
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ojT{9)  against  him,  because  I  thought  them 
unjust,  and  because  it  was  inconvenient  for 
me  that  the  President  should  not  trust  a 
man  in  whom  I  had  unlimited  confidence. 
I  recommended  him  pressingly  for  Post- 
master-General upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brown,  solely  for  the  reason  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service  in  that  depart- 
ment required  a  man  of  his  great  abJUty  and 
industry.  I  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
Attorney-General,  because  I  knew  (or 
thought  I  knew)  that  he  and  I  were  in  per- 
fect accord  on  all  questions,  whether  of  law 
or  policy,  which  he  might  have  to  deal 
with,  and  because  I  was  sure  that  he  would 
handle  them  not  only  with  fidelity  but  with 
consummate  skilL  But  though  he  was  not 
in  my  debt,  the  apparent  wamith  of  his  na- 
ture impelled  him  to  express  his  gratitude 
in  most  exaggerated  language.  After  he 
took  office  under  the  Lincoln  Administra- 
tion our  paths  diverged  so  widely  that  I  did 
not  often  see  him.  When  I  did,  he  some- 
times overwhelmed  me,  as  before,  with 
hyperbolical  demonstrations  of  thankftilness 
and  fiiendship.  If  his  feelings  ever  changed, 
he  **  died  and  made  no  sign  "  that  was  visi- 
ble to  me. 

Here  let  me  record  my  solemn  declara- 
tion,-that  I  never  saw  anything  dishonora- 
ble in  his  conduct  while  I  was  associated 
With  him.  He  never  disappointed  me 
while  he  was  employed  under  me,  or  while 
we  were  colleagues  in  office ;  and  he  never 
Cdled  me  in  anything  which  I  had  a  right  to 
expect  at  his  hands.  His  enemies  spoke 
cril  of  him,  but  that  is  "  the  rough  brake 
that  virtue  must  go  through,"  and  I  allow- 
ed no  tale-bearer  to  shake  my  £uth.  My 
own  personal  knowledge  does  not  enable 
me  to  accuse  him  of  any  mean  or  disgrace- 
fid  act  How  fiir  you  have  succeeded,  or 
may  hereafter  be  able  to  succeed,  in  prov- 
ing him  a  treacherous  hypodrite,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  considered.  But  I  am  not  one  of 
your  witnesses ;  my  testimony,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  directly  against  you. 

Und^r  these  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  quite  silent  when  I  saw 
your  publication  in  the  "Atlantic,"  or  to 
confine  myself  to  a  mere  vindication  of  the 
other  parties  assaulted.  It  was  plain  to  me 
that  you  had  "wholly  misunderstood  the 
character  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  grossly  in- 
jm'ed  -him  by  what  you  supposed  to  be  a 
panegyric"  Your  description  of  him,  if 
accepted  as  true,  would  compel  the  belief 
diftt  hoB  whole  political  life  was  one  long 
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imposture ;  that  as  a  trtisted  member  of  the 
Buchanan  Administration,  he  acted  alter- 
nately the  incompatible  parts  of  a  spy  and  a 
bully  ;  that  while  he  was  the  chief  law  offi- 
cer of  the  Government,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  foulest  conspiracy  that  ever  was  hatch- 
ed against  the  life,  liberty,  and  honor  of  a 
colleague  for  whom  he  was  at  that  very 
time  professing  unbounded  friendship ;  that 
he  was  thefroi^J  and  crony  of  Simoi^  Cam- 
eron, and  appointed  Secretary,  of  War  to 
carry  out  his  policy ;  that  being  so  appoint- 
ed, he  did  loyally  and  feloniously  embezzle 
public  money  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  one  time.  It 
is  true  that  you  were  actuated  by  no  mali- 
cious intent.  You  meant  to  do  him  honor. 
According  to  your  moral  apprehensions,  all 
the  evil  you  ascribed  to  Ikig^  was  good. 
When  you  wove  for  him  this  disgusting 
"wreath  of  ulcers  gone  to  seed,"  you 
thought  you  were  decorating  his  coffin  with 
a  chaplet  of  the  choicest  ifowers.  You 
painted  a  monster  of  depravity,  and 'you  ex- 
pected the  American  people  to  worship  it 
with  all  the  fervor  of  savages  when  they  fall 
down  to  adore  the  image  of  some  hideous 
demon.  No  doubt  the  votive  offering  of 
your  affection  took  this  anomalous  form  be- 
cause you  believed  that  duplicity  and  crime 
employed  against  Democrats  would  give 
him  the  highest  claim  he  could  have  on  the 
admiration  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  because 
it  did  greatly  increase  your  own  esteem  and 
regard  for  him.  But  my  interest  in  his 
reputation  required  that  he  should  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  that  hottest  portion  of 
the  people  who  still  adhere  to  the  moral 
creed  of  their  fathers. 

I  do  not  assert  that  your  last  paper 
proves  nothing.  I  will  give  you  the  full 
benefit  of  every  fact  you  have  established. 
So  far  as  you  have  shown  Mr.  Stanton  to 
be  guilty  of  the  baseness  you  impute  to 
him,  I  will  make  no  contest  about  it  But 
I  will  not  yield  one  inch  to  any  allegation 
of  yours  unsupported  by  evidence.  I  will 
try  to  save  out  of  your  hands  as  much  of 
his  character  as  you  have  not  already  de- 
stroyed by  credible  evidence.  My  efibrt 
was  to  take  him  down  firom  the  pillory  to 
which  you  had  nailed  him  by  the  ears  as 
"  a  fix'd  figure  for  scorn  to  point  its  fingei 
at"  •  You  have  done  your  ^stcongaet  to  op- 
pose my  rescue  of  him,  and  any  partial 
success  which  may  have  rewarded  youi 
struggle  must  be  a  great  comfort  of  which 
I  cannot  justly  deprive  you.    We  will  ex- 
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amine  your  evidence  and  see  upon  what 
pointi  you  have  made  out  your  case,  and 
wherein  you  have  come  short  of  your  ainu 

I.  You  asserted  ihat  Mr.  Stanton  had 
been  from  his  earliest  youth  an  abolitionist 
in  his  secret  heart ;  that  to  leading  men  of 
that  party  he  declared  himself  in  entire 
agreement  with  them,  and  hoped  for  the 
time  to  come  when  he  could  aid  them.  In 
other  words,  he  gave  in  his  perfect  adhe- 
sion to  them,  concurred  in  their  views  of 
public  morality,  and  was  willing  to  promote 
their  designs  against  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  whenever  he  could  make  him- 
self most  efficient  to  that  end.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  in  the  Democratic  party 
by  virtue  of  his  declared  feuth  in  exactly 
the  opposite  sentiments.  To  us  he  made 
himself  appear  a  Democrat  of  the  most 
nhra  class.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  an 
active  propagandist;  but  all  Democrats 
with  whom  he  spoke  were  impressed  by 
the  seeming  strength  of  his  attachment  to 
those  great  principles  by  the  application  of 
which  they  hoped  to  save  the  Union  from 
dissolution,  the  country  from  dvil  war,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the  destruc- 
tion with  which  your  ascendancy  threatened 
them.  We  took  him  on  his  word,  believed 
him  thoroughly,  and  gave  him  honor,  office, 
and  high  trusts.  Now  a  man  may  be  an 
honest  Democrat  or  a  sinere  Abolitiom'st, 
but  he  cannot  honestly  and  sincerely  be  both 
at  the  same  time.  Between  those  two  parties 
the  hostility  was  lieadly.  Each  recognized 
the  other  as  a  mortal  foe.  They  were  as 
for  asunder  as  the  poles  on  every  point  of 
principle  and  policy.  They  differed  not 
merely  about  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  organic  law,  but  opposed  each  other  on 
the  broad  question  whether  that  law  was 
entitled  to  any  obedience  at  all.  One  of 
them  respected  and  reverenced  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  best  government  the  world 
ever  saw,  while  the  other  denounced  it  as  an 
agreement  with  death  and  a  covenant  with 
hell,  which  it  was  meritorious  even  for  its 
sworn  officers  to  violate.  If  we  loved  any 
portion  of  it  more  than  another,  it  was  that 
part  which  guarded  the  individual  rights  of 
the  people  by  habeas  corpus,  jury  trial,  and 
other  g^eat  judicial  institutions,  which  our 
ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had 
shed  so  much  of  their  blood  to  establish ; 
and  it  was  precisely  those  provisions  which 
had  your  bitterest  enmity,  and  which  3rou 
made  the  first  use  of  your  power  to  abol- 
ish,  trample    down,    and    destroy.     Mr. 


Stanton  could  not  have  been  truly  on  mors 
than  one  side  of  such  a  controversy;  he 
could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon  both ;  • 
he  could  not  be  for  the  Constitution  and 
against  it  too ;  he  could  not  at  once  believe 
and  disbelieve  in  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to 
support  it  He  professed  most  fervently  to 
be  heart  and  soiU  with  us.  If  he  also  pro- 
fessed to  be  with  you,  he  was  a  wretched 
hypocrite.  If  he  kept  up  this  fraudulent 
deceit  for  thirty  years,  and  thereby  i^ot  the 
highest  places  in  the  gift  of  both  parties,  he 
was  ''the  most  marvelloa^  impostor  that 
ever  lived  or  died." 

When  your  first  article  appeared,  I  did 
not  believe  that  3rou  had  any  ground  for 
this  shocking  imputation  upon  his  charac- 
ter. I  was  compelled  to  disbelieve  and 
contradict  it,  for  reasons  which  were  then 
given  and  need  not  now  be  repeated.  But 
I  said  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Justice 
would  silence  my  denial.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  spoken  out  and  sustained  your  as- 
sertion. You  do  prove  by  him  a  declara- 
tion from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Stanton,  made 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  from  which  the  in- 
ference is  a  fifiir  one  that  he  was  in  the 
Democratic  party  with  intent  "to  betray 
the  Constitution  and  its  friends  into  the 
cruel  clutches  of  their  enemies  "  whenever 
he  could  find  an  opportunity. 

But  you  are  not  satisfied  with  this.  To 
make  the  brand  ineffaceable,  you  show  that 
several  years  after  his  declaration  to  Mr. 
Chase,  he,  being  an  avowed  advocate  and 
champion  of  Democratic  principles,  was 
either  appointed  by  his  political  brethren, 
or  else  volunteered,  to  answer  an  abolition 
lecture  delivered  at  Steubenville  by  a  man 
named  Weld.  He  disappointed  all  par- 
ties, including  the  lecturer  himself  by  de- 
clining to  come  forward,  though  very  point- 
edly called  for.  He  made  no  excuse  at  the 
time  for  deserting  the  cause  he  had  under- 
taken, but  afterwards  he  slipped  round  se- 
cretly and  alone  to  the  private  room  of  the 
lecturer  and  gave  himself  in  as  a  convert 
*•  I  meant,"  said  he,  **  to  fight  you,  but  my 
guns  are  spiked,  and  I  came  to  say  that  I 
now  see  with  you,"  etc,  etc  It  never 
struck  Mr.  Weld  that  there  was  anything 
sneaking  or  shabby  about  this  transaction. 
With  the  obliquity  of  vision  peculiar  to  his 
political  sect,  he  saw  nothing  but  **  hearty, 
firankness,  independence,  moral  insight,  and 
keen  mental  force  ^'  in  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who  privately  denounced  the  opinions 
and  principles  which  he  publicly  sup]K>rted ; 
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and  twenty-five  years  afterwards  Mr.  Weld 
piously  thanks  God  on  paper  for  such  an 
artful  dodger  to  serve  as  a  leader  of  his 
party. 

The  next  place  you  find  him  after  the 
Steubenville  affair  is  in  the  van  of  the  Ohio 
Democracy.  They,  too,  believed  in  the 
'hearty  frankness  and  independence"  Of 
the  declarations  he  made  to  them.  They 
showed  their  faith  by  their  works ;  the  Le- 
gislature, by  a  strict  party  vote,  elected  him 
ljX9i  Reporter,  an  office  which  he  sought 
eagerly,  and  received  with  many  thanks. 

In  all  the  conflicts  of  the  Buchanan  Ad- 
ministration with  the  abolitionists  and  their 
allies,  he  was  an  open-mouthed  opponent  of 
the  latter.  He  was  always  sound  on  the 
Kansas  question,  and  faithful  among  the 
Pithless  on  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 
So  far  as  we,  his  Democratic  assodates,  were 
permitted  to  know  him,  no  man  detested 
more  than  he  did  the  knavish  trick  of  the 
abolitionists  in  preventing  a  vote  on  slavery 
by  which  it  would  have  been  expelled  from 
Kansas  and  the  whole  trouble  settled  in  the 
way  they  pretended  to  wish.  He  was  out 
and  out  for  Breckinridge  in  i860,  and  re- 
garded the  salvation  of  the  country  as  hang- 
ing on  the  forlorn  hope  of  his  election. '  To 
Mr.  Buchanan  himself^  and  to  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  he  paid  the  most  assiduous 
court,  was  always  ready  for  an  occasion  to 
serve  them,  and  showed  his  devotion  in 
ways  which  sometimes  went  rather  too  dose 
to  the  verge  of  obsequiousness. 

While  we  were  looking  at  this  side  of  his 
diaracter,  and  supposing  it  had  no  other,  he 
was,  according  to  your  understanding  of  his 
history,  in  "entire  agreement"  with  the 
deadly  enemies  of  every  prindple  we  be- 
lieved in. 

The  mere  fact  that  he  paid  visits  to  Dr. 
Bailey  is  nothing.  It  is  nothing  that  he 
there  met  abolition  people.  All  that  might 
happen,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  Constitution 
would  moult  no  feather.  But  you  mention 
it  as  a  remarkable  drcumstance,  and  it  is 
remarkable,  because  abolitionists  exclusively 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  there  to  talk 
over  their  plans,  to  concoct  their  slanders 
against  the  Administration,  an(f  to  lay  their 
plots  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
and  laws.  It  was  a  place  where  men  congre- 
gated for  political,  not  merely  for  "sodal  pur- 
poses, and  Mr.  Stanton  knew  he  would  be  de 
irop  unless  he  was  one  of  them.  He  jiccord- 
higly  made  himself  not  only  acceptable,  but 
interesting,  by  telling  them  that  he  was  of 


Quaker  blood,  and  got  his  abolidonism  by 
inheritance;  his  grandfather  liberated  his 
slaves — he  did — and  purged  the  family  of 
that  sin  ;  and  Benjamin  Lundy  took  him  on 
his  knee  when  he  was  a  little  tx)y  and  taught 
him  the  political  doctrine  which  he  had 
never  forgotten,  but  which  he  had  opposed 
by  every  open  act  of  his  life.  He  was  prob- 
ably fresh  from  one  of  these  symposia  when 
he  went  into  court  in  the  Sickles  case,  and 
loudly  bragged  that  he  was  the  son  of  slave- 
holding  parents ;  hie  father  was  a  North 
Carolinian  and  his  mother  a  Virginian.  You 
may  see  that  part  of  his  speech  on  page  51 
of  the  printed  trial.  It  is  hard  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  but 
Stanton  seems  to  have  mastered  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  Sumner's  testimony  to  the  early  and 
thorough-going  abolitionism  of  Mr.  Stanton 
is  entitled  to  great  weight,  because  it  is 
coupled  with  an  act  which  attests  its  entire 
sincerity.  It  is  a  part  of  his  certificate  t|;iat 
when  Mr.  Stanton's  nomination  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  he 
(Sumner)  immediately  rose  to  urge  the 
confirmation,  stated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  nominee,  and  said  emphatically,  "  With- 
in my  knowledge,  he  is  one  of  us.'*  Mr. 
Sumner  certainly  would  not  have  made 
such  a  declaration  at  such  a  time  and  for 
such  a  purpose  unless  he  had  the  clearest 
conviction,  based  upon  personal  knowledge, 
that  Mr.  Stanton  was  an  abolitionist  of  the 
most  virulent  type,  prepared  to  tread  the 
Constitution  and  the  statute-book  under  his 
feet,  and  ready  to  go  all  lengths  for  the  sub- 
version of  liberty  and  justice. 

There  is  another  fact  corroboratifig  your 
view,  which  you  have  not  mentioned,  but  of 
which  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  benefit 
When  Mr.  Stanton  went  into  the  War  De- 
partment, he  immediately  began  to  act  with 
reckless  disregard  of  his  sworn  duty.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  loathsome 
miscreants,  and  used  them  for  the  foulest 
purposes.  Law,  justice,  and  humanity  were 
utterly  outraged.  Those  who  knew  him 
as  I  did,  and  had  heard  him  curse  the  per- 
petrators of  such  crimes  only  a  month  or 
two  before,  exerdsed  the  charity  which  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  and  concluded  that  he  was 
moved  by  some  headlong  impulse  which  had 
suddenly  revolutionized  all  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  prindples  of  action.  But  your 
proofs  show  that  in  the  kindness  of  our  con- 
struction we  did  not  give  heed  enough  to 
the  msLxim,  Nemo  repeniefuit  turpissimus. 
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Such  a  depth  could  not  be  reached  by  a 
single  plunge.  The  integrity  of  his  moral 
nature  must  have  previously  undergone  that 
gradual  process  of  decomposition  which 
could  result  only  from  long  and  sjrmpathetic 
association  with  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
you  have  made  out  this  part  of  your  case. 
With  Democrats  he  was  a  Democrat,  enjoy- 
ing their  confidence  and  taking  their  favors, 
wliile  he  caused  it  to  be  well  understood 
among  **  men  of  your  school  in  morals  and 
politics  **  that  his  devodon  to  the  Democ- 
racy was  entirely  simulated.  It  is  now  also 
clear  beyond  doubt,  that  to  Southern  men 
be  avowed  himself  a  full-blooded  secession- 
ist The  testimony  of  Governor  Brown  to 
that  effect  is  as  good  as  any  that  you  have 
produced  to  prove  him  an  abolitionist,  and 
you  have  made  the  Uct  so  probable  m  itself 
that  very  slight  proof  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  it 

Is  not  my  conclusion  a  fair  one  from  the 
premises,  that  this  is  the  most  "marvel- 
lous" imposture  upon  record?  Does  the 
history  of  the  world  hold  on  all  its  pages  of 
wonders  another  case  in  which  a  man  has 
I'kised  himself  to  the  highest  public  employ- 
ments under  two  different  parties  of  diamet- 
rically opposite  and  hosdle  principles,  by 
making  simultaneous  professions  of  fidelity 
to  both  of  them  ?  Do  not  mention  Sunder- 
land, for  his  hypocrby  gained  him  nothing  ; 
nor  Talleyrand,  for  he  was  merely  a  trim- 
mer ;  nor  Benedict  Arnold,  for  he  acted  his 
double  part  only  during  a  few  months,  and 
closed  it  with  ignominious  failure.  To  find 
a  parallel,  you  must  go  to  another  scene  of 
action,  and  a  far  lower  line  of  life.  Jonathan 
Wild  for  twenty  years  imposed  himself  on 
the  London  police  as  an  honest  man  and  a 
most  zealous  friend  of  justice,  pretended  to 
assist  the  officers  in  their  business,  and 
shared  richly  in  their  rewards ;  but  during 
all  that  time  he  was  the  adviser,  the  "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend'*  of  the  principal 
thieves  in  the  city,  and  to  them  he  constantly 
betrayed  the  measures  taken  by  the  public 
authorities  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
law. 

II. — We  are  directly  at  issue  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Stanton  ad- 
vised President  Buchanan,  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  Attorney-General,  that  war 
might  be  legally  made  against  the  States, 
and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  ordinances 
of  secession  had  been  passed,  by  way  of 


coercing  them  to  remain  in  the  Union.  You 
say  he  was  sent  for  by  the  President,  and 
gave  him  that  advice,  accompanied  by  an 
argument  in  writing,  which  was  so  convinc- 
ing that  it  was  inserted  in  the  first  draft  of 
the  message,  but  afterwards  stricken  out 
No  such  paper  being  in  existence,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  well  as  Mr.  Stanton  being 
dead,  your  allegation  is  easily  made  ;  if  it 
be  true,  it  is  hard  to  prove,  and  though 
false,  it  is  harder  still  to  disprove.  The 
evidence  you  produce  is  Mr.  Dawes's  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Stanton  told  him  so.  I  say 
nothing  about  the  danger  of  relying  on  the 
accuracy  of  a  conversation  reproduced  from 
mere  recollection,  afler  so  long  a  time  ;  but 
I  answer  that  it  is  not  true,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Mr.  Buchanan  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
seek  advice  from  outsiders  on  legal  ques- 
tions. When  he  was  in  doubt,  he  took  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  officially  re- 
sponsible for  their  correctness.  He  had  no 
kitchen  cabinet 

2.  If  he  had  made  this  an  exceptional 
case,  and  taken  Mr.  Stanton  into  his  coun- 
sels by  the  back  stairs,  and  if  Mr.  Stanton 
had  furnished  him  with  a  paper  which  pro- 
duced conviction  on  his  mind  that  all  his 
constitutional  advisers  were  wrong,  he  would 
most  certainly  have  shown  it  to  them,  or 
told  them  of  it 

3.  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  lawyer  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  the  absurd  opinion  which  you 
attribute  to  him  could  not  have  found  a 
lodgment  in  his  mind,  even  for  one  moment 

4.  If  he  had  really  entertained  such  a  no- 
tion, and  desired  in  good  faith  to  impress  it 
upon  the  Administration,  he  would  not  (I 
think  he  could  not)  have  concealed  it  from 
me.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  behavior  in  those  days, 
and  what  is  more,  very  much  against  his 
own  interests. 

5.  He  did  express  views  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  those  which  you  say  he  urged  upon 
the  President  He  endorsed  the  opinion 
which  I  gave  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1860^  in  extravagant  terms  of  approbation, 
adhered  steadily  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
annual  mesnige,  and  when  required  officially 
to  pronounce  upon  the  special  message  of 
January,  1861,  he  gave  his  concurrence 
heartily,  strongly,  and  unequivocally.  In 
all  the  discussions  upon  the  subject,  he  did 
not  once  intimate  that  there  was,  or  ever 
had  been,  the  slightest  difference  between 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  Adminis* 
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tration.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  was 
mere  sham  ?  Was  he  so  utterly  devoid  of 
all  sincerity,  honor,  and  truth,  that  he  gave 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and  power 
to  the  support  of  a  doctrine  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  not  only  false  but  pemidous  ? 
If  he  was  such  a  knave  as  that,  then  tell  me 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  state- 
ment he  may  have  made  to  Mr.  Dawes. 

III. — ^Did  he  betray  the  Buchanan  Admin- 
btration  while  he  was  a  member  of  it  ?  Was 
he  false  to  the  principles  that  he  pretended 
to  believe  in?  Was  he  treacherously  en- 
gaged with  you  in  trying  to  defeat  the  mea- 
sures he  was  trusted  to  support  ?  Did  he 
aid  and  strengthen  and  assist  you  in  your 
eiforts  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  friends  ?  Before  these  questions 
are  answered,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  situation  we  were  in. 

Mr.  Budianan  was  compassed  round  on 
all  sides  with  more  difficulties  and  dangers 
than  any  other  public  man  in  this  country 
ever  encountered.  The  party  which  elected 
him  was  utterly  routed ;  its  force  wasted  by 
division,  its  heart  broken  by  defeat  Every 
Northern  State  was  in  the  hands  of  enemies, 
flushed  with  the  insolence  of  newly-acquired 
power ;  and  af^er  his  official  condemnation 
of  secession,  the  South  fell  away  from  his 
tide  in  a  body.  With  bitter,  remorseless, 
unrelenting  foes  in  iront,  and  flank,  and 
rear,  he  was  literally  unsupported  by  any 
political  organization  capable  of  making 
itself  felt  But  he  was  ''shielded,  and 
helmed,  and  weaponed  with  the  truth,"  and 
he  went  right  onward  in  the  path  made 
sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors. He  declared  the  secessibn  ordi- 
nances mere  nullities ;  the  Union  was  not 
for  a  day,  but  for  all  time  ;  a  State  could  not 
interpose  itself  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  individual  citizens  who  violated 
Federal  liiws ;  the  coercive  power  did  not 
l^>pIy  to  a  State,  and  could  not  be  used  for 
purpose  of  indiscriminate  carnage  in  which 
the  innocent  and  the  gnilty  would  be  mingled 
tc^ether ;  but  the  laws  must  be  executed, 
and  the  just  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintained  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try against  all  opposers.  The  whole  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  as  expounded  by  the 
men  that  made  it,  and  all  their  successors 
down  to  that  time,  justice,  humanity,  pa- 
triotism, honor,  and  consdence,  required 
bim  to  announce  and  maintain  these  prin- 
dpies.  They  were  not  only  true,  but  were 
dther  expressly  or  impliedly  admitted  to  be 


true  by  all  except  the  open  and  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Union.  The  secessionists, 
of  course,  had  trained  themselves  to  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  thinking,  and  they  immediately 
assumed  an  attitude  of  pronounced  hos- 
tility to  the  Administration.  The  foremost 
of  the  abolition  orators  and  the  leading 
newspaper  organ  of  the  so-called  Repub- 
lican party  took  the  high  ground  that  the 
Southern  States  had  a  right  to  break  up  the 
Union  if  they  pleased,  and  could  not  justly 
be  opposed.  But,  though  they  "  drew  much 
people  after  them,*'  and  gave  great  encour- 
agement to  the  insurrectionary  movement, 
no  man  who  was  at  once  honest,  mtelligent, 
and  true  to  the  country,  failed  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  President's  views.  The  Pres- 
idei^t  elect  endorsed  them  fully  on  his  way  to 
the  capital,  as  he  did  afterwards  by  his  offi- 
cial action.  From  all  quarters  addresses 
and  petitions  came  up,  which  showed  the 
popular  appredation  of  them.  Even  the 
Massachusetts  Legislatuie,  without  one  dis- 
senting voice  in  its  more  numerous  branch, 
and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
other  House  passed  a  solemn  resolution  ap- 
proving them  in  the  strongest  language,  and 
offering  to  aid  in  carrying  them  out  But 
everything  depended  on  Congress  ;  and 
what  did  Congress  do  ?  Both  Houses  were 
completely  in  the  hands  of  shallow  par- 
tisans, who  were  either  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand their  duty,  or  too  dishonest  to  perforrti 
it  The  men  of  most  ability  and  inte^ity 
whom  Republican  constituents  had  seiit 
there — such  men,  for  instance,  as  Charles 
Francis  Adams — ^were  heard  but  not  heeded. 
The  President,  thoroughly  informed  6n  the 
whole  subject,  communicated  all  the  facts 
in  a  spedsd  message,  told  Congress  that  the 
powers  confided  to  him  were  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion,  demonstrated  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  further  legislation,  and 
implored  them  not  to  postpone  it,  for  the 
danger,  imminent  then,  was  increasing  with 
every  moment  of  delay.  To  all  this  they 
were  as  deaf  as  adders.  They  could  be 
reached  by  no  appeal  to  their  hearts  or  con- 
sciences. They  neither  adopted  the  execu- 
tive recommendation,  nor  gave  a  reason  for 
refusing.  If  any  measure  having  the  least 
tendency  either  to  restore  peace  or  prepare 
for  war  got  so  far  as  to  be  proposed,  it  was 
uniformly  referred  to  a  committee,  where  it 
was  sure  to  be  quietly  strangled.  The 
issues  of  life  and  death  to  the  nation  hung 
upon  their  action,  and  they  would  not  lift  a 
finger  to  save  it    No  legislative  body,  since 
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.  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ever  behaved  in 
a  great  crisis  with  such  scandalous  disregard 
of  its  duty. 

But  it  there  were  no  statesmen  among 
the  managers  of  that  Congress,  there  were 
plenty  of  demagogues ;  if  they  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  fiate  of  the  nation,  they  were 
intensely  alive  to  the  interests  of  their 
faction ;  if  the  regular  committees  slept 
supinely  on  thi  great  public  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them,  the  secret  committee, 
spawned  by  a  caucus,  went  prowling  about 
with  activity  as  incessant  as  it  was  stealthy 
and  malignant  You  could  not  gainsay  the 
views  which  the  Administration  took  of 
*  their  own  duty  or  yours,  nor  deny  the  wis- 
dom of  the  recommendations  they  made ; 
but  you  could,  and  did,  answer  them  with  a 
storm  of  personal  detraction.  The  air  was 
filled  with  falsehood;  the  atmosphere  was 
saturated  with  slander ;  the  voice  of  truth 
was  drowned  in  *'  the  loud  roar  of  foaming 
calumny."  This  crusade  was  conducted 
with  so  much  vigor  and  success,  that  some 
members  of  the  Administration  were  pursued 
into  private  life  by  the  rage  of  the  partisan 
mob,  and  thousands  of  the  worthiest  men  in 
the  land  were  actually  imprisoned  and  per- 
secuted almost  to  death,  for  nothing  worse 
than  expressing  a  firiendly  opinion  of  them. 
The  messages  of  the  President  will  stand 
forever  a  monument  to  the  wisdom,  fore- 
sight, and  honest  patriotism  of  the  executive 
Administration,  while  history  will  proclaim 
through  all  time  the  dishonor  of  that  Con- 
gress which  could  answer  such  appeals  with 
nothing  but  vituperation  and  insult 

It  was  at  such  a  juncture  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  appointed  to  take  a  high  and  most  con- 
fidentiad  place  in  the  Administration.  His 
language  glowed  with  gratitude,  his  words 
spoke  all  the  fervor  of  personal  devotion  to 
his  chief  and  his  colleagues ;  he  gave  his 
thorough  approval  to  the  measures  which 
they  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  nation  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  Yet 
you  inform  us  that  he  did  immediately  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  opposi- 
tion ;  sought  out  you  and  others  whom  he 
had  never  known  before,  and  sought  you 
solely  because  you  were  enemies  of  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  offered  himself  as  your  spy. 
and  did  act  for  you  in  the  capacity  of  a  false 
delator ;  went  skulking  about  at  midnight 
to  aid  you  in  defeating  the  measures  which 
with  us  he  pretended  to  support ;  for- 
gathered with  your  secret  committee,  and 
gave  you  assistance  in  carrying  on  your  per- 


sonal w^fiure  against  his  benefactors ;  nay, 
worse  than  all  that,  he  helped  you  to  trump 
up  a  charge  of  treason  against  one  of  his 
colleagues — a  charge  which  he  knew  to  b« 
false — ^a  charge  for  which,  if  it  had  been 
true,  that  trusting  friend  might  lawfully,  and 
would  deservedly,  have  been  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  was  dead.    Oh  I  it  was  too 
foul ;  it  was  base  beyond  the  lowest  reach 
of  comparison.     If  your  story  be  unfounded 
— if  Stanton  after  all  was  a  true  and  honor- 
able   man — how  will  you    answer  in   the 
judgment  day  for  this  horrible  outrage  on 
his  memory  and  on  the  feelings  of  his  friends  ? 
If  thou  dott  slander  kim  and  torture  w, 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror**  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Deeper  than  that 
But  let  justice  be  done  though  the  heav- 
ens   should    fall.    Some  at  least  of  your 
statements  are  true,  unless  Mr.  Dawes,' Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Seward,    and    Mr.   Sumnet 
have  volunteered  to  help  you  by  sacrificing 
the  character  of  "  the  great  Secretary.'* 

I  will  not  waste  time  upon  the  detaib 
which  your  witnesses  have  given  of  his 
treachery.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  free- 
will offering  of  his  own,  induced  by  no 
solicitation  of  yours,  but  tendered  by  him- 
self ex  mero  motu.  The  moment  he  was 
inducted  into  office  he  looked  about  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  bitterest  and  most 
malignant  enemies  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  owed  all  his  public  importance  and 
much  of  his  private  prosperity.  He  found 
them  quickly,  and  though  they  were  entire 
strangers  to  him,  he  put  himself  imme- 
diately into  secret  coomiunication  with 
them,  took  service  under  them  as  their 
regular  spy,  and  exercised  himself  diligently 
in  that  base  vocation,  making  reports  to 
them  daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day, 
until  the  close  of  his  official  term,  when  his 
occupation  necessarily  ceased.  This  mean 
employment  must  have  taken  up  most  of 
the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  an  office  on  which  the  public 
business,  always  heavy,  was  then  pressing 
with  unusual  weight 

He  did  not  communicate  any  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  to  guide  you  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties,  for  every  fact  of  that 
kind  was  as  accessible  to  you  as  to  him  ; 
the  Administration  kept  nothing  back ; 
the  President  volunteered  to  give  all  he 
knew  concerning  the  state  of  the  Union ; 
no  department  w;|s  closed  against  y<iur  in- 
vestigations ;  every  call  for  information  was 
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promptly  and  fully  answered.  If  that  had 
not  been  enough,  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  would  have  been  perfectly  free  to 
speak  with  any  member  of  Congress,  or  to 
go  in  person  before  any  committee.  Mr. 
Seward  did  confer  with  me  fully  at  the 
State  Department  in  open  daylight,  without 
any  dodging  about  it ;  and  he  was  always 
welcome,  as  he  is  now,  to  tell  everything 
that  passed,  for  he  neither  asked  nor  could 
have  asked  any  question,  if  the  country  had 
an  interest  in  it,  which  I  was  not  willing  to 
answer.  With  all  the  channels  of  truthful 
information  thus  open  and  unobstructed,  you 
preferred  to  get  what  you  wanted  from  a 
spy.  Mr.  Howard  has  the  cheek  to  pro- 
claim that  during  the  *'  labors  "  of  his  com- 
mittee, instead  of  acting  upon  honest  and 
legitimate  evidence,  he  sent  inquiries  to  this 
secret  informer,  who  answered  by  giving  in- 
formadon  of  ^ great  importances^  but  his 
communications  ^  were  always  indirect  and 
anonymous  r* 

If  there  be  one  sentence  in  your  whole  ar- 
dele  whic^  is  marked  more  than  another 
with  your  characteristic  hardihood  of  asser- 
tion, it  is  that  in  which  you  try  to  make  a 
merit  of  Stanton's  treachery.  It  is  curious- 
ly reckless,  and  for  that  reason  worth  giv- 
ing in  your  very  words.  **  These  focts,"  say 
you,  "were  stated  to  illustrate  Mr.  Stan- 
ton^s  exalted  patriotism^  which  prompted 
him  to  rise  above  the  claims  and  clamors 
of  partisanship,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
loyal  men  beyond  the  lines  of  hb  own  party, 
and  outside  of  the  Administration  of  which 
be  was  a  member  to  serve  his  imperilled 
country,  menaced  vith  a  foul  and  wicked 
revolt"  Why,  this  is  precisely  what  the 
President  and  all  the  honest  members  of  his 
Cabinet  were  doing  openly  and  above  board. 
They  had  no  legal  power  which  could  avail 
to  serve  the  "  imperilled  country  "  without 
the  cooperation  of  Congress,  whidi  was 
wholly  ruled  by  the  opposition.  They  in- 
voked "  the  aid  of  loyal  men  beyond  the 
lines  of  their  own  party  and  outside  of  the 
Administralion,"  because  it  was  from  thence 
only  that  aid  could  come.  But  with  you 
and  your  assodates  the  "  claims  and  clamors 
of  partisanship  "  were  so  much  higher  than 
considerations  of  public  duty,  that  you  not 
only  refused  all -aid  to  the  country,  but  you 
insulted  and  abused  and  vilified  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  friends  for  asking  it.  Was* 
Stanton,  like  the  other  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, invoking  aid  for  the  imperilled 
coontry }    Did  he  skulk  about  in  secret  to 


effect  in  that  way  what  his  brethren  were 
trying  to  accomplish  by  an  open  appeal  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  their  political 
opponents  ?  If  so,  how  did  he  succeed  ? 
Did  his  secret,  anonjrmous,  and  indirect 
communications  ever  produce  the  slightest 
symptom  of  patriotic  emotion  in  the  mindt» 
of  those  who  received  them?  What  did 
you,  or  Mr.  Sumner,  or  Mr.  Dawes,  or  Mr. 
Howard,  or  Mr.  Seward,  do  to  avert  the 
great  calamity  of  dvil  war?  What  mea- 
sures did  any  of  you  bring  forward  to  serve 
the  country?  In  that  hour  of  peril  what 
man  among  you  acted  liMe  a  man  ?  Which 
of  you  *irose  to  the  height  of  that  great  ar- 
gument,*' or  showed  himself  fit  in  mind  or 
heart  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
time  ?  The  Union  was  indeed  '*  menaced 
with  a  foul  and  wicked  revolt,'*  and  all  you 
did  was  to  'Met  the  Union  slide."  The 
public  danger  excited  no  anxiety  in  your 
minds ;  public  affairs  received  no  attention 
at  your  hands  ;  but  you  were  all  the  while 
mousing  about  after  some  personal  calumny 
by  which  you  hoped  to  stir  up  the  popular 
passions  against  the  true  friends  of  the 
country;  and  Stanton,  unless  you  slander 
him,  made  love  to  the  infamous  business  of 
helping  you. 

You  have  given  us  but  small  samples 
of  the  "indirect  and  anonymous  communi- 
cations "  which  Stanton  made  to  you  and 
your  associates.  The  bulk  of  them  must 
be  enormous.  He  was  engaged  for  two  or 
three  months  fabricating  at  least  one  tale 
every  day  for  Mr.  Seward,  and  another  co»- 
sisting  of  '*  the  most  startling  facts  "  to  suit 
the  needs  of  Mr.  Howard,  while  you  and 
Mr.  Dawes  were  gratified  in  a  similar  way 
at  the  same  time.  Are  these  "startiing 
facts  "  held  back  for  some  other  funeral  oc- 
casion? Take  notice  yourself,  and  tell 
your  friends,  that  while  their  stories  are  hid 
away  from  the  light,  the  presumption  that 
they  are  not  only  false  but  known  to  be 
false  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger  every 
day.  You  had  better  open  your  budgets  at 
once. 

There  is  a  point  or  two  here  on  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  you  out  Mr.  Seward 
says  that  he  and  Mr.  Stanton  discussed  and 
settled  measures.  The  topic  which  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  all  minds  at  that 
time  was  Fort  Sumter.  Compared  to  that, 
all  others  were  insignificant ;  and  of  course 
the  measures  relating  to  it  were  not  over- 
looked It  is  known  fi-om  the  published 
statements  of  Mr.  Welles,  Judge  Campbell^ 
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and  others,  that  Mr.  Seward  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  plot  to  surrender  that  fort,  which 
plot  he  afterwards  brought  to  a  head,  and 
by  sundry  tricks  very  nearly  made  it  suc- 
cessful. Stanton  professed  to  agree  with  us 
that  the  fort  ought  to  be  kept;  but  you 
have  shown  that  his  professions  in  the 
Cabinet  were  not  very  reliable,  and  Gov- 
ernor Brown  has  proved  that  he  could  be  a 
secessionist  as  well  as  anything  else,  if  oc- 
casion required  it  Now,  what  did  they 
setiU  upon  about  Fort  Sumter?  They 
were  engaged  in  something  which  both 
knew  to  be  disreputable  if  not  criminal ; 
their  secrecy,  their  employment  of  ajnedium, 
their  quick  dodge  when  they  met  on  the 
street,  the  mortal  terror  of  detection  which 
they  manifested  throughout,  all  show  plain- 
ly enough  that  they  had  bo  honest  object 
Tell  us  if  they  were  contriving  a  plan  to 
pftt  the  strongest  military  fortress  of  the 
GovernnMnt  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

The  midnight  meeting  between  Messrs. 
Sumner  and  Stanton  is  in  all  its  aspects  the 
most  astounding  of  historical  revelations. 
If  you  recall  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  stand,  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  being 
much  more  explicit  than  he  has  yet  been. 
From  what  he  has  said  it  appears  that  Stan- 
ton "  described  to  him  the  determination  of 
the  Southern  leaders,  and  developed  partic- 
ularly their  plan  to  get  possession  of  the  na- 
tional capital  and  the  national  archives,  so 
that  they  might  substitute  themselves  for  tne 
existing  Government"  This  is  so  extremely 
interesting  that  it  would  be  a  sin  against  the 
public  not  to  examine  it  further. 

Early  in  the  winter  somebody  started  the 
sensational  rumor  that  on  or  before  the  4th 
of  March  a  riot  would  be  got  up  in  Wash- 
ington, which  might  seriously  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  dty.  It  was  discussed  and 
talked  about,  and  blown  upon  in  various 
ways,  but  no  tangible  evidence  of  its  reality 
could  ever  be  found.  The  President  re- 
.  ferred  to  it  in  a  message  to  Congress,  and 
said  that  he  did  not  share  in  such  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  he  pledged  himself  in  any  event 
to  preserve  the  peace.  When  the  midnight 
meeting  took  place,  the  rumor  had  lived  its 
Kfe  out — had  paid  its  breath  to  time,  and  the 
mortal  custom  of  such  things  at  Washing- 
ton;  it  was  a  dead  canard  which  had  ceased 
to  alarm  even  women  or  children.  This 
oertisiinly  was  not  the  subject  of  the  com- 
munication made  that  night  at  one  o'clock. 
Stanton  did  not  surround  himself  with  all 
the  adjuncts  of  secrecy,  darkness,  and  terror, 


to  tell  an  old  story  which  had  been  in  every- 
body's mouth  for  weeks  before,  of  an  impos- 
sible street  riot  by  the  populace  of  Wash- 
ington. What  he  imparted  was  a  secret  not 
only  new,  but  deep  and  dangerous,  fit  for 
the  occasion,  and  worthy  to  be  whispered 
confidentially  at  midnight  He  disclosed  a 
**plan  of  the  Southern  leaders  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  and  the  archives,  and  to 
substitute  themselves  for  the  existing  Qcvern- 
menty  It  was  a  coup  d^etat  of  the  first 
magnitude — a  most  stupendous  treason. 
This  plan  Mr.  Stanton  **  developed  particu' 
larfyt*  that  is  to  say,  gave  all  the  details  at 
length.  Mr.  Sumner  manifestly  believed 
what  he  heard ;  he  received  the  revelation 
into  his  heart  with  perfect  faith  ;  and  he  did 
not  underestimate  the  public  danger;  but 
be  did  nothing  to  defeat  the  treason,  or  even 
to  expose  it  He  was  thoroughly  and  mi- 
nutely informed  of  a  plan  prepared  by  South- 
em  leaders  to  revolutionize  the  Government, 
and  he  k^pt  their  counsel  as  faithfully  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  themselves.  He  took 
Stanton's  frightful  communication  as  quietly 
as  he  took  the  President's  message.  Noth- 
ing could  stir  his  sluggish  loyalty  to  any  act 
which  might  tend  to  save  his  *'  imperilled 
country." 

Mr.  Sumner  says  that  when  Mr.  Stanton 
made  these  statements  to  him,  he  was  struck 
''by  the  knowledge  he  showed  of  hostiU 
movements,''*  That  is  precisely  what  strikes 
me  also  with  wonder  and  amazement  W  here 
in  the  world  did  he  learn  **  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Southern  leaders  "  ?  Where  did 
he  get  an  account  of  the  intended  coup  d'^itat^ 
so  detailed  that  he  w?s  able  to  develop  it 
particularly  ?  This  knowledge  becomes  as- 
tounding when  we  recollect  that,  so  fu*  as 
now  appears,  nobody  else  outside  of  the 
"Southern  leaders"  had  the  least  inklii^ 
of  it  Is  it  possible  that  his  connection 
with  the  secesffionists,  and  his  professed 
devotion  to  their  cause,  went  so  iax  that 
they  took  him  into  their  confidence,  and 
told  him  what  *' hostile  movements"  they 
intended  to  make  on  the  Government  ?  How 
did  he  get  these  secrets  if  not  from  them  ? 
Or  must  we  be  driven  at  last  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  inven- 
tion, imposed  on  Mr.  Sumner  to  delude 
him? 

But  Mr.  Sumner  owes  it  to  the  truth  to 
make  a  fuller  statement  Let  us  have  the 
particulars  which  Mr.  Stanton  developed  to 
him.  We  have  a  right  to  know  not  oixiy 
who  were  the  Southern  traitors  engaged  m 
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this  plan,  bat  who  were  confederated  with 
them  in  Washington.  I  suppoae  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, as  well  as  Mr.  Stanton,  had  *'  instinctive 
insight  into  men  and'  things"  enough  to 
know  that  no  government  was  ever  substi- 
tuted for  another  by  a  sudden  movement, 
without  some  cooperation  or  connivance  of 
officers  in  possession.  Who  among  Stan- 
ton's colleagues  did  he  say  were  engaged  in 
this  affair?  Did  he  charge  the  President 
with  any  concern  in  it  ?  If  he  declared  all 
or  any  of  them  to  be  innocent,  does  not  Mr. 
Sumner  see  the  injustice  of  keeping  back  the 
truth  T  Did  Stanton  tell  him  that  he  had 
communicated  the  facts  to  the  President  and 
Cabinet  ?  If  no,  did  he  give  a  reason  for  with- 
holding them  ?  And  what  was  the  reason  ? 
Was  the  guilty  secret  confined  to  his  own 
breast,  or  did  any  other  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration share  his  knowledge  of  it  ?  If 
yes,  who  ?  Mr.  Sumner  has  struck  so  rich 
a  vem  of  historical  £ict  (or  fiction),  that  he 
is  bound  to  give  it  some  further  exploitation. 
The  following  passage  in  Mr.  Sumner's 
letter  to  you  excites  the  liveliest  desire  for 
more  information.  After  describing  his 
visit  to  the  Attorney-General's  office,  and 
Mr.  Stanton's  reception  of  him,  he  goes  on 
thus:  "  He  began  an  earnest  conversation, 
saying  he  must  see  me  alone — that  this  was 
impossible  at  his  office — that  he  was  watched 
by  the  traitors  of  the  South — that  my  visit 
would  be  made  known  to  them  at  once; 
and  he  concluded  by  proposing  to  call  on 
me  at  my  lodgings  at  one  o'clock  that 
nighty"  etc,  eta  Why  was  Mr.  Stanton 
afraid  of  the  Southern  traitors  ?  Why  did 
they  set  a  special  watch  over  him?  No 
other  member  of  the  Administration  was  tor- 
mented .with  a  fear  like  that  All  of  Mr. 
Stanton*8  colleagues  felt  at  perfect  liberty  to 
speak  out  their  opposition  to  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  South,  and  they  all  did  it 
without  concealment  or  hesitation.  But 
Stanton  was  put  by  the  Southern  traitors 
under  a  mrveUlance  so  strict,  that  he  could 
not  speak  with  a  .Senator  except  at  mid- 
night, by  stealth  and  in  secrecy.  At  his 
own  office  it  was  impossible  to  see  such 
visitors;  the  Southern  eye  was  always  on 
him.  How  did  those  traitors  of  the  South 
manage  to  control  kim  as  they  controlled 
nobody  else?  By  what  means  did  they 
"cow  his  better  part  of  man,"  and  master 
an  his  movements  ?  What  did  they  do,  or 
threaten  to  do,  which  made  him  their  slave 
Co  such  a  fearful  extent  ?  His  relations  with 
^m  must  have  been  very  peculiar.    The 


suspicion  is  not  easily  resisted  that  he  had  his 
nocturnal  meetings  with  Southern  men  also, 
and  that  he  feared  simply  the  discovery  of 
his  double  dealing.  This  is  what  we  must 
believe  if  we  suppose  that  he  really  was 
shaken  by  those  unmanly  terrors.  But  I 
confess  my  theory  to  be  that  he  did  not  feel 
them,  and  that  he  made  a  pretence  of  them 
only  that  he  might  fool  Mr.  Sumner  to  the 
top  of  his  bent  What  does  Mr.  Sumner 
himself  think  ?  Was  he  or  was  he  not  the 
victim  of  a  cruel  humbug  ? 

IV. — Did  Mr.  Stanton  conspire  with  the 
political  enemies  of  the  Administration  to 
arrest  Mr.  Toucey  on  a  false  charge  of 
treason  ?  That  such  a  conspiracy  existed 
seems  to  be  a  fact  established.  What  you 
say  about  it  shows  that  you  knew  and  ap- 
proved it  Bin  Dawes  and  Mr.  Howard 
were  in  it,  and  no  doubt  many  others  who 
have  not  confessed  it  themselves,  or  been 
named  by  you.  But  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
with  you.  The  evi<lence  of  his  complicity 
which  you  produce  is  altogether  too  indefi- 
nite, indirect,  and  obscure  to  convict  him 
of  so  damning  a  crime.  The  enormous 
atrocity  of  the  offence  makes  it  impossible 
to  believe  in  his  guilt  without  the  clearest 
and  most  indubitable  proof 

Stanton  and  Toucey  were  at  that  time 
acting  together  in  perfect  harmony,  closely 
united  in  support  of  the  same  general  mea- 
sures and  principles.  Toucey,  at  all  events, 
was  sincere ;  and  Stanton  knew  him  to  be 
a  just,  upright,  and  honorable  man,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  was  as  firm  as  the  foundation  of 
the  everlasting  hills.  To  Toucey  himself, 
and  to  his  friends,  he  never  expressed  any 
sentiment  but  esteem  and  respect,  and  be 
declared  his  confidence  in  him  even  to  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  his  enemy,  as  you  your- 
self have  taken  the  pains  to  prove.  Was 
the  destruction  of  this  man  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  first  law  officer  of  the 
Government  sneaked  about  among  your 
secret  committees,  met  the  plotters  in  their 
midnight  lurking-places,  employed  a  go- 
between  to  fetch  and  carry  his  clandestine 
messages,  and,  like  a  treacherous  informer, 
wrote  accusations  which  he  trusted  even  to 
the  hands  of  his  confederates  only  while 
they  were  read  in  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  ? 

There  were  two  distinct  and  separate  ways 
in  which  the  conspirators  could  effect  their 
designs  upon  the  man  whom  they  had 
marked  out  for  their  victim.  One  was  to 
take  him  in  custody  under  a  legal  warrant, 
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regularly  issued  by  a  competent  judidal  of- 
ficer. But  to  get  such*  a  warrant  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  somebody  should 
perjure  himself,  by  swearing  that  Toucey 
had  levied  war  against  the  United  States. 
Was  Stanton  to  make  this  false  oath,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  proo&  which  he  gave  of 
his  loyalty?  Or  was  it  expected  that  Peter 
H.  Watson,  who  carried  the  charges,  would 
swear  to  them  also  ?  If  you  did  not  rely  on 
Stanton  or  Watson,  was  it  you,  or  Mr. 
Dawes,  or  Mr.  Howard — which  of  you — 
that  meant  to  do  the  needful  thing?  Or 
was  it  intended  that  all  three  of  you  should 
entwine  your  consciences  in  the  tender  em- 
brace of  a  joint  affidavit?  Or  had  you 
looked  out  for  some  common  '*  man  of  Be- 
lial," who  was  ready  to  be  suborned  for  the 
occasion?  No,  no;  you  may  have  been 
eager  to  feed  £it  the  ancient  grudge  you 
bore  ag^ainst  Toucey  for  being  a  Democrat 
and  a  **  Union-saver ";  but  none  of  you 
would  have  sworn  that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
criminal  offence.  Nor  could  Stanton  or 
Watson  have  been  persuaded  to  encounter 
such  peril  of  soul  and  body.  Nor  could  you 
if  you  had  tried  your  best  have  found  any 
other  person  to  make  the  accusation  in  the 
form  of  a  legal  oath.  The  price  of  perjury 
was  not  then  high  enough  in  the  Washing- 
ton market  to  draw  out  from  their  hiding-  > 
places  that  swarm  of  godless  wretches  who 
afterward  swore  away  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  with  such  fearful  alacrity. 

From  all  this  it  is  very  clear  that  there 
was  to  be  no  swearing  in  the  case,  conse-~ 
quently  no  judicial  warrant,  and  no  lawful 
arrest  But  Toucey  was  to  be  arrested. 
How  ?  Of  course  in  the  only  other  way  it 
could  possibly  be  done.  The  conspirators 
intended  to  kidnap  him.  Mr.  Dawes  says 
that  from  the  hour  when  the  paper  directing 
the  arrest  was  read  under  the  street  lamp, 
and  "went  back  to  its  hiding-place,"  the 
Secretary  was  watched.  The  members  of 
the  committee,  or  the  hirelings  they  em- 
ployed, dogged  his  footsteps,  and  were 
ready  to  spring  upon  him  whenever  they 
got  the  signal.  They  could  rush  out  as  he 
passed  the  mouth  of  a  dark  alley,  knock 
him  down  with  their  bludgeons,  and  drag 
him  offl  Or  the  lawless  and  "patriotic" 
gang  might  burglariously  break  into  his 
house  in  the  night  time,  and,  impelled,  as 
you  would  say,  by  "  high  and  holy  motives," 
take  him  by  the  throat  and  carry  him 
away.  After  proceeding  thus  for,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  him  in  some  pri- 


vate dungeon  (for  jrou  knew  that  the  public 
prisons  and  forts  could  not  then  be  pros- 
tituted to  such  base  uses),  where  no  friend 
could  find  him,  and  whence  no  complaint 
of  his  could  reach  the  open  air.  Even  in 
that  case,  "  with  all  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,*'  his  speedy  liberation  would  be 
extremely  probable,  and  the  condign  pun- 
ishment of  the  malefactors  almost  certain, 
unless  they  acted  upon  the  prudent  maxim 
that  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales.''  The  com- 
bination of  Booth  and  others  to  kidnap  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  precisely  like  this  in  its  original 
object ;  and  it  was  pursued,  step  by  step, 
until  it  ended  in  a  most  brutal  murder. 
Facilis  descensus  AvemL 

Was  this  a  becoming  business  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  be  engaged  in  ?  In 
that  "  hour  of  national  agony,"  when  hide- 
ous destruction  stared  the  country  in  the 
face  ;  when  stout  men  held  their  breath  in 
anxious  dread ;  when  the  cry  for  relief  came 
up  to  Congress  on  the  wings  of  every  wind ; 
when  the  warning  words  of  the  President 
told  you  that  the  public  safety  required 
your  instant  attention — was  that  a  time  to  be 
spent  in  prosecuting  plots  like  this  ?  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  repent  of  the  wickedness ;  it 
is  not  wrong  in  your  eyes ;  it  comes  up  to 
your  best  ideas  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
high  statesmanship.  Your  witnesses  think 
of  it  as  you  do ;  they  take  pride  and  pleasure 
in  their  guilt,  and  wrap  this  garment  of  in- 
famy about  them  with  as  much  complacency 
as  if  it  were  a  robe  of  imperial  purple. 

But  was  Stanton  in  it  ?  Was  the  Attorney- 
General  art  and  part  in  a  foul  conspiracy  to 
kidnap  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "  his  own 
familiar  friend,  his  brother  who  trusted  in 
him  and  with  whom  he  ate  bread"  ?  If  he 
had  sent  the  paper  which  was  read  under  the 
street  lamp,  why  do  you  not  produce  it,  or 
at  least  show  by  secondary  evidence  4hat  it 
was  in  his  handwriting?  If  Mr.  Watson 
was  the  medium  through  whom  he  commu- 
nicated his  verbal  directions  to  the  com- 
mittee or  other  persons  confederated  with 
him,  why  does  not  Mr.  Watson  appear  and 
say  so  ?  To  fasten  this  great  guilt  on  Stan- 
ton will  require  evidence  far  better  than  Mr. 
Howard's  small  and  silly  talk  about  "a 
bird  which  flew  directly  from  some  Cabinet 
minister,"  and  stronger  than  his  belief 
founded  on  the  fact  that  Stanton  was  a 
"suspicious  character,"  especially  as  Mr, 
Howard  admits  his  own  participation  in  the 
crime,  and  is  therefSr^something  more  than 
a  "  suspicious  character  "  himself     But  it 
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is  not  merely  the  defects  in  the  proof— it  is 
the  incredible  nature  of  the  story  which 
counts  against  you.  Stanton  knew,  if  you 
did  not,  that  the  contemplated  crime  could 
not  be  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Toucey 
breathed  the  deep  breath  and  slept  the 
sound  sleep  of  a  freeman  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  law  which  Stanton  at  that  time  did 
not  dare  to  violate.  A  Democratic  Admin- 
istration still  kept  ward  and  watch  over  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  A  vulgar  tyranny 
which  allowed  abolitionists  to  do  such  things 
upon  their  political  opponents  was  coming, 
but  it  had  not  come  ;  the  reign  of  the  ruffian 
and  the  kidnapper  was  drawing  near,  but  it 
had  not  arrived ;  the  golden  age  of  the  spy 
and  the  false  accuser  was  beginning  to  dawn, 
but  it  had  not  yet  risen. 

Vou  may  think  it  some  excuse  for  this 
fylsc  charge  against  Mr.  Stanton  that  it  is 
not  much  worse  than  others  which  you  have 
proved  to  be  true.  But  justice  requires  that 
even  bad  men  shall  suffer  only  for  those 
misdeeds  which  they  have  actually  done. 
One  of  the  greatest  among  American  jurists 
held  a  slander  to  be  aggravated  by  proof 
that  the  victim's  character  was  bad  before; 
just  as  a  corporal  injury  to  a  sick  man  or 
a  cripple  is  a  worse  wrong  than  it  would  be 
to  one  of  sound  limbs  and  vigorous  health. 

V. — Mr.  Stanton's  personal  behavior  and 
bearing  in  the  Cabinet  have  been  much  mis- 
represented by  others  besides  you.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Seward  described  the  sup- 
posed **  scene "  in  some  speech,  which  I 
have  never  read.  It  was  given  at  length, 
and  very  circumstantially,  in  a  London 
paper,  over  the  signature  of  T.  W. ;  Mr. 
Attorney-General  Hoar,  in  a  solemn  oration 
which  he  pronounced  before  the  Supreme 
Court  last  January,  repeated  it  with  sundry 
rhetorical  embellishments  ; '  nearly  all  the 
newspapers  of  your  party  have  garnished 
their  pointless  abuse  of  the  Buchanan  Ad- 
ministration with  allusions  to  it  more  or 
less  extended;  and  no  doubt  the  book- 
makers in  the  service  of  the  abolitionists 
have  put  it  into  what  you  call  "contem* 
poraneous  history.*'  So  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  all  these  accounts  differ  from  one 
another,  and  none  is  exactly,  or  even  very 
nearly,  like  yours.  But  they  agree  in  pre- 
senting a  general  picture  of  Mr.  Stanton  as 
engaged  in  some  violent  conflict  which  his 
colleagues  were  too  dull,  too  unprincipled, 
or  too  timid  to  undertake,  though  some  of 
them  afterward  plucked  up  heart  enough 
to  follow  his  lead.    They  declare  that  Stan- 


ton took  the  most  perilous  responsibilities, 
boldly  &ced  the  most  frightful  dangers,  and 
with  heroic  courage  fought  a  desperate  fight 
against  the  most  fearful  odds ;  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  looked  on  at  the 
awful  combat  as  mere  spectators  of  his  ter- 
rific valor,  while  the  President  was  so  fright- 
ened by  the  "fierce  and  fiery"  encounter 
that  all  he  could  do  was  to  *'  tremble  and 
turn  pale." 

All  this  is  (to  use  Stanton's  own  language) 
"  a  tissue  of  lies ";  a  mere  cock  and  bull 
story ;  a  naked  invention,  purely  fabulous ; 
a  falsehood  as  gross  and  groundless  as  any 
in  the  autobiography  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
Mr.  Stanton  was  never  exposed  to  any 
danger  whatever  while  he  was  a  member  of 
that  Cabinet ;  never  had  any  occasion  to  ex- 
hibit his  courage ;  never  qu:uTelied  with  any 
of  his  colleagues ;  never  denounced  those 
he  differed  from,  and  never  led  those  with 
whom  he  agreed.  He  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  Southern  members  on  several 
questions,  but  no  man  among  us  took  better 
care  than  he  did  to  avoid  giving  cause  of 
personal  offence.  He  acquired  no  ascen- 
dancy at  the  council  board,  and  claimed 
none ;  he  proposed  no  measure  of  his  own, 
and  when  he  spoke  upon  the  measures  ori- 
ginated by  others,  he  presented  no  views 
that  were  new  or  at  all  startling.  He  and 
I  never  once  differed  on  any  question,  great 
or  small;  and  this,  though  of  course  acci- 
dental, was  still  so  noticeable  that  he  said 
he  was  there  only  to  give  me  two  votes  in- 
stead of  one.  He  did  not  differ  with  Mr. 
Holt  on  any  important  question  concerning 
the  South  more  than  once,  and  that  was 
when  the  compact,  afterwards  called  a  fruct, 
about  Fort  Pickens  was  made.  He  must 
have  agreed  with  the  President  when  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Holt,  for  the  latter  gentle- 
man declared  most  emphatically  that  the 
President  constantly  gave  him  a  **  firm  and 
generous  support"  He  never  insulted  the 
President  Mr.  Buchanan  knew  how  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  place  and  enforce 
the  respect  due  to  himself  as  well  as  any 
man  that  ever  sat  in  that  chair.  It  is  most 
certain  that  Mr.  Stanton  always  treated  him 
with  the  profoundest  deference.  If  he  had 
been  rash  enough  to  take  on  the  airs  of  a 
bully,  or  had  ever  made  the  least  approach 
to  the  insolent  rudeness  for  which  you  de- 
sire to  credit  him,  he  would  instantly  hav« 
lost  his  commission,  and  you  would  have 
lost  your  spy. 

Among  the  versions  which    have   beer 
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given  of  this  false  tale,  yours  is  the  most 
transparent  absurdity ;  for  you  give  dates 
and  circumstances  which  make  it  ridiculous. 
At  a  time  when  Floyd  was  in  disgrace  with 
the  whole  Administration  >»  after  all  his 
brethren  had  broken  with  him,  and  he  had 
been  notified  of  the  President's  intention  to 
remove  him— when  he  was  virtually  out  of 
office  and  completely  stripped  of  all  influ- 
ence— Major  Anderson  removed  his  com- 
mand from  Fort  Moultri^to  Fort  Sumter. 
You  assert  that  Floyd,  hearing  of  this,  forth- 
with arraigned  the  Presklent  and  Cabinet 
for  the  act  of  Major  Anderson,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  violation  of  th^r  pledges,  though  St 
was  not  done  by  them,  and  they  had  given 
no  pledge  on  the  subject  That  he  could 
or  would  make  an  arraignment  for  any 
cause  of  the  body  by  which  he  had  himself 
just  before  been  condemned  is  incredible ; 
that  he  would  arraign  it  on  such  a  charge  is 
beyond  the  belief  of  ai^  sane  being.  But 
such,  by  your  account,  was  the  occasion 
which  Stanton  took  to  display  his  superhn- 
man  courage.  It  was  then  that  he  armed 
his  red  right  hand  to  execute  his  patriotic 
vengeance  on  that  fallen,  poweriess,  broken 
man.  He  must  also  have  let  &11  at  least  m 
part  of  his  horrible  displeasure  on  the  head 
of  the  President ;  else  why  did  the  Presi- 
dent *' tremble  and  turn  pale''?  I  said 
this  narrative  of  yours  was  mere  dnveUing^ 
and  I  think  I  paid  it  a  flattering  compli- 
ment 

But,  to  explode  the  folly  completely,  I  re* 
ferred  you  to  the  record,  which  I  said  would 
show  that  Major  Anderson  aeted  in  strict 
accordance  with  orders  sent  him  through 
(he  War  Department,  of  which  Floyd  him* 
self  was  the  hsad  ;  and  this  you  contradict 
It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  you  examined 
the  record,  for  you  transcribe  fl'om  it  and 
print  two  telegrams  exchanged  between 
Floyd  and  Anderson  afUr  the  remaual  ai 
the  latter  took  place.  You  saw  on  that 
same  record  the  order /r«>iV«i/j^  given— 
the  order  on  which  Major  Anderson  was 
bound  to  act,  and  did  act— and  you  have 
deliberately  suppressed  it  Nay,  you  go 
still  further,  and  with  the  order  before  your 
eyes  you  substantially  deny  the  existence  of 
it  I  copy  for  your  especial  benefit  the 
words  which  relate  to  this  point:  "The 
smallness  of  your  force  (so  say  the  instruc- 
tions) will  not  permit  you,  perhaps,  to  oc- 
cupy more  than  one  of  the  three  forts ;  but 
an  attack,  or  an  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  either  one  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  an 


act  of  hostility,  and  ycu  may  then  put  ymtr 
command  into  either  of  them  which  you  may 
deem  most  proper  to  increase  its  power  of 
resistance.  You  are  also  authorized  fo  take 
similar  steps  whenever  you  have  tangible 
evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a  hostile 
act'' 

There  is  the  order  in  plain  English  words. 
To  make  out  your  assertion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conceal  it,  and  you  did  conceal  it 
from  your  readers.  But  that  is  not  all. 
You  find  a  telegram  from  Major  Anderson, 
dated  on  the  morning  'after  the  removal,  in 
which  he  says  simply  that  he  had  removed, 
but  says  nothing  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
acted.  On  that  same  record,  and  right  be- 
side the  telegram,  you  saw  a  letter  fi-om 
Major  Anderson  to  the  War  Department, 
dated  the  same  day,  in  which  he  does  refer 
to  his  orders,  and  says,  **  Many  things  coii* 
vinced  me  that  the  authorities  of  the  State 
designed  to  proceed  to  a  hostile  act^  and  theft 
adds :  **  Under  this  impression  I  could  not 
hesitate  that  it  was  my  solemn  duty  to  move 
my  command  from,  a  fort  which  we  could 
not  probably  have  held  longer  than  forty- 
eight  or  sixty  hours  to  this  one,  where  my 
power  of  resistance  is  increased  to  a  very 
great  degree."  You  totally  ignore  this 
letter,  in  which  Major  Anderson  justifies  his 
removal  in  the  very  words  of  the  order,  and 
pick  out  a  hasty  telegram  In  which  nothing 
is  said  of  his  orders  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  he  acted  without  orders — an 
assumption  which  the  record,  if  honestly 
cited,  would  show  to  be  utterly  false. 

You  win  hardly  venture  to  repeat  jrour 
denial ;  .for  besides  the  original  record  there 
are  thousands  of  authentic  copies  scattered 
over  the  nation,  and  anybody  can  find  it  in 
Ex.  Doc,  H.  R.,  vol.  vi.,  No.  26,  p.  la  I 
do  not  trust  myself  to  make  any  general  re- 
marks on  this  glaring  instance  of  mutilated 
evidence.  You  are  a  Senator,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge the  Scriptural  obligation  of  a 
private  citizen  not  to  "  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities " ;  but  of  a  dignity  like  you  it  is  som*^- 
times  so  diflicult  to  speak  well  that  my  only 
refiige  is  silence. 

You  garble  my  words  so  as  to  make  them 
appear  like  a  denial  that  Mr.  Stanton  ever 
wrote  any  letter  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Cabinet  Scene,"  whereas  I  asserted  that 
no  letter  written  by  him  would  corroborate 
your  version  of  it  After  coolly  striking  out 
fl'om  the  sentence  quoted  the  words  which 
express  my  proposition,  you  proceed  to  con- 
tradict it  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Holt,  who 
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says  that  a  letter  was  written,  but  he  dS^ 
cUnes  to  say  what  was  in  it. 

I  knew  that  Mr.  Schell  had  addressed 
Mr.  Stanton  with  the  object  of  getting  him 
to  tell  the  truth  and  tear  away  the  "  tissue 
of  lies*'  which  so  many  hands  had  woven 
about  this  subject  If  he  answered  at  all, 
the  presumption  was  that  he  would  answer 
truly ;  and  if  he  answered  truly,  instead  of 
corroborating  you,  he  must  have  denounced 
the  whole  story  as  a  mere  fabrication.  Do 
you  think  now  that  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  showing  or  tending  to  show  the 
contend  of  the  letter,  we  ought  to  assume 
that  Stanton  filled  it  with  bragging  lies  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  let  this  -stand  as  a  mere 
question  of  personal  veracity  between  you 
and  me,  though  I  have  the  advantage, 
which  you  have  not,  of  ksumdng  whereof  I 
affirm.  But  my  denial  throws  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  you  with  its  full  weight  Re- 
collect also  that  the  strength  of  your  evidence 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  original  im- 
probability of  the  fact  you  seek  to  establish, 
and  that  the  reasons  h  pri4>ri  for  disbeliev- 
ing this  &ct  are  overwhelmingly  strong. 
All  presumptions  are  against  the  idea  that 
a  man  who  dodged  about  among  the  aboli- 
tionists as  their  spy,  and  vowed  himself  to 
the  secessionists  as  their  ally,  and  all  the 
time  manifested  a  dastardly  dread  of  being 
discovered,  would  openly  insult  the  Pre- 
sident or  do  anything  else  that  was  bold 
and  violent  But  you  have  taken  the  task 
of  proving  it ;  and  how  have  3rou  done  it  ? 
I  certainly  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Holt 
proves  nothing  by  writing  a  letter  in  which 
he  declines  to  tell  what  he  knows.  His  ex- 
pressive silence,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  con- 
vincing that  he  knew  the  truth  to  be  against 
you.  As  little,  nay,  less,  if  less  were  possi- 
ble, do  you  make  out  of  his  speech  at 
Charleston.  He  deals  there  in  glittering 
generalities,  sonorous  periods,  and  obscure 
allusions  to  some  transaction  of  which  he 
gives  no  definite  idea,  except  that  Stanton 
was  rut  an  actor  in  it,  but  a  spectator ;  for 
he  mentions  him  only  to  say  that  ''he 
looked  upon  that  scene.'*  What  the  scene 
was  he  declared  to  be  a  seoret,  which  his- 
tory will  perhaps  never  get  a  chance  to 
record. 

Failing  whc^ly  to  get  anything  out  of  Mr. 
Holt,  you  natuially  enough  resorted  to  Mr. 
Dawes ;  and  Mr.  Dawes,  willing  but  nnable 
to  help  you,  called  in  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
his  wife.  "She,"  her  husband  says,  "dis- 
tinctly remembers  hearing  Stanton  teU  at  our 


house  the  story  of  that  terrible  conflict  in  the 
Cabinet"  That  is  the  length  and  breadth 
of  her  testimony.  She  remembers  that  Mr. 
Stanton  told  the  story,  but  not  the  story  it- 
sel£  It  was  about  a  terrible  conflict ;  but 
we  do  not  learn  who  were  engaged  in  it, 
who  fdl,  or  who  was  victorious — how  the 
fi^y  began  or  how  it  ended — only  it  was 
terrible.  Was  Mr.  Stanton  the  hero  of  his 
own  story,  or  was  he  relating  the  adven- 
tures of  somebodf  else  to  amuse  or  frighten 
the  company  ?  Mrs.  Dawes  is  undoubtedly 
a  lady  of  the  very  highest  respectability; 
but  with  all  that,  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
convert  the  idle  conversations  at  her  house 
into  history ;  and  the  difficulty  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  neither  she  nor  any- 
body else  IS  able  to  tell  what  they  were. 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  Holt  that  he 
would  not  reveal  what  he  knew  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Dawes's  statement  that  Mrs. 
Dawes  told  him  that  she  heard  Stanton  tell 
something  about  it,  which  she  does  not  re- 
peat, \a  all  the  evidence  you  offer  on  the  point 
Yet  you  affirm  that  this  most  improbable  and 
slanderous  story  is  not  only  true,  but  sus- 
tained by  the  "  declarations  of  Mr.  Stanton 
to  credible  witnesses,  and  the  positive  aver- 
ments of  Joseph  Holt**  Can  this  be  mere 
ignorance?  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
you  have  gone  about  the  business  with  a  set 
purpose  to  make  yourself  ridiculous. 

I  fear  very  much  that  on  this  question,  as 
on  so  many  others,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
a  wilfiil  suppressio  vert.  Did  you  not  know 
that  Mr.  Holt's  testimony  would  be  against 
you,  when  you  took  advantage  of  his  scru- 
ples about  giving  it  ?  Did  not  Mrs.  Dawes 
recollect  more  than  you  have  quoted?  I 
may  be  wrong  in  this  suspicion ;  but  a  man 
who  mangles  a  public  record  must  not  com- 
plain if  his  good  faith  b  doubted  when  he 
presents  private  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  Hoar,  oelieving 
this  scandal  to  be  true,  tried  in  good  faith 
to  get  the  evidence  which  would  prove  it 
When  he  found  it  to  be  false  he  passed  over 
to  you  the  letters  which  he  had  got  in  the 
course  of  his  search,  and  you  printed  thenu 
The  lawyer  was  too  honest  to  reassert  a 
tale  which  he  discovered  to  be  unfounded  5 
but  the  politician  had  not  magnanimity 
enough  to  retract  it ;  and  therefore  be  let 
you  burn  your  fingers  where  he  would  not 
put  his  own. 

This  story  of  a  "Cabinet  Scene,"  as  it 
floated  about  among  irresponsible  news- 
mongers, seemed  for  a  while  like  a  formida- 
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hlc  slander ;  bat  yon  have  made  it  utterly 
contemptible. 

VL — Your  account  of  Mr.  Cameron's  re- 
tirement from  the  War  Department  and 
Stanton's  appointment  on  his  suggestion  de- 
manded refutation,  because  it  not  only  per- 
verted and  misrepresented  a  &ct  of  some 
general  importance,  but  was  a  serious  injury 
to  Mr.  Stanton's  character  as  it  then  stood. 
Between  these  two  men  it  did  not  seem  as 
if  there  am/d  be  any  relations  which  implied 
confidence  or  friendship.  If  Stanton  him- 
self was  any  authority  for  his  own  senti- 
ments, he  had  no  respect  either  for  the 
horse  contracts  or  the  "  nigger  arming  "  (as 
he  called  it)  cf  his  predecessor,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  just  as  little.  Stanton  was  ap- 
pointed ftct  to  carry  out  but  to  put  an  end 
to  Cameron's  policy  with  all  its  corruptions. 
I  admit  that  since  the  evidence  ym.  have 
furnished  of  Mr.  Stanton's  duplicity  in  other 
matters,  it  becomes  possible  to  believe  he 
may  have  been  insincere '  about  this  also. 
Still  your  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  was 
inexcusable. 

Of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  nothing 
about  Cameron's  appointment  or  removal ; 
but  I  will  give  you  the  main  facts  briefly 
and  without  the  alia  enormia,  as  I  have 
them  on  undoubted  authority,  and  as  I 
firmly  believe  them.  A  bargain  was  made 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  .i860,  that  in 
case  of  Lincoln's  nomination  and  election 
Cameron  should  receive  a  Cabinet  appoint- 
ment Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  party  to  this  con- 
tract ;  but  after  much  persuasion  and  pres- 
sure he  consented  to  ratify  it  by  trying 
Cameron  as  Secretary  of  War.  Before  the 
end  of  nine  months  the  experiment  ended, 
as  you  know,  and  as  everybody  else  knows, 
ih  a  complete  and  total  failure.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, seeing  this,  determined  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  expressed  his  resolution  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Mr.  Cameron  and  carried 
by  Mr.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. That  letter  is  not  now  in  existence, 
but  Mr.  Chase  described  it  as  orr/— that  is 
to  say,  plain,  short,  and  direct  Mr.  Came- 
ron understood  and  felt  it  as  an  abrupt  dis- 
missal. He  afterwards  got  it  suppressed, 
and  a  correspondence  different  in  its  whole 
tenor  and  effect  substituted  in  its  place. 
Ever  since  then  he  has  been  trying  to  create 
the  opinion  that  he  retii  ed  from  a  Depart- 
ment full  of  rich  jobs,  not  only  without 
compulsion,  but  in  spite  of  the  President's 
affectionate  desire  that  he  should  remain 
and  manage  them  as  he  had  done  before ; 


and  he  makes  it  a  part  of  the  story  that  he 
was  permitted  to  designate  his  successor. 
He  contrived  to  produce  some  belief  of  this 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Chase ;  but  if  Mr. 
Chase  had  known  more  of  Cameron's  char- 
acter and  previous  history,  he  might  have 
been  less  credulous. 

Of  the  fact  that  Stanton  was  appointed  on 
Cameron's  suggestion  we  have  not  a  spark 
of  direct  evidence  except  Cameron's  own 
statement,  and  all  the  circumstances  make 
that  improbable.  If  the  President  made  up 
his  mind  to  remove  the  incumbont,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  proceeded  to  execute 
his  resolution  by  writing  him  a  curt  letter  of 
dismissal  without  having  settled  upon  some- 
body to  succeed  him ;  for  at  such  a  time  as 
that  he  could  not  mean  to  leave  the  War 
Department  acephalous  while  he  would  be 
hunting  a  head  for  it  But  concede  that  no 
thought  was  taken  for  the  new  officer  be- 
fore the  removal  of  the  old  one,  can  it  be 
that  the  President  decided  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  a  man  never  mentioned  be- 
fore, on  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  officer  he 
was  discarding,  and  without  seeking  advice 
from  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  still 
retained  his  favor  ?  The  supj^essed  letter 
is,  therefore,  not  only  an  important  fact  in  it- 
self^ but  it  has  the  gravest  influence  on  the 
credibility  of  Mr.  Cameron's  whole  tale. 
Other  questions  signify  but  little  in  compar- 
ison to  that  If  the  correspondence  after- 
wards published  was  not  that  which  actually 
took  place,  we  must  presume  everything 
against  the  party  for  whom,  or  at  whose 
instance,  the  spoliation  was  committed.  The 
short,  plain,  direct,  curt  note,  with  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  business,  would 
have  explained  everything,  if  it  had  been 
permitted  to  see  the  light ;  and  it  could  not 
have  been  destroyed  except  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  false  impressioa  This  com- 
pels me  to  show  that  your  conduct  in  the 
af&ir  has  been  such  as  admits  of  no  justifi- 
cation except  that  burning  loyalty  and  in- 
tense patriotism  which  converts  all  vice  into 
virtue. 

After  your  first  article  appeared,  and  be- 
fore my  answer  to  it,  a  leading  and  very 
distinguished  member  of  the  Republican 
party  in  this  State  told  you  that  you  had 
misstated  the  ficts  concerning  Mr.  Came- 
ron's retirement,  and  especially  the  im- 
portant and  principal  fact  of  the  suppressed 
note  from  the  President ;  and  he  referred  to 
the  Chief  Justicei  who,  upon  being  interro- 
gated, gave  you  the  auUientic  infonnation 
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that  such  a  note  had  been  written,  delivered, 
and  suppressed.  Thereupon  you  solemnly 
promised  that  if  you  ever  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  subject  again,  you  would  tell  tht 
whole  truth.  Besides,  Judge  Chase,  after 
my  review  of  you,  wrote  me  a  letter  from 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  bore  the  note  in  question,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  also  written  to  you. 
What  he  wrote  you  of  course  1  do  not 
know,  but  he  certainly  did  not  give  you  one 
version  and  me  another.  You  had,  there- 
fore,  the  written  statement  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, in  addition  to  his  verbal  assurance. 
With  all  these  lights  before  you,  and  with 
all  the  obligations  of  common  veracity, 
strengthened  by  an  express  promise  to  tell 
the  truth,  what  do  you  do  in  your  second 
article  ?  Why,  you  simply  stick  to  your  first 
story.  Nay,  you  take  great  trouble  to  smug- 
gle the  truth  away,  and  bury  it  out  of  sight ; 
for,  instead  of  producing  Judge  Chase's  let- 
ter to  yourself,  in  which  the  fact,  no  doubt, 
is  fairly  stated,  you  give  us  an  extract  from 
another  letter  written  by  him  to  Cameron, 
from  which  you  are  "  permitted  to  quote  " 
— nothing  whatever  on  the  subject  of  that 
important  letter.  I  forbear  to  say  much 
that  ought  to  be  said  about  this  part  of  your 
behavior,  because  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man before  spoken  of  has  taken  you  in 
hand,  and  will  doubtless  jerk  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  facts  out  of  you,  in  spite  of 
all  your  shuffling. 

VII. — A  word  before  we  part  about  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  raised 
out  of  the  Treasury  for  Governor  Morton. 
Taking  3rotir  account  of  that  business  as 
correct,  I  proved  in  my  former  letter  that  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  criminal.  You 
left  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
parties  were  guilty  of  embezzlement  under 
the  act  of  1846.  Your  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action impressed  it  with  all  the  marks  of 
what  is  called  in  the  flash  language  of 
Washington  "  a  big  steal.  "  You  showed 
that  the  parties  themselves  so  understood  it 
at  the  time,  for  you  put  a  conversation  into 
their  mouths  by  which  they  are  made  to  ad- 
mit their  liability  to  prosecution  and  im- 
prisonment 

I  saw  plainly  that  this  could  not  be  true. 
Mr.  Stanton's  worst  enemies  never  charged 
bim  with  that  kind  of  dishonesty,  and  Gov- 
ernor Morton  had  a  reputation  which  placed 
him  far  above  the  suspicion  of  such  base- 
ness. Both  of  them  may  have  had  serious 
feults,  but  they  would  not  rob  the  Treasury 


under  any  drcumstances,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose. I  asked  three  members  of  the  Indiana 
delegation  whether  there  was  any  founda- 
tion for  your  assertion ;  they  all  answered 
no,  and  gave  me  the  explanation  which  I 
used  in  my  published  letter. 

Your  replication  to  this  point  is  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  parts  of  all  your  won- 
derful production.  I  denied  that  Messrs. 
Stanton  and  Morton  had  committed  a  felony, 
and  gave,  a  vei^ion  of  the  affair  which 
showe4  them  both  to  be  perfectly  innocent 
You  grow  ill-tempered  and  vituperative 
upon  this,  and  charge  me  with  "  uncon- 
cealed, not  to  say  ostentatious,  malignity." 
I  confess  this  is  burning  the  tables  upon  me 
in  a  way  I  could  not  have  expected.  In 
general,  the  malignity  is  presumed  against 
the  party  who  makes  an  injurious  charge, 
not  against  him  who  repels  it 

There  might  have  heen  some  hope  for 
you  yet  if  you  had  recanted  your  first  asser- 
tion, or  admitted  the  eirors  of  your  state- 
ment, or  made  some  effort  to  explain  away 
the  effect  of  it,  by  showing  that  you  did  not 
mean  what  you  said.  But  you  hold  fast  to 
every  word  of  it ;  not  a  syllable  do  you  re- 
tract On  the  contrary,  you  insist  that  it  is 
effrontery  in  me  to  affirm  that  a  debt  was 
due  to  the  State,  and  that  it  was  paid  ac- 
cording to  law.  What  you  say  in  your  last, 
in  addition  to  jrour  first  statement,  makes 
the  case  look  worse  than  it  did  before.  But 
it  is  not  true.  The  payment  was  not  made 
on  account  of  arms  furnished  to  loyal  dti- 
zens  in  rebellious  States,  nor  was  the  money 
given  to  the  Governor^  to  be  disbursed  1^ 
him  on  his  own  responsibility,  aj  agent  of 
the  President  That  much  I  can  say  on  the 
official  authority  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
War,  who  wrote  me  on  the  27th  of  last 
month  that  "  the  transaction  appears  to  be 
based  upon  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  expenses  incurred  in  raising  volunteers.** 

But  Governor  Morton  is  still  above 
ground,  and  can  take  care  of  himselC  If 
he  made  a  raise  out  ftf  the  public  Treasury 
without  authority  of  law,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  penal  statutes  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  he  owes  it  to  you  to  confess  his 
guilt  fully  and  freely.  If  he  is  innocent  (as 
I  believe  him  to  be),  it  is  due  to  himself 
and  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  he 
deny  your  allegations,  and  exhibit  the  true 
state  of  the  £icts,  without  delay. 

The  sum  of  the  case,  as  it  now  stands,  it 
this :  Mr.  Stanton  put  into  the  hands  of 
Governor  Morton,  not  a  warrant  as  you  say, 
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but  a  requisition,  on  which  the  Governor 
got  out  of  the  Treasury  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  If  this  requisition 
was  based  on  a  just  claim,  and  drawn  against 
a  fund*  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  it, 
the  whole  transaction  was  peri'ectly  honest, 
exceedingly  commonplace,  and  precisely 
similar  to  other  acts  done  every  day,  before 
and  since,  by  all  the  Secretaries— a  simple 
discharge  of  routine  duty,  involving  no  re^ 
sponsibility  whatever,  no  honor,'  and  no 
blame.  But  it  suited  your  ideas  to  glorify 
Stanton  bv  declaring  that  he  took  the  great 
responsibility  of  helping  Mr.  Morton  to  the 
money  contrary  to  law,  against  the  princi- 
ples of  common  honesty,  and  in  violation  of 
his  oath,  thereby  exposing  both  himself  and 
his  accomplice  to  the  danger  of  prosecution 
and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  This 
.  was  the  feather  you  stuck  in  his  cap ;  for 
this  you  think  him  entitled  to  the  **  grateful 


admiration  of  his  loyal  countrymen."  I 
sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  decoration  you 
bestowed  on  him,  by  showing  that  the 
money  was  paid  according  to  law  on  a  claim 
satisfactorily  established,  out  of  money  regu- 
larly appropriated  to  that  purpose.  I  tried 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  an  embezzlement, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  it 
But  this  took  the  loyalty  out  of  it,  and  left 
it  without  any  merit  in  your  eyes.  There- 
upon you  fly  into  a  passion  and  become 
abusive,  which  shows  that  your  moral  per- 
ceptions are  very  much  distorted,  and  makes 
me  fear  indeed  that  you  are  altogether  in- 
corrigible. 

This  paper  has  grown  much  longer  than 
I  intended  to  make  it,  and  I  have  no  space 
for  the  exhortations  I  meant  to  give  you  in 
conclusion.  I  leave  you,  therefore,  to  your 
own  reflections. 

J.  S.  Black. 
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iF  thou  dost  bid  thy  friend  farewell, 
But  for  one  night  though  that  £u'ewell  maybe, 
Press  thou  his  palm  with  thine.    How  canst  thou  tell 
How  far  from  thee 

Fate  or  caprice  may  lead  his  feet 

Ere  that  to-morrow  comes  ?    Men  have  been  known 
To  lightly  turn  the  comer  of  a  street, 
And  days  have  grown 

To  months,  and  months  to  lagging  years, 
Before  they  looked  in  loving  eyes  again. 
Parting  at  best  is  underlaid  with  tear»— 
With  tears  and  pain. 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come  between, 

Or  tine  or  distance,  clasp  with  pressure  true 
The  hand  of  him  who  goeth  forth ;  unseen. 
Fate  goeth  too  I 


Yea,  find  thou  alway  time  to  say 

Some  earnest  word  between  the  idle  talk ; 
Lest  with  thee  henceforth,  ever,  night  and  day, 
Regret  should  walk. 


li.  S.  IL 
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"TTIfHEN  first  the  spring  grasses 

Take  motion  and  glisten 
In  sunlitten  masses, 
Wherethro*  the  brook  passes 
And  shimmers  and  sings ; 
When  first  the  birds  woo  me 
To  linger  and*  listen, 
And  watch  them  upspringing 
On  wonderfiil  wings ; 
When  breezes  are  bringing 
Sweet  scents  to  renew  me, 
Sweet  sounds  thrilling  thro'  me. 
From  apple-blooms  over 
The  blossoming  clover. 
Where  bees  murmur,  clinging 
With  passionate  pleasure. 
And  butterflies  wander 
In  silence,  at  leisure, 
Like  spirits  that  ponder 
InscniUble  things ; 
Then,  always  and  ever 
Despite  my  endeavor  | 

To  'scape  its  control, 
Some  inflowing  sadness 
Discolors  the  gladness 
That  fi-eshens  my  soal— 
Some  answerless  questioiv. 
Some  subtle  suggestion. 
Some  shyly  returning 
Unsought  recollection- 
Some  eager  projection 
Of  vague,  ondisceming 
But  passionate  yearning  , 
A  hoping,  regretting. 
Remembering,  forgettmg, 
A  groping,  a  reaching. 
Demanding,  beseeching, 
A  strangeness,  a  deamess, 
A  distance,  a  nearness 
Perplexes,  excites  me. 
Repels  me,  invites  me. 
And  fills  me  with  fear : 
With  fear  of  ibregoing 
My  life  without  knowing 
The  life  that  without  me, 
Above  me,  about  me, 
l8 


Is  ceaselessly  flowing 
Too  near  me,  so  near  I 

Too  near !  and  yet  ever 
Beyond  my  endeavor 
To  woo  it  and  win  it, 
To  have  it  and  be  it. 
To  lose  myself  in  it : 
I  only  can  see  it. 
And  feel  it  and  hear  it. 
And  love  it  and  fear  it. 
So  willing  to  bless  me. 
So  stern  to  repress  me. 
What  is  it,  what  is  it. 
Which  makes  me  to  miss  it. 
And  only  to  miss  it  ? 
What  charm  to  be  spoken. 
What  spell  to  be  broken, 
Before  I  regain  it 
Once  more,  or  attain  it 
At  last,  and  inherit 
And  hold  as  securely 
As  any  of  these. 
The  life  that  my  spirit 
Remembers  obscurely, 
Obscurely  foresees  ? 

IL 

Winged  spirits  that  wander 
In  silence  and  ponder 
Inscrutable  things  I 
Ah !  why  do  ye  shun  me  ? 
Float  over,  light  on  me  ; 
Oh  !  touch  me  and  thrill  me ; 
With  watchfulness  fill  me — 
Nay,  £m  me  and  still  me. 
Ye  wonderfiil  wings, 
To  slumber,  if  only. 
Me  sleeping,  my  lonely 
Shy  spirii,  who  knew  you 
Once  happy,  can  woo  you 
To  take  her  unto  you 
Once  more  where  ye  wandei 
In  silence  and  ponder 
Inscrutable  things ! 

Robert  Weeks. 
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OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER? 

A  NOVEL. 

By  Mrs.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Susan  Fielding,"  "  Archie  Lovcll,"  etc 


CHAPTER  V. 

MRS.    CROSBIE     REMEMBERS     THERE     ARE 
RULES. 

AFTER  the  first  smart  of  disappointment 
has  passed,  Emma  Marsland,  I  must 
say,  behaves  herself  as  well  as  the  burning, 
the  intolerable  humiliation  of  her  position 
permits.  She  crimsons  with  very  shame, 
she  moves  away  as  ^r  as  she  can  move 
from  the  contagion  of  Jane's  blue-and- 
white  muslin  ;  she.  looks  as  though  she 
would  fain  sink  into  the  earth  and  be  hid- 
den from  the  sight  of  men.  But  she  is  de- 
cently civil. 

"I  have  heard — I  mean  I  know  Mr. 
Francis  Theobald's  name  well.  We  shall 
soon  be  near  neighbors,  I  hope — that  is  to 
say — ^the  Miss  Theobalds  are  old  acquaint- 
ances of  mamma's." 

Jane  interprets  aright  every  stammering 
word,  every  shifting  expression  of  Miss 
Marsland's  &ce,'  and  smiles  maliciously, 
not  offering  to  help  her  by  a  syllable. 

*'  It  must  be  getting  late,  almost  time  for 
me  to  be  going,"  says  Emma,  after  a  min- 
ute's uncomfortable  silence. 

**0h,  won't  3ruu  stay  to  hear  the  next 
tune?"  Jane  asks  this  in  the  most  inno- 
cent voice  imaginable.  "I  thought  you 
wanted  to  see  another  of  Blossy's  dances." 

Even  as  she  speaks  the  band  begins  to 
play  again,  unconscious  Blossy  to  dance. 
What  must  Emma  do  ?  After  extolling  at 
one  minute  the  ravishing  graces  of  the  in- 
fant Czartoriska,  how,  under  what  possible 
pretext,  can  she  turn  her  back  upon  the  in- 
fant Theobald  and  her  mother  at  the  next ! 
She  stays  on — by  the  help  of  carefully 
chosen  monosyllables,  of  ambiguous  gene- 
ralities, even  keeps  up  a  show  of  conversa- 
tion with  her  new-made  friend.  The  band 
plays  mercifully  loud  ;  the  crowd  is  thick, 
and  Emma  is  just  beginning  to  hope  that 
she  may  slip  away  wim  no  worse  mischief 
established  than  a  bowing  acquaintance, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  kept  up  hereaf- 
ter in  Chalkshire,  when,  lo !  not  a  dozen 
paces  away,  appears  the  sheen  of  an  olive- 
green  dress  that  Emma  recognizes  but  too 
quickly,  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Rawdon 
draw  near. 


It  would  be  hard  to  describe  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie's  face  on  seeing  Miss  Marsland  thus 
£uniliarly  seated  at  the  Princess's  side.  No 
mere  vulgar  satisfaction,  but  a  tempert;d. 
awe-struck  serenity  overspreads  her  comely 
features,  and  an  expression  that  seems  to 
say,  **/  recognized  your  Highness's  birth 
and  breeding  at  a  glance.  Your  Highness, 
guided  by  a  like  beautiful  reciprocity  of 
sentia  ent,  has  been  drawn  towards  me  and 
mine."  Though  it  is  as  proud  a  moment  as 
she  has  experienced  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie  does  not  forget — no,  not  even  in  ap- 
proaching a  Princess  with  nineteen  quar- 
terings  to  her  shield — that  she  is  a  Hervey  I 
One  of  that  race  who,  while  other  families 
boast  of  counting  back  their  poor  thousand 
years  or  so,  did  themselves,  according  to 
the  Hervey  legend,  exactly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  leave  off  counting.  And  her  dignified 
step,  her  eye,  her  whole  demeanor,  are 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

"Now  for  the  tug  of  war,"  thinks  her 
Highness,  apprised  by  Emma  that  the  lady 
in  olive-gfreen  is  Mrs.  Crosbie.  "Thank 
Heaven,  she  is  not  alone,  though  ! "  And 
obeying  instinct  rather  than  reason,  Jane's 
April -blue  eyes  direct  a  shaft  at  young 
Rawdon  that  does  its  work  but  too  quickly 
and  too  effectually  on  the  spot, 

Emma  looks  more  and  more  foolish, 
Mrs.  Crosbie  more  conscious ;  Rawdon, 
taking  off  his  hat  very  low,  looks  at  Jane  ; 
Jane,  whatever  she  may  feel,  maintains  a 
steady  countenance;  Blossy  goes  on  with 
her  pirouettings ;  the  sun,  who,  as  we 
know,  has  a  republican  trick  of  shining  on 
visited  and  non-visited  people  alike,  slants 
'down  his  golden  benisons  upon  them  all. 

Emma  is  the  first  to  speak.  "  Mamma," 
rising,  and  thereby  putting  herself  so  much 
nearer  the  means  of  flight,  "did  you  ever 
see  a  little  child  dance  so  well  ?  And  she's 
only  three,  and  can  talk  in  I  don't  know 
how  many  languages  already."  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie's  face  bespeaks  an  almost  venerating 
appreciation  of  Blossy's  surprising  talents. 
"  Her  mamma  has  been  telling  me  about 
her."  Without  daring  to  mention  names, 
Emma  here  goes  through  a  misty  pantomime 
of  introduction,  upon  which  Mrs.  Crosbie 
Ixms  very  low,  and  Jane,  not  rising,  bowB 
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Kkewise ;  Riwdon,  in  tbe  background 
meanwhUe*  standing  stifi^  his  hat  between 
his  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  attention.  **Her 
mamma  has  been  telling  me  about  her.  She 
U  only  three  years  old,  and — I  have  heard 
her  say  good  morning  in  English,  and 
French,  and  German.*' 

All  this  Emma  harries  out  in  little  spas- 
modic jerks,  and  in  a  voice  very  unlike  her 
natural  one.  It  is  plain,  Mrs.  Crosbie 
sees,  quite  plain,  that  the  dear  child  is 
dazed  by  the  proximity,  delidous  but  un- 
wonted, of  greatness.  Let  her  voice,  her 
demeanor,  show  that  a  Hervey,  even  in 
speaking  to  a  princess  as  nearly  allied  with 
royalty  as  the  Princess  CEarloriska  herself, 
can  feel  that  she  is  but  addressing  a  fellow 
creature  and  a  peer  I 

**  Your  Highness  is,  I  trust,  like  ourselves, 
visiting  this  charming  retreat  for  pleasure ; 
not  because  your  Highness*s  state  of  health 
requires  the  renovating  agency  of  the 
springs." 

This  with. eyes  downcast,  and  a  rever- 
ential air  of  interest  as  to  the  reply  delight- 
ful to  witness. 

Crimson  with  shame,  Emma  would  have 
interfered,  but  the  words  die  on  her  lips.  A 
look  of  blankest  amazement,  followed  an 
instant  later  by  one  of  dawning  intelligence, 
crosses  Jane's  6ice. 

•*I  am  perfectly  well,  thanks,"  she  an- 
swers coolly ;  '*  and,  I'm  thankful  to  say, 
never  tasted  a  mouthful  of  any  of  their  atro- 
cious mineral  waters  in  my  life." 

The  perfect  English  vernacular,  a  certam 
comical  expression  in  the  Princess's  blue 
eyes,  bring  Rawdon  Crosbie,  by  a  rapid  in- 
tuition, to  the  truth,  or  to  so  much  of  the 
truth  as  that  this  blooming  English  girl  of 
nineteen  is  not  the  Princess  Czartoriska. 
But  Mrs.  Crosbie  remains  in  outer  darkness 
still,  and  having  now  abundance  of  rope  at 
her  command,  does  further  entangle  her- 
self^ and  multiply  the  horrors  of  the  situa- 
tion, in  this  wise : 

'  **  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
Highness  this  afternoon."  Some  gesture, 
£uHned  surely  on  the  part  of  Jane,  here 
seems  to  invite  Mrs.  Crosbie  to  fill  the 
place  vacated  by  Emma,  and  down  Mrs. 
Crosbie  sits.  '*  We  were  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Hotel  Bdlevue " 

Jane  gives  another  glance  at  Rawdon, 
which  says,  "  I  remember." 

"  In  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  when 

your  Highness  passed  out  As  my  daughter 
and  your  charming  baby  have  made  ac- 


quaintance, might  we — mt^A/  we — ^be  per- 
mitted, living  under  the  same  roof^  to  pay 
our  respects—" 

"Vou  are  extremely  good,  I'm  sure," 
says  Jane,  as  Mrs.  Crosbie  pauses. 

**  And  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  bringing 
my  husband.  Rawdon."  Mrs.  Crosbie 
waves  her  hand  to  Rawdon  to  approach. 
'*  Let  me  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my 
son,  an  officer  in  our  English  Artillery,  to 
the  Princess  Czartoriska." 

*'  The  Princess  Czartoriska  I "  cries  Jane, 
the  key  to  the  riddle,  the  motive  to  the 
whole  farce,  laid  bare  by  that  one  word. 
"  The  Princess  Czartoriska !  "  And  then 
such  a  burst  of  laughter  as  rings  forth  from 
her  lips!  Well-bred  women,  I  am  sure, 
never  laugh  like  Jane  Theobald.  But  Jane 
is  not  well-bred,  and  to  laugh  when  she  is 
amused  comes  as  naturally  to  her  healthy 
spirit  as  to  eat  when  she  is  hungered,  or  to 
drink  when  she  is  athirst 

**  I  a  princess  ?  1 1  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now. 
And  the  Princess  Czartoriska !  Why,  she's 
forty,  and  she  paints,  and  she's  got  the 
gout"  Each  fresh  announcement  accom- 
panied by  such  renewed  peals  of  laughter 
as  cause  not  a  few  of  the  nearer  spectator 
to  turn  round  and  gaze,  open-eyed,  at  the 
manners  of  "  these  Englishwomen." 

*'  And — and  I  am  to  understand  " — stam- 
mers Mrs.  Crosbie. 

"  Mamma,  it's  all  my  stupidity,"  Emnia 
exclaims,  trying  hard  to  steady  her  voice. 
**  I  suppose  I  could  not  have  said  the  name 
distinctly.  This  lady  is,  is" — oh,  with  a 
wrench  she  has  to  bring  it  out — "  is  Mrs. 
Francis  Theobald." 

For  once  in  her  life  Mrs.  Crosbie  forgets 
her  own  dignity,  the  dignity  of  the  Hervey 
blood,  everything.  She  turns  green;  she 
jumps  up  to  her  feet  speechless. 

Rawdon  comes  forward  with  a  vast  deal 
more  eagerness  than  he  had  displayed  to- 
ward "Her  Highness"  a  minute  since. 
**  Mistake  or  not,  mother,"  he  says  with  em- 
phasis, **  the  accident  is  a  fortunate  one,  in- 
asmuch as  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Theobald."  And  as  he  speaks,  the  obsti- 
nate expression  hb  mother  knows  only  too 
well  comes  round  his  lips. 

**  Yes,  I  was  saying — I  was  remarking  to 
Mrs.  Theobald  that  we  shall  be  near  neigh- 
bors soon,"  begins  Emma  ^ntiy. 

But  now  Mrs.  Crosbie,  the  momentary 
weakness  of  panic  over,  proves  herself  at 
once  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  true  to  the 
principles  upon  which  every  action  of  her 
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Hfe  is  baifcd.  ^  Emma,  my  dear/'  she  in- 
tenropts,  in  tht  silkitot,  best-contained  tone, 
"you  really  should  he  more  carefiil  in  tlvese 
foreign  places.  A  mistake  of  the  kind  has 
often  entailed  the  most  embarrassing  tesults. 
To  this  lady'*  (icily  regarcting  not  Jane's 
eyes,  but  the  exact  centre  of  her  forehead), 
"to  this  lady  we  owe,  I  am  sure,  ercry 
apology  for  our  inadvertence." 

And  quietly  passing  her  hand  within  Era- 
ma's  arm,  Mrs.  Crosbte  bows  condescend- 
ingly toward  Jane,  as  much  as  to  say  she 
will  overlook  that  young  person's  imperti- 
nence in  having  been  mistaken  for  a  prin- 
cess, and  prepares  to  move  away. 

Up  flushes  the  hot  blood  over  Rawdon 
Crosbie's  face.  Before  he  can  collect  his 
temper  enough  to  s]>eak,  however,  Blossy, 
seeing  that  the  owner  of  the  **  pitty  zings  " 
is  going,  has  complicated  the  position  by 
rushing  to  Emma,  throwing  her  Kttle  arms 
round  the  heiress's  knees,  and  holding  vp 
her  fecc  to  be  kissed. 

And  then  Jane  feds  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  her  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance  too,  and  enter  the  lists.  "  Blossy, 
my  i>et,"  and  she  rises,  and,  though  her 
limbs. tremble  under  her  with  indignation, 
walks  very  calm  and  self-possessed  toward 
the  child,  "  give  back  the  little  fish  this  lady 
lent  you  to  play  with." 

"Oh  no — oh,  please,"  stammers  Emma, 
her  own  not  ungenerous  heart  and  Raw- 
don's  face  and  Blossy's  uplifted  arms  all 
pleading  on  one  side,  the  warning  presstn^ 
6f  Mrs.  Crosbie's  fingers  on  the  other.  *•  I 
—I  meant  the  little  girl  to  keep  it  as  her 
own,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Give  it  back  at  once,  child,"  repeats 
Jane  sternly. 

"  Me  not !  "  cries  Blossy,  hugging  what 
she  feels  to  be  her  own  legitimate  posses- 
sion to  her  breast,  and  setting  her  teeth 
tight     "  Me  dot  mine  fiss  1 " 

Upon  this  Jane,  stooping,  Ia3r8  her  hand 
over  the  resolute  tiny  fingers  with  force,  and 
straightway  rises  to  heaven  such  a  shriek  as 
I  trust  few  small  children,  save  Blossy  The- 
obald, have  the  power  to  send  forth — a 
shriek  not  of  terror,  not  of  weakness,  but 
defiance ;  the  veritablest  war  cry  that  ever 
issued  from  a  pair  of  coral  baby  lips.  For- 
ward rushes  the  Belgian  nurse,  ready  for 
battle ;  then  comes  another  cry,  and  another, 
and  then  down  falls  Blossy  prone,  the  fish 
beneath  her  in  the  dust,  a  passion-tossed 
heap  of  white  embroidery,  vigorously  kick- 
ing legs,  and  dishevelled  golden  oirls. 


Feofde  begin  to  turn  roittd  mate  attd 
more;  they  sUre  at  Jane,  at  RawcLen,  at 
every  member  of  the  gro«p.  "  Pray  do  not 
let  the  painful  scene  be  prolonged,"  re- 
marks Mrs.  Croslxe,  who,  k  must  be  coA- 
fisssed,  stands  now  on  vantage  ground. 
"  Emma,  my  dear,  I  really  must  request  of 
you  to  accompany  me."  And  with  victori- 
ous dignity  radiating  from  every  fold  of  her 
olive-green  dress,  away  Mrs.  Crosbie  walks» 
Enmia  Marsland  at  her  side. 

So  Rawdon  is  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald. The  blood  runs  tingling  through  his 
veins  with  shame  ;  shame  for  his  mother,  for 
hrmselfj  for  the  very  name  of  Crosbie  and 
all  belonging  to  it  He  |;lance8  at  Mrs. 
Theobsdd  and  sees  that  the  color  has  died 
down  on  her  cheeks ;  scmiething  not  very 
unlike  tears  are  in  her  eyes  as  she  stands 
and  looks  after  the  retreating  forms  of  the 
enemy.  Poor  Jane  I  The  heat,  the  excite* 
roent  of  the  fray  are  over  now,  and  she  is 
feeling  keenly,  scorchingly  (as  even  Bohe- 
mian women  can  foe!  some  things),  this 
slight  that  has  been  newly  offered  to  her  by 
the  hands  of  her  "sisters." 

He  advances,  more  humbly  than  he  would 
have  done  bad  Jane  been  an  empress,  and 
filters  out  some  lame  and  impotent  excuse 
for  his  mother's  conduct  "  The  stifihess  of 
English  manners — living  a  good  deal  out  of 
the  world — the  pleasure  his  ftither  and  he 
will  feel  in  welcoming  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald as  neighbors."  These  words,  and 
others  like  them,  fall  indistinctly  on  Jane's 
ear,  and  she  knows  that  one  friend,  at  least, 
will  await  her  in  Chalkshire,  if  she  choose. 
Shall  she  accept  the  proffered  olive  branch, 
or  stand  upon  her  own  dignity  ? 

She  hesitates,  and  Rawdon  Crosbie 
speaks  again.  "  If  you  are  going  back  to- 
ward the  Bellevue,  perhaps  you  will  let  me 
walk  with  you,  Mrs.  Theobald?  Please 
do ! " 

And  Jane's  determination  is  taken;  the 
more  quickly  in  that  she  can  discern  how 
Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma,  under  pretence  of 
sitting  down,  are  watching  her  movements 
honk  a  distance.  If  war  is  to  be  waged 
against  her  on  a  grand  and  aggressive  scale 
by  the  ladies  of  Chalkshire,  why  should  she 
not  enrol  every  husband,  brother,  and  son, 
willing  to  enter  the  lists,  for  her  own  poor 
little  guerilla  system  of  defence  ?  "  But  what 
will  your  mamma  say,  Mr.  Crosbie  ?  In  these 
foreign  places,  you  know,  one  can't  be  too 
careful.  What  will  your  mamma  and  Miss 
Marsland  say  to  this  fresh  inadvertence  ?  " 
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**Mim  Maisland  is  esoesairefy  kind- 
hearted,**  siys  RawdoQ  quickly.  '^Yoa 
mustn't  jmdgt  of  Eauaa  by  any  of  the  cM- 
6tshioned  opuuons  my  mother  tmpoees  upon 
her.  Emmy:  never  voluntvtiy  committed 
any  unamiable  action  in  her  life." 

'^'Emmy'  talked  to  me  ibr  fiire  whole 
minutes,'*  saj9  Jane  demurely.  **  And  alter 
knowing,  too,  that  I  wasn't  the  Friocess 
Czartodska!  She  also  presented  a  silver 
&sk  with  green  eyes  to  my  daughter.  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  gmtefiil  to  Miss 
Marsland.'* 

At  the  word  '^fish"  Blossy  uplifts  her 
head,  and  seeing  that  her  motlmr  smiles,  and 
that  the  ladies  are  gone,  jumps  to  her  leet» 
the  Dvrse  indiscrimittaAely  dusting  hair,  fece, 
legs,  anas,  and  embroidery  with  the  corner 
of  her  apronu 

^Me  dot  mme  fisst"  she  remarks  with 
triumph  to  Jane,  the  moment  the  process  is 
over. 

^  Yes,  miss,  as  you've  always  'dot'  your 
•wn  way  in  everything;"  answers  Jane. 
Then  taking  her  tittle  daughter  in  her  arms, 
as  mammas  of  the  upper  classes  are  never 
seen  to  take  their  children  in  public,  walks 
hack  toward  the  Bellevue,  young  Rawdon 
(tinnkhig  the  foces  of  mother  and  child  the 
fairest  his  eyes  have  ever  rested  upon)  in  atr 
tendance. 

"  Vow  see,  my  dear  Emma  ?  "  Mrs.  Crosr 
hie  remarks  hi  the  dim  perspective  of  the 
avenue.    **  Yon  see?" 

*•  Yes,  I  do  see,  and  I'm  very  sorry  I  ever 
spoke  to  her/'  says  Emma  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity.  **  I  dare  say,  mamma,"  but  her  voice 
trembles  somewhat,  **  I  dare  say  Rawdon  is 
trying  to  be  dvil  to  make  up  for  the  slight 
we  showed  her." 

Mrs.  Crosbie  laughs  a  quiet,  lady-like 
little  tmigh ;  but  yet  it  6dls  like  lead  on 
Emma's  heart  **  You  are  always  amiable 
and  unselfish,  but  jrdu  are  very  unversed  in 
the  world's  ways,  Emma,  very.  What  can 
a  person  like  Mrs  Theobald  expect,  what 
can  she  ever  have  met  with,  from  ladies^  ha 
sTightel" 

*« OK  mamma!'' 

••Your  ignorance  of  evil  does  you  credit^ 
my  dear  chfld ;  still,  Emma — and  remember 
I  speak  to  you  exactly  as  though  you  were 
my  own  damghter— -nothing  could  be  more 
ill-advised,  as  matters  stand  now,  than  for 
me  to  permit  any  intercourse  whatever  be- 
tween our  honse  and  the  house  of  Francis 
Theobald.  For  3ron,  my  dear  girl,  I  do  not 
dread    Yoor  own  high  feminine  standard 


of  right  and  de^XMiim  wonld,  I  know»  un- 
<|er  all  circumstances,  be  your  safeguard* 
But—there  is  Rawdon  1  If  I  feel  warmly, 
if  I  seem  to  have  acted  a  little  harshly  to- 
ifard  Ihis  very  painfully  placed  young  per- 
Sjon,  remember  my  responsibilities.  There 
is  Rawdon ! " 

A  choking  sensation  comes  into  Emma 
Marsland's  throat.  Is  not  Rawdon  her 
own  especial  property  ?  Half  an  hour  ago 
did  not  she  and  Rawdon  kiss  as  only  lovers 
kiss  who  one  day  will  be  man  and  wife  ? 
And  now  to  hear  his  mother  speak  of  him 
as  at  the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Tlieobald— of  the 
6xsi  pretty  but  doubtful  woman  who 
chooses  to  look  at  him  with  encouraging 
<^yes! 

**  Rawdon  is  npt  made  of  barley-sugar, 
mamma."  This  she  says  with  a  sorrowful 
little  (ifiilure  of  a  laugh.  **  I  don't  suppose 
he  will  quite  melt  away  because  he  happens 
to  walk  the  length  of  the  street  with  Mrs. 
Theobald  !  Charming  though  she  may  be, 
you  know  she  is  married.  Don't  let  us  for- 
get the  esdstence  of  Mr.  Theobald  and 
Blossy." 

"  If  she  were  not  nurried,  the  case  would 
he  very  different  If;  with  all  her  want  of 
birth — yes,  and  with  her  antecedents  on  the 
stage,  and  her  dreadful  existing  relations — 
this  young  woman  were  Francis  Theobald's 
sister,  instead  of  Francis  Theobald's  wife,  I 
might  feel  my  duty  less  plainly  marked  out 
before  me.  With  all  his  £«iults,  I  do  not 
consider  Rawdon  a  boy  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  making  a  low  marriagty 

"  Then  what  are  you  afiraid  of;  mamma  ?" 
exclaims  Miss  Marsland  hastily.  '*  Really, 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  a  little  over- 
rate ilawdon's  susceptibility ;  or  do  you  con- 
sider Mrs.  Theobald's  beauty  so  transcend- 
ent that  no  man,  not  even  Rawdon,  can  look 
at  her  and  survive  ?" 

^  I  don't  thmk  Mrs.  Theobald  beautiful 
at  all,"  answers  Mrs.  Crosbie.  "She  has 
the  transient  attractions  of  youth,  and  of  a 
certain  meretridoua  style." 

O  Mrs.  Crosbie,  Mrs.  Crosbie!  What 
of  the  graceful  mien,  the  elegance,  the  dis- 
tinction you  perceived  in  Jane  as  she  passed 
out  from  the  hotel  ? 

"  But  she  belongs,  by  birth  and  by  asso- 
ciation alike,  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  so- 
ciety rightly  considers  dangerous,  and  puts 
beyond  its  barriers  ;  a  class  who,  we  know 
and  regret,  must  exist — society  must  have  its 
opera,  and  opera  necessitates  the  ballet— 
but  with  whom  no  right-minded   mother 
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would  voluntarily  allow  her  young  son  to 
be  thrown.  Your  own  delicacy  of  feeling, 
my  dear  Emma,  will,  I  am  sure,  make  yoa 
sensible  that  I  have  said  enough." 

But  Emma  is  not  to  be  silenced  yet  "  I 
shall  do  just  as  you  choose,  mamma  dear, 
about  my  own  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  The- 
obald, and  I*hi  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  the 
acquaintance  ever  began.  But  I  must  say 
I  consider  Rawdon  perfectly  safe  in  her  soci- 
ety ;  yes,  or  in  the  society  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  witty,  and  fascinating  actress  in 
London.  No  doubt  young  men  talk  to  these 
sorts  of  people  differently  from  what  they 
do  to  us,  an^ — ^and,  perhaps,  find  what  they 
say  more  amusing !  **  Emma  gives  a  little 
sigh  as  she  speaks.  Far  away  she  can  see 
Rawdon  and  Jane  slowly  strolling  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bellevue.  "  As  long  as  we 
know  we  hold  the  first  place  in  their  ajic^ 
iions,  what  docs  it  matter  ?  " 

•*  In  these  levelling  days  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  who  does  hold  the  first 
place  anywhere,"  is  Mrs.  Crosbie's  answer  ; 
**  and,  indeed,  guided  by  our  own  wisdom, 
it  would  frequently  l>e  embarrassing  to  de- 
cide who  should  and  who  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  intimacy.  Fortunately,  my 
clear  Emma,  there  are  Rules ;  and  fortu- 
nately, also,  there  is  the  conduct  of  those 
above  us  in  stati<m  to  be  our  guide." 

"Those  above  us  sometimes  number 
very  queer  members  among  their  ranks," 
says  Emma,  thinking  perhaps  of  some  of 
the  ultra  well -bom,  ultra  fast  people,  even 
in  virtuous  Chalkshtre. 

*♦  Never  ballet-girls,"  says  Mrs.  Crosbie 
calmly ;  "  never  ballet-girls,  and  never  per- 
sons who  play  the  trombone  in  orchestras  ! 
Of  private  misconduct,  my  Emma,  we, 
erring  creatures  of  the  hour,  are  not  the  ap^ 
pointed  judges.  Sufficient  for  you  and  me, 
and  every  one  of  us,  to  regelate  our  own 
conscience,  and  leave  that  of  persons  above 
us  in  station  in  peace." 

And  with  the  enunciation  of  this  admfra- 
ble  Christian  sentiment  the  conversation 
doses. 


CHAFFER  VL    , 

YOUNG  RAWDON  GAINS  HIS  FREEDOM. 

"  I  SHALL  expect  to  see  you  at  the  ball 
to-night,  then,"  cries  Jane,  looking  back 
over  her  shoulder  with  a  fiiendly  ferewell 
nod  to  Rawdon.  "  And  1  promise  yon  two 
round  dances— that  is,  if  the  powers  that  be 
give  you  leave  to  come.** 


And  away  she  trips  with  her  chik^ 
through  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel ;  Raw- 
don Crosbie,  his  heart,  his  eyes  fiill  of  sun- 
light, watching  the  airy  flutter  of  ber  bine- 
and-white  muslin  dress  till  it  is  out  of 
sight 

The  courtyard  is  empty  now.  Even  Mt. 
Crosbie  has  finished  his  ** Times*'  and  be- 
taken himself  elsewhere  to  while  away  the 
interminable  hours,  and  get  up  an  appetite 
for  his  dinner.  Rawdon  lights  his  cigar, 
takes  one  of  the  vacant  chairs  under  the  lin- 
dens, puts  up  -his  legs  across  another  chair, 
folds  his  arms,  and  begins  to  muse,  with  the 
delicious  sense,  lor  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  at 
least,  of  being  his  own  master. 

What  a  pretty  woman  Mrs.  Theobald  is  1 
He  has  not  the  faintest  notion  whether  ber 
nose  is  classical  or  celestial ;  whether  her 
mouth  b  geometrically  straight  or  the  re- 
verse. He  remembers  only  generalities, 
the  exquisite  frank  allurement  of  all  that 
health,  and  youth,  and  fireshness;  remem- 
bers only  that  if  he  can  get  leave,  she  has 
promised  to  dance  with  him  at  the  Casino 
ball  to-night 

If  he  can  get  leave  !  Ridiculous  doubt. 
Who  should  hinder  him?  His  mother, 
Emma?  Certainly  not  poor  Emma.  In- 
deed, more  than  likely  Emmy,  at  the  last 
moment,  may  take  a  fsincy  to  go  to  the  ball 
herselC  At  this  possibility  Rawdon  ^Is 
with  a  rush,  suddenly,  blankly,  as  oue  falls 
from  airy  heights  of  nothingness  after  in- 
haling the  fumes  of  nitrogen  gas  or  chloro- 
form. He  takes  his  cigar  from  his  lips, 
examines  its  tip  of  burnt  ash  gravely,  looks 
up  at  the  sky,  and  remarks  the  circles  that 
the  swallows  are  making  £ur  away  over- 
head. Vaguely  it  occurs  to  him  that  the 
swallows  are  enviable.  They  are  free 
agents,  at  least;  never  consult  parents  in 
the  matter  of  their  affections ;  never  com- 
mit themselves,  as  animals  endowed  with 
the  doubtful  advantages  of  speech  do^  be- 
forehand. 

Has  he  committed  himself?  The  cigar 
bums  dead,  and  he  rekindles  it  by  a  mo- 
ment's application  to  his  lips,  then  holds  it 
idly  again  between  his  finge».  Is  Emma 
Marsland  his  affianced  wife,  or  not?  He 
tries  honestly  to  remember  what  was  said 
before  the  donkeys  came,  and  his  heart  an- 
swers joyously,  **  Nothing."  And  then  he 
remembers  Emma's  tell-tale  £ice  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  kiss  that  was  exchanged 
between  them,  and  honor  and  conscience 
cry  heavily,  "  Everything. ' '    Of  course— of 
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course — ^he  b  engaged,  absolutely  now,  as 
he  bas  been  virtually  from  the  time  he 
left  off  jackets ;  and  Enmia  is  the  best- 
hearted  little  girl  living,  and  he  the  luckiest 
of  fellows. 

He  returns  his  agar  to  his  mouth,  smokes 
away  steadily,  and  once  more  looks  up  at 
the  sky.  It  is  blue,  blue  like  some  women's 
eyes!  And  jocund  airs  are  kissing  the 
green  leaves  of  the  lindens,  and  summer 
and  the  world  are  fair,  and  his  heart  is 
young,  and  he  is  going  to  dance  with  Mrs. 
Theobald  to-night  And  because  a  man  is 
engaged,  because  a  man  is  married,  is  no 
reason,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  for 
not  loyally  making  the  best  of  every  pleasant 
hour  life  may  chance  to  bring  within  his 
reach. 

It  is  the  first  time  Rawdon  Crosbie  has 
ever  succeeded  in  reconciling  inclination 
perfectly  and  amicably  with  fate.  And 
more  danger  lurks  hidden,  perhaps,  under 
the  optimist  philosophy  than  he  himself 
knows  oC 

The  hours  wear  away,  every  minute  of 
which  brings  those  two  promised  waltzes 
nearer.  The  family  party  meet  at  dinner  (it 
is  a  formula  of  Mrs.  Crosbie's  that  the 
**  best  people "  abroad  never  dine  at  tadUs 
d'kdu),  but  Rawdon  does  not  muster  cour- 
age enough  'to  announce  that  he  intends  go- 
ing to  the  public  ball  in  the  evening.  No 
one  seems  in  particularly  lively  spirits,  and 
the  conversation  at  table  flags.  Mr.  Cros- 
bie, duly  informed  in  connubial  solitude  of  the 
fiasco  about  the  Princess,  and  warned  by  a 
certain  expression  in  his  wife's  eye,  touches 
on  no  subject  nearer  home  than  the  present 
position  of  New  Zealand  finances.  Rawdon 
gives  answers  that  betray  either  culpable  in- 
difiierence  to  our  coloniaJ  interests  or  entire 
absence  of  mind,  or  both.  E^nma,  embar- 
rassed naturally  by  her  own  consciousness 
as  a  newly  affianced  bride,  eats  her  food  in 
silence.  Mrs.  Crosbie  is  calm  and  self- 
contained  as  ever,  but  cold  as  the  ice  on 
the  centre  of  the  table ;  addresses  her  re- 
marks pointedly  to  her  husband  or  to  Miss 
Marsland  ;  never  goes  within  a  yard  of 
meeting  Rawdon's  eye.  It  is  her  invariable 
way  of  manifesting  displeasure  towards  her 
son  ;  a  way,  I  may  add,  that,  from  the  time 
Rawdon  was  a  baby,  has  never  failed  in 
putting  him  upon  the  defensive,  whatever 
the  cause  of  dispute  of  the  moment  might 
chance  to  be. 

After  dinner  they  all  betake  themselves 
to  the  pleasant  flower  garden  at  the  back  of 


the  hotel.  Mr.  Crosbie  walks  op  and  down 
the  paths,  wondering  how  it  is  that  with 
this  Continental  cooking  one  always  feels 
lighter  after  dinner  than  before,  and  wishing 
himself  back  in  Chalkshire.  Mrs.  Crosbie, 
a  black  lace  shawl  over  her  head,  stands  in 
an  attitude,  her  chin  resting  on  her  shapely 
jewelled  fingers,  and  watches  the  rising 
moon.  Emma  Marsland  creeps  up  to  Raw- 
don, who  is  smoking  again — when  does 
Rawdon  not  smoke  ? — under  a  shady  trellised 
archway  at  the  further  comer  of  the  garden. 

How  handsome  he  is,  thinks  the  heiress, 
gazing  up  at  her  lover's  most  unclassical 
sunburnt  face.  And  what  a  fine  broad- 
shouldered  fellow  !  And  hers— hers !  steal- 
ing her  fingers  under  his  arm  and  feeling, 
even  with  its  attendant  cares  and  jealousies, 
what  a  thrilling  intoxicating  thing  love  is. 
Emma  is  not  romantic  at  ordinary  times, 
but  certainly  at  this  moment  she  would  fain 
be  wafted  off  to  some  aury  isle  in  seas  un- 
known with  Rawdon  Crosbie;  no  Mrs. 
Theobald,  or  other  obnoxiously  pretty 
woman  of  the  unvisited  classes,  to  interrupt 
their  bliss ;  nightingales  to  lull  the  hours ;  a 
good  cook  to  dress  their  four  meals  a  day, 
and  a  pretty  little  rustic  church  to  attend 
English  service  in  on  Sundays. 

"Oh,  Rawdon,"  she  whispers,  and  un- 
consciously her  fingers  rest  closer  on  his 
arm,  "isn't  it  delightful  t " 

**  Very,"  answers  Rawdon  promptly.  The 
question  chimes  in  so  aptly  with  the  sub- 
ject he  is  thinking  of  just  now  ! 

"Do  you  think,  by-and-by,  if  mamma 
doesn't  mind,  we  might  have  another 
walk?'» 

"What,  to-night?" 

"  I — I  thought  so.  One  of  those  little 
shady  paths  among  the  woods,  only  not  so 
up-hill." 

To  a  man  in  love  what  music  would  such 
a  proposal  sound  !  But  Rawdon  is  not  in 
love,  and  he  shirks  it  with  an  adroitness 
that,  were  Emma  more  experienced  in  such 
matters,  might  lead  her  somewhat  incon- 
veniently near  the  truth.  ^ 

"  My  mother  would  be  sure  to  mind,  my 
dear  Emma.  My  mother  is  not  in  too  ami- 
cable a  mood,  it  seems,  already.  Besides, 
aren't  we  very  jolly  as  we  are?"  pressing 
her  hand  to  his  side  with  a  lover-like  warmth 
that  raises  Emma  to  the  third  heaven  of 
happiness. 

"  Very  jolly,"  she  whispers,  leaning  her 
cheek  against  his  shoulder.  It  is  dusk, 
reader,  and  the  spot  where  they  stand  is 
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isolated.  **  Oh  dear,  in  spite  of  all  that 
dreadfti)  mistake  about  Mrs.  Theobald,  whad 
a  day  of  days  this  has  been  I " 

Tht  tone  of  her  voice  makes  Rawdoa 
Crosbie  realize  his  position  to  the  fiilL 
They  are  lovers,  formally  affianced  lovers ; 
and  in  the  friendly  flower-scented  dusk,  and 
in  this  dose  proximity  (and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  bull  before  him),  the  young  fel- 
low's own  heart  ahnost  begins  to  feel  tender. 

"  If  it  wasn't  that  my  mother  is  watching 

OS,  Emma,  I  should " 

""Oh  Rawdon,  p^^e!  Oh  don't!" 
If  it  is  possible,  she  clings  a  little  closer  to 
his  side.    *'  Oh,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  more 
plainly?" 

After  this  there  is  a  long  silence.  Raw- 
don  gives  stealthy  glances  at  a  certain  bril- 
Kantly-lighted  row  of  windows  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  hotel,  across  whose  blinds  flits 
ever  and  anon  a  shadow  he  recognizes ; 
Emma,  entranced,  listens  to  the  beatings  of 
her  own  heart. 

"Only  that  I  don't  want  to  begin  by 
scolding,"  she  reiaarks  at  last  in  her  falsetto 
little  voice, "  I  should  scold  you,  sir,  for  what 
you  did  this  afternoon." 

Rawdon  is  all  contrition  before  he  knows 
Che  nature  of  his  ofiience.  He  wants  sincere- 
ly to  propitiate  every  one.  He  wants  sin- 
cerely to  get  his  leave  of  absence  and  hurry 
away  to  dress.  "Scold  me,  my  dearest 
Emma?    Why,  what  have  I  done  now  ? " 

"Not  flirted  with  Mrs.  Theobald  in  the 
least,"  says  Emma  with  playful  emphasis. 

"It  was  with  the  Princess  Czartoriska, 
my  dear  Emmy.  My  mother  introduced 
me.  How  could  I  do  less  than  accompany 
her  Highness  home  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?  I  don't  in 
the  least." 

"Pretty!"  repeats  Rawdon  innocently. 
•*  Think  whom  pretty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  pretend— Mrs.  Theobald  of 
coarse.  /  don't  care  for  her  face  one  bit" 
And  in  saying  this  Emnoa  speaks  with 
thorough  sincerity.  Jane's  is  a  style  sel- 
dom appreciated  save  by  the  other  sex. 
"What  women  extol  in  each  other  are  regular 
'features,  charms  that  can  be  catalogued : 
men  are  all  for  charms  that  can  be  felt. 
Thus,  a  man's  beauty  is  sure  to  have  6ne 
shoulders,  bright  complexion,  a  sunny  smile, 
while  a  woman  admired  by  women  has  an 
accurate  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  coldish 
eyes,  and  a  thin  waist  Rarely  will  you  find 
this  rule  at  &inU.    "  She  hasn't  one  good 


feature ;  her  nose  is  not  straight,  I  think ; 
and  when  you  look  close  there  are  two 
marks  of  small-pox  on  her  forehead.  Still, 
taking  her  altogether,  I  suppose  she  is  a 
woman  that  most  people  would  call  nice- 
looking?" 

Pressed  thus  into  a  comer,  Rawdon  con- 
fesses that  he  should  probably  go  with  the 
many.  Mrs.  Theobald — ^yes,  he  supposes 
Mrs.  Theobald  is  a  woman  nineteen  per-, 
sons  out  of  twenty  would  call  nice-looking. 

"  Without  being  in  the  least  handsome, 
really,"  persists  Emma  Marsland. 

"  Very  likely.  The  truth  is,"  says  Raw- 
don  carelessly,  "  I  was  thinking  much  more 
of  my  mother's  queer  behavior  than  of  any- 
thing else." 

"I'm  afraid  mamma  did  seem  harsh," 
says  Emma,  "  but  it  was  necessary  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  some  way  or  another.  I 
took  quite  a  &ncy  to  the  child,  and  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  dislike  Mrs.  Theobald,  if 
she  were  not  such  bad  style,  poor  thing! 
Still,  until  we  are  sure  whether  she  will  be 
noticed  in  the  county  or  not " 

Emma  pauses,  and  her  lover  does  not  at- 
tempt to  help  her  out  The  twilight  deep- 
ens, the  great  white  stars  come  out  upon  the 
violet  night,  and  Rawdon  is  again  in  a  fever 
of  impatience,  and  Emma  in  paradise,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  paradise  as  her  consti- 
tution allows  of  "  I  wonder  whether  mam- 
ma would  mind  our  taking  another  walk  ?  " 
she  suggests  after  a  time,  her  hand  still  rest- 
ing aflectioiiately  on  Rawdon's  arm.  "  We 
should  have  an  hour  still  before  ten 
o'clock " 

"Ten  o'clock — ^by  George,  that  reminds 
me  1 "  cries  Rawdon,  with  an  ingenuous  lit- 
tle start     "  I  oi^ht  to  be  dressing  already." 

"Dressing?" 

"Dressing.  White  choker,  lavender 
gloves^;  all  the  preliminary  process  of  tor- 
ture." 

"Rawdon,  you  are  going  out  some- 
where ! " 

"Only  to  the  ball  at  the  Casino.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  this  morning  I  meant  to  go  ? 
Stupid  kind  of  affair,  I  believe,  never  kept 
up  after  midnight  Still,  when  one  is  at 
Rome " 

"  And  you  can  care  for  such  things,  you 
can  take  any  pleasure  in  going  to  balls  and 
parties,  and  me  left  behind  ?  " 

Five  minutes  before  Rawdon  Crosbie  was 
brought  seriously  to  realize  his  position  as  a 
lover.  Miss  Marsland's  tone  now  makes 
him  feel  like  a  lawfully  wedded  husband. 
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Aad  the  &st  fovetasCe  of  the  dual  slate^  the 
first  prospective  beat  of  the  wings  against 
the  prison  bars,  is,  I  most  oonfess>  not  over- 
Mach  to  his  taste. 

•*  Pleasure  is  a  strong  word,  Emma*  If  I 
am  not  inordinately  bored,  I  may  be  thank- 
UL.  At  all  events,"  throwing  away  the  end 
of  hk  cigar,  «if  I  am  to  go  at  all,  it  is  time 
for  me  to  dress.*' 

"<  Is  Mrs.  Theobald  to  be  tiMre?  Because 
if  she  is *» 

But  here  a  beetle,  a  great  winged  insect  of 
some  kiad,^  blunders  opportunely  into  Miss 
Marslaad's  fiwe,  and  the  threat  remains  un- 
spoken. She  screams^  fi^ts,  b^ns  to  run ; 
Rawdon,  with  the  valor  of  a  soldier  and 
the  ardor  of  a  lever,  rushing  to  the  rescue. 

*•  Why,  Emmy,  you  silly  litde  muff,  what's 
the  matter  now?  This  is  worse  than  the 
donkeys. '^ 

**  It's  somewhere  about  me,  I  know  it  is ; 
ifs  somewhere  about  me!  Oh,  there^s 
aaother,  the  air's  full  of  them.  I'm  sure 
they're  cockchafers ;  I  should  die  if  I  got  a 
oockchafer.into  my  hair  I " 

Cockchafers  they  prove,  of  the  lar^ge  and 
Sggressive  kind  peculiar  to  certain  wooded 
districu  of  the  Rhineland  and  Belgium ;  and 
suddenly,  as  at  some  preconcerted  signal, 
they  seem  to  be  let  loose  in  myriads  upon 
the  bux  of  the  earth.    . 

Mrs.  Crosbie  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
makes  dignified  passes  at  them  with  the  cor- 
ner of  her  lace  shawl ;  Mr.  Crosbie  is  duck- 
ing his  bald  head  and  flapping  them  away 
with  his  handkerchief;  they  strike  Rawdon 
on  the  nose ;  they  whizz,  like  musket-shot, 
past  Emnn's  afirigbted  ears.  They  are 
here,  there,  everywhere. 

*•  I  can  never  stand  it  I'll  go  in.  Oh 
mamma,  mamma  dear,  did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  these  disgusting  horrid  things  ?  I 
know  they  sting  ! " 

And  the  heiress  clasps  her  fiit  little  hands 
above  her  bead,  and,  followed  by  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie, flies  away— the  ball,  Mrs.  Theobald, 
jealousy  itself  fijrgotten— to  the  shelter  of 
the  hotel. 

By  vfaicb  means  jronng  Rawdon  gains  his 
fireedom  and  makes  the  most  of  it  Btessed 
forever  be  the  Bdgian  cockchafer ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

SWEETNESS  AND  LTGHT, 

Thk  rooms,  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Theobald  are  absolutely  the  best  the  Hotel 
Bcllevue  possesses ;  rooms  not  onfirequently 


assigned  to  emperors,  kings,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  royalties  in  the  height  of  the  Spa 
season.  • 

Mr.  Theobald  is  one  of  those  happy-go- 
hicky  "Rip  Van  Wmkle"  sort  of  men, 
who  take  the  world  equally  easy  whether 
the  road  leads  uphill  or  down,  and  just  eat 
white  bread  or  black  according  as  their  gods 
think  fit  for  the  moment  to  provide.  Only, 
when  it  is  white,  Mr.  Theobald  will  have  it 
of  the  very  whitest 

•*  Always  go  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  place, 
and  take  the  best  rooms  the  hotel  can  give 
you,"  is  one  of  his  maxims.  ♦'It's  the 
cheapest  in  the  end"  Everything  pleasant 
is  sure  to  be  cheapest  in  the  end  according 
to  Frands  Theobald 's  theory  of  1  ife.  "You 
put  up  at  a  second-rate  inn,  order  an  eco- 
nomical dinner,  get  disgusted  with  every- 
thing, move — ^nothing  so  expensive  as  mov- 
J^ — ffo  to  the  hotel  you  should  have  gone 
to  at  first,  and  are  fleeced  by  two  scoundrels 
instead  of  one,  for  your  pains." 

So  at  the  present  moment  (while  Mrs. 
Crosbie  and  Emma  are  shutting  out  the 
cockchafers  ft-om  a  gloomy  little  sitting- 
room  on  the  second  ^tage)  luxury  surrounds 
the  Theobalds^-paupers  till  yesterday — on 
every  side.  Mirrors  fi"om  ceiling  to  floor, 
embroidered  curtains,  laced  pillow-cases, 
Sevres  and  Dresden  services,  clusters  of 
wax  lights  in  silver  sconces  on  their  respec- 
tive toilet-tables.  And  exactly  four  napo- 
leons, ready  money,  in  their  pockets  ! 

Jane,  on  one  side  of  the  room,  has  just 
fastened  the  last  button  of  her  white  silk 
ball  dress,  and  stands  for  a  moment  in  grave 
but  satis'fied  abstraction  before  the  looking- 
glass.  Plain  white  silk,  before  a  flower  or 
necklace  or  bracelet  has  been  added,  is  one 
of  the  severest  tests  to  which  a  woman's 
complexion  can  be  put  Jane's  comes  out 
triumphant  from  the  ordeal ;  she  knows  it, 
the  knowledge  softens  her  heart,  and  cross- 
ing the  room  noiselessly  in  her  satin  slip- 
persj  she  surprises  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  has  scarcely  spoken  since  the  torii^do 
of  the  afternoon,  by  giving  him  a  sudden  and 
conciliatory  hug  with  both  white  arms  round 
his  neck. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  arrived  at  that  point  of 
the  toilette  when  the  best  men's  tempers 
are  sqit  to  be  precarious.  A  couple  of  ties, 
failures,  lie  as  they  have  been  impatiently 
tossed  on  the  floor,  and  he  has  just  reached 
the  mysdc  crowning  turn  of  the  third,  when 
Jane  at  once  jerks  his  hand  and  takes  hia 
breath  away  by  her  sudden  caress. 
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"  Kiss  mc,  Theobald  I*m  sorry  I  was  in 
a  rage.  Don't  let  us  be  bad  friends  any 
longer."  • 

"  I  haven't  been  bad  friends  at  all,  Jenny," 
says  Theobald,  in  his  soft,  calm  voice.  Tie 
number  three  is  hopelessly  crushed,  but  he 
keeps  his  temper  admirably.  He  has  a  mi- 
raculous temper,  this  oft-tried  husband  of 
Jane's,  a  temper  poor  Jane  would  be  better 
satisfied  sometimes  to  see  ruffled.  "In- 
deed, I  don't  know  yet  what  we  quarrelled 
for.  Something  about  a  model  market  and  a 
bishop,  was  it  ?  No.  What  the  deuce  could 
model  markets  and  bishops  have  to  do  with, 
us?" 

"  It  was  my  fault,  every  bit  of  it  You 
told  me  I  should  have  to  let  the  Chalkshire 
ladies  sermonize  me,  and  I — ^and  I  felt  jeal- 
ous. I  couldn't  help  it  Kiss  me.  I  hate 
to  think  you  want  me  different  to  what  I 
am.  I  hate  to  think  how  all  these  people 
will  remind  you  of  what  I  should  have 
been  1 " 

Mr.  Theobald  kisses  the  lips  so  eagerly 
upheld  to  his,  and  submits,  rather  than  re- 
sponds, to  the  pressure  of  his  wife's  white 
arms.  Mechanically  he  searches  for  his 
eye-glass,  his  usual  resource  when  Jane  be- 
gins to  hold  him  captive  in  this  impetuous 
iashion ;  but  his  eye-glass  is  still  lying  on 
the  dressing-table,  so  he  must  resign  him- 
self to  imprisonment  without  the  consolation 
even  of  seeing  six  inches  beyond  his  nose. 

"  I  metthem  all,  Theobald —I've  been  dy- 
ing  to  tell  you — all  the  Crosbie  family,  minus 
papa,  and  we  have  crossed  swords  already. 
You  remember  when  I  went  out  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Jane,  I  remember." 

"Well,  and  I  saw  these  people  in  the 
courtyard.  Of  course,  I  didn't  know  who 
they  were,  but  I  thought  they  were  cads^  by 
the  women's  dress.  Every  color  of  the 
rainbow — purple,  pink,  green — ^like  a  beet- 
root salad.  Well,  they  saluted  me,  won- 
derfully civilly,  and  away  I  went  to  the 
town  to  do  some  shopping;  and  by-and- 
by,  tfown  to  the  avenue,  and " 

**  Is  the  narrative  long  ?  " 

"  Long  or  short,  I  mean  you  to  hear  it 
Yes,  I  mean  you  to  hear  this  sample  of 
your  well -bom  Chalkshire  ladies'  breed- 
ing I  '• 

And  then  the  story  is  told,  in  Jane's  ^h- 
ion.  No  euphuisms  does  she  make  use  of, 
no  calling  a  spade  by  any  other  name,  but 
fine  nervous  English  vernacular.  A  slight 
shade  of  color  has  risen  into  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's face  by  the  time  she  finishes. 


"  And  so,  for  once  in  your  life,  you  were 
taken  for  a  princess  ?    Poor  Jenny  I " 

"  Taken  for  a  princess,  and  cut  the  mo- 
ment the  mistake  was  discovered.  Oh 
Theobald,  the  way  the  old  lady  walked  off 
was  delicious.  'Emma,  my  dear,  I  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  this  painful  scene. 
In  these  foreign  places  one  can't  be  too 
caieful.'  And  with  a  withering  glance  at 
Vice — poor  me — Virtue  puts  her  hand  un- 
der the  arm  of  Innocence,  and  exits." 

And  now  Jane  quits  her  husband  and 
struts  in  her  training  white  silk  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  Mr.  Theobald,  who  has 
regained  the  use  of  his  eye-glass,  watching 
her.  She  is  an  actress  by  birth,  early 
training,  natural  proclivities  alike,  and  her 
rendering  of  Mrs.  Crosbie  is  perfect  Tlie 
conscious  rectitude,  the  British  matron  walk, 
the  very  expression  of  the  eye  is  life-like. 

**  And  the  young  fellow — Rawdon — ^what 
of  him,  Jenny?  "  asks  Theobald,  taking  up 
a  fourth  tie  when  the  performance  is  over. 
"  Am  I  to  call  Rawdon  Crosbie  out  or " 

"  You  are  to  be  as  nice  as  you'  can  be 
to  Rawdon  Crosbie  when  I  introduce  you 
to  him  to-night  at  the  ball,"  answers  Jane, 
as  she  returns  to  her  own  looking-glass. 
"  He  is  a  very  good  kind  of  little  boy.  No* 
handsome,  to  be  sure,  and,  I  think,  rathef 
a  prig,  but  worth  a  world  of  the  others.  1 
intend  the  young  fellow  Rawdon  to  be  my 
fnend." 

"  Ah ! " 

"Oh,  I  understand.  I  know  what  yof 
mean  by  that  *  Ah.'  Pray,  if  the  ladies  of 
the  family  are  determined  to  be  against  us. 
isn't  it  better  to  have  some  am  on  our 
side?" 

"  Very  much  better,"  says  Mr.  Theobald 
amiably. 

"Besides,  I'm  sorry  for  Rawdon  Cros- 
bie. Such  a  mother,  such  a  wife — for  I 
suppose,  some  day  or  other.  Miss  Marsland 
will  be  his  wife.  Theobald,"  energetically, 
"  how  glad  I  am  I'm  good-looking !  For 
every  estate  in  Chalkshire  would  I  ex- 
change faces  with  Miss  Marsland  ?" 

"  And  yet,  you  see.  Miss  Marsland  has  got 
a  lover,  my  dear." 

"  Got— will  she  be  able  to  keep  him  ?  " 

"  Tou  know  more  about  that  than  I  do, 
Jenny." 

Jane  gives  a  nod  at  her  own  fresh  image 
in  the  glass-— a  nod,  we  may  fear,  fuller  of 
meaning  than  it  should  be  for  Emma 
Marsland's  peace.  "  I  sha'n't  look  bad  to- 
night, when  I'm  fully  got  up,"  she  remarks, 
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opening  her  trinket  case.  '*Do  have  the 
first  waltz  with  nac,  Theobald,  for  a  treat." 

"  Not  if  Theobald  knows  it  De  Lansac 
is  as  tall  as  I  am,  and  he  has  no  vertigos." 

"Dc  Lansac!" 

'*Well,  doesn't  one  man  of  a  certain 
height  show  off  a  woman's  dress  as  well  as 
another?" 

**  Will  you  come  here  and  pin  in  my 
flowers  for  me?"  A  heap  of  fresh- cut 
roses  from  the  hotel  garden  lie  among  the 
laces  and  ribbons  on  Jane's  untidy  dress- 
ing-table. ''You  can  do  that,  at  least, 
without  being  sarcastic" 

"Certainly,  Jane,  certainly.  Only  let 
me  put  on  my  coat  first" 

It  is  a  childish  whim  of  Jane's  that  her 
husband  shall  always  arrange  her  flowers 
for  her  before  she  starts  for  a  ball. 

He  himself  it  was  who  set  the  practice 
going — ah,  with  what  fond  hands — when  she 
was  a  bride  of  sixteen ;  and  Jane  clings 
with  a  sort  of  superstition  to  keeping  up 
this  one  custom  (so  many  are  dead  and  gone 
now !)  of  those  first  foolish,  honeyed  days  of 
marriage.  Mr.  Theobald,  who  has  fallen 
into  the  habit,  since  his  misalliance,  of  af- 
fecting theatrical  parlance,  calls  himself  her 
"dresser,"  and  obeys  at  all  times  with  per- 
fect good  temper,  but  without  any  marked 
degree  of  sentiment  He  is  accustomed, 
glancing  up  through  his  eye-glass  from  re- 
mote icarti  comers,  to  see  his  wife's  grace- 
ful flower-decked  head  gyrating,  at  any 
number  of  miles  an  hour,  round  ball-rooms 
over  the  shoulders  of  successive  partners. 
He  knows  that  Jenny,  poor  girl,  keeps  no 
lady's  maid,  so  wants  some  one  to  give  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  dress,  as  she  wants 
some  one  to  play  audience  to  her  prepara- 
tions for  conquest  And  this  "  some  one  " 
is  necessarily  himself.  Mr.  Theobald  is, 
jrou  sec,  a  man  without  an  ounce  of  poetry 
ID  his  composition. 

*•  Lovely  roses,  aren't  they  ?  and  so  sweet. 
Madame  was  out  of  the  way,  and  I  actually 
got  them  for  nothing  out  of  old  Papa  Bene- 
zit.  Now,  which  shall  I  wear  ?  I  like  the 
yellow  ones  best,  but  yellow  is  not  my  col- 
or ;  and  then  they  don't  go  with  pearls.  It 
must  be  pink  or  white,  as  usual." 

Mrs.  Theobald  selects  a  drooping  spray, 
half-blossom,  half-foliage,  of  exquisitely  fi-a- 
grant  tea-rose,  and  Theobald,  really  with  no 
inartistic  hands,  fostens  it  among  the  natu- 
ral ripples — never  a  morsel  of  false  puff  or 
diignon  will  Jane  use— of  her  brown  hair. 
Then  she  clasps  on  her  pearls,  Theobald's 


gift  when  they  married — ^her  one  "real" 
set — takes  a  long,  last,  lingering  draught  of 
the  delightful  homage  the  looking-glass 
offers  her,  and  announces  herself  ready. 
Blossy,  rosy  and  dimpled,  in  her  cot  by  her 
mother's  bed,  has  to  be  kissed,  covered  up, 
and  generally  put  straight  The  Belgian 
nurse  receives  stringent  orders  not  to  leave 
Miss  B^b^'s  side,  on  pain  of  instant  dismis- 
sal, till  her  mistress's  return.  And  then 
aw^y  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald  start,  on  foot, 
as  people  do  to  these  summer  balls  abroad, 
for  the  Casino. 

Mrs.  Crosbie's  Chalkshire  maid,  Lucy, 
happens,  as  does  the  Princess's  courier,  to 
be  loitering  somewhere  in  the  vestibule  as 
they  go  out,  and  forthwith  carries  up  de- 
tailed accounts  to  poor  Emma  of  Mrs.  The- 
obald's appearance.  Lucy  knows  all  about 
the  misadventure  of  the  afternoon,  and  how 
her  people  have  decided  that  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald, who  was  only  an  actress,  shall  not  be 
visited  when  she  comes  into'  our  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  how  Mr.  Rawdon  walked  back 
with  her  to  the  hotel,  and  has  gone  to  the 
ball,  in  spite  of  his  mamma  and  poor  Miss 
Emma,  to  meet  her  now.  She  scents  from 
afar,  with  the  instinct  of  her  kind,  a  scandal, 
an  imbroglio  of  some  sort,  and  puts  in  her 
little  word  in  due  season,  thus  : 

"An  English  lady,  I  hear,  ma'am,  by  the 
name  of  Theobald.  They  say  the  gentle- 
men are  all  wild  about  her  beauty,  and  her 
skirt  was  most  elegant  A  train  longer 
than  Miss  Fletcher  ever  makes  for  you, 
ma'am,  but  not  cut  in  a  point,  and  with  seven 
bias  flounces — so  deep— and  pearls  on  her 
neck  and  arms,  and  natural  pink  roses 
worn  carelessly  in  her  hair.  Mr.  Rawdon 
will  see  her  at  the  ball,  no  doubt,  ma'am." 

"  No  doubt,"  answers  Emma,  with  a  dig- 
nified assumption  of  indifference  that  de- 
ceives neither  her  maid  nor  herself;  then, 
when  she  is  lefl  alone,  on  this  her  first 
evening  of  gratified  hope  of  legitimate  bliss, 
waters  her  pillow  plentifully  with  salt  tears, 
as  she  sleeps. 

Notwithstanding  the  tardy  hour  at  which 
the  cockchafers  effected  Rawdon's  enfran- 
chisement, he  manages  to  reach  the  ball- 
room some  minutes  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theobald  arrive.  Jane  is  out-and-out  the 
best-looking  woman  present  Rawdon 
discovers  this  much,  from  a  comer  by  the 
orchestra  in  which  he  has  ensconced  him- 
self, almost  before  she  has  crossed  the  door- 
way. He  discovers,  too,  with  a  very  differ- 
ent order  of  attendant  sensation,  that  Theo* 
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bald  is  out-and-out  the  best*lookmg  nmxL 
He  had  pictured  Jane's  husband — basing 
the  picture  on  Heaven  knows  what  recollec- 
tions of  Theobald's  spinster  sisters  in 
Chalkshire  l*-as  swarthy,  middie-aged»  for- 
bidding ;  the  typical  husband  that  his  mind 
at  once  assigns  to  so  young  and  charming  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Theol^Id.  He  sees  a  &ir, 
handsome  man,  of  two  or  three  and  thirty, 
somewhat  worn-looking  perhaps,  somewhat 
prematurely  sunken  about  the  eyes  and 
temples,  but  possessing  all  the  easy  grace 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  the  *'  clothes'wear- 
ing  faculty"  which  he,  Rawdon  Crosbie, 
will  never  attain  while  he  lives,  and  with 
his  wife  hanging  proudly  on  his  arm,  and 
glancing  up^  smiling,  as  though  they  were 
lovers  of  yesterday,  into  his  face. 

And  the  sight  is  distasteful  to  him.  So 
distasteful,  silly  boy  that  he  is,  that  had 
Jane  danced  the  first  waltz,  as  she  wished, 
with  her  own  husband,  Rawdon  Crosbie 
likelier  than  4iot  would  have  marched 
straight  away  back  to  the  hotel,  and  Emmy 
and  his  mamma,  and  my  story  at  this  early 
date  have  reached  its  last  chapter.  Instead 
of  Theobald,  however,  a  certain  good-look- 
ing Frenchman  with  whom  Jane  is  evidently 
on  terms  of  complete  familiarity  becomes 
her  partner  (Theobald,  after  three  bars  of 
the  waltz,  betaking  himself  through  the  red- 
baize  door  into  the  adjoining  sai/f  de  jtu^^ 
and  Rawdon's  ridiculous  jealousy  is  trans- 
ferred and  modified  at  the  same  time. 

He  advances  into  the  light  of  the  chande- 
liers from  his  hiding-place  beside  the  fid- 
dlers, gets  a  nod  of  friendly  recognition 
from  Mrs.  Theobald,  and  the  moment  the 
waltz  is  over  stalks  her  down,  British  fash- 
ion, as  she  is  walking  about  on  her  part- 
ner's arm,  and  asks  her — ^the  Frenchman's 
eyes  dissecting  him,  he  feels,  into  small 
pieces  as  he  stands— for  the  honor  of  the 
next  dance. 

"  It's  a  quadrille,"  says  Jane,  stretching 
out  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Crosbie's  son  as  if 
she  had  known  him  a  dozen  years,  ''but 
you  can  have  it  if  you  like." 

''  I  think  the  agreepicnt  was  that  I  should 
have  two  round  dances?"  Rawdon  re- 
marks, with  tolerable  audacity, 

'*'  I  know  it  was,  but  you  can  have  the 
quadrille  all  the  same.  It  will  give  us  time 
to  get  better  acquainted." 

She  passes  away  from  him  as  she  says 
this.  Some  other  foreigner  comes  up  and 
asks  her  for  a  dance,  and  then  another,  and 
another.    Her   card   must  be  filling  fiist, 


Rawdon  feels  blankly.  Not  a  chance  for 
him  beyond  the  two  promised  dances  which 
hired  him  here,  if  indeed  she  is  quite  sure 
to  remember  these.  Why  on  earth,  if  Iw 
has  come  to  the  ball  to  enjoy  himself  does 
he  not  put  Mrsu  Theobald  away  out  of  his 
mind,  and,  taking  a*  leaf  from  her  book,  se- 
cure to  himself  other  partners  ?  He  looks 
round  the  room  and  sees  pretty  girls  of  all 
nations,  pretty  girls  in  pink,  white,  and  blue, 
some  already  appropriated,  apme  standing  by 
their  chaperons  meekly  biding  their  time. 
A  slim  little  raven-haired  child  of  sixteen  in 
white  and  scarlet  arrests  his  &ncy.  She 
has  great  dark  eyes ;  they  meet  Rawdon's, 
and  say,  as  plainly  as  eyes  can  say  anything, 
*•  Dance  with  me  1  **  He  wonders  what  is 
the  etiquette  about  introduction  in  these 
foreign  ball-rooms,  pulls  on  his  gloves  » 
little,  gets  a  few  steps  nearer  the  raven  hair, 
finds  the  owner  prettier  even  than  he 
thought,  forgets  Mrs.  Theobald,  wants  only 
one  more  grain  of  courage,  one  more  glance 
from  the  dark  eyes  to  walk  boldly  up  and 
take  his  chance,  when  Jane's  hearty  Eng- 
lish voice  sounds  close  beside  him. 

*'  Our  quadrille,  Mr.  Crosbie,  if  we  mean 
to  dance  it" 

Rawdon  turns  and  sees  the  Frenchman 
gracefully  bowing  himself,  as  only  French- 
men can,  into  the  background,  and  Mrs. 
Theobald  waiting  for  him.  Since  the  days 
of  his  school-boy  rapture  on  finding  himself 
first  in  a  race  or  comptetition,  Rawdon's  heart 
has  perhaps  not  beat  with .  such  quick  plea- 
sure as  at  this  moment 

"  You  wece  so  engrossed  with  the  young 
person  in  scarlet  and  white,  I  really  did  not 
know  whether  I  had  better  interrupt  you," 
Jane  remarks  as  they  are  taking  their  places. 
**  Really,  Mr.  Crosbie,  I  am  surprised  that 
you,  an  engaged  man,  should  show  such 
levity  I  In  these  foreign  places,  you  know, 
one  can't  be  too  careful.  The  most  embar- 
rassing results  may  arise  from  a  single  inad- 
vertence." 

**  But  one  may  lessen  danger  by  dividing 
it,  Mrs.  Theobald.  Black  eyes  may  possi- 
bly be  a  safeguard  against  blue  ones,  may 
they  not  ?  " 

*'  Don't  ask  me.  I  iiaished  with  all  those 
follies  a  century  ago.  Besides,  I've  been  in 
so  much  danger  all  my  life  that  I  don't 
know  now  what  danger  is.  For  a  poor  li&> 
tie  boy  of  your  age,  it's  very  diiferent" 

**  A  boy  of  my  age  !  What  have  I  done 
to  deserve  these  names  ?  I  was  an  engaged 
man  just  now," 
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**  But  a  poor  little  boy  may  be  engaged, 
may  he  not?"  Jane  retorts  with  gravely 
compassionating  lips. 

'As  she  speaks  the  figure  of  the  quadrille 
begins ;  and  slow  dance  though  it  is,  with 
every  bar  that  is  played,  with  every  lightest 
touch  of  his  partner's  hand,  Rawdon's  pulses 
beat  quicker.  That  Mre.  Theobald  is  not  of 
the  same  class  as  Emma  Marsland  and  his 
mother,  he  knows  better  than  he  knew  it  this 
afternoon.  The  familiarity  with  which  she 
treats  him,  jokes  him,  patronizes  him,  after 
half  a  day's  acqnamtance ;  her  freedom  from 
the  set  vapidities  of  conventional  small-talk, 
the  very  excellence  of  her  movements  in 
dancing,  all  divide  her  from  women  of  his  own 
world  in  Rawdon's  sight ;  divide  her  from 
them,  yet  by  ho  means  lessen  her  own 
charm  I  Few  men  of  two-and- twenty  but 
are  socialistic  in  these  matters,  above  all 
when  a  pretty  women  shows  her  lack  of 
patridan  breeding  by  too  fecile  intimacy 
with  themselves. 

After  the  quadrille  comes  a  waltz.  "I 
have  kept  it  for  you,"  says  Jane ;  "this  and 
galop  number  nine,  and  if  you  deserve  it, 
waltz  ten,  the  last  of  the  evening.  I  hope 
you  are  a  good  dancer?  If  you  are  not, 
mind,  if  you  make  the  least  exhibition  of  me, 
I  stop  after  the  first  turn." 

Now  Rawdon  is  by  no  means  sure 
whether,  critically  judged,  htf  is  a  good  dan- 
cer or  no,  and  Jane's  point-blank  question 
makes  him  hot  '*  I  don't  h\\  down,  Mrs. 
Theobald,  generally,  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  tread  upon  my  partner's  toes.  I  suppose 
I  get  on  as  well  as  most  other  fellows." 

"Ah,"  Jane  shakes  her  head  resignedly, 
**if  the  other  fellows  are  English,  I  know 
what  that  means.  However,  we  can  but 
make  a  break-down  of  it" 

And  thus  cheerfully  encouraged,  Rawdon 
puts  his  arm  round  her  shapely  non-whale- 
boned  waist  and  they  start  Rawdon  Cros- 
bie  has  gone  to  a  good  many  Chalkshire 
balls  in  his  life ;  he  feels  that  he  has  never 
danced  till  now.  Light  2^  a  feather,  firm 
as  a  rock,  his  partner  at  once  buoys  him  up, 
steadies  him,  steers.  In  a  sort  of  dream  he 
hears  the  music  of  those  Grande  Duchesse 
waltzes,  and  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the 
roses  Jane  wears  in  her  hair.  What  is  Em- 
ma Marsland — ^his  engagement  to  her — 
what  b  anything  in  the  world  beside  the 
rhythm  and  the  movement,  the  sweetness 
and  the  light,  of  this  incomparable  present 
mometit  r 

I  said  that  Rawdon  Crosbie  has  never 


danced:  I  might  almost  say  tkat  he  has 
never  lived  till  now. 

They  stop  after  making  two  turns  round 
the  ball-room.  Alas  for  sentiment !  Raw- 
don has  to  take  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wipe  his  forehead.  Jane  looks  in  better 
breathing  condition  than  when  they  started. 
« We— didn't-^fall  down,  Mrs.  Theobald, 
after  all?" 

"No.  We  didn't  frdl  down,"  answers 
Jane  laconically. 

**  Or  make  an  exhibition  of  ourselves  in 
any  way  ?  " 

•*  I  hope  nof* 

Her  tone  cools  Rawdon  more  effectually 
than  do  all  the  floods  of  night  air  which 
are  streaming  in  on  them  liberally  through 
every  open  window. 

"Hope?  I'm  afraid  you  think  me  an 
outiageously  bad  dancer  ?  "  he  asks,  a  little 
nettled. 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  Your  style  is  bad- 
atrocious!  And  you  don't^know  how  to 
hold  your  partner,  and  your  feet  seem  to  get 
in  your  own  way.  You've  been  spoiled,  ut- 
terly spoiled,  by  bad  teadiing  and  bad  part- 
ners, but  still  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  dance  in  time.*' 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Rawdon,  very  red. 

"You  noticed  my  last  partner?  His 
name  is  De  Lansac,  the  best  friend  Theobald 
and  I  have.  Well,  now,  you  couldn't  do 
better  than  take  him  as  a  model.  His  style 
is  perfect" 

"Is  it,  indeed?" 

"  Perfect  And  of  course  I'm  a  judge 
from  having  been  brought  up  to  the  profes^ 
sion."  Nothing  can  be  more  absolutely  un- 
abashed than  Mrs.  Theobald's  manner  of 
making  this  confession.  "  I  tell  Theobald 
sometimes,  that  when  everything  else  £uls  I 
can  earn  my  bread  by  giving  dancing-les- 
sons. Will  you  attend  my  classes,  Mr. 
Crosbie  ?  I'll  take  you  on  moderate  terms 
as  an  old  friend." 

"You  do  look  upon  me  as  a  friend  al- 
ready then  ?  "  whispers  Rawdon,  forgetting 
his  own  smarting  vanity  in  a  moment 

**Not  only  a  fiiend,  but  a  neighbor. 
Hasn't  some  one  told  me  our  estates  in 
Chalkshire  join?-  Well,  if  you  like,  you 
may  consider  this  evening  as  the  first  of  the 
course.  You  won't  be  offended,"  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  blue  eyes,  "  if  I  tell  you 
of  your  fisiults?" 

"Offended!"  echoes  Rawdon.  "I 
should  thhik  not    Why " 

Why,  he  would  like  the  whole  of  life  to  be 
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one  long  dandng  lesson ;  the  same  musicians 
playing  the  same  waltz;  the  same  sweet- 
smelling  roses  lulling  his  senses ;  and  Jane 
for  ever  finding  fault  with  him  !  He  pulls 
up  in  time,  however.  Ignorant  of  the  world 
though  he  may  be»  some  instinct  of  discre- 
tion warns  him  that  Mrs.  Theobald  is  the 
kind  of  woman  to  ridicule  pretty  speeches 
mercilessly.  And  after  another  minute's 
breathing-space  away  they  waltz  again. 

"  Better,  much  better.  Don*t  be  afraid  of 
yourself!  Don't  think  you  have  feet  or  not 
1-ighter,  lighter — no,  don't  jump  about  in 
the  air.  So.''  With  admonitions  and  en- 
couragements like  these  Rawdon's  lesson 
draws  to  a  close  (a  lesson  in  which  he  has  - 
perhaps  gained  more  than  Terpsichorean 
experience),  and  he  has  to  resign  his  moni- 
tress  to  others. 

He  has  forgotten  all  about  the  little  girl 
in  white  and  scarlet  He  does  not  want  to 
dance  with  her,  or  with  any  one.  He  wants 
nothing  but  to  hear  the  fiddlers  begin  the 
first  bar  of  number  nine.  Oh,  the  intermi- 
nable galop  and  waltz,  and  quadrille,  and 
galop,  and  quadrille,  and  waltz  that  inter- 
vene !  Mrs.  Theobald  lightens  the  misery 
of  waiting  for  her  by  a  smile  or  nod  or 
friendly  word  whenever,  circulating  alone, 
about  the  rooms,  he  crosses  her  path ;  he 
attempts  to  shorten  it  once  by  going  into  the 
salle  <Ujeu^  where  he  is  just  in  time  to  see  a 
croupier  pushing  a  cheerful  little  pile  of  gold 
across  the  trenU-€t-quarante  table  to  Jane's 
husband ;  and  once  he  retires  for  some  min- 
utes into  one  of  the  embrasured  windows  of 
the  ball-room,  where  he  watches  the  stars, 
and  thinks  a  little  of  Emma  and  a  great  deal 
of  Mrs.  Theobald  1  And  then,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  dance  number  six,  he  abruptly  returns 
to  his  first  post  of  observation  by  the  or- 
chestra,  and  watches  Jane,  steadily  and 
without  interruption,  until  the  moment  ar- 
rives at  which  he  may  legitimately  claim  her. 

"Why  in  the  world  are  you  looking  so 
miserable,  and  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself? "  are  her  first  words.  "  If  at 
ynur  juvenile  age  you  don't  go  to  a  ball  to 
dance,  what  do  you  go  for  ?  " 

"  I  came  here  to  dance,  and  remained — ^to 
learn,"  answers  Rawdon  gravely.  "I  am 
thinking  of  edification,  not  amusement,  Mrs. 
Theobald" 

"I  .<%aw  you  go  into  the  card-room  just 
now.  Did  you  notice  what  Theobald  was 
about  ?  Winning  money  ?  Oh,  take  me  in 
there,"  putting  her  hand  quickly  within  his 
arm.    *'  Ves,  I  remember  the  galop,  but  we 


have  quite  time  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  • 
tables  before  it  begins." 

They  find  Mr.  Theobald  no  longer  play- 
ing trente-et-quarante  himself^  but  forming 
one  of  a  knot  of  spectators,  an  extemporized 
gallery  that  has  assembled  round  the  rou- 
lette table  to  watch  an  extraordinary  run  of 
ill-luck  which  during  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  has  set  in  against  the  Princess  Czar- 
toriska. 

"The  illustrious  personage  I  ought  to 
have  been  I "  whispers  Jane,  calling  Raw- 
don's  attention  to  her  Highness's  Calmuck 
high-cheek-boned  face,  the  sallow  forehead 
covered  with  big  drops  of  agitation,  the 
black,  oval  eyes,  bloodshot  and  horribly 
fixed  of  expression.  "  And  to  think  this  is 
all  the  pleasure  great  people  can  buy  with 
their  money !  They  say  she  was  a  gypsy 
girl  when  the  Prince  Czartoriska  married 
her.  She  must  have  been  a  vast  deal  hap- 
pier in  those  days,  I  should  think.  Why, 
you  and  I  dancing  our  poor  little  waltz  just 
now  were  richer  in  reality  than  she  is." 

"Only  our  riches  were  too  soon  spent, 
Mrs.  Theobald  ! "   . 

In  spite  of  himself  Rawdon's  voice  grows 
tender.  Jane's  blue  eyes  shoot  a  sudden 
cold  glance  straight  into  the  young  fellow's 
face. 

"Too  soon  spent?  How  so?  Why, 
every  time  I  dknce  with  you,  or  De  Lansac, 
or  A,  or  6,  or  C,  and  hear  pleasant  music, 
and  feel  that  I  am  young  and  strong,  and 
have  a  polished  floor  under  my  feet  (and 
provided,  of  course,  I've  a  decent  partner),  I 
say  I'm  richer  than  her  poor,  old,  painted, 
gouty,  haggard  Highness.  It  will  take  a 
good  many  years  yet,  Mr.  Crosbie,  before 
my  riches  are  spent" 

A,  B,  or  C.  Ranked  generally  among 
"decent "  partners,  and  told  to  his  face  how 
he  is  ranked  I  Ah,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  Mrs.  Theobald's  want  of  breeding 
is  a  desperate  drawback  to  her  pretty  face. 
A  pleasant  companion  at  a  theatre  or  in  a 
ball-room  she  may  be ;  but  imagine  being 
married  to  such  a  woman,  seeing  her  at  the 
head  of  your  table,  watching  the  effects  of 
her  terrible  honesty  upon  the  faces  of  your 
guests.  And  then  the  grammar !  Twice, 
if  not  oftener,  Rawdon  has  detected  some- 
thing radically  wrong  about  her  nomina- 
tives; and  she  speaks  of  her  husband  as 
"  Theobald  1 ' '  Rawdon  Crosbie  is  afraid— 
curiously,  abruptly  the  fear  has  fallen  upon 
him — ^that  his  mother's  precautions  are  rea- 
sonable, that  Mrs.  Theobald  is — vulgar. 
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She  leads  him  within  a  step  or  two  of 
where  her  husband  is  standing.  Theobald, 
however,  who  at  no  time  sees  six  inches  be- 
yond his  own  nose,  is  too  engrossed  in  the 
Princess's  duel,  for  a  duel  it  has  become,  to 
notice  them. 

**  Rien  ne  vaplus,  MessUurs,  U  jeu  est 
fnt^*  sounds  the  monotonous  parrot-call  of 
the  croupier  through  the  silent  room. 

The  Princess  Czartoriska  stakes  once 
more;  this  time  stakes  the  maximum 
amount  allowed  by  the  direction ;  and  every 
one  beads  forward,  breathless,  to  watch  the 
result  The  wheel  is  set  in  motion,  the  ball 
burrs  round  with  lightning  quickness,  re- 
volves slower,  slower,  and  falls  with  a  click 
into  its  destination. 

"  Vingt-AuU.  Rouge  pair  et  passe^**  cries 
the  same  machine-like  voice.  Then,  impas- 
sive as  fate  itself,  one  croupier  begins  raking 
up  the  crisp  notes  and  shining  heaps  of  gold 
of  the  Princess,  while  another  pushes  across 
the  sums — not  very  heavy  any  of  these — due 
to  the  players  who  happened  to  stake  upon 
the  right  side. 

Pale  under  her  rouge,  with  livid  brow  and 
lips,  with  palsy-stricken  hands,  the  Czartoris- 
ka rises.  A  lady  companion,  who  has  been 
patiently  dozing  in  the  background  during 
the  repetition  of  this  often-enacted  scene, 
advances  to  support  her  from  the  room  to 
her  carriage.  Her  Highness  has  had  her 
two  hours'  pleasure;  has  bestowed  upon 
the  Spa  management  about  as  many  thou- 
sand francs  as  would  support  half-a-dozen 
honest  men's  families  for  a  year. 

It  is  now  half-past  eleven,  and  after  the 
departure  of  the  great  star  of  the  evening 
most  of  the  smaller  players  prepare  to  leave 
the  rooms,  Theobald  among  the  rest  "  I 
hope  you  have  not  quite  ruined  us,"  says 
Jane,  touching  his  arm.  "From  the  ex- 
pression of  your  faice  I  know  you  have  been 
losing." 

"  I  am  glad  my  face  has  any  expression 
left,  Jenny,"  Mr.  Theobald  answers ;  "  but 
as  it  happens,  I'm  a  couple  of  napoleons  or 
so  to  the  good.  Ah,"  adjusting  his  eye- 
glass and  taking  a  good-natured  look  at 
Rawdon's  boyish  face,  "Rawdon  Crosbic, 
is  it  not  ?  I  thought  so,  by  the  family  like- 
ness. Curious  run  on  red,  that,  was  it  not  ? 
Yon  were  looking  on  at  the  poor  old  Prin- 
cess's ill -fortune  ?" 

Jane's  husband  extends  a  friendly  hand, 
and  all  Rawdon's  prejudice  against  him 
vanishes,  as  if  by  magic  Frauds  Theo- 
bald is  not  a  very  wise  man ;   certainly  he 


does  not  answer  to  the  popular  notion  of  a 
very  virtuous  one.  He  neither  feels,  ex- 
presses, nor  acts  up  to  any  exalted  views 
whatever  of  human  nature  ;  never  deliber- 
ately takes  the  trouble  to  harm  his  fellow- 
creatures;  seldom  deliberately  takes  the' 
trouble  to  do  them  good.  If  rule  or  princi- 
ple of  any  kind  can  be  said  to  govern  his 
erratic  life,  it  would  seem  to  be  to  attain  the 
ease,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  moment, 
and  to  shut  his  eyes  resolutely  against  the 
morrow.  And  still,  thanks  to  the  influence 
of  voice,  looks,  and  manner,  few  men,  no 
woman,  can  come  into  personal  contact  with 
Francis  Theobald  and  not  like  him.  Bar- 
ring his  very  near  relations,  he  has  literally 
never  had  an  enemy  on  the  earth  save  him- 
self; and  as  to  his  friends — well,  notwith- 
standing his  absolute  selfishness,  his  no- 
madic habits,  that  he  is  often  bankrupt,  and 
always  readier  to  borrow  than  to  lend,  I 
really  believe  Francis  Theobald  has  met 
with  as  much  friendship  as  befalls  the  aver- 
age of  better  principled,  less  selfish,  and 
more  solvent  men. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  Mr.  Cros- 
bie,"  Jane  remarks,  when  three  or  four  min- 
utes have  passed,  Theobald  having  at  once 
begun  initiating  Rawdon  into  some  of  the 
finer  chances  and  mysteries  of  roulette — "  I 
don't  want  to  hurry  you,  when  you  are  en- 
gaged on  such  a  delightful  subject  as  gam- 
bling ;  still  this  is  our  galop,  and  if  we  have 

any  intention  of  dancing  it " 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Raw- 
don ;  "  but  is  it  not  through  your  wish  of 
visiting  the  tables,  Mrs.  Theobald,  that  so 
much  of  the  galop  has  been  wasted  al- 
ready?" 

"  Better  make  up  for  lost  time  now,  at  all 
events,"  says  Mr.  Theobald,  turning  to- 
wards the  ball-room,  "  and  I'll  look  on.  I 
haven't  seen  you  dance  to-night,  Jenny." 

He  "looks  on  "  by  getting  into  a  comer 
and  talking  with  De  Lansac  and  one  or  two 
other  men  until  the  music  ceases  playing ; 
then  comes  across  the  shining,  well -waxed 
floor  of  the  ball-room,  his  opera  hat  under 
his  arm,  to  meet  Jane  and  her  partner. 

"  One  more  dance,  Jenny  ?  and  you  arc 
going  to  dance  it — with  Crosbie  ?  I 
thought  so.  Well,  then,  De  Lansac  and  I 
will  walk  on.  De  Lansac  is  coming  round 
to  our  rooms  for  an  hour,  and  we  shall  just 
have  time  to  finish  our  dgars  before  you  ar 
rive.    Crosbie  will  bring  you." 

"  So  like  your  way  of  answering  for  peo- 
ple !  "  cries  Jane,  but  perfectly  acquiescent^ 
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perfectly  ignorant  that  there  is  any  want  of 
decorum  or  dignity  in  the  proposal.  "  Sup- 
pose I  am  not  going  to  dance  with  Mr. 
Crosbie,  and  suppose,  too,  Mr.  Crosbie 
doesn't  want  to  see  me  home  ?  '* 

"Why  suppose  impossibilities?"  re- 
marks Rawdon,  and  the  remark  seems  to 
settle  the  question  at  once.  Theobald  and 
De  Lansac  leave  the  Casino  arm-in-arm, 
and  Mrs.  Theobald  is  left  to  his  undivided 
charge  for  the  remainder  of  the  ball. 

They  dance  number  ten  walti;  they 
dance  an  extra  waltz  afterwards ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  every  unpremeditated 
pleasure,  is  not  that  one  extra  dance  at  the 
end  of  an  evening  invariably  pleasanter  than 
all  the  bespoken,  labelled,  lawful  dances 
that  have  gone  before  I  And  then,  best  of 
all,  comes  the  walk  in  the  sweetness  and 
silence  of  the  night  back  to  the  Hotel 
Bellevue. 

It  is  just  past  twelve,  and  the  moon  (daz- 
zlingly  white  she  shines  in  this  clear  climate) 
rides  high  in  heaven ;  every  jalousied  win- 
dow along  the  prindpal  street  of  the  village 
is  close-shut ;  the  silver-tipi>ed  amphitheatre 
of  surrounding  woodland  seems  drowsing  in 
delicious  sleep.  How  doubly  pretty  a  pretty 
woman  looks  by  moonlight!  With  one 
hand  Mrs.  Theobald  gathers  up  her  silken 
train  out  of  the  dust,  the  other  rests  lightly 
on  Rawdon's  arm,  and  close,  too  close,  to 
Rawdon's  foolish  heart!  The  white  satin 
hood  of  her  opera  cloak,  half  drawn,  half 


thrown  back,  forms  a  soft  and  fairy4ike  set- 
ting to  her  blooming  girlish  fsice.  Oh,  if 
the  Rue  Haute'  were  only  longer,  or  if  hu- 
man feet,  moving  onward  at  ill,  could  but  be 
brought  to  move  slower  ? 

Alas,  the  walk  is  already  over.  They 
pause ;  by  a  side-door  enter  the  gardens,  of 
the  Bellevn*.  The  air  is  weighted  with  the 
damp  rich  odors  of  the  seringas  and  acacias ; 
everything  in  the  world  seems  sweet,  fra- 
grant, in  tune.  A  throb  of  life-enjoyment» 
so  new,  so  keen  as  to  be  almost  a  throb  of 
pain,  rises  in  Rawdon  Crosbie's  breast  I 

They  go  up  the  broad  moonUt  staircase 
of  the  hotel ;  Jane  stops  at  a  door  on  the 
first  floor ;  the  sound  of  laughter  of  men's 
voices  is  heard  within,  and  Rawdon,  brought 
rudely  back  from  the  land  of  dreams  to 

reality,  prepares  to  wish  his  companion  good- 
night 
"Good-night?  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•ays  Jane.    "  The  evening  is  just  beginning. 

You  are  coming  in  to  smoke  a  agar  with 

Theobald,  of  course." 
Rawdon  hesitates,  thinks  of  Emma ;  how 

if  poor  Emmy  should  be  sitting  up  awaiting 

his  return  ? 
"Now,  come  in  at  once,"  Jane  repeats, 

laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  if  he 

were  a  school-boy.    "  How  much  pressmg 

some  people  do  want ! " 

She  opens  the  door  and  Rawdon  follows 

her.    Where,  at  that  moment,  woold  he  not 

follow  if  she  chose  to  lead  ? 


LIFE'S  ANSWER. 


XTITHAT  art  thou.  Life? 
^  ^  I  am  a  treasure,  lent 

By  many  dead,  that  many  living  heed  not ; 
I  am  the  scroll  that  bears  a  message,  sent 

By  many  dead,  too  many  living  read  not 
Read  thou  it  well,  for  I  would  have  thee  know 

I  am  no  dream,  whatever  else  I  be  I 
None  read  so  well  al  they  who  read  and  do— 

Who  doth  his  part,  he  also  readeth  me. 
Not  for  great  things  alone  my  message  crieth, 

Nor  little  things  alone  for  it  are  meet 
The  vale  close  by  the  mighty  mountain  lieth ; 

So,  mixed  with  joy,  some  sorrow  too  is  sweet : 
Live,  then,  thy  life,  that  when  this  scroll  doth  end, 
Its  message  still  thou  shalt  both  keep  and  lend. 


L.  B.  M00B& 
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THOSE  THAT  DANCE  MUST  PAY  THE 
PIPER. 
German  warfare,  unKke  the  French, 
which  is  waged  for  glory,  and  the  English, 
which  is  waged  for  gain,  seems  to  combine 
the  sentimental  and  the  practical  pretty 
much  as  we  see  them  mingled  in  the  Ger^ 
man  character.  Teutonic  brotherhood  is  a 
very  noble  watchword.  Patriotism  rarely 
begets  sacrifices  more  heroic  than  those  of 
the  Germans.  Nevertheless,  the  Prussian 
wars  of  the  past  nine  years  have  been  wars 
of  ambition — ^for  Bismarck  and  Moltke 
planned  the  siege  of  Paris  long  before  the 
Emperor  fovored  them  with  a  good  cause-*- 
wars  of  ambition  which  have  been  dignified 
by  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  the  German 
people.  Now,  at  the  zenith  of  martial  re- 
nown, when  the  astonished  world  sees  a 
new  Sparta  developing  on  a  mighty  scale 
befween  the  Niemen  and  the  Rhine,  when 
thrilling  war-cries  of  "  German  unity  "  and 
"Fatherland"  inspire-  sublime  devotion 
and  urge  the  German  columns  across  pros- 
trate France  with  the  rush  of  the  avalanche, 
at  this  glorious  birth-moment  of  a  new  na- 
tionality,  we  find  the  Prussian  diplomats 
and  derks  figuring  up  what  to  charge  the 
French  in  money,  and,  like  tht  organ- 
grinder,  how  high  to  put  the  price  of 
"moving  on."  Prussia  is  a  poor  country, 
France  a  rich  one;  but  the  Germans  are 
doing  their  best  to  reduce  the  inequality. 
The  instant  they  crossed  into  France,  they 
levied  "  fines,"  '*  penalties,"  and  prod^pous 
requisitions  for  food  and  forage,  aocordiBg 
to  the  usage  of  war,  and  began  to  squeeze 
and  seize  all  the  spare  money  out  of  prov- 
inces, towns,  banks,  and  citizens; 'for 
Uhlans  have,  like  Mr.  Wemyas,  a  high 
opinion  of  "portable  property."  The 
shearing  is  dose.  First,  the  hapless  vill^g^e 
or  dty  gives  down  so  many  thousand  or 
hundred  thonsand  francs  to  escape  shelling 
or  pillage;  but  if,  thereupon,  the  enemy 
withdraws,  and  the  embddeiied  franos-ti- 
reurs  creep  from  their  hidlng-placesi  the 
Germans  make  asecond  levy  for  alieg^ 
" breach  of  fiuth."  Next^there  are  "  fines  " 
for  "  irregularity  ^  and  penalties  for  p«lri^ 
otinxL  If  a  wire  is  cut;  iC-  a  tailwny  trmtk 
runs  off  tht  trade;  if  a^ffavde  laDbile  ie* 
caught  having  a  government  gon  and  no 


government  uniform ;  if  a  forage  ]^arty  h 
misdirected  by  some  trembling  peasant  be- 
fore whose  bewildered  vision  dance  ten 
thousand  sabres,  a  squad  of  troopers  dash^ 
to  the  nearest  hamlet,  aAd,  charging  tb<? 
market  price  on  each  item  of  hostility,  col- 
lects the  account  at  the  muzzle  of  the  car- 
bine, as  per  bill  rendered.-  Luckily  foi*  the 
French,  cash  down  condones  offences,  tm 
in  the  boarding-school,  where  the  prudenif 
pedagogue  maintains  order  in  his  little  cdm- 
munity  and  soothes  his  own  harrowed  fisel* 
ings  by  a  S3^em  of  indulgences  and  a 
schedule  of  cash  commutations  for  unmlf 
conduct 

Marching  in  this  fashion  from  province  to 
province,  from  dty  to  dty,  sweeping  dean 
every  rood  of  ground,  taking  the  cream 
first  and  the  skimmed  milk  at  leisure,  send- 
ing back  to  Munich  and  Berlin  every  caph 
tured  gun-lock  and  shoe-bockle,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  charging  in  Orleans  a  franc 
for  an  dath,  and  in  Blois  a  centime  for  a 
soowl— surely  these  are  halcyon  days  for 
conquering  Germany,  who  makes  war  andf 
money  at  once.  '  French  armies,  and  other 
armies  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
crueller  things,  in  Germany,  but  with  mot-e 
bnitaHty  anfd  le8»  business.  However,  the 
time  must  come  for  quitting  this  land  oi 
wine  and  honey,  and  accordingly  theoM^ 
queroTS  are  busily  ciphering  out  a  final  set- 
tlement Rich  Alsaoe  and  Lorraine,  with 
a  French  fle^t  thvown  in  to  bind  the  bar* 
gain,  would  be  fine  fhnts  of  the  war ;  but 
besides  these,  and  the  captured  guns  ind 
stores,  there  most  be  a  pledge  of  a  round 
sum  of  money ;  and  then  France  may  br 
flung  away  as  a  squeezed  orange. 

N6w,  one  of  the  most  amusingly  coo\f  and 
characteristic  of  even  BisMardc's  dipio' 
matid  papers  is  that  recent  circular  in 
which,  by  way  of  answer  to  Jules  Favrtfe 
lofryiaiid  impassioned*  protest  against  thtr 
cession  o^  tci^tory,.  he  pohit»  out  horn 
milch  Franoe  he^  taken  firom  her  neighbotof 
in  thnbs  past,  as  penalties  of  defebt^  ail4 
above-  aUf  how^  much  she  will  hanre  left  t 
On  sinfthnr  gidunds,  all  Oenbainy  i&'  noNr 
making > oat  biHs-  of  "indemnity"  for  pmt 
and  ptftseat  mdkrmffi'  endured  from 
Frftnct-^llie  Utter  country  has  grown  0e 
rich  by  plundering  Germans  in  past  genera- 
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tions ;  and,  above  all,  she  i»  so  well  able  to 
pay !  How  much  of  this  enormous  total 
France  must  actually  disburse,  those  French- 
men who  are  for  **  peace  at  any  price  "  per- 
haps can  estimate. 

First,  however,  on  the  portentous  list, 
comes  Dr.  G.  Hirth*s  schedule  of  Ger- 
many's war  expenses  proper,  which  is  as 
follows:  "Cost  of  the  military  action, 
1,250,000,000  francs;  direct  losses,  1,230,- 
000,000;  indirect  losses,  2,250,000,000; 
war  compensation  for  the  reconquered  ter- 
ritory, Alsace  and  Lorraine,  especially 
Strasburg,  200,000,000.  Total,  4,930,000,- 
000  francs."  Next  in  order  comes  an  esti- 
mate of  the  contributions  in  money  and 
kind  exacted  in  Prussia  by  Napoleon  from 
1806  to  1813,  and  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  his  devastations.  To  what  this  prodi- 
gious catalogue  will  finally  swell  it  is  hard 
to  say ;  but  returns  for  1806  and  1807 — the 
days  of  Magdeburg  and  Jena — amount  to 
more  than  245,000,000  thalers,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  858,000,000  francs.  This  estimate 
is  for  two  years  of  conquest  in  Prussia  alone ; 
and,  unless  the  worthy  Chancellor  designs 
to  pay  Prussia  proper  in  full  before  settling 
with  Germany  as  a  whole,  we  must  expect 
Saxony  and  South  Germany  to  bring  in  their 
bills  for  similar  French  exactions.  Nor  is  this 
all,  since  a  more  astounding  basis  of  settle- 
ment is  proposed.  "  The  first  Napoleon," 
according  to  the  "Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal," "  left  Prussia  with  9,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants ;  these  paid  in  two  years,  from  1806 
to  1808,  the  enormoqs  sum  of  245,091,801 
thalers,  or,  counting  the  thaler  at  three 
francs  and  a  hal(  the  sum  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 858,000,000  francs.  Leaving  out  the 
greater  value  of  money  at  that  time,  and 
imposing  upon  France  the  same  propor- 
timial  charges  per  inhalntant,  she  would 
have  to  pay  towards  3,500,000,000  francs. 
Prussia  was  under  the  rule  of  the  remorse- 
less Bonaparte  for  six  years,  and  if  her  bur- 
dens were  kept  up  at  the  same  rate,  her 
pajnnents  must  have  been  enormous." 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  charges  for  Ger- 
man merchantmen  ciq>tared  by  French 
enuser»*-8ince  these  unlucky  Frenchmen 
must  pay  for  victories  as  well  as  defeats — 
rendering  a  strict  account  of  every  inch  of 
plank  and  pound  of  fireight  captured  by 
sea,  as  of  every  gun  and  standard  taken  on 
land.  This  valuation  must  be  made  by 
German  commercial  chambers;  and  not 
<mly  so,  but  one  of  these  chambers,  that  of 
Berlin,  has  vigorously  demanded  of  Count 


Bismarck  that  the  indemnity  shall  be  calcu- 
lated not  only  on  the  actual  losses  of  ships 
and  cargoes,  but  on  probable  losses  occa- 
sioned through  the  confinement  of  ships  in 
port  by  the  blockade  I  This  is  a  touch  be- 
yond Mr.  Charles  Sumner's  fiirthest  flight 
of  &ncy  regarding  the  measure  of  Alabama 
damages.  However,  we  must  not  stop 
here ;  for  some  of  the  Germau  towns  not 
only  require  special  damages  for  the  deten- 
tion of  their  ships  in  foreign  ports  through 
fear  of  French  cruisers,  but,  to  crown  the 
story,  they  declare  that  "  since  France  has 
placed  herself  in  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  having  seized  property  on 
the  high  seas,"  the  indemnity  asked  for  * 
must  be  made  great  enough  to  enforce  a 
"universal  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  private  property  in  time  of 
war,  under  all  conditions." 

Fourthly,  the  Germans  expelled  from 
France  are  to  collect  damages  for  that  of- 
fence, though  it  is  hard  to  see  its  enormity ; 
and,  following  the  modest  precedents  just 
spoken  o^  the  "  exiles  "  have  actually  pro- 
duced claims  amounting  to  140,000,000  tha- 
lers, so  that  a  delicate  intimation  has  been  is- 
sued from  Versailles  that  their  claims  of 
compensation  must  be  confined  to  losses, 
and  must  not  extend  to  "  ill  treatment,"  or 
to  wear  and  tear  of  feelings.  But  for  this 
caution,  the  "damages,  gentlemen,  heavy 
damages,"  demanded  for  Mrs.  Bardell's 
lacerated  afiections,  would  have  been 
matched  in  the  case  of  every  German 
"  exile  "  whom  unhappy  Paris  had,  by  the 
pleasures  she  offered  them,  unwillingly  at- 
tracted to  her  doors. 

Finally,  all  the  old  spoliation  claims 
which  ever  were  made  against  France  are 
now  revived.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  petition  King  William  to  "  stipu- 
late in  the  coming  treaty  of  peace  "  for  the 
restoration  of  the  lands  they  formerly  owned 
in  Alsace.  So,  again,  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  making  out  a  list  of  "  objects  of 
art "  said  to  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
French  in  1806,  and  never  restored,  among 
which  is  the  "  Sarcophagus  of  St  Elizabeth," 
once  enriched  with  precious  stones  to  an 
almost  fabulous  extent  And  while  the 
German  Government  is  doing  this,  German 
bookworms  are  prowling  through  the  occu- 
cupied  provinces  and  peeping  into  all  the 
libraries,  in  search  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts said  to  have  been  carried  ofl"  out  of 
Germany  in  that  same  famous  year  18061 
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"Famous"  year  indeed — and  fetal  to 
France.  Not  an  ounce  of  property  then 
used  or  destroyed  by  Napoleon's  troops  in 
Germany,  but  must  now  be  paid  for ;  not  an 
ounce  then  taken  out  of  Germany  but  must 
now  be  restored  or  accounted  for  with  inter- 
est. The  lesson  is  a  hard,  but  a  fruitful 
one.  When  it  is  well  known  that  no  statute 
of  limitations  runs  against  "  war  debts,'*  na- 
tions may  perhaps  grow  shy  of  fighting. 
When  it  is  seen  that  old  accounts  may  so 
revive  that  victories  will  be  as  fatal  as  de- 
feats, and  that  conquests  will  only  store  up 
embarrassments  for  coming  generations, 
war  becomes  a  serious  matter,  either  in 
prospect  of  success  or  feilure.  Here,  for 
example,  we  find  a  Baden  claim  of  eighty 
gears'  standing  brought  up  for  settlement ; 
for  the  lands  in  Alsace  which  the  University 
of  Freiburg  demands  were  confiscated  more 
than  eighty  years  ago  by  the  French  revo- 
lutionists, as  ecclesiastical  property.  France 
will  learn  by  dear  experience  that  even  the 
glorious  conquests  of  x8o6  and  1807,  on 
which  for  half  a  century  she  has  plumed 
herself,  must  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash. 

But  there  is  a  hint  for  Germany  toa  Why 
should  she  not  take  her  own  prescription — 
an  ounce  of  prevention  for  herself  while  she 
admmisters  to  France  the  pound  of  cure  ? 
If  the  peace  of  181 5,  which  was  thought  to 
have  squared  all  the  war  accounts  of  France 
with  other,  nations  has  availed  her  nothing 
against  these  "indemnities"  for  1806,  why 
may  not  France  one  day  go  back  of  the  im- 
pending treaty  of  peace,  and  not  only  get 
back  from  defeated  Germany  the  vast  sums 
she  is  now  apparently  to  be  charged  with, 
but  all  her  own  war  expenses  for  the  year 
1870?  The  lesson  of  moderation  in  terms 
is  for  Germany  as  well  as  for  France,  and 
the  arithmeticians  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce may  be  figuring  too  fast 

However,  Germany  is  only  following  a 
rule  that  has  been  set  her.  At  first  it  strikes 
one  that  this  Jack  Shcppard  principle  of 
seizing  another's  goods  because  he  has  for- 
merly seized  his  neighbor's,  or  because  he 
is  "  abundantly  able  to  pay,"  is  one  which 
has  brought  many  a  gentleman  of  the  road 
to  the  gallows ;  but  nations  are  less  moral 
than  individuals,  and,  like  corporations,  by 
their  very  division  of  responsibility  they 
come  to  have  no  conscience  as  well  as  "  no 
souL"  Napoleon  L  taught  Germany  her 
lesson,  and  she  has  bettered  the  instruction. 
Sixty-four  years  ago  he  entered  Berlin  in 
triumph  and  instantly  levied  a  contribution 


of  159,000,000  fi-ancs.  The  "Pays"  esti- 
mates the  compensation  that  must  now  be 
made  to  Germany  at  two  and  a  half  billions 
of  firancs ;  but  enormous  as  this  sum  is,  it  is 
not  all  of  what  this  unlucky  war  has  cost 
France,  since,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
its  preparations,  its  expenses  of  conduct,  its 
devastations,  and  its  ultimate  effect,  will 
take  from  the  country  nine  billions  more. 
The  Emperor  rubbed  all  the  glitter  from  the 
name  Napoleon  at  Sedan ;  but  riow  France 
will  learn  that  Napoleonism  is  at  all  times 
an  expensive  luxury,  and  that  Jena  did  not 
pay. 

NIL  NISI  BONUM. 

General  Lee  has  been  dead  two  months, 
Farragut  four,  Charles  Dickens  six,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  nearly  two  years ;  and  yester- 
day's, to-day's,  and  to-morrow's  papers  still 
remonstrate  agamst  our  discussing  their 
careers  and  characters,  on  the  ground  that 
such  sacrilege  "  desecrates  the  dead,"  The 
question  occurs,  When  do  the  dead  pass 
into  history  ?  When  may  we  bow  out  the 
tedious  fimeral  eulogist  and  bow  in  the  his- 
torian ?  How  long  must  the  career  remain, 
•by  custom  and  courtesy,  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  worshippers  ?  When  will  the  char- 
acter, which  yesterday  was  the  world's  com- 
mon property,  be  again  open  to  study,  ap- 
preciation, and  judgment?  During  how 
many  hours,  days,  months,  or  years,  shall 
the  pen  of  the  panegyrist  denounce  the 
quill  of  the  critic  ? 

What  is  true  to-day  of  R.  £.  Lee,  and 
Dickens,  and  Thad.  Stevens,  will  anon  be 
true  of  Jeft  Davis,  Ben.  Butler,  General 
Grant,  and  Bennett,  as  it  was,  not  long 
since,  of  Clay,  Benton,  and  Calhoun — their 
more  ardent  firiends  and  partisans  will  stig- 
matize as  ghouls  and  vampires  all  who  take 
a  less  glaring  view  of  their  dead  heroes,  and 
who  discriminate  in  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration. When  Webster  died,  and  Theo- 
dore Parker  criticised  his  career  fer  less 
severely  than  while  the  great  Massachu- 
setts statesman  was  living,  Webster's  fiiends 
were  thunderstruck ;  but  when  the  divine  in 
his  turn  died,  it  was  for  Parker's  fiiends  to 
be  astounded  at  the  "  impious  and  sacreli- 
gious  "  sentiments  of  the  firiends  of  Web* 
ster.  But  while  much  respect  is  due  to  the 
grief  of  femily,  kinsmen,  firiends,  and  even 
of  political  and  social  admirers,  ]ret  if  we 
concede  too'  much  to  the  event  of  death 
itsel(  Probst  and  Traupmann  might  for  a 
time  become  respectable  public  characters, 
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after  their  well-merited  hanging.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  while  no  fime  can  be  set 
as  securing  a  public  character  from  free  dis- 
cussion, so  we  cannot  declare  of  ail  mortui 
that  we  are  to  say  nothing  of  them  but 
praise ;  for,  according  to  that  rule,  we  should 
have  to  temporarily  rebuke  censure  even  of 
Judas  and  Nero. 

Of  course,  the  reader  has  all  along  had 
in  mind  the  maxim  of  antiquity  on  this 
subject;  in  &ct,  "say  nothing  but  good  of 
the  dead"  is  a  rule  which  perpetually  comes, 
to  remembrance,  and  rarely  without  pro- 
voking a  sense  of  its  injustice.  Only  a  few 
months  since,  a  writer  in  the  "Saturday 
Review  "  felt  the  need  of  defending  the  an- 
dent  saw,  as  he  did  in  an  article  which  was 
certainly  ingenious  and  interesting,  though 
very  lame  in  logic  De  piortuis  nil  nisi 
banum — must  we  follow  that  rule?  A 
thought  of  the  villains,  brutes,  and  hypo- 
crites of  history  and  experience,  shows  the 
absurdity  of  a  strict  interpretation;  and 
that  once  conceded,  common  sense  applies 
the  rule  only  with  reservations  and  excep- 
tions, even  to  saints  and  heroes.  Like 
other  adages,  the  maxim  de  mortuis  must  be 
taken  with  discretion,  not  literally  and 
blindly. 

The  happy  medium  lies,  perhaps,  between 
the  brutality  of  reckless  abuse  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  that  sickly  senti- 
mentality which  would  shield  knavery  and 
cruelty,  as  well  as  honest  but  egregious  er- 
ror, from  pointing  their  proper  moral  All 
are  level  in  the  grave,  but  so  are  they  not  in 
history ;  and,  if  there  be  any  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  between  honor  and 
dishonor,  between  truth  and  error,  between 
strength  and  weakness,  between  a  quick  con- 
science and  a  seared  conscience,  between  per- 
ception and  attainment  of  what  is  desirable. 
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and  misguided  gropings  into  blunders  and 
crimes,  we  must  make  the  distinction.  To 
obliterate  differences  so  broad,  to  stifle  con- 
victions always  hitherto  freely  expressed,  to 
weakly  concede  what  has  long  been  con- 
scientiously denied,  b  to  confuse  the  minds 
of  all  who  wait  on  others  for  the  formation 
of  opinions.  There  is  an  English  saying 
which  comes  naturally  from  the  falsity  of 
the  Latin  maxim,  "  It  will  be  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence."  The  bodies  of 
churls  and  heroes,  rogues  and  saints,  cow- 
ards and  martyrs,  are  alike  in  the  dust,  but 
not  so  with  their  immortal  parts,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, are  not  to  be  levelled  in  the  same 
weakly-charitable  and  meaningless  judg- 
ment; for  we  dishonor  those  whom  we 
esteem  in  keeping  silence  over  their  oppo- 
sites. 

The  germ  of  truth  in  the  adage  is  that 
all  bitterness  and  unjust  recklessness  of 
criticism  should  sink  in  the  grave.  "  The 
evil  that  men  do,"  says  Shakespeare, 
through  the  mask  of  Antony,  "  lives  af^er 
them ;  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones."  Against  this  malignant  extreme 
the  maxim  de  mortuis  warns  us.  We  are  no 
longer  to  hold  a  man  responsible  for  the  al- 
leged sins  or  blunders  of  the  cause  he 
espoused,  but  to  let  him  henceforth  stand, 
when  freed  from  the  ties  of  society,  in  his 
own  individuality.  We  are  to  judge  him  as 
fiu*  as  possible  by  his  motives,  not  his 
achievements,  and  with  a  great-hearted 
charity  for  the  influences  of  nurture  and  cir- 
cumstance. Perhaps  the  adage,  therefore, 
would  have  been  less  deceptive  had  it  re- 
ferred not  so  much  to  what  is  said  as  to  how 
it  is  said ;  had  it  declared,  for  example,  not 
"  Speak  nothing  of  the  dead  but  good,"  but 
"Talk  not  unjustly  of  the  dead." 

Philip  Quilibet, 
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TYNDALL  ON  THE  SKY  AKD  COMETS. 
The  wonders  of  the  heavens  seem  inex- 
haustible ;  each  new  adventure  of  science 
tasks  the  imagination  and  almost  staggers 
the  reason.  We  have  been  long  oppressed 
by  the  celestial  immensities,  and  now  begin 
to  be  confounded  by  the  inconceivable  mi- 
nutenesses of  some  of  its  phenomena.  In 
searching  for  the  secret  of  the  blueness  of 
the  sky.  Professor  Tyndall  claims  to  have- 
got  hold  of  important  data  for  the  explana- 
tion of  certain  curious  iacts  regarding 
comets. 

It  was  long  held  that  air,  apparently 
colorless  in  a  small  mass,  is  blue  in  large 
masses,  and  hence  the  color  of  the  sky. 
Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  pure  water  is 
blue,  and  the  color  of  the  sky  has  been  also 
inferred  from  its  watery  vapor.  But  from  a 
long  series  of  researches  Professor  Tyndall 
Duintains  that  the  blueness  of  the  sky  is 
due  to  reflection  of  light  by  solid  particles 
of  almost  infinite  tenuity  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  experiments  which  seem 
to  prove  this  are  such  as  the  following :  A 
griin  of  resin  is  dissolved  in  a  hundred 
grains  of  alcohol,  and  a  drop  of  the  solution 
is  put  into  a  glass  of  pure  water.  What 
then  takes  place  is  this  t  the  alcohol  leaves 
the  resin,  which  is  precipitated,  and  the 
water  turns  faintly  blue.  Again,  a  compound 
gas  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen 
is  placed  in  a  tube  in  a  dark  room,  and  a 
beam  of  electric  light  shot  through  it  At 
Srst  nothing  is  seen;  the  tube  seems  as 
empty  as  a  vacuum.  Soon,  however,  a 
beautiful  sky-blue  line  is  seen  along  the 
track  of  the  beam.  That  this  is  due  to  the 
liberation  of  minute  particles  of  sulphur  is 
proved  by  the  (skct  that  as  the  effect  accu- 
mulates the  blue  grows  intense,  and  at 
length  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  dense  white 
doud  of  sulphur  particles.  The  conclusion 
urarranted  by  these  (acts  is,  first,  that  the 
particles  at  firht  set  free  and  which  give 
the  a^mre  color  are  of  amazing  minuteness, 
an4  that  they  then  steadily  and  rapidly  ag- 
gregate mto  larger  and  laiger  molecules. 
But  after  this  process  of  cohesioQ  and 
growth  had  gone  aa  for  fifteen  minutes, 
Professor  Tyndall  (band  that  they  cotdd  not 
be  defected  by  the  microscope,  which  would 


have  been  the  case  had  they  reached  the 
one  one-hundred-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Of  this  result  the  Pro- 
fessor remarks :  "  The  distances  of  stellar 
space  give  us  simply  a  bewildering  sense 
of  vastness  without  leaving  any  distinc* 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  the  magnitudes 
with  which  we  have  here  to  do  bewilder 
us  equally  in  an  opposite  direction.  We 
are  dealing  with  infinitesimals  compared 
with  which  the  test-objects  of  the  micro- 
scope are  literally  immense." 

These  views  of  the  amazing  tenuity  of  dif- 
fused particles  lead  the  Professor  to  in- 
dulge in  some  bold  conjectures  regarding 
cometary  trains. 

"  From  their  perviousness  to  stellar  light 
and  other  considerations,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  drew  some  startling  conclusions  re- 
garding the  density  and  weight  of  comets. 
You  know  that  these  extraordinary  and 
mysterious  bodies  sometimes  throw  out 
tails  100,000,000  of  miles  in  length,  and 
50,000  in  diameter.  Now,  suppose  the 
whole  of  this  stuff  to  be  swept  together  and 
suitably  compressed,  what  do  you  suppose 
its  volume  would  be  ?  Sir  John  Herschel 
would  probably  tell  you  that  the  whole  mass 
might  be  carted  off  at  a  single  effort  by  one 
of  your  dray-horses.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
that  he  would  require  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  a  horse-power  to  remove  the 
cometary  dust  After  this  you  will  hardly 
regard  as  monstrous  a  notion  I  have  some- 
times entertained  concerning  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  our  sky.  Suppose  a  shell  to 
surround  the  earth  at  a  height  above  the 
surface,  which  would  place  it  beyond  the 
grosser  matter  that  hangs  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  air — say  at  the  height  of  the 
Matterhom  or  Mont  Blanc.  Outside  this 
shell  we  have  the  deep-blue  firmament. 
Let  the  atmospheric  space  beyond  the  shell 
be  swept  dean,  and  let  the  sky  matter  be 
properly  gathered  up.  What  is  its  probable 
amount  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a 
lady's  portmanteau  would  contain  it  aU.  I 
have  thought  that  even  a  gentleman's  port- 
manteau—possibly his  snuff-box — ^might  take 
it  in.  And  whether  the  actual  sky  be  capa- 
ble of  this  amount  of  condensation  or  not,  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  a  sky  quite  as  vast 
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as  ours,  and  as  good  in  appearance,  could 
be  formed  from  a  quantity  of  matter  which 
might  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand." 

A  NEW  ANTISEPTIC 
A  COMPOUND  known  as  hydrated  chlo- 
ride of  aluminum  has  lately  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  John  Gamgee,  as  possess- 
ing powerful  antiseptic  properties.  It  is 
represented  as  non-poisonous,  quite  as  po- 
tent as  chloride  of  zinc  or  carbolic  add, 
and  wholly  free  from  any  unpleasant  odor. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  so- 
lutions of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  when  the  alumina  and  caldum 
change  places,  sulphate  of  lime  is  pre- 
dpitated,  and  hydrated  chloride  of  alumi- 
num remains  in  solution.  This,  when  con- 
centrated at  a  very  moderate  heat,  yitlds 
the  substance  in  the  form  of  crystals. 


PROF.  HUXLEY'S  LAST  WORK. 
A  Book  of  Cotemporary  Problems  would 
be  a  better  title  for  Vroi  Huxley*s  new 
volume  than  "  llay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and 
Reviews,"  for  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  ques- 
tions in  which  the  general  public  has  as 
deep  an  interest  as  sdentific  men.  It  deals 
with  sdentific  inquiries  which  border  out 
into  common  and  practical  life.  There  are 
two  dasses  of  sdentific  men.  One  con- 
fines itself  closely  to  the  observation  of  in- 
dividual &cts,  or  small  groups  of  fiicts,  re- 
garding carefully  what  they  see,  but  cau- 
tiously abstaining  from  the  consideration  of 
natural  phenomena  in  their  larger  relations. 
The  other  class  are  more  inclined  to  search 
for  prindples  and  the  large  relations  and 
dependendes  of  things  ;  are  more  given  to 
inductive  reason  and  philosophy.  The  first 
are  indispensable  pioneer  workers,  who  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  elaborators  andgen- 
eralizers.  Pro£  Huxley,  by  his  cast  of 
mind  and  cultivated  habits,  belongs  emi- 
nently to  the  latter  division  of  sdentists. 
Although  not  without  a  thorough  training 
as  a  practical  observer  in  his  chosen  fiCld 
•f  biology*  his  labors  as  an  investigator 
have  been  extensive  and  varied,  and  have 
given  him  a  solid  reputation  with  solid  men. 
But  he  has  also  a  wide  sympathy  with  pub- 
lic interests,  and  has  given  profound  and 
systematic  attention  to  various  popular 
questions  which  have  also  their  sdentific 
side.  Hence,  beside  his  able  argument 
on  geological  reform,  and  his  pungent  paper 
on  the  "  Origin  of  Spedes,"  and  that  per- 
fect model  of  what  a  popular  soientific  lec- 


ture should  be,  the  discourse  "  On  a  Piece 
of  Chalk,*'  he  takes  up  also  the  "  Sdentific 
Aspects  of  Positivism,"  the  woman  ques- 
tion under  the  title  of  '*  Emandpation  "  ; 
and  besides  these,  there  is  a  masterly  series 
of  arguments  on  the  important  subject  of 
sdentific  education.  And  here,  where  the 
public  need  is  most  urgent,  Pro£  Huxley  is 
very  strong.  His  conception  of  true  edu- 
cation is  embodied  in  the  following  noble 
passage  :  "  That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a 
liberal  education  who  has  been  so  trained 
in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant 
of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure 
all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  ca- 
pable of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold, 
logic-engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal 
strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order; 
ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to 
any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers 
as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind  : 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature 
and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations ;  one 
who — no  stunted  ascetic — ^is  fiill  of  life  and 
fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come 
to  feel,  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  consdence  ;  who  has  learned  to  love 
all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art ;  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others,  as 
himselfl  Such  an  one,  and  no  other,  I  con- 
ceive, has  had  a  liberal  education ;  for  he 
is,  as  completely  as  man  can  be,  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  He  will  make  the  best 
of  her,  and  she  of  hinu  They  will  get  on 
together  rarely,  she  as  his  ever  beneficent 
mother ;  he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  consdous 
8el(  her  minister  and  interpreter." 


CONSERVATIVE  SURGERY. 
Probably  in  nothing  is  the  progress  of 
medicine  more  apparent  than  in  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  those  heroic  methods  of 
practice  which  were  once  the  glory,  but 
happily  have  now  come  to  be  the  shame,  of 
the  profession.  As  sdence  widens  the 
practitioner's  knowledge  of  nature's  meth- 
ods, it  at  the  same  time  plainly  declares 
the  limits  of  his  power,  and  thus  both  phy- 
sidans  and  surgeons  are  bdng  brought  to 
see  that  the  process  of  healing  is  after  all 
more  a  matter  of  time  and  external  condt« 
tions,  and  less  a  question  of  drugs  and  dog- 
matic- interference.  The  experiences  of 
medical  men  during  our  recent  war  go  fior 
to  confirm  this.  Where  before  the  knife 
had  been  unsparingly  employed — often  to 
the  sacrifice  of  life  as  well  as  limb— and 
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dosing  was  the  nile  and  healtliy  conditions 
the  rare  exception,  it  was  found  that  less 
cutting  and  more  care,  fewer  drugs  and  bet- 
ter sanitary  conditions,  gave  greatly  im- 
proved results.  Injuries  of  certain  parts, 
and  particularly  of  the  knee-joint,  are, 
however,  still  held  by  many  to  demand  the 
most  radical  measures  in  theur  treatment 
But  even  these  turn  out  to  be  amenable  to 
the  saving  influences  of  nature.  Dr.  Lang- 
enbeck,  an  eminent  German  surgeon,  has 
lately  put  forth  the  opinion,  in  opposition  to 
much  high  authority,  that  injuries  of  this 
part,  unless  involving  an  extreme  degree  of 
disorganization,  may  be  safely  treated  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  entire 
limb ;  and  he  fortifies  this  by  citing  the  fact 
that  out  of  eighteen  cases  of  this  nature 
under  his  own  observation,  fourteen  recov- 
ered. 


ruined  constitutions,  made  up  the  sacrifice 
paid  to  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  doc- 
tors and  the  imbecility  of  the  town  authori- 
ties. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  TOWNS. 

The  towns  of  Cirencester  and  Glaston- 
bury in  England  were  not  long  ago  almost 
simultaneously  visited  by  severe  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  former  typhoid 
fever  was  at  the  same  time  raging  with  pe- 
culiar violence.  The  causes  of  the  trouble 
were  not  fax  to  seek,  and,  like  the  epi- 
demics, were  much  the  same  in  both  locali- 
ties, namely,  bad  water  in  one  place  and  a 
miserable  system  of  drainage  in  the  other. 
Cirencester  might  be  readily  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  pure  spring  water,  but  this 
had  been  neglected  and  wells  relied  upon. 
Wherever  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred, 
the  family  were  found  to  be  using  impure 
water ;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where 
the  cases  were  the  worst,  the  water  was 
actually  putrid  from  the  presence  of  de- 
composing organic  matter,  and  yet  in  com- 
mon use.  In  Glastonbury  the  case  was 
even  worse.  The  town  is  warmly  situated, 
and  has  a  reasonable  water  supply,  but  the 
little  drainage  there  is  seems  to  have  been 
specially  designed  in  the  interest  of  dbease 
rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  public  health.  The  sewage  is  discharged 
mto  an  immense  cesspool  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  town,  from  which  the  foul  ema- 
nations are  blown  back  upon  the  people  by 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  The  town 
contains  some  3,500  inhabitants,  and  the 
fever  first  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
isolated  cases  in  a  siiq^le  street ;  but  owing 
to  these  miserable  sanitary  conditions,  it 
rapidly  spread,  and  in  fifty  days  forty  deaths, 
tiut  no  kaowing  how  many  impaired  aad 


HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  OF  THE  BRITONS. 
A  SERIES  of  inquiries  were  some  time 
since  set  on  foot  in  the  British  islands  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  details  concerning 
the  more  prominent  physical  features  of 
their  inhabitants.  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  who 
inaugurated  the  movement,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  volume  in  which  he  gives  the  re- 
sults thus  for  obtained.  From  these  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  weight  of  the  Irish 
peasant  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds;  of  Englishmen,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  ;  and  of 
Scotchmen,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds.  The  average  height  of  the  adult 
Englishman  is  between  five  feet  six  and  five 
feet  seven  inches ;  of  the  adult  Irishman, 
about  the  same;  the  adult  Scotchman, 
however,  is  taller  than  these  by  nearly  an 
inch.  It  was  found  that  clerks,  shopmen, 
and  commerdal  travellers  are  above  the 
medium  height,  but  below  the  medium 
weight  Iron-makers  and  wood-workers  are 
as  a  class  both  heavier  and  taller  than  the 
average,  the  former  somewhat  surpassing 
the  latter.  Sawyers,  however,  are  usually 
light,  and  many  of  them  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  either  lung  or  heart  disease. 
Masons  stand  well  in  both  height  and 
weight.  Bakers  and  grocers  are  as  a  rule 
short  and  heavy.  Tailors  and  shoemakers 
are  under  the  average  in  height  as  well  as 
weight,  and;  as  might  be  inferred  from  their 
indoor  employment,  are  commonly  ill -de- 
veloped and  unhealthy. 


ARTIFICIAL  EYES. 
Artificial  devices  of  metal  or  ivory  to 
conceal  the  loss  of  the  eye  were  used  by  the 
old  Egyptians,  but  the  invention  of  porce- 
lain eyes  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  artifidal  eye  is  not  a  ball,  but  a  thin 
light  shell  of  glass  or  enamel,  formed  to  re-  • 
present  the  front  of  the  eyeball.  The  part 
imitating  the  sclerotic  coat  or  **  white  *'  of  the 
eye  is  made  of  white  enamel,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow.  The  shell  consists  of  several  layers 
or  laminae  fused  together.  The  posterior 
central  lamina  is  colored  and  streaked  to 
look  like  the  colored  iris.  On  the  middle 
of  this  a  circular  patch  of  black  enamel  imi- 
tates the  pupil,  while  the  front  layer  is  trans- 
parent glass.    Threads  of  red  enamel  are 
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upread  over  the  surface  in  imkation  pf  blood- 
yeittels,  and  are  melted  in  before  the  blow- 
pipe. Tlie  best-made  artificial  eyes  will  not 
wear  well  longer  than  a  year,  as  the  enamel 
becomes  corroded,  rough,  and  irritating ;  and 
1  spare  one  should  be  kept  on  band,  as  tl^ey 
^e  liable  to  be  broken  from  accident 

In  an  article  upon  this  subject  in  '*  Good 
Health/'  I>r.  Joy  Jeffries  s^iys  that  Vi  ^- 
5cial  eye  can  be  best  worn  when  the  eye- 
ball has  been  quite  removed ;  but  its  use  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  appearance  :  "  When 
the  eyeball  from  injury  or  disease  has  shrunk 
to  a  small  size,  the  eyelids  lose  their  support 
aod  elasticity,  and  soon  become  motionless, 
^ud  sink  into  the  orbit ;  consequently  the 
edges  of  the  lids,  with  the  lashes,  turn  in- ' 
^prards  towards  the  globe  and  irritate  It 
The  space  between  the  lids  and  the  globe 
also  becomes  contracted,  and  the  tears  and 
mucus  gather  behind  the  lids  because  the 
eyeball  no  longer  pushes  them  forward  and 
out  In  these  cases  an  artificial  eye,  when 
worn,  will  take  the  place  of  the  diminished 
eyeball,  and  restore  the  proper  functions." 
An  artificial  eye  cannot  be  well  worn  if  any 
part  of  the  front  half  of  the  original  eyeball 
remains.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  extir- 
pate the  globe  from  the  socket,  and  this  Is 
the  more  necessary  because,  whenever  an 
eye  has  been  lost  by  injury  or  disease,  any 
portion  of  the  eyeball  remaining  may,  per- 
haps twenty  years  afterwards^  produce  pain, 
^i^ering,  and  sympatbe^c  disease  in  the 
second  eye.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to 
eradicate  the  vestige  of  the  globe.  The 
pperation  by  which  this  is  done  is  tenned 
euHcUalion,  **  It  has,"  say5  .Dr.  Jeffries, 
*'  been  mi^ch  and  increasingly  practised  witl^- 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  by  no  me^ns 
the  terrible  process  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be."  The  fyeball  is  extrsKrted  firom  its 
^closing  capsule,  to  which  the  n^usdef  re- 
main still  attached,  so  that  the  ^ns^rted  glaa^ 
eye  moves  and  rolls  Uke  the  n^ura)  eye» 
fud  much  better  th^  if  it  h^d  been  pl^Dte4 
pn  the  stump  pf  a  shrivelled  ey;ebaU. 

WEIGHTED  ANP  SWINQING  WINDOWS. 
The  distinctive  merits  of  weighte4  and 
swinging  wsb  may  be  thus  hric|ly  suiproe4 
HP :  The  ^v^t^gps  of  the  weifhte4  sash 
^re,  that  it  may  be  opened  t9  wy  ciitejif 
^)d  left  without  |&  fastening ;  ^t  it  is  n9 
jnore  in  |he  way  when  open  UuMI  whe» 
f  losed ;  that  the  panes  |ire  l(ew  Uable  |q 
bre^  because  less  exposed ;  and  th4)  it  «€• 
^d|  »  ^tter  Vt^^MM  9f  Fenj;i|iktipi|  |^ 


the  swinging  6«sh.  The  French  or  swing- 
ing sash,  (na  the  ^ther  hand,  may  be  made 
to  fit  more  closely  and  yet  be.easUy  opened. 
It  has  neither  cords  to  bresUc  nor  weights  to 
catch ;  it  does  not  xj^ttle  in  the  wind  lijce 
the  weighted  sasbf  and  it  is  more  easily  and 
safely  cleaned. 

BEET  SVQAR. 
The  yield  of  sugar  from  beets,  nccording 
to  recent  estimates,  viuries  very  much  with 
variable  conditions.  First,  it  is  greater  in 
some  varieties  thsM)  in  others ;  second,  it  is 
greater  in  small  beets  than  large ;  third,  in 
dry  climates,  especially  when  the  climate 
is  dry  after  the  roots  have  b^;un  to  swell ; 
fourth,  in  light  than  heavy  soils ;  fifth,  in 
the  part  above  than  under  the  ground; 
sixth,  where  manure  )ias  not  been  directly 
applied  to  the  crop.  The  average  propor- 
tion of  sugar  extracted  from  beets  is  six 
per  cent,  though  it  is  stated  that  seven  and 
a  half  and  even  eight  per  cent  is  obtained 
in  some  well-conducted  factories.  In  France 
and  Belgi^un  the  average  yield  is  fourte^en 
or  fifteen  ton^  of  beets  tQ  the  acre. 


ABSORPTION  BY  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS. 

We  have  been  taught  by  the  botanies 
and  agricultural  chemistries  tbiU  the  food 
of  plants  is  taken  up  in  a  soluble  state  by 
the  porous,  spongy  tissue  at  the  tips  of  the 
ropts.  The  peculiar  structure  of  these  tips 
has  been  carefully  pictured  and  regarded  as 
a  beautiful  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  parts 
to  their  uses,  of  structure  to  fimction.  But 
all  this  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake,  and  illus- 
trates anew  the  danger  of  reasoning  in  sufih 
matters  in  ?dvancf»  of  experiment  Be* 
c^us^  th^  structure  of  these  spongioles,  9^ 
they  ^e  called,  resembles  sponge,  which 
sucks  up  water  so  greedily*  the  £ict  tbnt 
they  are  the  true  mouths  of  qoots  was  looked 
i;yK>n  as  settled.  Recent  experiments,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  wbene^hese  spon^lep 
are  the  only  parts  €ii  roots  supplied  with 
waUr.  plants  wither  ^nd  ^pe;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  »re  p|it  off,  Md  t^  lovier 
balf  pf  the  roo(  left  in  water,  the  pUat 
^ontimies  fines3»  and  VAgorpns,  Flurtha-  f- 
perimentB  hav^  s^owo  tW  the  seat  of  ab- 
sorption is  in  t^e  pvt9  Df  tools  that  are 
covered  witli  tef  hairs^  ^M  root  ^aira. 
Tliey  jMTf  nM»re  t|ibMlv  ^xtfnaiqm  of  tW 
external  root-ctUs,  %nd  vp  nanally  'wn'mr 
\!f\fi  without  mi^^r^soopis  tid*  1^  it  i(o  th# 
newer  parta  of  roots,  wWrc  tbdse  luurs  art 
yo«i«  a»4  «?tiyii,  Ahat  tjbke  «oU  adbeiM  vitli 
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remarkable  tenacity;  while  the  growing 
tips  which  have  not  yet  put  forth  hairs,  are 
seen  to  be  quite  clean  of  the  soil  when 
plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  It  has 
been  observed  that  these  absorbent  hairs 
are  more  abundant  in  poor  than  in  good 
soils.  The  roots  of  those  plants  which  are 
totitute  of  hairs  have  a  highly  ahsorpdve 
cuticle  and  numerous  rootlets. 


ACCX-IMATIZATION  OF  BIRDS. 
The  success  that  ha3  hitherto  attended 
the  importation  and  acclimatization  of  in- 
sect-eating birds  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  so  marked  as  to  make  its 
feasibility  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  An 
enterprise  of  this  character  has  lately  been 
undertaken  by  the  Acclimatization  Society 
of  New  Zealand,  in  the  importation  from 
England  of  something  like  a  thousand 
birds,  con^sdng  of  about  equ^  numbers 
of  sparrows,  robin -redbreasts,  chaffinches, 
blackbirds,  ycUow-ammers^  thrushes,  gold- 
finches, linnets,  redix>les,  and  larks.  Each 
had  a  separate  cage  to  itself  in  which  to 
wake  the  voyage,  and  all  were  under  the 
xrharge  of  a  gentleman  experienced  in  the 
business.  A  number  of  game  birds,  par- 
tridges, etc,  and  eighteen  red  deer  were  also 
taken  out  in  the  same  vessel. 


ENAMELLED  IRON  UTENSILS. 
Aii'  who  have  used  the  enamelled  iron 
Qtensils  now  so  common  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment of  the  household,  know  the  ten- 
dency of  the  enamel  to  crack  and  shell  off, 
after  being  a  few  times  exposed  to  heat 
This  arises  from  the  greater  expansibility 
of  the  iron,  which  when  heated  expands 
more  than  the  enamel,  and  thus  causes  the 
latter  to  crack.  It  is  proposed  to  obviate 
this  by  interposiag  a  coating  between  the 
enamel  and  the  iron,  which  under  the  influ- 
ence of  he;^  bisoomes  slightly  yielding,  and 
b  thereby  enabled  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  expanding  iron  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
comparatively  stationary  enamel  on  the 
Other.  Well-made  enamel  has  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  is  of  a  pure  wlMte  color,  and 
free  from  cracks. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN& 
When  it  was  resolved  to  lay  out  a  long 
narrow  strip  for  a  park  on  this  rocky  is- 
jaml,  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were 
M>  considerable  that  its  proj^tors  sought 
the  best  ability  the  world  could  fomish 
to  plan  and  execute  it    hfur$t  pnmivms 


were  offered,  u^hich  called  forth  thirty-five 
designs  from  this  countjsy  and  Europe  ;  and 
under  this  sharp  competition  the  plan  of 
Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Vaux  was  accepted, 
and  they  were  put  in  charge  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  defect  of  the  situation  was  lack 
of  breadth,  and  the  rugged  rockiness  of 
the  surface  by  which  expanses  of  lawn 
were  hard  to  secure.  Two  meadow  stretch- 
es, a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  in  the 
upper  park,  constitute  the  only  broad 
space  of  quiet  rural  ground  in  the  island 
which  has  been  left  undisturbed  by  ^urtificial 
objects.  The  park  has  now  passed  under 
new  management,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
devote  these  meadows  to  the  purposes  of  a 
zoological  garden.  Such  an  establishment, 
wherever  placed,  must  consist  essentially  of 
a  congeries  of  buildings  and  yards  for 
animals,  and  will  of  course  destroy  the 
rural  charaaer  of  the  locality  where  they 
are  placed.  There  has  hitherto  been  great 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  public  with 
the  plan  and  development  of  the  Central 
Park,  and  there  has  been  much  apprehen- 
sion lest  its  new  management  shoidd  dis- 
figure and  damage  it.  The  danger  to  the 
park  is  that  everything  will  be  crowded 
into  it,  and  the  new  administration  certainly 
begins  by  justifying  the  worst  fears  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution.  Manhattan 
Square  joins  the  park,  and  contains  nineteen 
acres  of  space,  which  is  new  and  unoccupied. 
Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Vaux  recommended 
this  as  a  proper  situation  for  the  zoological 
gardens,  and  work  was  commenced  upon  it 
Who  recommends  the  change,  and  what  are 
the  reasons  for  it  ? 


GOVERNMENT  PATRONAGE  OF  SCI- 
ENCE. 

In  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  sci- 
ence by  the  purchase  of  museums  by  gov- 
ernments, and  the  different  notions  whklh 
may  lead  to  that  encouragement  or  prevent 
it,  England  and  Prussia  are  curiously  con- 
trasted examples.  l*he  English  mind,  it  b 
generally  considered,  is  influenced  by  prac- 
tical motives,  while  the  German  mind  is 
supposed  to  be  moved  by  more  speailative 
considerations ;  yet,  in  their  reasons  for 
patronizing  anatomical  science,  we  find 
both  cotmtries  contradicting  this  hypothesis. 
When  the  Pkvsident  of  the  English  Royal 
Sodety  waa  applied  to  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
John  Hunter's  anatonucal  museum,  a  re* 
siarkable  collection,  now  in  possession  oi 
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the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  declined,  say- 
ing, "  Had  I  thought  the  collection  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  to  the  general  study  of 
natui-al  history,  or  indeed  to  any  branch  of 
science  except  that  of  medicine,  I  should 
before  this  have  recommended  to  the  pub- 
lic the  measure  of  purchasing  it"  But 
Professor  Miiller  states  that  when  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  solicited  to  procure  for  the 
state  Walther^s  great  anatomical  collection, 
the  germ  of  the  present  museum  of  the 
University  of  Berlm,  he  absolutely  refused, 
until  he  was  assured  that  the  objects  in  the 
collection  would  give  material  help  in 
teaching  surgeons  for  the  army,  whereupon 
he  immediately  ordered  the  purchase. 


ACID  NATURE  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER. 
It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  F. 
Stolba,  of  Bohemia,  whose  experience  with 
the  spring  and  river  waters  of  that  country 
is  quite  extensive,  that  the  organic  matter 
which  they  contain  is  mostly  found  in  com- 
bination with  some  base,  chiefly  lime ;  from 
which  circumstance  he  infers  that  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  it  may  play  the  part  of 
an  acid. 

BOILER    EXPLOSIONS     IN    GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

In  a  report  on  the  subject  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions in  Great  Britain,  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  since  pub- 
lished in  the  "Artizan,"  it  is  stated  that 
about  fifty  boilers  blow  up  in  the  kingdom 
each  year,  causing  the  death  of  about  sev- 
enty-five persons,  and  the  more  or  less  seri- 
ous injury  of  as  many  more.  The  causes 
which  lead  to  all  this-  are  neither  accidental 
nor  mysterious,  but  are  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  easily  preventible  by  com- 
mon knowledge  and  common  care.  Be- 
tween the  ist  of  January,  i86i,  and  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1870,  297  explosions  occur- 
red, of  which  120  were  due  to  malconstruc- 
tion  of  the  boilers,  eighty-eight  to  defective 
condition  of  the  boilers,  forty-four  to  the  at- 
tire of  the  seams  or  rivets  at  the  bottom  of 
externally-fired  boilers,  thirty-eight  to  over- 
heating of  the  plates,  five  to  excessive 
pressure  of  steam  caused  by  interference 
with  the  safety-valve,  and  two  irt  which 
the  cause  was  not  distinctly  made  out 
For  every  blow-up  due  to  the  n^lect  of  the 
attendant,  there  were  six  chargeable  to  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  boiler- 
maker  or  boiler-owner.    The  same  hct  of 


defective  construction  was  again  brought 
out  in  the  report  of  a  Manchester  u.spec- 
tor,  where,  in  the  examination  of  3S0  boil- 
ers, he  found  seventy-one  to  be  imperfect, 
the  defects  in  seven  of  these  being  of  a  dan- 
gerous character. 


DIETETIC  ADVANTAGES  OF  BROWN 
BREAD. 

The  wheat  grain  consists  chiefly  of 
starch,  cellulose,  gluten,  and  water,  with 
small  quantities  of  &t  and  earthy  salts,  and 
from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  a  peculiar  ni- 
trogenous substance  called  cerealine.  These 
compounds  are  unequally  distributed 
throughout  the  structure  of  the  berry.  Ex-  < 
amined  with  the  microscope,  each  grain  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  four  distinct  coats  or 
envelopes,  surrounding  a  mass  of  cells  fill- 
ed with  starch  grains.  This  collection  of 
starch  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
grain,  and  in  the  wrappings  external  to  it 
are  found  the  greater  portions  of  the  glu- 
ten, oily  matter,  earthy  salts,  and  cerealine. 
This  last-mentioned  substance  possesses 
the  power  of  transforming  starch  into  su- 
gar, and  thus  becomes  an  important  aid  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  But  as  wheat  is 
ordinarily  ground,  the  outer  portions  of  the 
grain  are  separated  as  bran;  and  as  the 
more  completely  they  are  thus  removed  the 
finer  and  whiter  will  be  the  flour,  it  com- 
monly happens  that  most  of  the  earthy  or 
bone-making  constituents,  much  of  the 
cerealine,  and  fatty  matter,  and  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  gluten  are  lost  with 
the  bran.  In  the  use  of  unbolted  or  Gra 
ham  flour,  these  are  retained,  and  it  is 
thereby  rendered  not  only  more  nutritious, 
but  by  the  presence  of  the  cerealine  also 
more  digestible.  How  this  substance  is 
affected  by  the  process  of  baking  was  long 
a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Attfield,  as  lately 
mentioned  in  the  "  Lancet,*'  it  appears  that 
six-tenths  of  the  cerealine  remains  in  a  solu- 
ble condition  in  the  bread,  and  is  therefore 
free  to  exert  its  starch-changing  power 
when  taken  into  the  stomach. 


LONGEVITY. 
It  is  proverbial  that  life  is  uncertain,  but 
the  proverb  is  only  true  when  applied  to  in- 
dividuals. The  assurance  offices  build  a 
safe  and  permanent  business  on  what  the> 
know  of  the  certainty  of  life  when  largi 
numbers  are  considered.  Thus  viewei 
there  is  regularity  in  the  results,  and  tin 
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phenomena  come  midef  the  control  of  law. 
But  length  of  life,  brought  under  definite 
laws  of  quantity,  opens  the  subject  as  a 
question  of  vital  dynamics,  or  the  relative  in- 
tensity of  the  antagonizing  forces  by  which 
life  is  prolonged  or  abbreviated.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's "  Essay  on  Longevity,"  published 
by  Macmillan,  is  an  attempt  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject from  this  point  of  view,  and  is  confess- 
edly based  upon  the  inductions  of  Spen- 
cer's "  Biology  " ;  indeed,  the  writer  says  that 
his  discussion  would  form  a  legitimate  ex- 
tension of  that  work.  The  quantitative  Vic- 
tors upon  which  the  solution  of  the  broad 
problem  of  the  duration  of  animal  life 
*  depends  are  stated  to  be  the  time  of  gesta- 
tion, incubation,  metamorphosis,  hyberna- 
tion, sleep,  growth,  the  amount  of  deaths 
and  births  at  various  ages,  the  food  con- 
sumed, the  force  exerted — ^phenomena  none 
of  which  can  be  measured  by  isolated  cases, 
but  require  the  examination  of  vast  num- 
bers to  give  reliable  and  scientific  results. 

HEIRESSES  FROM  A  SCIENTIFIC  POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

What  science  can  have  to  do  particular- 
ly with  heiresses  may  not  be  apparent,  but 
we  are  fast  finding  that  it  has  much  to  do 
with  matters  formerly  little  suspected  of  be- 
ing in  relation  with  it  Heiresses  certainly 
exemplify  the  laws  of  biology,  or  the  science, 
just  like  any  other  mortals ;  they  illustrate 
them  also  in  a  manner  that  is  specially  in- 
teresting. 

The  law  of  the  descent  of  characters  fit)m 
generation  to  generation  is  now  a  broad  and 
established  induction  of  biology.  In  his 
original  and  masterly  work  entitled  "He- 
reditary Genius,"  Mr.  Frands  Galton  in- 
sists upon  the  fiill  application  of  the  princi- 
ple to  mental  character.  The  perfection  of 
the  English  genealogical  records  has  fur- 
nished the  data  for  his  inquiry,  and  his  re- 
searches among  these  have  yielded  some  cu- 
rious and  unexpected  results.  One  of  these 
is  that  sterility  is  a  hereditary  trait,  and  that 
an  heiress  who  is  the  sole  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage represents  an  infertile  family,  and  is 
less  likely  to  have  heirs  than  a  woman  who 
has  brothers  and  sisters.  Heiresses  want 
titles,  and  titled  nobles  want  fortunes ;  these 
marriages  are  frequent,  and  are  powerfril 
agen^  in  the  extinction  of  peerages.    Tak- 


ing thirty-one  judges  who  gained  the  peer- 
age before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  he  finds  that  twelve  of  these  peerages 
are  now  extinct,  while  nineteen  remain.  Of 
these  thirty-one  peers,  seventeen  married 
heiresses,  and  "there  was  but  one  case 
where  the  race-destroying  influence  of  heir- 
ess blood  was  not  felt."  In  sixteen  cases 
the  influence  of  the  heiress  tended  strongly 
to  sterility;  the  direct  male  line  of  eight 
peerages  was  extinguished,  and  six  more 
narrowly  escaped  extinction. 


RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  ANTI- 
SEPTICS 
The  use  of  various  substances  known  as 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants  is  now  so  gen- 
erally urged,  particularly  in  the  economy  of 
the  sick-room,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
importimce  to  know  which  are  the  most  ef- 
fective. To  determine  this.  Dr.  F.  Grace 
Calvert  made  a  series  of  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  are  detailed  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  "  Chemical  News."  Taking 
separate  solutions  of  albumen  and  flour 
paste,  he  added  to  a  definite  quantity  of 
each  a  certain  proportion  of  the  antiseptic 
to  be  testedi  and  then  noted  the  length  of 
rime  that  elapsed  before  an  ofiensive  odor 
was  developed.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  a  temperature  ranging  from  70 
to  80  deg.  Fahr.,  and  where  no  antiseptic 
was  added  the  albumen  became  ofiensive 
hi  five,  the  flour  paste  in  seven  days.  With 
two  per  cent  of  chloralum,  the  albumen  be- 
came offensive  in  nine  days.  With  two 
per  cent  of  chloride  of  zinc,  it  remained  free 
fitrni  odor  fifteen  days.  Two  per  cent  of 
tar  oil  preserved  the  albumen  fifteen,  and 
the  flour  paste  twenty-five  days.  Five  per 
cent  of  McDougall's  disinfectmg  powder 
gave  a  similar  result  With  five  per  cent 
of  cjiloride  of  lime,  the  albumen  began  to 
smell  badly  in  sixteen  days,  the  flour  paste 
in  fourteen  days.  Five  per  cent  of  carbolic 
disinfecting  powder,  carbolic  add,  and  cresy- 
lic  acid  each  respectively  preserved  the  so- 
lutions free  from  unpleasant  odor  until  they 
were  wholly  dried  up.  Another  series  of 
experiments,  where  pieces  of  sound  meat 
were  suspended  over  the  various  substances 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  gave  substantially 
the  same  results. 
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When  one  in  the  country  lives  much 
alone,  many  thoughts  come  into  his  mind  as 
he  wanders  over  fields  and  woods,  and 
through  forests  with  lofty  trees.  He  finds, 
toy,  that  the  same  thoughts  come  again  and 
again,  and  are  spiritual  companions.  At 
times  they  insist  on  staying,  and  are  reso- 
lutely intrusive.  He  thinks  he  will  describe 
them,  so  that  he  may  have  a  mastery  over 
them.  Instead  of  suflfering  them  to  haunt 
bim  as  vague  fears  and  half*fashioned  re- 
semblances, he  resolves  to  make  them  into 
distinct  pictures  which  be  can  give  away  or 
hang  up  in  the  room,  turning  them  if  he  so 
please  with  their  faces  to  the  wall ;  in  short, 
be  fire  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  them. 

In  somewhat  such  phrase  does  Mr.  Arthur 
Helps  describe  his  thoughts  made  into  pic- 
tures, and  he  calls  them  **  Companions  of 
«ny  Solitude.*'*  Truly,  no  disjointed  series 
of  reflections,  immature  and  ill -defined,  but 
the  result  of  calm  meditation  passed  through 
the  purifying  alembic  of  mature  judgmeitt 
and  scholarly  taste.  Although  a  late  pub- 
lication, the  work  is  tax  from  being  a  new 
one,  and  the  title-page  announcement, 
•*  From  the  Seventh  London  Edition,'*  al- 
most  tells  us  its  age,  counting  at  least  two 
years  for  an  edition.  These  **  Companions  ** 
are  lectiurers,  and  in  their  pleasant  discourse 
concentrate,  as  all  good  lecturers  shouki, 
weeks  of  reflection,  long  years  of  study,  and 
a  lifetime  of  observation  within  t^e  pages 
of  a  delightful  hour's  reading. 

An  excellent  index  accompanying  tht 
work  fills  twenty  pages  of  snull  type  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  "Companions."  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  thought,  literature,  history,  and  so^ 
dai  life.  Some  subjects  are  merely 
suggestively  touched,  as  when  he  says, 
"  There  is  such  a  powerful  element  of  fidl- 
■re  in  all  human  afiaira  that  a  shrewd  man 
is  always  saying  to  himself  What  shall  I  do, 
if  that  which  I  count  upon  docs  not  come 
cwt  as  I  expect  ?  "  Speaking  of  the  slowness 
of  reform,  we  are  told  how  long  a  time  it 
takes  to  subdue  and  suppress  smoke,  one 
of  the   most  visible   evils   in  the  world. 

•**Compaiuoas  of  my  Solitude"  By  Arthnr 
Htlpft.    Boston :  Roberts  Brodiera.  187a 


"  From  Count  Rumford^s  time  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  how  many  persons  have  written, 
preached,  talked,  experimented  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  if  this  long  process  lias  to  take 
place  in  so  obvious  a  matter,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  the  subtler  regions 
of  men's  minds,  in  their  habits  of  justice 
or  of  forethought" 

Other  subjects  are  dwelt  upon  at  greater 
length — such  as  "  the  great  sin  of  great  cit- 
ies," travelling,  religion,  amusements,  educa* 
tion,  calumny,  and  charity,  mingled  with  rem- 
iniscences of  choice  reading,  and  an  occa- 
sional travel-picture,  such  as  this  :  **  Tlie 
other  day  I  was  at  Rouen ;  I  went  to  see 
the  grand  old  cathedral ;  the  great  western 
doors  were  thrown  wide  open  right  upon  the 
market-place  filled  with  flowers,  and  in  the 
centre  aisle  a  poor  woman  and  her  child 
were  praying.  I  was  only  there  a  few  min- 
utes, and  these  two  figures  remain  impress- 
ed upon  my  mind.  It  is  surely  very  good 
that  the  poor  should  have  some  place  free 
fi-om  the  restraints,  the  interruptions,  the  fa- 
miliarity, and  the  squalidness  of  home, 
where  they  may  think  a  great  thought,  utter 
ft  lonely  sigh,  a  fervent  prayer,  an  inward 
wail.  And  the  rich  need  the  same  thing, 
toa" 

"The  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan"  (New 
York,  Htird  &  Houghton)  bears  on  iti 
title-page  no  author's  name ;  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Tappan,  in  a  short  introduction,  merely 
|>resents  himself  as  a  compiler  whose  aim 
has  been  to  give— without  pretence  or 
daim  to  Kterary  finish — a  truthfiil  sketch  d 
his  brother^  life.  The  traditional  enthn- 
siasm  of  a  biographer  for  hts  subject  is  al- 
most entirely  absent  from  this  book.  The 
calm,  colorless  narrative  of  Arthur  Tap- 
pan^s  career  derives  its  principal  attraction 
from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  ifhe  facts  select- 
ed, although  the  work  certainly  possesses 
the  merit — a  somewhat  rare  one— of  impart- 
ing its  infomflition  truthfully  and  dearly. 

The  biography  of  so  remarkable  a  man 
as  Arthur  Tappan  is  necessarily,  to  a  gre«t 
extent,  the  history  of  the  day  and  of  the  agi- 
tations among  which  he  lived.  So  exdting 
is  that  history,  and  so  deep  and  for-reaching 
those  agitations,  that  the  mere  announce* 
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mcnt  of  the  title  of  this  work  will,  even  to- 
day, repel  some  persons  and  attract  others, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we 
approve  or  disapprove  the  prindplea  to 
which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  gave  his 
energies  and  bis  wealth ;  we  must  respect 
conscientiousness  and  moral  courage  wlier- 
ever  found. 

A  certain  degree  of  interest  attaches  to 
Arthur  Tappan  as  a  man  and  as  a  mer- 
chant ;  but  this,  of  itself,  would  never  have 
been  sufficient  to  call  forth  his  biography. 
His  was  a  long  life,  extending  from  1786  to 
1865,  and  here»  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
are  its  salient  points:  Arthur  Tappan*s 
early  3routh  was  passed  at  his  birthplace, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  much  after 
the  manner  of  New  England  boys  of  that 
day.  When  not  at  school  he  did  his  share 
of  making  hay,  picking  apples,  working  in 
the  garden,  or  driving  the  cows  to  pasturoi 
At  fifteen  (1801)  he  went  apprentice,  as 
derks  were  then  called,  to  an  importing 
house  in  Boston.  Later  he  commenced 
business  with  his  brother,  first  at  Portland, 
then  at  MbntreaL  The  war  of  1812  broke 
op  this  enterprise,  and  he  established  a 
house  in  New  York  soon  after  the  dedara- 
tion  of  peace  in  1815.  Surmounting  nu? 
roerous  difficulties,  his  house  was,  by  the 
year  1826,  well  and  ^vorably  known  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  sales  amounted 
to  upwards  of  a  nullion  of  dollars  annually, 
an  enormous  (igare  for  those  days.  It 
would  amuse  the  many  millionaires  of  to- 
day's New  York  trade  to  know  what  was 
the  idea  of  a  maximum  for  the  business  of  a 
large  house  half  a  century  aga  A  mercantile 
neighbor  of  Arthur  Tappan^s  at  that  time 
b  said  to  have  bad  the  following  dialogue 
with  the  late  Stephen  Whitney : 

Mr.  A.  "  What  amount  of  goods  dp  you 
think  Arthur  Tappan  sold  last  year  ?  " 

Mr.  W.  *"  I  dpn*t  know ;  but  they  do  a 
large  business^  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  their  sales  amounted  to 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  A.  "  You  are  right  Their  sales  last 
year,  it  is  said,  were  half  a  millioa  of  dol* 
lar^." 

Mr.  W.  "Only.tWnk  of  that  I  »* 

The  personal  liberality  of  Arthur  Tap* 
pan  kept  pace  with  his  mercantile  pros- 
perity. There  were  few  philanthropic  or 
missionary  undertakings^of  the  day  to  which 
hexBd  not  contribute* 

III  September,   1807,.  tbe  ''Joumal  of 


Commerce'^  was  oomraenced  on  his  sole 
responsibility.  In  1831  he  became  inter- 
ested in  efforts  then  making  to  suppress 
licentiousness. 

While  on  a  visit  to  London  in  1810^  he 
had  attended,  one  Sunday  evening,  the  reli- 
gious exercises  at  the  Magdalen  Asylum^ 
in  Blackfriars  Road.  Some  inquiry  as  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  institution  in* 
terested  him,  and  when  the  opportunity  of- 
fered, he  lent  his  aid  here  to  the  formation 
of  a  Magdalen  Sodety,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  periodical  entitled  "  Mc- 
Dowairs  Journal,"  devoted  to  reform.  The 
articles  in  this  paper  created  great  excite- 
ment at  the  time,  and  the  report  of  the 
Magdalen  Sodety,  published  in  June,  183 1, 
was  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  a  grand 
jury  whose  foreman  was  the  elder  of  a 
Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Tappan,  as  the 
President  of  the  Sodety,  and  one  of  the 
committee  whose  names  appeared  with  the 
report,  was  threatened  with  personal  vio^ 
lence* 

His  interest  in  the  subject  of  emandpar 
tion  had  aiisen  long  before  this  period.  He 
had  corresponded  with  Wilberforce,  and 
had  watched  with  great  anxiety  the  move- 
ments of  the  American  Colonization  So* 
dety,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Henry 
Clay  in  1816.  Mr.  Tappan  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  but  soon  withdrew  from 
it  The  opinion  he  came  to  concerning  its 
utility  is  perhaps  best  set  forth  by  the  reply 
of  Daniel  Webster,  who  in  his  palmiest 
dajTS,  in  presence  of  a  committee  appointed 
in  Boston  to  report  a  constitution  of  a  so- 
dety to  be  call^  the  Massachusetts  Coloni- 
aation  Sodety,  said : 

I  cannot  give  my  sanctioa  to  the  object^  for  I  tas 
that  it  originated  in  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  thi  free  ne- 
groe«  in  order  to  render  slavery  more  secure,  and  I 
will  haw  nothing  t>>  do  with  it 

Mr.  Webster's  views  must  have  subse- 
quently undergone  a  change,  for  he  after- 
wards made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  parent 
sodety  in  Washington.  Years  afterward,  in 
1850,  during  the  agitation  attending  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  a  resolution 
relating  to  Daniel  Webster  was  offered  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Anti-Slavery  Sodety,  which  embodied 
two  verees  of  Whittier*s  "Ichabod,"  be 
ginning : 

Of  all  wt  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  po%er  remains— 
A  Mien  anger*  pride  of  thought 

Still  stBMg  in  cbaittii. 

Appeided  to  for  his  reasons  for  brcakii^ 
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with  the  Colonization  Society,  Mr.  Tappan 
gave  them  in  a  published  letter  (March, 
iS33)»  which  fixed  his  future  course  as  an 
anti -slavery  agitator. 

Then  came  the  declaration  of  principles 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
which  drew  the  Ime  of  demarcation  so  dis* 
tinctly  that  by  no  possibility  could  emanci- 
pation and  colonization  now  be  looked  upon 
as  interchangeable  terms.  Speaking  of  the 
negroes,  the  declaration  ran  : 

Causes  beyond  the  control  of  die  human  ynVL 
must  prevent  their,  ever  rising  to  equality  with  the 
whites.  The  managers  consider  it  clear  that  causes 
exist,  and  are  operating,  to  prevent  their  improve- 
ment and  elevation  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  a 
class,  in  this  country,  which  are  fixed,  not  only  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  ^  of 
atty  Auman  ppwer.  Christianity  cannot  do  for  them 
here  what  it  will  do  for  them  in  Africa.  This  is  not 
the  £ault  of  the  colored  man,  nor  of  ikt  whiU  man, 
nor  of  Christianity ;  but  it  is  an  ordination  of  Proth 
idemct^  and  no  more  to  be  dianged  than  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Previous  to  this  came  the  excitement  at- 
tending the  project  of  establishing  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  a  high  school  ''  for  colored 
youth."  It  had  Arthur  Tappan's  approval 
and  pledges  of  pecuniary  aid,  but  so  furious 
was  the  storm  of  local  opposition,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  cries,  "A  negro  college  by 
the  side  of  Yale  I  "  "  The  City  of  Elms  dis- 
graced forever  ! "  that  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  April,  1830,  Mr.  Tappan  heard  that 
one  W.  L.  Garrison  had  been  convicted  of 
libel  in  Baltimore,  for  publishing,  with  com- 
ments,' the  iaiCi  that  a  ship-owner  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  taken  slaves  "  as  freight  '*  to 
New  Orleans,  and  that  by  sentence  of  the 
court  he  was  imprisoned  for  lack  of  means 
to  pay  the  fine  and  costs.  Garrison  was 
personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Tappan,  but  his 
sympathy  was  aroused,  and  he  silently  paid 
the  amount  necessary  to  free  him.  Mr. 
Garrison  ascertained  bow  his  liberation  had 
been  effected,  and  on  his  way  home.called 
to  thank  Mr.  Tappan.  It  was  thus  they 
became  acquainted. 

The  poet  Whittier  had  written  to  Henry 
Clay  to  use  his  influence  with  his  Baltimore 
friends  in  Garrison's  behal£  Clay  replied 
that  he  intended  to  have  assisted  him 
through  Niles  of  the  "Register,"  but  had 
ijeen  anticipated  by  Mr.  Tappan. 

**  The  Liberator  **  was  established  hi  1833. 
Then  came  "The  Emancipator"  (New 
York,  1833).  Then  John  G.  Whittier*s 
pamphlet,  of  which  Mr.  Tappan  published 
an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  for  gratui- 


tous distribution.    It  was  for  lending  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  to  a  friend  that  Dr.  Cran 
dall  was  tried,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  old  city  prison  at  Washington. 

Later  there  were  exciting  public  discus- 
sions in  New  York  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  colonization  and  immediate  eman- 
cipation. Then  came  a  cadi  (October  2, 
1S33)  for  the  formation  of  an  abolition 
society.  Immediately  there  appeared  a 
counter  notice  of  a  "  Southern  "  meeting  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  This  meant  seri- 
ous trouble  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  two  meet- 
ings were  held  separately  at  other  places. 
Nevertheless,  symptoms  alarming  to  the 
public  peace  broke  out  at  every  public  man- 
ifestation of  the  existence  of  the  society. 
One  of  its  meetings,  appointed  for  the  4th 
of  July,  1834,  at  which  an  oration  was  to  be 
delivered  by  David  Paul  Brown  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  an  ode  by  John  G.  Whittier, 
was  violently  broken  up.  Then  followed 
attacks  on  churches  and  the  residences  of 
individuals  known  to  entertain  abolition 
sentiments.  For  nearly  two  weeks  the  mob 
reigned,  when  it  became  evident  that  if  not 
put  an  end  to  it  would  go  beyond  its  anti- 
abolition  programme.  It  was  then  quickly 
suppressed  by  the  authorities. 

During  these  riots  the  New  York  "  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,"  edited  by  James  Watson 
Webb,  declared : 

It  is  time,  for  the  reputation  of  the  dty,  and  per- 
haps for  the  welfare  of  themselves,  that  these  abo- 
litionists and  amalgamators  should  know  the  ground 
on  which  they  stand.  Now  we  tell  them,  that  when 
they  openly  and  publicly  promulgate  doctrines  which 
outrage  public  feelings,  they  have  no  right  to  demand 
pnrtection  from  the  people  they  thus  insult 

This  tone  was  mainly  coincided  in  by  the 
entire  political  press  of  the  city,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  "Evening  Post," 
then  a  Democratic  paper  edited  by  William 
Leggett 

The  remaining  portion  of  Arthur  Tap- 
pan's  career  foils  within  the  recollection  of 
the  present  generation.  For  a  fiill  portrait- 
ure of  his  character  and  the  incidents  of  his 
mercantile  and  personal  career,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  this  "  Life  " — z  biography 
of  solid  merits. 

M.  Tainb's  new  volume,  on  "  Art  in  the 
Netherlands  '*  (Leypoldt  &  Holt),  is,  as  iu 
predecessors  have  been,  as  interesting  to 
lovers  of  literature  pure  and  shnple  as  to 
students  of  art ;  and  it  is  still  as  possible  as 
ever  to  be  guiltless  of  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  special  subjects  he  discusses,  and  yet  to 
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find  peculiarly  readabk  all  that  he  has  to 
say  about  the  philosophy  of  art  Indeed,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  the  general 
reader  who  always  rates  him  most  highly ; 
so  skilful  a  generalizer  as  he,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  so  close  an  observer,  and  the 
master  of  a  style  so  simple  and  charming, 
could  hardly  hdl  of  popularity — adroit  gen- 
eralizing being  always  attractive  to  people 
who  like  to  get  at,  or  to  fancy  that  they  get 
at,  the  kernels  of  things  without  the  prelimi- 
nary trouble  of  cracking  their  shells.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume, 
which  we  suppose  is  likely  to  interest  a 
majority  of  M.  Taine*s  readers  more  than 
anything  else  which  the  book  cbntains ;  and 
that  not  so.  much,  and  very  likely,  in  the  case 
of  many  who  will  find  it  suggestive  reading, 
not  at  all  because  it  indicates  the  root  dif- 
ferences between  Italian  and  Flembh  art, 
but  because  speculauons  on  the  vexed 
question  of  races,  by  whomsoever  made, 
have  a  £[iscination  for  the  general  reader 
not  unlike  that  which  sufficiently  untechni- 
cal  medical  works  have  over  him,  and,  as 
we  suppose,  for  a  kindred  reason.  It  is  a 
clever  parallel  which  M.  Taine  draws  be- 
tween the  Latini^d  and  the  Germanic 
races,  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  examin- 
ing their  different  art  expressions — ^a  paral- 
lel in  which  the  German  seems  on  the  whole 
to  have  the  best  of  it,  but  which  is  still  not 
so  barren  in  implied  compensations  for  his 
rival,  that  it  does  not  suggest  the  doubt 
whether  the  ideal  man  would  not  rather  be 
found  by  adding  balance  and  self-restraint  to 
the  X^tin,  than  quickness  of  perception  and 
spirituality  to  the  G^man. 

After  this  preliminary  discussion,  the  his- 
tory of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art  for  the  last 
four  centuries  is  given  succinctly  and  yet 
with  sufficient  fulness  of  detail.  The  influ- 
ence of  soil  and  climate,  of  political  institu- 
tions and  social  habits,  upon  the  artistic  ex- 
pression of  a  people,  is  analyzed  with  great 
acuteness;  though  here  again  M.  Taine 
seems  likely  to  be  giving  less  valuable  hints 
to  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  is  especially 
addressing  himself  than  pleasure  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  man  of  letters.  Nevertheless, 
everything  seems  to  be  said  about  art  in 
the  Low  Countries  which  the  most  gener- 
ous candor  would  admit  of;  and  if,  after  M. 
Taine  has  exhausted  his  praises,  the  reader 
sees  still  sufficient  reason  for  rating  Italian 
art,  die  most  perfect  flowering  of  the  Latin 
races,  with  all  its  dangerous  refinement  and 
Dofaflity,  above  the  htaXthy  but  uninspiring 
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product  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art,  the  rea- 
sons for  such  a  preference  are  to  be  looked 
for  rather  in  the  nature  of  things  than  in 
any  undue  bias  which  this  book  has  given 
him. 

"  A  Practical  I'reatise  on  the  Differential 
and  Intc^al  Calculus,  with  some  of  its  Ap- 
plications to  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,"  by 
William  G.  Peck,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Columbia 
College,  and  of  Mechanics  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  supplies  an  actual  want  in  colleges 
and  schools  of  science.  The  book  is  suffi- 
ciently compact  in  form  and  simple  in  treat- 
ment to  be  accomplished  by  the  student  in 
the  time  usually  allotted  to  the  subject ;  and 
yet  sufficiently  extended  to  furnish  adequate 
preparation  for  the  solution  of  scientific 
problems.  The  definitions  and  elementary 
principles  being  stated  and  clearly  explained, 
the  author  obeys  the  Horatian  precept. 

Semper  ad  erentum  festinat,  et  in  m«iias  rea, 

Non  secus  ac  notaa,  auditorem  rapit 

The  whole  of  the  differential  calculus  (ex- 
clusive of  examples  and  applications)  is 
compressed  into  thirty  small  octavo  pages, 
without  resort  to  the  device  of  making  a 
subject  easy  by  merely  omitting  all  that  is 
difficult  The  discussions  of  the  several 
subjects  of  curvature  are  exact,  brie^  and 
in  great  part  new  either  in  substance  or  in 
development  and  application.  The  deduc- 
tion of  the  rules  for  maxima  and  minima, 
without  the  use  of  Taylor's  or  any  similar 
formula,  b  ingeniously  accomplished  and 
happily  illustrated.  The  integral  calculus 
is  made  as  simple  as  can  well  be  done  with- 
out emasculating  it  The  formulas  for  in- 
tegration, and  the  devices  by  which  expres- 
sions to  be  integrated  are  brought  under 
some  known  integrable  form,  are  given  in 
great  number  and  variety,  and  cover  all 
practical  cases.  The  rules  and  principles 
throughout  the  work  are  illustrated  and  en- 
forced by  numerous  examples,  well  chosen 
to  familiarize  a  student  with  the  treatment 
of  all  classes  of  quantities.  In  the  last 
thirty- five  or  forty  pages,  the  manner  of 
applying  the  calcidus  is  exemplified  by  the 
solution  of  a  variety  of  problems  in  mechan- 
ics and  astronomy.  The  general  formulas 
for  centre  of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia,  and 
motion  of  a  material  point  are  deduced,  and 
application  of  them  is  then  made  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  segment,  of  a 
parabolic  area,  etc. ;  to  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia of  a  line,  of  a  cylinder,  etc. ;  to  uni* 
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(broily  varied  motion ;  to  bodies  falling  un> 
der  the  influence  of  gravity  regarded  as 
variable,  under  which  is  deduced  a  formula 
for  computing  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
body  falling  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the 
sun,  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  theory  of  the  generation  and  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  sun's  heat  by  showers  of  meteors ; 
to  the  attraction  of  homogeneous  spheres ; 
to  orbital  motion,  in  which  the  orbits  of 
heavenly  bodies  are  treated,  etc,  etc. 

The  author  has  throughout  treated  the 
calculus  as  an  instrument  for  use  rather 
than  as  an  end  of  study,  and  has  based 
his  treatise  on  the  method  of  infinitesimals. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  avoid  extended 
theoretical  discussion  as  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  a  differential,  the  character  of  a 
differential  coefficient,  and  whether,  in  ob- 
taining it,  anything  and  what  has  been  re- 
jected ;  a  discussion  which,  when  employed, 
usually  convinces  a  beginner  that  the 
science  is  based  upon  a  species  of  mathe- 
matical legerdemain.  He  explains  in  a 
final  note  the  method  of  limits,  and  de- 
monstrates that  the  results  obtained  by  it 
and  by  the  infinitesimal  method  are  always 
identical.  The  discussion  so  long  continued 
and  voluminously  urged  as  to  the  value  of 
the  differential  is  futile,  save  as  a  metaphysi- 
cal pastime.  Let  any  value  be  assigned  to 
it  that  may  satisfy  the  judgment  or  please 
the  fancy — it  is  of  use  simply  in  obtaining 
the  differential  coefficient  By  this  latter 
are  determined  curvature,  maxima  and 
minima,  laws  of  force,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  results  to  which  the  calculus  leads.  To 
dracover  the  law  which  conifects  a  differen- 
tial coefficient,  the  derivative,  with  its  func- 
tion the  primitive,  is  the  object  of  the  differ- 
ential cakulus ;  and  this  may  be  discovered 
as  the  laws  of  nature  are,  by  the  collation 
of  results  or  effects.  The  object  of  the  in- 
tegral calculus  is  to  pass  from  a  given  de- 
rivative to  its  primitive.  Both  the  primi- 
tive and  the  derivative  are  independent  of 
the  differential  of  either  function  or  variable, 
and  the  reladon  between  them  is  of  neces- 
sity independent  of  the  methods  by  which 
that  relation  is  established.  The  same  re- 
lation is  found  to  exist  whether  the  method 
of  limits  or  the  method  of  infinitesimals  is 
employed ;  these  methods  and  their  results 
are  therefore,  in  tA\  cases,  logfcally  identi- 
cal. The  latter  melfhod  is  to  be  preferred 
when  med,  as  in  the  work  before  us,  con^ 
sistently,  being  the  more  easily  explained 
and  readily  oomprehended,  and  the  one 
adopted  in  all  practical  investigations. 


In  **  Aspcndale,"  by  Harriet  W.  Preston 
(Roberts  Bros.),  Miss  Preston  has  adopted 
somewhat  the  method  of  Arthur  Helps. 
Like  that  author,  she  uses  the  imaginative 
part  of  her  work,  the  story  proper,  as  a  mere 
frame,  by  means  of  which  to  group  graceful- 
ly critical  and  philosophical  disquisitions 
upon  various  subjects.  Still  our  New  Eng- 
land authoress  is  by  no  means  an  imitator 
of  the  suave  English  critic  and  humanha- 
rian.  "  Aspendale's  "  distinct  individuality 
and  mimistakable  flavor  of  New  England 
life  stamp  it  at  once  as  the  product  of  an 
original  mind.  The  peculiar  charm  of  this* 
book  is  a  certain  delicacy,  purity,  and  clean 
finish,  which  are  its  essential  qualities  both 
in  thought  and  style.  The  criticisms  are  es- 
pecially good,  well  developed  and  well  ex- 
pressed. "  Aspendale '  *  is  so  little  of  a  story 
that  it  is  impossible  to  criticise  it  as  such. 
However,  we  can  at  least  venture  to  assert 
that  it  has  dramatic  qualities  of  a  sufficiently 
h)gh  order  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  an  excel* 
lent  result  in  any  work  in  which  the  author- 
ess should  give  her  imagination  freer  scopei 
There  is  no  plot,  no  love  or  love-making; 
no  psychological  or  dramatic  development 
of  persons  or  situations  ;  the  characters  talk 
and  do  nothing  else,  and  yet  it  would  be  dtf^ 
ficuU  to  recall  among  recent  novels  any 
characters  of  more  marked  individuality. 
The  serene,  noble,  womanly  Christine,  the 
sweet,  sympathetic  Zoe,  and  the  friends  they 
gather  about  them  in  their  quiet  home,  are 
living  and  breathing  men  and  women,  and 
are  felt  to  be  so,  even  although  we  arc  never 
allowed  to  see  them  in  any  more  adventu- 
rous scenes  than  can  be  afforded  in  the 
staid,  decorous,  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a 
New  England  drawing-room.  To  have 
achieved  this  result  with  so  few  of  the  usual 
accessories  of  the  novelist,  we  consider  evi- 
dence of  real  power.  The  rigidity  and 
narrowness  which  are  the  least  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  New  England  society,  are  exceed- 
ingly adverse  to  the  development  of  himgi- 
nadve  literature.  There  is  a  deep  sadness 
in  "  Aspendale,"  felt  rather  than  expressed, 
reflective  perhaps  rather  than  innate.  We 
recognize  in  it  the  legitimate  fruit  of  a  soci- 
ety in  which  the  intellect  is  necessarily  cttl- 
tivated  to  the  detriment  of  a  rich*,  spontane- 
.ous,  emotional  nature;  in  wMeh  hosts  of 
noble  and  cultivated  irom»en,  like  Christine 
and  Zoej  find  no  freer,  nobler  vent  for  their 
invellectual  and  social  aspirations  than  th^ 
discussion  of  *^dreadfii1  cM  qoestSons,**  fr^v- 
win  and  the  like,  sewing  drdei,  and  Bee^ 
thoven*8  or  Chopin's  music ;  of  a  society, 
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in  a  word,  m  which  there  are  forty  thousand 
more  women  than  men. 

•*My  Summer  in  a  Garden,**  by  Charles 
budley  Warner  (Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  & 
Co.),  is  a  book  for  a  rainy  day,  for  a  sun- 
shiny afternoon,  for  one  skilled  in  horticul- 
ture, for  one  totally  ignorant  of  it,  for  a  man 
in  low  spirits,  for  a  woman  who  is  gay,  for  a 
hypochondriac,  for  the  man  in  full  health, 
and,  in  short,  for  any  other  man.  Horticul- 
ture, practical  wisdom,  select  vegetables,  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  silver-skin  onions 
are  all  set  before  you  wherefrom  to  choose  ; 
and,  as  our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
H.  Breitmann  has  it, 

Yoa  help*  yourself,  by  dander, 
To  shimmerin'  crowns  of  gold. 

Here,  for  example,  aire  some  of  them : 

Woman  always  did,  from  the  first,  make  a  muss  in 
a  garden. 

Eternal  gardening  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

What  a  man  needs  in  a  garden  is  a  cast-iron  back 
with  a  hinge  in  it 

llie  striped  bug  has  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 

Sunday  schools  do  not  sufficiently  impress  upon 
diildren  the  danger  from  snakes  and  othen^ise  of  go- 
ing into  the  neighbors'  gardens. 

I  am  ashamed  to  take  people  into  my  garden  and 
have  them  notice  the  absence  of  onbns.  It  is  very 
marked.  In  onion  is  strength  :  the  onion  in  hs  satin 
wrappings  is  amon<s;  the  roost  beautiful  of  vegetables ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  that  represents  the  essence  of 
things.  It  can  almost  be  said  to  have  a  soul.  You 
take  off  coat  afler  coat,  and  the  onion  is  still  there  ; 
and  when  the  last  one  is  removed  who  dare  say  that 
the  onion  itself  is  destroyed,  though  you  cannot  weep 
over  its  departed  spirit  ?  If  there  is  any  one  thing  on 
this  £illen  earth^  that  the  angels  in  heaven  weep  nvsr 
more  than  another,  it  is  the  onion. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  spangles  from  these 
sdntillating  pages.  Mr.  Warner  has  well 
merited  of  the  Republic.  We  owe  him 
gratitude,  and  herewith  return  him  thanks. 

CURRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE.* 
German  literature,  so  rich,  so  strong,  30 
national,  and  so  purely  idiomatic,  is  never- 
theless ceaselessly  occupied  with  the  impor- 
tation and  assimilation  of  all  the  literary  and 
intellectual  wealth  of  other  lands,  of  strange 
tongues,  and  of  foreign  idioms,  upon  which 
it  can  lay  its  hand. 

Scarcely  a  literary  production  of  real  value 
exists  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modem, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  a  German  dress. 
It  is  this  ceaseless  appropriation  of  all  that 
»  valuable  in  thought — no  matter  under 
what  sky  it  was  bom— which  has  given  the 

•  Works  herein  notictd  may  be  had  of  E.  Steiger, 
Ormaa  bookseller,  17  Frankfort  street 
20 


language  and  literature  of  Germany  its 
wonderful  richness  and  variety.  We  com- 
mend this  foct  to  the  reflection  of  the  ex- 
dusives  among  us  who  look  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  a  foreign  language  as  a  patent  in- 
sult to  our  own.  Surely  we  can  slake  our 
thirst  at  other  springs  without  thereby  poi- 
soning our  pure  well  of  English  unde^led  ? 

Independently  of  German  versions  of  a 
mass  of  foreign  scientific  and  literary  works, 
the  latest  German  publications  include 
translations  of  the  following  ptiets  of  other 
lands  :  A  new  translation  of  Beranger,  by 
Adolf  Lann  (author  of  the  new  Parisian 
sketches) ;  two  versions  of  Tennyson's 
" Aylmer*s  Field,"  by  Gerbel  and  Werner; 
a  translation  of  Calderon  de^  la  Barca*s 
"  Life  a  Dream,"  by  Paul  Herlth  ;  of  Scott's 
"I^dy  of  the  Lake,"  by  L.  Freytag;  of 
"  The  Ludad  "  of  Camoens,  by  J.  Donner ; 
and  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  by  Alexan- 
der Reikhart. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Galaxy  we 
made  brief  mention  of  what  German  schol- 
ars have  done  for  the  cultivation  of  Dante 
literature,  but  acddentally  neglected  to 
speak  of  a  new  life  of  Dante  and  commen- 
tary on  his  works,  by  Scartazzini,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  Italian  name,  is  a  thor- 
oughly German  author.  The  tkle  of  his 
book  is  **  Dante  Alighieri,  seine  Zeit,  sein 
Leben,  und  seine  Werke." 

Another  exceUent  life  of  Dante,  already 
long  and  well  known  in  Germany,  is  that  by 
Wegele. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Impend- 
ing calamity  of  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Mlihl- 
bach.  The  bolt  has  fallen.  Four  volumes  of 
"  Kaiser  Joseph  und  sein  Landsknecht,  His- 
torischer  Roman,  von  Luise  Mahlbach," 
-have  been  published  in  Leipsia  But  the  mis- 
fortune does  not  stop  here.  There  is  more  of 
it  to  come,  for  those  foiu:  volumes  are  an- 
nounced as  only  the  first  part  {Erst^  Abihei- 
itffig).  How  much  more  is  in  reserve  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  our  English  historical 
readings  we  are  familiar  with  the  term 
LanzJ^ndcA/'^niC3iX\\ng  a  soldier.  Laftds- 
,  kntcht  is,  substantially,  the  same  word. 

In  this  novel,  Mrs.  Miihlbach's  hero  is  an 
Interesting  young  gentleman.  He  appears 
as  a  student — and  a  scamp— -seduces  and 
runs  away  with  the  young  wife  of  a  wealthy 
dtizen,  goes  through  various  edifying  ad- 
ventures, and  finally  becomes  the  Lands* 
knecht  or  soldier  of  Joseph  the  Second 
The  period  of  the  novel  is  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century.     In  this  book  Mrs.  MiihK 
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bach  makes  free — and  we  may  say  very 
free — ^use  of  Hormayr's  **  Austrian  Plu- 
tarch," and  lajrs  under  heavy  contribution 
•ther  semi-historical   works/  such  as  the 

Rhenish  Antiquary." 

To  ail  this  there  would  be  no  objection, 
if,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  period  she 
chronicles,  the  authoress  had  constructed 
her  episodes,  and  filled  up  the  gaps  left  by 
•the  authorities  used,  with  sketches  histori- 
cally conforming  in  spirit  and  in  tone  to 
their  portraiture  of  society  at  that  epoch. 
So  far  from  doing  this,  she  does  not  appear 
to  have  studied  them  sufficiently  to  prevent 
her  from  filling  into  the  most  serious  and 
sometimes  laughable  blunders  and  anach- 
ronisms, especially  in  the  important  matters 
(for  the  historical  romance)  of  costume  and 
manners.  Thus,  for  instance,  her  univer- 
sity student  of  the  last  century,  as  pictured 
in  "  Kaiser  Joseph,"  is  not  the  student  who 
was  known  to  the  subjects  of  Maria  The- 
resa, but  the  modem  German  student  of 
i830-i84a 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  possess 
an  immense  and  varied  reading  capacity.  It 
is  one  which  savors  or  devours  everything, 
from  excellence  to  trash,  and  with  corre- 
sponding presence  or  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion. Now  mediocrity  loves  Miihlbach,  and 
we  therefore  have  a  well-grounded  fear  that 
an  English  translation  of  **  Kaiser  Joseph  " 
would  pay,  and  may  therefore  appear. 

A  historical  novel  of  real  merit,  as  com- 
pared with  "  Kaiser  Joseph,"  is  ^*  A  Throne 
without  Money"  '{£tn  Thron  und  kein 
Geld),  by  Amely  Bolte.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Baireuth  during  the  time  of  Frederica 
Wilhelmina,  the  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  presents  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  absurd  pretension  and  ridiculous  affec- 
tation of  the  petty  German  princes  of  that 
day.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  princess  above  named  (wife 
of  the  Margraf  of  Baireuth)  which  admira- 
bly and  authentically  portrays  the  small 
German  court  of  the  period  These  me- 
moirs constituted  one  of  Carlyle's  most 
useful  and  reliable  authorities  in  his  prep- 
armtkm  of  his  **  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great" 

Concerning  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
Gennany  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  re- 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  we  have 
not  seem  a  more  decided  and  trustworthy  in- 
dication of  its  depth  and  extent  than  is  made 
manifest  by  three  works  lately  published  : 

I.  "Elsass  und  Lothringen  sind  und 
bleiben  unser." 


2.  ''Elsass  und  Lothringen.  NachweiSi 
wie  diese  Provinzen  dem  deutschen  Reiche 
verloren  gingen." 

3.  "Elsass  und  Lothringen  und  Sire 
Wiedergewinnung  fiir  Deuttchland." 

These  works  are  intrinsically  valuable^ 
and  are  the  more  significant  as  coming  from 
the  pens  of  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  German  literature.  Pursuing  dip 
ferent  systems,  and  presenting  them  in  dif* 
ferent  styles,  these  writers  yet  aU  aim  at 
one  object,  and  they  all  argue  for  the  reten- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  conquered  French 
provinces.  From  stout  old  Wolfgang  Men* 
zel,  who  leads  off  with  "  Ours  they  are  and 
must  remain,"  this  was  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected. Nothing  else  could  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  looked  for  from  the  friend 
of  the  elder  Jahn ;  from  a  veteran  of  the 
liberation  war  of  Germany ;  from  a  man  of 
such  enthusiastic  patriotism  as  to  be  classed 
by  the  Germans  themselves  as  a  Deutsch- 
thiimler ;  from  the  lifelong  enemy  of  French 
influence,  French  manners,  and  French 
fashions — a  Franzosenfresser  in  short — a  de- 
vourer  of  Frenchmen. 

Just  here  an  episode. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  articlCf 
during  an  interesting  interview  with  Wolf- 
gang Menzel,  Vx  his  own  house  in  Stuttgard, 
heard  from  him  a  highly  characteristic  out- 
burst of  this  anti-Gall ican  feeling.  The 
conversation  had  turned  on  the  two  rev- 
olutions— ^American  and  French — and  Men- 
zel, in  contrasting  them,  diew  attention  to 
an  American  engraving  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
hung  on  the  wall  "  Look  at  these  men," 
he  said.  "Notice  the  sober  dignity,  the 
calm  resolution  in  the  countenances  and 
attitudes  of  all  of  them.  There  is  no  va- 
poring, no  threats,  no  stilted  declamation, 
and,  above  all,  no  theatrical  gesture.  Every- 
thing there  is  deliberate,  resolute,  noble. 
Now  suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  equal 
number  of  Frenchmen  had  assembled  for  a 
like  purpose.  What  would  you  have  be- 
held? Confiision,  excitement,  passionate 
oratory.  Some  would  have  been  striding 
up  and  down,  some  mounted  on  chairs  or 
tables.  All  would'  have  been  in  motion, 
gesticulating,  crying,  singing,  or  embracing 
each  other,  and  this  with  the  mosttheatrical 
gesture  and  attitude,  all  aiming  at  melo- 
dramatic  or  pictorial  effect.".  And  in  this 
strain  he  continued  for  some  minutes. 

American  students  of' German  literature 
may  obtain  a  very  £ur  estimate  of  Wolf- 
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gang  Menzers  literary  ability  from  his  "  His- 
tory of  German  Literature,"  a  really  valua- 
ble work,  of  which  we  have  an  admirable 
English  translation  by  Professor  Feltoo 
(Bobton :  Milliard,  Gray  &  Co^  1840). 

The  second  work  on  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine is  by  Adolf  Schmidt,  who  treats  the 
subject  from  the  scientifrc-hlstorical  point 
of  view. 

The  third  is  by  Adolf  Wagnef,  who  does 
not  dwell  on  the  historical  question,  but 
lays  more  stress  upon  the  question  of  na- 
tionality, language,  and  social  customs. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  Adolf  £be- 
ling  produced  his  *'  New  Pictures  of  Mod- 
cm  Paris  "  [^Nau  Bilder  aus  dent  modernen 
ParU\  a  work  in  two  volumes,  frill  of  life- 
like sketches  of  what  was  then  most  nota- 
ble in  Paris — the  Imperial  family,  literature, 
amusements,  bourgeois  life,  theatres,  aris- 
tocratic scandal,  and  all  that  made  up  the 
peculiar  attractions  and  cliaracteristics  of 
the  social  Second  Empire.  The  destruc- 
tion of  all  this  life  amd  activity  by  the  war 
appears  to  have  drawn  fresh  attention  to 
Herr  Ebcling's  "Pictures,"  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  bright  and  pleasure-seeking 
eapital  which — so  most  probably  think  our 
German  friends — ^has  been — Ilium  fuiP — ^but 
never  again  will  be.  Oar  German  author 
appears  to  have  caught  something  of  the 
light  hand  of  the  French  faulletonisU,  and 
gives  us  racy  and  lively  sketches  of  what  is 
(or  was)  .most  likely  to  strike  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  in  Paris.  It  abounds  in  anecdotes 
of  bourgeois,  aristocrat.  Emperor,  and 
Empress,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly 
chatty  books  of  the  season. 

A  German  writer  of  high  standings- 
Adolf  Lann — ^has  complimented  America 
and  American  literature  by  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  literary  reputation  and  the 
pemonal  character  of  Washington  Irving 
(••Washington  Irving,  Ein  Lebens-  und 
Charakterbild ").  In  his  pre&ce  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  Irving  as  a  leader  in  the 
path  of  tastefril  and  attractive  treatment  of 
history,  and  the  founder  of  an  epoch  in  the 


history  of  American  literature,  inasmuch 
as  we  may  with  his  advent  date  the  com- 
mencement of  an  American  school  of  his- 
tory whose  most  distinguished  names  may 
now  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
best  European  historians.  But,  adds  our 
author,  it  is  less  the  distinguished  historian 
and  writer  than  the  charming  and  pecu- 
liarly attractive  personality  of  Washington 
Irving  as  a  man  which  now  demands  our 
attention. 

"We  have  here  in  (Germany  a  very  su- 
perficial idea  of  the  long,  active,  and  event- 
fril  life  of  Washington  Irving — ^a  life  pos- 
sessed of  much  more  interest  and  incidents 
than  the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  au- 
thors. In  his  personal  experience  and 
movements  we  find  reflected  the  striking 
events  of  both  hemispheres,  and,  still  more, 
a  view  of  the  mental  and  literary  movement 
in  America.  Although  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  was,  in  the  fill  lest  sense  of 
the  term,  the  life  of  an  author,  he,  never- 
theless, in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travel, 
came  in  contact  more  or  less  intimateiy  with 
the  most  important  and  influential  charac- 
ters of  the  period.  Extraordinarily  gifted 
with  acute  power  of  perception,  he  was  a 
close  and  correct  ot^erver,  and  had  the 
enviable  faculty,  through  his  amiable 
disposition  and  conciliatory  manners,  of 
finding  himself  everywhere  at  home,  and 
with  the  warmest  reception  from  stran- 
gers." 

"The  more  admirable  aspects  of  his 
character,"  continues  Herr  Lann,  "  are  spe- 
dally  displayed  in  his  letters,  written  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  from  all  parts  of  tli|p 
world ;  and  I  find  it  a  duty,  in  strict  justice, 
to  abandon  any  fruitless  attempt  properly  to 
represent  him  in  this  respect  otherwise 
than  by  allowing  his  own  letters  tospealc 
for  him." 

The  author  of  course  makes  free  use  ot 
Irving*s  letters,  as  edited  by  Peter  Irving, 
of  his  works,  of  "  Irvingiana,"  published  in 
New  York  in  1860^  and  other  American 
publications. 
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MEMORAND  A. 

By  Mark  Twain. 


THE  COMING  MAN. 

General  Dewlap  G.  Lovel,  minister  to 
Hong- Wo,  has  resigned  and  returned  to  this 
country.  His  successor  will  not  be  ap- 
pointed at  present  Som%  of  General  Lov- 
el's  friends  are  nominating  him  for  the  va- 
cant English  mission,  [/t^m  in  all  the  pa- 
pers.] 

What  a  jar  it  gave  me  !  For  as  I  am  a 
true  man,  I  thought  it  meant  my  old  fellow- 
soldier  in  the  Nevada  militia,  General  Dun- 
lap  G.  Lovel.  And  so  I  read  it  again,  and 
again,  and  once  more,  and  repeatedly — and 
with  ever  augmenting  astonishment  But 
at  last  I  grew  calmer  and  began  to  scruti- 
rfize  the  "internal  evidences  "  of  this  item. 
They  were  equal — ^part  for,  and  part  against 
my  Lovel.  For  instance,  my  Lovel,  who 
always  thought  gunpowder  tea  was  made 
from  ordinary  gunpowder  boiled  instead  of 
burned  (and  will  still  think  so  until  he  sees 
this  paragraph),  is  guileless  enough  to  go 
on  wearing  a  military  title  gained  as  Briga- 
dier in  a  militia  which  never  saw  service 
even  in  a  Fourth  of  July  procession,  and 
consider  it  a  distinction  far  from  ridiculous. 
Consequently  this  general  is  as  likely  to  be 
my  general  as  another's.  But  then  the  re- 
maining point  of  evidence  is  against  us-^ 
namely,  that  this  Minister  Lovel  has  re- 
signed. So  it  is  not  my  Lovel  after  all. 
For  my  Lovel  would  not  have  resigned. 

No ;  my  Lovel  is  a  man  who  can  always 
be  relied  upon — a  man  who  would  be  faith- 
ful to  the  death.  If  intrusted  with  an  office, 
he  would  cling  to  that  office  until  it  was 
abolished.    I  am  acquainted  with  my  LoveU 

The  distinct  evidence  is  against  my  Lovel, 
and  yet  that  lifting  of  a  serene,  unblinking 
gaze  aloft  to  the  awful  sublimity  of  St 
James's,  from  the  remote  insignificance  of 
the  U.  S.  embassage  to  Hong- Wo,  with  Its 
.  candle-box  for  an  official  desk,  and  boiled 
beans  three  times  a  day  for  subsistence,  and 
peanuts  on  Sunday  for  grandeur,  is  so  pre- 
cisely like  my  Lovel  I 

But  with  sorrow  I  own  that  this  General 
Lovel  is/^^wlap  G.,  while  mine  is  oAly />«»«- 
lap  G.  Consequently  they  are  not  the  same 
—-far  from  it  Yet  it  is  possible  that  a  kind 
word  from  me  may  attract  attention  and 
sympathy  to  my  poor  Lovel,  and  thus  help 


a  deserving  man  to  fortune.  So  let  me  go 
on. 

General  P.  Edward  O'Connor  has  done 
the  highest  and  faithfullcst  and  best  military 
service  in  Mormondom,  that  ever  has  been 
rendered  there  for  our  country.  For  about 
seven  years  or  such  a  matter  he  has  made 
both  Brigham  and  the  Indians  reasonably 

civil  and  polite.    Well .    However,  I  see 

by  the  papers  that  General  O'Connor  has 
tua  been  appointed  Governor  of  Utah,  as 
the  Padfic  coast  desired.  I  cannot  think 
how  I  came  to  wander  off  to  General 
O'Connor,  for  he  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  my  General  LoveL  Therefore  I 
will  drop  him  and  not  digress  again.  I  now 
resume. 

When  the  nation  rose,  years  ago,  Dunlap 
G.  Lovel  of  Virginia,  Nevada  (Territory), 
flew  to  arms  and  was  created  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  the  territorial  militia ;  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart  he  swore  an  oath  that  he 
never  would  budge  from  his  post  till  the 
enemy  came.  Colonel  O'Connor  flew  to 
arms  and  put  down  the  Indians  and  the 
Mormons,  and  kept  them  down  for  years — 
and  fought  his  gallant  way  up  through  bul- 
lets and  blood  to  his  brigadier-generalship. 
But  this  is  not  a  biography  of  General 
O'Connor.  Hang  General  O'Connor  I  It 
is  General  Lovel  I  desh-e  to  speak  o£ 

General  Lovel — how  imposing  he  looked 
!n  his  uniform  1  He  was  a  very  exceedingly 
microscopic  operator  in  wild-cat  silver-min- 
ing stocks,  and  so  he  could  not  wear  it 
every  day ;  but  then  he  was  always  rpady 
when  a  fireman  was  to  be  buried  or  a  rela- 
tive hung.  And  he  did  look  really  beauti- 
ful, any  of  the  old  citizens  will  say  that  It 
was  a  fine  sight  i^hen  all  the  militia  turned 
out  at  once.  The  territorial  population 
was  some  20,000  then,  and  the  Territorial 
militia  numbered  139  persons,  including 
regimental  officers,  three  major  and  eleven 
brigadier-generals.  General  Lovel  was  the 
eleventh. 

I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  distinctly  the 
several  engagements  General  Lovel  was  in, 
but  I  remember  the  following,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  prominence : 

When  Thompson  Billings  the  desperado 
was  captured,  Lovel's  brigade  guarded  the 
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front  door  of  the  jail  that  night  It  was  well 
for  Billings  that  he  left  by  the  back  door ; 
for  it  was  always  thought  that  if  he  had 
come  out  the  front  way  he  would  have  been 
shot 

At  the  great  Sanitary  Ball  in  Carson  City, 
General  Lovel  was  present  in  his  uniform. 

When  the  Legislature  met  in  1863,  Gen- 
eral  Lovel  and  brigade  were  promptly  on 
duty,  either  to  do  honor  to  them  or  protect 
the  public,  I  have  forgotten  which. 

He  was  present  in  his  uniform  with  his 
men,  to  guard  the  exit  of  the  Legislature  of 
1862,  and  let  the  members  retire  in  peace 
with  the  surplus  steel  pens  and  stationery. 
This  was  the  Legislature  that  confirmed  his 
appointment  as  Brigadier-General.  It  also 
elected  as  enrolling  clerk  of  its  House  of 
Representatives  a  militia  chieftain  by  the 
name  of  Captain  G.  Murphy,  who  could  not 
write.  This  was  a  misunderstanding,  how- 
ever, rather  than  a  blunder,  for  t)ie  Legisla- 
ture of  1862  did  not  know  it  was  necessary 
he  should  know  how  to  write. 

When  the  Governor  delivered  his  fare- 
well address,  General  Lovel  «and  brigade 
were  there,  and  never  gave  way  an  inch  till 
it  was  done. 

General  Lovel  was  in  several  other  engage- 
ments, but  I  cannot  call  them  to  mind  now. 

By-and-by  the  people  began  to  feel  that 
General  Lovel's  military  services  ought  to 
be  rewarded.  So  some  one  suggested  that 
he  run  as  an  independent  candidate  for  U. 
S.  Senator  (for  Nevada  was  become  a  new- 
fledged  State  by  this  time).  Modest  as  this 
old  soldier  was,  backward  as  he  was,  natu- 
rally diffident  as  he  was,  he  said  he  would 
do  it,  and  he  did.  M  was  commonly  reported 
and  steadfastly  believed  by  everybody  that 
he  spent  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  "  put- 
ting up  "  a  legislative  delegation  from  Vir- 
ginia City  which  should  fight  under  his 
Senatorial  banner.  And  yet  that  man 
WAS  NOT  ELECTED.  I  not  ouly  State  it,  but 
I  swear  to  it  Why,  unless  my  memory  has 
gone  entirely  crazy,  that  polluted  Legislature 
never  even  mentioned  his  name  I 

What  was  an  old  public  servant  to  do  af- 
ter such  treatment  ?  Shake  the  dust  from 
his  sandals  and  leave  the  State  to  its  self- 
invited  decay  and  ruin.  That  was  the 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  the  one  he 
did  pursue.  He  knew  a  land  where  worth 
A  always  recognized,  a  city  where  the  na- 
tion's faithful  vassal  cannot  know  the  cold 
band  of  neglect — Washington.  He  went 
there   in   Andrew   Johnson's    time.     He 
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probably  got  Captain  John  Nye  to  use  his 
"influence  "  for  him — ha  1  ha  I 

What  do  we  behold  a  grateful  nation  in- 
stantly do  ?  We  see  it  send  General  O'Con- 
nor— ^no,  I  mean  General  Lovel — to  repre- 
sent us  as  resident  minister  at  oriental 
Hong- Wo  I 

No,  no,  no— I  have  got  it  all  wrong 
again.  It  is  not  my  Dun-lap,  but  some- 
body's Dew-lap  that  was  sent 

But  might  it  not — no,  it  cannot  be  and  is 
not  my  Lovel  whose  "friends"  are  pomt- 
ing  him  towards* august  St  James's.  The 
first  syllable  of  the  name  is  so  different 
But  my  Lovel  would  do  very  well  indeed 
for  that  place.  I  am  aware  that  he  knows 
no  French,  and  is  not  certain  of  his  English. 
But  then  our  foreign  represenatives  seldom 
know  the  "language  of  diplomacy"  any- 
how. I  do  not  know  that  he  has  any  edu- 
cation to  speak  of-— am  confident  he  has 
not — ^but  cannot  a  man  learn?  I  am  not 
even  certain  that  he  knows  enough  to  come 
in  when  it  rains,  but  I  say  it  again,  and  re- 
peat and  reiterate  it,  cann«t  a  man  i^am  f 
We  need  a  person  at  such  a  lordly  court  as 
the  British  who  is  well-bred  and  gentleman- 
ly in  his  appearance  and  address,  a  man  ac- 
customed to  the  dignities  and  proprieties  of 
the  highest  and  best  society.  There  is  not  a 
barkeeper,  a  desperado,  an  editor,  or  an  In- 
dian in  Nevada  but  will  speak  in  terms  of 
respect  of  Dun-lap  G.  Lovel,  and  say  that 
he  always  worthily  bore  himself  among  the 
very  cream  of  society  in  that  critical  and 
exacting  community.  We  want  no  mere 
unconsidered  "Mr."  at  the  Court  of  St 
James's ;  we  want  a  person  with  a  title  to  his 
name — a  General,  nothing  less.  My  Genend 
would  answer.  He  could  tell  those  old 
field-marshals  from  India  and  Abyssinia 
something  about  soldier-life  which  would 
be  new  to  them,  perhaps.  But  above  all, 
we  want  a  great-brained,  profound,  diplo- 
matic genius  at  the  Court  of  St  James's— 
a  man  surcharged  with  experience  likewise. 
Now  if  this  deep,  this  bottomless  Hong- 
Wooian  diplomat  were  only  Dun-lzp  G. 
Lovel — ^but  no,  it  is  Dew-lap.  But  my 
General  would  be  a  great  card  for  us  in 
England,  and  I  wish  we  could  have  him. 
Contemplate  him  in  Motley's  place.  Think 
of  my  dainty  Lilliputian  standing  in  Brob* 
dingnag  Motley's  shoes,  and  peeping  out 
smartly  over  the  instep  at  the  Great  Powers. 
It  would  be  a  thing  to  bless  and  honor  a 
heedful  Providence  for — this  consummation. 

Who  are  the  "  friends  "  who  desire  the 
appointment  of  that  other  Lovel,  I  wonder  I 
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If  that  Lovel  were  my  Lovel,  I  sKould  think 
the  term  "friends"  referred  to  "Captain" 
John  Nye,  of  the  lobby,  Washington,  a  man 
whom  I  love  to  call  "  the  Wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment," because  if  you  could  see  him 
backing  members  up  into  corners  by  the 
button-hole,  and  "influencing"  them  in 
favor  of  Ihis,  that,  and  the  other  Lovel 
whom  the  back  settlements  have  cast  up  un- 
digested, you  would  believe  as  I  do,  that  our 
Government  could  net  proceed  without  him. 
But  sorrow  to  me,  this  Lovel  is  Dew-lap, 
and  mine  is  totally  another  man — Dun-lap. 
L^t  it  ga  I  care  not  And  yet  my  heart 
knows  I  would  worship  that  President  who 
should  show  my  fading  eyes  and  failing  life 
the  spectacle  of  "  General "  Dun-lap  G. 
Lovel  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St  James*s, 
and  "Captain"  John  Nye,  of  the  lobby, 
Washington,  Secretary  of  Legation.  I 
would  be  content  to  die  then— entirely  con- 
tent And  so  with  loving  zeal  I  add  my 
name  to  the  list  of  "General  Lovefs 
friends  "  who  are  "  nominating  him  for  the 
vacant  English  mission." 


A  BOOK  REVIEW. 

BYK.  B.  W. 

In  his  preface  to  this  highly  interesting 
volume*  Professor  Huxley  says : 

To  the  historiographer  the  most  interesting  peri- 
od of  reMarch  is  that  where  history  proper  loses  itself 
in  the  vague  mist  of  msrthologic  shadow.  I1ie  child- 
hood of  nations  has  always  been  a  fiivorite  subject  of 
investigation.  To  separate  the  type  from  the  &ct ; 
the  symbol  from  the  thing  symbolized ;  the  ideal  from 
the  real ;  to  regroup  the  disintegrated  (higments,  and 
from  the  materials  thus  gathered  to  construct  a  firm 
and  trustworthy  superstructure  on  which  the  mind 
may  rest  in  tranquil  confidence ;  this  has  ever  been 
and  ever  will  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  pursuits 
to  which  th^  cultured  intellect  can  be  devoted.  If 
then  we  seek  the  childhood  of  nations  as  a  fi^vored 
field  for  philosophic  speculation,  may  we  not  with 
equal  propriety  turn  to  the  semper-existent  Motion  qf 
childreMt  seek  out  the  origin  of  their  traditions,  trace 
the  development  of  their  customs,  and  interpret  by 
the  light  of  history  and  reason  their  orally  transmitted 
lore?  Herein  is  a  new  field  for  speculative  research. 
Hence  may  be  derived  results  the  most  fiu'-reaching 
prescience  could  not  forecast ;  and  even  childhood's 
games  may  thus  attain  an  eihinenoe  in  the  realms  of 
thought  undreamt  of  by  purblind  meUphysidans  of 
the  dormant  ages  I 

This  extract  shows  sufficiently  the  spirit 
in  which  the  author  of  "  Vestiges  of  the  Cre- 

•  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Development,  and 
Transmission  of  the  Games  of  Childhood,  in  all  Ages 
and  of  every  Nation,  with  Notes.  Critical,  Analytical, 
and  Historical"  By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL, 
D..  F.  R.  S.  Author's  edition.  New  York :  Sbelton 
ft  Brochen.    i  vol  samo.,  pp>  498 


ation"  has  imdertaken  a  work  which,  to 
many,  might  seem  scarcely  worthy  the  time 
and  labor  evidently  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
the  high  position  in  the  scientific  world  its 
author  enjoys.*  Following  out  the  idea  of 
similarity  between  the  childhood  of  nations 
and  the  nationality  of  childhood,  Professor 
Huxley  says,  p.  76 : 

DisraeU,  in  his  "Antenitiea  of  Uteratare,**  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  religion  of  Druidism  was 
one  only  possible  to  a  people  not  yet  emerged  from  a 
state  of  mental  childhood.  The  British  Druids  coo- 
stituted  a  sacred  and  secret  society,  religious,  politi- 
cal, literary,  and  military.  In  the  rude  mechanism 
of  society  in  a  state  of  pupilbge,  the  first  elements  of 
government,  however  puerile,  were  the  levers  to  lift 
and  sustain  the  barbaric  mind.  Invested  with  all 
privileges  amd  immunities,  amid  that  transcient  om- 
nipotence which  man,  in  his  first  fiseble  condition,  can 
confer,  the  wild  children  of  society  crouched  together 
before  those  illusions  which  superstition  so  easily 
forges.  Whatever  was  tanght  was  forbidden  to  be 
written,  and  not  only  their  doctrines  and  their  sd* 
ences  were  veiled  ib  sacred  obscurity,  but  ^be  Jaws 
whidi  they  made  and  the  traditions  of  their  mytholo- 
gy were  oraL  The  Druids  were  the  common  Others 
of  the  British  youth,  iot  they  were  their  sole  educa- 
tors, and,  for  the  most  part,  progenitors.  Could  tfie 
parallel  be  more  exact  ? 

Descending  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular consideration  of  his  subject.  Profes- 
sor Huxley  traces  objectively  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  childish  games  known  in  this 
country,  such  as  marbles,  ring-taw,  leap- 
frog, etc.,  and  others  which  have  been  prac- 
tised from  time  immemorial  by  the  youth  of 
every  clime  and  age.  Speaking  of  the  game 
of  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley,  oh,  which  is 
found  to  have  originated  in  a  mystic  sym- 
bolism similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
dances  of  the  so-called  Shakers  of  to-day,  he 
says: 

llie  allegory  constantly  presented  in  the  religious 
chants  of  the  Aryans  reveals  a  fi-eshness  which  ren- 
ders their  interpretation  easy.  It  is  sufficient  to  read 
the  Rig-veda  to  be  convinced  that  naturalism— that  is 
to  say,  the  study  of  physical  nature— couUtuted  tlie 
foundation  of  the  worship  of  those  pastoral  peoples 
who  then  occupied  the  Punjaub,  and  later  emigrated 
to  the  northeriy  plains  of  Hmdoostan.  It  is  the  di- 
rect product  of  that  poetical  and  anthropomorphic 
spirit  which  personifies  'all  objects,  all  phenomena* 
and  is  the  unvaryii^  form  imagiDatloa  takes  at  its 
awakening. 

The  lengthy  extracts  already  made  render 
it  impossible  even  to  allude  to  many  of  the 
most  entertaining  topics  of  this  exhaustive 
work ;  but  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
traditions  exhumed  from  the  buried  records 
of  the  past  is  that  which  relates  to  the  game 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  unfortunate  domestic  re- 
lations riiould  ever  affect  the  social  status  of  a  gi«%t 
and  learned  writer ;  but  this  afibrds  no  just  ground  far 
(fiqNiting  the  logical  results  of  the  inductive  system. 
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of  hop  Scotch.  The  Professor  traces  clear- 
ly the  practice  of  this  pastime  as  far  back  as 
the  invention  of  the  morris  and  broadsword 
dances  of  the  Scottish  clansmen  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  sug- 
gests, rather  than  positively  ascribes,  its  .or- 
igin to  the  boyish  imiution  of  their  parents' 
warlike  sports,  by  the  youthful  Bruces  and 
Douglasses  of  the  period.  He  gives,  how- 
ever, for  what  it  is  worth,  a  quaint  tradition 
which  carries  the  origin  of  this  game  back 
almost  to  the  garden  of  Eden — ^back,  in  fact» 
to  Cain  and  Abel  in  person.     .... 

[To  economize  space,  I  lea^e  out  the  tra- 
dition, and  also  the  arguments  which  the  re- 
viewer offers  in  support  of  its  claims  to  prob- 
ability.— Editor  Memoranda.] 

There  is  a  superficial  objection  which  may 
be  made  to  the  reception  of  this  theory  of 
the  origin  of  hop  Scotch,  and  it  is  obvious. 
To  have  used  these  words,  Cain  and  Abel 
must  have  spoken  English.  Granted.  But 
the  explanation  is  really  very  simple.  Adami^ 
was  an  Aryan,*  and,  necessarily,  Cain  and 
Abel  were  Aryans  also.  Now  the  roots  of 
all  languages  are  found  in  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  tongues.  Professor  Huxley  gives 
numerous  instances  (most  of  which  are  well 
known  to  philologists)  of  radical  identity  be- 
tween words  in  use  in  several  of  the  modern 
languages  at  the  present  day  and  those  of 
the  most  primitive  nations  of  the  globe. 
The  reader  familiar  with  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages will  have  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  author  in  his  philological  demonstration 
of  the  innate  possibility  that  Cain  and  Abel 
may  have  given  this  name  to  this  game — 
that  is,  that  the  sound  and  the  idea  intended 
were  the  same,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  the  spelling  may  have  differed.  But 
this  is  a  minor  point  The  most  interesting 
demonstration,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
algebraic  formula  by  which  Professor  Hux- 
ley proves  a  similar  conclusion.  It  shall  be 
our  final  extract,  but  we  cannot  ijefrain  from 
giving  it  entire,  ih  the  Professor's  own 
words: 

Representing:  the  two  known  qnalities  Cain  and 
Abel  hf  the  letters  C  and  A,  we  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: Let  xBthe  language  used  by  Cain,  and  x,  the 
language  used  by  Abel.  Also,  let  yethe  language 
n^  used  by  Cain,  and  y,  the  language  noi  used  by 
AbeL    Then 

l-»x+y,  or  all  the  langtuige  used  by  Cain,  and 
la'x+y,  or  all  the  language  used  by  AbeL 

•  The  Hebrei»-a,  it  will  be  remembered,  do  not  ap- 
pear among  die  brotherhood  of  nations  until  the 
Abr;)hamic  era.  In  th  s  respect  the  Moeaic  cosmog- 
ony is  fully  sustained  by  Sanscrit  writers  as  well  as  by 
the  Chinese  philosopher  Confudua,  who  flourished 
146  yean  B.  C 


The  tipie  is  assumed  to  be  that  at  which  ths  game 
was  at  its  height. 

Then,  p  -»-  p,  being  the  respective  probabilities  that 
any  particular  words  were  used,  we  have : 
Cpx  -f  cpyaed ;  and 
Ap,x,  +  ap,y,«Bal. 
Adding  the  two  equations; 

Cpx  +  ap.x, + cpy  +  ap,y.  =a»cl  +  at 
Cpx  +  ap,x,  =cl + al=»cpy«»ap.y 
But  since  y^o,  we  may  omit  the  quantities  contain- 
ing that  symi)ol,  and 

Cpx+ap^,sBcl+al,  or 
Cpxscl  and 

d. 
Cx— 

P  , 

Ap,x.aal, 

al,    But, 
Ax,*— 
P 
p«.x  when  x  words  are  conndered,  and 
p.=»i  when  X,  woids  are  considered.    Therefore,  add- 
ing the  two  equations  again,  we  havb 
Cx+ax.s»d  +  al. 
Thus  proving  that  Cain  used  x  words  and  Abd 
used  X,  word<    Q.  £.  D. 

Enough  has  been  given,  we  think,  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  our  readers  in  this,  all 
things  considered,  remarkable  book.  It  is 
enough  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  patient 
research  and  philosophical  deductions  of  the 
student  and  the  thinker  have  here  unearthed 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
present  age,  a  wealth  of  quaint  and  curious 
information  which  has  long  lain  buried  in 
oblivion,  or  existed  only  among  the  ana  of 
that  pigmy  nation  which  exists  among  us 
and  around  us,  but  which,  until  Professor 
Huxley  became  its  historian  and  interpreter, 
was  not  of  us. 

[I  wish  to  state  that  this  review  came  to  me  fixnh 
some  Philadelphia  person  entirely  unknown  to  me  : 
but  as  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  thing, 
I  thought  it  must  be  good,  and  therefore  have  pub- 
lished it.  I  have  heard  of  Professor  Huxley  before, 
and  knew  that  he  was  the  author  of  Watts's  hymns* 
but  I  did  not  know  before  that  he  wrote  **  Vestiges  of 
Creation."  However,  let  it  pass— I  suppose  he  did, 
since  it  is  so  stated.  I  have  not  yet  seen  his  new 
work  about  children,  and  moreover,  I  do  not  want  to, 
for  all  this  reviewer  thinks  so  much  of  it.  Mr.  Hux- 
ley is  too  handy  with  his  alate*pendl  to  suit  me.— 
Editor  Mbmgranoa.] 


THE  TONE-IMPARTING  COMMITTEE. 
When  I  get  old  and  ponderously  respect- 
able, only  one  thing  will  be  able  to  make 
me  truly  happy,  and  that  will  be  to  be  put 
on  the  Venerable  Tone-Imparting  Commit- 
tee of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sit  on  the  platform,  solemn 
and  imposing,  along  with  Peter  Cooper, 
Horace  Greeley,  etc,  etc,  and  shed  momen- 
tary feme  at  second  hand  on  obscure  lec- 
turers, draw  public  attention    to  lectures 
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which  would  otherwise  clack  eloquently  to 
Bounding  emptiness,  and  subdue  audiences 
into  respectful  hearing  of  all  sorts  of  unpop- 
ular and  outlandish  dogmas  and  isms.  That 
is  what  I  desire  for  the  cheer  and  gratifica- 
tion of  my  gray  hairs.  Let  me  but  sit  up 
there  with  those  fine  relics  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  Period  and  give  Tone  to  an  in- 
tellectual entertainment  twice  a  week,  and 
l>e  so  reported,  and  my  happiness  will  be 
complete.  Those  men  have  been  my  envy 
for  a  long,  long  time.  And  no  memories  of 
my  life  are  so  pleasant  as  my  reminiscence, 
of  their  long  and  honorable  career  in  the 
Tone-imparting  service.  I  can  recollect  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  them  on  the  platforms 
just  as  well  as  I  can  remember  the  events 
of  yesterday.  Horace  Greeley  sat  on  the 
right,  Peter  Cooper  on  the  lefl,  and  Thomas 
Jefiferson,  Red  Jacket,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  John  Hancock  sat  between  them.  This 
was  on  the  22d  of  December,  1799,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  state  funeral  of  George 
Washington  in  New  York.  It  was  a  great 
day,  that — ^a  great  day,  and  a  very,  very  sad 
one.  I  remember  that  Broadway  was  one 
mass  of  black  crape  from  Castle  Garden 
nearly  up  to  where  the  City  Hall  now 
st^ds.  The  next  time  I  saw  these  gentle- 
men officiate  was  at  a  ball  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  money  and  medicines  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Horace  Greeley  occupied  one  side  of  the 
platform  on  which  the  musicians  were  ex- 
alted, and  Peter  Cooper  the  other.  There 
were  other  Tone-imparters  attendant  upon 
the  two  chiefs,  but  I  have  forgetten  their 
names  now.  Horace  Greeley,  gray-haired 
and  beaming,  was  in  sailor  costume — ^white 
duck  pants,  blue  shirt,  open  at  the  breast, 
large  neckerchief,  loose  as  an  ox-bow,  and 
tied  with  a  jaunty  sailor  knot,  broad  turn- 
over collar  with  star  in  the  comer,  shiny 
black  little  tarpaulin  hat  roosting  daintily 
far  back  on  head,  and  flying  two  gallant 
long  ribbons.  Slippers  on  ample  feet, 
round  spectacles  on  benignant  nose,  and 
pitchfork  in  hand,  completed  Mr.  Greeley, 
and  made  him,  in  my  boyish  admiration, 
every  inch  a  sailor,  and  worthy  to  be  the 
honored  great-grandfather  of  the  Neptune 
he  was  so  ingeniously  representing.  I  shall 
never  forget  him.  Mr.  Cooper  was  dressed 
as  a  general  of  militia,  and  was  dismally  and 
oppressively  warlike.  I  neglected  to  re- 
mark, in  the  proper  place,  that  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  whose  aid  the  ball  was  given 
h^d  just  been  sent  in  from  Boston — this  was 
during  the  war  of  1812.     At  the  grand  na- 


tional reception  of  La£ayette,  in  1824, 
Horace  Greeley  sat  on  the  right  and  Peter 
Cooper  on  the  left.  The  other  Tone-im- 
parters  of  that  day  are  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just  now.  I  was  in  the  audience  when 
Horace  Greeley,  Peter  Cooper,  and  other 
chief  citizens  imparted  tone  to  the  great 
meetings  in  favor  of  French  liberty,  in  1S48. 
Then  I  never  saw  them  any  more  until  here 
lately ;  but  now  that  I  am  living  tolerably 
near  the  city,  I  run  down  every  time  I  see  it 
announced  that  "Horace  Greeley,  Peter 
Cooper,  and  several  other  distinguished  cit- 
izens will  occupy  seats  oa  the  platform ; " 
and  next  morning,  when  I  read  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  phonographic  report  that 
**  Horace  Greeley,  Peter  Cooper,  and  sever- 
al other  distinguished  citizens  occupied  seats 
on  the  platform,"  I  say  to  myself,  "Thank 
God,  I  was  present"  Thus  I  have  been  en> 
abled  to  see  these  substantial  old  friends  of 
mine  sit  on  the  platform  and  give  tone  to  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  and  lectures  on  agri- 
culture, and  lectures  on  stirpiculture, 
and  lectures  on  astronomy,  on  chem- 
istry, on  miscegenation,  on  "Is  Man  De- 
scended firom  the  Kangaroo?"  on  veteri- 
nary matters,  on  all  kinds  of  religion,  and 
several  kinds  of  politics;  and  have  seen 
them  give  tone  and  grandeur  to  the  Four- 
legged  Girl,  the  Siamese  Twins,  the  Great 
Egyptian  Sword  Swallower,  and  the  Old 
Original  Jacobs.  Whenever  somebody  is 
to  lecture  on  a  subject  not  of  general  inter- 
est, I  know  that  my  venerated  Remains  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period  will  be  on 
the  platform ;  whenever  a  lecturer  is  to  ap- 
pear whom  nobody  has  heard  of  before,  nor 
will  be  likely  to  seek  to  see,  I  know  that 
the  real  benevolence  of  my  old  friends  will 
be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  they 
will  be  on  the  platform  (and  in  the 
bills)  as  an  advertisement;  and  when- 
ever any  new  and  obnoxious  deviltry 
in  philosophy,  morals,  or  politics  is  to 
be  sprung  upon  the  people,  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  these  intrepid  old  heroes 
will  be  on  that  platform  too,  in  the  interest 
of  full  and  free  discussion,  and  to  crush 
down  all  narrower  and  less  generous  souls 
with  the  solid  dead  weight  of  their  awful 
respectability.  And  let  us  all  remember 
that  while  these  inveterate  and  imperishable 
presiders  (if  yon  please)  appear  on  the  plat- 
form every  night  in  the  year  as  regularly  as 
the  volunteered  piano  from  Steinway*s  or 
Chickering's,  and  have  bolstered  up  and  giv- 
en tone  to  a  deal  of  questionable  merit  and 
obscure  emptiness  in  their  time,  they  have 
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also  diversified  this  inconsequential  service 
by  occasional  powerful  uplifting  and  uphold- 
ing of  great  progres^ve  ideas  which  smaller 
men  feared  to  meddle  with  or  countenance. 


THE  DANGER  OF  LYING  IN  BED. 
The  man  in  the  ticket  office  said : 
"  Have  an  accident  insurance  ticket,  also  ?  " 
**No,"  I  said,  after  studying  the  matter 
over  a  little.   •*  No,  I  believe  not ;  I  am  going 
to  be  travelling  by  rail  all  day  to-day.  How- 
ever, to-morrow  I  don't  travel    Give  me 
one  for  to-morrow."  ^ 

The  man  looked  puzzled.     He  said  : 
*f  But  it  is  for  accident  insurance,  and  if 

you  arc  going  to  travel  by  rail ** 

"  If  I  am  going  to  travel  by  rail,  I  shan't 
need  it  Lying  at  home  in  bed  is  the  thing 
/am  afraid  oC" 

I  had  been  looking  into  this  matter.  Last 
year  I  travelled  twenty  thousand  miles,  al- 
most entirely  by  rail ;  the  year  before,  I 
^ravelled  over  twenty-five  thousand  miles, 
half  by  sea  and  half  by  rail ;  and  the  year  be- 
fore that  I  travelled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ten  thousand  miles,  exclusively  by  rail.  I  sup- 
pose if  I  put  in  all  the  little  odd  journeys 
here  and  there,  I  may  say  I  have  travelled 
sixty  thousand  tniles  during  the  three  years 
I  have  mentioned.  And  never  an  accident. 
For  a  good  while  I  said  to  myself  every 
morning :  **  Now  I  have  escaped  thus  far, 
and  so  the  chances  are  just  that  much  in- 
creased that  I  shall  catch  it  this  time.  I 
will  be  shrewd,  and  buy  an  accident  ticket." 
And  to  a  dead  moral  certainty  I  drew  a 
blank,  and  went  to  bed  that  night  without  a 
joint  started  or  a  bone  splintered.  I  got 
tired  of  that  sort  of  daily  bother,  and  fell  to 
buying  accident  tickets  that  were  good  for  a 
month.  I  said  to  myself,  "  A  man  cai^t  buy 
thirty  blanks  in  one  bundle." 

But  I  was  mistaken.  There  was  never  a 
prize  in  the  lot  I  could  read  of  railway 
accidents  every  day — the  newspaper  atmos- 
phere was  foggy  with  them ;  but  somehow 
they  never  came  my  way.  I  found  I  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  accident 
business^  and  had  nothing  to  show  for  it 
My  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  I  began 
to  hunt  around  ibr  somebody  that  had  won 
in  this  lottery.  I  found  plenty  of  people 
who  had  invested,  but  not  an  individual  that 
had  ever  had  an  accident  or  made  a  cent 
I  stopped  buying  accident  tickets  and  went 
to  ciphering.  The  res«lt  was  astounding. 
The  peril  lay  not  in  tilavkluno,  but 
IN  staying  at  home. 
I  banted  up  statistics,  and  was  amazed  to 


find  that'  after  all  the  glaring  newspaper 
headings  concerning  railroad  disasters,  less 
than  three  hundred  people  had  really  lost 
their  lives  by  those  disasters  in  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months.  The  Erie  road  was  set 
down  as  the  most  murderous  in  the  list  It 
had  killed  forty-six — or  twenty-six,  I  do  not 
exactly  remember  which,  but  I  know  the 
number  was  double*  that  of  any  other  road. 
But  the  fact  straightway  suggested  itself  that 
the  Erie  was  an  immensely  long  road,  and 
did  more  business  than  any  other  line  in  the 
country;  so  the  double  number  of  killed 
ceased  to  be  matter  for  surprise. 

By  further  figuring,  it  appeared  that  be- 
tween New  York  and  Rochester  the  Erie 
ran  eight  passenger  trains  each  way  every 
day — sixteen  altogether  ;  and  carried  a  daily 
average  of  6,000  persons.  That  is  about  a 
million  in  six  months — the  population  of 
NcTV  York  city.  Well,  the  Erie  kills  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-three  persons  out  of  its 
miUion  in  six  months ;  and  in  the  same 
time  13,000  of  New  York's  million  die  in 
their  beds  I  My  flesh  crept,  my  hair  stood 
on  end.  "This  is  appalling!"  I  said. 
"  The  danger  isn't  in  travelling  by  rail,  but 
in  trusting  to  those  deadly  beds.  I  will 
never  sleep  in  a  bed  again." 

I  had  figured  on  considerably  less  than 
one-half  the  length  of  the  Erie  road.  It 
was  plain  that  the  entire  road  must  trans- 
port at  least  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple every  day.  There  are  many  short  roads 
running  out  of  Boston  that  do  fully  half  as 
much ;  a  great  many  such  roads.  There 
are  mj^ny  roads  scattered  about  the  Union 
that  do  a  prodigious  passenger  business. 
Therefore  it  vjras  fair  to  presume  that  an 
average  of  2,500  passengers  a  day  for  each 
road  in  the  country  would  be  about  correct 
There  are  846  railway  lines  in  our  country, 
and  846  times  2,500  are  2,115,00a  So  the 
railways  of  America  move  more  than  two 
millions  of  people  every  day;  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people  a  year,  without 
counting  the  Sundays.  They  do  that,  too— 
there  is  no  question  about  it ;  though  where 
they  get  the  raw  material  is  clear  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  arithmetic  ;  for  I  have 
hunted  the  census  through  and  through,  and 
I  ^d  that  there  are  not  that  many  people 
in  the  United  States,  by  a  matter  of  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  at  the  very  least 
They  must  use  some  of  the  same  people 
over  again,  likely. 

San  Francisco  is  one-eighth  as  populous 
as  New  York  ;  there  are  60  deaths  a  week 
in  the  former  and  500  a  week  in  the  latter— 
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if  they  have  luck.  That  is  3,120  deaths  a 
year  in  San  Francjsco,  and  eight  times  as 
many  in  New  York — say  about  25,000  or 
s6,ooa  The  health  of  the  two  places  is  the 
same.  So  we  will  let  it  stand  as  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  this  will  hold  good  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  consequently  25,000 
out  of  every  million  of  people  we  have  must 
die  every  year.  Thai  amounts  to  one- 
fortieth  of  our  total  population.  One  mil- 
lion of  us,  then,  die  annually.  Out  of  this 
million  ten  or  twelve  thousand  are  stabbed, 
shot,  drowned,  hanged,  poisoned,  or  meet 
a  similarly  violent  death  in  some  other  pop- 
ular way,  such  as  perishing  by  kerosene 
lamp  and  hoop-skirt  conflagrations,  getting 
buried  in  coal  mines,  falling  off  housetops, 
breaking  through  church  or  lecture-room 
floors,  taking  patent  medicines,  or  commit- 
ting suicide  in  other  forms.  The  Erie  railroad 
kills  from  23  to  46  ;  the  other  845  railroads 
kill  an  average  of  one-third  of  a  man  each ; 
and  the  rest  of  that  million,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  the  appalling  figure  of  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  s^x  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  corpses,  die  naturally 
in  their  beds ! 

You  will  excuse  me  from  taking  any  more 
chances  on  those  beds.  The  raib-oads  are 
good  enough  for  me. 

And  my  advice  to  all  people  is,  Don*t 
stay  at  home  any  more  than  you  can  help ; 
but  when  you  have  got  to  stay  at  home  a 
while,  buy  a  package  of  those  insurance 
tickets  and  sit  up  nights.  You  cannot  be 
too  cautious. 

[One  can  see  now  why  I  answered  that 
ticket  agent  in  the  manner  recorded  at  the 
top  of  this  sketch.] 

The  moral  of  this  composition  is,  that 
thoughtless  people  grumble  more  than  is 
fair  about  railroad  management  in  the 
United  States.  When  we  consider  that 
every  day  and  nijjht  of  the  year  full  fourteen 
thousand  railway  trains  of  various  kinds, 
freighted  with  life  and  armed  with  death,  go 
thundering  over  the  land,  the  marvel  is,  not 
that  they  kill  three  hundred  human  beings 
in  a  twelvemonth,  but  that  they  do  not  kill 
three  hundred  times  three  hundred  I 

— __  % 

ONE  OF  MANKIND'S  BORES. 
I  SUPPOSE  that  if  th^e  is  one  thing  in  the 
world  more  hateful  than  another  to  all  of 
us,  it  is  to  have  to  write  a  letter.  A  pri- 
vate letter  especially.  And  business  let- 
ters, to  my  thinking,  are  very  little  pleas- 
anter.  Nearly  all  the  enjoyment  is  taken 
out  of  every  letter  I  get  by  the  reflection 


that  it  must  be  answered.  And  I  do  so 
dread  the  afl[liction  of  writing  thofie  answers, 
that  often  my  first  and  gladdest  impulse  is 
to  burn  my  mail  before  it  is  opened.  For 
ten  years  I  never  felt  that  sort  of  dread  at 
all,  because  I  was  moving  about  constantly, 
from  dty  to  city,  from  State  to  State,  and 
from  country  to  country,  and  so  I  could 
leave  all  leUers  unanswered  if  I  chose,  and 
the  writers  of  them  would  naturally  suppose 
that  I  had  changed  my  post-office  and 
missed  receiving  my  correspondence.  But 
I  am  "cornered**  now.  I  cannot  use 
that  form  of  deception  any  more.  I  am 
anchored,  and  letters  of  all  kinds  come 
straight  to  m«  with  deadly  precision. 

They  are  letters  of  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions, and  they  treat  of  everything.  I  gen- 
erally read  them  at  breakfast,  and  right 
often  they  kill  a  day's  work  by  divcriin^j 
my  thoughts  and  fancies  into  some  new 
channel,  thus  breaking  up  and  making  con- 
fusion of  Aie  programme  of  scribbling  I 
had  arranged  for  my  working  hours.  After 
breakfast  I  clear  for  action,  and  for  an  hour 
try  hard  to  write ;  but  there  is  no  getting 
back  into  the  old  train  of  thought  after  such 
an  interruption,  and  so  at  last  I  give  it  up 
and  put  off  further  effort  till  next  day.  One 
would  suppose  that  I  would  now  answer 
those  letters  and  get  them  out  of  the  way ; 
and  I  suppose  one  of  those  model  young 
men  we  read  about,  who  enter  New  York 
barefoot  and  live  to  become  insolent  million- 
aires, would  be  sure  to  do  that ;  but  I  don't. 
I  never  shall  be  a  millionaire,  and  so  I  dis- 
dain to  copy  the  ways  of  those  men.  I  di4 
not  start  right  I  made  a  fatal  mistake  to 
begin  with,  and  entered  New  York  with 
boots  on  and  above  forty  cents  in  my  pocket 
With  such  an  unpropitious  beginning,  any 
efforts  of  mine  to  acquire  great  wealth  would 
be  frowned  upon  as  illegitimate,  and  I 
should  be  ruthlessly  put  down  as  an  impos- 
tor. And  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  decline  to  fbl- 
low  the  lead  of  those  chrysalis  Croesuses  and 
answer  my  correspondents  with  commercial 
promptness.  I  stop  work  for  the  day,  and 
leave  the  new  letters  stacked  up  along  with 
those  that  came  the  day  before,  and  the  day 
before  that,  and  the  day  before  that,  and  so 
on.  And  by-and-by  the  pile  grows  so  large 
that  it  begins  to  distress  me,  and  then  I  at- 
tack it  and  give  full  five  and  sometimes  six 
hours  to  the  assault  And  how  many  of  the 
letters  do  I  answer  in  that  time?  Never 
more  than  nine ;  usually  only  five  or  six. 
The  correspondence  clerk  in  a  great  mer- 
cantile house  would  answer  a  hundred  in 
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that  many  hoars.  But  a  man  who  has 
spent  years  in  writing  for  the  press  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  such  facility 
with  a  pen.  From  old  habit  he  gets  to 
thinking  and  thinking,  patiently  puzzling  for 
minutes  together  over  the  proper  turning  of 
a  sentence  in  an  answer  to  some  unimpor- 
tant private  letter,  and  so  the  precious  time 
slips  away. 

It  comes  natural  to  me  in  these  latter 
years  to  do  all  manner  of  composition  la- 
boriously and  ploddingly,  private  letters  in- 
cluded. Consequently,  1  do  fervently  hate 
letter-writing,  and  so  do  all  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  men  I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  above  remarks  are  by  way  of  expla- 
nation and  apology  to  parties  who  have 
written  me  about  various  matters,  and  whose 
letters  I  have  neglected  to  answer.  I  tried 
in  good  faith  to  answer  them— tried  every 
now  and  then,  and  always  succeeded  in 
clearing  off  several,  but  always  as  surely 
left  the  majority  of  those  received  each 
week  to  lie  over  till  the  next  The  result 
was  always  the  same,  to  wit:  the  unan- 
swered letters  would  shortly  begin  to  have 
a  reproachful  look  about  them,  next  an  up- 
braiding look,  and  by-and-by  an  agg^ressive 
and  insolent  aspect ;  and  when  it  came  to 
that,  I  always  opened  the  stove  door  and 
made  an  example  of  them.  The  return  of 
cheerfulness  and  the  flight  of  every  feeling 
of  distress  on  account  of  neglected  duty, 
was  immediate  and  thorough. 

I  did  not  answer  the  letter  of  the  Wis- 
consin gentleman,  who  inquired  whether 
imported  brads  were  better  than  domestic 
ones,  because  I  did  not  know  what  brads 
were,  and  did  not  choose  to  "let  on *'  to  a 
stranger.  I  thought  it  would  have  looked 
much  better  in  him,  anyhow,  to  have  asked 
somebody  who  he  knew  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  brads,  or  wearing  them,  whichever  is 
the  proper  way  of  utilizing  them.  ^ 

I  did  manage  to  answer  the  little  Ken- 
tucky boy  who  wished  to  send  me  his  wild- 
cat I  thanked  him  very  kindly  and  cordial- 
ly for  his  donation^  and  said  I  was  very  fond 
of  cats  of  all  descriptions,  and  told  him  to 
do  like  the  little  Indiana  boy,  and  forward  it 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  and  I  would  call  and 
get  it  some  time.  I  could  not  bear  to  check 
the  warm  young  tide  of  his  generosity,  and 
yet  I  had  no  (immediate)  use  for  the  insect 
mysel£ 

I  did  not  answer  the  3romig  man  who 
wrote  me  from  Tennessee,  inquiring  **  how 
to  become  a  good  reporter  and  acceptable 
journalist,"  chiefly  because  if  one  marks 


out  the  nice  easy  method  which  he  knows 
these  kind  of  inquirers  have  in  their  mind's 
eye,  they  straightway  begin  to  afflict  him 
with  semi-weekly  specimens  of  what  they 
can  do,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  friendly 
correspondence ;  ^nd  if  he  marks  out  the 
nnromantic  and  unattractive  method  which 
be  believes  in  his  heart  to  be  the  absolutely 
necessary  one,  they  always  write  back  and 
call  him  a  "nigger"  or  a  "thief!"  These 
people  are  so  illogical 

A  FALSEHOOD. 
Makk  Twain  at  last  sees  that  the  "Satordajr 
Review's'*  criticism  <^  bb  **  Innocents  Abroad"  was 
not  serious,  and  he  is  intensely  mortified  at  thd 
thought  of  having  been  so  badly  sold.  He  takes  ih« 
only  course  left  him,  and  in  the  last  Galaxy  claims 
that  lu  wrote  the  criticism  himself  and  published  It 
in  Thb  Gai^xy  to  sell  the  public  l*his  is  ingenious, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  true.  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers will  take  the  trouble  to  call  at  this  office  we  will 
show  them  the  original  article  in  the  '*  Saturday  Re- 
view "  of  October  Sth,  which,  on  comp:irison,  will  bo 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  one  published  in  Tub 
Galaxy.  The  best  thing  for  Mark  to  do  will  be  to 
admit  that  fit  was  sold,  and  say  no  more  about  it 

The  above  is  from  the  Cincinnati  "En- 
quirer," and  is  a  falsehood.  Come  to  the 
prooC  If  the  "  Enquirer  "  people,  through 
any  agent,  will  produce  at  The  Galaxy 
office  a  London  "Saturday  Review"  of 
October  Sth,  containing  an  "  article  which, 
on  comparison,  will  be  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  one  published  in  The  Galaxy,"  I 
will  pay  to  that  agent  five  hundred  dollars 
cash.  Moreover,  if  at  any  specified  time  I 
fail  to  produce  at  the  same  place  a  copy  of 
the  London  "  Saturday  Review  "  of  October 
8tb,  containing  a  lengthy  criticism  upon  the 
"  Innocents  Abroad,"  entirely  different,  in 
every  paragraph  and  sentence,  from  the  one 
I  published  in  The  Galaxy,  I  will  pay  to 
the  "Enquirer's"  agent  another  five  hun- 
dred dollars  cash.^  I  offer  Sheldon  &  Co., 
publishers,  500  Broadway,  New  York,  as 
my  "  backers."  Any  one  in  New  York  au- 
thorized by  the  "Enqifirer,**  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  It  is  an  easy  and  profit- 
able way  for  the  "Enquirer"  people  to 
prove  that  they  have  not  uttered  a  pitiful, 
deliberate  ^Isehood  in  the  above  paragraph. 
Will  they  swallow  that  falsehood  ignomini- 
ously,  or  will  they  send  an  agent  to  The 
Galaxy  office  ? 

In  next  month's  Galaxy,  if  they  do  not 
send  the  agent  and  take  this  chance  at  mak- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  where  they  do  not 
need  to  risk  a  single  cent,  they  shall  be  ex- 
posed. I  think  the  Cincinnati  "  Enquirer  " 
must  be  edited  by  children. 
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THE  INDIGNITY  PUT  UPON  THE  RE- 
MAINS OF  GEORGE  HOLLAND  BY 
THE  REV.  MR.  SABINE. 

What  a  ludicrous  satire  it  was  upon 
Christian  charity! — even  upon  the  vague, 
theoretical  idea  of  it  wHSch  doubtless  this 
small  saint  mouths  from  his  own  pulpit 
every  Sunday.  Contemplate  this  freak  of 
Nature,  and  think  what  a  Cardiff  giant  of 
self-righteoUsness  is  crowded  into  his  pigmy 
skin.  If  we  probe,  and  dissect,  and  lay 
open  this  diseased,  this  cancerous  piety  of 
his,  we  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
the  production  of  an  impression  on  his  part 
that  his  guild  do  about  all  the  good  that  is 
done  in  the  earth,  and  hence  are  better  than 
common  clay — hence  are  competent  to  say 
to  such  as  George  Holland,  "  You  are  un- 
worthy; you  are  a  play-actor,  and  conse- 
quently a  sinner ;  I  cannot  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  recommending  you  to  the  mercj^ 
of  Heaven.'*  It  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
that  impression,  else  he  would  have  thought, 
•*We  are  all  instruments  for  the  carrying 
out  of  God's  purposes ;  it  is  not  for  me  to 
pass  judgment  upon  your  appointed  share 
of  the  work,  or  to  praise  or  to  revile  it ;  I 
have  divine  authority  for  it  that  we  are  all 
tinners,  and  therefore  it  is  not  for  me  to  dis- 
criminate and  say  we  will  supplicate  for  this 
sinner,  for  he  was  a  merchant  prince  or  a 
banker,  but  we  will  beseech  no  forgiveness 
for  this  other  one,  for  he  lyas  a  play-actor." 
It  surely  requires  the  frtrthest  possible  reach 
of  self-righteousness  to  enable  a  man  to  lift 
his  scornful  nose  in  the  air  and  turn  his  back 
upon  so  poor  and  pitiable  a  thing  as  a  dead 
stranger  come  to  beg  the  last  kindness  that 
humanity  can  do  in  its  behalC  This  crea- 
ture has  violated  the  letter  of  the  gospel  and 
judged  George  Holland — not  George  Hol- 
land either,  but  his  profession  through  hinu 
Then  it  is  in  a  measure  fair  that  we  judge 
this  creature*s  guild  through  him.  In  effect 
he  has  said,  *<  We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ; 
we  do  all  the  good  work  that  is  done ;  to 
learn  how  to  be  good  and  do  good,  men 
must  come  to  us ;  actors  and  such  are  ob- 
stacles to  moral  progress."*    Pray  look  at 

*  Reporter-'What  answer  did  yoo  xtak%  Ifr.  Sa- 

Mr.  Sabine-r*I  said  that  I  had  a  distaste  kit  ofiSdat- 
inf  at  such  a  funeral,  and  that  I  did  not  care  to  be 
mixed  up  in  it  I  said  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was 
willing  to  bury  the  deceased  firoai  his  house,  but  that 
I  objected  to  having  the  fimeral  solemnized  at  a 
cnnrdi. 

Reporter^Is  it  one  of  the  Uws  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churdi  that  a  deceased  theatrical  peribnn- 
er  shall  not  be  boned  from  the  duirch? 


the  thing  reasonably  for  a  moment,  laying 
aside  all  biasses  of  education  and  custom. 
If  a  conunon  public  impression  is  fair  evi- 
dence of  a  thing,  then  this  minister's  legiti- 
mate, recognized,  and  acceptable  business  is 
to  Ull  people  calmly,  coldly,  and  in  stifl^ 
written  sentences,  from  the  pulpit,  to  go  and 
do  right,  be  just,  be  merciful,  be  charitable. 
And  his  congregation  forget  it  all  between 
church  and  home.  But  for  fifty  years  it  was 
George  Holland's  business,  on  the  stage,  to 
make  his  audience  go  and  do  right,  and  be 
just,  merciful,  and  charitable — ^because  by 
his  living,  bteathing,  feeling  pictures,  he 
showed  them  what  it  was  to  do  these  things, 
and  how  to  do  them,  and  how  instant  and 
ample  was  the  reward  I  Is  it  not  a  singular 
teacher  of  men,  this  reverend  gentleman 
who  is  so  poorly  informed  himself  as  to  put 
the  whole  stage  under  ban,  and  say,  *'  I  do 
not  think  it  teaches  moral  lessons  "  ? 

Where  was  ever  a  sermon  preached  that 
could  make  filial  ingratitude  so  hateful  to 
men  as  the  sinfiil  play  of  *'King  Lear"? 
Or  where  was  there  ever  a  sermon  that 
could  so  convince  men  of  the  wrong  and  the 
cruelty  of  harboring  a  pampered  and  unan- 
alyzed  jealousy  as  the  sinfril  play  of  "Othel- 
lo "  ?  And  where  are  there  ten  preachers  who 
can  stand  in  the  pulpit  teaching  heroism,  un- 
selfish devotion,  and  lofty  patriotism,  and 
hold  their  own  against  any  one  of  five  hun- 
dred William  Tells  that  can  be  raised  up  upon 
five  hundred  stages  in  the  land  at  a  day's 
notice  ?  It  is  almost  fair  and  just  to  aver 
(although  it  is  profanity)  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  kindness  and  forbearance  and  Chris- 
tian charity  and  generosity  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people  to-day,  got  there  by 
being  filtered  down  from  their  fountain-head, 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  through  dramas  atid 
tragedies  and  comedies  on  the  stage^  and 
through  the  despised  novel  and  the  Christmas 
story^  and  through  the  thousand  and  one  les- 
sonst  suggestions^  and  narratives  of  generous 
deeds  that  stir  the  pulses^  and  exalt  and  aug- 
ment the  nobility  of  the  nation  day  by  day 
from  the  teeming  columns  of  ten  thousand 
newspapers^  and  NOT  from  the  drowsy  pulpit  I 

All  that  is  great  and  good  in  pur  particu- 
lar civilization  came  straight  from  the  hand 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  many  creatures,  and  of 
divers  sorts,  were  doubtless  appointed  to 

Mr.  Sabine — It  is  not :  but  I  have  always  warned 
the  professing  members  of  my  congregation  to  keep 
away  from  theatres  and  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  I  don't  think  that  they  teach  moral  lee> 
iooa.~A^rw  York  Timet* 
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disseminate  it ;  and  let  us  believe  that  this 
seed  and  the  result  are  the  main  thing,  and 
not  the  cut  of  the  sower's  garment ;  and 
that  whosrtver,  in  his  way  and  according  to 
his  opportunity,  sows  the  one  and  produces 
the  other,  has  done  high  service  and  wor- 
thy. And  further,  let  us  try  with  all  our 
strength  to  believe  that  whenever  old  sim- 
ple-hearted George  Holland  sowed  this 
seed,  and  reared  his  crop  of  broader  chari- 
ties and  better  impulses  in  men's  iiearts,  it 
was  just  as  acceptable  before  the  Throne  as 
if  the  seed  had  been  scattered  in  vapid  plati- 
tudes from  the  pulpit  of  the  ineffable  Sabine 
himsel£ 

.  Am  I  saying  that  the  pulpit  does  not  do 
its  share  tovrard  disseminating  the  marrow, 
the  meat  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  (For  we 
are  not  talking  of  ceremonies  and  wire- 
drawn creeds  now,  but  the  living  heart  and 
soul  of  what  is  pretty  often  only  a  spectre.) 

No,  I  am  not  saying  that    The  pulpit 
teaches  assemblages  of  people  twice  a  week 


modesty  seldom  or  never  claim  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  great  services.  I  am  aware 
that  the  pulpit  does  its  excellent  one-tenth 
(and  credits  itself  with  it  now  and  then, 
though  most  of  the  time  a  press  of  business 
causes  it  to  forget  it) ;  I  am  aware  that  in 
its  honest  and  well-meaning  way  it  bores 
the  people  with  uninflammable  truisms 
about  doing  good  ;  bores  them  with  correct 
compositions  on  charity;  bores  them, 
chloroforms  them,  stupefies  them  with  argu- 
mentative mercy  without  a  flaw  in  the  gram- 
mar, or  an  emotion  which  the  minister  could 
put  in  in  the  right  place  if  he  turned  his  back 
and  took  his  finger  off  the  manuscript 
And  in  doing  these  things  the  pulpit  is  do- 
ing its  duty,  and  let  us  believe  that  it  it 
likewise  doing  its  best,  and  doing  it  in  the 
most  harmless  and  respectable  way.  And 
80  I  have  said,  and  shall  keep  on  saying,  let 
us  give  the  pulpit  its  full  share  of  credit  in 
elevating  and  ennobling  the  people ;  but 
when  a  pulpit,  takes  to  itself  authority  to 


— nearly  two  hours,  altogether — ^and  doeS'^pass  judgment   upon    the    work  and  the 


what  it  can  in  that  time.  The  theatre 
teaches  large  audiences  seven  times  a  week 
— ^  or  30  hours  altogether ;  and  the  nov- 
els and  newspapers  plead,  and  argue,  and 
illustrate  stir,  move,  thrill,  thunder,  urge, 
persuade,  and  supplicate,  at  the  feet  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  people  every  single 
day,  and  all  day  long,  and  fiir  into  the  night ; 


worth  of  just  as  legitimate  an  instrument  of 
God  as  itself,  who  spent  a  long  life  preach- 
ing from  the  stage  the  self-same  gospel 
without  the  alteration  0/  a  single  sentiment 
or  a  single  axiom  of  right,  it  is  fair  and  just 
that  somebody  who  believes  that  actors 
were  made  for  a  high  and  good  purpose,  and* 
that  they  accomplish  the  object  of  their  crea- 


and  so  these  vast  agencies  till  nine-tenths  ^/k;^  and  accomplish  it  well,  to  protest    And 
of  the  vineyard,  and  the  pulpit  tills  the  other  ^having  protested,  it  is  also  fair  and  just- 


tenth.  Yet  now  and  then  some  complacent 
blind  idiot  says,  "You  unanointed  are 
coarse  clay  and  useless;  you  are  not  as 
we,  the  regenerators  of  the  world  ;  go,  bury 
yourselves  elsewhere,  for  we  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  idlers  and 
sinners  to  the  yearning  mercy  of  Heaven.*' 
How  does  a  soul  like  that  stay  in  a  carcass 
without  getting  mixed  with  the  secretions 
and  sweated  out  through  the  pores  ?  Think 
of  this  insect  condemning  the  whole  theatri- 
cal service  as  a  disseminatot  of  bad  morals 
because^  it  has  Black  Crooks  in  it ;  forget- 
ting that  if  thi(  were  suffident  ground,  pea-, 
pie  would  condemn  the  pulpit  because  it 
had  Cooks,  and  Kallochs,  and  Sabines  in  it 
No,  I  am  not  trying  to  rob  the  pulpit  of 
any  atom  of  its  frill  share  and  credit  in  the 
work  of  disseminating  the  meat  and  marrow 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  but  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  moment's  hearing  for  worthy  agencies 
in  the  tame  work,  that  with  overwrought 


being  driven  to  it,  as  it  were — ^to  whisper  to 
the  Sabine  pattern  of  clergyman,  under  the 
breath,  a  simple,  instructive  truth,  and  say, 
"  Ministers  are  not  the  only  servants  of  God 
upon  earth,  nor  His  most  efficient  ones 
either,  by  a  very,  very  long  distance!" 
Sensible  ministers  already  know  this,  and 
it  may  do  the  other  kind  good  to  find  it 
out 

But  to  cease  teacliing  and  go  back  to  the 
beginning  again,  was  it  not  pitiable,  that 
spectacle?  Honored  and  honorable  old 
George  Holland,  whose  theatrical  ministry 
had  for  fifty  years  softened  hard  hearts, 
bred  generosity  in  cold  ones,  kindled  emo- 
tion in  dead  ones,  uplifted  base  ones, 
broadened  bigoted  ones,  and  made  many 
and  many  a  stricken  one  glad  and  filled  it 
brim  frill  of  gratitude,  figuratively  spit 
upon  in  his  unoffending  coffin  by  thik 
crawlmg,  slimy,  sanctimonious,  self-right- 
eous reptile  1 
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—  Our  remarks  on  wedding  presents 
h2v«  been  productive  of  much  correspon- 
dence, containing  incidents,  hints,  and  criti- 
cisms. One  correspondent  tells  us  of  a 
lady  who,  considering  herself  not  called 
upon  to  contribute  more  than  a  pair  of  imi- 
tation saltcellars  to  a  silver  wedding,  bravely 
wrote  PLATED  in  large  letters  on  the  card 
accompanying  the  case.  Another  narrates 
how  a  gentleman,  having  nothing  better  j[!) 
to  offer  a  bride  than  a  valuable  picture,  sent 
it,  with  a  quasi-apologetic  letter.  A  third 
holds  that  the  Emersonian  theory  may  be 
carried  too  far.  "  Fancy,"  he  says,  **  all  a 
bridegroom's  verse-making  acquaintance 
inundating  him  with  their  productions — lite- 
rally inundating,  when  we  consider  the 
wishy-washy  character  of  such  performances  I 
A  misogynist  might  parody  a  well-known 
saying,  and  suggest  that  this  would  add  to 
the  horrors  of  matriage.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  told  that  a  xertain  poet  intended  to 
write  his  epitaph,  politely  observed  that  it 
was  a  temptation  to  commit  suicide ;  but 
would  the  prospect  of  being  epithalamized 

■  by  some  of  our  bards — say  the  author  of 
'Katherina'  —  be  generally  regarded  as  a 
temptation  to  commit  matrimony  ?  " 

—  It  is  well  sometimes  to  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  things  and  go  back  to  first 
principles ;  but  it  is  easy  to  go  too  far  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  this  is  just  what  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips  delights  to  do.  He  has 
recently  declared  that  the  function  of  govern- 
ment and  society  is  not  the  protection  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property — or,  as  he  con- 
temptuously phrases  it,  scavengery  shid  po- 
lice ;  but  "  to  help  self-control,"  (!)  V  to  fur- 
aish  leisure  and  culture,"  and  do  several 
other  fine  things.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
wise  to  wait  till  the  governments  and  socfe- 
tics  of  this  earth  have  accomplished  their 
scavengery  and  police  in  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  manner,  before  expecting 
this  beatific  action  firom  them.  How  much 
has  any  great  city  of  the  Old  or  New  World 
done  to  abolish,  by  improving  them,  its  dan- 
gerous classes?  How  much  to  abate  the 
preventible  causts  of  sickness  ?  How  near 
are  we,  ii^  the  iMst  educated  countries,  to  a 
thorough  general  education?  We  suspect 
Mr.  Phillips  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  an 


agreeable  answer  to  these  and  many  more 
similar  questions.  Human  government  is 
a  very  imperfect  stove,  that  does  its  cook- 
ing very  imperfectly,  so  that  every  now 
and  then  (as  happened  to  ourselves  not  so 
long  ago)  you  have  to  bum  down  your 
house  in  order  to  roast  your  pig  ;  and  Mr. 
Phillips  wants  this  clumsy  machine  to  fur- 
nish celestial  caloric  and  divine  aether.  He 
would  have  us  imitate  iEsop*s  astrologer, 
who  was  so  busy  watching  the  stars  that  he 
never  saw  the  pit  before  him  until  he  tum- 
bled into  it 

—  Of  late  years  we  have  heard  fi-equent 
complaints  that,  whatever  advances  the  Yale 
students  may  have  made  m  scholarshipi 
they  have  decidedly  not  improved  in  man- 
ners and  general  appearance.  The  same 
complaint  seems  to  be  made  of  Oxford  by 
both  Englishmen  and  strangers.  An 
American  tourist  writes  thus  of  the  Ox- 
onians :  "  At  first  sight  they  look  like 
sturdy  peasants  or  Prussian  Landwehr 
troops,  for  they  perambulate  the  streets  in 
the  queerest  dress :  flannel  jackets  of  various 
colors,  with  thick  woollen  comforters  swathed 
about  their  bull  necks,  white  trousers,  some- 
times tucked  up  so  as  to  show  the  calves, 
or  else  very  tight  knickerbockers  and  house- 
knit  stockings.  The  arms  of  the  college  are 
worked  on  their  small,  colored  flannel  caps. 
The  thing  is  to  smoke  a  short  pipe  like  a 
ploughboy's.  In  walking,  they  tumble  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  in  a  sort  of  roll,  going 
a  tremendous  pace,  so  that  they  seem  to  be 
at  the  double-quick,  even  when  strolling. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  seejialf  a  dozen  of 
them  running  at  top  speed  through  the 
streets  in  very  slight  attire.  I  believe  they 
will  ultimately  dispense  with  trousers.  I 
saw  one  fellow  yesterday  with  bare  legs  and 
a  long  jersey ;  you  could  not  see  what '  con- 
tinuations '  he  had,  if  any.  •  .  •  Last 
night  I  was  sitting  in  a  friend's  roonu  All 
at  once  tumbles  in  a  rough-looking  cus- 
tomer in  cap  and  gown.  *  Oh,  you  here  ?* 
to  my  host  (just  as  If  he  expected  to  find 
some  one  else  in  his  room).  •  Only  came 
to  ask  for  a  book.  Haven't  got  it  ?  Very 
well.  Hallo !  you*ve  mounted  a  piano  I 
I  can  play  (plays  a  scale  with  one  hand). 
Ah,  capital ! '   (Tumbles  out  again.)     This 
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gentieman  never  took  his  cap  off,  or  the 
slightest  notice  of  me,  because  I  was  a 
stranger."  We  fear  our  correspondent  was 
a  little  bilious  at  Oxford ;  his  unfavorable 
view  extends  to  the  architectural  improve- 
ments. He  calls  the  new  portion  of  the 
town  *•  a  terrific  outburst  of  hideous  Gothic 
buildings,  houses  that  would  be  pretty  if 
they  weren't  ugly,  that  mighfbe  comfortable 
if  one  could  see  out  of  the  narrow,  pointed 
windows,  and  didn't  always  smash  one's  hat 
against  the  top  of  the  low  porch.  This  is 
Ruskin's  doing,  and  I  wish  him  joy  of  the 
abortions  his  friends  have  produced."  But 
some  of  his  remarks  bear  internal  evidence 
of  their  truth,  they  are  so  like  what  the 
English  say  of  other  people.  For  instance, 
"  *  Oh,  you  here ! '  (just  as  if  he  expected  ' 
to  meet  some  one  else),"  sounds  like  a  bit 
^om  Bumand's  sketch  of  his  idiotic  Flemish 
courier  Jomp.  Unfortunately,  this  partial 
blindness  is  not  confined-  to  Englishmen. 
Poor  humanity  everywhere  has  too  much 
of  it  Apropos  of  Bumand,  how  often  it 
happens  that  studies  of  national  life  and 
character  have  an  unintentional  moral.  Thus, 
it  has  frequently  been  observed  thait  Tom 
Taylor's  "Unprotected  Female"  is  really 
(without  meaning  to  be)  a  satire  on  English 
want  of  gallantry;  and  similarly  we  may 
say  that  Bumand's  "  Happy  Thoughts  "  is, 
more  than  anything  else,  a  picture  of  Eng- 
lish incivility  to  strangers — not  foreigners 
merely,  but  their  own  countrymen  whom 
they  meet  without  previous  endorsement 
and  pedigree  warranted.  Cousin  John  may 
indeed  retort  upon  us  that  we  have  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and,  by  our  habit  of 
hastily  fraternizing  with  chance  comers, 
have  very  much  mixed  up  our  society, 
morally  as  well  as  socially.  Perhaps,  but 
surely  John  overdoes  his  caution.  The 
possibility  that  a  person  whom  we  meet  on 
the  premises  of  a  common  acquaintance 
may  be  a  dishonest  bankrupt  or  a  sensation 
rep6rter,  does  not  justify  us  in  denying  him 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  civilized  life. 

—  An  essay  of  some  length  might  be 
written  on  nominal  professions.  Is  a  man  a 
doctor  because  he  has  studied  medicine,  a 
lawyer  because  he  has  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  a  merchant  or  a  banker  because  he  is  a 
silent  partner  in  some  firm  or  establishment  ? 
To  speak  after  the  manner  of  old  Euripides, 
be  is  and  he  is  not  He  is  a  member  of  his 
profession  for  honorary  and  honorable  pur- 
poses, but  he  cannot  be  included  in  any  in- 


ferences drawn  from  its  general  habits,  ac- 
tions, or  condition.  Thus,  a  gentleman  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practising,  may 
go  to  a  bar  dinner ;  but  he  should  not  be 
included  in  statistics  referring  to  the  lon« 
gevity,  the  honesty,  or  the  literary  achieve- 
ments of  lawyers,  any  more  than  his  private 
inherited  fortune  should  be  included  in  a 
record  of  professional  gains.  We  suspect 
this  difference  is  frequently  overlooked.  The 
subject  b  important  from  another  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  favorite  idea  of  some  social- 
ists, including  sundry  semi-Christian  social- 
ists, that  every  citizen  should  be  compelled 
by  law  to  profess  some  trade  or  business. 
Very  well ;  but  how  will  you  make  him 
practise  it,  except  by  personal  surveillance 
of  a  taskmaster?  It  is  easier  to  bring  a 
horse — or  any  other  animal — to  the  water, 
than  to  make  him  drink. 

—  Coincidences  that  don't  coincide, 
conclusions  which  we  misantidpate  by  our 
own  perverse  smartness,  afford  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  fun  to  the  reflective.  Several  years 
ago  the  Nebulous  was  in  Paris  during  the 
production  of  "  Le  Trouvcre,"  the  French 
version  of  *•  II  Trovatore."  He  was  invited  to 
a  rehearsal,  and  sat  among  a  party  who  pro- 
posed to  be  critical  in  verse  as  well  as  mu- 
sic They  discussed  the  character  of  the 
forthcoming  French  words.  On  one  point 
they  were  agreed,  that  in  the  grand  soprano 
and  baritone  duct  before  the  prison,  the 
heroine's  triumphant  outbreak, 

Vi0ra  i  viora  I  Q  Giubiio  t 

would  be  rendered  by 

Simv^  I  itatvi  I  Mlmi,  mom  Diem  h^ 
a  regular  commonplace  of  French  melo- 
drama, which  happened  to  fh  tne  musk  and 
the  sentiment  here  exactly.  And  sure 
enough,  when  the  time  came,  Madame  Lau* 
ters-Gaeymard  '*  burst  into  melody  "  with 

SoMvit  imttfil 
A  complacent  smile  lighted  up  the  faces  of 
the  critics ;  but,  alas  I  she  followed  not  with 
Merci,  mon  Dieul  but  with  some  other 
words,  and  the  smile  vanished.  A  more 
fisimiliar  instance  occurred  last  year  in  one 
of  our  cities.  There  was  a  foreign  prince 
there.  Sunday  came,  and  the  prince  very 
properly  went  to  church.  The  ordinary 
congregation  also  very  properly  went  to 
church,  perhaps  in  somewhat  more  than 
their  ordinary  number,  of  course  not  to  look 
at  the  prince.  The  liturgy  was  over;  the 
rector  advanced  and  spoke  with  much  de- 
liberation :  '*  And  now  allow  me  to  intro. 
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ducc  to    yon "  Mr,  Prince!   flashed 

through  the  minds  of  half  the  audience. 
Lively  ladies  poked  up  their  sleepy  hus- 
bands ;  in  two  seconds  every  one  was  on 
the  qui  vivt  for  the  next  words.  They 
came — "  the  Bishop  of  Hippopotamopolis, 
who  will  relate  his  experience  in  Borrioboo- 
la-Gha  and  the  adjacent  countries."  An 
audible  sigh  of  disappointment  pervaded 
the  congregation,  and  though  the  bishop 
was  very  graphic,  and  told  them  of  the  de- 
praved tribes  among  whom  he  had  dwelt, 
where  the  very  monkeys  used  to  gambol, 
and  how  he  had  visited  a  native  king,  and 
seen  the  idols  of  the  king,  wherewith  that 
dusky  potentate  used  to  amuse  himself  in 
his  hours  of  idleness,  and  much  more  edi- 
fying matter,  it  all  fell  flat,  and  the  prelate' 
wasn*t  a  success.  This  trivial  incident  has 
a  certain  psychological  value  as  illustrating 
the  power  of  association.  The  congregation 
being  full  of  the  prince,  every  incident  out 
of  the  usual  routine  was  immediately  re- 
ferred to  him  in  their  minds.  In  the  same 
way,  if  they  had  heard  a  row  in  the  street 
after  service,  their  first  thought  would  have 
been  that  some  Fenian  was  trying  to  assas- 
sinate him. 

—  When  Justin  McCarthy,  in  one  of  his 
brilliant  sentences,  characterized  our  great 
commercial  metropolis  as  a  place  whicb 
begins  by  repelling  and  ends  by  attracting 
every  one,  he  uttered  a  generality  more 
striking  than  accurate.  We  can,  out  of  our 
own  experience,  collect  all  grades  of  opinion 
about  New  York,  from  strangers,  old  resi- 
dents, and  natives.  Some  love  it;  some 
like  it ;  some  put  up  with  it ;  some  dislike 
it,  and  would  quit  it  if  they  could ;  some 
have  quitted  it  in  disgust  There  are,  how- 
ever, towns  respecting  which  there  seem  to 
be  no  shades  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
visitors  or  sojourners.  Washington  is  one 
of  these.  There  are  but  two  opinions  about 
Washington.  People  either  like  or  dislike 
it  extremely.     And  it  is  not   difficult  to 


account  both  for  the  liking  and  the  disliking. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  society  as  intellectual  as 
that  of  Boston,  without  Boston  narrowness, 
and  more  cosmopolitan  than  that  of  New 
York,  without  New  York  purse-pride  and 
wealth-worship ;  great  opportunities  for  the 
political  student ;  a  central  position,  which 
affords  in  the  course  of  a  season  a  panoramic 
view  of  nearly  all  the  celebrities  and  notorie- 
ties in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strange  provincial ness  of  everything  in  and 
about  the  town,  except  its  society;  the 
watering-place  shops,  with  their  watering- 
place  prices ;  the  paucity  and  badness  of 
public  amusements,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
lectures  and  Ethiopian  minstrelsy,  the  streets 
and  roads  full  of  gutters  and  gullies ;  the 
dust,  worse  at  times  even  than  that  of  New 
York!  the  mud,  ditto.  In  one  respect  it 
may  be  said  that  New  York  is  to  Washing- 
ton as  Paris  to  London.  In  New  York, 
as  in  Paris,  thebStranger  may  amuse  himself 
for  some  time  without  a  single  native  ac- 
quaintance. In  Washington,  unless  he  can 
live  by  speeches  alone,  his  comfort  will 
depend  very  much  on  his  knowing  "nice 
people.**  But  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween Washington  and  London:  in  the 
latter  city  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  touch 
even  the  skirts  of  society,  that  you  should 
come  ticketed  and  endorsed  like  a  painting 
by  one  of  the  old  masters ;  whereas,  in  the 
former,  any  intelligent,  respectable,  and  well- 
behaved  person  can  soon  achieve  for  him- 
self or  herself  a  fair  social  position. 

—  SoLDiEi^  sometimes  begin  by  pa3nng 
for  the  private  property  w^ich  they  take  in 
an  enemy's  country ;  but  do  they  ever  go  on 
paying  for  it  as  the  war  goes  on  ?  Do  they 
even  "settle  up  '*  with  accuracy  in  a  friendly 
territory  ?  We  suspect  not  Old  and  new 
precedents  testify  to  the  contrary.  The 
British  army,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  has 
been  held  up  as  a  notable  exception;  yet 
one  of  England's  own  poets  tells  us  that 
*'  Not  a  soldies  dischaised  hit  £u«well  shot" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
jocelvn's  morning  calls. 

ROADWAY  lies  all  white  and  glittering  in  snow.  The  snow  had  come 
down,  at  first,  with  a  rush  and  in  a  tempest,  paralyzing  and  reducing  to 
nothing  for  the  time  all  the  e0brts  of  traffic  and  locomotion  to  compete  against  it 
For  several  hours  no  trains  could  leare  the  stations,  no  carriages  of  any  kind  could 
move  along  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  pedestrian,  fighting  his  way  home 
through  the  thick  fog  of  snow-flakes,  pluns^ed,  if  he  had  to  step  ofT  the  foot-path 
or  "  sidewalk,"  through  snow  up  to  his  knees.  All  the  time  the  snow  was  thus  fall- 
ing on  the  silent  though  not  solitary  Broadway,  the  sky  was  veiled  in  one  vast 
cloud.  Nothing  more  cheerless  and  drear  could  well  be  imagined  than  the  aspect 
of  the  almost  interminable  thoroughfare  which  is  the  backbone  of  New  York. 
Broadway  is  usually.one  of  the  brightest  and  most  animated  streets  in  the  world. 
No  two  houses  in  all  its  vast  length  (and  it  is  as  if  the  Strand  intersected  London 
from  end  to  end)  are  like  each  other ;  this  side  of  the  street  is  never  like  that 
A  huge  building  of  white  marble  stands  next  to  one  of  brown  stone,  both  of  the 
newest  and  most  glaring  hues  ;  and  then  comes  a  quaint  old  Dutch-looking  house 
of  the  days  of  Stuyvesant,  and  then  again  something  little  better  than  a  shanty. 
On  this  side  you  are  reminded  now  of  the  Rue  de  RiiK)li ;  cast  your  eyes  across 
the  street,  and  you  see  a  scrap  of  the  New  Cut  or  a  bit  of  Wapping.  Here  a 
side  street  runs  across  which  seems  borrowed  from  Liverpool ;  a  few  yards  on 
?s  another  which,  with  its  quiet  uniform  red  brick  houses,  its  double  row  of  trees, 
its  cleanliness  and  its  quaintness,  appears  to  have  been  transplanted  from  Delft 
or  Utrecht  Nearly  everywhere  along  the  line  of  Broadway,  the  shop  fronts  bristle 
and  glitter  with  signs,  and  thrust  out  huge  symbolical  devices,  and  flutter  with 
flags.  T^ere  are  more  banners  and  insignia  hung  out  on  Broadway  every  day, 
than  might  be  seen  in  the  Strand  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  pageant.  A  Chinese 
city  is  not  more  party-colored,  bright,  eccentric,  fantastic,  in  its  devices  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  passenger.    To  the  European  stranger  this  most  practical 
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and  money-grasping  of  all  streets  seems  as  if  it  were  perpetually  pla3ring  at  a 
sort  of  Venetian  carnival ;  a  huge  frolic,  mask,  and  mummery.  Only  when  the 
snow  begins  to  come  down  with  its  sudden  overwhelming  power,  and  hides  the 
heavens  in  gray  and  swallows  up  the  street  in  whiteness,  does  Broadway  cease 
to  be  brilliant,  glittering,  and  bizarre. 

Now,  however,  the  snow  has  ceased  to  fell,  and  it  is  frozen  over  and  forms  a 
hard,  white,  gleaming  pavement  Snow  in  London  is  soon  merely  a  gray  and 
dingy  sort  of  mud  ;  in  New  York  it  sparkles  for  weeks,  bright  as  the  sugary  crust 
on  a  wadding  cake.  The  air  is  intensely  clear.  The  sky  is  as  blue  as  that  of 
the  Egean  Sea ;  the  sun  is  brilliant  There  is  summer  in  the  heavens  and  win- 
ter on  the  earth.  It  is  cold  to  be  sure ;  it  ought  to  be  piercingly  cold ;  but 
somehow  the  atmosphere  is  so  exhilarating,  the  sunlight  is  so  radiant,  the  sky  is 
80  glorious  in  its  azure,  that  one  forgets  to  be  chilled,  and  is  delighted  with  the 
whole  condition  of  things.  The  street  rattles  and  rings  with  the  tinkling 
sleigh-bells ;  tor  nothing  on  wheels,  except  the  staggering  little  city  omnibuses, 
can  now  be  seen  ilong  Broadway.  Tiny  basket  sleighs  with  one  horse,  bigger 
and  more  pretentious  sleighs  with  two,  with  three,  with  four  horses,  glide  along 
with  jingling  bells  and  gay  caparisons,  with  silver-embossed  housings  and 
gorgeous  buffalo  robes.  The  English  traveller,  looking  on  with  unaccustomed 
eye,  can  hardly  believe  that  this  sort  of  thing  means  business.  It  seems  like 
some  fantastic  piece  of  Christmas  revelry  or  a  scene  from  a  play.  Nay,  it  hardly 
looks  like  a  living^  reality  of  any  kind.  The  radiant  sun,  the  laughing  blue  sky 
above,  the  hard  and  gleaming  snow  beneath,  the  almost  interminable  stretch 
of  incongruous  street,  and  the  never-ceasing  rush  of  odd,  brilliant,  picturesque 
vehicles,  become  bewildering  to  him.  He  is  disposed  to  think  that  if  he  shuts 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  opens  them  again,  the  whole  scene  will  hav<  van- 
ished in  the  momentary  interval. 

Such,  however,  is  the  common — to  New  Yorkers  the  commonplace — ^appear- 
ance of  Broadway  in  the  winter.  Such  was  the  look  it  wore  one  particular  day 
in  the  winter  we  are  now  describing — a  day  to  which  we  will  turn  back  from  the 
regular  course  of  our  story,  to  have  a  glimpse  of  certain  of  the  recent  occupa- 
tions and  enterprises  of  Mr.  Edwin  Dare  Jocelyn.  He  had  just  dismounted 
from  a  sleigh  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels. 

Jocelyn's  was  a  magnificent  equipage.  His  "team"  consisted  of  two 
splendid  black  horses,  whose  harness  sparkled  with  silver  knobs,  and  bells,  and 
ornaments.  The  sleigh  was  filled  with  superb  and  costly  buiTalo  robes,  from 
amid  which  Jocelyn  might  properly  be  said  to  emerge  as  he  threw  the  reins  to 
his  colored  groom  and  leaped — lightly  for  a  man  of  such  bulk— on  the  pave- 
ment Across  his  broad  chest  was  buttoned  a  magnificent  garment  of  fur ; 
-gloves  of  delicate  lavender  kid  outside  and  thick  fiir  lining  within  protected  his 
4iands;  a  powerfully  flavored  Havana  blazed  between  his  lips.  A  hot-house 
.flower  was  glowing  in  his  buttonhole  ;  a  ruby  flamed  in  his  cravat ;  perfume  ex- 
haled from  his  hair  and  his  beard  ;  a  gold-rimmed  double  eyeglass  dangled  on 
his  breast  fi'om  a  chain  of  gold. 

At  the  entrance  and  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  stood  a  strag);1ing  orrowd  of 
loungers.  There  were  men  who  represented  business  and  fashion.  Wall  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  at  once  ;  men  with  kid  gloves  of  wonderful  fit,  and  coats 
which  Poole  himself  might  have  admired  ;  but  who  had  an  ostentatious  air  and 
an  apparent  consciousness  of  being  dressed  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  them  in 
Rotten  Row.  There  were  lank  and  sallow  Southerners,  stiffly  upright  in  bear- 
ing and  having  a  curious  chronic  aspect  of  offended  dignity  about  them.    There 
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were  huge  Western  men,  loosely-clad  giants,  with  quick  restless  eyes  and  as- 
tounding neck-ties  all  awry.  Mr.  Jocelyn  swaggered  in  among  the  crowd,  and  ap- 
parently found  personal  acquaintances  in  five  out  of  every  six  of  them,  and  had  the  ^ 
sixth  portion  immediately  presented  to  him ;  for  during  his  passage  into  the  hall 
he  seemed  to  have  shaken  hands  with  every  individual  there.  For  some  he  had 
a  friendly  familiar  word  ;  for  others  a  patronizing  and  gracious  touch  ;  for  oth- 
ers a  florid  bow  and  an  overwhelming  compliment 

The  great  hall  of  the  hotel  was  so  crowded  with  loungers  that  Jocelyn  was 
slow  in  working  his  way  up  to  the  office,  or  what  would  be  called  in  the  more 
old-fashioned  parlance  of  London  the  bar.  Behind  the  counter  of  the  office  were 
two  or  three  magnificent  clerks  with  hyacinthine  locks  shining  in  pomade,  and  re- 
splendent diamond  pins  adorning  vast  breastplates  of  hard  and  snowy  shirt-front. 
"  Delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  veil,  Captain,"  said  Chesterfield  Jocelyn, 
extending  his  hand  to  one  of  these  gentlemen. 

"  Mr.  Jocelyn,  sir !  Up  from  the  South  already ! "  exclaimed  the  martial 
clerk.     "  How's  your  health,  sir  ?  " 

Mr^  Jocelyn  explained  how  his  health  was,  and  gravely  sought  some  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  health  of  the  friendly  questioner.  Theri  he  shook  hands  with 
the  other  ^wo  clerks,  one  of  whom  introduced  to  him  a  casual  acquaintance 
who  just  then  chanced  to  come  in ;  and  finally  he  turned  once  more  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  remarked  that  he  wished  to  see  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Verpool,  if  that  gen- 
tleman happened  to  be  in  his  room. 

The  Captain  touched  a  shrilly  little  gong  which  stood  near  him,  and  a  black 
functionary  started  up  from  a  seat  in  the  hall  and  approached. 

**  Take  Colonel  Jocelyn's  card  to  the  Horf!  Ezekiel  Verpool — No.  214,"  said 
the  Captain. 

Jocelyn  never  pretended  to  any  military  rank,  and  the  clerk,  if  he  had 
stopped  to  think  about  the  matter,  would  have  known  perfectly  well  that  he  did 
not.  The  title  "  Colonel "  was  given  off-hand,  just  as  a  courteous  and  orna- 
mental way  of  introducing  a  name.  So  a  stranger  in  Germany  receives  a  card 
of  invitation  which  addresses  him  as  high  and  well-born  ;  or  in  England,  if  we 
wish  to  be  civil  to  the  green-grocer  or  the  chimney-sweep,  we  confer  on  him 
when  we  have  occcasion  to  drop  him  a  line  the  title  of  Esqu?Ve. 

Presently  the  messenger  returned  with  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Verpool  was 
in  his  room  ;  and  thither  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  was  conducted. 

The  apartment  was  simply  a  bedroom  ;  and  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Verpool  was 
seated  at  a  table  up  to  his  ears  in  papers.  Up  to  his  e<irs  too  was  the  collar  of 
his  coat ;  and  he  had  his  hat  on. 

The  Hon.  Ezekiel  Verpool  was  a  long,  lean,  skinny  man,  with  a  bent  neck 
and  stooped  head,  and  a  skin  from  which  every  light  and  shade  of  complexion 
appeared  to  have  been  eliminated.  He  had  no  whiskers  or  beard,  except  a  few 
starved  iron-gray  hairs  on  his  chin.  He  had  an  eagle  beak,  a  cold,  gray,  lustre- 
less eye,  and  thin  straight  lips.  He  was  shabbily  dressed  in  clothes  wl.ich  did 
not  even  affect  or  pretend  to  fit  him.  He  had  his  back  to  the  door  as  Mr.  Joce- 
lyn entered,  and  he  did  not  rise  or  move,  but  sent  a  rearward  glance  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  gray  eyes ;  and  then  when  his  visitor  had  come  within  range  held 
out  to  him  a  curved  and  corrugated  claw,  almost  smothered  in  a  superfluity  of 
coat-cufiEl 

'•  How  d'ye  do,  Jocelyn  ?  "  was  the  cordial  and  eloquent  welcome. 
Jocelyn  stood  now  in  front  of  his  friend.    Broad,  beaming,  gorgeous  in  cos- 
tume, grandiose  in  manner,  the  corpulent  adventurer  shone  in  radiant  contrast 
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to  the  shabby  skeleton  at  the  table.  He  looked  down  at  his  friend  with  a  glance 
of  irrepressible  contempt  and  pity  ;  his  friend  looked  up  with  a  caustic  glance 
which  for  a  moment  spoke  of  contempt  and  pity. 

"  How  does  Vermont's  most  illustrious  son,  the  prince  of  philanthropists  and 
sovereign  of  speculators  ?  "  Jocelyn  asked,  at  the  same  time  drawing  from  hi 
breast  pocket  a  silver  cigar-case  and  helping  himself  to  a  fresh  Havana. 

The  prince  of  philanthropists  and  sovereign  of  speculators  made  a  motion 
with  his  lean  fingers  as  if  he  were  reaching  for  a  pinch  of  snufF.  Jocelyn  under- ' 
stood  the  gesture  and  held  out,  not  perhaps  very  readily,  the  cigar-case.  His 
friend  surveyed  its  contents  slowly  and  keenly,  and  picked  out  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  cigar  of  the  lot.  He  made  another  clawing  motion,  which  Jocelyn  re- 
plied to  by  handing  his  own  blazing  cigar.  Mr.  Verpool  lighted  his  fire  at  the 
fiame  of  his  friend,  and  took  a  puff  or  two  in  silence. 

"  I  don't  very  often  smoke,  Jocelyn,"  he  then  observed,  "  but  you  do  have 
such  good  cigars.  Cost  fifty  cents  each  these  now,  I  should  say  ?  You  can  af-^ 
ford  it — ^you  can." 

"  Yet  you  see  I  am  not  proud,  Verpool — I  am  not  ashamed  to  associate  with 
honest  poverty  like  yours."  Mr.  Verpool  gave  a  short,  dry  chuckle.  "  Patriot- 
ism and  poverty  naturally  go  together,  my  dear  Verpool.  A  devoted  citizen  who 
executes  so  many  government  contracts  is  naturally  led  to  sacrifice  his  own  in- 
terests to  those  of  his  country." 

"  Well,  I  did  make  a  good  thing  out  of  that  last  little  affair,  I  tell  you,"  said 
Verpool.  "  You  were  wrong  there,  Jocelyn ;  you  ought  to  have  gone  in  with  me — I 
told  you  so." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say.  I  am  always  too  impatient  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  can't 
stand  all  that  lobbying  and  hanging  about  Washington.  I  know  there  is  money 
to  be  made,  plenty  and  safe,  by  fellows  of  your  cool  and  cautious  kind ;  but  it  is 
not  in  my  line.     I  always  kick  the  pail  over  just  when  it  is  nearly  full." 

"  That's  so,"  his  friend  complacently  observed.  "  You  can  project  a  thing 
Jocelyn,  as  nobody  else  can ;  but  you  want  some  one  to  work  the  thing  out  for 
you." 

"  Therefore,  I  have  secured  at  present  the  cooperation  of  the  Hon.  Ezekiel 
Verpool.  So  we  come  to  business,  dear  friend.  When  did  you  leave  Wash- 
ington ? " 

"  Last  night" 

"  And  you  return — when  ?" 

"  To-night." 

"So  soon?" 

"  So  soon." 

Mr.  Verpool,  it  may  be  said,  was  a  man  who  passed  at  least  half  his  life  in 
"  the  cars  " — the  railway  train,  that  is  to  say.     He  was  always  going  oflf  some- 
where or  other.     It  was  as  ordinary  a  part  of  his  life's  work  to  get  into  a  sleep- 
ing-car and  pass  his  night  in  travelling,  as  it  is  to  a  London  city  man  to  mount  • 
the  omnibus  every  morning. 

"  Then  things  must  be  looking  very  well,  or  confoundedly  ill,"  said  Jocelyn. 

"  Well,  they  ain't  looking  bad.  On  the  whole,  I  guess  'they're  looking  about 
as  well  as  can  be  expected.  It  will  be  a  big  thing !  Atheling's  name  has  done 
wonders." 

"  I  knew  it  would,"  Jocelyn  exclaimed  with  kindling  eyes. 

"  Yes,  sir,  Atheling  stands  well ;  he  has  a  good  name  !  Folks  will  believe 
anything  when  they  hear  that  Atheling  vouches  for  it.    Say,  Jocelyn,  that  was  a 
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great  stroke  of  yours ;  but  do  tell,  how  did  you  ever  get  hold  of  Atheling  and 
bring  him  into  this  ?" 

*'  That,  my  venerable  Verpool,  is  one  of  my  secrets.  Genius  must  work  in  its 
own  way,  and  it  wouldn't  profit  you  to  know." 

"  Guess  he  wants  to  make  money,  anyhow." 

**  Wrong,  Verpool,  for  once  !  You  are  lacking,  Verpool,  I  fear,  in  the  finer 
dramatic  instincts.  Inconceivable  as  it  may  seem  at  first  to  you  or  me,  it  is  yet 
the  humiliating  fact  that  Atheling  does  not  want  to  make  any  more  money." 

"  What  in  the  nation  does  he  want  then  ?" 

"  I  should  despair  of  making  his  motives  clear  to  jou,  my  dear  Verpool ;  and 
I  had  rather  shield  our  friend's  weaknesses  from  your  too  severe  criticism.  It 
is  enough  that  he  has  his  little  defects  of  moral  constitution,  and  that  we  are 
able  to  make  use  of  them  for  his  profit  and  ours." 

"  Something  soft  here  ?  "  said  Verpool,  touching  his  forehead. 

"  No,"  replied  Jocelyn  carelessly,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  oflf  the  tip  of  his 
cigar ;  "  I  should  rather  say  something  soft  here^^  and  he  lightly  touched  that 
part  of  his  frame  beneath  which  the  heart  is  supposed  to  pulsate.  **  But  you 
wouldn't  understand,  my  dear  Verpool ;  and  it  doesn't  matter.  If  we  make 
Atheling  a  millionaire  against  his  will,  he  will  owe  us  all  the  deeper  debt  of 
gratitude." 

''  Does  he  understand  the  business  ?  " 

"  Not  he ;  there  is  no  need  that  lie  should  Whom  did  you  see  in  Wash- 
ington, and  what  did  you  do  there  ?  " 

Jocelyn  drew  a  chair  close  to  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  pair  talked  for  a 
few  moments  in  a  low  tone.  Mr.  Verpool  seldom  mentioned  proper  names  in 
the  course  of  his  explanation,  but  helped  out  his  meaning  a  good -deal  by  nods 
and  gestures  and  sideward  jerks  of  his  head,  as  if  he  were  pointing  out  visible 
personages. 

After  a  while  Jocelyn  stood  up  again,  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  think  things  are  looking  promising  enough.  I  like  your 
courage,  Verpool.  I  was  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  had  pluck  enough 
for  the  business ;  but  I  think  you'll  do." 

"  I  want  to  know  !  Why,  I  didn't  quite  fancy  you  had  courage  enough, 
Jocelyn,  for  all  your  tall  talk." 

Jocelyn  laughed. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  lose,"  he  said,  "  even  of  character.  I  am  the  Bohe- 
mian of  speculation,  my  excellent  Verpool,  while  you  are  a  respectable  citizen — 
a  proper  Philistine — an  elder  of  your  church  congregation  doubtless.  You  go 
into  the  race  handicapped  with  respectability.  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day? 
Delmonico's — at  half-past  six." 

"Who  are  us?" 

"  Only  four  or  five  besides  myself.  An  Englishman  (son  of  a  lord — you  re- 
spectable Pharisee  ought  to  go  anywhere  to  meet  the  son  of  a  lord),  Charles 
Escorobe ;  Chauncey  Pyne,  General  Derners^-one  «r  two  others  perhaps. 
Come." 

"  No,  thank  ye.  I  don't  much  care  about  dinners — and  then  you  see  I  have 
to  pay  for  my  board  here  all  the  same  ;  so  it  seems  like  throwing  away  one's 
money  not  to  eat  what  one  pays  for.  Then  I  should  be  running  away  to  the 
cars.     I  know  Mr.  Escombe — met  him  in  Washington." 

"  Indeed.    What  do  you  think  of  him,  Verpool  ?  " 
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Verpool  shut  his  eyes,  cogitated,  made  a  sound  and  movement  as  if  be  were 
expectorating,  but  did  not  expectorate,  and  said : 

"  There's  nothing  in  him.    He  don't  amount  to  anything." 

"Just  my  own  opinion,"  said  Jocelyn  with  a  smile. 

"  But  there  was  a  smart  young  fellow  with  him,  Volney  by  name — half  an 
Italian,  or  Cuban,  or  something  of  the  kind,  1  guess." 

**  Yes ;  did  you  see  much  of  him  ? " 

"Met  him  twice,  and  came  with  him  in  the  cars  from  Richmond.  We 
talked  all  the  way,  and  he  seemed  sharp  and  smart  Couldn't  get  anything  out 
of  him." 

"  Verpool,"  said  Jocelyn  gravely — and  lie  resumed  his  seat — "  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  could  see  into  people  and  judge  of  them  as  well  as  you  can.  Nay, 
do  not  think  I  flatter — why  should  the  poor  be  flattered  ?  " 

•*  Come,  Jocelyn,  don't  go  on  like  that ;  1  never  said  I  was  poor." 

"  I  was  only  quoting  from  *  Hamlet,'  my  Vermont  Croesus." 

"  Oh,  that's  it     I  doni  read  many  plays." 

"  But  I  was  saying  that  I  have  always  admired  and  believed  in  your  judg- 
ment of  men.  Not  of  women,  my  good  Verpool — ^you  have  not  much  taste,  I 
think,  for  the  study  of  that  branch  of  humanity — but  of  men.  Now,  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  about  this  lad'Volney.  I  could  not  quite  make  him  out ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  rather  disposed  to  set  him  down  as  a  soft  and  spooney  sort  of  fellow." 

Verpool  shook  his  head. 

"  I  was  wrong  ?  " 

"Teetotally  wrong.  I  take  him  to  be  a  sharp,  quick^  deep  fellow.  1  think 
he  is  a  fellow  to  make  his  way  here  if  he  tried.  I  told  him  so.  I  offered  to  give 
him  a  hand-up  if  he  would  settle  here." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Well,  he  seemed  kind  of  struck  with  the  idea." 

"  But  he  has  gone  back  to  Europe." 

"  Has  he  ?  Yes,  I  believe  he  has.  But  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  came  back 
here  again.  He  told 'me  right  out  that  he  wanted  to  get  on,  and  that  he  hadn't 
any  dollars  of  his  own." 

"  What  could  you  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  1  don't  just  know.  Make  a  goodish  sort  of  secretary,  wouldn't  he  ? 
He  talks  French,  and  Italian,  and  Dutch"  (Mr.  Verpool  always  described  Ger- 
man as  Dutch),  "  and  he  takes  notice  of  all  that's  goiifg  on  and  don't  let  out 
much ;  and  he  has  a  sort  of  face  that  induces  people  to  give  him  their  confidence. 
Yes,  sir,  I  liked  him.     I  guess  I  could  make  that  chap  useful." 

"  Does  he  know  anything  of  my  relations  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  guess  not" 

"  Don't  let  him  know  anything.  Get  hold  of  him  by  all  means,  my  dear  Ver- 
pool, and  let  me  know  all  about  him.  I  have  a  kind  of  interest  in  him,  now  that 
you  assure  me  he  is  not  the  harmless  sort  of  person  I  was  disposed  to  think. 
Then  you  won't  come  to  Delmonico's  and  dine  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  ye  ;  I  am^ot  all  right  to-day  anyhow,  and  eating  much  Would  not 
agree  with  me." 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  further  from  Chesterfield  Jocelyn's  mind  than 
the  idea  of  really  having  Verpool  as  a  companion  at  the  dinner-table.  He  had 
given  the  invitation  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  accepted.  Verpool  was  a  man 
who  never  dined  for  pleasure,  or  connected  any  notion  of  social  enjoyment  with 
dinner  or  tea.     He  had  lived  all  his  life  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and  al- 
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ways  dined  in  the  solitude  of  a  busy,  hurrying,  indiscriminate  company.  He  ate 
to  live,  and  he  lived  to  travel  in  "  the  cars,"  and  buy  "  lots  "  of  land,  and  specu- 
late in  new  railways  and  joint  stock  companies,  and  other  such  enterprises.  He 
ate  his  dinner  just  as  he  had  himself  shaved,  because  it  was  a  thing  proper  to  be 
done  once  a  day,  and  each  operation  cost  him  about  an  equal  length  of  time  and 
gave  him  an  equal  amount  of  enjoyment 

So  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  took  leave  of  his  friend  and  swaggered  down  stairs. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  devil  that  fellow's  motive  in  living  can  be."  Such  was 
the  nature  of  Jocelyn's  cogitation.  "He  can  have  no  possible  enjoyment  in  life  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  clear  saving  of  expense  to  him  if  he  were  dead !  What  a 
beastly  old  cad  he  is.  It  is  a  cursed  misfortune  for  a  gentleman  to  have  to  as- 
sociate with  such  an  uncouth  old  savage.  But  the  brute  has  a  wonderfully  long 
head — I  feel  like  a  child  in  his  hands.  He  must  be  right  about  that  semi-Italian 
brat,  this  sentimental  lover  of  little  Isolind.  I  never  knew  Verpool  to  be  wrong 
about  any  man  yet.  I  believe  that  oW  gray  eye  of  his  can  see  round  a  corner  or 
into  a  millstone.  Well,  if  we  can  do  this  trick,  1*11  cut  the  whole  concern  and  go 
and  live  in  Paris.  I  think  I  could  venture  on  Paris. — My  dear  Governor 
Strange  !  This  is  indeed  a  pleasure.  When  did  you  come  to  town  ?  and  how 
are  they  all  in  Iowa  ?  " 

For  Jocelyn*s  reflections  had  been  cut  short  by  his  nearly  running  over  a 
stout,  white-haired  man,  with  a  florid  face  and  a  pompous  manner,  who,  having 
been  lieutenant  or  deputy  governor  of  a  State  some  seven  years  before,  still  re- 
tained the  full  title  (or  indeed  enjoyed  a  rather  higher  title  than  was  his  by  right 
even  when  in  office)  and  the  aspect  of  conscious  importance. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Verpool  was  paying  his  mental  tribute  to  the  character  and 
endowments  of  his  departing  friend. 

"  He's  a  smart  man,  Chesterfield  Jocelyn — ^a  remarkably  smart  man — but  he 
wants  ballast.  Kind  of  frivolpus  somehow.  He'll  soon  be  played  out  if  he  don't 
take  care.  Ideas  splendid,  but  not  practical.  This  is  a  grand  idea  of  his,  this 
new  one ;  but  he  could  never  work  it  out  himself  Too  much  champagne  and 
Clicquot"  (Mr.  Verpool  was  not  much  of  a  connoisseur  of  wines,  and  did  not 
know  whether  clicquot  might  not  have  been  red  burgundy),  "and  dinners  at  thirty 
dollars  a  head,  and  late  hours*  A  man  should  never  see  the  wrong  side  of  ten 
o'clock  at  night  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Jocelyn  were  to  die  without  a  red  cent — 
or  come  to  a  violent  end  perhaps.  There's  something  in  his  eye  that  looks  like 
that  somehow." 

With  this  cheering  prophecy  Mr.  Verpool  mentally  dismissed  his  associate 
and  went  on  with  his  financial  calculations  and  his  plans  and  papers. 

Mr.  Verpool  was  a  man  of  some  sixty-five  years.  He  was  reputed  to  be  im- 
mensely rich,  and  though  always  speculating,  and  thus  of  course  liable  to  have 
his  losses,  he  was  believed  to  have  bought  up  real  property  enough  to  provide 
substance  for  a  dozen  Fifth  Avenue  families.  He  had  neither  chick  nor  child,  and 
if  be  had  any  poor  relations,  they  remained  poor  for  all  that  concerned  him.  He 
came  originally  from  the  Green  Mountain  State,  but  he  had  not  visited  the  home 
of  his  boyhood  for  years.  He  had  no  house  or  local  habitation  of  his  own  any- 
where. The  papers  announced  his  arrival  now  at  the  hotel  in  New  York  where 
he  is  at  present  a  guest  (a  man  is  called  in  the  States  the  guest  of  a  hotel  where 
^e  pays  five  dollars  a  day  for  the  hospitality),  and  again  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  the  Continental,  Philadelphia,  the  Tremont  House,  Chicago,  or  Willard'« 
at  Washington.  All  the  nights,  and  they  were  many,  that  he  did  not  sleep  in  one 
of  these  hotels,  he  slept  in  "  the  cars."     He  never  thought  of  any  sort  of  amuse- 
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ment  or  social  enjoyment.  If  he  ever  had  an  hour  absolutely  to  spare^  he  would 
have  utilized  it  by  going  to  sleep.  He  took  not  the  slightest  personal  interest 
in  politics,  although  when  occasion  required  he  did  not  refuse  to  vote  with  hi^ 
party,  even  though  the  doing  so-€xacted  a  patriotic  sacrifice  of  half  an  hour  of 
precious  time.  He  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  immoral  action  (in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word),  and  had  probably  never  felt  an  immoral  impulse  in  his  life. 
He  never  drank,  or  swore,  or  gambled — at  least  with  cards  or  dice.  He  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  the  building  of  churches ;  he  had  built  one  church  all  at  his 
own  cost  and  of  his  own  design — the  most  hideous  specimen  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  to  be  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  had  built  a  college  which 
bore  his  name,  in  a  town  which  he  himself  had  founded.  He  was  pitiless  to  un- 
successful men,  but  took  something  like  a  connoisseur's  interest  in  the  progress 
of  smart  and  promising  men,  whom  he  looked  upon  with  the  sort  of  professional, 
almost  personal  interest  which  a  recruiting  sergeant  might  feel  in  a  strapping 
young  bumpkin.  Such  persons  were  interesting,  were  worth  looking  after, 
might  perhaps  be  made  useful  and  turned  to  account  somehow.  A  new  and 
.  Kkely  man  might  even  indirectly  and  unconsciously  suggest  a  new  and  likely 
scheme,  which  his  own  capacity  might  be  utilized  in  working  out.  Mr.  Verpool 
was  much  respected  everywhere.  When  a  poor  farmer's  son,  he  used  to  have 
mush  and  baked  apples  for  break^t ;  now  that  he  was  a  rich  man,  he  had  nothing 
better  than  mush  and  baked  apples  still. 

Jocclyn,  meantime,  had  mounted  to  his  seat  in  the  sleigh  once  more.  He 
drove  up  Broadway,  past  the  fashionable  Grace  Church,  the  porch  whereof  glit- 
ters and  sparkles  on  Sundays  with  the  most  gorgeously  dressed  congregation  of 
fair  penitents  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  Then  he  turned  info 
Fifth  Avenue  and  rattled  through  the  monotonous  grandeur  of  its  huge  brown- 
stone  palaces,  very  stately  and  costly  structures  indeed,  but  looking  about  as 
cheerful  and  homelike  as  a  double  row  of  State  penitentiaries.  At  one  of  the  . 
largest  of  these  he  checked  his  horses  and  got  out  of  the  sleigh.  He  rang  the 
bell,  asked  for  Mrs.  Braxton,  and  seemed  to  receive  the  answer  confidently  ex- 
pected when  he  was  told  that  the  lady  was  at  home.  Jocelyn  appeared  to  be  on 
familiar  terms  in  the  house. 

He  was  shown  into  a  large  and  handsome  reception-room,  furnished  with  ex- 
travagant splendor,  and  crammed  or  choked  with  paintings,  statues,  statuettes, 
and  ornaments.  There  were  pictures  there  of  genuine  value  and  beauty  by 
rising  American  artists ;  but  these  were  rather  in  the  background ;  they  were 
hidden  away  in  comers  or  leaning  up  against  chairs  and  the  arms  of  so&s.  The 
most  conspicuous  places  were  given  to  poor  and  tawdry  copies  of  great  Italian 
roasierpieces,  or  trumpery  pretentious  daubs  done  by  artistic  humbugs  who  had 
the  good  luck  to  bear  Roman  or  Florentine  names.  The  chimney  pieces — there 
were  two  in  the  room — were  loaded  with  ornaments  and  curiosities;  the  tables 
were  almost  hidden  with  gorgeously-bound  albums  and  specimens  o(  Mc-d-drac, 
In  this  recess  you  nearly  stumbled  over  the  Greek  slave  ;  Ariadne  and  her  lions 
stopped  your  progress  yonder;  marble  busts  were  sprinkled  about  like  foot- 
stools. The  whole  room  would  have  reminded  an  English  visitor  of  a  gorgeous 
and  glorified  curiosity  shop  from  the  regions  of  Holborn  or  Soho. 

Mrs.  Braxton  was  the  rich  widow  who  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chap- 
ter of  tJiis  story  as  the  prize,  or  one  of  the  prizes,  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  was  stiiv-* 
ing  to  win.  She  was  the  relict  of  a  man  who  had  worked  his  way  upwards  from 
hawking  buttons  and  stay-laces  to  be  the  owner  of  a  "store,"  and  then  a  specu- 
lator, and  then  a  millionaire.     He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  bright  eyes  and 
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plump  figure  of  the  woman  whom  he  made  his  wife,  and  whom  he  loved  to  infat- 
uation and  indulged  to  extravagance.  Lucinda  Braxton  had  had  very  little  edu- 
cation to  start  with,  but  she  had  a  certain  odd,  misleading  kind  of  talent,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  egotism  and  self-conceit.  She  had  made  many  efforts  to  get  into 
sodety  during  her  husband's  lifetime,  but  failed.  Shoddy  itself  demurred  to 
her,  and  laughed  at  her.  After  his  death  she  became  a  passionate  devotee  of 
spiritualism,  and  her  passion  was  nourished  by  some  who  found  a  profit  in  her 
weakness  and  extravagance.  Jocelyn  heard  of  her  immense  wealth,  vanity,  and 
nonsense,  and  thought  he  saw  a  splendid  chance  of  making  a  grand  coup.  In 
him  she  met  for  the  first  time  anybody  who  even  pretended  to  social  position. 
He  humored  all  her  whims,  and  the  woman  became  gradually  more  and  more  fas- 
cinated by  him. 

Here,  amid  the  embarrassment  of  riches,  Jocelyn  knew  bis  way  about,  and 
therefore  did  not  stumble  over  any  marbles  or  become  entangled  in  a  forest  of 
bronzes.  He  had  some  time  to  wait  and  look  around  him  if  he  cared  to  see  the 
art-treasures  of  the  room,  for  the  lady  of  the  house  was  engaged  in  making  her- 
self as  ornamental  as  her  apartments. 

At  last,  however,  there  was  a  rustling  and  rushing  of  silken  and  velvet  dra- 
peries, and  Mrs.  Braxton  stood  before  Chesterfield  Jocelyn,  who  first  bowed  al- 
most to  the  ground,  and  then  advancing  took  the  hand  extended  to  him  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Mrs.  Braxton  was  a  lady  of  rather  short  stature,  but  otherwise  ample  propor- 
tions. She  was  not  young.  A  census-collector  anxious  to  do  a  flattering  and 
graceful  thing  might  have  put  her  down  at  fifty.  She  had  a  large  head,  with  a 
broad  face  and  forehead  and  rather  fine  dark  eyes.  Her  hair  was  almost  quite 
white,  and  was  arranged  in  a  profusion  of  long  thick  ringlets  falling  about  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  but  gathered  carefully  away  from  her  face  so  as  to  display 
the  broad  forehead,  of  which  its  owner  was  especially  proud.  Her  mouth  was 
large,  with  full  lips  and  good  white  teeth.  She  might  have  been  called  a  fine- 
looking  woman.  She  certainly  was  very  remarkable.  Anybody  would  have 
turned  and  looked  af\er  her  as  she  passed  in  the  street.  Nobody  could  have 
seen  her  in  a  crowded  room  without  asking  who  she  was.  She  might  have 
looked  noble  and  queenly  if  her  head,  with  its  prodigality  of  white  ringlets,  had 
only  surmounted  a  frame  less  plump  and  less  short,  and  if,  too,  there  had  not 
been  an  uncomfortable  expression  of  oddity  about  the  twinkling  restless  eyes. 

Mrs.  Braxton  was  dressed  in  glowing  ruby  velvet,  and  her  broad  bosom  was 
like  a  jeweller's  window  for  its  profusion  of  chains  and  brooches.  Her  fingers 
were  incrusted  rather  than  ornamented  with  diamond  and  emerald  rings. 

Mrs.  Braxton  appeared  to  take  the  courtly  salutation  of  Chesterfield  Jocelyn 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  Jocelyn  then  handed  her  to  a  seat  and  took  a 
chair  near  hers. 

<^*  I  had  almost  given  you  up  for  to-day,"  said  the  lady,  turning  her  twinkling 
eyes  upon  him  and  mdulging  in  a  faint  sigh. 

"  Did  I  not  promise,  dearest  lady  ?  And  was  the  promise  needed  ?  Could 
Edwin  Jocelyn  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  New  York  and  not  find  a  way  to 
see  one  who  is  all  in  all  to  him  ?  " 

He  was  venturing  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  gently  withdrew  it,  and  sighed 
once  more. 

"  All  in  all  ?  "  she  repeated  refleetively,  and  gazing  on  him  again. 

*^  Dearest  Mrs.  Braxton,  dearest  Lucinda,  can  you  doubt  it  ?  Do  you  not 
know  only  too  well—  " 

"  They  do  not  say  so,"  she  murmured  in  a  sad  monotone. 
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•*  They  ?  Who  ?  The  miserable  babblers  of  New  York,  the  wretched  cote- 
ries who  can  understand  me  as  little  as  they  could  appreciate  you  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  Edwin  Jocelyn,"  replied  the  lady  solemnly,  and  laying  now  her  jew- 
elled hand  on  his.  "  Not  the  coteries  of  New  York.  These  I^scorn  as  much  as 
you  can  do.  But  there  are  higher  intelligences  which  do  not  refuse  to  watch 
with  ours  and  guide  us  I     Edwin  Jocelyn,  I  have  been  warned.     The  spirits  ! " 

The  impulse  of  Edwin  Jocelyn  undoubtedly  was  to  exclaim  "Damn  the 
spirits  !  "  But  he  knew  that  to  indulge  in  such  a  profanity  might  prove  just  now 
a  luxury  purchased  at  a  vast  sacrifice,  and  he  repressed  his  emotion.  He  was 
well  aware  of  Mrs.  Braxton's  profound  faith  in  the  guidance  she  believed  herself 
to  have  received  from  other  spheres.  Only  indeed  a  moment  of  surprise,  and  the 
general  knowledge  that  New  York  suspicion  might  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
whisper  against  him,  had  led  him  to  mistake  the  source  of  Mrs.  Braxton's  doubts. 
"Dearer  Lucinda,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  1  value  as  high- 
ly as  man  can  do  the  guidance  of  those  souls  on  a  higher  plane  of  being  than 
ours.  /  have  been  thus  led,  and  have  walked  under  the  guidance  of  angels. 
Such  guidance  has  led  me  to  j^ou." 

"  I  did  indeed  believe,  Edwin,  that  in  you  I  had  at  last  found  my  affinity. 
Never,  never  could  the  souls  and  beings  of  the  late  Mr.  Braxton  and  myself  have 
commingled  in  a  celestial  union,  to  endure  through  all  the  spheres  and  ages  1 
You  appeared,  and  you  proclaimed  yourself  my  other  being,  my  affined  nature, 
my  affinity.     Hush,  do  not  speak — I  have  been  warned  to  beware  1 " 

"  But,  dearest  Lucinda,  I  must  speak.  You  know  better  than  1  do— you 
whose  starry  nature  can  rise  to  loftier  spheres  than  mine  can  yet  pretend  to  soar 
to — ^you  know  that  there  as  well  as  here  are  malign  and  wicked  spirits,  who  de- 
light in  thwarting  the  happiness  they  cannot  share,  and  vexing  the  pure  souls 
they  envy  and  hate  I  Some  such  creatures,  hating  and  envying  you,  may  have 
tried  to  pain  you  by  traducing  me.    You  know  there  are  such  spirits." 

Mrs.  Braxton  shuddered.  "I  do  indeed,*'  she  said.  "But,  Mr.  Jocelyn — 
Edwin — it  was  not  one  of  these  !  I  have  lately  been  so  happy  as  to  find  myself 
wholly  en  rapport  with  and  under  the  guidance  of  one  whose  ministrations  I  can 
accept  with  the  utmost  trust  1  John  Bunyan,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  her  feet 
and  looking  upwards  with  a  gaze  of  excited  devotion — "John  Bunyan  is  my  com- 
panion, friend,  and  guide !  He  calls  me  Faithful !  He  comes  always  when  I 
summon  him,  and  has  promised  to  devote  himself  to  me  I  Edwin  " — and  she 
lowered  her  voice  once  more  to  a  sad  undertone — "Edwin,  I  have  spoken  to  him 
oi  you?^ 

Jocelyn  was  not,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  a  mirthful  personage. 
Stern,  ferocious,  and  sensuous  was  his  nature ;  and  when  he  smiled,  it  was  at 
some  human  weakness,  or  else  for  the  sake  of  seeming  genial  and  good-hearted. 
Now,  however,  it  cost  him  no  small  trouble  not  to  laugh  outright  The  utter 
oddity  of  the  notion  of  John  Bunyan's  being  applied  to  on  tlie  subject  of  Chester- 
field Jocelyn's  character  was  so  delightfully  comic,  that  he  felt  for  a  moment 
tempted  to  fling  up  all  chance  of  Mrs.  Braxton's  money  and  enjoy  a  wild  laugh 
at  her  folly.  Prudence,  however,  triumphed.  Jocelyn  had  been  for  years  dis- 
ciplining his  nature  in  a  school  of  self-restraint 

"  You  honor  John  Bunyan,  Edwin  ?  " 

"  Surely,  surely,"  Jocelyn  replied,  having  at  the  time  a  dim  recollection  of  an 
illustrated  copy  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  which  he  used  to  delight  in  when  a 
child.  "  But  even  Bunyan  may  be  misled.  There  are  impulses  of  our  own  na- 
tures, my  Lucinda,  which  come  from  higher  sources  than  even  the  wisdom  of 
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Bunyan."  Jocelyn  was,  meantime,  vainly  racking  his  memory  for  any  quotation 
from  Bunyan  which  might  com^  in  appositely  on  his  side  of  the  question.  He 
could  think  of  nothing,  and  therefore  suddenly  asked: 

"  Why  has  Bunyan  warned  you  against  me,  dearest  Lucinda  ?  " 

He  put  the  question  with  a  merely  afifected  warmth  and  earnestness. 
Against  information  supplied  by  John  Bunyan  he  thought  he  could  easily  con- 
tend. A  hint  from  the  police  detective  department  of  London  would  have  been 
much  more  formidable. 

"  He  warns  me,  Edwin,  that  your  soul  is  not  the  true  counterpart  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  that's  all,'*  thought  Edwin.  **  I  guessed  as  much."  Aloud  he  said : 
"  Of  that,  Lucinda,  Bunyan  cannot  judge.  Your  soul  and  mine  have  recognized 
each  other,  and  alone  can  decide  their  mutual  destiny  !  Your  soul  is  now  mine — 
I  claim  it  and  will  hold  it ! " 

Jocelyn  did  not  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  spiritualistic  controversy,  and 
hoped  to  cut  it  short  Claiming  Mrs.  Braxton's  soul  as  his,  he  sprang  up  and 
with  chivalric  ardor  flung  his  arm  around  her  waist.  She  did  not  wholly  disen- 
gage herself,  but  drew  back  a  little  and  murmured  pensively : 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  it  wholly.  I  know  there  is  within  you,  Edwin,  a  sa- 
cred germ  growing  up  which  will  one  day  become  an  illumining  power  and  a  bea- 
con to  the  world  !  Edwin,  I  see  in  your  eyes  a  penetrating  light,  which  ought 
to  be  capable  of  piercing  into  the  furthest  worlds,  and  holding  communion  with 
the  brightest  spirits.  But  is  this  germ  developing  and  growing?  Have  you 
been  lately  cultivating  it  with  fidelity  ?  " 

Jocelyn  hastened  to  vow  that  he  had  never  relaxed  in  the  task  of  cultivating 
this  sacred  germ.  He  confined  himself,  however,  to  a  vague  earnestness  of 
TOW.  He  vowed  as  the  Scotchman  in  the  story  swore — "at  large."  He  did 
not  choose  to  venture  into  details,  for  he  could  not  even  guess  at  what  the  sa- 
cred germ  might  be.  • 

"  Bunyan  does  not  think  so,"  Mrs.  Braxton  went  on,  laying  her  hand  upon 
her  ample  bosom.  "Bunyan  thinks  you  are  un&ithful  to  your  mission,  and  so 
does  Swedenborgf" 

"Oh,  is  ?ie  in  the  business  too?"  thought  Jocelyn.  "These  illustrious  per- 
sons are  evidently  all  in  a  story.  They  appear  to  take  more  interest  in  me  than 
I  do  in  them."  He  drew  Lucinda  more  closely  to  him,,  and  said  in  a  deep,  grave, 
tone: 

"  My  Lucinda  1  perhaps  I  have  not  been  all  I  might  have  been.  We  men 
have  natures  at  once  grosser  and  less  sublimely  tenacious  than  yours.  Always 
with  us  the  tendency  of  hard  and  busy  life  is  to  darken  the  spiritual  world,  to 
withdraw  our  duller  eyes  from  the  higher  visions  and  our  souls  from  the  grander 
intercourse  around.  Let  me  own  to  you — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  make  the 
confession — that  mine  is  a  nature  which  needs  perpetual  companionship  and 
guidance.  A  pure  spirit  must  minister  to  me  and  lead  me  I  If  I  have  any  spir- 
itual gifts " 

"  Oh,  Edwin  !    If  you  have — with  your  brow  and  your  eyes  !  " 

"  If  I  have  any  such  gifts,"  Jocelyn  went  meekly  on,  "  they  can  reach  their 
fullest  development  only  in  a  lofty  and  serene  companionship  such  as  yours. 
Lucinda,  in  you  I  see  my  guide  I  I  too  have  known  what  it  was  to  wither  ia  an 
uncongenial  companionship.  Save  me  and  guide  me  !  Divine  Lucinda,  sweet 
sublime  soul,  be  mine  at  last:— now,  now  and  forever  I " 

Lucinda's  breast  heaved  and  fell  until  the  chains  and  trinkets  that  lay  upon 
It  rattled  and  clanked.    She  was  yielding,  her  upturned  eyes  looked  tenderly 
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into  Jocelyn's,  and  for  a  moment  the  adventurer  felt  himself  in  virtual  possession 
of  a  great  fortune.  Nay,  for  a  moment,  his  thoughts  overleaped  even  his  suc- 
cess, and  he  began  to  say  to  himself  what  a  pity  it  was  that  triumph  could  not 
be  had  without  alloy,  and  that  the  absurd  woman  must  be  taken  along  with  the 
coveted  wealth.  He  looked  down  at  the  handsome,  ecstatic,  foolish  face,  thrill- 
ing with  vain  delusions  and  preposterous  sentiment,  and  he  had  to  say  to  him- 
self "At  last  I  shall  be  really  a  rich  man,"  in  order  to  keep  up  the  courage  of 
his  wooing. 

"  Then  you  do  indeed  love  me  ?  "  the  yielding  lady  murmured 

"  Love  you,  LucTnda  I " 

"And  you  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice  ?" 

Jocelyn  supposed  she  was  alluding  to  her  years. 

"  Any  sacrifice — all  sacrifices — would  be  welcome  for  your  sake.  But,  my 
Lucinda,  do  not  give  me  a  merit  I  cannot  claim.  What  sacrifice  can  there  be  in 
a  love  which  gives  to  me  beauty  and  genius  like  yours — a  soul  like  yours  ?  " 

"  I  knew  they  wronged  you,"  Lucinda  exclaimed,  and  in  her  ardor  she  with- 
drew  herself  wholly  from  the  embrace  of  her  lover  and  gazed  at  him  with  eyes 
of  pride  and  gladness.  '*  Even  the  higher  souls  are  not  without  their  errors.  I 
knew  you  loved  me  for  myself  alone." 

"  Did  the  spirits  then  so  wrong  me  as  to  tell  you  otherwise  ?  Lucinda,  at 
this  moment  I  wish  that  you  were  poor  of  every  earthly  possession,  and  stood 
there  with  no  gifts  but  your  intellect  and  your  charms." 

"  I  knew  it ;  I  knew  it !  "  the  poor  woman  again  exclaimed.  "  Then  you 
care  as  little  for  the  sacrifice  as  I  do  ?    Did  I  not  say  so  ?  " 

"  What  sacrifice,  love  ?  "    Jocelyn  was  growing  puzzled. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  this  vulgar  and  worthless  wealth — ^this  tinsel  and  trash  !  " 

"  But  why  sacrifice  it  ?  Why  despise  the  power  of  diffusing  enlightenAient 
which  it  confers  ?  My  Lucinda,  your  wealth  is  your  own — I  care  nothing  for  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  make  you  happy.  A  face  and  form  like 
yours  are  in  their  proper  setting  when  framed  in  magnificence." 

"  Then  when  it  is  no  longer  mine,  shall  I  look  less  beautiful  in  your  eyes, 
Edwin?" 

"  No  longer  yours  ?  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  Lucinda.  Do  you  think  I  am 
the  man  to  rob  you  of  your  wealth  and  misapply  it  ?  '  Surely,  it  will  be  my  care 
to  preserve  and  to  increase  your  store,  whatever  it  may  be." 

Meanwhile  Joceljrn's  brows  were  contracting  and  his  lips  trembled  with 
anxiety  and  surprise  ;  and  a  quick,  ominous  fierce  light  was  darting  from  under 
his  dark  eyelashes.  If  the  vain,  dreaming  woman,  who  again  drew  near  to  him, 
had  been  a  little  less  subjective  in  her  mental  constitution,  she  might  have  read 
a  warning  in  those  flaming  ey^s  more  distinct  and  direct  than  anything  her 
spirit-voices  had  disclosed. 

**  But,  Edwiu,  when  I  marry  you  all  this  ceases  to  be  mine !  Don^t  you 
really  know  ?    Can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Dear  Lucinda,  you  are  plajring  with  me— or  tr3ang  some  foolish  and  use- 
less test  of  my  love  !    Do  speak  plainly  I  " 

"  I  always  thought  you  understood  I  Oh,  you  dt?  understand  I  My  late  hus- 
band was  a  jealous  man ;  hfs  being  and  mine  had  no  affinity.  I  told  him  so 
many  and  many  a  tlm^;  I  told  him  that  in  the  higher  spheres  he  and  I  could 
never  be  linked  together.  I  then  believed  that  it  might  be  my  fate  to  wander  on 
through  long  aeons  of  eternity,  looking  for  some  kindred  soul  to  mate  with 
mine !    Now,  Edwfn,  I  am  happier ! " 
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She  turned  a  languishing  gaze  tow^ds  the  face  of  her  suitor.  He  made 
heroic  and  even  desperate  efforts  to  look  love  in  return,  but  his  anxiety  was  in* 
tense,  and  hot  drops  of  perspiration  already  began  to  moisten  his  forehead* 

"  Yes,  dearest,  yes  ;  but  go  on !  '* 

*'  My  husband,  jealous  and  low-minded,  told  me  that  on  this  earth  at  least  I 
should  have  no  mate  but  him.  He  judged  all  men  by  himself.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  destiny  of  hearts  or  of  disinterested  love.  In  his  will  he  left  me  all 
his  wealth,  provided  I  remain  a  widow  to  the  end  ;  but  all  is  to  pass  away  from 
ne  the  moment  I  accept  another  husband  !  This  is  the  sacrifice,  Edwin,  your 
love  must  bear.  To  you  I  know  it  is  little ;  yet  it  was  but  right  I  should  tell 
you  of  it     I  thought  you  knew  it  always  ! " 

This  was  indeed  a  thunder-clap.  Jocelyn  had  never  thought  of  anything 
like  this  I  For  years  he  had  seen  this  woman  revelling  in  the  possession  of 
wealth  which  she  seemed  only  eager  to  lavish.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
think  that  there  could  be  any  limit  to  her  absolute  ownership. 

Yet  even  now  Jocelyn  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  his  original  assump- 
tion was  wrong.  The  late  Mr.  Braxton  had  been  notoriously  so  adoring  a  hus- 
band, so  devoted  a  slave,  to  a  wife  whose  audacious  although  not  actually  sin- 
ful coquetries  might  have  driven  another  man  into  wild  rebellion,  that  Jocelyn 
could  hardly  believe  him  capable  of  repudiating  even  in  death  his  unqualified 
aUegiance  to  the  government  of  the  petticoat. 

*'  This  is  a  trick ! "  Jocelyn  thought — "  a  device ;  a  woman's  little  plot  to  find 
out  whether  I  am  quite  sincere,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Some  of  her  train  of 
humbugging  protigics^  alarmed  at  my  advances,  have  been  putting  her  up  to 
this." 

Mrs.  Braxton  was  always  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  pretended  devotees— 
women  who  were  mediums,  women  who  were  apostles  and  disciples  of  spiritual- 
ism, and  who  made  a  good  thing  of  her  weakness,  her  vanity,  and  her  generosity. 
In  New  York,  and  indeed  in  London  for  that  matter,  the  Tartufie  and  Lady  Tar- 
tufie  of  our  days  ought  to  be  represented  as  Spiritualists  and  Mediums.  Our 
Organ  is  usually  a  rich  elderly  lady,  with  a  fancy  for  receiving  direct  personal 
messages  from  the  higher  spheres,  and  vanity  enough  to  believe  herself  a  fitting 
companion  for  John  Milton  or  Dr.  Channing. 

Naturally,  Mrs.  Braxton's  followers  would  take  alarm  at  the  possible  prospect 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Dare  Jocelyn's  becoming  the  husband  of  the  lady,  ^nd  virtual  master 
of  her  wealth.  That  indeed  would  be  i  corsaire  carsaire  et  demi  with  a 
vengeance. 

Therefore  Mr.  Jocelyn  ordered  his  soul  to  be  reassured.  But  the  whole 
situation  was  still  terribly  trying.  The  promptest  decision  must  be  taken,  and  a 
mistake  either  way  might  be  fatal. 

Jocelyn  decided.  There  was  but  one  way  by  which  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
in  case  of  the  worst,  and  yet  to  save  the  lady's  self-love  and  keep  her  on  his 
hands  in  case  of  the  best 

Lucinda  was  about  to  throw  herself  upon  his  bosom.  He  raised  one  hand 
as  if  to  stay  her  approach,  and  the  other  hand  he  pressed  for  a  moment  to  his 
forehead  and  eyes.    Lucinda  stood  amazed. 

''  You  kav^  then  doubted  me,  Lucinda,"  Jocelyn  said  at  last,  removing  his 
hand  from  his  eyes,  and  speaking  in  a  deep  sad  monotone.  "  You  have  not  be- 
lieved in  my  love  !  You  have  suspected  me  of  some  design  upon  the  miserable 
wealth  which  now  surrounds  you !  Your  trust  has  not  been  wholly  given  to  me 
—•as  mine  has  been  to  you  I " 
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"  Oh,  Edwin,  do  not  say  so  !  Oh  no— indeed,  indeed,  I  have  not  doubted 
you ! " 

"  Then  why  speak  to  me  of  this  unhappy  old  man's  jealous  precautions  ? 
Why  speak  of  your  money  at  all  ?  Why  name  such  conditions  "  (Jocelyn's  voice 
grew  louder  as  his  manly  anger  carried  him  away), "  as  if  we  were  paltry  traffickers 
adjusting  some  commercial  bargain !  What  to  me  is  your  wealth — what  would 
be  your  poverty  ?  To  me,  Lucinda  Braxton  poor  is  as  Lucinda  Braxton  rich  I 
I — thank  Heaven ! — ^have  brains  and  energy  enough  to  maintain  for  my  wife  her 
fitting  place  in  society,  were  she  endowed  with  no  coin  of  marriage  fortune.  I 
have  been  misunderstood — Lucinda  has  doubted  me !  No,  Lucinda,  it  is  not 
your  work.  At  least  it  is  not  the  prompting  of  your  own  mind.  Some  mean 
and  jealous  enemy  has  suggested  the  doubt ;  and  you  have  fallen  into  the  snare  ! 
You  have  listened  to  the  whisperings  of  envious  and  malignant  tongues  !  Lu- 
cinda, adored  and  ever  trusted,  ferewell  I " 

And  he  turned  away  as  if  about  to  rush  from  the  room  overpowered  by  his 
emotions.  In  any  case,  he  began  to  think,  his  horses  had  been  kept  standing 
rather  too  long.  From  the  spot  where  he  stood  he  could  see  through  the  win- 
dow that  his  groom  had  kept  the  sleigh  still  before  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Edwin,  Edwin,  forgive  me — I  never  doubted  you !  " 

"  Forgive  you,  dearest !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  But  I  cann<n  bear  to 
speak  of  this  just  now ;  I  feel  too  deeply  and  sensitively  1  Think  again,  Lu- 
cinda— commune  with  your  own  heart  in  the  silence  of  this  night !  Ask  your- 
self whether  you  can  wholly  trust  me — whether  you  indeed  believe  me  to  be  the 
vile  adventurer  your  friends — ^yes,  your  friends — would  paint  me  I  Then,  if 
your  heart  answers  as  I  would  have  it  answer,  send  for  me.  Send  me  a  line,  a 
word,  a  flower — and  Edwin  Dare  Jocelyn  will  be  at  your  feet,  to  prove  whether 
his  love  is  that  of  pure  devotion  or  of  vile  self-seeking !  Lucinda,  till  then  fare- 
well!»» 

He  seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  hastened  from  the  room, 
leaving  her  in  an  agony  of  bewilderment  and  remorse.  The  poor,  fat,  foolish 
woman  flung  herself  on  the  sofa,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  tears 
came  trickling  through  her  rings. 

Oh,  how  she  had  wronged  that  noble,  disinterested  nature !  How  meanly 
she  had  listened  to  unworthy  doubts  !  "  Bunyan  ! "  she  exclaimed  in  her  grief, 
"  John  Bunyan,  you  have  misled  me  !  Was  this  well  of  you  ?  .  Was  it  right  to 
whisper  suspicions  of  a  man  so  great  and  pure,  a  spirit  so  sublime  ?  He  loves 
me  for  myself  alone — do  you  not  hear  ?  He  knows  all,  and  he  cares  nothing 
for  the  miserable  money-sacrifice !  I  have  but  to  send  him  a  word,  a  line,  a 
flower,  and  he  will  hasten  back  and  be  mine  1  Why,  oh  why  did  I  ever  ofiend 
him !  But  he  will  forgive  me,  for  he  is  all  goodness  !  Edwin,  my  Edwin,  come 
back!" 

But  Edwin  had  taken  good  care  to  be  well  out  of  hearing.  He  only  wanted 
to  gain  a  day's  time,  and  to  leave  her  bewildered  in  the  interval.  The  poor 
woman,  when  she  had  a  little  recovered  her  wonted  composure,  resolved  to  have 
instant  conference  with  Bun3ran  and  Swedenborg,  remonstrate  with  them,  and 
reassure  them  on  the  subject  of  her  lover's  devotion.  Unfortunately  she  was 
not  herself  a  medium,  and  had  to  commune  with  the  other  spheres  through  the 
agency  of  some  of  the  personages  whose  influence  Jocelyn  justly  suspected  that 
he  could  discover  in  the  spiritual  doubts  of  his  moral  integrity.  Mrs.  Braxton's 
waiting-maid,  an  astute  French  girl,  was,  strange  to  say,  a  wonderful  medium^ 
and  was  a  frequent  gainer  at  the  hands  of  her  mistress  by  her  spiritual  acquire- 
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ments.  John  Bunyan,  however,  chiefly  conversed  through  the  intervention  of  a 
Scotch  lady,  the  wife  of  a  tailor,  and  once  poor  and  shabby,  but  now  living  com- 
fortably on  Mrs.  Braxton's  bounty,  and  receiving  substantial  rewards  for  celes- 
tial ministrations. 

Mrs.  Braxton  summoned  this  seeress,  and  was  soon  deep  in  conference  with 
the  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

If  any  one  supposes  there  is  exaggeration  or  even^unintentional  extravagance 
in  this  picture  of  a  weak  and  credulous  nature  feeding  upon  the  garbage  of  im- 
posture, the  writer  can  only  say  that  the  painting  is  subdued  and  colorless  in- 
deed when  compared  with  what  he  has  himself  known  and  seen.  Lucinda  Brax- 
ton is  a  poor  and  commonplace  illustration.  Reality,  anywhere  you  may  chance 
to  look  for  it,  will  show  you  types  of  credulity  far  more  remarkable.  In  fiction 
one  has  to  soften  and  weaken  these  things  in  order  to  be  belieyed ;  the  real, 
strong  truth  would  be  too  much  for  the  readers  of  romance. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Jocelyn  began  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely  as  he  drove 
along  the  gleaming  snow.  He  had  at  least  gained  time.  In  a  few  hours  he 
could  easily  find  out  whether  Mrs.  Braxton's  story  had  been  really  a  pious 
fiaud,  a  loving  woman's  device — as  he  was  still  inclined  to  bflieve — or  whether 
she  was  really  doomed  by  the  Parthian  shaft  of  a  dying  husband's  jealousy  to  a 
choice  between  poverty  and  perpetual  widowhood.  In  either  case  he  felt  sure 
that  she  would  send  for  him  ;  and  he  would  go  to  her  or  not  just  according  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  for  him  if 
his  long  siege  of  the  widow's  heart  should  prove  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  Joce- 
lyn ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought  of"  the  hours  of  weary  homage  he  had 
possibly  wasted,  the  sickening  absurdities  he  had  had  to  endure  and  to  take  part  in. 
There  were  times  when  the  best  fruits  Ke  could  gather  in  life  tasted  bitter  in 
the  mouth  of  Chesterfield  Jocelyn. 

But  he  dined  joyously  that  evening  at  Delmonico's,  talked  in  his  gran- 
diose way,  and  boasted  prodigiously,  and  left  Charles  Escombe  at  last  in  doubt 
whether  he,  Escombe,  really  knew  anything — even  of  the  condition  of  English 
work-houses. 

*•  When  you  begin  to  see  a  little  of  America,"  said  Jocelyn  to  Escombe,  as 
the  pair  stood  in  Delmonico's  hall  lighting  their  cigars  before  parting  for  the 
night,  "you  will  take  a  different  view  of  things." 

**  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  think  I  have  already  seen  ever  so  much  of  America. 
I  have  been  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia — and  Chicago— and  Cincinnati — and  St 
Louis — ^and  down  South — Richmond  and  Atlanta-^and  New  Orleans — and  no 
end  of  places." 

"  Ah,  that's  nothing !  Nothing  at  all,  my  dear  Escombe,  I  give  you  my  word  I 
You  don't  begin  to  know  the  country  yet !  When  you  have  gone  a  few  times 
across  the  plains,  and  carefully  studied  all  the  mining  regions  of  Nevada  and 
Montana — and  so  on — and  completely  investigated  the  resources  of  California 
on  the  spot — ^and  the  Oregon  river  and  country — and  lived  among  the  Indian 
tribes  a  little — I  know  Black  Kettle  iryself  intimately — and  gone  all  through 
Texas — ^and  of  course  over  all  the  Northern  States — and  had  another  visit  or 
two  of  more  extended  range  to  the  South — then,  my  dear  Escombe,  you  will  be- 
gin a  little  to  understand  the  surface  of  things  in  this  country." 

Escombe  was  aghast  He  thought  he  had  done  everything  that  the  most  en- 
terprising and  conscientious  British  traveller  in  quest  of  and  athirst  for  knowl- 
e^e  could  be  expected  to  do.  He  began  to  think  that  he  should  never  be  able 
to  know  even  the  surface  of  things  in  the  country,  and  that  he  might  as  well  go 
borne  at  once  and  confess  himself  a  defeated  man. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OUR  HEROINES. 

In  a  great  Loodon  square,  which  once  was  fashionable  and  even  aristocratic^ 
but  from  which  lately  ^sishion  and  aristocracy  have  been  travelling  westward, 
there  was  a  brilliant  gathering  of  a  certain  kind  one  evening.  It  was  the  home 
of  a  veteran  author,  who  had  acquired  considerable  distinction  with  the  public 
and  still  greater  esteem  and  affection  among  his  fellows,  and  who,  with  the  help 
of  a  genial  and  charming  wife,  contrived  to  draw  around  him  now  and  then  aU 
that  was  celebrated  or  promising  in  the  art  and  letters  of  the  capital.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  peers,  who  had  literary  tastes,  were  com- 
mon visitors  there  ;  and  eminent  strangers  from  other  countries  were  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  taken  there,  and  quite  certain  to  be  welcomed  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  so  many  descriptions  of  literary  and  artistic  gatherings  crowded  into 
novels,  that  the  outer  public  must  have  begun  to  weary  of  the  subject  There- 
fore there  shall  be  no  general  account  of  this  particular  evening's  entertainment 
or  of  its  guests.    But  there  are  some  of  the  company  who  need  a  special  notice. 

There  are  two  ladies  present,  for  instance,  who  have  been  dividing  between 
them  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  They  are  unconsciously  the  rivab  of  the 
night  One  is  a  tall  girl,  with  brightly  fair  hair  falling  upon  her  shapely  shoul- 
ders, and  a  noble  look  of  heakh  and  womanly  strength  about  her.  She  is  plain- 
ly dressed,  and  there  is  something  in  the  cut  of  her  clothes  (if  that  be  the  proper 
word  to  apply  to  a  lady*s  dress  and  general  get-up)  which  shows  readily  enough 
that  she  is  not  at  home  in  London.  Nor  is  she ;  for  this  is  Isolind  Atheling,  who 
is  now  on  her  first  tour  in  England,  and  making  her  first  acquaintance  with  the 
society  6f  London.  She  looks  In  better  health  and  spirits  than  when  we  saw  her 
last  The  change  of  air  and  scene  perhaps  has  done  her  good.  Or  there  may 
be  other  reasons,  too,  still  more  effective.  Whatever  the  cause,  she  looks  ani- 
mated, healthy,  and  very  beautiful.  Indeed,  Isolind  has  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed many  of  the  company,  who  expected  to  see  in  an  American  girl  some- 
thing far  more  fragile  and  delicate.  The  tall  and  firm  figure,  rich  in  every 
womanly  development,  the  bright  hair,  and  the  fresh,  fair  complexion,  were  not 
what  they  would  have  looked  for.  Indeed,  some  who  came  into  the  room  and 
saw  for  the  first  time  both  the  ladies  now  spoken  of,  fell  into  a  very  natural  mis- 
takei  and  assumed  that  not  our  Isolind  but  the  other  girl  was  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  that  slender,  delicate,  fragile,  sparkling  kind  of  beauty  which  may  be 
seen  in  an  American  city. 

Very  strange  and  striking  b  the  figure  and  appearance  of  this  other  girl.  As 
she  leans  forward  now  firom  the  low  chair  in  which  she  is  seated,  she  seems  well 
to  merit  the  interest  and  curiosity  which  surround  her.  She  is  small  and  slight ; 
her  face  perfectly  colorless,  her  hair  deep  black  and  falling  behind  almost  to  her 
waist  She  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  high  to  the  throat,  and  in  f^hion  more 
like  the  drapery  of  a  classic  Greek  or  Roman  girl  than  the  attire  of  a  modem 
London  lady.  Nothing  breaks  the  fiow  and  fall  of  the  white  dress  but  a  belt — 
one  is  tempted  to  call  it  a  zone — round  the  waist  She  wears  gold  bracelets  on 
her  slender  wrists,  and  her  belt  is  of  golden  material.  The  contrast  between  the 
dark  hair  and  eyes  and  the  white  drapery  is  almost  startling.  The  girl's  face  is 
decidedly  handsome,  and  to-night  the  tyts  are  sometimes  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment of  an  unwonted  kind— the  exdtement  of  delight  Most  of  the  ladies  pres- 
ent criticise  her  sharply,  and  say  that  her  style  of  costume  is  mere  caprice  and 
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JDsolent  afTectation.  One  fair  critic,  whose  display  of  arms,  neck,  and  bosom, 
rising  out  of  billows  of  lace  and  gauze,  suggests  a  Venus  Anadyoroeae,  asks  of  a 
matron  near  ber  whether  the  dark-haired  young  lady  has  not  made  a  mistake  and 
come  in  her  night-dress.  But  the  wearer  of  the  white  robe  is  happy  and  heed- 
less of  censure.  She  has  dressed  thus  to  please  her  husband,  whose  aesthetic 
taste  delights  in  seeing  his  young  wife  draped  like  a  Pompetian  lady,  and  takes 
all  the  pride  of  ownership  in  observing  the  attention  she  attracts.  There  he  is 
yonder — that  very  tall  and  handsome  man  with  the  dark  poetic  curls.  Even 
while  he  talks  with  the  fair-haired  girl  from  America,  he  glances  across  every 
now  and  then  under  his  eyes  to  see  whether  people  are  admiring  his  wife. 

He  is  Mr.  Eric  Walraven,  and  his  young  wife  was  very  lately  Alexia  Scar- 
lett. They  have  been  married  but  a  short  time,  and  London  society  is  still  ring- 
ing with  the  fame  of  their  audacious  escapade.  It  was  quite  romantic  in  every 
way,  for  the  fugitives  made  their  escape  from  London  in  a  yacht,  the  property  of 
one  of  Walraven's  friends,  which  lay  at  Greenwich  to  receive  them  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  flight,  and  wafted  them  to  Scotland,  where  they  became  man  and 
wife.  This  was  entirely  out  of  the  common  VIray  of  doing  things,  and  created 
quite  a  brilliant  sensation.  Now  they  were  settled  in  a  tiny  Richmond  cottage 
— at  least,  if  not  settled,  they  were  for  the  time  lodged  there — ^and  Walraven  was 
going  about  London  proud  of  himself  and  of  his  wife,  delighted  to  exhibit  his 
charming  prize  everywhere,  delighted  to  figure  in  the  new  and  striking  character 
of  the  Lochinvar  of  a  Mayfair  damsel,  delighted  to  think  that  he  could  show  o^ 
an  earl's  granddaughter  as  his  bride,  and  delighted  to  make  her  dress  in  any 
way  that  gave  special  artistic  effect  to  the  peculiar  style  of  her  beauty.  Alexia, 
for  her  part,  has  hitherto  been  equally  delighted,  because  of  her  newly-acquired 
freedom  and  her  gratified  love.  She  loved  her  husband  with  a  passion  that  was 
ecstatic  and  feverish.  Even  now,  happy  though  she  is,  she  grows  a  little  impa- 
tient because  he  is  not  by  her  side.  She  would  have  liked  to  sit  at  his  feet  for 
hours  with  her  head  resting  on  his  knee.  She  begins  to  grow  somewhat  distrait 
and  even  petulant,  as  she  sees  that  her  husband  is  still  hanging  round  the  chair 
of  the  fair-haired  girl,  whom  Alexia  remembers  and  recognizes  with  an  odd  sort 
of  pang,  thinking  of  the  day  in  Paris,  and  how  angry  she  was  because  Angelo 
Volney  stopped  to  leok  after  that  shapely  figure  and  those  fair  curls. 

As  for  Walraven,  he  liked  every  one  to  see  and  know  not  merely  that  he  had 
carried  away  and  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  aristocratic  Lady  Judith 
Scarlett,  but  likewise  that  he  was  the  girl's  absolute  master ;  that  he  could  dress 
her  according  to  his  own  whims,  and  talk  to  her  only  when  he  liked.  The  con- 
queror would  lose  nearly  all  the  joy  of  glory  if  he  might  not  parade  his  captives 
for  the  public  gaze,  and  show  that  they  were  his  captives,  not  his  equals. 

Therefore  Alexia  was,  after  a  while,  left  positively  alone.  The  quickness 
and  the  somewhat  sharp  and  scornful  tone  of  her  replies  and  remarks  puzzled 
and  disconcerted  people.  Though  all  the  men  admired  her,  most  of  them  rather 
feared  her.  It  was  her  aristocratic  pride,  some  thought  and  said.  She  was  Lady 
Judith  Scarlett's  daughter  all  over.  Whereas  in  truth  the  granddaughter  of  a 
hundred  earls  (the  Corydens  go  back  to  William  Rufus  at  least)  was  only  vexed 
because  her  plebeian  husband  whom  she  worshipped  would  not  come  near  and 
allow  her  to  bask  and  nestle  in  the  light  of  his  beautiful  eyes. 

Walraven  looked  over  and  saw  that  Alexia  was  gradually  becoming  isolated. 
That  would  never  do,  so  he  asked  Isolind  if  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  make 
her  and  his  wife  acquainted. 

Isolind  was  growing  weary  of  the  poet,  whose  fine  phrases  were  sadly  empty 
22 
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and  whose  air  and  manner  were' not  pleasing  to  her.  Her  eyes  indeed  had  long 
been  darting  anxious  and  frequent  glances  round  the  room — thus  far  apparently 
in  vain.  She  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Alexia,  whom  she 
remembered  having  seen  in  Paris,  and  whose  face  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
her. 

So,  without  waiting  for  Walraven,  and  in  her  quick  impulsive  way,  which 
seemed  a  little  out  of  tone  with  the  steady,  formal  movements  of  English  society, 
she  crossed  the  room  and  placed  herself  at  Alexia's  side.  She  was  glad  in  any 
case  to  have  a  chance  of  escaping  from  Walraven. 

"  May  I  not  introduce  myself?  "  said  Isolind  in  her  frank,  free  way.  "  I  have 
been  talking  to  your  husband  this  long  time  ;  and  for  many  reasons  I  feel  as  if 
we  ought  to  know  each  other.  I  remember  so  well  seeing  you  in  Paris  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  admiring  you  so  much." 

The  demon  of  petulance  had  at  that  moment  an  unlucky  hold  of  Alexia.  She 
looked  up  coldly  and  said : 

"  Thank  you.     May  I  ask  to  be  &vored  with  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  am  Miss  Atheling.  I  thought  you  knew  my  name — ^pray  forgive  me  if  I 
have  intruded." 

''Oh  yes.  Your  name  is  known  to  me,''  Alexia  replied.  ''I  have  heard  of 
you  a  good  deal.  You  are,  1  think.  Lady  Judith  Scarlett's  latest  favorite.  That 
isn't  much  of  a  recommendation  to  me  perhaps ;  and  on  your  own  account. 
Miss  Atheling,  I  advise  you  not  to  be  seen  speaking  to  me.  You  would  lose  all 
favor  instantly  in  the  eyes  of  my  dear  mother." 

Isolind  colored ;  the  audacity  of  this  reception  surprised  and  hurt  her  a  little, 
but  she  did  not  mean  to  be  offended. 

''  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  has  been  very  kind  and  friendly  to  me,"  Isolind  replied 
as  calmly  as  she  could.  '*  So  have  many  other  English  ladies.  So  have  all  in- 
deed whom  I  have  met — except  you.*' 

Isolind  always  went  frankly  to  the  heart  of  a  question  when  she  had  to  deal 
with  it  at  all. 

Alexia  smiled  scornfully.  "  I  have  not  been  quite  foraed  for  my  kindness. 
Miss  Atheling.  My  dearest  friends  will  bear  witness  to  that  As  you  know 
some  of  them,  you  ought  to  know  so  much." 

*'  I  do  know  some  of  them,"  said  Is«lind  softly,  as  certain  tender  memories 
'  rushed  upon  her  and  gently  disarmed  any  anger  she  might  feel. 

"  So  I  have  heard.  Then  they  will  readily  give  me  even  a  worse  character 
than  I  could  give  myself." 

"  Indeed,  I  never  heard  you  spoken  of  by  those  I  mean  but  with  affection." 

*'  Lady  Judith  Scarlett,  for  example  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  spoken  to  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  of  you ;  she  did  not  speak  of  you 
to  me,  and  of  course  1  knew  there  had  been  a  temporaery  quarrel  between  you. 

'*  Temporary  quarrel  1  When  I  am  old  enough  it  will  have  become  a  thirty 
years'  war !  It  was  not  Lady  Judith  then  who  displayed  all  the  affection  ? 
How  odd !  Mothers  generally  are  very  affectionate  and  all  that,  aren't  they  ? 
I  only  ask  for  information,  Miss  Atheling.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind 
from  personal  experience.  Your  mother,  I  dare  say,  is  very  kind  to  you.  I 
think  I  observed  as  much  at  Paris,  and  I  believe  I  detested  you  for  it ;  I  mean 
I  didn't  quite  regard  you  with  that  feeling  of  sisterly  affection  which  good  girls 
ought  to  feel  to  other  good  girls.  You  are  now  of  course  a  model  good  girl,  and 
people  are  all  very  kind  to  you." 

Isolind  had  now  ceased  to  feel  offended  or  angry,  and  was  in  &ct  a  good  deal 
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amused  by  the  anneccssary  petulance  of  the  young  bride.  Besides,  she  had 
heard  something  of  Alexia's  eccentricity  and  temper  before  ;  and  then  there  were 
the  tender  memories !  She  laid  her  hand  lightly,  gently  on  Alexia's  thin,  white 
little  handy  and  said : 

''You  can't  offend  me,  Mrs.  Walraven.  It  is  of  no  use  trying.  We  are  not 
to  quarrel.     I  like  you,  and  I  know  you  have  a  brave  and  generous  heart.'* 

"  I  have  no  heart  of  any  sort  now — I  have  given  it  all  away.  But  why  do  you 
hlce  me  ?  I  assume  now,  you  perceive,  that  you  speak  the  truth — I  think  your 
hct  looks  like  truth.  A  wonder  1  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  our  wretched  and 
detestable  sex  are  liars  !  I  have  myself  told  I  don't  know  how  many  delightful 
little  fictions  to  my  mother,  and  she  heh'eved  them ;  for  to  do  her  justice,  she  has 
not  the  fiiintest  idea  of  ever  telling  anything  but  the  truth.  You  look  truthful 
too.    Come,  then,  why  do  you  like  me  ?  ** 

Isolind's  kind,  frank  eyes  smiled  as  she  replied:  ''Perhaps  I  should  have 
said  I  am  inclined  to  like  you." 

"  Ah,  yes — that  makes  such  a  difference !  So  many  things  we  are  inclined  to 
do,  and  can't  do.  But  I  take  the  compliment  such  as  it  is,  and  make  the  best 
of  it    Why  are  you  inclined  to  like  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  individuality  and  a  character  of  your  own,  and  because  I 
know  you  have  courage  and  a  heart,  and  because  I  admire  your  hair  and  your 
eyes  and  your  pretty  figure — ^and  because  some  whom  I  like  are  attached  to  you  ! 
Now,  have  I  not  been  frank  enough  ?  Only  one  little  word  of  frankness  more — 
I  think  if  you  knew  me  you  would  not  dislike  me.'' 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  offer  a  friendship  in  that  way  ?  Afraid  of  coldness  or 
rudeness,  I  mean  ?    We  English  are  so  very  cold  and  rude." 

"  No,  not  in  the  least  afraid.  I  am  never  afraid  when  I  am  doing  what  I 
think  right  If  you  had  persisted  in  being  rude  and  cold,  1  should  not  have  been 
pained  for  myself ;  I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  deserved  it" 

"  As  a  rule,"  said  Alexia  meditatively,  "  I  hate  women.  I  hate  their  little 
mean  ways  and  prides  and  spites,  and  I  seldom  see  a  woman  without  thinking 
that  a  whipping  would  do  her  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  I  don't  think  so  of  you. 
1  think  there  is  something  in  you.** 

"  There  is  good  pur(>ose  at  least  in  me ;  and  I  think  there  is  that  much  in 
most  women  for  all  their  faults,  and  men  too.  I  don't  hate  women  as  a  rule.  I 
endeavor  to  love  them." 

^And  men  too?"  asked  Alexia  smiling. 

**  Yes,  and  men  too.    Why  not  ?  " 

'*  No  '  why  not '  that  I  know  of— only  I  hope  that  in  some  one  case  at  least 
no  severe  endeavor  will  be  needed  Miss  Atheling,  there  is  something  zhout y{fu 
that  /  am  inclined  to  like.  I  think  we  had  better  not  swear  an  eternal  friendship ; 
that  kind  of  thing  ends  badly  generally — ^among  women  at  least  But  I  ask 
pardon  for  having  been  rude  to  you.  More  than  that,  I  will  do  penance  by  com- 
pelling myself  to  tell  you  the  very  reason  why  I  was  rude." 

•*  I  am  not  curious  to  hear." 

"  You  shall  hear.  Not  because  you.  are  handsomer  than  I— oh,  yes,  non- 
sense—you know  you  are,  just  as  you  know  you  are  taller.  No,  I  don't  dislike 
women  for  anything  of  that  kind.  First,  then,  Miss  Atheling,  I  was  rude  be- 
cause I  had  heard  that  you  were  the  latest  pet  and  fevorite  of  Lady  Judith  Scar- 
lett Second,  because  I  thought  my  husband  talked  too  much  to  you— and  he  is 
a  poet  and  you  are  a  poetess,  and  I  am  not  Third,  because  you  seemed  so 
happy  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  so  much  loved  and  caressed  by  your  parents ; 
and  because  Angelo  Volney  admired  you." 
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It  mast  be  owned  that  a  deepening  color  came  into  Isolind's  ^e  as  this  last 
in  the  catalogue  of  reasons  was  set  forth.  Alexia  did  not  fail  to  observe  the 
flush  of  that  emotional^  dawn. 

"You  know  Angelo  Volney — my  brother,"  my  more-than  brother — do  you 
not?" 

"  Oh  yes  1 "    Isolind's  eyes  lighted  for  a  moment  and  then  dropped. 

'*  Then  you  know  one  of  the  truest  gentlemen  alive — the  finest  specimen  I 
could  show  you  of  our  grand  British  aristocracy.    Don't  you  think  so  ? '' 

Isolind  looked  up  amazed  and  hardly  knowing  what  to  answer.  The  saucy 
Alexia  understood  alLher  emotions. 

"  I  see,  Miss  Atheling,  you  do  know  him,  and  he  has  told  you  more  than  he 
ever  condescended  to  tell  me.  But  he  is  none  the  less  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men alive.  I  wish  you  saw  some  of  the  born  aristocrats  I  know  !  Yes.  I  have 
heard  all  about  Angelo's  antecedents,  as  you  have  evidently,  and  I  think  him  all 
the  nobler  gentleman.  He  is  a  plebeian,  and  so  is  my  dear  .Eric,  my  handsome, 
gifted  husband ;  and  so,  in  one  sense,  was  my  lost  father,  whom  every  one  de- 
scribes as  the  finest  of  true  gentlemen.  The  plebeians  have  the  best  of  it  If 
you  marry  in  England,  Miss  Atheling,  be  sure  to  marry  a  plebeian.  But  they 
tell  me  that  in  America  you  all  adore  peers  and  peeresses,  and  are  in  £ict  what 
we  call — may  I  break  into  slang  ?— downright  snobs.    Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Not  of  the  Americas  I  know,  certainly.  But  we  live  very  quietly  and 
among  quiet  and  rather'  old-£aishioned  people,  and  I  can't  pretend  to  judge  of 
Americans  in  general ;  only  I  should  not  like  to  believe  such  a  charge,  and  in* 
deed  I  can't  believe  it" 

"  Well,  let  us  pass  for  that.  Miss  Atheling,  and  come  back  to  our  possible 
bond  of  friendship.    What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Isolind." 

"  What  an  odd,  pretty  name !    May  I  call  you  Isolind  ?  " 

"It  will  give  me  real  pleasure  to  hear  my  name  from  your  lips." 

"  I  like  you,  Isolind,  very  much.  I  do  indeed.  I  have  not  talked  so  much 
and  so  familiarly  to  any  woman  before  in  all  my  life,  I  think.  We  must  see 
each  other  often,  even  though  you  are  a  ^vorite  of  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  Tell 
me  something  about  your  country,  Isolind.  Do  you  all  hate  us  and  want  to 
make  war  upon  us  and  overthrow  our  institutions  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  how 
soon  you  overthrow  half  of  them.  And  is  it  true  that  the  men  all  carry  revolv- 
ers, even  at  dinner,  and  that  the  American  ladies  would  scream  if  they  heard  of 
the  naked  truth,  and  would  faint  if  they  were  accused  of  having  legs  ?  " 

Isolind  smiled. 

"You  English  people  know  as  little  of  us  as  you  do  of  the  Chinese,  I  really 
believe,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  think  you  would  be  surprised  in  the  least  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  the  shores  of  New  York  bay  are  swarming  with  crocodiles,  or 
that  Bunker  Hill  is  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  not  be  surprised,"  Alexia  replied.  "  Why  should  any 
one  be  surprised  ?  Are  there  no  crocodiles  in  New  York — and  what  does  it  mat- 
ter where  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  ?  I  dare  say  mamma  knows,  and  I  am  sure 
Eric  docs  not" 

Eric  himself  approached  at  this  moment,  and  magnificently  displayed  his 
most  imposing  attitude  before  taking  possession  of  a  vacant  chair  near  the  two 
ladies. 

"  I  have  been  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  exquisite  artistic  combination 
and  contrast  with  which  you  two  perfect  specimens  of  bright  and  dark  are  un- 
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consciously  gladdening  our  eyes.  If  I  were  only  a  painter  now,  what  a  charm- 
ing illustration  of  Morning  and  Night,  or  perhaps  of  Light  and  Darkness.  Miss 
Atheling,  does  your  country  produce  many  living  embodiments  of  fair-haired 
beauty  at  all  approaching  to  that  which  I  now  am  happily  privileged  to  see  ? '' 

"There  are  fair-haired  girls  in  America,  Mr.  Walraven,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean/'  replied  Isolind,  who  was  repelled  by  the  man  and  his  compliments,  and 
anxious  to  ignore  the  latter  at  least;  "and  many  of  them  are  very  pretty." 

"  But  you  do  not  look  like  an  American — at  least  what  we  have  been  taught 
here  to  regard  as  typically  American.  So  noble  and  stately  a  presence ;  such  a 
rich  artistic  womanhood." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walraven,  for  the  pretty  compliment  which  I  suppose  is 
implied,  but  please  don't  compliment  me  at  the  expense  of  my  country.  Tell 
me  I  am  the  true  type  of  American  women,  and  then  you  may  see  a  delighted 
and  grateful  smile." 

"Beauty  is  of  all  types  and  tints.  We  consider — certainly  I  consider — 
Alexia  my  wife  as  the  very  perfection  of  the  dark-haired  and  slender  form  of 
womanhood.  A  poet  naturally  thinks — and  I  do  not  forget  that  you.  Miss  Afhe- 
Img,  have  been  crowned  with  the  poet*s  wreath — a  poet  naturally  thinks " 

But  what  the  poet  naturally  thinks  did  not  seem  destined  to  find  expression 
from  this  authoritative  mouth.  For  Mr.  Walraven  suddenly  stopped  in  his  speech, 
seeing  a  light  of  sudden  and  glad  emotion  flash  at  once  over  the  faces  of  both 
the  women  he  was  haranguing ;  and  Alexia  actually  rose  from  her  seat  and 
made  an  eager  step  forward  to  meet  a  new-comer. 

**  My  dear,  dear  Alexia,"  the  new-comer  said,  while  Eric  turned  surprised 
and  sharply  round  in  his  chair  and  confronted  the  speaker. 

**  My  best  brother  Angelo  ! "  And  the  impulsive  little  creature  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  drew  him  down  to  her,  and  kissed  him. 

"  Eric,  my  love,  this  is  my  earliest,  for  a  long  time  my  only  friend — my 
brother,  Angelo  Volney !  You  know  him  well  already.  But  you  must  know 
him  better !    You  two  must  love  each  other.    O  Angelo,  I  am  so  happy ! " 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Volney  ?  "  the  poet  coolly  said,  and  he  shook  Angelo's 
hand  in  a  very  calm  and  business-like  £2ishion.  "Often  heard  of  you  from 
Alexia.     Hope  we  shall  see  you  at  our  house." 

"  My  sweetest  Eric,  what  nonsense  you  talk  I  Of  course  we  shall  see  An- 
gelo often  and  often." 

"  That  is  the  hope  I  have  expressed,  my  love,"  the  poet  composedly  observed. 
He  was  prepared  to  dislike  Angelo.  He  could  not  forgive  the  interruption  of 
his  eloquent  speech  ;  he  was  angry  that  Angek>*s  coming  should  have  called  up 
such  a  light  of  joy  in  the  eyes— of  Alexia  ?  Was  the  poet  already  jealous  ? 
Oh  dear,  no,  not  in  the  least  He  understood  Alexia's  affection  for  Angelo  per- 
fectiy  well,  and  thought  it  quite  right  and  silly  and  proper  when  'he  thought 
about  it  at  all.  He  was  angry  that  the  light  of  joy  which  kindled  at  Angelo't 
approach  should  have  gleamed  from  the  eyes  of  Isolind  Atheling. 

Meanwhile,  Isolind  had  drawn  back  a  little.  But  Angelo's  glance  sought 
iier  out,  and  in  a  moment  their  eyes  met  Now,  however,  she  was  almost  en- 
circled by  a  little  group,  and  Angelo's  approach  was  cut  off  for  the  moment 
But  her -eyes  and  his,  eves  in  the  short  instant  of  time  before  hers  drooped 
ag»n,  bad  exchanged  a  new  pledge,  and  Isolind  and  Angelo  knew  that  in  that 
crowd  their  souls  were  together  and  alone.  Once  and  again,  during  the  few  iikv> 
nents  which  elapsed  before  Angelo  could  approach  her,  those  quiet  signals  were 
interchanged.    What  to  Isolind  wat  the  babble  of  those  around  her  ?    What  to 
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Ani^lo  were  the  chilling  ways  of  Walraven— or  even,  alas  that  it  must  be  said  I 
tke  feverish  welcome  of  Alexia  ?  Love  is  terribly  selfish — terribly  self-forget- 
ting. 

**  Where  have  you  been,  Angelo,  that  you  did  not  come  to  sec  me  before  ?  " 
Alexia  asked  impatiently.  **  Did  my  dearest  mamma  forbid — did  she  threaten 
banishment  or  the  rod,  if  you  dared  to  come  near  her  graceless  daughter  ?  " 

''  My  dear,  I  have  been  out  of  town — I  have  been  travelling  for  days  and 
nights.  I  only  got  into  London  this  evening."  And  here  his  eyes  again 
glanced  towards  Isolind.  He  had  indeed  been  travelling  with  wild  and  constant 
speed  to  make  his  appearance  that  night  in  those  rooms,  where  he  knew  Iso- 
lind would  be. 

'*  You  must  come  at  once  and  have  a  long,  long  talk  with  me,  Angelo.  But 
not  now— oh,  don't  be  alarmed  1  Don't  think  I  haven't  eyes,  sir.  Go  and  talk 
to  her ;  her  cheeks  have  already  lighted  up  their  bonfires  for  your  arrival !  I  like 
her,  Angelo,  now — although  at  first  I  thought  I  should  hate  and  detest  her." 

'*  Hate  and  detest  whom,  dear  Alexia  ?  "  * 

"  Stufl^  sir^  you  know  perfectly  well — Lady  Judith's  new  pet  from  the  back- 
woods— your  charming  Pocahontas — ^your  Yankee  Corinna,  Miss  Isolind  Athe- 
Ung.  Don't  look  so  sad  and  angry,  Angelo !  I  don't  mean  to  vex  you,  my 
dear  brother.  I  am  so  happy  myself— a  new  thing  for  me  to  say,  Angelo  ! — that 
I  want  everybody  else  to  be  happy  too." 

"And  you  are  happy,  Alexia  ?  "  the  young  man  asked  in  a  tone  of  deep  af- 
fection and  some  anxiety  as  he  took  the  poor  child's  hands  in  his — her  fragile 
thin  white  hands,  on  the  finger  of  one  of  which  it  seemed  so  strange  to  see  a 
wedding-ring  shining.    '*  You  are  happy  at  last,  my  dear  little  sister  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Angelo,  I  am  as  happy  as  any  woman  ever  was  I  I  never  thought  to 
be  so  happy !  But  how  could  I  be  anything  else  ?  If  you  only  knew  my  Eric  I 
Look  at  him !    Is  he  not  handsome  and  noble  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  he  is  indeed  very  handsome." 

"  I  think  he  is  like  a  god  !  Sometimes  I  think  he  is  a  god.  You  will  love 
him,  Angelo^  when  you  know  him  I    Will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Any  one  you  love,  Alexia — any  one  who  loves  you — must  be  dear  to  me." 

He  pressed  her  hand  tenderly,  and  as  he  glanced  around  the  crowded  room 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  god-like  poet  bending  over  Isolind's  chair.  The  ex- 
pression that  came  over  Angelo's  face  certainly  did  not  denote  un  mingled  ap- 
proval of  the  husband  of  Alexia.  But  he  soon  forgot  the  poet  in  the  light  of  the 
welcoming  smile  and  the  yet  more  tenderly  welcoming  blush  and  tremor  which 
invited  him  to  the  side  of  Isolind. 

While  they  talk,  this  pair  of  happy  lovers,  in  low  deb'ghted  tones — the  poet 
having  found  himself  plainly  de  trop  and  reluctantly  receded — something  may  be 
said  to  explain  the  meaning  of  our  Isolind's  appearance  in  London  in  the  novel 
character  of  Lady  Judith  Scarlett's  fnend  and  favorite. 

When  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  urged  the  removal  of  Isolind  to  Europe,  the 
Athelings  were  only  too  glad  to  follow  his  advice.  They  left  New  York  in  the 
spring  and  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Isolind  now  raised  no  patriotic  objection  to  a 
landing  on  English  soil.  The  voyage  was  happy  and  hopefiil.  Atheling's  own 
spirits  seemed  to  lighten  with  every  hour  on  the  sea.  He  grew  like  his  old 
gladsome  boyish  self  by  the  time  they  landed  in  Liverpool.  His  wife  was  joy- 
ous in  his  joy.  He  had  a  youthful  zest  of  pleasure  in  showing  Isolind  all  the 
fomous  places  of  the  old  country ;  and  the  girl  herself  felt  a  thrilling  delight  in 
every  scene  she  looked  upon.    '<  This  dear  old  beautiful  England  1 "  she  ex- 
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claimed  many  times ;  'Hiow  could  I  ever  reproach  it  or  turn  my  eye9  a(nd  heart 
away  from  it!"  Once,  as  she  was  wandering  with  her  people  somewhere 
through  a  sunny  lane  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  London,  she  stopped  and  was 
silent  for  a  while,  and  then  looking  up  at  Judge  Atheling  said :  *'  1  understand 
now  why  our  people  call  England  home  I  All  this  day  I  have  been  haunted  by 
the  feeling  that  here  I  am  at  home — that  some  place  like  this  must  have  been 
my  home."  Atheling's  face  wore  so  strange  and  embarrassed  an  expression 
that  she  suddenly  added :  *'  But  oh,  don't  think  I  could  ever  compare  any  place 
with  our  own  dear  New  York  home  I  Only  there  is  something  in  the  very  air 
here  which  affects  me  with  a  strange,  sweet,  and  tender  sensation,  as  if  I  were 
looking  on  some  long-forgotten  scene  of  early  childhood  !  I  feel  almost  like 
the  poor  girl  in  Cooper*s  novel  who  was  stolen  by  the  Indians  when  a  little 
child — I  feel  almost  as  she  might  have  felt  when  she  was  brought  back  to  look 
upon  the  valley  of  her  childhood,  and  asked  if  she  had  never  beheld  such  a  val- 
ley in  her  dreams  I  1  seem  to  have  seen  places  like  these — to  have  been 
breathed  upon  by  an  air  like  this,  in  my  dreams." 

Atheling  was  silent.  His  gloomy  mood  seemed  to  have  seized  him  again  for 
the  moment,  and  Isolind  forgot  all  about  her  peculiar  sensations  in  the  effort  to 
brighten  him  once  more. 

In  London  Atheling  made  many  acquaintances  and  friends  who  understood 
and  esteemed  him.  Af^er  all,  no  city  on  the  earth  gives  a  kindlier  welcome  to 
the  stranger,  and  opens  its  great  arms  more  willingly  to  him,  than  does  dear, 
darksome,  unlovely  old  London.  The  Atbelings  had  no  end  of  genial  invita- 
tions. And  Isolind  found  herself  in  London  a  social  success  and  a  social  sen- 
sation. The  beautiful  young  American  girl  was  sought  after  everywhere.  Her 
fu:e,  her  form,  her  fresh,  frank,  independent  manners,  the  occasional  piquancy 
of  her  somewhat  aggressive  patriotism,  were  found  charming  everywhere.  A 
publisher  brought  out  an  English  edition  of  her  poems,  and  they  were  quite  a 
success.  Their  freshness,  courage,  and  simplicity  pleased  many  a  wearied  criti- 
cal palate.  There  was  something  about  them  which  was  essentially  womanly, 
but  not  womanish.  Such  as  they  were,  they  were  real.  They  were  evidently 
written  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  They  were  "  sung  as  the  song-bird  sings. " 
The  singer  might  not  be  a  great  poetess,  but  she  was  in  her  place  a  genuine 
poetess.  So  Isolind  became,  to  her  own  great  surprise,  a  celebrity  of  the  season 
in  London,  and  West  End  drawing-rooms  were  delighted  to  welcome  her. 

The  Athelings  were  very  proud  of  all  this.  The  Judge  used  to  stand  for  a 
whole  evening  in  the  heat  and  crowd  of  a  fashionable  party,  his  broad  face 
beaming  over,  his  very  spectacles  glistening  with  delight  He,  too,  was  liked 
by  every  one.  Educated  people  in  London  are  probably  more  tolerant  of  mere 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  appearance  than  any  other  class  of  p^ple  any- 
where ;  and  Atheling's  noble  heart,  gentle  ways,  sound  knowledge,  and  bright 
good  sense,  combined  with  a  certain  flavor  of  originality  in  his  way  of  looking 
at  things  and  expressing  himself  made  him  respected  and  appreciated.  Cabi- 
net ministers  would  feel  and  show  an  interest  in  talking  with  him,  and  obtain- 
ing information  about  his  own  country.  Peers  of  ancient  title  would  press  him 
with  the  kindliest  invitation  to  visit  their  country-houses.  A  bishop  escorted  the 
Atheling  party  to  hear  a  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Isolind's  head  was  in  nowise  turned  by  the  flattery  of  this  quite  unexpected 
success.  Her  heart  indeed  was  so  deeply  occupied  by  feelings  which  Society's 
fitvor  could  not  touch,  that  it  would  have  kept  her  head  right  if  such  steadying 
power  were  needed.  She  knew  well  enough  the  value  of  her  own  poems.  She 
had  weighed  them  in  the  balance  with  other  poems,  and  she  knew  that  they 
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• 
were  wanting,  and  why.  She  thought  they  deserved  some  sympathy  and  a  lit- 
tle praise,  but  she  knew  they  could  not  live  beyond  their  hour.  For  her,  too, 
she  knew  that  their  hour  had  already  passed  away.  She  could  make  no  verses 
HOW,  Her  love  had  taken  the  place  of  her  poetry.  She  gave  up  her  heart  to  the 
thought  of  Angelo ;  and  her  brain  would  not  work  alone.  "  Genius,"  said  Iso- 
lind  to  herself,  **is  independent  of  all  this,  and  works  despite  of  heart  and  fate. 
Mine  is  no  genius ;  no  inspiration — and  I  don't  care  !  I  would  rather  have  a 
touch  of  Angelo*s  hand  than  hold  the  sceptre  of  song.  I  would  not  give  up  my 
love  for  him  to  be  another  Sappho.*' 

Meanwhile,  Angelo  did  not  appear  as  yet ;  and  Isolind's  eyes  and  heart 
yearned  in  vain.  But  being  deeply  interested  in  all  that  belonged  to  the  educa- 
tion and  the  elevation  of  womanhood,  especially  among  the  poor,  she  was 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  Lady  Judith  Scarlett's  ministrations ;  and  Lady 
Judith  whose  mind  was  already  disposed  to  welcome  anything  from  practical  and 
progressive  America  felt  strangely  drawn  towards  the  girl.  Isolind*s  poems  and 
her  conversation  were  not  without  some  little  dash  of  complaint  against  the 
despotism  of  the  Tyrant  Man — poor  fellow  ! — and  they  were  full  of  very  sincere 
if  rather  vague  and  unpractical  aspirations  after  the  elevation  of  woman.  All 
this  appealed  to  the  seared  and  lonely  heart  of  the  proud  bereaved  woman  who 
had  lost  and  suffered  so  much,  and  who  believed  her  sex  to  be  the  slave  and 
victim  of  man's  inherent  selfishness  and  cruelty.  Her  pride  and  courage  had 
driven  her  into  society  since  her  daughter's  escapade  much  more  than  had  been 
her  wont  Lady  Judith  would  not  allow  the  world  to  suppose  that  the  disgrace 
of  a  malign  and  disobedient  child,  could  break  or  bend  her  spirit  So  she  went 
out  a  good  deal ;  she  met  Isolind  often  ;  she  would  more  and  more  have  Iso- 
Jnd  with  her. 

Isolind,  for  her  part,  sincerely  admired  the  proud,  sad,  beautiful  woman. 
She  saw  what  good  deeds  Lady  Judith  could  do  ;  she  had  little  opportunity  of 
observing  her  sterner  and  harsher  qualities.  She  saw  that  every  great  cause, 
every  noble  purpose,  had  the  help  and  the  approval  of  this  haughty  lady.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  Lady  Judith's  as  a  "perverted,  splendid  nature."  Iso- 
lind saw  as  yet  nothing  perverted  in  it  To  her  it  was  only  splendid.  Need  it 
be  said,  that  she  saw  in  Lady  Judith  above  all  things,  the  benefactress  who  had 
done  so  much  for  Angelo,  and  to  whom  Angelo  was  so  deeply  devoted  ?  Iso- 
lind could  not  criticize  Angelo's  benefactress^  had  she  been  so  disposed.  She 
could  only  admire  and  revere  Lady  Judith. 

Meeting  Lady  Judith,  Isolind  of  course  met  Angelo.  But  they  met,  at  first, 
only  as  friends.  At  least  no  word  passed  between  them  to  bespeak  a  dearer 
possibility.  Their  eyes  and  tremulous  hands  might  tell  tales  to  each  other  ;  but 
for  a  while  there  was  nothing  save  friendship  in  their  words. 

Yet  Angelo  knew  she  loved  him.  It  was  not  even  from  her  eyes  that  he 
first  learned  this  secret  One  evening  he  was  near  her  when  many  others  were 
around.  Isolind  was  seated  on  a  sofa  on  which  other  ladies  too  were  sitting; 
Angelo  stood  alone  behind  the  chair  of  Lady  Judith,  which  was  placed  near  Iso- 
lind's  sofa.  Isolind  by  chance  laid  her  bare  arm  and  gloved  hand  on  the  arm  of 
the  so^  Angelo  was  so  near,  so  temptingly  near,  and  there  were  no  eyes  on 
him  !  He  could  not  help  himself— he  could  not  resist  ^hie  inexplicable  impulse. 
He  laid  his  hand,  oh  ever  so  lightly,  so  gently,  on  Tsolind's  arm.  He  felt  the 
sudden  little  tremor  that  passed  through  it — the  tremor  of  recognition  and  of 
confession  !  For  though  his  hand  rested  there  for  but  some  poor  fractional 
part  of  a  second  of  time,  that  instant  of  contact  was  enough,  and  Angelo  Volney 
knew  as  if  by  a  certain  revelation  that  his  love  waft  not  poured  out  in  vain. 
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His  course  of  life  then  became  clear.  He  resolved  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  make  a  way  there  for  himself,  and  win  Isolind.  He  would  not  come  to 
her  as  a  dependant  and  a  pauper ;  he  would  work  and  win  her.  He  told  her 
soon  that  he  had  resolved  to  go  to  America  and  make  a  living  there — make  a 
fortune  if  he  could.  Her  eyes  kindled  with  gratification  and  hope.  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  strive  to  make  the  fortune  in  order  that  he  might  win  her,  but 
she  knew  it,  and  he  knew  that  she  knew  it  They  made  no  pledge  of  love  and 
constancy.  But  their  hearts  were  irrevocably  pledged,  and  each  was  sure  of  the 
other,  and  both  were  happy.  Isolind  had  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  honor  the 
manhood  of  the  lover  who  would  not  ask  as  a  beggar  for  her  love  ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  understood  by  her.  What  true-hearted  woman  of  older  days  would 
not  have  loved  her  lover  all  the  more  because  he  would  win  his  spurs  before  he 
sought  her  hand?  Angelo  was  entering  into  a  battle  more  trying  to  youth  and 
love  than  any  adventure  with  the  Saracens  or  the  giants,  and  his  heart  was  as 
chivalrous  as  any  that  ever  beat  under  the  breastplate  of  a  Lancelot  or  the  Cid. 

As  yet  he  had  not  announced  his  resolve  to  his  patroness.  While  the  wound 
inflicted  by  Alexia  was  still  open  and  bleeding — for  he  knew  that  it  bled  although 
the  sufferer  might  make  no  sign — he  could  not  desert  her.  He  had,  too,  some 
hope  of  bringing  the  mother  and  the  daughter  together  again.  Therefore  for  the 
present  he  remained  in  Europe — not  lingered,  but  purposely  and  resolutely  re- 
mained. He  still  acted  as  Lady  Judith's  counseller  and  secretary,  and  had  just 
returned  from  Italy,  where  she  had  sent  him  on  a  business  mission  to  her  father, 
the  solemn  old  Elarl  of  Coryden.  To  the  last  Angelo  would  serve  his  benefac- 
tress. Nothing,  however,  could  change  his  resolve  to  go  away  and  be  indepen* 
dent,  and  do  battle  with  the  giant  Paynim  world  for  h)s  true  love. 

Happy  for  that  night  were  Isolind  and  Angelo.  They  sit  and  talk  together 
low-toned  as  long  as  may  be,  and  all  the  world  and  the  future  seem  sunny  and 
musical  and  radiant  with  the  rainbow  of  hope.  Love's  roseate  colors  and  youth's 
purple  steep  their  hours  in  glowing,  glorious  hues.  When  they  parted  for  the 
night,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  was  to  each  a  new  delight,  making  parting  itself 
sweet  and  ecstatic. 

Angelo  walked  home.  It  was  a  soft  and  beautiful  night,  still  in  the  spring 
or  in  the  fsant  flush  of  summer's  first  dawn.  There  are  such  nights  when  Lon- 
don is  delightful,  and  a  walk  through  the  quiet  streets,  in  the  soft,  bland  air,  al- 
ready redolent  in  anticipation  of  the  breath  of  summer,  is  as  pleasant  as  any  ram- 
ble through  rustling  woods  or  over  breezy  downs.  To  Angelo  just  now  the  air 
was  all  balmy  with  hope  and  happiness,  and  the  streets  were  more  musical  than 
Paphfan  groves  or  the  valley  of  Tempe. 

When  he  reached  home — he  still  called  Lady  Judith's  house  his  home — ^and 
passed  by  his  benefactress's  room,  he  saw  that  light  was  still  burning  there. 
Glancing  in,  he  saw  Lady  Ludith  seated  at  her  desk  reading  a  letter  by  the  soft 
light  of  her  shaded  lamp.  The  light  fell  upon  her' sad  and  beautiful  face,  which, 
now  that  she  was  alone,  wore  less  perhaps  than  it  was  wont  of  a  cold  or  stern 
expression.  The  lines  of  the  £ace  looked  deeper  and  darker,  the  cheeks  more 
wan,  the  eyes  more  hollow  than  Angelo  was  used  to  see  them.  Unspeakable 
pity  and  tenderness  filled  the  heart  of  the  young  man  as  he  saw  that  time  and 
MMTow  were,  for  all  her  courage  and  stern  self-control,  working  their  will  at  last 
lipon  the  noble  face  of  the  proud  woman  who,  to  him  at  least,  had  been  so  good. 
He  longed  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her  and  ask  her  forgiveness, 
•ince  he  too  mast  desert  her. 

Lady  Judith  heard  his  step,  and  without  looking  up  called  him  in  her  clear, 
ton  voice:  **  Angelo  I" 
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He  came  in  and  stood  by  her  chair. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  have  come ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.    I  have  had  a  letter,  Angelo,  from  Charles  Escombe." 

"  Poor  fellow !  *'  Angelo  said  involuntarily. 

Lady  Judith  looked  up  quickly.  *'  He  is  fortunate,  Angelo— fortunate,  though 
he  does  not  think  so  now.  He  ought  to  thank  the  kind  Heaven  that  has  saved 
him  from  a  partnership  of  misery.  He  is  a  good  young  man,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  his  pain." 

^  How  does  the  poor  fellow — I  mean  how  does  Escombe  bear  it  ?  ** 

"  He  writes  bravely  enough,"  Lady  Judith  answered  with  a  sigh.  <'  He  does 
his  best  But  he  is  not  coming  home  just  yet  He  is  going  to  California,  and 
thence  will  sail  for  China  and  Japan.  He  will  go  round  the  world,  in  fsLCt  He 
will  come  home  cured,  I  hope,  and  able  to  take  his  place  and  do  his  duty  in  life. 
I  think  it  is  rather  a  weak  thing  to  go  wandering  round  the  world  merely  to 
shake  off  the  burden  of  a  disappointment  Better  to  shake  it  off  by  some  work 
of  active  good.  But  Charles  is  not  very  strong,  though  he  means  well  always. 
There  is  his  letter,  Angelo— you  can  read  it    Whom  did  you  meet  to-night  ?" 

"  For  one.  Lady  Judith,  I  met  Alexia.' 

"  Indeed.    And  her  husband  ?  " 

••  Yes — ^him  of  course." 

"Anyone  else?" 

"  She  was  looking  pale,  poor  child  1 '' 

"Who  was?" 

"  Alexia,  Lady  Judith." 

"  Mrs.  Wal raven,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Your  daughter,  Lady  Judith— your  daughter  Alexia  I  It  pierced  my  heart 
to  see  her." 

"  Why  so,  Angelo  ?  Has  she  not  made  her  choice  ?  Is  she  not  happy  ?  Is 
she  already  disappointed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  She  does  not  say  so  at  least,  and  she  never  was  able  to  disguise 
her  real  feelings." 

"  You  do  injustice  to  her  talents,  Angelo.  She  had  greatly  improved  of  late 
in  the  art  of  deception." 

"  She  declares  that  she  is  very  happy,  and  she  appears  to  love  that  fellow — I 
mean  her  husband — passionately*" 

**  I  am  glad.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wife  always  to  love  her  husband,  I  believe, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  merits  or  personal  character.  So  good  a 
daughter  ought  to  make  a  model  wife.  But  why,  then,  do  you  feel  so  miserable 
on  her  account  ?  " 

"  Because  I  know  she  will  yet  be  unhappy,  very  unhappy !  I  watched  that 
man,  and  his  demeanor  towards  her ;  and  towards  others.  I  looked  in  his  eyes, 
and  noted  his  expression  ;  and  I  wish  he  had  been  dead  before  Alexia  ever  saw 
bim.  If  he  is  not  destined  to  make  her  unhappy,  then  I  shall  never  again  try 
to  find  a  man's  character  written  in  his  face." 

"My good  boy,  I  dare  say  he  will  make  her  unhappy.  Nothing  is  more 
likely.  We  are  all  made  unhappy  by  some  one,  unless  when  we  are  making 
others  unhappy.  Why  is  Mrs.  Walraven  to  be  exempt  ?  Is  it  because  of  any 
special  grace  about  her,  or  that  she  has  done  her  duty  so  much  better  than  any- 
body else  ?  " 

"Lady  Judith,  she  has, been  very  foolish  and  wilful,  but  she  has  not  been 
wholly  to  blame ;  nor  is  she  the  only  one  to  blame." 

Lady  Judith's  eyes  flashed,  but  she  retained  her  composure.       _ 
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"  I  am  to  blame,  Angelo,  you  would  say  ?  I  did  not  understand  or  appreciate 
ber — did  not  fondle  her  pretty  wilfulness,  and  try  to  humor  h^r  into  love  and 
obedience  ?    Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Lady  Judith,  somethin|;  like  that.^ 

"  Angelo  Volney,  I  don't  think  the  less  of  you  because  you  defend  my  daugh- 
ter and  accuse  myself.  You  were  always  a  brave  lad,  not  afraid  to  side  with  a 
losing  cause.  But  between  my  daughter  and  me  no  man  could  possibly  judge, 
Bor  woman  either,  indeed.  Heaven  alone  must  decide  between  us,  and  condemn 
me  if  I  have  not  at  least  faithfully  striven  to  do  my  duty.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
stand  the  test !    Now  then,  tell  me  who  else  was  there  to-night  ?  " 

**  But  you  will  forgive  this  poor  girl.  You  will  see  her ;  you  will  help  her  in 
life  ?  Oh,  Lady  Judith,  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  your  own  good  and  generous 
heart — how  good  and  generous  Heaven  and  I  alone  can  know  !  Don't  be  un* 
forgiving.  The  more  you  are  in  the  right,  the  better  you  can  afford  to  forgive. 
She  is  destined  to  misery  if  you  cast  her  off." 

Lady  Judith  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  marble 
chimney-piece.  She  was  not  wholly  composed.  Her  lips  trembled  slightly; 
her  bosom  heaved  and  fell.  A  moment  passed  before  she  could  speak.  Then 
she  said,  in  cold  distinct  tones : 

"Angelo,  we  must  finish  this  subject  once  for  all.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  my 
casting  my  daughter  ofH  She  cast  me  off  Let  us  strip  this  whole  afiair,  if  you 
please,  of  all  romance  and  melodrama,  and  look  at  it  as  it  is.  I  never  cast  off 
my  daughter.  She  deliberately  deceived  me;  made  her  choice  and  left  me. 
She  gave  herself  over  to  an  adventurer — ^a  swindler — who  only  takes  her  because 
he  believes  he  and  she  can  prey  upon  my  supposed  weakness,  and  that  he  will 
become  rich  with  my  money.    Is  not  that  the  plain  truth  ?  " 

Angek)  was  silent    He  feared  only  too  much  that  it  was  the  plain  truth. 

^  Very  well.  Do  you  think  I  will  allow  this  man  to  win  his  base  game  ? 
Never,  Angelo !  He  has  played  ai^d  lost !  No  power  on  earth  shall  ever  in-> 
duce  me  to  grant  him  the  reward  of  his  villany !  Let  him  support  his  wife  as 
he  has  taken  her ;  let  her  share  his  fortunes  as  she  has  chosen  him.  Is  there 
anything  unjust  in  that  ?  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  casting  her  off.  I  will  not 
enrich  a  swindler  merely  because  he  has  cheated  me  out  of  my  daughter — that  is 
all'' 

•*  But  you  will  see  her— you  will  not  refuse  to  receive  her  ?  " 

''purely  I  will  not  refuse  to  receive  her.  I  hope  and  trust  I  have  forgiven 
her.  Whenever  Mrs.  Walraven  pleases  to  visit  me,  I  shall  of  course  receive 
ber.  Not  him,  Angelo— not  him !  If  you  are  good-naturedly  acting  as  their 
emissary,  please  to  remember  that  I  will  not  see  him  I  But  you  do  not  really 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Walraven  looks  forward  with  any  particular  longing  to  a  meet- 
ing with  me  ?  You  are  a  child,  Angelo.  Let  them  know  as  my  certain  determi- 
nation what  I  have  already  told  you,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  of  any  loving 
desire  for  the  joy  of  an  interview  with  me.  No,  Angelo,  I  can't  hear  any  more. 
You  must  spare  me  now.  I  too  have  my  feelings,  and  weaknesses,  and  sufferings, 
although  I  don't  poser  myself  as  a  heroine  of  romance.  I  l^ave  something  else 
to  say  to  you.  Whom  did  you  see  to-night  besides  Mrs.  Walraven — I  mean 
what  woman  ?  " 

Angelo  colored.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  question  and  he  did  not  think 
of  evading  it 

^  Miss  Atheting  was  there,  Lady  Judith." 

Lady  Judith  smiled  a  £ftint,  sad  smile. 
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''  I  am  glad  to  bear  of  her,  Angelo.  I  like  her  touch.  She  seems  a  good, 
dutifal,  faithful  ^rl,  and  she  has  spirit  and  brains.  Women  without  heads  are 
to  me  the  most  contemptible  creatures.  I  like  her  in  many  ways.  But  there  is 
one  thing,  Angelo,  which  gives  her  a  peculiar  value  in  my  eyes." 

*  What  is  that,  Lady  Judith  ?" 

She  laid  her  hand  gently,  almost  fondly,  upon  the  young  nan's  shoulder,  and 
looked  into  his  face  with  great  pitying  eyes. 

''  Because  you  love  her,  my  poor  boy,  and  because  she  loves  you.  Oh,  An* 
gelo,  many,  too  many,  have  been  false  and  ungrateful  to  me !  You  have  been 
true — although  I  have  loved  and  served  you.  Since  you  two  have  set  your 
hearts  upon  each  other,  and  fancy  you  can  only  be  happy  by  being  man  and 
wife  " — Lady  Judith  paused,  and  slowly  repeated  the  words  "  man  and  wife — O 
my  God ! — I  should  like  to  help  in  making  you  happy,  even  in  your  own  way !  " 


DEATH  IN  TWO  FORMS. 


BRING  out  the  old  cordis^  my  gruel 
to  make. 
Bring  out  the  old  linen,  for  decency's  sake. 
,  Call  in  the  old  doctor  who  saw  us  all  bom. 
As  the  star  of  the  eve  is  the  star  of  the  mom. 

Call  in  the  old  housekeeper— she  will  re- 
member 

How  others  have  passed  in  this  desolate 
chamber. 

How  dreary  it's  gildings  and  draperies  turn 

When  vital  flames  flicker  refusing  to  bum. 

And  call  tiie  old  parson,  whose  soft  jogging 

creed 
Bade  us  fling  to  the  poor  what  oturseWes 

might  not  need. 
Bade  as  look  to  die  cross  in  nur  vanity's 

crown, 
Said  our  prayers  might  go  up,  while  our  Hv> 

Ing  went  down. 

And  call  the  old  sexton,  the  old  work  to  do. 

Let  him  order  my  coffin,  all  polished  and  new. 

Ere  I'm  cold,  let  him  come  with  his  meas- 
uring tape ; 

Even  coffins  have  £uhions  in  trimming  and 
shape. 

And  call  old  acquafartanoe,  where  chnrdi 

shall  condole, 
On  the  ground  that  this  body  once  harbored 

a  soul. 


Ope  the  family  vault,  and  record  on  the 

stone 
"As   twenty-nine   fitted,   so    thirty   have 

gone." 

IL 

She   was   walking,   walking  through   the 
meadows, 
Fashion  could  not  find  herj 
Like  a  torch-flame  gleaming  under  shad- 
ows, 
Darkness  could  not  blind  her. 

She  was  flinging  gifts  of  precious  givin|^ 

Passion  could  not  pay  her. 
Praises  of  her  faultless  living 

One  small  step  delay  her.  ^ 

A  rainbow  gleam,  a  zeph3rr  blolring ;    * 
Thought  nor  word  could  measure 

The  beauty  of  her  onward  going, 
The  richness  of  her  treasure. 

Strafige  seemed  ^e  in  her  fervent  passmg^ 

Scarcely  melancholy ; 
Eloquent  will  and  power  massing 

In  a  world  of  folly. 

And  this  same  treasure  that  she  bose 

Life's  occasion  cost  her ; 
For  in  her  haste  to  pay  it  o'er» 

We  who  loved  her  lost  her. 

JuuA  Ward  Howk 
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ONE-LEGGED   MEN. 


NO  class  of  human  beiags  excites  more  curiosity  than  the  worthy  fraternity 
of  one-legged  men. 

Ten  years  ago  the  number  was  small  in  this  country,  and  not  considerable  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  nineteenth  century,  however,  which  seems  bound 
to  surpass  all  its  predecessors  in  every  conceivable  production,  has  of  late 
vastly  swelled  the  ranks. 

What  with  railways  and  steamboats,  insurrection  and  wars,  there  has  been 
such  a  crashing  of  leg-bones  and  shattering  of  thigh-bones  as  was  never  seen 
before.  Those  who  survive  the  cutting  and  sawing,  the  poulticing  and  plaster- 
ing, and  are  able  to  hobble  through  life  without  further  mutilation,  have  during 
the  rest  of  their  mortal  career  to  undergo  ever-recurring  cross-examination  on 
the  subject 

This  ordeal  is  not  limited  to  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance.  In  horse-car 
and  railway  station,  at  the  seaside  and  in  the  mountains,  in  village  and  city, 
there  always  appears  some  individual  to  enforce  the  rule  which  makes  the  one- 
legged  man  public  property.  This  unwritten  law  is  as  firmly  fixed  in  Yankee- 
land  as  the  British  Constitution  in  the  home  of  the  Alabama.  Its  unfortunate 
subiects  are  delivered  over  to  a  degree  of  annoyance  quite  equal  to  that  caused 
by  the  censorship  of  the  press,  deemed  so  tyrannical  and  obnoxious  by  all  lib- 
erty-loving people.  For  it  is  scarcely  more  repugnant  to  have  to  talk  when  you 
do  not  wish  to,  than  to  remain  in  enforced  silence  when  you  desire  to  speak. 

Mr.  Dickens,  introducing  Silas  Wegg,  that  treacherous  old  reprobate,  make« 
Mr.  Boffin  begin  the  acquaintance  with  the  stereotyped  interrogatory : 

"  *  How  did  you  get  your  wooden  leg  ?  * 

"  *  Mr.  Wegg  replied  tartly  to  this  personal,  inquiry :  *  In  an  accident.' 

"*Do  you  like  it?' 

**  <  Well,  I  haven't  got  to  keep  it  warm,'  Mr.  Wegg  made  answer  in  a  sort  of 
desperation  occasioned  by  the  singularity  of  the  question. 

^  *  He  hasn't,'  repeated  the  other  to  his  knotted  stick,  as  he  gave  it  a  hug :  '  he 
hasn't,  ha,  hz !  to  keep  it  warm.' " 

Now,  however  much  we  may  regret  that  the  genial  author  should  give  so 
bad  a  character  to  our  representative  (he  calls  him  a  ligneous  sharper),  we 
woodeui-legged  men  must  applaud  the  faithfulness  of  his  report  of  the  first  con- 
yersation. 

In  real  life  the  first  query  is  always  the  same ;  but  after  that  none  is  too 
idiotic  to  be  put  to  ns.  Fancy  yourself,  reader,  a  man  who  has  recently  arisen 
from  six  weeks'  confinement  in  bed  on  crutches,  with  one  trousers  leg  clewed 
up,  as  sailors  term  it,  starting  on  a  journey.  Gaining  a  seat  on  a  steamer,  say, 
you  find  many  eyes  fixed  on  the  space  where  a  foot  ought  to  be.  Presently  a 
great  hulking  fellow,  pointing  with  his  finger  in  your  direction,  asks,  command- 
iDg^y,  "  Say,  yeou,  how  did  yeou  lose  that  leg  ?  "  This  brute  is  possessed  of  the 
demon  of  inquisitiveness.  There  is  neither  sympathy  nor  deference  in  his 
voice  or  manner.  If  you  answer  once,  you  must  continue  to  do  so  until  he  is 
satisfied.  Once,  when  nearly  faint  with  fatigue,  I  ventured  to  reply  that  I  didn't 
care  to  talk  on  the  subject  '*  Yer'd  tell  fast  enough  if  yer  warn't  ashamed." 
At  this  a  compactly*  built  young  man  rose  up  with,  'Mf  you  bother  that  man 
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any  more,  Til  knock  yoti  down.''  Upon  which  the  wretch  slunk  away  muttering 
"  I  sh'think  he  might  tell."  Presently,  recovering  his  spirits,  he  approached  a 
youth  who  was  carrying  the  model  of  a  ship.  *'  Say,  did  you  make  that  your* 
self? "  and  was  soon  made  happy  by  finding  a  victim.  My  affection  for  the 
compactly-built  young  man  will  never  cease. 

Another  mode  of  salutation  is:  "You've  lost  your  leg,"  as  though  it  were 
a  handkerchief  that  you  hadn't  missed,  and  might  find  by  going  back  a  few  steps. 
Often  the  words  "  Lost  your  leg  ?  "  (more  frequently  your  "  limb,"  as  if  there  were 
only  one  to  a  body),  interrogatively,  perhaps  fearing  an  optical  delusion,  meet  the 
ear.  A  mild-looking  old  gentleman,  with  the  largest  kind  of  eyes,  once  whis- 
pered them  to  me,  and  looked  intensely  gratified  on  receiving  in  like  manner  the 
answer  **  Yes."  Others  aLgain  skirmish  around  for  a  while  before  coming  to  the 
point  "  Fine  day,  sir."  "  Yes,  sir."  **'Spect  we'll  have  some  rain  'fore  long." 
*'  I  hope  so."  ''  Lost  your  leg  ?  "  which  was  what  they  meant  to  say  at  first  and 
you  knew  was  coming. 

In  a  few  months  we  learn  to  know  by  instinct,  as  it  were,  whom  to  encourage 
and  whom  to  snub.  After  a  moment's  observation  we  can  often  classify  the 
various  peremptory,  interrogative,  suggestive,  an.d  sympathetic  modes  of  address, 
and  tell  who  is  going  to  employ  each.  To  foil  this  intention  requires  much  tact, 
and  oftentimes  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  do  honor  to  a  diplomat  Frequently 
a  chaffing  answer,  "  Lost  ?  no  ;  a  thing  isn't  lost  if  you  know  where  it  is,"  con- 
veys the  meaning  without  leaving  unkind  feelings.  Such  little  artifices  as  in- 
teatly  reading  the  paper,  talking  vivaciously  to  a  friend  if  there  happens  to  be 
one  along,  and  feigning  sleep,  do  very  well ;  but  there  are  times  when  any 
means  are  justifiable  to  throw  off  the  persevering  inquisitor.  I  have  been 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  while  reading,  rudely  interrupted  while  talking  with  a  lady, 
and  £%irly  waked  up  when  sound  asleep  by  utter  strangers,  all  for  the  same 
nefarious  purpose. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  war  two  unfortunates  were  assailed  by  a  perti- 
nacious wretch,  who  left  incontinently  after  a  few  words  aside  with  one  of  the 
pair.  "  What  did  yoi>tell  him  ?  "  asked  his  astonished  companion.  **  That  we 
were  both  run  over  by  a  railway  train  while  drunk."  At  times  a  cross  answer, 
"  Mind  your  own  business,"  or  a  sarcastic  counter,  **  Where  did  you  get  that 
red  nose  ?  "  become  absolutely  necessary.  But  these  arc  extreme  cases,  where 
the  stranger  is  manifestly  a  vast  loafing  interrogation  point  Many  a  poor  crip- 
ple, sick  of  body,  has  likely  been  set  down  as  ill-tempered,  who  was  utterly 
weary  of  telling  the  same  old  story  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  an  ancient  British  yarn  which  runs  about  thus :  **  An  English  ad- 
miral with  a  wooden  leg,  having  among  others  an  American  skipper  to  dine, 
was  asked  by  him,  *  Admiral,  how  did  you  lose  your  leg?'  *  I  will  tell  you,' 
said  the  gallant  sailor,  annoyed  by  the  curiosity  of  his  guest, '  if  you  will  solemnly 
promise  not  to  ask  another  question  about  it'  The  guest  agreed,  and  received 
for  answer,  *  It  was  bitten  off,'  whereby  his  curiosity  was  all  the  more  excited. 
But  he  could  not  break  his  word,  so  he  nearly  died." 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  joy  of  that  foxy  old  tar  who  has  not  been 
under  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  survived  to  meet  the  great  Yankee  nation.  But 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  yield  with  good  grace,  and  are  often  amused  by  the 
singular  queries  and  emotions  of  our  compatriots.  If  the  latter  learn  that  the 
loss  was  caused  by  an  ordinary  accident,  the  sufferer  is  looked  on  as  a  sort  of 
impostor  and  dropped  at  once.  If  a  musket-ball  caused  the  injury,  a  consider- 
able interest  is  created     But  a  man  whose  leg  was  shot  oS,  actually  shot  off  by 
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a  cannon-ball,  is  a  treasure  for  the  time  being.  The  first  leg  may  have  been 
cnisheJ  to  atoms  by  a  ponderous  rock.  The  second  may  have  suffered  agonies 
for  weeks  before  amputation.  The  third  alone  gives  unalloyed  gratificatioa, 
as  being  genuinely  horrifying.  All  beggars  who  wish  to  prosper  are  hereby 
advised  to  adopt  the  cannon-ball  story,  making  thtt  shot  as  large  as  modern 
artillery  will  carry. 

After  proceeding  so  f^tr  in  one's  responses,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  will 
come  next.  '*  What  do  you  think  of  McClellan  ? ''  was  for  a  long  time  a  staple ; 
but  since  the  third  year  of  the  war  anything,  from  "Wont  you  take  a  tract?" 
to  *'  What  will  you  have  to  drink  ?  "  is  likely  to  follow. 

Mark  Twain  says  there  is  no  lie  so  transparent,  no  hoax  so  obvious  as  not 
to  find  believers ;  and  he  is  right  I  have  seen  a  gaping  Idiot,  otherwise  ac- 
counted sane,  swallow  a  tale  of  mutilation  and  recovery  that  would  shock  Mun- 
chausen, the  narrator  piling  on  agony  after  agony  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  be- 
yond the  listener's  power  of  belieC 

Your  morning  mail  is  swelled,  at  one  period,  by  circulars  of  various  artificial 
lirob-makers,  giving  diagrams  of  sundry  legs,  and  testimonials  of  people  who 
have  walked,  danced,  and  run  better  than  ever  with  them.  You  almost  gather  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  born  with  legs,  arms,  and  hfead  perhaps, 
all  wood,  ready  patented — a  second  Falkenstein.  A  distinguished  general,  as 
long  ago  as  the  Mexican  war,  while  on  his  way  home  with  a  bullet  in  the  ankle, 
was  approached  in  the  cars  by  an  enterprising  agent  ''  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  in 
case  that  leg  has  to  come  off,  we  should  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  one  of  our 
patent f**  etc,  etc.,  and  left  his  little  pamphlet  This  kind  of  reading  the  of- 
ficer enjoyed  about  as  much  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  the  immense  signs 
about  City  Point:  "Embalming  done  here." 

Ufe  and  accident  insurance  people  also,  thinking  you  are  likely  to  take  pretty 
good  care  of  yourself  in  future,  invite  you  to  examine  their  tables  and  take  out  a 
policy. 

Every  now  and  then  we  are  favored  with  the  history  of  "  an  uncle  of  mine 
who  lost  his  *limb  *  (full  particulars  with  gusto),  just  like  you,  and  it  was  buried  in 
a  box  (box,  locality,  etc.,  described  minutely),  and  he  said  it  was  buried  crooked 
(catalogue  of  aches  and  cramps  resulting  therefrom),  and  it  was  taken  up  and 
planted  right,  and  he  never,  never  complained  again  as  long  as  he  lived.''  Con- 
found the  man  !  we  have  heard  this  story  a  hundred  times.  What  a  large  ^mily 
he  had  !     Why,  being  comfortably  buried  now,  in  /<?/<?,  should  he  torment  us  ? 

But  in  time,  having  been  fitted  to  an  artificial  leg,  we  are  enabled  in  a  meas- 
ure to  escape  the  notice  of  passers-by,  and  are  only  liable  to  the  atUcks  of  those 
whose'  eyes  rest  longer  upon  us.  These,  however,  make  up  for  lost  time  by 
prolonging  the  conversation.  The  sobriquet  of  Timbertoes  becomes  fastened 
upon  us,  and  £&cetious  friends  make  rich  jokes  about  having  one  foot  in  the 
grave  or  a  much  warmer  place,  which,  enjoyable  at  first,  cease  to  amuse  after  a 
few  hundred  times.  Unlucky  beings  whose  names  are  susceptible  of  puns  will 
sympathize.  To  have  a  sportive  companion  carry  off  your  leg,  hide  it,  and  then 
go  away  and  forget  all  about  it,  hath  no  charms  for  the  best  natured  of  men. 
This  happened  once  in  the  country,  and  a  general  "  battue  "  had  to  be  organized, 
which  found  the  missing  member  in  a  fence  comer.  Crowds  of  boys  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  sometimes  when  they  have  penetrated  the  mystery  they  think  proper 
to  shout  out.comments  and  make  a  general  riot 

Once  an  "enfant  terrible,"  playing  at  my  feet,  enlivened  the  company  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Why,  he's  got  a  doll's  leg."    The  most  aggravating  thing  of  all  is, 
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when  walking  with  other  persons,  to  have  them  stride  ahead  a  few  yards  and 
then  turn  round  and  wait  for  us  to  come  up,  repeating  the  manoeuvre  every 
block.  Very  graceful  in  dogs,  but  it  tends  to  loosen  the  tliread  of  discourse 
with  human  beings.  Often  do  we  pretend  to  have  engagements  in  other  direc- 
tions, or  hail  a  horse-car,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  beg  our  companions  to  go  ahead 
and  do  all  the  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  notice  all  the  remarks,  harangues,  and  ques- 
tions our  brotherhood  is  compelled  to  answer  and  listen  to.  Nor  would  it  be 
gracious  to  dilate  further  on  the  disagreeable  phase  of  our  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  society.  Who  shall  express  for  us  our  sense  of  the  delicacy,  the  sympa- 
thy, the  aid  that  attend  our  awkward  steps  ?  The  silver-haired  grandfathers  who 
insist  upon  yielding  their  seats,  the  young  men  who  moderate  their  gait  to  our 
pace,  the  tender  matrons  who  make  us  at  home  in  the  cosiest  corners,  and  the 
^  sweet  maidens  who  give  up  a  dance  for  a  quiet  talk,  make  life  brighter  than 
ever.  How  cati  we  thank  all  these  who  are  ever  smoothing  our  paths,  whose  re- 
spect and  gentle  pity  are  shown  by  actions,  not  speech  ?  You  who  do  this 
should  know  that  it  sinks  deep  into  the  heart,  and  that  no  mere  words  can  tell 
how  warmly  we  welcome  such  courtesy  and  forbearance  ;  how  dearly  we  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  your  loved  faces.  These  friends  do  not  all  show  by  their 
countenances,  nor  proclaim  by  their  voices,  their  kindly  natures.  Our  mental 
gallery  has  many  stern  |x>rtraits  that  seem  genial.  We  recall  many  harsh  tones 
that  were  soft  for  us.  This  world  is  a  brighter  world  than  it  is  painted,  and  we 
who  bobble  through  it  do  bear  testimony  thereof,  and  record  our  protest  against 
the  cynics  who  describe  it  and  themsleves  as  cold  and  utterly  selfish. 

There  are  manyniental  and  physical  phenomena  attending  and  following  an 
amputation  that  deserve  investigation,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  stated.  They 
are  very  rightly  subjects  of  curiosity  ;  and  though  we  resent  idle  and  stupid  in- 
quisitiveness,  we  are  never  loath  to  impart  knowledge  and  recount  experience  to 
the  intelligent  inquirer.  Perhaps  a  few  answers  to  questions  most  frequently 
put  will  gratify  many  who  have  none  of  our  fraternity  within  reach. 

How  did  you  lose  your  leg?  Every  man  must  answer  this  to  suit  his  case. 
For  one,  I  was  shot  through  the  ankle  ;  the  joint  was  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the 
foot  had  to  come  off  half-way  up  to  the  knee  shortly  after.  Hurt  ?  Not  when 
the  bullet  went  through.  That  felt  like  an  electric  shock.  But  as  soon  as  the  ar- 
terial blood  began  to  spout  out  in  jets,  there  was  intense  pain,  almost  insupport* 
able,  which  never  ceased  for  many  weeks.  Frequent  faintness,  with  everything 
becoming  indistinct,  as  frequently  followed  by  sudden  revival,  prevailed  until 
safely  lodged  in  hospital,  hours  after.  The  doses  of  brandy  administered  by  the 
surgeon  were  tasteless,  but  brought  new  life  and  consciousness  at  a  flash.  M")r- 
ally,  there  was  an  intense  desire  to  have  the  enemy  beaten  and  driven  off,  and  an 
unappeasable  curiosity  to  know  every  few  minutes,  which  seemed  hours,  how  tho 
battle  was  going.  Such  cases  are  numerous  and  very  like.  After  lying  in  agony 
for  long  days  and  longer  nights,  comes  a  consultation  of  surgeons ;  but  you  know 
before  it  is  pronounced  what  the  verdict  is  to  be,  and  when  the  doctor  with  solemn 
face  approaches,  you  say  impatiently,  "Out  with  it ;  it  has  got  to  go  of  course." 
Almost  everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  take  ether  or  chloroform,  and  the  loud 
rattling  in  the  brain,  the  sink-sink-sinking  into  space,  with  the  qualms  of  a 
gradual  return  to  life,  are  familiar  to  all  who  dread  the  drawing  of  teeth.  But 
in  our  case  we  wake  up  with  a  belief  that  for  some  reason  unknown,  the  intended 
operation  has  not  taken  place ;  that,  miserable  as  we  are,  the  whole  has  got  to  be 
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repeated.  Angler  of  the  fiercest  kind,  perhaps,  sways  us  until  the  severed  frag- 
ment is  placed  in  our  sight  or  put  in  our  arms,  and  we  realize  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  ourselves  is  gone  beyond  recall. 

The  weeks  that  follow  are  a  tedious  epoch.  The  kind  anaesthetic  has  dead- 
ened the  shock  of  the  operation,  and  blessed  opium  often  giyes  sleep  and  obliv- 
ion during  the  nights.  But  this  is  the  trying  period  when  arteries  break  loose 
and  life  may  run  out  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  especially  trying  when  you  know 
enough  of  surgery  to  realize  the  danger.  You  feel  a  decrease  of  pain.  A  deli- 
cious languor  steals  over  the  senses,  and  when  the  watcher  suddenly  starts  up 
and  summons  aid,  you  fear  the  last  moment  has  come.  In  short,  when  the  sur- 
geon says  quietly,  "We  must  give  you  ether  again,"  and  immediately  produces 
the  sponge,  you  give  up  life  and  say  "  Good-by  "  faintly.  You  yield  unwillingly 
to  the  insidious  vapor,  never  expecting  to  see  this  world  more,  and  wishing  to 
die  with  a  clear  head.  You  learn  thoroughly  that  what  philosophers  preach  and 
ftw  believe  is  true.     Death,  very  near,  has  no  terrors.  / 

Next  comes  the  era  of  crutches,  and  very  disheartening  helps  they  are. 
After  using  them  a  few  weeks  the  arms  begin  to  get  partially  paralyzed,  and  fre- 
quently one  is  left  powerless  to  move  about,  and  scarcely  able  to  carry  food  to 
the  mouth.     The  misery  of  those  days  surpasses  everything  else. 

All  this  experience  is  only  incidental  to  the  first  few  weeks  or  months,  and 
such  after  periods  as  require  a  new  recourse  to  the  surgeon.  In  from  three  to 
six  months  all  well-treated  cases,  not  otherwise  complicated,  are  able  to  visit  the 
makers  of  artificial  limbs  and  be  fitted  to  a  leg.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  various  inventors  and  their  machines. 
Their  circulars  are  before  the  public,  and  those  whose  misfortunes  compel  them 
to  verify  the  pretensions  of  any  of  these  documents  are  seldom  rich  enough  to 
test  them  all  and  make  thorough  comparisons.  But  there  is  one  claim  they 
nearly  all  make,  fully  allowed  by  a  thoughtless  public,  that  we  must  protest 
against.  It  is  to  the  title  of  philanthropists  and  disinterested  benefactors  of 
mankind.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  these  contrivances  have  done  wonders 
for  cripples,  but  they  have  also  most  certainly  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  originators.  Artificial  appliances  of  all  kinds  are  very  costly,  and  far  the 
greater  portion  of  that  cost  goes  to  pay  royalty  on  patents.  As  far  as  price  of 
labor  and  material  goes,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  first-class  leg  for  amputation 
below  the  knee  should  not  be  sold  for  $30  or  $40 ;  yet  the  manufacturers  charge 
as  much  as  $150,  and  even  Government  pays  $75  for  an  inferior  article.  Until 
they  sell  their  wares  at  such  a  profit  as  grasping  tradesmen  and  mercenary  man- 
ufacturers are  content  with,  these  pretenders  to  unselfishness  will  deserve  re- 
buke. 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  practice  of.  the  honorable  medical  faculty 
Whenever  one  of  its  members  makes  a  discovery  that  will  be  of  use  to  his  fel 
low  man  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  he  immediately  proclaims  it  without  re 
serve.  Instead  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest,  he  is  often  put  to  great  expense  to 
bring  his  invention  to  notice.  Even  this  magnanimity  is  not  half  the  measure  of 
benefits  conferred  by  this  noble-minded  body.  Accustomed  in  the  early  years 
of  practice  to  devote  time  and  labor  and  to  incur  manifold  danger  without  ade- 
quate reward,  its  members  become  habitually  generous.  To  all  wounded  in  the 
war  their  services  were  always  given  without  claim  for  pay,  and  in  thousands  of 
cases  persistently  made  gratuitous.  When  we  reflect  that  merchants  seldom, 
and  corporations  never,  fail  to  exact  the  full  value  of  services  rendered  in  the 
way  of  their  business ;  when  we  fiilly  realize  that  a  physician*s  or  surgeon's  time, 
23 
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given  away,  means  so  much  food,  and  rent,  and  future  comfort  taken  from  his 
family,  we  shall  be/^in  to  appreciate  the  self-sacrifice  of  this  truly  Christian  pro- 
fession. All  mankind  owes  it  praise  and  gratitude.  Let  our  voices  swell  the 
chorus.  Suppose  the  discoverer  of  ether  had  taken  out  a  patent,  and  we  had  to 
pay  a  royalty  on  vaccination  ! 

The  artificial  leg,  however,  is  not  the  subjett  we  are  treating.  It  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  only  as  affecting  the  individual  who  wears  it.  A 
few  words  more,  and  we  are  done  with  it 

The  natural  foot  wears  out  two  shoes  or  more  while  the  wooden  one  wears 
out  only  one.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  real  leg  bears  the  most  weight,  does 
all  the  jumping  and  hopping,  and  in  general  saves  its  companion  all  the  labor  it 
can. 

Is  it  painful  to  ^^^alk  on  them  ?  Yes,  it  is ;  more  to  some  than  to  others. 
Differences  of  weight,  of  habit  of  body,  of  climate,  will  produce  different  reports 
under  this  head  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  no  man  can  go  far  without  in- 
convenience, which  pain  oftentimes  becomes  nearly  unbearable.  Those  rowing 
men  who  have  had  to  pull  with  raw  and  blistered  hands  can 'easily  realize  the 
sensation. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  question. 

Do  you  feel  your  foot  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  inquirers  who  give  a  look  of  incredulity,  or  sug- 
gest "mere  imagination,"  we  say  most  positively  that  the  foot  which  is  gone  is 
much  more  frequently  and  more  powerfully  felt  than  any  limb  that  remains. 
When  a  heavy  storm  is  coming  on,  Vft  are  sometimes  driven  nearly  frantic. 
Busy  work  during  the  day  may  divert  the  mind  ;  but  at  night  sleep  is  banished, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  at  a  pain  which  seems  to  proceed  from  a 
member  buried  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  away,  is  maddening.  In  a  severe  at- 
tack the  toes  seem  bent  back  by  irresistible  force  till  the  joints  are  broken,  the 
muscles  are  cramped  with  agony,  and  the  whole  foot  is  plung'ed  into  burning 
lava. 

I  have  compared  notes  with  men  whose  amputation  dated  back  as  far  as  thirty 
years,  and  all  agreed  in  their  experience  of  the  continued  sensitiveness  of  the 
excised  part.  As  I  sit  here  writing  I  repeat  an  old  experiment  with  all  due  re- 
search and  attention.  Carefully  examining  the  sensations  aroused  in  my  brain 
by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves,  I  note  the  following  facts :  So  long  as  I  re- 
main in  a  passive  state,  merely  observant,  avoiding  any  exercise  of  my  will 
upon  the  muscles,  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  loss  of  my  foot,  except  so  far  as 
sight  and  touch  assure  me  of  it  Even  with  these  aids,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
impress  upon  my  inner  consciousness  a  belief  that  my  body  ends  just  below  the 
knee.  Not  only  is  there  no  sense  of  loss,  but  at  the  very  place  where  my  eyes 
and  hands  tell  me  that  bonfc  and  flesh  end  and  empty  air  begins,  my  brain  tells 
me  incessantly,  positively,  obstinately,  that  there  is  no  break  of  continuity.  That 
this  shonld  happen  when  the  amputation  first  takes  place  does  not  seem  very 
surprising,  and  might  be  explained  by  the  force  of  habit  Let  a  patient  who  has 
met  with  a  serious  accident  and  taken  ether,  find  on  waking  a  covering  extend- 
ing downward  from  his  neck  and  so  far  elevated  as  to  give  no  guide  to  the  shape 
beneath.  So  long  as  he  lies  in  a  purely  receptive,  inactive  state,  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  any  amputation  at  all  has  taken  place,  nor,  if  assured  that  one  has  been 
performed,  can  he  say  how  much  or  how  little  has  been  included.  As  far  as  any 
break  in  his  nervous  system  serves  as  a  clue,  his  body  may  be  cut  off  at  the 
neck,  or  his  toe  alone  be  slightly  injured.    A  great  ache  in  one  limb  may  give 
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kin  a  general  idea  of  the  seat  of  the  operation  ;  but  he  is  not,  and,  I  believe,  after 
coni[>anng  notes  with  many  fellow-sufferers,  never  will  be  able  to  designate  the 
poiat  of  separation  until  he  has  seen  and  touched  it.  This  delusion,  or  rather 
contradiction  of  testimony  given  by  different  senses,  is  not  temporary ;  it  con- 
tinues indefinitely.  A  case  is  on  record  of  a  tender  mother  who  for  a  long  time 
objected  lo  the  amputation  of  her  invalid  son's  leg,  fearing  that  the  knowledge 
of  bis  Joss  would  grieve  him  to  death.  When  the  reason  of  her  unwillingness 
became  known,  the  attending  surgeon  assured  her  that  the  boy  need  not  learn 
the  event  until  fully  strong  enough  to  bear  the  shock.  And  the  innocent  decep- 
tion was  carried  on  for  months,  a  screen  having  been  put  before  the  young  man's 
fiice,  until  one  day  he  was  astonished  at  finding  himself  the  possessor  of  a  well- 
beakd,  vigorous  stump,  instead  of  a  weak  and  diseased  leg. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  other  instances  of  the  constancy  of  the  nerves  to  their 
old  employers.  Every  surgeon  will  attest  it.  I  will  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  other  phenomena.  ^  Abandoning  my  passive  attitude,  I  suddenly  resolve  to 
bend  the  toes,  to  flex  the  ankle,  to  use  the  foot,  that  still  so  strongly  protest  their 
existence.  I  find  the  toes  will  bend  only  very  slightly,  pull  as  hard  as  I  will. 
The  ankle  joint  is  absolutely  immovable.  The  foot  does  not  give  in  any  direc- 
tion. Though  it  is  nearly  eight  years  since  1  first  essayed  this  analysis  of  sen- 
sation and  power,  the  emotion  of  astonishment  at  putting  the  foot  down  to  the 
floor  without  feeling  it  touch  anything,  or  into  water  without  wetting,  is  ever  re- 
curring and  undiminished.  Nor  can  I  entirely  banish  it  by  any  effort  of  reason. 
It  is  difficult  to  descrit>e  the  forces  that  seem  to  impede  the  free  action  of  the 
maples  I  desire  to  move.  The  picture  of  Gulliver  tied  down  by  the  Liliputians 
by  an  infinity  of  threads,  and  every  hair  of  his  head  made  fast  separately,  will 
come  nearest  to  expressing  the  nature  of  the  restraining  power.  The  doctors' 
explanation  is  that  the  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  foot  are  surrounded  and  grasped 
by  the  little  bundles  of  muscle  in  the  soft  parts  at  the  end  of  the  stump. 

This  self-exainintion  need  go  no  further  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  basis  for 
the  few  conjectures  that  folfow. 

The  entire  tissue  of  the  human  body  wastes  away  and  is  renewed  in  seven 
years,  according  to  the  old  school ;  in  two  weeks,  say  the  physiologists  of  the 
present  day.     The  process  is  constantly  going  on  in  regular  order,  though  the 
mind  only  became  aware  of  it  through  experimental  philosophy.    But  at  times 
this  waste,  through  extraneous  causes,  takes  place  so  suddenly  and  in  such  bufk, 
that  nature  is  unable  to  do  the  work  of  rep>air,  the  nucleus  around  which  she  was 
ever  building  new  cells  having  disappeared.    A  fragment  of  the  body  thus  sep- 
arated from  the  trunk  perishes  and  dissolves  into  its  various  original  elements, 
which  sooii  reassimilate  with  other  animate  or  inanimate  matter.    The  soul  or 
mind,  however,  refuses  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  will  not  give  up  its  conscious- 
ness of  any  part  of  the  frame  it  inhabits,  (Either  at  the  moment  of  separation  or 
long  years  after  parting  company.     The  muscles  refuse  obedience,  but  the  limb 
is  apparently  still  in  existence.     Now  is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  case  of  a  vic- 
tim of  the  guillotine  the  head  or  the  body,  or  both  together,  retain  consciousness 
and  inexpressible  agony  for  a  much  longer  period  than  is  commonly  believed  ? 
Many  earnest  and  learned  investigators  have  urged  that  life  remains  in  the  head 
for  minutes  and  perhaps  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
Charlotte  Corday  when  the  executioner  gave  her  head  a  rude  buffet.     There  are 
other  signs,  inconclusive  it  is  true,  but  not  to  be  carelessly  overlooked,  that  indi- 
cate a  prolonged  consciousness  in  heads  that  have  been  struck  from  the  body. 
Perhaps  the  head  that  we  think  lifeless  is  actually  suffering  a  degree  of  torture 
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from  the  severed  neivous  system  surpassing  the  worst  the  human  tongue  has 
been  able  to  describe.  Powerless  to  control  a  single  muscle,  yet  fully  convinced 
by  excruciating  pain  that  his  body  is  still  attached  to  his  head,  the  victim  may 
be  alive  indefinitely  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  bi^  decapitation  until  he  wakes 
up  untrammelled  in  the  next  world. 

Any  careful  observer  who  has  seen  soldiers  suddenly  drop  in  battle  pierced 
through  the  vitals,  or  so  injured  as  to  produce  what  is  called  instantaneous 
death,  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  an  expression  about  the  face  which  suggests 
a  lingering  of  the  soul  in  or  about  the  body.  When  the  rigidity  of  death  comes, 
that  expression  disappears  and  is  followed  by  unmistakable  vacuity.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  when  a  human  being  is  so  suddenly  stricken  down  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  shock,  his  soul  continues  for  a  while,  astonished  but  resolute,  to  urge 
the  body  to  rise  and  obey  the  will,  and  only  learns  gradually  that  a  new  exist- 
ence has  begun  ?  For  my  part,  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  vigorous,  en- 
thusiastic youth  passes  instantaneously  into  the  new  world,  who,  charging  im- 
petuously, sword  waving,  voice  shouting,  every  muscle  strained,  is  shot  through 
the  heart.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  he  stays  betwixt  the  two  as  it 
were,  doubtful  which  he  belongs  to,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  powerless- 
ness  of  his  physical  nature,  and  not  yet  fully  realizing  that  his  soul  is  free. 

The  effect  of  the.  loss  of  a  leg  on  the  habits  of  body  and  mind  may  be  treated 
in  a  more  positive  style  than  that  branch  of  the  subject  just  dropped.  So  grave 
a  calamity  warps  many  dispositions,  overturns  many  plans  and  theories  of  life, 
fosters  a  few,  but  destroys  more  old  prejudices,  and  creates  a  host  of  new  tastes 
and  enjoyments.  As  the  blind  are  entranced  by  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  so  are  we  constant  seekers  of  rapid  motion.  The  enforced  repose  in 
which  we  must  pass  a  great  portion  of  our  lives,  produces  restlessness  and  fierce 
yearning  for  change  of  place.  Athletic  sports,  such  as  rowing,  riding,  and  sail- 
ing, ever  charm  us.  Boat  races  in  all  waters  find  us  always  present,  not  un- 
frequently  as  contestants.  Noble  horses  have  our  unceasing  admiration,  and 
we  show  no  mean  skill  as  riders.  Honest  pedestrians  enjoy  our  envy  and  re- 
spect But  O  purple  sea!  thy  loving,  devoted  children  most  are  we.  That 
which  was  before  only  a  capricious  allegiance  becomes  a  master  passion.  And 
what  wonder  ?  The  halting  steps,  slow  and  painful  over  the  uneven  shore,  can 
wander  but  a  span.  Amidst  the  heaving  waves  we  compete  with  the  best  No 
man  can  swim  further  than  we.  Our  arms  will  ply  the  tough  oars  as  long  and 
as  stoutly  as  any.  On  board  any  craft,  from  tiny  sail-boat  to  majestic  clipper, 
we  do  a  faW  share  of  labor,  and  challenge  all  to  equal  us  in  pure,  irrepressible 
joy.  We  bless  the  moment  that  finds  us  afloat,  and  only  repine  when  the  port 
looms  up  too  close  under  the  lee.  Paddling  about  a  fisherman's  harbor  in  a 
leaky  skiff  gives  calm  contentment  To  play  a  leaping  blue-fish  or  strenuous 
bass,  with  delicate  line  and  quivering  rod,  furnishes  thrilling  excitement  A 
fourteen-knot  breeze  in  a  queenly  )racht  is  supreme  bliss.  The  ecstasy  of  such 
an  hour  is  beyond  the  ken  of  all  unscathed  mortals,  yes,  even  of  the  happy  own- 
ers of  Sappho,  Magic,  and  Dauntless.  The  zest  of  our  enjoyment  perhaps 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  enter  the  lists  with  the  capacity  of  doing  and  dar- 
ing as  much  as  any  competitors. 

That  our  tastes  should  single  .out  books  of  travel  and  adventure  is  but 
natural.  It  has  ever  been  the  bent  of  man  to  strive  for  and  study  what  he  is 
least  able  to  attain.  Clowns  affect  tragedy,  and  Richelieu  would  fiiin  have 
shone  in  comedy.  So  we  wander  over  the  earth  through  our  books,  undaunted 
by  inaccessible  Alps,  not  discouraged  by  African  deserts.  If  we  had  pur  way, 
the  forests  of  Yucatan  would  be  cut  down,  all  the  sands  of  Egypt  dug  away  ; 
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the  jungles  of  Burmah  would  be  cleared,  and  all  the  recesses  of  Asia  explored  ; 
the  long-hidden  mysteries  of  history  would  see  the  light,  and  the  secrets  of  the 
j)oIes  would  be  ours.  In  the  realms  of  romance,  who  shall  be  happier  than  we  ? 
There,  we  couch  a  lance  as  sturdily  as  Ivanhoe,  build*  ingenious  huts  with 
Crusoe,  tread  as  lightly  and  love  nature  as  honestly  as  Leather  Stocking. 

Of  cant  and  hypocrisy  our  perception  is  quickened  and  our  hatred  redoubled. 
Sitting  quietly,  lookers  on  perforce  of  the  great  game  of  life,  when  we  would  be 
stirring,  we  become  uncommonly  acute  observers,  and  see  through  many  an  in- 
iiated  humbug  that  the  hurrying  mass  of  mankind  has  no  time  to  investigate. 
The  worst  of  all,  of  course,  are  those  that  delude  us.  There  was  such  a  class 
of  men  during  the  war,  who  thronged  about  every  volunteer  at  his  departure, 
and  rushed  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  home  wounded.  They  united  in  a  loud 
and  unceasing  chorus  of  praise  and  good  wishes,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  the  disabled  their  respect  for  warriors'  scars.  They  de- 
clared that  they  and  the  whole  nation  would  forever  vie  with  each  other  to' pro- 
vide comforts  and  procure  lucrative  posts,  to  tickle  vanity  and  ease  pain,  for 
"  our  wounded  heroes." 

....    label's  what  those  fellera  told  us, 
Thet  stayed  to  hum  an'  speechified,  an'  to  the  buzzards  sold  us. 

The  individuals  who  used  the  flattering  and  encouraging  language,  who 
raised  in  young  minds  undue  expectations  and  false  estimates  of  self-importance, 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  the  closest  fisted  when  aid  has  been  asked,  and  the 
easiest  bored  when  sympathy  was  needed.  With  the  return  of  peace  these 
fickle  souls  began  to  speak  of  the  vicious,  the  restless,  the  dangerous  classes 
that  had  made  up  the  army — of  the  extravagant  pay  they  got — of  the  peril  of 
letting  them  loose  upon  society ;  and  to  dilate  upon  the  magnificent  pensions 
paid  by  Government 

....    MThat  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulets  and  scarlet  coats, 

In  men*  because  they  load  and  fire, 
And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats? 

The  object  of  calling  attention  to  this  feature  of  human  nature  is  not  to 
grumble  at  our  lot,  but  to  account  and  plead  excuse  for  a  morbid  peevishness 
sometimes  met  with  in  our  ranks.  Any  honest,  generous  youth,  who  did  his 
duty,  had  dinned  into  his  ears,  as  long  as  our  great  contest  lasted,  laudation  of 
his  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  and  dazzling  predictions  of  success  and  honorable 
station  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  wounded  especially  were  assured 
the  .<?oftest  berths  that  rescued  society  and  a  grateful  nation  could  provide. 
Merchants  and  divines,  professors  and  politicians,  even  oppressed  woman,  joined 
in  the  song.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a  few,  innocent  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  believed 
the  refrain  ?  Now,  when  we  find  that,  however  honorable  scars  may  be,  serious 
injuries  make  capital  only  for  beggars ;  that  merchants  will  pay  full  price  otily 
for  whole  men  ;  that  cripples'  labor,  like  women's,  is  held  cheaper  than  it  is  really 
worth  ;  can  you  blame  us  for  becoming  a  shade  morose,  a  trifle  sour  of  disposi- 
tion in  ihe  first  days  of  our  undeception  ? 

In  history  our  place  is  not  always  humble.  Giovanni  dei  Medici  held  the 
candle  for  his'  surgeons  to  amputate  his  thigh,  and  his  descendants  rose  to 
greatness  by  a  like  intensity  of  resolve. 

For  bustling  activity,  gorgeous  state,  and  reckless  courage  in  good  fortune  ; 
for  indomitability  and  untiring  enterprise  under  defeat,  who  ever  surpassed  the 
ambitious  and  illustrious  Santa  Anna,  the  great  Mexican  ?  The  American  army 
was  more  boastful  over  the  capture  of  his  wooden  leg  than  over  the  storming  of 
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Cerro  Gordo.  Campaigning;  a^inst  him,  Grant  and  Lee  first  wielded  their 
famous  swords,  and  Scott  won  his  proudest  laurels.  In  our  civil  war,  who  shall 
say  that  the  one-legged  officers  uere  not  as  useful  and  as  forward  as  any  ?  A 
score  of  names  would  not  complete  the  list  In  other  ppfessions  than  that  of 
war  we  have  our  representatives  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  New  York  city  a  large  gilt  figure  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  near  Ful- 
ton street,  giving  the  long  sword,  the  dreaded  cane,  the  awe-inspiring  visage, 
and  the  wooden  peg  of  old  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  larger  than  life,  and 
more  imposing  than  Irving  even  portrayed  them,  is  a  sight  which  we  view  with 
great  complacency.  It  is  the  only  statue  in  existence  that  has  the  appearance 
of  being  intended  as  a  compliment  to  us.  This  tribute  paid  by  art,  though  only 
the  art  of  advertising,  is  the  more  grateful  as  our  station  rn  literature  is  not 
happy.  In  romance,  which  aims  to  express  the  emotions  and  opinions  of  the 
world,  we  are  held  up  for  universal  scorn. 

"  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  hits  us  hard  over  Mr.  Wegg's  shoulders — with  chap- 
ters too  long  to  quote.    The  "  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  "  also  has  its  fling: 

At  Paris,  hard  by  the  Maine  bairiers, 

Whoever  will  choose  to  repair, 
'Midst  a  dozen  of  wooden-legged  warriors 

May  haply  £dl  in  with  old  Pierre. 
Od  the  sunshiny  bench  of  a  tavern 

Be  sits  and  he  prates  of  old  wars, 
And  moistens  his  pipe  of  tobacco 

With  ft  drink  that  is  named  arter  Mars. 

The  **  Biglow  Papers  "  show  us  in  a  worse  light : 

Old  Timbertoea,  you  see,  's  a  creed  it's  safe  to  be  quite  bold  ob  ; 
There's  nothin*  in't  the  other  side  can  any  ways  git  hold  oo . 
It*s  a  good  tangible  idee,  a  suthin'  to  embody 
Thet  valooable  class  o*  men  who  look  thru  brandy-toddy. 

If  Dickens  had  only  amputated  Mr.  Jamdyce's  foot,  the  remarks  of  that  wor- 
thy man  about  the  wind  at  the  east  would  have  had  all  the  itiore  force  and  fit- 
ness. If  Thackeray  had  bethought  himself  to.give  Colonel  Newcome  a  wooden 
leg  to  remember  his  Indian  campaigns  by,  that  gallant  soldier  and  gentleman 
would  not  have  suffered  in  the  world's  estimation.  But  these  great  writers  hav- 
ing sharpened  their  wits  against  us,  who  have  ever  loved  and  revered  them  not- 
withstanding, what  can  we  expect  from  the  smaller  fry  but  abuse  or  ridicule 
when  they  notice  us  ?  The  magnates  of  literature  went  out  of  their  way  to  fling 
stones  at  the  ideal  wooden-legged  man,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  any  good  Sa- 
maritan of  that  guild  who  has  ever  tried  to  mend  the  damage. 

We  pray  therefore  that  among  the  giants  of  the  future  some  generous  cham- 
pion may  see  some  virtue  in  cripples,  and  not  always  use  them  as  moral  scare- 
crows and  butts  for  satire.  We  halt  in  our  gait,  but  our  moral  nature  is  not  of 
a  surety  equally  lame.  We  scold  when  our  toes  ache.  Does  not  graceful  Apol- 
lo, your  patron,  scribblers  high  and  low,  growl  when  his  tooth  twinges,  and  are 
his  acts  all  blameless?    Surely  his  conduct  to  Miss  Daphne  was  scandalous. 

Have  none  of  the  Muses  ever  tripped  ?  Why  then  have  naught  but  slurs 
and  sneers  for  us  ?  The  greater  part  of  us  incurred  the  loss  which  so  excites 
your  contempt,  helping  do  deeds  that  you  are  proud  to  sing,  and  in  order  that 
you  might  dwell  at  home  in  peace.  Why,  then,  dealing  out  so  many  laurels,  only 
splash  us  with  mud  ? 

If  a  like  need  should  arise  again,  be  sure,  that,  despite  our  grumbling,  we 
.  should  run  the  same  risks  again  by  flood  and  field  cheerfully,  though  the  gall  of 
the  writers  should  turn  bitterer  and  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  Yankee  race  grow 
tenfold  keener. 
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CONSULT  any  number  of  boys  as  to  their  fevoritc  animal,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  will  cast  their  free  suffrage  in  favor  of  Bruin.  There  is  something 
about  the  bear  that  fascinates  a  boy.  The  little  four-year-old,  climbing  upon 
yourlcnce,  will  call  for  a  story  about  bears,  and  after  hearing  the  thrilling  recital 
he  will  get  down  behind  a  chair  and  act  the  part,  to  the  mute  amazement  o(  his 
little  sister. 

This  interest  in  the  clumsy  creature  seems  to  be  as  instinctive  as  our  horror 
of  snakes.  My  earliest  adventure,  that  had  consequences  of  suflScient  import- 
ance to  procure  me  a  paternal  thrashing,  and  leave  a  life-long  remembrance,  came 
of  an  attempt  to  play  bear.  Surreptitiously  possessing  myself  of  a  hair  rug  that 
ordinarily  graced  the  hall,  I  pulled  it  over  my  back  and  head  and  hid  behind  the 
gate,  where  a  beautiful  hawthorn  hedge  afforded  superb  concealment,  and  sol- 
emnly determined  to  "scare  some  one  into  fits."  That  "some  one  "  happened 
to  be  old  Uncle  Shack's  horse  Gunpowder,  so  called  from  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  getting  him  to  go  off. 

Now  this  Uncle  Shack  was  an  American  citizen  of  African  descent,  a  sort  of 
commissary  attached  to  our  family  headquarters.  He  had  become  superannuated 
at  the  age  of  forty,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  colored  existence  to  a  light 
pursuit  of  vegetables.  At  the  time  I  proposed  to  make  his  aged  horse  ac- 
quainted with  bears,  Uncle  Shack  was  about  sixty,  gray-haired,  blear-eyed,  and 
with  well-settled  convictions,  the  most  prominent  of  which  appeared  to  be  that 
boys,  as  a  general  thing,  ought  to  be  killed.  On  this  ocK:asion,  having  gathered 
an  assortment  of  vegetables,  he  stood  up  in  his  crazy  vehicle,  such  only  as  a  ne- 
gro can  devise;  and  drove  slowly  to  his  doom.  His  horse  had  a  tradition  at- 
tached to  him  that  at  one  time  in  his  past  life  he  had  been  a  spirited  animal. 
Wild  stories  were  afloat  of  deeds  on  the  road  that  were  positively  incredible  to 
the  observer.  He  was,  at  the  time  referred  to,  a  living  bat-rack,  with  nothing 
left  of  his  former  activity  but  an  eccentric  movement  in  his  right  hind  leg,  that 
came  of  the  string-halt,  and,  while  the  animal  seemed  to  be  moving  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  funeral,  this  leg  continued  the  famous  old  trot  of  the  road. 

When  directly  opposite  my  ambush,  I  moved  out,  with  head  covered,  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  growling  in  approved  bear-fashion.  Gunpowder  at  first 
seemed  lost  in  amazement  He  stopped  abruptly,  stared,  and  then,  as  I  ap- 
proached making  hideous  noises,  he  gave  a  fierce  snort,  and  actually  broke  into 
a  gallop.  Uncle  Shack  attempted  to  arrest  this  by  wild  orders  of  "  Whoa ! 
whoa ! ''  and  drafts  upon  the  reins.  These  last  were  old  and  decayed ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  effort  they  snapped,  and  the  aged  African  came  down  in  a  sitting 
position  upon  his  vegetables. 

The  fates  then  took  command.  From  the  gate  to  a  bridge  below  the  mill 
the  road  was  descending.  Along  this  I  saw  and  heard  the  doomed  vehicle  roll 
and  rattle.  The  race  was  not  swift,  but  it  was  portentous  in  its  noise  and  grave 
in  its  consequences.  The  wild  horse  of  the  vegetable  garden,  unguided,  missed 
the  wooden  structure,  and  I  saw  wagon,  rider,  hofse,  and  all  disappear  down  a 
dreadful  abyss  of  six  feet.  Then  followed  a  silence  fearful  in  its  contrast  to  the 
late  uproar.  The  wagon,  horse,  and  man,  so  full  of  vigorous  life  and  sense, 
seemed  to  drop  through  a  hole  and  vanish  from  the  earth. 

With  that  diplomatic  ability  that  has  since  distinguished  me,  I  ran  into  the 
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house,  replaced  the  rug,  and  was  among  the  first  to  give  the  alarm.  Indeed,  no 
proof  could,  be  adduced  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  this  outrage  on  bears  and  Af- 
ricans, but  I  was  subsequently  thrashed  on  presumption. 

The  vehicular  convenience  for  vegetables  was  fished  out  The  horse  died 
soon  after  from  over-exertion,  and  Uncle  Shack  survived  the  shock  only  twenty 
years.  He  dated  from  that  event  his  decline  and  death,  and,  retiring  from  busi- 
ness, existed  on  the  charity  of  the  family,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  dreadful 
affair. 

Looked  at  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  Bruin  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  success.  He  lacks  the  keen  instinct  of  the  dog  and  the  ponderous  sagacity 
of  the  elephant.  He  has  no  sense  of  fun  in  his  composition.  He  is  as  serious 
as  an  ass,  and  far  more  stupid.  Numerous  stories  were  told  us  in  early  youth 
touching  this  lack  of  common  sense,  such  for  example  as  that  of  the  man  in  the 
wilds  of  the  West  who  was  superintending  a  saw-mill.  While  sitting  upon  the 
log  that  was  being  sawed,  and  eating  his  frugal  repast,  a  huge  black  bear  sud- 
denly bounced  in  and  invited  himself  to  dinner.  The  proprietor  politely  with- 
drew, clambering  into  the  rafters  above,  while  Bruin  took  his  place  upon  the  log 
and  continued  the  meal.  In  a  few  seconds  the  approaching  saw  touched  the 
rump  of  the  bear,  and  he  edged  forward.  It  again  rasped  him,  and  he  resented 
the  indignity  with  a  growl.  The  third  time  he  turned  furiously  and  hugged  the 
saw.  Then  a  contest  ensued  that  was  very  lively  but  exceedingly  brief.  At  the 
end  the  modest  sawyer  descended  to  find  a  remnant  of  his  dinner  and  consider- 
able bear-meat 

Again,  we  were  assured  that  the  common  way  of  killing  bears  in  Hardin  for- 
ests was  to  suspend  a  log  b^  a  grape-vine  to  a  bee-tree.  Bruin,  who  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  honey,  in  ascending  the  tree  would  knock  the  log  aside  with  his 
paw.  The  log  returning  would  hit  and  infuriate  the  bear,  and,  a  contest  arising 
between  the  two,  would  bring  the  poor  beast  to  grief— for  the  harder  he  would 
strike  the  more  severe  would  be  the  rebound.  Not  a  bad  fable  is  that  to  illus- 
trate the  evil  which  comes  to  the  individual  who  creates  strife  in  his  own  heart 
through  hate,  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

This  fondness  for  sweets  is  only  equalled  by  Bruin's  taste  for  infant  pig.  He 
cannot  resist  the  squeal  of  the  young  porker,  and  will  run  his  stupid  head  into 
all  sorts  of  traps  baited  with  the  living  animal. 

There  is  a  certain  lumpish  activity  about  the  bear  that  is  extremely  diverting. 
One  must  not  count  too  positively,  however,  on  his  lack  of  dexterity.  The  late 
witty  and  eccentric  Judge  Tappan  once  had  a  realizing  sense  of  this.  He,  with 
two  or  three  companions,  was  boating  on  Lake  Erie,  near  Sandusky,  at  an  early 
day,  when  they  observed  a  bear  swimming  from  the  mainland  toward  an  island. 
The  party,  armed  only  with  an  axe,  rowed  in  pursuit  As  they  approached  their 
proposed  prey,  the  Judge  stood  with  axe  in  hand,  intending  to  hit  Bruin  on  the 
skull.  But  the  animal,  eyeing  his  enemy  warily,  was  prepared,  and  as  the  axe 
descended  he  turned  suddenly  in  the  water,  and  with  one  swift  stroke  of  his  paw 
sent  it  flying  from  the  grasp  of  his  foe  far  into  the  lake.  Then  Bruin  passed  from 
the  defensive  to  a  vigorous  attack,  and  began  climbing  into  the  boat  To  take 
such  a  passenger  aboard  was  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and,  armed  with  oars,  the 
party  used  due  diligence.  It  proved  impossible  to  keep  him  out,  but  by  quick 
concerted  action  they  succeededf  in  passing  him  over  into  the  water  again.  The 
bear  returned  to  the  charge,  and  was  again  tumbled  out  In  the  third  assault 
the  boat  was  so  filled  with  water  that  it  capsized,  and  the  adventurous  pioneers 
found  themselves  swimming  for  life.  Bruin  was  master  of  the  situation,  but  stu- 
pidly declined  the  advantage.     As  the  party,  clinging  to  the  oars,  swam  away. 
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they  saw  the  bear  seated  upon  the  upturned  boat  regarding  their  exertiuus  with 
philosophical  indifTerence. 

The  common  brown  bear  of  North  America  is  an  insignificant  creature ;  and  it  ^ 
remained  for  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  give  dignity  to  the  species. . 
What  an  immense,  fearful  animal  it  is  !  .  We  owe  much  to  the  grizzly  bear.  He 
aided,  in  lieu  of  war,  to  lift  our  money-getting  people  to  a  higher  level  of  manhood. 
Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  could  drag  us  from  our  counting- 
rooms,  workshops,  and  lields.  The  hazardous  crossing  of  vast  deserts  and 
trackless  mountains,  the  fights  with  Indians,  and,  above  all,  the  adventures  with 
the  grizzly  bear,  developed  the  manhood  found,  strange  to  say,  in  the  combative 
instincts  of  our  nature.  I  never  meet  with  a  Californian  now,  but  I  am  impressed 
with  the  presence  of  a  stronger  and  larger  man  than  the  ordinary  American. 

An  encounter  with  a  grizzly  bear  is  fraught  with  peril.  The  creature's 
strength,  courage,  and  strange  vitality,  make  the  deadly  contest  nearly  even  be- 
tween the  armed  man  and  the  unarmed  beast.  Heaven  help  the  hunter  whose  un- 
steady aim  leaves  the  bear  uncrippled.  Before  he  can  reload,  the  enemy  will 
be  upon  his  works.  When  the  contest  is  narrowed  to  that  pass,  Daniel  Boone's 
celebrated  prayer,  when  the  &mous  pioneer  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
common  brown  bear,  would  be  a  waste  of  breath.  The  petition  is  well  worth  putting 
to  record  as  a  specimen  of  Western  humor,  if  not  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Boone. 
**  O  Lord,"  piously  cried  the  fighter,  in  the  brief  pause  given  him  previous  to 
the  deadly  combat  between  a  scalping-knife  and  the  claws,  **  here's  a-goin'  to 
be  on  eof  the  biggest  b'ar-fights  you  ever  did  see.  O  Lord,  ef  you  can't  help  me, 
for  God's  sake  don't  help  the  b'ar." 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  bold  hunter  from  England,  told  me  once  of  a  scrape  he 
found  himself  in,  while  hunting  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
came  upon  his  prey  quite  unexpectedly,  and  man  and  beast  stared  at  each  other 
in  some  astonishment,  not  fifty  yards  apart  The  bear  exhibited  no  disposition 
of  a  modest  or  retiring  sort,  and  my  friend  made  haste  to  tender  him  a  warm  re- 
ception. He  fired  with  more  quickness  than  accuracy.  The  bullet  from  the 
heavy  rifle  tore  away  a  portion  of  Bruin's  ear,  and,  grazing  the  skull,  stunned  the 
brute  for  an  instant  The  hunter  hastened  to  reload,  but  before  he  could  do  so 
the  bear  had  regained  his  legs,  and,  although  somewhat  groggy,  came  at  his 
enemy.  My  friend  had  time  only  to  drop  his  rifle  and  spring  into  a  tree,  up 
which  he  clambered  with  an  activity  worthy  of  earlier  youth.  Grizzly,. one  of 
the  largest,  made  short  work  of  the  rifle.  Then  he  sat  on  his  haunches  and 
gazed  stupidly  at  the  man  in  the  tree.  As  the  pain  of  his  mutilated  ear  ip^ 
creased,  he  grew  furious,  and,  seizing  the  pine  in  which  his  enemy  had  taken 
refuge,  he  fairly  shook  it  in  his  rage.  My  friend  had  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  and, 
bringing  this  to  bear,  he  &vored  Bruin  with  six  shots.  He  might  as  well  have 
popped  his  lead  into  an  iron-clad.  At  every  discharge  the  bear  expressed  in- 
tense disgust  and  renewed  his  assault  upon  the  tree. 

A  seat  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree  is  not  comfortable  at  any  time ;  but 
with  a  bear  below  on  the  watch,  it  may  be  considered  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
Hours  wore  slowly  away,  with  the  bear  moving  about,  at  times  in  full  view,  and 
again  hidden  by  the  underbrush.  At  last,  about  sunset,  he  took  himself  off, 
and  our  hunter  was  about  to  descend,  when  he  again  heard  reports  from  his 
enemy.  These  were  fierce  growls  of  rage  that  issued  from  a  gorge  near  by. 
My  fiiend  at  first  supposed  the  bear  had  encountered  other  hunters,  but,  as  he 
heard  no  sound  of  guns  nor  other  evidences  of  mortal  combat,  he  resumed  his 
seat  and  listened.  The  mysterious  uproar  continued,  and  what  was  strange  ap- 
peared in  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the  same  spot    Unarmed,  and  faint  from 
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hunger  and  fatigue,  my  friend  remained  all  night  clinging  to  his  perch ;  and  at 
intervals  he  heard  the  bear  growling  and  tearing  furiously.  The  comical  idea 
seized  on  the  hunter,  that  Bruin  had  stupidly  mistaken  some  other  pine  for  the 
one  that  sheltered  his  enemy. 

The  night  wore  slowly  away.  The  -stars,  glittering  as  stars  can  glitter  only 
in  those  mountain  regions,  passed  in  their  solemn  march,  while  the  deep  forests 
of  evergreens  were  full  of  strange  noises  to  which  the  bear  added  through  his 
eccentric  conduct.  My  friend  slept  from  time  to  time,  and  invariably  dreamed 
of  falling,  to  waken  with  a  start  and  find  himself  clinging  to  the  branches  of  the 
pine.  When  a  man  sleeps  in  a  tree,  the  muscles  necessary  to  his  safety  do  not 
relax  as  in  an  ordinary  sleep  ;  but  when  through  fatigue  they  are  about  to  lose 
their  tension,  the  sleeper  is  awakened  by  a  dream.  This  is  one  of  the  singular 
little  phenomena  we  overlook  while  in  search  of  larger  ones.  Who  has  not  seen 
a  mother  in  a  railroad  car  or  stage-coach,  holding  her  infant  when  tired  nature 
had  forced  sleep  upon  her  ?  Her  head  will  drop  in  sleep  upon  her  breast,  but 
the  arms  will  not  sleep ;  and  when,  exhausted,  the  muscles  are  about  to  relax 
and  let  the  child  fall,  the  loving  mother  will  awaken  with  a  start  and  gather  her 
babe  nearer  to  her  heart  'Of  the  same  sort  is  the  fact  so  familiar  to  us  all,  that 
when  one  is  about  to  start  upon  a  journey  early  in  the  morning,  and  fixes  in  his 
mind  before  going  to  sleep  the  hour  necessary  to  awaken,  at  that  hour  the 
sleeper  will  start  into  consciousness  as  if  shaken  by  some  friend.  And  I  have 
often  asked  what  part  of  us  it  is  that  remains  awake  to  guard  the  infant  or 
arouse  the  sleeper.  The  evidences  of  a  spiritual  life  lie  all  about  us,  but,  like 
our  Saviour  in  the  manger,  seem  so  humble  and  insignificant  that  we  magnifi- 
cent creatures  take  no  notice  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  my  friend.  Day  dawned  at  last,  and  he  crawled  down,  sore, 
faint,  and  hungry.  He  was  about  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  his  rifle  and 
hurry  back  to  camp,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  rage  from  the  wounded  bear,  and  is- 
suing from  the  same  locality  as  during  the  night,  so  excited  his  curiosity  that  he 
determined  to  investigate,  and  therefore  crept  cautiously  towards  the  gorge 
from  whence  the  noise  proceeded.  The  explanation  made  him  laugh.  Old 
grizzly  had  fallen  into  a  log  trap,  ^uch  as  hunters  set  when  seeking  to  capture  a 
living  specimen.  There  was  the  last  night's  foe  well  secured,  and  my  friend  was 
mean  enough  to  laugh  in  his  face  while  regarding  curiously  the  wound  his 
hastily  discharged  rifle  had  made.     The  lefl  ear  was  torn  away. 

Nearly  a  year  after  this  event,  my  friend,  the  assistant  hero  of  the  adventure, 
wis  passing  along  East  Broadway  in  New  York,  when  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  sickly  hand-organ  that  made  an  orchestra  to  the  show  of  a  grizzly 
bear,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  fat  woman,  the  anacondas,  a  calf  with 
two  heads  and  an  assortment  of  tails,  and  a  monkey.  Wishing  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  an  s^nimal  that  had  so  nearly  closed  his  career,  my  friend  paid 
the  necessary  dime  and  entered  through  a  foul  odor  of  decaying  sawdust  and 
fried  sausages.  To  his  amazement,  in  a  huge  iron  cage,  scarcely  large  enough 
to  allow  him  standing  room,  was  the  grizzly  bear  he  had  marked  in  the  moun- 
tains. He  had  been  carried  to  San  Francisco,  and  won  great  renown  in  several 
fights  with  bulls  and  dogs.  He  was  now  being  exhibited  on  the  Atlantic  slope  . 
to  admiring  thousands.  My  friend  tried  to  catch  the  eye  of  his  old  adversary, 
but  in  vain.  The  creature's  ill-temper  seemed  to  survive  his  many  fights  and 
long  confinement ;  for  an  awkward  fellow,  evidently  from  the  interior,  turned 
rather  near  the  cage  to  gaze  at  the  Corpulent  Woman,  then  being  festooned 
with  anacondas,  when  old  grizzly  with  a  growl  threw  out  his  huge  paw  with  such 
force,  rapidity,  and  precision,  that  not  only  the  back  of  the  countryman's  coat  Jbut 
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the  seat  of  his  stout  pantaloons  disappeared.  My  friend  left  the  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  fierce  altercation  between  the  country  fellow  and  the  showman,  as  to 
who  should  pay  for  "  them  clothes." 

The  strange  acquaintance  did  not  end  with  this.  Years  after,  in  a  visit  with 
some  friends  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Paris,  the  Englishman  was  delighted 
to  recognize  again  his  former  foe.  Old  age,  added  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
world,  had  not  only  subdued  his  ugly  disposition,  but  life  in  Paris  affected  him 
as  it  does  all  native  Americans,  and  rendered  the  beast  positively  luxurious.  He 
received  a  bone  kindly  from  his  once  deadly  opponent,  and,  as  the  weatlver  was 
extremely  warm,  he  rolled  into  his  Stone  trough  to  lie  on  his  back,  permitting 
the  cool  water  to  trickle  over  his  hairy  head  while  he  lazily  gnawed  at  the  bpne. 
This  falling  from  his  indolent  grasp,  he  clos^  his  eyes  and  dropped  off  into  a 
sleep  to  dream  such  stuff  as  bears'  dreams  are  made  of. 

i  was  once  told  how  a  bear  was  used  to  illustrate  a  fact  in  science.  It  was 
at  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  galvanism.  A  negro  had  been  condemned  to 
saffer  death  on  the  gallows  for  murder  in  Cincinnati,  and  some  learned  men  an- 
nounced that,  for  and  in  consideration  of  twenty-five  cents  admission,  to  be  col- 
lected at  the  door,  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital,  experiments  with  the  galvanic 
battery  would  be  made  upon  the  body  of  the  miserable  man.  A  circus  tent  had 
been  procured  for  the  purpose,  and  the  medical  savans  counted  largely  on  the 
profits  to  accrue. 

The  fatal  day  came,  and  with  it  thousands  on  thousands  of  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  witness  the  perpetuation  of  this  remnant  of  stupid  bar- 
barism called  hanging.  From  midnight  until  morn,  from  all  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  came  pouring  in  the  motley  crowd  of  ignorant, 
curious  humanity.  The  taverns,  stores,  streets,  and  alleys  were  crowded  with 
people ;  and  when  the  sentence  hour  approached,  the  procession  that  accom- 
panied the  cart  made  a  sensitive  mind  sick  of  the  human  race. 

The  better  cultivated  and  more  refined  gathered  in  the  huge  tent  to  witness 
the  scientific  experiments,  that  promised  to  restore  the  wretched  convict  to  life, 
or,  failing  in  that,  to  make  his  dead  body  struggle  and  kick  in  the  most  exciting 
manner.  The  preparations  were  significant  and  startling.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  sawdust  ring  was  a  table,  and  by  it  the  wonderful  instrument  that  was  be- 
lieved to  hold  the  mysterious  essence  of  life  ;  while  about  them  were  gathered  in 
groups  the  medicated  philosophers  conversing  in  low  measured  tones,  or  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  calmly  indifferent  to  the  gathered  crowd,  as  great  men  are  wont 
to  do  on  such  occasions. 

Hours  wore  away.  The  noon  came  and  passed.  The  excitement  grew  in- 
tense. At  last  a  rumor  spread  and  reached  the  tent  that  the  sentenced  man  had 
been  reprieved  upon  the  scaffold.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  returning  crowd, 
that  pushed  in  without  paying  and  packed  every  available  space.  Hisses  and 
cries  of  discontent  broke  out,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  motley  crew  of  the  non- 
paying  audience,  in  a  high  state  of  wrath  at  being  disappointed  in  the  hanging. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  Professor  D mounted  the  table,  and,  commanding 

silence,  said  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  We  regret  deeply  that  a  mistaken  clemency 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  has  robbed  the  gallows  of  its  own  and  science  of  a  sub* 
ject.  It  is  impossible  to  return  you  your  money,  for  so  many  have  rushed  in  with- 
out paying,  and  they  would  be  precisely  the  sort  to  demand  the  admission  fee.  We 
have  determined,  however,  so  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  your  lauda- 
ble curiosity  to  witness  an  execution  and  those  wonderful  exhibitions  of  modern 
science,  to  purchase  of  Mr.  Brown  a  bear  that  he  has  fattened  to  kill,  hang  the 
animal  here,  and  then  proceed  with  our  experiments.    Will  this  satisfy  you  ?** 
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An  uproarious  and  unanimous  shout  in  the  affirmative  was  the  response. 
The  bear  was  sent  for.  But  Bruin  had  not  been  consulted,  and  declined  the  en- 
gagement The  audience  waited  impatiently  for  hours.  At  last  a  great  noise 
of  men,  boys,  and  dogs  on  the  outside  gave  welcome  note  of  the  coming  event. 
The  fat  janitor  of  the  Medical  College,  a  bald-headed  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
physic,  appeared  inside  the  entrance,  tugging  at  a  ropfc  that  seemed  to  be  held 
by  some  reluctant  party  outside.  So  reluctant  was  this  party  that  twice  the  fat 
janitor  disappeared,  pulled  back  by  superior  force.  The  janitor,  cheered  by  tl)e 
crowd,  and  at  length  assisted  by  stout  men,  pulled  the  animal  into  the  arena. 

To  hang  a  bear  without  the  animaPs  consent  (and  I  never  heard  of  one  com- 
mitting suicide)  is  at  any  time  difficult ;  but  to  hang  a  fat  bear  is  almost  impos- 
sible. The  muscular  necic  is  quite  as  large  as  the  head,  and  on  this  occasion 
Bruin  was  pulled  up  twice,  and  twice,  assisted  by  his  paws,  he  twisted  his  neck 
out  of  the  noose  and  came  down  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  crowd  that  was  rapid- 
ly passing  into  sympathy  with  the  four-footed  animal.  The  third  attempt  proved 
the  charm.  Bruin  kicked  and  struggled  at  the  end  of  a  line  as  naturally  as  a 
man  would  have  done,  and  at  the  close  of  twenty  minutes  be  was  pronounced  a 
dead  bear  by  the  learned  faculty  in  attendance. 

The  body  was  lowered  with  some  haste  and  placed  upon  the  table. 

At  the  first  shock  the  struggles  were  renewed.  At  the  second  discharge 
the  efforts  were  more  decided'  and  growls  were  added.  At  the  third  shock 
Bruin  sat  up  on  his  haunches  and  gazed  stupidly  at  the  audience.  The 
audience  reciprocated  the  attention  by  still  louder  cheers.  While  this  was 
was  going  on,  the  subject  of  these  wonderful  experiments  happened  to  get 
sight  of  the  fat  janitor,  and,  while  the  fourth  shock  was  being  administered,  he 
suddenly,  with  a  terrific  growl,  jumped  from  the  table  and  ran  after  his  corpu- 
lent foe.  The  ring,  that  up  to  this  moment  had  been  somewhat  crowded,  was 
abruptly  cleared.  A  fair  field  w^s  given  the  affrighted  official,  who'  fairly  aston- 
ished himself  at  the  rate  with  which  he  carried  his  adipose  over  the  ground.  So 
long  as  the  bear  chased  the  janitor,  the  crowd  was  entertained.  In  all  such  ex- 
hibitions, however,  certain  women  are  sure  to  be  present  who  mar  the  enjoyment 
by  screaming  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  then,  fainting,  force  people  to  carry ^them 
into  the  open  air.  This  is  to  be  reprehended,  and  the  women  should  be  re- 
buked. On  this  occasion,  when  the  popular  enjoyment  was  at  the  highest  and 
the  hated  janitor — ^by  the  way,  a  body-snatcher — was  making  his  third  round,  with 
the  bear  gaining  on  him,  three  or  four  inconsiderate  women  began  screaming. 
The  people  of  that  day  were  familiar  with  bears  and  had  no  fear  of  the  animal. 
But  there  was  something  mysteriously  alarming  about  a  bear  that  had  been  dead 
and  was  alive  again.  And  so  when  the  screams  were  heard  a  great  panic  fell 
upon  the  crowd.  The  effort  made  to  escape  was  fearful.  Over  the  seats,  under 
the  seats,  out  through  the  thin  canvas  in  every  direction,  the  multitude  fled  like 
rats  from  a  falling  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  the  canvas  came  down. 
Out  from  under  it  the  audience  hurried,  climbing  on  fences  and  roofs  or  disap- 
pearing down  streets  and  alleys.  Among  these  was  the  persecuted  janitor.  At 
last  the  medicated  bear,  full  of  galvanism,  appeared  and  set  off  over  the  com- 
mon, followed  by  all  the  dogs  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  after  this  strange  event  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  hang- 
ing was  regarded  with  great  contempt.  The  simple  folk  believed  that  all  the 
condemned  had  to  do  was  to  sell  his  body  to  the  doctors.  '*  Then  those  learned 
chaps  would  knock  a  little  lightning  into  the  body  and  set  it  on  end  good  as  ever." 

DoNN  Piatt. 
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A  WELL  educated  man  has  been  tersely  defined  to  be  "one  who  knows  a 
little  of  everything  and  a  good  deal  of  something."  Paraphrasing  and 
expanding  the  epigrammatic  utterance,  we  may  say  that  every  leader  of  thought 
should  possess  two  features :  First,  a  marked  and  practical  excellence  in  his 
special  department ;  next,  that  general  culture  "which  will  enable  him  to  sympa- 
thize with  and  appreciate  his  co-workers  in  every  other  department.  As  it  is  the 
function  of  the  educational  system  of  a  country  to  qualify  its  youth  for  becoming 
leaders  of  thought,  this,  then,  can  be  the  only  standard  by  which  to  judge  such  a 
system ;  whether  or  not  it  develops  its  pupils  fully  and  naturally,  and  without 
waste  of  time  or  money.  Common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  constitute 
our  American  educational  system.  How  does  it  stand,  then,  with  that  system 
when  examined  by  such  a  test  ? 

Let  us  not  overlook  one  important  element  in  the  computation.  Defects,  if 
there  be  found  any,  we  can  no  longer  film  over  with  the  flattering  unction  of 
youth.  A  nation  that  has  been  rebaptized  in  fire  and  blood  and  has  saddled  it- 1  / 
self  with  a  heavy  debt,  has  already  passed  its  adolescence.  Moreover,  we  are ) ' 
soon  to  be  directly  confronted  with  the  ripest  culture  of  the  most  cultured  conti- 
nent Every  fresh  mile  of  railroad  that  is  laid  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
every  additional  steamer  that  is  placed  on  our  Atlantic  lines,  is  another  twist  of 
the  gre^t  windlass  that  unremittingly  approximates  America  to  Europe.  We  are 
no  longer  the  United  States  of  1790,  or  of  1830,  or  even  of  i860,  but  the  Ameri- 
can nation  of  to-day,  with  a  nation's  desires  and  also  a  nation's  responsibilities. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  gulf  between  i860  and  1870  is  wider  in  many 
plales  than  that  between  1775  and  1790.  "  Oh,  we  are  a  young  and  growing 
nation,  ^nd  do  not  yet  need  any  elal)orate  education."  Ever}'  one  has  heard  the 
commonplace.  But  have  we  grown  as  fast  intellectually  as  England,  or  France, 
or  Germany  has  grown  within  the  past  thirty  years  ?  The  answer  will  not 
come  so  satisfactory  as  one  might  suppose.  And  again,  who  shall  say  that  we, 
to-day  as  a  nation,  haye  not  need  of  the  highest  education  fully  as  much  as  any 
nation  in  Europe  ?  We  have  the  same  vast  legislative,  social,  and  financial  prob- 
lems to  meet  and  to  solve.  The  method  of  our  training  may  be  slightly  varied, 
the  subject  matter  may  be  different — that  is,  more  directly  suited  to  our  peculiar 
wants.  But  the  training  itself,  the  developing  process,  should  be  as  elaborate 
here  as  elsewhere.  Slightly  changing  one  of  Aristotle's  sayings,  we  may  claim 
that  there  are  many  ways  of  teaching  badly,  but  one  of  teaching  well.  If,  now, 
there  is  one  glaring  and  yet  deep-seated  defect  in  our  intellectual  activity,  it  is 
that  we  are  not  trained  to  our  work.  No  one  can  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  Diogenes-like,  and  truth  fuUj*  report  that  he  has  seen  more 
than  a  handful  of  lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  teachers,  writers,  scarcely  even  cler- 
gymen, perfectly  educated  to  their  respective  vocations.  Their  work  is  done,  but 
it  is  done  spasmodically  and  unevenly ;  it  is  wrung  out  by  the  hardest,  it  has  not 
that  indescribable  finish  and  that  proportion  which  are  the  characteristics  of  true 
culture.  There  is  no  lack  of  innate  capacity  or  of  energy  in  the  workers  them- 
selves. We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  the  judgment  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  our  educational  system. 

The  present  article  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  entire  American  system, 
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but  only  so  much  of  it  as  is  embodied  in  the  colleges.  Even  this  circumscribed 
field  is  too  large  for  the  measuring  rod  of  a  magazine  essay.  The  public  is 
aware  that  one  of  the  leading  professors  in  one  of  our  best  known  colleges  has 
recently  published  an  elaborate  treatise  in  behalf  of  the  existing  system.*  Pro- 
fessor Porter  is  among  those  genial  and  liberal  instructors  who  constitute  the 
glory  of  a  land.  His  ability  as  a  writer  is  shown  by  his  book  itself.  This  is 
characterized  throughout  by  a  warm,  manly  tone,  a  vigorous  style,  and  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  a  work  which  should  be  read  by  every  public- 
spirited  reader,  whether  alumnus  or  autodidact  To  the  former  it  will  come  as  a 
reviver  of  golden  old  memories  ;  to  the  latter  it  may — let  us  hope  that  it  will*— 
prove  the  sober  guide  to  an  unknown,  a  dreamland  of  thought,  and  senthnent, 
and  good-fellowship.  The  writer  of  the  present  article,  however,  while  conced- 
ing the  general  merits  of  Professor  Porter's  work,  must  state  at  the  outset  that 
he  dissents  from  many  of  his  views,  and  that  radically.  Still  he  is  unable,  for 
want  of  space,  to  take  them  up  in  order  and  discuss  each  with  the  minuteness 
that  it  deserves.  All  that  he  can  attcfmpt  will  be  to  exhibit  the  subject  from 
another  point  of  view,  with  a  different  spirit,  giving  to  the  book  a  new  interpre- 
tation as  it  were,  whereby  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  look  between  the  lines 
to  another  world  beyond. 

Professor  Porter's  chief  fault  does  not  lie  in  what  he  says  so  much  as  in 
what  he  fails  to  say.  He  never  makes  the  reader  feel  wherein  the  essential  ex- 
cellence of  a  well-educated  man  consists  ;  he  never  gives  a  clear  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity, although  it  is  evident  that  he  is  constantly  haunted  by  the  phantom  of 
one.  He  never  even  presents  a  theory  of  education  as  a  whole.  According  to 
his  views  the  American  college  is  the  natural  and  therefore  the  suitable  product 
of  American  society  and  the  American  mfnd.  Whereto  it  might  be  replied  that 
a  crooked  and  stunted  tree  is  also  a  natural  growth,  but  hardly  a  normal  one. 
Inasmuch  as  the  entire  question  revolves  upon  this  point,  not  whether  the 
American  college  is  doing  good,  but  whether  it  is  doing  the  good  that  we  arc  en- 
titled to  expect  from  it,  and  as  the  adjustment  of  this  main  point  involves  the  ad- 
justment of  the  subsidiary  ones  above  indicated,  the  failure  to  discuss  them 
must  be  pronounced  a  serious  defect. 

For  instance.  Professor  Porter  claims  that  the  traditional  college  curriculum 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  fit  a  young  man  for  life  generally.  These  are  his' 
wotds,  on  page  92 :  "  The  theory  of  education  after  which  a  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies  has  been  prescribed,  has  been  that  certain  studies  (among  which  the  classics 
and  mathematics  are  prominent)  are  best  fitted  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  successful  discharge  of  public  duty.  By  'public  duty'  we  do  not 
mean  nwrely  professional  duty,  but  duty  in  that  relatively  commanding  position 
which  a  thoroughly  cultured  man  is  fitted  to  occupy.  By  a  thoroughly  cultured 
man  we  mean  a  man  who  has  been  trained  to  know  himself  !n  his  constitutioo, 
hts  duties,  and  his  powers ;  to  know  society  in  its  history  and  institutions,  and 
to  know  nature  in  its  development  and  scientific  relations."  This  sounds  well, 
but  unfortunately  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  curriculum  hitherto  en- 
forced has  been  conspicuously  defective  in  the  most  vital  point.  Not  mathemat- 
ics, not  classics,  not  natural  history,  not  one  of  the  ordinary  college  studies  pos^ 
sesses  one  tithe  of  the  significance  for  the  average  cultured  American  as  the 
shamefully  neglected  study  of  history.  Yet  among  our  hundreds  of  colleges 
there  are  but  three  where  this  study  is  seriously  attempted — Harvard,  Michigan, 
and  Cornell,  and  the  last  named,  probably  because  it  is  the  latest  founded  ami 

*  *'  The  American  CoIIcget  and  the  American  Public."    By  Noah  Porter,  profeaaor  in  Yak  Colhipa. 
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most  radical,  has  the  best  course.  Will  Professor  Porter,  or  any  one  else  shar- 
ing his  views,  name  the  American  colleges  that  have  a  professorship  of  history, 
not  of  such  far-fetched  specialities  as  ancient  history,  or  mediaeval  history,  or  the 
history  of  England  or  of  the  United  States,  but  merely  of  history  anywhere  and 
anyhow  ?  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  our  schoolboys  know  more  of  history  than 
our  collegians.  The  result  we  read  every  day  in  the  nauseating  ignorance  dis- 
played by  our  editors,  lawyers,  would-be  orators  and  critics,  to  say  notliing  of 
the  small-talk  of  society. 

We  like  to  call  ourselves  a  practical  people.  In  the  matter  of  education  at 
least  we  are  singularly  unpractical.  The  principal  vocations  in  life  are  the  bar, 
the  press,  the  school-room,  the  investigating  laboratory  or  workshop,  the  sick- 
room, and  the  pulpit  Setting  aside  the  last  two,  we  may  ask  ourselves  the 
question :  Where  can  our  lawyers,  writers,  teachers,  scientists  find  adequate 
preparation,  just  such  a  preparation  as  they  really  need  and  nothing  else  ?  Our 
theologians,  it  is  evident,  must  be  trained  in  exclusive  denominational  schools, 
and  our  doctors  in  the  great  cities.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  gen- 
eral system  of  university  education  in  this  country  could  be  devised  for  satisfac- 
torily embracing  these  two  classes.  Now  as  to  the  others.  Is  provision  made 
anywhere  for  the  thorough,  elaborate  study  of  law  before  the  young  lawyer  is 
plunged  into  the  xiust  and  turmoil  of  practice  ?  Where  does  the  young  writer 
find  the  opportunity  to  master  such  trifles  as  political  economy,  history,  or  aes- 
thetics before  he  is  broken  into  or  broken  down  by  the  treadmill  of  the  press  ? 
As  to  our  pedagogues,  the  less  we  say  of  them  the  better.  Even  the  students  of 
science  have  little  chance  of  advancing  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  their  re^ 
spcctive  studies.  We  are,  in  this  matter  of  education,  most  unpractical,  and  yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  unpractical  because  we  are  not  theoretical. 
We  have  not  made  the  serious  attempt  to  realize  a  theory  of  education.  We 
have  never  even  put  the  question  how  we  can  best  give  our  young  men  the  gen- 
eral and  the  special  training  that  they  need.  Like  Topsy,  our  colleges  have  sinw 
ply  grown. 

Germany  has  long  ago  met  and  answered  this  great  question.  Outside  of 
Gernvany*  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  full  ideal  and  realization  of  national  edu- 
cation, perfect,  of  course,  humanly  speaking.  Yet  five  years  ago,  or  even  as  re- 
cently as  last  July,  Germany  was  looked  upon  by  the  mass  of  Americans  as  in- 
habited by  a  dreaming,  unpractical  folk.  France  is  now  learning,  to  her  utter 
discomfiture,  that  the  maudits  Allemands  are  intensely  practical,  and  we  can  at 
least  watch  from  afar  and  profit  by  her  experience.  The  wonderful  results  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  are  not  due  to  mere  numbers,  but  to  discipline  and  pa- 
tience, brainsand  method.  Jean  Paul  has  some  pretty  lines  about  the  English 
holding  the  empire  of  the  sea,  the  French  the  empire  of  the  land,  and  the  Ger- 
mans the  empire  of  the  air.  Like  all  men  that  create  the  world  from  the  re- 
cesses of  their  own  brain,  Jean  Paul  occasionally  hits  the  truth.  This  time  he 
does  not.  Whatever  was  or  might  have  been  the  Germany  of  thirty  years  ago, 
it  is  high  time  to  proclaim  the  fact,  novel  to  many  and  yet  long  known  to  some, 
that  Germany  is  in  all  the  essentials  of  life  the  most  practical  nation  in  Europe, 
say  in  the  world.  No  other  nation  can  produce  on  an  emergency  so  many  men 
perfectly  trained  for  just  the  work  that  is  demanded  of  them,  be  that  work  the 
marshalling  of  a  vast  army,  or  the  building  of  a  railroad,  or  the  revision  of  a  code 
of  laws,  or  the  publishing  of  a  Sanscrit  dictionary,  or  the  illustration  of  a  young 
ladies'  poetical  album.     Other  nations  are  now  openly  admiring  and  secretly 

*  Incloding  Holland  and  the  Soaodinavian  o«ontri«a. 
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hating  the  marvellous  results.  Whether  any  of  them  will  adopt  the  training  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  German  theory  of  education,  compressed  within  a  few  lines,  is  as  fol- 
lows: For  general,  preliminary  training,  the  utmost  rigor;  for  special  develop- 
ment, the  utmost  freedom.  The  foundations  are  laid  slowly,  elaborately,  con- 
scientiously in  the  gymnasium  or  in  the  Realschule.  The  pupil  is  held  strictly 
to  his  daily  and  yearly  tasks,  neither  hurried  nor  neglected.  The  classes  are 
small,  the  teachers  themselves  have  all  passed  through  the  same  process. 
Nothing  like  cramming  is  tolerated,  but  the  hours  are  taken  up  in  teaching  and 
explanation  quite  as  much  as  in  hearing  recitations.  Then  when  the  scholar  has 
passed  his  abiturient  examination  the  university  receives  him  as  a  student.  He 
is  free  tothoose  his  faculty  and  has  perfect  control  over  his  time.  The  only 
compulsion  that  he  has  to  expect  is  the  probaljle  necessity  of  passing  the  docto- 
ral or  the  state  examination  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years.  The  Germans 
thus  acknowledge  this  fundamental  truth  that,  up  to  a  certain  age,  all  minds  may 
and  should  be  taught  uniformly.  After  that  age  has  been  reached  compulsory 
training  is  alike  odious  and  unprofitable.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  well  known 
Kuno  Fischer,  "  there  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  puberty."  This  spiritu- 
al puberty  forms  the  dividing  line,  then,  between  the  boy  and  the  young  man. 
Henceforth  the  latter  is  put  upon  his  mettle.  All  that  the  university  can  do,  or 
attempt  to  do,  is  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  learning. 
Is  the  S5'atem  a  good  one  ?  By  its  fruits  shall  it  be  judged.  No  other  nation, 
least  of  all  our  own,  can  claim  that  its  university  men  are  its  true  representa- 
tives. No  other  nation  can  boast  of  such  rank  and  file  of  lawyers,  doctors 
teachers,  editors,  writers,  clergymen — all  university  men.  Irrespective  of  sec- 
tion or  creed  the  alumni  of  the  German  universities  are  the  fruit  and  flower  of 
the  national  stem.    They  are  true  brethren  in  the  spirit. 

What  have  we  to  exhibit  in  the  way  of  off-set  ?  Schools  by  the  thousands 
and  colleges  by  the  dozen  ;  but  no  education,  no  method.  We  never  acknowl- 
edge practically  the  existence  of  mental  puberty,  and  consequently  we  blunder 
in  both  stages.  Our  schools  are  fitful  in  method  and  lax  in  discipline.  Our 
colleges  are  superficial  and  rigid.  Let  us  examine  the  average  Aiperican  boy  as 
he  comes  up  to  college.  In  all  probability  he  has  attended  three  or  four  schools 
and  changed  his  studies  and  text-books  a  dozen  times.  He  has  spent  five  or 
.six  years  in  foiling  to  learn  Latin,  a  language  whose  elements  any  boy  of  good 
parts  can  master  in  two  years  ;  he  has  dabbled  in  various  mathematical  studies, 
has  written  a  few  English  compositions,  and  is  probably  unable  to  distinguish 
between  William  III.  and  William  the  Conqueror.  He  has  not  been  trained 
thoroughly  to  anything.  Let  us  now  follow  him  through  four  years  of  college 
life.  He  reads  a  little  more  Latin  and  Greek,  ponying  his  way  along  the 
thorny  path.  He  is  heart-broken  over  the  calculus  and  analytics,  yawns  over 
Butler*s  Analogy  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  tries  his  hand  at  flowery 
cssa)rs,  tak^s  a  rapid  survey  of  the  natural  sciences,  compressed  into  the  senior 
year,  and  finally,  after  floundering  through  annuals,  semi-annuals,  and  biennials, 
he  descends  firom  the  commencement  stage  a  baccalaureus  artium.  In  all  those 
four  years  he  has  had  perhaps  one  congenial  study  to  compensate  for  a  score  of 
distasteful  ones.  But  not  once  has  he  been  placed  face  to  face  with  the  mo- 
mentous problem  :  What  shall  I  study,  why  shall  I  study  it,  how  shall  I  study  it 
to  the  best  advantage  ?  His  educational  pabulum  has. come  to  him  cut  and 
dried.  He  has  worn  the  contract  livery  of  stock  educationalism.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  only  such  rare  and  radiant  ones  as  make  the  surrounding  darknesi 
more  visible. 
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The  cardinal  vice  of  pur  colleges  is  that  they  admit  to  the  lower  classes  mepe 
boys  who  should  still  be  at  school,  while  the  upper  classes  are  forced  through  a 
curriculum  when  they  should  have  liberty  of  study.    This  evil  Professor  Porter 
proposes  to  remedy,  in  part,  by  giving  the  upper-class  men  a  certain  option  be- 
tween courses  of  study,  and  by  making  the  instruction  somewhat  more  liberal  in 
its  method.     To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  a  liber ti  octroy ie  is  no  liberty  at  all, 
and — an  even  more  fatal  objection — Professor  Porter  ignores  the  radical  differ- 
ence that  must  ever  exist  between  a  school  and  a  university.     The  soon^  this 
difference  is  comprehended,  and  the  more  firmly  it  is  insisted  upon,  the  Detler 
for  us  all.     It  is  impossible  that  the  same  institution  should  be  both  school  aud 
college  or  university ;  that  the  same  set  of  men  should  be  successively  scholars 
aud  students,  teachers  and  professors.    The  methods  are  different ;  so  are  the 
objects  aimed  at     The  transition  from  scholardom  to  studentdom  should  be  at- 
tended by  a  total  change  of  atmosphere  and  surroundings.     It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Professor  Porter  never  acknowledges  the  true  position  of  a  professor.    He 
even  says,  pp.  154-5 :  "  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  a 
college  gains  very  largely  by  adding  to  its  corps  of  professors  eminent  person- 
ages who  have  little  or  no  concern  with  the  business  of  instruction,  or  who  come 
rarely  in  contact  with  the  students.    The  continued  residence  of  a  resident  pro- 
fessor of  acknowledged  eminence,  or  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  non-resi- 
dent lecturer  of  popular  renown,  neither  of  whom  holds  a  constant  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  processes  of  instruction  and  moulding  that  are  every  day 
forming  and  exciting  the  minds  and  character  of  the  students,  is  ef  comparatively 
little  significance."     In  other  words,  men  like  Gold  win  Smith  at  Cornell,  and 
Lowell,   Fiske,  and  Howells   at  Harvard,  are  mere  ornamental  figureheads. 
Begging  Professor  Porter's  pardon,  may  one  inquire  whether  there  is  not  such 
a  thing  as  the  mediate  transmission  of  spirit,  the  interfiltration  of  knowledge  ; 
whether  the  regular  teachers  themselves  do  not  need  to  be  taught,  kept  up  to 
the  proper  level  by  the  presence  and  example  of  just  such  master-minds  ?    Surely 
we  are  not  to  set  so  penny-wise  a  value  upon  the  recently  inaugurated  course  of 
Harvard  lectures,  or  assert  that  the  students  reap  no  benefit,  because  the  in- 
formation thus  imparted  must  first  pass  through  the  minds  of  the  regular  faculty. 
Alas  !    An  American  professor  is  too  often  only  a  nondescript,  a  jack  of  all  trades, 
equally  ready  to  teach  surveying  and  Latin  eloquence,  and  thankful  if  his  quar- 
ter's salary  is  not  docked  to  whitewash  the  college  fence.     But  there  are  some 
among  us  whose  ideal  of  a  professor  is  a  trifle  more  exalted.    They  regard  him 
as  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  research  in  some  one  department,  and  ex- 
pect from  him  original  productions  that  shall  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  university. 
They  consider  it  to  be  his  mission  to  be  learned  and  to  impart  learning,  not  to 
confound  lazy  or  unwilling  minds  with  easy  questions  for  so  many  hours  per    , 
diem,  or  to  waste  his  midnight  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  a  Freshman  horn- 
spree..  These  same  theorists  persist  also  in  hoping  for  a  university  among  us 
that  shall  be  a  real  university;  not  a  mere  dwelling  factory  such  as  we  already 
possess  by  the  score,  but  a  centre  of  thought  and  research,  an  exchange-place 
of  learning,  a  nursery  where  the  young  tree,  removed  from  the  forcing  atmos- 
phere of  Ihe  hot-house,  may  develop  itself  freely  and  hardily  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine. 

On  page  271  Professor  Porter  says:  "We  are  in  no  sense  averse  to  the 

development  of  the  college  into  the  university.     We  believe  this  to  be  desirable 

and  possible,  with  enterprise,  patience,  time,  and  money."     We  have  no  right 

to  question  his  individual  vopinion  thus  publicly  expressed.    At  the  same  time 
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his  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  existing  regime.  In 
fact,  we  may  regard  it  as  the  final  word  of  the  advocates  of  the  old  as  opposed 
to  the  new.  Had  its  principles  been  adhered  to,  we  should  never  have  been 
gratified  with  the  wonderful  results  of  such  institutions  as  Cornell  and  Michigan 
universities.  Be  the  fact  disguised  as  it  may,  it  remains  no  less  a  fact  that  our 
older  colleges  were  started  simply  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  ministry,  while 
the  younger  ones  have  been  content  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  predecessors.  As 
such  preparatory  schools,  then,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  have  a  limited 
range  of  study  and  an  enforced  curriculum.  Every  scientific  study  introduced 
in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  every  attempt  at  placing  French  and 
German  on  an  equality  with  the  classics,  every  infusion  of  a  more  liberal  tone  in 
method  and  in  aim,  has  been  a  battlefield.  Each  successive  step  has  been  won, 
if  won  at  all,  only  by  hard  fighting  and  at  the  price  of  much  ill-will.  Professor 
Porter  gives,  in  his  Historical  and  Introductory  Chapter,  a  brief  account  of  the 
various  attempts  at  reform  made  since  an  early  date  in  the  present  century,  and 
points  therewith  his  moral.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  failure 
proves  nothing,  unless  it  is  also  shown  that  the  experiment  was  tried  under 
proper  conditions.  To  compare  an  old  and  well-established  classical  course 
with  a  hurriedly  engrafted  scientific  school,  imperfectly  equipped  with  professors 
and  apparatus,  is  downright  injustice.  And  even  if  the  scientific  school  is  well 
equipped,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  pupils  are  well  prepared.  Let  the  experi- 
ment be  tried  of  comparing  a  liberal  scientific  course,  to  which  none  shall  be 
admitted  who  are  not  fully  trained,  with  the  ordinary  classical  department.  In- 
deed, the  experiment  goes  on  every  year  in  Germany,  and  with  such  perfect  re- 
sults that  it  ceases  to  be  an  experiment.  The  scientific  students  in  the  univer- 
sities rank  equal  with  the  classicists,  and  it  never  occurs  to  professors  or  out- 
siders to  set  relative  values  upon  the  performances  of  the  two  sets.  Yet  the 
scientific  students  are  chiefly  Realschuler;  that  is,  they  have  passed  through  an 
elaborate  preparatory  course  in  which  there  is,  it  is  true,  little  or  no  instruction 
in  Greek,  and  not  much  more  of  Latin  than  is  given  by  our  average  schools,  but 
where  the  deficiency  is  compensated,  made  good  by  a  large  amount  of  mathe- 
matics and  modern  languages,  and  the  elements  of  the  descriptive  sciences. 

Our  view  of  the  German  universities  and  their  students  need  not  be  too  much 
C0uleur  de  rose.  These  seminaries  of  learning  present  in  miniature  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  of  the  German  national  character.  The  students  are  addicted  to  duel- 
ling, drinking,  sexual  immorality,  and  profanity.  In  all  these  particulars  they  are 
no  worse,  perhaps  they  are  better,  than  the  average  Philister;  only  their  con- 
spicuous position  and  youthful  daring  make  their  faults  more  evident.  The  re- 
form will  come — it  is  coming  now  ;  but  it  will  not  come  in  the  shape  of  a  penal 
student-code;  rather  with  the  general  refinement,  the  higher  toning  of  the 
national  character.  Besides,  Germany,  like  every  other  land  of  privileged  classes, 
contains  a  number  of  young  men  whose  sole  vocation  in  life  is  to  idle  away  time. 
These  frequent  the  university  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  because  there  is  no 
other  congenial  place  in  which  to  drone  out  the  fag-end  of  a  protracted  minority. 
They  cannot  be  taken,  however,  as  types  of  the  average  student.  It  may  be 
said  with  truthfulness  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  who  come  to  the 
university  to  study  neglect  its  opportunities.  The  amount  of  intelligent,  per- 
sistent work  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  student  is  very  large,  while  the  man 
of  genius  accomplishes  wonders.  Hearing  lectures  is  very  far  from  constituting 
the  sum  of  such  activity.  The  amount  of  collateral  reading  is  immense.  The 
writer  of  this  has  known  students — ^by  no  means  the  foremost — to  draw  out  from 
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fifty  to  a  hundred  large  volumes  from  the  university  library  and  shut  themselves 
up  in  hermit-like  solitude  for  months,  in  the  elaborate  preparation  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation.  Men  in  all  the  departments  study  more  or  less  in  company,  either 
reading  authors  and  text-books  or  comparing  notes  and  questioning  one  another. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  a  daily  reunion  of  four  or  five  congenial  spirits,  who 
read  and  correct  alternately.  Besides,  nine  out  of  ten  that  go  up  for  examina- 
tion in  law  and  medicine  have  been  members  of  a  regular  "quizz  "  for  at  least 
one  semester.  These  quizzes  are  anything  but  a  formal  recitation.  The  Privat- 
docent^  or  the  young  professor,  pursues  a  most  immethodical  method,  posing 
abruptly  from  subject  to  subject,  detecting  flaws,  giving  hints  to  be  followed  up 
subsequently  by  independent  investigation  rather  than  didactic  drilling.  Fur- 
thermore, each  department  has  public  exercises,  variously  styled  Seminaria^  or 
Practica,  or  Repetitorierty  which  give  abundant  opportunity  for  questioning  and 
answering,  without  degenerating  at  all  into  recitations.  Every  one  who  has 
enjoyed  such  privileges  will  be  ready  to  maintain  that  student-life  in  Germany  is 
in  the  highest  sense  manly  and  truth-loving,  that  it  cultivates  insight  and  inde- 
pendence. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  so  little  value  set  upon  Einpackerei^ 
the  mere  drumming  in  of  facts  and  names. 

How  does  it  stand  with  our  marking  system  ?  On  page  140  we  read  :  "  If 
this  is  not  the  way  to  treat  the  pupil  as  a  man,  it  is  the  way  to  make  him  a 
man^^  The  italics  are  in  the  original.  Whether  the  principle  is  correct  may  be 
best  seen  by  its  practical  results.  The  pupils  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
College  are  chiefly  college  graduates.  The  largest  delegation  comes  from  the 
institution  with  which  Professor  Porter  is  connected.  The  course  consists  in 
part  of  lectures,  in  part  of  recitations  on  such  text-books  as  Blackstone,  Par- 
sons, Washburne,  etc.  These  recitations  are  extremely  informal,  intended  solely 
to  guide  the  inexperienced  and  refresh  the  memory.  ■  There  is  no  pretence  of 
marking  for  them.  Here  then,  if  anywhere,  must  be  a  fair  chance  to  test  the 
manliness  of  our  college  graduates.  Yet  even  these  informal  exercises  are 
marred  in  a  measure  by  whispering  and  prompting — the  two  cardinal  vices  of 
American  students ;  and  the  worst  offenders  are,  at  least  they  were,  the  graduates 
of  Yale.  Not  that  they  were  evilly  disposed.  It  might  be  said  of  every  man 
that  he  was  a  gentleman.  But  the  naked  truth  is  that  they  were  all  more  or  less 
demoralized  by  this  so-called  college  discipline.  It  had  become  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  habit  to  save  a  fellow  student  from  a  low  mark  by  a  slight  whisper  that 
they  were  unable  to  refrain  even  where  there  was  no  such  necessity.  After  all, 
there  is  but  one  way  to  make  a  person  a  man,  and  that  way  is  to  treat  him  as  a 
man.  If  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  maturit}',  the  proper  place 
for  him  is  the  school.  Between  the  school  and  the  university  there  cannot,  in  a 
scientific  system  of  education,  be  found  any  half-way  station. 

A  point  that  is  almost  ignored  by  Professor  Porter  is  the  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  studies.  Almost  ignored.  For  the  Professor  admits  that  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  exact  from  all  students  an  equal  proficiency  in  every  study.  Yet  this 
is  the  theory  of  the  ordinary  curriculum.  The  remedy  that  the  Professor  sug- 
gests consists  in  a  complicated,  one  might  say  an  impracticable  system  oi  pass 
and  class  studies.  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  would  necessitate  a  very  large 
personnel  of  instructors.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  but  a  feeble  imitation  of 
England,  and  our  great  mistake  has  always  been  that  wc  imitate  the  mother 
country  in  precisely  those  features  where  successful  imitation  is  impossible.  An 
Oxford  system  of  passes,  classes,  medals,  fellowships,  prizes,  and  the  like,  is  be- 
yond our  power.     It  is  the  growth  not  merely  of  ages  generally,  but  of  ages  that 
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have  vanished  forever.  W^  have  not  the  time,  or  the  money,  or  the  religious 
zeal  that  inspired  the  founders  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  trusts.  We  need  no 
pageantry  of  learning  and  architecture.  We  do  need  centres  of  learning,  graced 
with  able  professors,  amply  provided  with  libraries,  apparatus,  and  collections ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  we  need  a  set  of  adequately  prepared  young  men  who 
shall  work  intelligently  toward  a  goal  of  their  selection.  Just  here  it  is  that  the 
'  scientific  classification  of  studies  becomes  all-important  According  to  the  Ger- 
man plan  no  option  of  study  is  allowed  during  the  training  period — ^at  least  no 
more  option  than  that  between  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain age  all  scholars  shall  pursue  the  same  path ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  lib- 
erally developed.  The  scientific  classification  of  studies  is  fully  acknowledged, 
but  its  practical  application  by  the  pupil  himself  is  kept  in  abeyance.  But  after 
he  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  this  restraint  is  entirely  removed, 
and  the  university  gives  him  his  choice.  His  mind  has  had  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  itself,  its  likes  and  its  dislikes.  Henceforward  this  set  of 
the  mind  is  to  be  cultivated.  Each  line  of  study  is  judged  by  its  own  criteria, 
and  on  its  own  merits.  The  point  may  be  best  elucidated  by  mentioning,  in  a 
general  way,  the  requirements  for  some  of  the  university  degrees.*  The  stu- 
dent who  desires  to  become  a  Ph.  D.  for  studies  in  geology  must,  ii)  addition  to 
that  special  branch,  evince  a  good  knowledge  of  zoology,  botany,  physiology,  and 
so  much  of  chemistry  and  physics  as  is  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of 
geology.  The  historical  sciences  are  not  called  for.  If  the  degree  is  to  be  given 
for  pure  mathematics,  scarcely  any  outside  study  is  exacted  except  physics. 
(Physics  here  includes  physics  proper,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc.)  If  for  his- 
tory, the  requirements  cover  history  proper,  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  Roman 
law,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  aesthetics.  If  the  candidate  has  devoted  him- 
self to  philology  proper,  the  examination  covers  also  general  history,  aesthetics,  and 
philosophy.  If  the  special  study  has  been  the  so-called  cameralia^  the  extra  re- 
quirements are  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  candidate  in  history.  In  history, 
philology,  and  the  cameralia,  no  attention  whatever  is  expected  to  be  given  to 
the  exact  or  the  descriptive  sciences.  But  there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  illus- 
trations. Enough  has  already  been  given  to  make  it  evident  that  the  dividing 
lines  between  the  historical  and  aesthetic,  the  descriptive  and  the  exact  sciences, 
are  not  arbitrarily  broken  down  in  behalf  of  imaginary  general  training.  If  now 
we  examine  the  certificate  oizgymasiast  who  applies  for  matriculation,  we  shall 
find  that  he  has  passed  satisfactorily  in  Greek  and  Latin,  German  composition, 
German  history,  the  history  of  German  literature,  French,  English,  general  his- 
tory, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  the  rudiments  of  chemistry,  and  physics. 
The  Realschulery  on  the  other  hand,  has  studied  much  less  Latin  and  very  little 
Greek,  but  he  has  received  as  a  substitute  a  much  more  thorough  course  in 
French  and  English.  He  has  also  been  drilled  in  the  elements  of  nearly  all  the 
descriptive  sciences,  and  has  pursued  the  exact  sciences  much  further  than  the 
gymnasiast  proper.  We  thus  see  that  in  either  case  this  general  preliminary 
training  is  not  excessive,  but  well  rounded  off;  such  a  disciplinary  course  as 
every  American  boy  could  achieve  in  the  years  between  ten  or  eleven  and  nine- 
teen. The  university  in  its  turn  aims  at  Jmparting  special  knowledge.  Each 
faculty  in  conferring  its  degrees  exacts  only  such  special  knowledge  The  gen- 
eral requirements  already  alluded  to  are  not  based  upon  any  traditional  belief  in 

*  It  can  be  done  only  in  a  general  way,  since  the  requirements  are  slightly  dinerent  in  diflerent  vnWenl- 
ties,  and  are  even  variable  in  the  same  university.  In  all  scientific  studies,  be  it  observed,  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid  npon  original  investigation. 
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their  absolute  excellence  as  training  hobby-horses,  but  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  they  are  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  respective  specialties. 
They  have  no  trace  of  a  spirit  of  ZwangsunterrichL  It  is  fully  as  fair,  for  in- 
stance, to  exact  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  law  and  legal  history  from  the 
candidate  in  the  cameralia  as  to  exact  the  elements  of  chemistry  from  a  doctor 
fnedicincB.  But  our  American  system  is  not  reasonable  when  it  persists  in 
merely  drilling  the  mind  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  Of 
what  importance  are  analytics  and  the  calculus  to  the  future  editor  or  historian  ? 
Those  who  learn  Latin  and  Greek  with  facility  can  master  any  phonetic  lan- 
guage ;  but  why  vex  them  with  physics  as  though  they  were  to  become  opticians 
or  astronomers?  An  excellent  geologist  may  be  extremely  backward  in  learn- 
ing languages.  After  he  has  had  a  fair  trial  at  them,  why  harass  him  further  at 
a  time  of  life  when  he  is  eager  and  ready  to  follow  the  natural  drift  of  his  mind  ? 
With  the  plastic  mind  of  boys  we  can  accomplish  much,  but  after  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year  has  been  passed  we  shall  find  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  results  attained.  It  is  singularly  incorrect  to  say,  as  Pro- 
fessor Porter  has  said  on  page  107,  that  "  in  the  theory  of  university  instruction 
and  administration  there  is  no  option  of  studies;  the  option  is  between  several 
instructors  in  the  same  department  of  knowledge,  and  between  a  faithful  and  [a] 
careless  use  of  its  opportunities."  The  German  student  has  at  the  very  outset 
the  highest  kind  of  option — namely,  the  liberty  of  selecting  that  line  of  study 
which  is  congenial  to  him  and  for  which  he  considers  himself  best  qualified. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking  studies  outside  of  his  own  spe- 
cial line.  The  medical  student  can,  if  he  sees  fit,  attend  lectures  on  history  or 
in  the  classics.  He  can  study  Hebrew,  or  Sanscrit,  or  anything  else  for  which 
be  has  the  time  and  the  brains.  All  that  the  medical  faculty  expect  of  him 
when  he  applies  for  his  degree  is  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine. 

Reverting  to  our  own  country,  we  find  a  contrast  that  is  anything  but  gratify- 
ing. The  average  age  of  admission  to  our  colleges  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
seventeen.  In  all  but  a  few  there  is  an  infiexijble  curriculum  extending  through 
four  years.  The  topics  of  that  curriculum  are  too  well  known  to  demand  cita- 
tion here.  The  student  receives  a  very  patchwork  of  instruction,  from  which 
he  may  select  here  and  there  a  scrap  that  is  to  his  taste.  Mental  puberty,  that 
age  when  the  mind  receives  its  life-set  and  becomes  conscious  of  its  capacity 
and  its  desii:es,  falls  about  midway  between  matriculation  and  graduation. 
Nevertheless,  the  change  receives  but  a  scanty  recognition,  if  any  at  all,  from 
the  college  administration.  Even  in  those  institutions  which  evince  some  liber- 
ality, the  old  difliculty  already  indicated  will  inevitably  recur — namely,  the  im- 
possibility of  teaching  the  same  set  of  youth  in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same 
instructors,  first  upon  a  system  of  drilling,  and  then  upon  a  university  plan. 
The  Germans  find  that  they  are  unable  to  get  school-work  done  satisfactorily  in 
any  other  place  than  the  school -room  ;  but  then  we  are  so  much  more  practical  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  ninety-nine  young  men  out  of  every  hundred  who 
have  had  any  education  whatever,  will  evince  in  their  twentieth  year  a  decided 
preference  for  some  special  line  of  study.  Some  have  the  law  in  view  ;  others 
are  g^vcn  to  philology ;  others  to  history,  or  to  political  studies  ;  others  to 
mathtmatics ;  others  still  to  natural  history.  Each  is  ready  and  willing  to 
spend  three  or  four  years  in  mastering  the  subject.  Yet  each  is  kept  waiting 
two  years,  until  he  has  gone  through  an  imaginary  training  process,  where  he  is 
Ibrced  to  learn  much  for  which  he  has  no  aptitude  and  to  which  he  may  have  a 
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decided  aversion;  and  then  he  is  turned  loose  to  shift  for  himself.  Setting 
aside  Harvard,  Cornell,  Michigan,  and  Virginia  universities,  there  is  hardly  an 
institution  in  the  country  where  the  student  can  so  much  as  make  the  attempt 
to  study  what  he  wishes ;  and  even  in  these  four  the  attempt  will  often  be  abor- 
tive. 

And  the  result  ?  To  the  American  graduate  no  passage  in  that  matchless 
book,  "  The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  will  come  home  with  more  directness  than 
the  following :  "  I  went  up  at  night  and  skulked  around  ijt\e  building,  where  the 
lights  were  blazing  from  all  the  windows,  and  they  were  busy  with  their  tasks — 
plain  tasks,  and  easy  tasks,  because  they  were  certain  tasks.  Happy  fellows — 
thought  I — who  have  only  to  do  what  is  set  before  you  to  be  done  1  But  the 
time  is  coming,  and  that  very  fast,  when  you  must  not  only  do,  but  know  what 
to  do."  The  phrase  "  what  to  do  "  is  intended  by  the  author  to  suggest  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  after  life.  But  we  are  at  liberty  to  extend  its  applica- 
tion, making  it  stand  for  the  problems  of  life  generally,  whether  moral  or  intel- 
lectual. The  crying  weakness,  then,  of  our  college  education  Is  that  it  does  not 
fit  its  young  men  for  grappling  with  the  great  problems  of  study.  Each  day, 
each  hour,  brings  with  it  this  or  the  other  set  task.  The  collegian  is  never  ex- 
pected to  elaborate  a  principle  or  a  truth  by  means  of  independent  investigation. 
He  never  learns  in  college  to  collect  materials,  compare  authorities,  correct  mis- 
statements, arrive  at  an  opinion  of  his  own.  Much  study  is  done,  more  than  is 
generally  believed.  But  it  is  nearly  all  cram-work,  forgotten  after  the  next  ex- 
amination.   To  quote  the  words  of  Goethe,  the  student  has  no  opportunity, 

Nach  einem  selbstgesteckten  Z\e\, 
Mit  holdem  Irren  binzuschweifen. 

Moreover,  the  system  cannot  make  allowance  for  differences  in  intellectual 
capacity.  The  bright  student  is  perpetually  hampered  by  the  dullard.  Both 
are  expected  to  learn  the  same  amount  in  the  same  time.  In  Germany  a  stu- 
dent who  feels  that  he  is  backward  may  take  his  time  and  prepare  himself  care- 
fully. But  we  are  a  practical  people ;  so  we  see  to  it  that  our  young  men  of 
ability  do  not  learn  too  rapidly,  and  the  slow-pacers  or  the  vicious  we  either  lash 
unmercifully  or  else  turn  out  to  harmless  rustication. 

These  remarks  have  been  directed,  hitherto,  at  the  American  college  as  an 
educational  institution.  Something  should  be  said,  however,  upon  its  cliaracter  as  a 
social  organization.  There  is  still  prevalent  in  this  country  an  incorrect  view 
of  college  discipline  and  the  relations  between  professors  and  students.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  professors  stand  t'n  loco  parentis.  They  are  the  temporary 
guardians  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  of  the  youth  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  are  often  held  to  a  stnct  account  by  incensed  parents.  When  a 
father  learns  that  his  son  has  been  suspended  or  expelled,  his  first  impulse  per- 
haps is  to  discredit  the  charges  upon  which  the  punishment  is  based.  If  that 
cannot  be  done  with  a  show  of  reason,  he  resorts  to  other  relief.  The  head  of 
the  college  or  some  one  of  the  faculty  is  taken  to  task  for  having  permitted  the 
son  to  idle  away  his  time,  or  to  play  cards,  or  to  drink.  Is  it  not  the  profes- 
sor's duty  to  see  that  each  one  of  the  three  hundred  or  six  hundred  or  thou- 
sand students  is  always  and  under  all  circumstances  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ? 
Pisregarding  high-pitched  theoretical  notions,  let  us  look  at  this  relationship 
from  a  common-sense,  every-day  point  of  view.  The  present  faculty  of  Prince- 
ton College,  for  instance,  professors  and  tutors,  numbers  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  the 
students  number  a  little  over  three  hundred.  We  thus  find  an  average  of  twenty 
students  to  one  instructor.     Now,  what  man  among  us,  may  it  be  asked,  is  will- 
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lag  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  twenty  sons  ?     Let  any  pro- 
fessor who  happens  to  be  blessed  with  two  or  three  sons  of  his  own  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  confess  how  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  those 
two  or  three  have  cost  him.     Yet  they  are  his  own  sons.     We  may  reasonably 
assume  that  they  have  inherited  somewhat  of  his  peculiar  disposition,  and  that 
he  is  therefore  more  familiar  with  their  inmost  character.     Besides,  he  has  their 
mother  for  his  helpmate.     They  have  all  lived  under  the  same  roof  and  met 
around  the  family  board  for  long  years.     Every  surrounding  is  adapted  to  give 
him  light  and  help  in  the  path  of  his  duty  as  a  father.     Yet,  with  all  tkis  in  his 
favor,  he  alone  knows  the  weight  of  the  burden.     How  is  it  possible,  then,  that 
he  should  fill  a  father's  place  to  twenty  young  strangers'  coming  he  knows  not 
whence,  and  going  he  cares  not  whither — young  men  whose  character  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  studying,  or  else  who  leave  him  before  he  has  had  time  to  finish 
the  investigation  ?    This  entire  theory  of  professorial  control  and  responsibility, 
be  it  said  boldly,  is  a  cruel  delusion,  and  should  be  exploded  as  a  tlieory.    As  a 
matter  of  practice,  every  college  student  knows  already  what  it  amounts  to. 
Every  student  feels  from  matriculation  to  graduation  that  bis  professors,  unless 
there  is  some  special  and  personal  reason  to  the  contrary,  can  be  to  him  nothing 
more  than  his  instructors,  his  markers,  or,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  his  judges. 
In  Germany  the  relationship  is  not  marked  by  any  special  feeling  of  friendship 
or  aversion,  but  rather  by  a  spirit  of  deference  and  politeness.    A  German  stu- 
dent regards  his  professors  somewhat  as  a  New  York  merchant  regards  his 
lawyer  or  his  doctor.     In  an  American  college  not  even  this  minimum  of  good- 
will can  be  said  to  exist     In  its  place  we  shall  find,  to  our  regret,  a  decided  feel- 
ing of  mistrust,  not  to  say  aversion.    Thanks  to  our  admirable  system  of  enforc- 
ing and  marking  recitations  and  attendance  at  church  and  chapel,  there  has  been 
developed  in  the  normal  American  collegian  a  certain  manly  s^rlt,  a  disposi- 
tion to  regard  the  faculty,  collectively  and  individually,  as  his  natural  enemies. 
How  can  it  well  be  otherwise  ?    Neither  professor  nor  student  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  other  thoroughly ;  yet  the  one  is  expected  to  hold  a  rod 
over  the  back  of  the  other  for  four  years,  and  the  guasi  parental  relationship 
degenerates  only  too  often  into  a  mutual  trial  of  wits  and  temper.     It  is  not  a 
relationship  of  interest  or  of  sympathy,  but  of  law  ;  yet  of  law  in  its  most  dis- 
agreeable phase — an  absolute  despotism.    A  legislator  is  not  fier  se  a  bad  man. 
A  judge  we  shall  generally  be  safe  in  regarding  as  an  upright  and  able  man.    A 
pastor  should  certainly  be  a  good  and  kind  man.    Even  a  constable  may  be  a 
good  fejlow,  and  a  detective  may  have  his  good  points.    The  legislator  enacts 
his  code,  and  the  detective  ferrets  out  the  criminal ;  the  judge  passes  sentence,  the 
parson  shrives,  the  sherifif  draws  the  fatal  bolt    Each  does  his  duty  in  turn,  and 
each  is  entitled  to  respect  or  consideration.    But  an  American  professor  is  the 
only  being  in  the  civilized  world  that  is  supposed  to  xinite  equitably  in  one  per- 
son the  functions  of  lawgiver,  judge  and  jury,  spiritual  adviser,  executioner,  and 
detective.     Need  we  wonder  that  the  criminal  looks  upon  such  a  procedure  with 
mistrust  ?    Students  know  as  well  as  professors  themselves  know  that  a  faculty 
meeting  is  no  place  for  the  administration  of  sober-minded,  even-handed  justice. 
Each  individual  professor  looks  upon  his  enforced  attendance  as  a  bore,  wasting 
his  time  and  spoiling  his  temper.    The  inconsistency  and  tergiversation  some- 
times displayed  border  on  the  marvellous.    Measures  are  taken,  reconsidered, 
lost,  revived,  amended,  and  lost  again,  with  a  celerity  that  reminds  one  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  certain  New  York  cky  judge  occasionally  attempts  to  clear 
the  caleadar.    Two-thirds  of  the  members  present  have  not  heard  the  evidence, 
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or  have  not  had  time  to  sift  it,  or  are  incapable  of  (iistinguishing  between  circum- 
stantial evidence  and  mere  hearsay.  They  take  but  little  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  are  glad  if  only  some  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  no  matter  what  or 
how. 

.  The  reform  is  simple  enough,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  college  or  uni- 
versity. Let  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  detection  of  offenders  be  intrusted 
solely  to  a  body  of  college  police,  who  shall  be  held  to  the  strict  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Let  the  preferment  of  charges  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  who  shall  thus  act  as  a  sort  of  prosecuting  attorney,  and  shall 
have  no  voice  in  pronouncing  judgment.  The  court  itself  should  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  four  professors,  selected  because  of  their  general  experience 
and  legal  attainments,  and  presided  over  by  the  president.  This  court  should 
be  responsible  directly  to  the  trustees  or  the  college  corporation.  As  matters 
DOW  stand,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  an  unwieldy  and  motley  assem- 
blage, so  numerous  that  the  members  have  no  sense  of  consistency  or  individual 
responsibility.  The  cure  lies  in  confining  the  labor  to  a  few  and  making  the  re- 
sponsibility well  defined  and  direct 

In  any  case,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  parties,  professors,  stu- 
dents, and  parents — the  sooner  it  is  understood  the  better — that  professors  can- 
■ot  possibly  exercise  over  students  that  personal  control'and  supervision  that  is 
commonly  expected  of  them.  To  be  in  the  least  degree  effective,  such  control 
must  be  guided  by  close  personal  knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  is  not  attain- 
able. The  professor  who  honestly  seeks  it  will  discover,  only  too  soon,  that  his 
efforts  are  viewed  with  suspicion.  The  utmost  that  he  can  do  is  to  show  to  the 
student-world  by  his  bearing  and  actions  that  he  is  an  upright,  truth-loving  man, 
one  who  wishes  to  influence  by  his  exaoiple  rather  than  awe  by  mere  semblance 
of  authority.  Whenever  a  professor  attempts  more  than  this,  especially  when 
he  lowers  himself  to  the  prevention  or  the  detection  of  disorder,  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  apply  to  him  the  bitter  reproach  :  C^est  diroger  compUtement  d 
son  iitre.  If  parents  are  unwilling  to  subject  their  sons  to  a  system  of  freedom 
and  personal  responsibility,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  in- 
consistency. Where  a  few  hundred  young  men,  more  or  less  disciplined  and 
matured,  leave  their  homes  for  the  perils  and  pleasures  of  college  life,  the  half- 
grown  boys  who  throng  to  the  business  haunts  of  our  great  cities  may  be  num- 
bered by  the  ten  thousand.  The  temptations  of  a  college  town  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  those  of  a  centre  of  trade.  The  restraining  influences  of  study, 
social  intercourse  with  cultivated  minds,  and  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  are  in- 
calculable. Yet  the  college  professor  is  expected  to  spend  his  time  in  supple- 
menting what  fs  of  itself  sufficient,  while  the  merchant  employer  does  absolutely 
nothing.  If  a  would-be  young  man  has  not  enough  energy  of  character  to  walk 
without  leading-strings,  the  best  plan  will  ever  be  to  remand  him  to'  the  only 
true  leading-strings — the  home  fireside  and  the  school.  Every  member  of  the 
collegiate  world  knows  that  the  worst,  the  most  hopelessly  dissipated  students^ 
are  the  very  ones  in  whose  behalf  fond  parents  expect  that  the  faculty  shall 
evince  special  zeal  and  activity. 

Every  system  of  university  education  presupposes  good  schools  and  careful 
preliminary  training.  A  grave  error,  however,  seems  to  exist  in  the  application 
of  this  axiom  te  a  country  like  America.  It  is  universally  assumed  that  reform, 
when  or  if  it  comes,  will  be  wrought  from  beneath  upwards ;  that  the  entire 
school  system  must  first  be  revised  de  profundis.  Those  who  hold  to  such  a 
view  overlook  the  patent  fact  that  our  collegians  as  a  dass  do  not  come  from 
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public  but  from  private  schools.  Massachusetts  excepted,  there  is  scarcely  a 
State  that  pretends  to  make  its  common  schools  adequate  to  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  college.  The  work  is  done  by  a  few  private  preparatory  schools 
or  academies,  that  know  to  a  nicety  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  several 
colleges,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Should  Harvard  and  Yale,  for  in- 
stance, raise  the  standard,  Andover  and  Exeter  would  raise  theirs  to  correspond. 
Let  Harvard  exact  German  for  its  entrance  examination  ;  we  may  be  confident 
that  German  will  be  taught  ad  hoc  by  every  training  school  far  and  near.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  colleges  have  the  initiation  of  reform  in  their  own  hands,  and 
that  the  reform  must  be  wrought  from  above  downwards.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
such  has  always  been  the  procedure.  The  higher  grade  of  instruction  in  our 
preparatory  schools,  comparing  those  of  to-day  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  we 
shall  find  to  be  due,  not  to  any  self-reforming  spirit  in  the  schools  themselves, 
but  solely  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  by  the  colleges.  The  whole  prob- 
lem resolves  itself  into  th&  simple  question :  *Have  the  colleges  the  means  and 
the  nerve  to  enforce  what  they  consider  to  be  the  only  adequate  preparation  ? 
It  is  evident  that  in  such  a  move  the  older  and  wealthier  colleges  must  lead  the 
way.  The  others  will  either  follow  or  be  distanced  in  the  race.  To  all  we  may 
repeat  the  sound  advice  of  honest  lago :  "  Put  money  in  thy  purse  !  **  As  long 
as  a  college  is  dependent  upon  its  students  for  the  bread  and  butter  of  its  pro- 
fessors, so  long  will  it  be  crippled  in  usefulness  and  servile  in  spirit.  For  a  col- 
lege at  least,  wealth  is  the  only  foundation  of  independence.  University  educa- 
tion, as  a  matter  both  of  principle  and  of  discipline,  should  be  nominally  free. 
To  a  thoughtful  mind  the  most  unpleasant  feature  in  the  administration  of  Yale 
and  Harvard  is  the  present  excessive  charge  for  tuition.  It  deters  many  a  wor- 
thy man,  and  has  the  tendency  to  make  the  other  general  expenses  of  college 
life  abnormally  great.  In  this  respect  certainly,  Michigan  and  Cornell  univer- 
sities have  the  advantage.  The  greatness  of  the  German  universities  consists 
fully  as  much  in  their  complete  independence  of  student  support,  with  its  conse- 
quent vigor  of  discipline,  as  in  their  libraries  and  their  lectures.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  sons  of  Von  Bismarck  and  Von  Roon,  were  they  students,  would  meet 
with  no  more  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  university  court  in  Berlin  than  the  son 
of  the  humblest  official  in  all  Prussia. 

What  would  be  the  best  preparatory  curriculum  for  an  American  university  ? 
How  much  of  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  history,  natural  history,  literature, 
French,  and  German  is  necessary  for  the  young  man's  general  outfit  ?  These  are 
questions  which  need  not  and  cannot  be  settled  'here.  They  can  be  adjusted 
only  after  great  deliberation  and  conference  among  the  colleges  themselves,  and 
by  the  aid  of  thorough,  liberal  discussion  firom  without.  Not  one  mind  alone, 
still  less  one  book  alone,  can  pretend  to  dominating  the  situation.  All  that  an 
article  like  the  present  can  attempt  is  to  call  attention  to  what  the  writer  truly 
believes  to  be  a  grave  defect  in  American  education,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy 
in  outline,  without  venturing  upon  details.  Only  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
two  common  mistakes.  The  first  consists  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
any  one  s^t  of  studies,  whether  the  classics  or  the  mathematics,  as  mere  mental 
discipline.  Everything  disciplines  the  mind  that  teaches  it  to  work  patiently 
and  acutely.  I  ntellectual  gymnastics  are  as  practically  unprofitable  as  other  tours 
de  force.  The  next  error  is  to  lay  our  plans  as  though  whatever  is  desirable 
were  therefore  attainable.  We  cannot  teach  everything,  even  in  a  university. 
Wc  cannot  begin  everything  in  a  school.  A  selection  must  be  made  of  such 
sciences  as  underlie  the  others,  and  that  selection  must  be  taught  with  all  thor- 
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oughness  and  zeal.  In  this,  as  in  every  stage  of  education,  quality  is  of  infinite- 
ly greater  importance  than  quantity.  It  will  be  better  to  have  only  one  ancient 
language  well  taught  than  two  imperfectly  taught;  better  to  impart  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  geometry  than  a  half  knowledge  of  geometry  and  trigonometry ; 
better  to  elaborate  the  history  of  Greece,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  England,  than  to  su- 
perficialize  in  general  history.  Last  and  most  important  of  all,  may  tJie  minds 
of  our  schoolboys  have  time  to  mature  slowly  1  May  this  forcing  process  of 
preparation,  whereby  youths  of  fifteen  are  driven  by  steam  and  electricity  through 
the  mill  in  three  or  even  two  years,  be  done  away  with  forever !  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  programme  of  a  German  gymnasium  that  cannot  be  learned  in  seven 
or  eight  years.  The  entire  secret  of  success  lies  in  method,  patience,  and  Qni- 
forraity.  Even  if  a  boy  of  seventeen — thanks  to  unusual  quickness  of  intellech— 
has  mastered  all  his  school  lessons,  it  will  be  for  his  advantage  to  keep  him 
waiting  another  year  or  two,  even  should  he  do  nothing  more  than  review  what 
he  already  knows.  His  character  auist  ripen,  as  well  as  his  intelligence,  and 
every  one  of  experience  knows  that  in  university  life  character  tells  more  than 
mere  quickness.  A  university  is  no  place  for  boys,  however  bright  or  well  pre- 
pared they  may  be,  but  for  young  men  set,  so  to  speak,  in  brain  and  purpose ; 
men  who  see  clearly  a  definite  object  of  study  and  are  determined  to  pursue  it, 
all  the  more  zealously  for  being  spurred  on  by  a  sense  of  defective  preparation. 
Experience  shows  us  every  day  that  the  real  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  men 
yfho  take  what  is  called  a  late  start  in  life ;  that  races  are  oftenest  won  by  colts 
whose  bone  and  muscle  have  had  time  to  harden. 

And  our  consecrated  system  of  classes,  graded  recitations,  jchapel  attendance, 
dormitories,  is  to  vanish  from  sight  and  be  dear  only  to  memory  ?  Germany  once 
had  its  dormitories  and  its  fagging  system,  Pennalismus^  and  both  are  now  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  ages.  Presence  of  body  does  not  imply  presence  of  spirit  at  prayers 
or  sermons.  Butler's  "  Analogy  "  or  the  **  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  when  made 
the  themes  of  graded  recitation,  are  not  likely  to  evoke  a  Christian  spirit  in  the 
unwilling  young  mind.  But  our  class?  Whose  heart  will  not  beat  in  after 
years  with  a  thrill  of  response  to  the  half-forgotten,  suddenly  remembered  foot- 
ball cry,  "  Go  in  ;  it's  the  last  chance  you'll  have  "  ?  And  the  dignified  seniors 
on  the  fence  went  in — not  in  vain.  Yes ;  there  are  sweet  memories  of  chums  and 
classmates,  tke  conunon  strivings,  the  common  joys  and  vexations  of  four  years. 
But  the  picture  has  also  its  reverse — the  remembrance  of  greased  blackboards 
and  tarred  chapels,  the  blowing  of  horns,  the  fighting  with  firemen,  the  smash- 
ing of  tutors'  windows,  the  publishing  of  squibs  against  the  faculty.  The  ini- 
tiated need  not  be  informed  thus  publicly  that  the  class  organization  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  evil.  Private  dissipation  will  never  be  eradicated.  But  the  col- 
lege reformer  who  would  hew  down  public  disorder  by  the  roots  must  strike  at 
the  class  system,  and  strike  hard.  This  system  has  reached  its  acme  in  the  col- 
lege where  Professor  Porter  is  an  instructor,  and  those  of  us  who  are  not  Yale 
men  must  be  pardoned  for  looking  at  it  with  severely  critical  eyes  ;  for  it  is  a 
monstrosity,  a  very  dragon  in  the  way  of  true  progress.  In  all  sober-minded- 
ness, have  not  the  sociial  advantages  of  class  organization  been  exaggerated  ? 
In  the  feading  colleges  the  classes  are  so  large  that  they  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions and  subsections,  and  class  unity,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  degene- 
rates into  a  mere  deus  ex  machind  for  college  turbulence,  or  college  politics,  or 
college  eloquen.ce.  After  all,  sympathy  of  character  and  similarity  of  pursuite 
constitute  the  truest  bond  of  union.  Germaa  students  are  n«»t  drilled  in  classes, 
but  form  voluntary  social  organizations ;  yet  the  young  Doctor's  emotion  at  start- 
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ing  on  the  dreary  journey  into  Philistia  is  every  whit  as  deep  as  that  of  a  newly- 
ftedged  alumnus.  Nay,  deeper,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits  in  after  life  ; 
for  Germany  can  boast  of  more  genial  romances  and  good  poetry  on  university 
life  than  England,  France,  and  America  combined. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  element  in  university  training,  may  the  reader 
listen  patiently  to  a  few  plain,  well-meaning  words.  Both  the  American  public 
and  American  professors  themselves.  Professor  Porter  with  the  others,  appear 
to^labor  under  an  apprehension  of  their  own  creating.  Religion  has  two  sides — 
its  intellectual  and  its  emotional.  The  latter,  the  ever-present  sense  of  and  de- 
light in  what  is  good  and  noble,  forms  not  and  can  never  form  a  part  of  univer- 
sity instruction,  which  is  necessarily  intellectual  in  its  objects  and  its  discipline. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  making  college  students  or  university  students 
good.  Every  professor  that  has  tried  the  experiment  can  verify  the  assertion 
by  his  own  experience.  In  such  a  matter  friends  and  social  surroundings  are 
all-powerful.  Anything  like  pressure  from  above  is  viewed  by  students  as  in- 
quisitorial or  Jesuitical,  and  produces  insubordination  or  hypocrisy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  intellectual  side  of  religion  is  essentially  dogmatic  and  conse- 
quently denominational.  1 1  is  a  mere  waste  of  paper  and  ink  to  attempt  to  prove, 
as  Professor  Porter  has  tried,  that  our  colleges  are  not  denominational.  Are  not 
Hobart  and  Columbia  Episcopalian,  Princeton  Presbyterian,  Yale  Congregation- 
al, Wesleyan  Methodist,  Harvard  Unitarian  ?  Does  not  each  of  these  institu- 
tions, so  far  as  it  may  enforce  any  religious  instruction  upon  its  pupils,  thereby 
give  their  minds  a  twist  or  bias  in  the  direction  of  its  own  tenets  ?  Parents 
know  this  much  if  professors  do  not,  and  are  governed  in  the  selection  of  a  col- 
lege almost  exclusively  by  denominational  preferences.  To  this  twisting  or  bias- 
ing, then,  the  friends  of  liberal  education  justly  object  They  do  not,  as  Pro- 
fessor Porter  maintains  or  insinuates,  deny  the  importance  of  training  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  But,  say  they,  the  proper  place  for  such  training  is  the  home  cir- 
cle, the  Sunday-school,  an*  the  church.  When  a  young  man  quits  home  for  col- 
lege, why  do  not  his  parents  look  for  his  spiritual  guide  in  the  pastor  of  the  town 
rather  than  in  the  college  professor?  It  is  that  pastor's  duty  to  give  spiritual 
aid  and  instruction ;  he  has  been  expressly  trained  to  the  mission.  For  dogmatic 
teaching  there  is  the  pulpit ;  for  exhortation  or  remonstrance,  the  prayer- meet  ing 
and  the  pastoral  visit.  Why  expect  of  professors,  men  who  are  already  overbur- 
debed  with  intellectual  duties,  that  they  shall  also  be  the  supervisors  of  morals 
and  orthodoxy  ?  They  could  not,  even  if  they  would.  No  college  ever  yet  con- 
trolled the  morals  or  the  religion  of  its  students.  It  may  elicit  a  show  of  faith, 
a  certain  hypocritical  deference,  but  nothing  real.  All  that  the  advocates  of  re- 
form desire  is  that  the  college  shall  merely  abandon  what  it  is  unable  to  accom- 
plish, and  leave  the  t2fsk  to  other  and  better  hands,  that  our  seats  of  learning 
may  be  at  least  as  free  as  those  of  benighted^  downtrodden  Europe,  where  Jew, 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  meet  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  are  not 
catechised  or  proselyted.  Let  these  facts  be  kept  steadily  in  mind :  that  our 
colleges,  with  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions,  are  wholly  dissevered  from  the 
State,  and  consequently  from  State  aid  and  sympathy,  and  that  the  first  and  the 
last  condition  of  obtaining  such  aid  and  sympathy  is  the  abandonment  of  de- 
oominationalism. 

A  few  words  may  be  xaid  upon  the  university  as  viewed  in  tlje  light  of  the 
inevitable  woman  question.  As  colleges  our  higher  institution^  of  learning  are 
closed  to  the  female  i^x.  So  long  as  they  maintain  dormitories,  chapel  recita- 
tions, and  the  entire  routine  of  college  discipliae,  so  long  they  will  not  be  in  a 
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position  to  teach  women.  It  is  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reasonableness  to  ex- 
pect that  a  faculty  whose  shoulders  are  already  bending  beneath  the  burden  of  a 
school  and  boarding-house  for  boys  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  additional 
load  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary.  A  university,  however,  stands  upon  very  dif- 
ferent ground.  Let  it  be  once  clearly  understood  that  the  sole  duty  of  a  profes- 
sor is  10  tell  what  he  knows,  and  that  the  university  is  only  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  its  instruction  and  its  examinations  for  degrees,  and  the  problem,  how 
our  women  are  to  receive  their  higher  education,  will  be  but  one  degree  removed 
from  a  satisfactory  solution.  There  will  remain  only  the  question  between  pa- 
rent and  child  as  to  the  latter's  fitness  for  independence. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  expect  too  much  even  from  a  university.  True  it 
is  that  a  university  is  the  place  for  imparting  special  knowledge.  For  all  that, 
it  does  not  produce  finished  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  writers,  or  investigators. 
Practical  ability  is  gained  only  by  practice,  and  the  great  world  will  remain  the 
great  teacher.  The  Germans  acknowledge  this  truth  as  fully  as  we  do.  The 
German  graduate  has  barely  mastered  the  theory  of  his  profession.  Yet  even 
thi^  much  gives  him  an  immense  superiority  over  his  American  colleague.  He 
is  well  up  in  the  bibliography  of  his  subject,  can  refer  to  authorities,  sees  in- 
stantaneously the  general  bearing  of  any  novel  point,  and  is  able  to  study  it  in- 
telligently. In  a  word,  he  has  his  professional  outfit.  Hence  the  certainty  with 
which  we  can  predict  his  subsequent  success.  He  has  learned  something.which 
in  a  year  or  two  he  will  be  able  to  put  to  a  direct  application.  Whereas  the 
American  first-honor  man  stands  little  better  chance  than  number  ten  or  number 
fifty.  His  excellence  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  and  only  too  often  con- 
sists in  passive  docility^  and  feverish  cramming.  Originality  of  character,  pre- 
ference for  any  one  branch  of  study,  is  almost  certain  to  prove  fatal  to  successful 
competition  under  the  American  system.  The  German  public  does  not  look 
with  indifference  or  derision  upon  its  promising  young  graduates,  as  we  look 
upon  ours.  It  knows  that  they  are  to  be  its  future  leaders  of  thought,  its  great 
scholars,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  teachers.  Whereas  our  poor  alumni  are 
flouted  by  self-made  editors,  snubbed  by  self-made  lawyers,  and  learn  that  their 
real  education  is  not  so  much  as  begun — that  they  know  nothing  for  which  the 
busy  world  will  ever  pay  one  dollar.  What  more  humiliating  difference  can  we 
find  than  that  which  exists  between  a  young  man  who  has  learned  the  principles 
of  his  vocation  in  a  thorough  manner,  amid  surroundings  that  are  most  favora- 
ble for  mental  development,  and  another  of  equally  good  parts,  perhaps,  who 
scarcely  knows  where  to  turn  for  advice  as  to  the  first  book  that  he  should  read  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  spectacle  that  we  are  yearly  called  upon  to  behold,  and  still  we 
fondly  call  ourselves  a  practical  people. 

"  That  the  love  of  a  special  subject  is  a  great  spur  to  industry  needs  no  proof, 
and  it  has  never  yet  been  shown  that  the  mind  is  less  exercised  when  it  is  exer- 
cised with  pleasure.  Every  experienced  student  knows  that  the  great  secret  of 
study  is  to  read  with  appetite.  Under  the  old  system  the  University  [of  Oxford] 
re\ied  mainly  on  the  motive  of  ambition.  Such  ambition  is  manly  and  generous, 
and  its  contests  here,  conducted  as  they  are,  teach  men  to  keep  the  rules  of  honor 
in  the  contests  of  after  life.  Study  pursued  under  its  influence  generally  makes 
an  aspiring  character ;  but  study  pursued,  in  part  at  least,  from  love  of  the 
subject,  makes  a  happier  character  ;  and  why  should  not  this  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  choosing  the  subject  of  education  ?  But  the  grand  and  proved  defect 
of  ambition  as  a  motive  is  that  it  fails  with  most  natures,  and  that  it  fails 
especially  with  those,  certainly  not  the  least  momentous  part  of  our  charge. 
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whose  position  as  men  of  wealth  and  rank  is  already  fixed  for  them  iniife.  To 
make  university  education  a  more  direct  preparation  for  after  life  may  be  called 
utilitarianism. . . .  Utilitarianism  in  education  is  a  bad  thing.  But  the  great  places 
of  national  education  may  avoid  utilitarianism  till  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
ambitious  ignorance,  till  the  bench  of  justice  is  filled  with  pettifoggers,  till  coarse 
cupidity  and  empiricism  stand  beside  the  sick-bed,  till  all  the  great  levers  of 
opinion  are  in  low,  uneducated  hands.  Our  care  for  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes,  however  it  may  be  applauded  in  itself,  will  ill  compensate  the  country 
for  our  failure  to  perform  thoroughly  the  task  of  educating  our  peculiar  charge, 
the  upper  classes,  and  training  them  to  do  and  teaching  them  how  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  people.  ...  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  a  boy*s  studies,  you  may  use  your 
own  discretion ;  in  choosing  the  subjects  of  a  man's  studies,  you  must  choose 
such  as  the  world  values  and  such  as  may  win  the  allegiance  of  a  manly  mind. 
It  has  been  said  that  six  months'  study  of  the  language  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
will  now  open  to  the  student  more  high  enjoyment  than  six  years*  study  of  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  six  months'  study  of  French 
will  now  open  to  the  student  more  of  Europe  than  six  years*  study  of  that  which 
was  once  the  European  tongue.  These  are  changes  in  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  education  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  sight  in  dealing  with  the 
generality  of  minds.  Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident ;  but  it  is 
an  accidental  discovery,  and  must  be  noted  as  such,  if  the  studies  which  were 
first  pursued  as  the  sole  key  to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  now  that  they  have 
ceased  not  only  to  be  the  sole  but  the  best  key  to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  are 
still  the  best  instruments  of  education.** 

These  remarks,  taken  from  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  Inaugural  "Lecture  on 
the  Study  of  History,  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1859,  are  fraught  with  significance. 
Although  given  here  in  a  necessarily  mangled  form,  and  although  originally 
aimed  at  another  system  and  another  nation,  they  may  be  directly  applied  to  our 
own.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  a  nobility ;  we  have  scarcely  even  what  might  be 
termed  a  landed  gentry.  But  we  assuredly  have  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  ;  and  they  have  as  much  need  of  university  education  as 
any  of  the  upper  classes  in  England.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  the  old  and  well-known  families  took  a  prominent  part  in  shaping 
national  aflfairs  ;  but  that  time  has  long  ago  passed,  and,  as  some  believe  or  fear, 
forever.  If  so,  our  prospects  for  the  future  are  indeed  disheartening.  For  what 
the  sober-minded  professor  has  prophesied  for  England  has  already  in  America 
come  to  pass.  Our  seats  of  justice  are  rapidly  filling  with  pettifoggers ;  coarse 
cupidity  and  empiricism  stand  unawed  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the  dying ; 
and  the  great  levers  of  opinion,  our  newspapers  and  rostrums,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  low,  vulgar,  uneducated  charlatans.  If  now  we  examine  into  the  causes 
of  the  influence  wielded  by  such  men  as  Washington,  Hanoock,  Adams,  JeflTer- 
son,  Livingston,  lleed,  Kent,  Pinckney,  and  our  other  illustrious  dead,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  they  represented  the  flower, 
•not  merely  of  the  country*s  manhood,  but  of  the  country's  education.  But  the 
times  have  changed,  and  we  have  not  changed  with  them.  What  was  a  good 
education  in  those  days,  is  now  a  mere  pittance  of  learning.  The  gravest  ques- 
tions of  finance,  legislation,  diplomacy,  social  life,  have  suddenly  sprung  up,  and 
the  best  families  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  emergency.  They  know  no  more  on 
State  matters  than  the  vulgar  multitude,  and  have  not  the  same  strength  of  lungs. 
The  sceptre  of  political  influence  has  been  snatched  from  them  by  the  dema- 
j;ogue  and  the  wire-puller.    By  failing  to  raise  we  have  really  levelled  every- 
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thing,  even  our  learning,  to  the  platform  of  sham  democracy.  Where  once  thete 
was  no  debt,  we  aow  see  figures  footing  up  by  the  milliard.  Where  once  every 
honest  mechanic  could  send  his  son  to  school  and  his  daughter  to  the  seminary, 
we  have  now  strilces,  the  Chinese  question,  and  proletarianism  in  its  Protean 
forms.  Where  once  our  married  life  was  straightforward  as  New  England 
psalmody  and  fresh  as  an  idyl,  we  have  Indiana  divorces  and  the  shriekings  of 
"  The  Revolution."  The  time  has  been  when  the  word  "corporation  "  bore  with 
it  a  taint  to  the  American  ^ense.  To-day  we  see  one  railroad  practically  owning 
our  neighbor  State,  another  stretching  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  threatening  to  enwrap  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  in  its  coils,  and  cast- 
ing its  glance  across  the  mountains  to  San  Francisco.  When  we  wake  up,  one 
fine  morning,  and  read  complacently  in  the  journals  that  there  is  a  consolidated 
trunk  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  then  we  may  also  bid  good-by  to 
Congress.  Where  shall  we  look  for  our  leaders  in  these  several  emergencies  ? 
In  the  catch-penny  brutality  of  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  in  the  young 
gamblers  of  Wall  street,  in  our  country  lawyers,  and  editors,  and  clergymen,  our 
Congressmen,  and  our  officials  ?  According  to  Professor  Porter's  view,  the  Ameri- 
can college  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  fitting  our  young  men  of  family  for  high 
social  and  political  standing.  How  can  that  be,  when  there  does  not  exist  a 
single  college  that  is  capable  of  giving  its  pupils  a  first-rate,  or  even  a  second- 
rate  training  in  any  one  of  the  sodal  or  political  sciences  ?  We  are  informed 
that  our  wealthy  young  men  can  and  do  finish  their  education  abroad.  As  a 
matter  of  fiict  not  one  out  of  five  who  go  abroad  finishes  his  education.  Be- 
sides, for  the  five  who  go  abroad  there  are  five  hundred  who  stay  at  home, 
young  men  of  family  but  not  of  means.  They,  too,  have  aspirations  and  ability ; 
but  for  them  are  we  to  make  no  provision  ?  Again,  what  we  desire  for  all  our 
young  men  is  not  German  statesmanship,  or  history,  or  finance,  but  American 
history  and  American  sociology.  There  can  be  few  more  critical  turning-points 
in  the  life  of  a  young  man  than  when  he  returns  from  protracted  study  abroad  and 
learns  that  he  has  much,  very  much  to  unlearn.  He  runs  the  risk  either  of  being 
,  disheartened  or  of  lapsing  into  the  r^/^t)f  a  doctrinaire. 

Universities,  then,  and  not  colleges,  are  the  country's  present  need.  A  uni- 
versity is  capable  of  unlimited  expansion.  It  concentrates  and  at  the  same  time 
diffuses  knowledge.  It  suits  all  grades  of  mind  ;  it  develops  talent  and  imposes 
no  fetters  upon  genius.  It  also  suits  all  classes  of  character.  The  rich  and 
aristocratic,  those  whose  "position  is  already  fixed  for  them  in  life,"  and  who 
rarely  if  ever  work  under  compulsion,  who  derive  a  mere  minimum  of  benefit 
from  classical  or  general  training,  may  here  learn  something  which  shall  be  of 
direct  utility  to  them  in  their  social  position.  They  will  become  that  "intelli- 
gent and  discriminating  public  "  for  which  the  friends  of  reform  clamor  as  the  only 
check  upon  demagoguism,  but  which  they  can  never  become  under  the  present 
system.  We  have  only  to  try  to  imagine  the  results  that  might  be  attained  by 
offering  the  young  men  of  wealth  in  this  State  the  opportunity  of  studying 
thoroughly  such  congenial  subjects  as  finance,  political  history,  economy,  and 
statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose  minds  are  bent  in  another  direction, 
who  pursue  what  Professor  Porter  is  pleased  to  call  the  "severer  studies" — 
classics,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  natural  science — will  see  opened  before  them 
the  path  to  manly  and  independent  research.  They,  in  their  turn,  will  become 
the  country's  brightest  jewels,  its  aristocracy  of  intellect. 
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By  J.  W.  De  Forest,  Author  of  **  Miss  Raveners  Conversion,"  otc. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THURSTANE  had  strange  emotions  as  he  swept  into  the  "caverns  mea»- 
sureless  to  man  "  of  the  Great  Caflon  of  the  Colorado. 

It  seemed  like  a  push  of  destiny  rather  than  a  step  of  volition.  An  angel  or 
a  demon  impelled  him  into  the  unknown  ;  a  supernatural  portal  had  opened  to 
give  him  passage  ;  then  it  had  closed  behind  him  forever. 

The  cafton,  with  all  its  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  marvels  and  perils, 
presented  itself  to  his  imagination  as  a  unity.  The  first  step  within  it  placed 
him  under  an  enchantment  from  which  there  was  no  escape  until  the  whole  cir- 
aiit  of  the  spell  should  be  completed.  He  was  like  Orlando  in  the  magic  gar- 
den, when  the  gate  vanished  immediately  upon  his  entrance,  leaving  him  no 
choice  but  to  press  on  from  trial  to  trial.  He  was  no  more  free  to  pause  or  turn 
back  than  Grecian  ghosts  sailing  down  Acheron  toward  the  throne  of  Radaman- 
thus. 

Direct  statement,  and  even  the  higher  speech  of  simile,  fail  to  describe  the 
Great  Cafion  and  the  emotion  which  it  produces.  Were  its  fronting  precipices 
organs,  with  their  mountainous  columns  and  pilasters  for  organ-pipes,  they 
might  produce  a  de  profundis  worthy  of  the  scene  and  of  its  sentiments,  its  in- 
spiration. This  is  not  bombast ;  so  far  from  exaggerating  it  does  not  even 
attain  to  the  subject ;  no  words  can  so  much  as  outline  the  effects  of  eighty 
leagues  of  mountain  sculptured  by  a  great  river. 

Let  us  venture  one  comparison.  Imagine  a  groove  a  foot  broad  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  with  a  runnel  of  water  trickling  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  a  flock  of  dust 
floating  down  the  rivulet.  Now  increase  the  dimensions  until  the  groove  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth  by  five  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  the  speck  a 
boat  with  three  voyagers.  You  have  the  Great  Cafion  of  the  Colorado  and 
Thurstane  and  his  comrades  seeking  its  issue. 

"  Do  you  call  this  a  counthry  ?  *'  asked  Sweeny,  after  an  awe-stricken  silence. 
•*  Vm  thinkin*  we're  gittin'  outside  ov  the  worrld  like." 

"An'  I'm  thinkin'  we're  gittin*  too  fur  inside  on't,"  muttered  Glover. 
"Look's  's  though  we  might  slip  clean  under  .ifore  long.  Most  low-spit ited  hole 
1  ever  rolled  into.  'Minds  me  'f  that  last  ditch  people  talk  of  dyin'  in.  Must 
say  I'd  rather  be  in  the  trough  'f  the  sea." 

"An'  what  kind  ov  a  trough  is  that?"  inquired  Sweeny,  inquisitive  even  in 
his  dumps. 

"  It's  the  trough  where  they  feed  the  niggers  out  to  the  sharks." 

"  Faix,  an'  I'd  loike  to  see  it  at  feedin'  time,"  answered  Sweeny  with  a  fee- 
ble chuckle. 

Nature  as  it  is  is  one  image  ;  nature  as  it  appears  is  a  thousand  ;  or  rather  it 
is  infinite.  Every  soul  is  a  mirror,  reflecting  what  faces  it ;  but  the  reflections 
differ  as  do  the  souls  that  give  them.  To  the  three  men  who  now  gazed  on  the 
Great  Cafion  it  was  far  from  being  the  same  object. 

Sweeny  surveyed  it  as  an  old  Greek  or  Roman  might,  with  simple  distaste 
and  horror.  Glover,  ignorant  and  limited  as  he  was,  received  far  more  of  its  in- 
spiration.    Even  while  "chirking  up"  his  companions  with  trivial  talk  and  jests 
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he  was  in  his  secret  soal  thinking  of  Banyan's  Dark  Valley  and  Milton's  Hell, 
the  two  sublimest  landscapes  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  his  imagination, 
Thurstane,  gifted  with  miMh  of  the  sympathy  of  the  great  Teutonic  race  for  na^ 
ture,  was  far  more  profoundly  affected.  The  overshadowing  altitudes  and  ma- 
jesties of  the  chasm  moved  him  as  might  oratorios  or  other  solemn  music 
Frequently  he  forgot  hardships,  dangers,  isolation,  the  hard  luck  of  the  past,  the 
ugly  prospects  of  the  future  in  reveries  which  were  a  succession  of  such  emo- 
tions as  wonder,  worship,  and  love. 

No  doubt  the  scenery  had  the  more  power  over  him  because,  by  gazing  at  it 
day  after  day  while  his  heart  was  full  of  Clara,  he  got  into  a  way  of  animating 
it  with  her.  Far  away  as  she  was,  and  divided  from  him  perhaps  forever,  she 
haunted  the  cafion,  transformed  it  and  gave  it  grace.  He  could  see  her  face 
everywhere ;  he  could  see  it  even  without  shutting  his  eyes  ;  it  made  the  arro- 
gant and  malignant  cliffs  seraphic.  By  the  way,  the  vividness  of  his  memory 
with  regard  to  that  fair,  sweet,  girlish  countenance  was  wonderful,  only  that  such 
a  memory,  the  memory  of  the  heart,  is  common.  There  was  not  one  of  her  ex- 
pressions which  was  not  his  property.  Each  and  all,  he  couM  call  them  up  at 
will,  making  them  pass  before  him  in  heavenly  procession,  surrounding  himself 
with  angels»  It  was  the  power  of  the  ring  which  is  given  to  the  sljives  of  love- 
He  had  some  vagaries  (the  vagaries  of  those  who  are  subjugated  by  a  strong 
and  permanent  emotion)  which  approached  insanity.  For  instance,  he  selected 
a  gigantic  column  of  sandstone  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Clara,  and  so 
identified  it  with  her  that  presently  he  could  see  her  face  crowning  it,  though 
concealed  by  the  similitude  of  a  rocky  veil  This  image  took  such  possession 
of  him  that  he  watched  it  with  fascination,  and  when  a  monstrous  cliff  slid  be- 
tween it  and  him  he  felt  as  if  here  were  a  new  parting ;  as  if  he  were  once  more 
bidding  her  a  speechless,  hopeless  farewell. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  voyage  he  was  a  very  uninteresting  compan- 
ion. He  sat  quiet  and  silent ;  sometimes  he  slightly  moved  his  lips ;  he  was 
whispering  a  name.  Glover  and  Sweeny,  who  had  only  known  him  for  a  month» 
and  supposed  that  he  had  always  been  what  they  saw  him,  considered  him  aa 
eccentric. 

**  Naterally  not  quite  himself,"  judged  the  skipper.  "  Some  folks  is  bom 
knocked  on  the  head." 

"  May  be  officers  is  always  that  a  way,"  was  one  of  Sweeny's  suggestions. 
**  It  must  be  mighty  dull  bein'  an  officer." 

We  must  not  forget  the  Great  Cafion.  The  vojragers  were  amid  magnitudes 
and  sublimities  of  nature  which  oppressed  as  if  they  were  powers  and  principali- 
ties of  supernature.  They  were  borne  through  an  architecture  of  aqueous  and 
plutonic  agencies  whose  smallest  fantansies  would  be  belittled  by  comparisons 
with  coliseums,  labyrinths,  cathedrals,  pryamids,  and  stonehenges. 

For  example,  they  circled  a  bend  of  which  the  extreme  delicate  angle  was  a 
jutting  pilaster  five  hundred  feet  broad  and  a  mile  high,  its  head  towering  in  a 
sharp  tiara  far  above  the  brow  of  the  plateau,  and  its  sides  curved  into  extrava- 
gances of  dizzy  horror.  It  seemed  as  if  it  might  be  a  pillar  of  confinement  and 
punishment  for  some  Afreet  who  had  defied  Heaven.  On  either  side  of  this 
monster  fissures  a  thousand  feet  deep  wrinkled  the  forehead  of  the  precipice. 
Armies  might  have  been  buried  in  their  abysses  ;  yet  they  scarcely  deformed  the 
line  of  the  summits.  They  ran  back  for  many  miles  ;  they  had  once  been  the 
channels  of  streams  which  helped  to  drain  the  plateau ;  yet  they  were  merely 
superficial  cracks  in  the  huge  mass  of  sandstone  and  limestone ;  they  were 
scarcely  noticeable  features  of  the  Titanic  landscape. 
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From  this  bend  forward  the  beauty  of  the  cafion  was  sublime,  horrible, 
Satanic.  Constantly  varying,  its  transformations  were  like  those  of  the  chief 
amonfi^  demoiMy  in  that  tbey  were  always  indescribably  magnificent  and  al- 
ways indescribably  terrible.  Now  h  was  a  straight,  clean  chasm  between  even 
hedges  of  xliflf  which  left  open  only  a  narrow  line  of  the  beauty  and  mercy  of  the 
heavens.  Again,  wherb  it  was  entered  by  minor  cafions,  it  became  a  breach 
through  crowded  pandemoninms  of  ruined  u-chitectures  and  forsaken,  frowning 
imageries.  Then  it  led  between  enormous  pilasters,  columns,  and  caryatides, 
mitred  with  conical  peaks  which  had  once  been  ranges  of  mountains.  Juttings 
and  elevations,  which  would  have  been  monstrous  in  other  landscapes,  were 
here  but  minor  decorations. 

Something  like  half  of  the  strata  with  which  earth  is  sheathed  has  been  cut 
through  by  the  Colorado,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  groove  with  hundreds  of 
feet  of  limestone,  and  closing  at  the  bottom  with  a  thousand  feet  of  granite. 
Here,  too,  as  in  many  other  wonder-spots  of  the  American  desert,  nature's  sculp- 
ture is  rivalled  by  her  painting.  Bluish-gray  limestone,  containing  corals ;  mot- 
tled limestone,  charged  with  slates,  flint,  and  chalcedony ;  red,  brown,  and  blue 
limestone,  mixed  with  red,  green,  and  yellow  shales ;  sandstone  of  all  tints, 
white,  brown,  ochry,  dark  red,  speckled  and  foliated ;  coarse  sHicious  sand- 
stone, and  red  quartzose  sandstone  beautifully  veined  with  purple;  layers 
of  conglomerate,  of  many  colored  shales,  argillaceous  iron,  and  black  oxide 
manganese ;  massive  black  and  white  granite,  traversed  by  streaks  of  quartz 
and  of  red  sienite ;  coarse  red  felspathic  granite,  mixed  with  large  plates  of  sil- 
ver mica ;  such  is  the  masonry  and  such  the  frescoing. 

Through  this  marvellous  museum  our  three  spectators  wandered  in  hoorly 
peril  of  death.  The  Afreets  of  the  waters  and  the  Afreets  of  the  rocks,  guard- 
ing the  gateway  which  they  had  jointly  builded,  waged  incessant  war&re  with 
the  intruders.  Although  the  current  ran  five  miles  an  hour,  it  was  a  lucky  day 
when  the  boat  made  forty  miles.  Every  evening  the  travellers  must  find  a 
beach  or  shelf  where  they  could  haul  up  for  the  night  Darkness  covered  de- 
struction, and  light  exposed  dangers.  The  bubble-like  nature  of  the  boat  af- 
forded at  once  a  possibility  of  easy  advance  and  of  instantaneous  foundering^ 
Every  hour  that  it  floated  was  a  miracle,  and  so  they  grimly  and  patiently  un- 
derstood it 

A  few  days  in  the  cafion  changed  the  countenances  of  these  men.  They 
looked  like  veterans  of  manji  battles.  There  was  no  bravado  in  their  faces. 
The  expression  which  lived  there  was  a  resigned,  suffering,  stubborn  courage. 
It  was  the  "silent  berserker  rage"  which  Carlyle  praises.  It  was  the  speech- 
less endurance  which  you  see  in  portraits  of  the  Great  Frederick,  Wellington, 
and  Grant 

They  relieved  each  other.  The  bow  was  guard  duty ;  the  steering  was  light 
duty ;  the  midships  off  duty.  It  must  be  understood  that,  the  great  danger  being 
sunken  rocks,  one  man  always  crouched  in  the  bow,  with  a  paddle  plunged  be« 
low  the  sur&ce,  feeling  for  ambushes  of  the  stony  bushwhackers.  Occasionally 
all  three  had  to  labor,  jumping  into  shallows,  lifting  the  boat  over  beds  of  peb« 
bles,  perhaps  lightening  it  of  arms  and  provisions,  perhaps  carrying  all  ashore 
to  seek  a  portage. 

"It's  the  best  canew  'n*  the  wust  canew  I  ever  see  for  sech  a  voyage,"  ob- 
served Glover.  "  Navigatin'  in  it  puts  me  in  mind  'f  angels  settin'  on  a  cloud. 
The  cloud  can  go  anywhere ;  but  what  if  ye  should  slump  through  ?  " 

•*  Och !  yeVe  a  heretic,  'n*  don't  belave  angels  can  fly,"  put  in  Sweeny. 
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"Can't  ye  talk  without  takin*  out  yer  paddle?"  called  Glover.  "Mind  yer 
soundings." 

Glover  was  at  the  helm  just  then,  while  Sweeny  was  at  the  bow.  Thurstane, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  light  wooden  flooring  of  the  boat,  was  entering  topo- 
graphical observations  in  his  journal.  Hearioi^  the  skipper's  warning,  he  looked 
up  sharply ;  but  both  the  call  and  the  glance  came  too  late  to  prevent  a  catas- 
trophe. Just  in  that  instant  the  boat  caught  against  some  obstacle,  turned 
slowly  around  before  the  push  of  the  current,  swung  loose  with  a  jerk  and  floated 
on,  the  water  bubbling  through  the  flooring.  A  hole  had  been  torn  in  the  can- 
vas, and  the  cockle-shell  was  foundering. 

"Sound!"  shouted  Thurstane  to  Sweeny;  then,  turning  to  Glover,  "Haul 
up  the  Grizzly  1 " 

The  tub-boat  of  bearskin  was  dragged  alongside,  and  Thurstane  instantly 
threw  the  provisions  and  arms  into  it 

"  Three  foot,"  squealed  Sweeny. 

"  Jump  overboard,"  ordered  the  lieutenant. 

By  the  time  they  were  on  their  feet  in  the  water  the  Buchanan  was  half  full, 
and  the  swift  current  was  pulling  at  it  like  a  giant,  while  the  Grizzly,  floating 
deep,  was  almost  equally  unmanageable.  The  situation  had  in  one  minute 
changed  from  tranquil  voyaging  to  deadly  peril.  Sweeny,  unable  to  swim,  and 
staggering  in  the  rapid,  made  a  plunge  at  the  bearskin  boat,  probably  with  an 
idea  of  getting  into  it  But  Thurstane,  all  himself  from  the  flrst,  shouted  In  that 
brazen  voice  of  military  command  which  is  so  secure  of  obedience,  "  Steady, 
man  !  Don't  climb  in.  Cut  the  lariat  close  up  to  the  Buchanan,  and  then  hold 
on  to  the  Grizzly." 

Restored  to  his  self-possession,  Sweeny  laboriously  wound  the  straining  lariat 
around  his  left  arm  and  sawed  it  in  two  with  his  jagged  pocket-knife.  Then 
came  a  doubtful  fight  between  him  and  the  Colorado  for  the  possession  of  the 
heavy  and  clumsy  tub. 

Meantime  Thurstane  and  Glover,  the  former  at  the  bow  and  the  latter  at  the 
stern  of  the  Buchanan^  were  engaged  in  a  similar  tussle,  just  barely  holding  on 
and  no  more. 

"  We  can't  stand  this,"  said  the  officer.    "  We  must  empty  her." 

"Jest  so,"  panted  Glover.  "  YouVe  up  stream.  Can  you  raise  your  eend  ? 
We  mustn't  capsize  her ;  we  might  lose  the  flooring." 

Thurstane  stooped  slowly  and  cautiously  until  he  had  got  his  shoulder  under 
the  bow. 

"  Easy ! "  called  Glover.  "  Awful  easy  I  Don't  break  her  back.  Don't  up- 
set me:^ 

Gently,  deliberately,  with  the  utmost  care,  Thurstane  straightened  himself 
until  he  had  lifted  the  bow  of  the  boat  clear  of  the  current 

"Now  I'll  hoist,"  said  the  skipper.  **  You  turn  her  slowly— jest  the  least 
mite.    Dofi't  capsize  her." 

It  was  a^  Herculean  struggle.  There  was  still  a  ponderous  weight  of  water 
in  the  boat  The  slight  frame  sagged  and  the  flexible  siding  bulged.  Glover 
with  difficulty  kept  his  feet,  and  he  could  only  lift  the  stem  very  slightly. 

"You  can't  do  It,"  decided  Thurstane.  "  Don't  wear  yourself  out  trying  it 
Hold  steady  where  you  are,  while  I  let  down." 

When  the  boat  was  restored  to  its  level  it  floated  higher  than  before,  for  some 
of  the  water  had  drained  out 

"  Now  lift  slowly,"  directed  Thurstane.  "Slow  and  sure.  She'll  clear  little 
by  rutle." 
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A  quiet,  steady  lift,  lasting  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes,  brought  the  floor 
of  the  boat  to  the  surface  of  the  current. 

"It's  wearing,"  said  the  lieutenant,  cheering  his  worried  fellow-laborer  with 
a  smile.  "  Stand  steady  for  a  minute  and  try  to  rest.  Vou,  Sweeny,  move  in 
toward  the  bank.  Hold  on  to  your  boat  like  the  devil.  If  the  water  deepens, 
sing  out" 

Sweeny,  gripping  his  lariat  desperately,  commenced  a  staggering  march  over 
the  cobble-stone  bottom,  his  anxious  nose  pointed  toward  a  beach  of  bowlders 
beneath  the  southern  precipice. 

**  Now  then,"  said  Thurstane  to  Glover,  "  we  must  get  her  on  our  heads  and 
follow  Sweeny.    Are  you  ready  ?    Up  with  her  1 " 

A  long,  reeling  hoist  set  the  Buchanan  on  the  heads  of  the  two  men,  one 
standing  under  the  bow  and  one  under  the  stern,  their  arms  extended  and  their 
hands  clutching  the  sides.  The  beach  was  forty  3rard8  away;  the  current  was 
swift  and  as  opaque  as/:hocolate ;  they  could  not  see  what  depths  might  gape 
before  them ;  but  they  must  do  the  distance  without  falling,  or  perish. 

"  Left  foot  first,"  shouted  the  officer.    "  Forward— march  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

When  the  adventurers  commenced  their  tottering  march  toward  the  shore 
of  the  Colorado,  Sweeny,  dragging  the  clumsy  bearskin  boat,  was  a  few  yards  in 
advance  of  Thurstane  and  Glover,  bearing  the  canvas  boat. 

Every  one  of  the  three  had  as  much  as  he  could  handle.  The  Grizzly,  pulled 
at  by  the  furious  current,  bobbed  up  and  down  and  hither  and  thither,  nearly 
capsizing  Sweeny  at  every  other  step.  The  Buchanan,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  when  dryi  and  now  somewhat  heavier  because  of  its  thorough 
wetting,  made  a  heavy  load  for  two  men  who  were  hip  deep  in  swift  water. 

"  Slow  and  sure,"  repeated  ThcFrstane.  "  It's  a  five  minutes  job.  Keep  your 
courage  and  your  feet  for  five  minutes.     Then  weMl  live  a  hundred  years." 

"Liftinant,  is  this  soldierin*?"  squealed  Sweeny, 

"  Yes,  my  man,  this  is  soldiering." 

"Thin  ril  do  me  dooty  if  I  pull  me  arrms  off." 

But  there  was  not  much  talking.  Pretty  nearly  all  their  breath  was  needed 
for  the  fight  with  the  river.  Glover,  a  slender  and  narrow-shouldered  creature, 
was  particularly  distressed  ;  and  his  only  remark  during  the  pilgrimage  shore- 
ward was,  "  Vd  like  to  change  bosses." 

Sweeny,  leading  the  way,  got  up  to  his  waist  once  and  yelled,  "  I'll  drown." 

Then  he  backed  a  little,  took  a  new  direction,  found  shallower  water,  and  tot- 
tled  onward  to  victory.  The  moment  he  reached  the  shore  he  gave  a  shrill 
hoot  of  exultation,  went  at  his  bearskin  craft  with  both  hands,  dragged  it  clean 
out  of  the  water,  and  gave  it  a  couple  of  furious  kicks. 

•<Take  that! "  he  yelped.  **  Ye're  wickeder  nor  both  yer  fathers.  But  I've 
bate  ye.     Oh,  ye  blatherin',  jerkin*,  hogglin*  baste,  ye  ! " 

Then  he  splashed  into  the  river,  joined  his  hard-pressed  comrades,  got  his 
head  under  the  centre  of  the  Buchanan,  and  lifted  sturdily.  In  another  minute 
the  precious  burden  was  safe  on  a  large  flat  rock,  and  the  three  men  were 
stretched  out  panting  beside  it.  Glover  was  used  up ;  he  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  with  fatigue ;  he  had  reached  shore  just  in  time  to  fall  on  it  instead 
of  into  the  river. 

'•Ye'd  make  a  purty  soldier,"  scoffed  Sweeny,  a  habitual  chaffer,  like  most 
Irishmen.  ^  t 
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**  It  was  the  bistin'  that  busted  me,"  gasped  the  skipper.  *•  I  can't  handle  a 
ton  o*  water." 

"  Godamighty  made  ye  already  busted,  Pm  a  thinking  retorted  Sweeny. 

As  soon  as  Glover  could  rise  he  examined  the  Buchanan.  There  was  a 
ragged  rent  in  the  bottom  four  inches  long,  and  the  canvas  in  other  places  had 
been  badly  rubbed.  The  voyagers  looked  at  the  hole,  looked  at  the  horrible 
chasm  which  locked  them  in,  and  thought  with  a  sudden  despair  of  the  great  en- 
vironment of  desert. 

The  situation  could  hardly  be  more  gloomy.  Having  voyaged  for  five  days 
in  the  Great  Cafion^  they  were  entangled  in  the  very  centre  of  the  folds  of  that' 
monstrous  anaconda.  Their  footing  was  a  lap  of  level  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth,  strewn  with  pebbles  and  bowlders,  and  show- 
ing not  one  spire  of  vegetation.  Above  them  rose  a  precipice,  the  summit  of 
which  they  could  not  see,  but  which  was  undoubtedly  a  mile  in  height  Had 
there  been  armies  or  cities  over  their  heads,  they  conl^^not  have  discovered  it 
by  either  eyt  or  ear. 

At  their  feet  was  the  Colorado^  a  broad  rash  of  liqnid  porphyry,  swift  and 
pitiless.  By  its  color  and  its  air  of  stoical  cruelty  it  put  one  in  mind  of  the  red 
race  of  America,  from  whose  desert  mountains  it  came  and  through  whose  wil- 
dernesses it  hurried.  On  the  other  side  of  this  grim  current  rose  precipices  ^ve 
thousand  feet  high,,  stretching  to  right  and  lefl  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce. 
Certainly  never  before  did  shipwrecked  men  gaze  upon  such  imprisoning  immen- 
sity and  inhospitable  sterility. 

Directly  opposite  them  was  horrible  magnificence.  The  face  of  the  fronting 
rampart  was  gashed  a  mile  deep  by  the  gorge  of  a  subsidiary  cafion.  The  fissure 
was  not  a  clean  one,  with  even  sides.  The  strata  had  been  torn,  ground,  and 
tattered  by  the  river,  which  had  first  raged  over  them  and  then  through  them.  It 
was  a  Petra  of  ruins,  painted  with  all  stony  colors,  and  sculptured  into  a  million 
outlines.  On  one  of  the  boldest  abutments  o(  the  ravine  perched  an  enchanted 
castle  with  towers  and  spires  hundreds  of  feet  in  height  Opposite,  but  further 
up  the  gap,  rose  a  rounded  mountain-head  of  solid  sandstone  and  limestone. 
Still  higher  and  more  retired,  towering  as  if  to  look  into  the  distant  cafion  of  the 
Colorado,  ran  the  enormous  terrace  of  one  of  the  lofiier  plateaus^  its  broad,  bald 
forehead  wrinkled  with  furrows  that  had  once  held  cataracts.  But  language  has 
no  charm  which  can  master  these  sublimities  and  horrors^  It  stammers ;  it  re* 
peats  the  same  words  over  and  over ;  it  can  only  d^gin  to  tell  the  monstrous 
truth. 

"  Looks  like  we  was  in  our  grave,"  sighed  Glover. 

*•  Liftinant,"  jerked  out  Sweeny,  "  I'm  thinkin'  we're  dead.  We  ain't  livin*, 
Liftinant    We've  been  buried.    We've  no  business  trying  to  wa/Jk." 

Thurstane  had  the  same  sense  of  profound  depression ;  but  he  called  up  his 
courage  and  sought  to  cheer  his  comrades. 

"  We  must  do  our  best  to  come  to  life,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Glover,  can  nothing 
be  done  with  the  boat  ?  " 

"  Can't  fix  it,"  replied  the  skipper,  fingering,  the  ragged  hole*  "  Nothin'  to 
patch  it  with." 

"  There  are  the  bearskins,"  suggested  Thurstane. 

Glover  slapped  his  thigh,  got  up,  danced  a  double-shuffle,  and  sat  down  again 
to  consider  his  job.  After  a  full  minute  Sweeny  caught  the  idea  also  and  set  up 
a  haw-haw  of  exultant  laughter,  which  brought  back  echoes  from  the  other  aide 
of  the  cafion,  as  if  a  thousand  Paddies  were  holding  revel  there. 
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"Oh  !  yces  may  laugh,"  retorted  Sweeny,  "but  yees  can't  laugh  us  out  av  it" 

*'  ril  sheath  the  whole  bottom  with  bearskin,"  said  Glover.  **Then  we  can 
let  her  grind.    It'll  be  an  all  day's  chore,  Capm — ^perhaps  two  days." 

They  passed  thirty-six  hours  in  this  miserable  bivouac  Glover  worked 
during  every  moment  of  daylight.  No  one  else  could  do  anything.  A  green 
hand  might  break  a  needle,  and  a  needle  broken  was  a  step  toward  death. 
From  dawn  to  dusk  he  planned,  cut,  punctured,  and  sewed  with  the  patience  of 
an  old  sailor.  The  rent  was  covered  with  a  patch  of  bearskin  which  fitted  as  if 
it  had  grown  there.  Finally  the  whole  bottom  was  doubled  with  hide,  the  long, 
coarse  fur  still  on  it,  and  the  grain  running  from  stem  to  stern  so  as  to  aid  in 
sliding  over  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  the  shallows. 

While  Glover  worked  the  others  slept,  lounged,  cooked,  waited.  There  was 
no  food,  by  the  way,  but  the  hard,  leathery,  tasteless  jerked  meat  of  the  grizzly 
bears,  which  had  begun  to  pall  upon  them  so  they  could  hardly  swallow  it. 
Eating  was  merely  a  duty,  and  a  disagreeable  one. 

When  Glover  announced  that  the  boat  was  ready  for  launching,  Sweeny  ut- 
tered a  yelp  of  joy,  like  a  dog  who  sees  a  prospect  of  hunting. 

"Ah,  you  paddywhack  I"  growled  the  skipper.  "All  this  work  for  you. 
Punch  another  hole,  'n'  I'll  take  yer  own  hide  to  patch  it." 

"  ril  give  ye  lave,"  returned  Sweeny.  "  Wan  bare  skin  "s  good  as  another. 
Only  I  might  want  me  own  back  for  dress-parade." 

Once  more  on  the  Colorado.  Although  the  boat  floated  deeper  than  before, 
navigation  in  it  was  undoubtedly  safer,  so  that  they  made  bolder  ventures  and 
swifter  progress.  Such  portages,  however,  as  they  were  still  obliged  to  traverse, 
were  very  severe,  inasmuch  as  the  Buchanan  was  now  much  above  its  original 
weight  Several  times  they  had  to  carry  one  half  of.  their  materials  for  a  mile  or 
more,  through  a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  and  then  trudge  back  to  get  the  other  hal£ 

Meantime  their  power  of  endurance  was  diminishing*  The  frequent  wet- 
tings, the  fthiverlng  nights,  tlie  great  changes  of  temperature,  the  stale  and 
wretched  food,  the  constant  anxiety,  were  sapping  their  health  and  strength. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  their  wanderings  ia  the  Great  Gallon  Glover  began  to  com- 
plain of  rheumatism. 

"These  cussed  draughts!"  he  groaned.  "It's  jest  like  travellin'in  a  bel- 
lows nozzle." 

"  Wid  the  divil  himself  at  the  bellys,"  added  Sweeny.  "Faix,  an'  I  wish 
he'd  blow  us  clane  out  intirely.  I'm  gittin'  tired  o'  this  same,  I  am.  I  didn't 
lisht  to  sarve  undher  ground." 

"  Patience,  Sweeny,"  smiled  Thurstane.  "  We  must  be  nearly  through  the 
canoo." 

"  An'  where  will  we  come  out,  Liftinant  ?  Is  it  in  Ameriky  ?  Bedad,  we 
ought  to  l>e  close  to  the  Chaynees  by  this  time.  Liftinant,  what  aort  o'  paple 
lives  up  atop  of  us,  anny way  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  anybody  lives  up  there,"  replied  the  officer,  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  dizzy  precipices  above.    "  This  whole  region  is  said  to  be  a  desert" 

"  Be  gorry,  an'  it  '11  stay  a  desert  till  the  ind  o'  the  worrld  afore  I'll  poppylate 
it  It  wasn't  made  for  Sweenys.  I  haven*t  seen  sile  enough  in  tin  days  to  raise 
wan  pataty.  As  for  livin'  on  dried  grizzly,  I'd  like  betther  fcAr  the  grizzlies  to 
live  on  me.  Liftinant,  I  niver  see  stch  harrd  atin'.  It  tires  the  top  av  me  head 
off  to  chew  it" 

About  noon  of  the  twelfth  day  in  the  Great  Cafion  this  perilous  and  sublime 
navigation  came  to  a  close.    The  walls  of  the  chasm  suddenly  spread  out  into  a 
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considerable  opening,  which  absolutely  seemed  level  ground  to  the  voyagers,  al- 
though it  was  encumbered  with  mounds  or  buttes  of  granite  and  sandstone. 
This  opening  was  produced  by  the  entrance  into  the  main  channel  of  a  subsidiary 
one,  coming  from  the  south.  At  first  they  did  not  observe  further  particulars, 
for  they  were  in  extreme  danger  of  shipwreck,  the  river  being  studded  with  rocks 
and  running  like  a  mill-race.  But  on  reaching  the  quieter  water  below  the  rapid, 
they  saw  that  the  branch  caAon  contained  a  rivulet,  and  that  where  the  two 
streams  united  there  was  a  triangular  basin,  offering  a  safe  harbor. 

"  Paddle  I "  shouted  Thurstaue,  pointing  to  the  creek.  "  Don't  let  her  go 
by.    This  is  our  place." 

A  desperate  struggle  dragged  the  boat  out  of  the  rushing  Colorado  into  the 
tranquillity  of  the  basin.  Everything  was  landed ;  the  boat  itself  was  hoisted  on 
to  the  rocks  ;  the  voyage  was  over. 

"  Think  ye  know  yer  way,  Capm  ?  "  queried  Glover,  squinting  doubtfully  up 
the  arid  recesses  of  the  smaller  cafion. 

**  Of  course  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  even  if  it  is  not  Diamond  Creek,  it  will 
take  us  in  our  direction.  We  have  made  westing  enough  to  have  the  Cactus 
pass  very  nearly  south  of  us." 

As  there  was  still  a  chance  of  returning  to  the  river,  the  boat  was  taken  to 
pieces,  rolled  up,  and  hidden  under  a  pile  of  stones  and  driftwood.  The  small 
remnant  of  jerked  meat  was  divided  into  three  portions.  Glover,  on  account 
of  his  inferior  muscle  and  his  rheumatism,  was  relieved  of  his  gun,  which  was 
given  to  Sweeny.  Canteens  were  filled,  blankets  slung,  ammunition  belts 
buckled,  and  the  march  commenced. 

Arrived  at  a  rocky  knoll  which  looked  up  both  waterways,  the  three  men 
halted  to  take  a  last  glance  at  the  Great  Cafion,  the  scene  of  a  pilgrimage  that 
had  been  a  poem,  though  a  terrible  one.  The  Colorado  here  was  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  course  were  visible  either 
way,  for  the  confluence  was  at  the  apex  of  a  bend.  The  dark,  sullen,  hopeless, 
cruel  current  rushed  out  of  one  mountain-built  mystery  into  another.  The  walls 
of  the  abyss  rose  straight  firom  the  water  into  dizzy  abutments,  conical  peaks, 
and  rounded  masses,  beyond  and  above  which  gleamed  the  distant  sunlit  walls 
of  a  higher  terrace  of  the  plateau. 

"  Come  along  wid  ye,"  said  Sweeny  to  Glover,  "  lt*«  enough  to  give  ye  the 
rheumatiz  in  the  oyes  to  luk  at  the  nasty  black  hole.  Vm  thiakin'  it's  the 
divil's  own  place,  wid  the  fires  out" 

The  Diamond  Creek  Cafion,  although  far  inferior  to  its  giant  neighbor,  was 
nevertheless  a  wonderful  excavation,  striking  audaciously  into  sombre  mountain 
recesses,  sublime  with  precipices,  peaks,  and  grotesque  masses.  The  footing 
was  of  the  ruggedest,  a  iUdris  of  confused  and  eroded  rocks,  the  pathway  of  an 
extinct  river.  One  thing  was  beautiful :  the  creek  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
turbid  Colorado ;  its  waters  were  as  clear  and  bright  as  crystal.  Sweeny  halted 
over  and  over  to  k)ok  at  it,  his  mouth  open  and  eyes  twinkling  like  a  pleased 
dog. 

*'  An'  there's  nothing  nagurish  about  that,  now,"  he  chuckled.  '<  A  pataty 
fid  laugh  to  be  biled  in  if 

After  slowly  ascending  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  turned  a  bend  and  came 
upon  a  scene  which  seemed  to  them  like  a  garden.  They  were  in  a  broad  open^ 
ing,  made  by  the  confluence  of  two  cafions.  Into  this  gigantic  rocky  nest  had 
been  dropped  an  oasis  of  turf  and  of  thickets  of  green  willows.  Through  the 
eentre  of  the  verdure  the  Idiamond  Creek  flowed  dimpling  over  a  pebbly  bed. 
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or  shot  in  sparkles  between  barring  bowlders,  or  plunged  over  shelves  in  toy 
cascades.  The  travellers  had  seen  nothing  so  hospitable  in  nature  since  leaving 
the  country  of  the  Moquis  weeks  before. 

Sweeny  screamed  like  a  delighted  child.  "  Oh  I  an*  that's  just  like  ould 
Oirland.  Oh,  luk  at  the  turrf!  D'ye  iver  see  the  loikes  o' that,  now  ?  The 
blessed  turrf!  Here  ye  be,  right  in  the  diviPs  own  garden.  Liftinant,  if  ye*ll 
let  me  build  a  fort  here,  I'll  garrison  it.    Til  stay  here  me  whole  term  of  sarvice." 

"  Halt,"  said  Thurstane.  *'  We'll  eat,  refill  canteens,  and  inspect  arms.  If 
this  is  Diamond  CaAon,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  we  may  expect  to 
find  Indians  soon." 

"  ni  fight  'em,"  declared  Sweeny.  "  An'  if  they've  got  anythin*  betther  nor 
dried  grizzly,  I'll  have  it." 

"  Wait  for  orders,"  cautioned  Thurstane.     "  No  firing  without  orders." 

After  cleaning  their  guns  and  chewing  their  tough  and  stale  rations,  they  re- 
sumed their  march,  leaving  the  rivulet  and  following  thecafton,  which  led  toward 
the  southwest  As  they  were  now  regaining  the  level  of  the  plateau,  their  ad- 
vance was  a  constant  and  difficult  ascent,  sometimes  struggling  through 
labyrinths  of  detached  rocks,  and  sometimes  climbing  steep  shelves  which  had 
once  been  the  leaping- places  of  cataracts.  The  sides  of  the  chasm  were  two 
thousand  feet  high,  and  it  was  entered  by  branch  ravines  of  equal  grandeur. 

The  sun  had  set  for  them,  although  he  was  still  high  above  the  horizon  of 
upper  earth,  when  Thurstane  halted  and  whispered,  "  Wigwams  !  " 

Perched  among  the  rocks,  some  under  projecting  strata  and  others  in  sha- 
dowy niches  between  huge  buttresses,  they  discovered  at  first  three  or  four,  then 
a  dozen,  and  finally  twenty  wretched  cabins.  They  scarcely  saw  before  they 
were  seen  ;  a  hideous  old  squaw  dropped  a  bundle  of  fuel  and  ran  off  screeching ; 
in  a  moment  the  whole  den  was  in  an  uproar.  Startling  yells  burst  from  lofty 
nooks  in  the  mountain  fianks,  and  scarecrow  figures  dodged  from  ambush  to  am- 
bush of  the  sombre  gully.  It  was  as  if  they  had  invaded  the  haunts  of  the 
brownies. 

The  Hualpais,  a  species  of  Digger  Indians,  dwarfish,  miserable,  and  degraded, 
living  mostly  on  roots,  lizards,  and  the  like,  were  nevertheless  conscious  of 
scalps  to  save.  In  five  minutes  from  the  discovery  of  the  strangers  they  had 
formed  a  straggling  line  of  battle,  squatting  along  a  ledge,  which  crossed  the 
cafion.  There  were  not  twenty  warriors,  and  they  were  no  doubt  wretchedly 
armed,  but  their  position  was  formidable. 

Sweeny,  looking  like  an  angry  rat,  his  nose  twitching  and  eyes  sparkling  with 
rage,  offered  to  storm  the  rampart  alone,  shouting,  "Oh,  the  nasty,  lousy 
nagurs  I     Let  'em  get  out  of  our  way." 

"Guess  we'd  better  talk  to  the  cusses,"  observed  Glover.  "Tain't  the 
handiest  place  I  ever  see  for  fightin' ;  an'  I  don't  keer  'bout  havin'  my  ears  'n' 
nose  bored  any  more  at  present." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Thurstane.  "  I'll  go  forward  and  parley  with 
them." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Thurstane  had  no  great  difficulty  in  making  a  sort  of  let-me-alone-and-I1l- 
let-you-alone  treaty  with  the  embattled  Hualpais. 

After  some  minutes  of  dumb  show  they  came  down  from  their  stronghold 
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and  dispersed  to  their  dwellings.  They  seemed  to  be  utterly  without  curios- 
ity ;  the  warriors  put  aside  their  bows  and  lay  down  to  sleep ;  the  old  squaW 
hurried  off  to  pick  up  her  bundle  of  fuel ;  even  the  papooses  were  silent  and 
stupid.  It  was  a  race  lower  than  the  Hottentots  or  the  Australians.  Short, 
meagre,  badly  built,  excessively  ugly,  they  were  nearly  naked,  and  their  slight 
clothing  was  rags  of  skins.  Thurstane  tried  to  buy  food  of  them,  but  either 
they  had  none  to  spare  or  his  buttons  seemed  to  them  of  no  value.  Nor  could 
he  induce  any  one  to  accompany  him  as  a  guide. 

«*  Do  ye  think  Godaraighty  made  thim  paple  ?''  inquired  Sweeny. 

"  Reckon  so,*'  replied  Glover. 

^M  don't  belave  it,"  said  Sweeny.  **He'd  be  in  more  rispactable  bizniss. 
It's  me  opinyin  the  divil  made  um  for  a  joke  on  the  rest  av  us.  An'  it's  me 
opinyin  he  made  this  whole  counthry  for  the  same  rayson." 

"  The  priest  '11  tell  ye  God  made  all  men.  Sweeny." 

*' They  ain't  min  at  all.  Thim  crachurs  ain't  min.  They're  nagurs,  an'  a 
mighty  poor  kind  at  that.  I  hate  um.  I  wish  they  was  all  dead.  I've  kilt 
some  av  om,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  kill  slathers  more,  God  willin'.  I  belave  it's  part 
av  the  bizniss  av  white  min  to  finish  off  the  nagurs." 

Profound  and  potent  sentiment  of  race  antipathy  I  The  contempt  and  hatred 
of  white  men  for  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black  men  has  worked  all  over  earth, 
is  working  yet,  and  will  work  for  ages.  It  is  a  motive  of  that  tremendous  tragedy 
which  Spencer  has  entitled  ''the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  Darwin,  '* natural 
selection." 

The  party  continued  to  ascend  the  cafion.  At  short  intervals  branch  cafioos 
exhibited  arid  and  precipitous  gorges,  more  and  nK>re  gloomy  with  twilight  It 
was  impossible  to  choose  between  one  and  another.  The  travellers  could  never 
see  three  hundred  yards  in  advance.  To  right  and  left  they  were  hemmed  in  by 
walls  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  Only  one  thing  was  certain :  these  alti- 
tudes were  gradually  diminishing ;  and  hence  they  knew  that  they  were  mount- 
ing the  plateau.  At  last,  four  hours  after  leaving  Diamond  Creek,  wearied  to 
the  marrow  with  incessant  toil,  they  halted  by  a  little  spring,  stretched  themselves 
on  a  scrap  of  starveling  grass,  and  chewed  their  meagre,  musty  supper. 

The  scenery  here  was  unearthly.  Barring  the  bit  of  turf  and  a  few  willows 
which  had  got  lost  in  the  desert,  there  was  not  a  tint  of  verdure.  To  right  aofl 
left  rose  two  huge  and  steep  slopes  of  eroded  and  jagged  rocks,  tortured  into  every 
conceivable  form  of  jag,  spire,  pinnacle,  and  imagery.  In  general  the  figures 
were  grotesque ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  misshapen  gods  of  India  and  of  China  and 
of  barbarous  lands  had  gathered  there — ^as  if  this  were  a  place  of  banishment 
and  punishment  for  the  fallen  idols  of  all  idolatries.  Above  this  coliseum  of 
monstrosities  rose  a  long  line  of  sharp,  jagged  needles,  like  a  vast  ckevaux-de- 
frise,  forbidding  escape.  Still  higher,  lighted  even  yet  by  the  setting  sun,.tow> 
ered  five  cones  of  vast  proportions.  Then  came  cliffs  capped  by  shatters  of 
tableland,  and  then  the  long,  even,  gleaming  ledge  of  the  final  plateau. 

Locked  in  this  bedlam  of  crazed  strata,  unable  to  see  or  guess  a  way  out  of 
it,  the  wanderers  fell  asleep.  There  was  no  setting  of  guards  ;  they  trusted  to 
the  desert  as  a  sentinel. 

At  daylight  the  blind  and  wearisome  climbing  recommenced.  Occasionally 
they  found  patches  of  thin  turLand  clumps  of  dwarf  cedars  struggling  with  the 
rocky  waste.  These  bits  of  greenery  were  not  the  harbingers  of  a  new  empire 
of  vegetation,  but  the  remnants  of  one  whose  glory  had  vanished  ages  ago,  swept 
away  by  a  vandalism  of  waters.    Gradually  the  cafion  dwindled  to  a  ravine,  nar- 
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row,  sinuous,  walled  in  by  stony  steeps  or  slopes,  and  interlocking  continually 
widi  other  similar  chasms.  A  creek,  which  followed  the  chasm,  appeared  and 
disappeared  at  intervals  of  a  mile  or  so,  as  if  horrified  at  the  face  of  nature  and 
anxious  to  hide  from  it  in  subterranean  recesses. 

The  travellers  stumbled  on  until  the  ravine  became  a  gully  and  the  gully  a 
fissure.  They  stepped  out  of  it ;  they  were  on  the  rolling  surface  of  the  table- 
land ;  they  were  half  a  mile  above  the  Colorado. 

Here  they  halted,  gave  three  cheers,  and  then  looked  back  upon  the  north- 
ern desert  as  men  look  who  have  escaped  an  enemy.  A  gigantic  panorama  of 
the  country  which  they  had  traversed  was  unrolled  to  their  vision.  In  the  fore- 
ground stretched  declining  tablelands,  intersected  by  numberless  ravines,  and 
beyond  these  a  lofty  line  of  bluffs  marked  the  edge  of  the  Great  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado.  Through  one  wide  gap  in  these  heights  came  a  vision  of  endless 
plateaus,  their  terraces  towering  one  above  another  until  they  were  thousands 
of  feet  in  the  air,  the  horizontal  azure  bands  extending  hundreds  of  miles  north- 
ward, until  the  deep  blue  faded  into  a  lighter  blue,  and  that  into  the  sapphire  of 
the  heavens. 

^  It  looks  a  darned  sight  finer  than  it  is,"  observed  Glover. 

"Bedad,  ye  may  say  that,"  added  Sweeny.  "It's  a  big  hippycrit  av  a 
counthry.    Ye'd  think,  to  luk  at  it,  ye  could  ate  it  wid  a  spoon." 

Now  came  a  rolling  region,  covered  with  blue  grass  and  dotted  with  groves 
of  cedars,  the  earth  generally  hard  and  smooth  and  the  marching  easy.  Strik- 
ing southward,  they  reached  a  point  where  the  plateau  culminated  in  a  low  ridge, 
and  saw  before  them  a  long  gende  slope  of  ten  miles,  then  a  system  of  rounded 
hills,  and  then  mountains. 

"  Halt  here,"  said  Thurstane.  "We  must  study  our  topography  and  fix  on 
our  line  of  march." 

"  YouMl  hev  to  figger  it,"  replied  Glover.  **  I  don't  know  nothin'  in  this 
part  o*  the  world." 

"  Ye  ain*t  called  on  to  know,"  put  in  Sweeny.     **  The  liftinant  *\\  tell  ye." 

**  1  think,"  hesitated  Thurstane,  "  that  we  are  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Cactus  Pass,  where  we  want  to  strike  the  trail." 

"And  i'ttpacty  nigh  played  out,"  groaned  Glover. 

**  Och  !  you  howld  up  yer  crazy  head,"  exhorted  Sweeny.  "  It  'U  do  ye  iver 
so  much  good." 

"  It's  easy  talkin',"  sighed  the  jaded  and  rheumatic  skipper. 

"It's  as  aisy  talkin'  right  as  talkin'  wrong,"  retorted  Sweeny.  "  Ye've  no 
call  to  grunt  the  curritch  out  av  yer  betthers.     Wait  till  the  liftinant  says  die." 

Thurstane  was  studying  the  landscape.  Which  of  those  ranges  was  the 
Cerbat,  which  the  Aztec,  and  which  the  Pinaleva  ?  He  knew  that,  after  leaving 
Cactus  Pass,  the  overland  trail  turns  southward  and  runs  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Gila,  crossing  the  Colorado  hundreds  of  miles  away.  To  the  west  of  the 
pass,  therefore,  be  must  not  strike,  under  peril  of  starving  amid  untracked 
plains  and  ranges.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  snow-capped  line 
of  summits  directly  ahead  of  him  was  the  Cerbat  range,  and  that  he  must  follow 
it  southward  along  the  base  of  its  eastern  ^lope. 

"  We  will  move  on,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Glover,  we  must  reach  those  broken 
hills  before  night  in  order  to  find  water.     Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Reckon  I  kin  jest  about  do  it,  's  the  feller  said  when  he  walked  to  his  own 
hanginV*  returned  the  suffering  skipper. 

The  failing  man  marched  so  slowly  and  needed  so  many  halts  that  they  were 
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five  hours  in  reaching  the  hills.  It  was  now  nightfall ;  they  found  a  bright  little 
spring  in  a  grassy  ravine ;  and  after  a  meagre  stipper,  they  tried  to  stifle  their 
hunger  with  sleep.  Thurstane  and  Sweeny  took  turns  in  wsttching,  for  smoke 
of  fires  had  been  seen  on  the  mountains,  and,  poor  as  they  were,  they  could  not 
afford  to  be  robbed.  In  the  rooming  Glover  seemed  refreshed,  and  started  out 
with  some  vigor. 

**  Och !  ye'll  go  round  the  worrld,"  said  Sweeny,  encouragingly.  "  Bones 
can  march  furder  than  fat  anny  day.  Yer  as  tough  as  me  rations.  Dried 
grizzly  is  nothin*  to  ye." 

After  threading  hills  for  hours  they  came  out  upon  a  wide,  rolling  basin, 
prettily  diversified  by  low  spurs  of  the  encircling  mountains  and  bluish  green 
with  the  long  gr^ses  known  as  pin  and  grawa,  A  few  deer  and  antelopes, 
bounding  across  the  rockier  places,  were  an  aggravation  to  starving  men  who 
could  not  follow  them. 

"  Why  don't  we  catch  some  o'  thim  flyin'  crachurs  ?  "  demanded  Sweeny. 

"  We  hain't  got  no  salt  to  put  on  their  tails,"  explained  Glover,  grinning  more 
with  pain  than  with  his  joke. 

"  I'd  ate  *em  widout  salt,"  said  Sweeny.  "  If  the  tails  was  feathers,  I'd  ate 
'em." 

"  We  must  camp  early,  and  try  our  luck  at  hunting,"  observed  Thurstane. 

"  I  go  for  campin'  airly,"  groaned  the  limping  and  tottering  Glover. 

*'  Och  \  yees  ud  like  to  shlape  an  shnore  an'  grunt  and  rowl  over  an'  shnore 
agin  the  whole  blissid  time,"  snapped  Sweeny,  always  angered  by  a  word  of  dis- 
couragement. "Yees  ought  to  have  a  dozen  o'  thim  nagurs  wid  their  long 
poles  to  make  a  fither  bed  for  yees  an'  tuck  up  the  blankets  an'  spat  the  pilly. 
Why  didn't  ye  shlape  all  ye  wanted  to  whin  yees  was  in  the  lx)at?" 

"Quietly,  Sweeny,"  remonstrated  Thurstane.  "Mr.  Glover  marches  with 
great  paip.'* 

"  I've  no  objiction,  to  his  marchin'  wid  great  pain  or  anny  way  Godamighty 
lets  him,  if  he  won't  grunt  about  it." 

"  But  you  must  be  civil,  my  man." 

"  I  ax  yer  pardon,  Liftinant  I  don't  mane  no  harrum  by  blatherin'.  It's  a 
way  we  have  in  th*  ould  counthry.     Mebbe  it's  no  good  in  th'  arrmy." 

"Let  him  yawp,  Capm,"  interposed  Glover.  "It's  a  way  they  hev,  as  he 
says.  Never  see  two  Paddies  together  but  what  they  got  to  fightin'  or  pokin' 
fun  at  each  other.  Me  an'  Sweeny  won't  quarrel.  I  take  his  chickatyclack  for 
what  it's  worth  by  the  cart-load.  'Twon't  hurt  me.  Dunno  but  what  it's  good 
for  me." 

"  Bedad,  it's  betther  for  ye  nor  yer  own  gruntin',''  sCdded  the  irrepressible 
Irishman. 

By  two  in  the  afternoon  they  had  made  perhaps  fifteen  miles,  and  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  they  proposed  to  skirt  As  Glover  was  now 
fagged  out,  Thurstane  decided  to  halt  for  the  night  and  try  deer-stalking.  A 
muddy  water-hole,  surrounded  by  thickets  of  willow^,  indicated  their  camping 
ground.  The  sick  man  was  cached  in  the  dense  foliage ;  his  canteen  was  filled 
for  him  and  placed  by  his  side  ;  there  could  be  no  other  nursing. 

"If  the  nagurs  kill  ye,  I'll  revenge  ye,"  was  Sweeny's  parting  encouragement 
"  I'll  git  ye  back  yer  scallup,  if  I  have  to  cut  it  gmX  of  um." 

Late  in  the  evening  the  two  hunters  returned  empty.  Sweeny,  in  spite  of  his 
hunger  and  fatigue,  boiled  over  with  stories  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the 
"  antyloops "  that  he  had  fired  at  Thurstane  also  had  seen  game,  but  not 
near  enough  for  a  shot 
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"  I  didn't  look  for  such  bad  luck,"  said  the  vveary  and  half-starved  young  fel- 
low, soberly.  "  No  supper  for  any  of  us.  We  must  save  our  last  ration  to  make 
to-morrow's  march  on." 

"It's  a  poor  way  of  atin'  two  males  in  wan,"  remarked  Sweeny.  "  I  niver 
thought  I'd  come  to  wish  I  had  me  haversack  full  o'  dried  bear." 

The  next  day  was  a  terrible  one.  Already  half  famished,  their  only  food  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  was  about  four  ounces  apiece  of  bear  meat,  tough,  ill- 
scented,  and  innutritions.  Glover  was  so  weak  with  hunger  and  his  ailments 
that  he  bad  to  be  supported  most  of  the  way  by  his  two  comrades.  His  temper, 
and  Sweeny's  also,  gave  out,  and  they  snarled  at  each  other  in  good  earnest,  as 
men  are  apt  to  do  under  protracted  hardships.  Thurstane  stalked  on  in  silence, 
sustained  by  his  youth  and  health,  and  not  less  by  his  sense  of  responsibility. 
These  men  were  here  through  his  doing;  he  must  support  them  and  save  them 
if  possible ;  if  not,  be  must  show  them  how  to  die  biavely ;  for  it  had  come  to 
be  a  problem  of  life  and  death.  They  could  not  expect  to  travel  two  days  longer 
without  food.  The  time  was  approaching  when  they  would  fall  down  wfth 
faintness,  not  to  rise  again  in  this  world. 

In  the  morning  their  only  provision  was  one  small  bit  of  meat  which  Thurs- 
tane had  saved  from  his  ration  of  the  day  before.  This  he  handed  to  Glover, 
saying  with  a  firm  eye  and  a  cheerful  smile,  **  My  dear  fellow,  here  is  your  break- 
fast." 

The  starving  invalid  looked  at  it  wistfully,  and  stammered,  with  a  voice  full 
of  tears,  "  I  can't  eat  when  the  rest  of  ye  don't" 

Sweeny,  who  had  stared  at  the  morsel  with  hungry  eyes,  now  broke  out,  "  I 
tell  ye,  ate  it    The  liftinant  wants  ye  to." 

*•  Divide  it  feir,"  answered  Glover,  who  could  hardly  resign  himself  from 
sobbing. 

"I  won't  touch  a  bit  av  it,"  declared  Sweeny.  "It's  the  liftinant's  own 
grub." 

"We  won't  divide  it,"  said  Thurstane.  "  I'll  put  it  in  your  pocket.  Glover. 
When  you  can't  take  another  step  without  it,  you  must  go  at  it" 

"Bedad,  if  ye  don't,  we'll  lave  yees,"  added  Sweeny,  digging  his  fists  into  his 
empty  stomach  to  relieve  its  gnawing. 

Very  slowly,  the  well  men  sustaining  the  sick  one,  they  marched  over  rolling 
hills  until  about  noon,  accomplishing  perhaps  ten  miles.  They  were  now  on  a 
slope  looking  southward ;  above  them  the  wind  sighed  through  a  large  grove  of 
cedars ;  a  little  below  was  a  copious  spring  of  clear,  sweet  water.  There  they 
halted,  drinking  and  filling  their  canteens,  but  not  eating.  The  square  inch  of 
bear  meat  was  still  in  Glover's  pocket,  but  he  could  not  be  got  to  taste  it  unless 
the  others  would  share. 

**  Capm,  I  feel 's  though  Heaven  'd  strike  me  if  I  should  eat  your  victuals," 
he  whispered,  his  voice  having  failed  him.  "  I  feel  a  sort  o'  superstitious  'bout 
it    I  want  to  die  with  a  clear  consdence." 

But  when  they  rose  his  strength  gave  out  entirely,  and  he  dropped  down 
fainting. 

**  Now  ate  ycr  mate,"  said  Sweeny,  in  a  passion  of  pity  and  anxiety.  "  Ate 
yer  mate  an'  stand  up  to  yer  marchin'." 

Glover,  however,  could  not  eat,  for  the  fever  of  hunger  had  at  last  produced 
nausea,  and  he  pushed  away  the  unsavory  morsel  when  it  was  put  to  his  lips. 

**  Go  ahead,"  he  whispered.  "  No  use  all  dyin'.  Go  ahead."  And  then  he 
fainted  outright 
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*'  I  think  the  trail  can't  be  more  than  fifteen  miles  off"  said  Thorstane,  when 
h^  had  found  that  his  comrade  still  breathed.  *'One  of  us  must  push  on  to  it 
and  the  other  stay  with  Glover.  Sweeny,  1  can  track  the  country  best.  You 
must  stay." 

For  the  first  time  in  this  long  and  suffering  and  perilous  journey  Sweeny's 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  shirk  his  duty. 

'*  My  lad,  it  is  necessary,"  continued  the  officer.  "  We  can't  leave  this  man 
so.  You  have  your  gun.  You  can  try  to  hunt  When  he  comes  to,  you  must 
get  him  along,  following  the  course  you  see  me  take.  If  I  find  help,  I'll  save 
you.    If  not,  I'll  come  back  and  die  with  you." 

Sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the  insensible  Glover,  Sweeny  covered  his 
face  with  two  grimy  hands  which  trembled  a  little.  It  was  not  till  his  officer 
had  got  some  thirty  feet  away  that  be  r^ed  his  head  and  looked  after  him. 
Then  he  called,  in  his  usual  quick,  sharp,  chattering  way,  "  Liftinant,  is  this  sol- 
dierin'?" 

"  Yes,  my  lad,"  replied  Thurstane  with  a  sad,  weary  smile,  thinking  meantime 
of  hardships  past,  "  this  is  soldiering." 

"Thin  I'll  do  me  dooty  if  I  rot  jest  here,"  declared  the  simple  hero. 

Thurstane  came  back,  grasped  Sweeny's  hand  in  silence,  turned  away  to  hide 
his  shaken  face,  and  commenced  his  anxious  journey. 

There  were  both  terrible  and  beautiful  thoughts  in  his  soul  as  he  pushed  on 
into  the  desert.  Would  he  find  the  trail  ?  Would  he  encounter  the  rare  chance 
of  traders  or  emigrants  ?  Would  there  be  food  and  rest  for  him  and  rescue  for 
his  comrades  ?  Would  he  meet  Clara  ?  This  last  idea  gave  him  great  courage ; 
he  struggled  to  keep  it  constantly  in  his  mind ;  herneeded  to  lean  upon  it. 

By  the  time  tl^t  he  had  marched  ten  miles  he  found  that  he  was  weaker  than 
he  had  supposed.  Weeks  of  wretched  food  and  three  days  of  almost  complete 
starvation  had  taken  the  strength  pretty  much  out  of  his  stalwart  frame.  His 
breath  was  short ;  he  stumbled  over  the  slightest  obstacles ;  occasionally  he 
could  not  see  clear.  From  time  to  time  it  struck  him  that  he  had  been  dream- 
ing or  else  that  his  mind  was  beginning  to  wander.  Tilings  that  he  remembered 
and  things  that  be  hoped  for  seemed  strangely  present.  He  spoke  to  people 
who  were  hundreds  of  miles  away ;  and,  for  4he  most  part,  he  spoke  to  them  pet- 
tishly or  with  downright  anger ;  for  in  the  main  he  felt  more  like  a  wretched, 
baited  animal  than  a  human  being. 

It  was  only  when  he  called  Clara  to  mind  that  this  evil  spirit  was  exorcised, 
and  he  ceased  for  a  moment  to  resemble  a  hungry,  jaded  wolf.  Then  he  would 
be  for  a  while  all  sweetness,  because  he  was  for  the  while  prefectly  happy.  In 
the  next  instant,  by  some  hateful  and  irresistible  magic,  happiness  and  sweet- 
ness would  be  gone,  and  he  could  not  even  remember  them  nor  remember  A^, 

Meantime  he  struggled  to  command  himself  and  pay  attention  to  his  route. 
He  must  do  this,  because  his  starving  comrades  lay  behind  him,  and  he  must 
know  bow  to  lead  men  back  to  their  rescue.  Well,  here  he  was;  there  were 
hills  to  the  left ;  there  was  a  mountain  to  the  right ;  he  would  stop  and  fix  it  all 
in  his  memory. 

He  sat  down  beside  a  rock,  leaned  his  back  against  it  to  steady  his  dizzy 
head,  had  a  sensation  of  struggling  with  something  invincible,  and  was  gone. 
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HARBOR  THIEVES. 

SAUL  and  Howlett  are  among  the  most  noted  names  in  the  criminal  annals 
of  New  York.  Members,  and  in  some  sense  leaders  of  a  gang  of  daring 
pirates  infesting  the  harbor  of  the  metropolis,  they  crowded  years  of  infamy 
into  the  short  span  of  boyhood,  and  achieved  the  bad  eminence  of  the  gallows 
on  the  28th  of  Jannary,  1853.  Saul  was  then  only  twenty  vears  of  age,  and  How^ 
lett  was  even  a  year  his  junior. 

Young  as  they  were,  they  were  early  patriarchs  in  crime.  And  yet,  while 
hundreds  of  outrages  upon  persons  and  property  were  reasonably  attributed  to 
them,  only  one  was  at  last  and  with  great  difficulty  legally  brought  home  to 
their  doors.  That  one  was  a  brutal,  wanton  murder,  committed  on  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  August,  1852,  on  board  the  ship  Thomas  Watson,  then  anchored  in 
the  East  river,  when  they  killed  Charles  Baxter,  the  watchman  of  the  vessel, 
who  had  detected  them  in  the  act  of  robbing  it  The  crime  had  no  human  wit- 
ness, and  the  two  boy  desperadoes,  with  a  drunken  associate  sprawled  helplessly 
in  the  bottom  of  their  boat,  rowed  leisurely  ashore,  carelessly  counting  up  the 
gains  of  the  night,  and  without  a  thought  that  they  had  done  their  last  murder. 

General  suspicion  and  bad  repute  rather  than  direct  evidence  led  to  the  drag- 
ging of  that  sad  tragedy  on  the  lonely  ship  into  the  light  of  law  and  retribution. 
Prior  to  that  night  Saul  and  Howlett  had  been  well  known  to  the  police  as  har- 
bor thieves,  and  were  suspected  of  several  mysterious  homicides  which  had 
occurred  within  a  few  months  on  the  water  fronts ;  but  no  positive  proof  of  their 
complicity  in  any  of  these  outrages,  with  the  then  imperfect  appliances  of  the 
detective  police,  could  be  obtained  against  them.  Still  they  were  so  much  sus- 
pected that  keen  policemen  of  all  ranks  kept  as  close  watch  of  them  as  was  pos- 
sible. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  August  the  two  were  seen  by  a  patrol- 
man In  a  bucket-shop  of  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  officer*s  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  them  by  the  £ict  that  William  Johnson,  one  of  their  associates, 
was  beastly  drunk,  and  he  stood  for  some  moments  before  the  door  debating 
with  himself  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  taking  that  wrecked  robber  to  the 
station-house.  Finally,  concluding  that  the  trouble  would  be  greater  than  the 
possible  reward,  he  passed  on  and  left  the  party. 

From  that  carouse,  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  the  two  pirates  passed  to  the 
robbery  of  the  Watson,  leaving  Johnson,  who  was  drunk  to  useiessness, 
stretched  in  the  bottom  of  their  small  boat  alongside.  While  rifling  the  vessel 
the  £iithful  watchman  was  encountered,  and  murder  followed  as  a  natural  inci- 
dent of  the  robbery.  They  left  the  ship  unseen,  but  also  left  a  hat  behind  them ; 
and  that  fact,  reinforced  by  independent  witnesses  to  many  of  their  movements 
on  shore  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the  murder,  finally  entangled 
them  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  the  crime  was  traced  to  them^  and  they  at  last 
with  something  of  bravado  confessed  the  truth. 

Baxter's  murder  being  something  more  than  an  ordinary  crime,  and  the  feel* 
ing  it  excited  being  intensified  because  it  was  the  last  of  several  similar  crimes 
which  had  crowded  upon  each  other's  heels,  called  forth  extraordinary  exertions 
upon  the  part  of  the  police.    The  best  men  of  the  force  were  put  upon  the  case, 
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with  George  W.  Walling,  now  an  inspector  and  valued  veteran  of  the  police  ser- 
vice, at  their  head.  Their  investigations  at  last  led  them  into  a  maze  of  crime 
then  unequalled  and  since  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  city.  It  was  found 
that  Saul,  Howlett,  and  Johnson  were  only  three  of  a  regularly  organized  band 
of  a  dozen  harbor  pirates,  most  of  whom  were  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
but  all  of  whom  were  experienced  criminals  who  had  incurred  almost  every  pen- 
alty of  the  most  comprehensive  crimes  act.  Young  as  they  were,  they  had 
formed  liaisons  with  abandoned  women,  and  made  them  their  partners  in  outrages 
no  less  than  in  love.  They  infested  the  rum-shops  near  the  piers,  lying  in  wait 
for  prey,  and  no  sum  of  money,  large  or  small,  ever  met  their  eye  but  they 
dogged  the  possessor  from  the  den  to  waylay  and  rob  him  at  the  first  suitable 
spot.  They  sent  their  women  at  night  into  the  fashionable  and  brilliantly 
lighted  promenades,  to  lure  to  their  hands  higher  game  than  came  naturally  to 
their  haunts.  They  lurked  on  the  deserted  piers  or  in  the  adjacent  streets  to 
intercept  and  fleece  boozy  sailors  or  belated  landsmen.  At  the  dead  of  night 
they  stole  off  in  small  boats  by  twos  and  threes,  and,  boarding  the  vessels  lying 
at  anchor,  rifled  them  with  impunity.  To  the  ships  moored  to  the  piers  they 
were  a  constant  menace  and  continual  loss,  as  they  went  on  and  off  them  at 
pleasure,  carrying  away  everything  movable. 

Every  night  for  many  months  was  occupied  in  these  spoliations,  and  there  is 
now  little  doubt  that  ever>'  night  had  its  murder.  The  people  about  the  piers 
and  water  fronts  of  a  commercial  city  at  night  are  generally  rovers,  whose  disap- 
pearance causes  no  remark.  The  river  is  at  hand  to  receive  the  body,  and  gives 
it  back  to  the  eyes  of  men  only  when  all  traces  of  violence  done  in  life  are  ef- 
faced. The  work  of  murder  was  thus  made  one  of  comparative  safety.  With 
the  ordinary  footpad  or  the  burglar  homicide  is  a  last  resort,  as  he  must  always 
alarm  the  law  by  leaving  the  body  of  his  crime  to  tell  of  his  deed ;  but  the  harbor 
pirates  secured  safety  rather  than  hazard  by  acts  of  violence  ;  and  suflicient  evi- 
dence of  their  habits  was  procured  to  make  it  certain  that  murder  was  a  means 
commonly  used  to  destroy  the  proofs  of  lesser  crimes.  A  man  robbed  and  left 
to  go  his  way  might  prattle  to  a  policeman  on  the  ne.xt  block  ;  but  a  man  robbed, 
murdered,  and  thrown  over  a  pier,  was  certaih  not  to  tell  of  the  lesser  grievance 
and  very  rarely  to  make  known  the  greater.  The  logic  was  conclusive  to  the 
piratical  mind  and  practically  acted  upon. 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  human  lives  these  ruthless  outlaws  destroyed  ; 
but  from  confessions  made  by  different  members  of  the  band,  meagre  details  of 
some  of  their  deeds  were  obtained.  One  of  these  cases  was  a  most  atrocious 
crime,  where  a  stranger  was  lured  into  an  alleyway  by  one  of  the  women  and 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  sljmg-shot  by  her  male  confederate  as  he  stood  talking 
to  her.  His  pockets  were  rifled,  and  the  two  wretches,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  see  if  he  was  dead  or  merely  stunned,  dragged  him  to  the  river  a  few 
rods  away  and  threw  him  in.  Another  case  was  where  two  of  them  met  a  Ger- 
man at  midnight  on  the  deserted  Battery,  and  although  any  thief  of  mettle  would 
have  disdained  to  meddle  with  so  pitiful  an  object,  tliey? attacked  him,  one  of 
them  dealing  the  poor,  homeless  wanderer,  as  he  in  fact  was,  a  blow  with  a 
slung-shot  which  instantly  killed  him.  Having  obtained  twelve  cents  as  the  en- 
tire reward  of  their  crime,  they  threw  the  body  over  the  Battery  wall ;  but  it 
lodged  upon  the  ice,  where  it  was  found  next  morning,  to  furnish  a  horror  to  the 
city  and  an  insoluble  mystery  to  the  detectives.  Another  case  brought  home, 
but,  like  all  the  others,  without  legal  evidence,  to  the  miscreants,  was  a  wholesale 
and  equally  improfitable  and  needless  homicide.     Folir  of  the  pirates  in  a  small 
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boat  encountered  three  sailors  rowicif  to  their  ship  anchored  in  the  North  river, 
stopped  them,  robbed  them  of  the  few  pennies  they  had,  and  then,  without  other 
cause  or  excuse  than  to  get  their  boat  also,  threw  the  poor  wretches  overboard, 
and  they  were  drowned.  These  five  murders  were  certainly  chargeable  to  the 
gang,  as  was  shown  by  the  police  reports  written  out  At  the  time  and  filed  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office.  Those  have  since  disappeared,  however,  and  nothing 
can  be  now  obtained  but  the  outlines  of  that  terrible  era  in  the  history  of  New 
York  as  it  survives  in  the  memory  of  the  officers  who  made  the  investigations. 
This  narrative,  being  obtained  from  that  source,  necessarily  lacks  the  details  of 
horrors  which  have  never  been  fully  divulged,  and  which,  being  only  partially  sus- 
pected, sent  a  shudder  through  the  metropolis. 

If  hanging  ever  did  any  good,  it  was  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  Howlett.  Tliat 
crisp  January  morning  when  they  were  strangled  by  due  process  of  law  in  the 
yard  of  the  Tombs  prison,  where  so  many  since  that  time  have  suffered,  was  the 
last  of  their  band  and  its  methods.  Since  that  time  murder  as  a  cover  of  rob- 
bery has  been  utterly  unknown  in  the  harbor  or  about  the  piers,  and  for  a  long 
time  even  property  was  comparatively  safe.  Piracy  at  the  door  of  a  great  city 
was  ended  by  a  judicial  homicide,  and  the  apologists  of  a  barbarism  had  an  ar- 
gument that  comes  in  their  way  only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  But  they  made 
more  use  of  it  than  the  facts  warranted ;  for  although  the  execution  certainly  put 
an  end  to  habitual  harbor  homicides,  it  by  no  means  extinguished  river  rob- 
beries. For  a  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  were  few  of  these  depredations ; 
but  the  thieves  soon  became  normally  active,  and  the  average  of  losses  at 
their  hands  soon  rose  to  what  it  had  been,  and  continued  to  increase  until  the 
establishment  of  the  harbor  police,  under  the  metropolitan  system,  made  their 
calling  more  hazardous  and  their  gains  less  certain.  But  the  improved  surveil- 
lance—or rather  the  fact  of  police  protection  to  vessels  in  the  harbor,  as  prior  to 
that  time  there  had  been  none  at  all — has  made  no  other  change.  The  harbor  thief 
of  to-day  differs  from  his  predecessor  of  the  Saul  and  Howlett  epoch  in  the  fact 
that  he  habitually  threatens  murder  and  never  does  it,  while  the  prototype  ha« 
bitually  did  murder  and  never  threatened  it ;  in  every  other  way  the  ruffian  of 
Slaughter-house  Point  or  Hook  Dock  is  as  vicious,  dangerous,  an<)  as  much  an 
annoyance  and  expense  to  the  community  as  the  worst  rascal  on  record. 

No  criminal  class  is  so  troublesome  and  costly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers 

as  the  harbor  pirates.    There  are  not  more  than  fifty  of  the  professional  water 

thieves  ;  but  they  so  multiply  themselves  by  industrious  plying  of  their  vocation 

that  each  of  them  answers  for  ten.    All  of  these  are  so  well  known  to  the  police 

that  the  gang  and  haunts  of  each  are  stored  away  in  the  memory  of  experienced 

officers,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  record  of  criminal  matters  in  New  York  I 

have  been  able  to  find.     One  only  of  these  gangs,  and  that  but  few  in  numbers, 

i  infests  the  North  river,  having  a  rendezvous  at  the  foot  of  Charlton  street.    There 

•  is  sufficient  reason  for  this  paucity  of  marauders,  as  the  west  water  front  of  the 

city  is  provided  with  covered,  well-lighted  piers,  and,  being  occupied  almost  ex- 

-  clusively  by  ocean  steamers,  which  arc  well  guarded,  offers  little  opportunty  for 

depredation.  The  Charlton  street  thieves  have  therefore  been  driven  into  regular 

piracy,  and,  provided  with  a  small  sloop  of  excellent  sailing  qualities,  ravages  the 

y  chores  of  the  North  river  almost  to  Albany.    Good  sailors  and  thorough  thieves 

\  as  they  arc,  **  Flabby"  Brown,  **  Big  Mike,"  Patsey  Higgins,  Mickey  Shannon, 

:  •*  Big  Brew,"  and  **  Slip  "  Locksley,  who  are  all  the  members  of  the  North  river 

tSmtlt^  have  for  several  years  levied  wholesale  contributions  upon  the  farms  and 

banflets  on  the  banks  of  the  lordly  river,  and  especially  during  the  past  summer 
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became  a  romantic  terror  in  the  boldness  and  rapacity  of  their  operations,  and 
the  rumor  born  of  a  fervid  imagination  that  they  were  led  by  a  female  buccaneer 
of  marvellous  beauty  and  great  adroitness.  Having  this  extraordinary  aid,  their 
forays  were  unusually  successful,  and  the  gang  can  probably  get  through  the 
winter  when  up-river  raids  are  impossible  without  discomfort. 

The  harbor  thieves  proper  are  all  found  on  the  East  river  side  of  the  city, 
congr^;ating,  when  not  at  work,  principally  at  **  Slaughter-house  Point,"  as  the 
intersection  of  James  and  Water  streets  is  named  in  police  parlance,  Hook 
Dock,  at  the  foot  of  Cherry  street,  and  at  the  foot  of  Roosevelt  and  of  Rivington 
streets,  the  desperadoes  of  the  river  being  found  at  the  first  two  localities. 

Thieves  are  gregarious  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  water  tliieves  have  the 
quality  developed  to  an  extent  extraordinary  even  in  their  class.  Each  of  these 
<rangs  is  so  entirely  distinct  in  every  respect,  that  a  nember  of  one  will  rarely 
l>e  found  with  one  of  either  of  the  others.  Yet  their  depredations  are  entirely 
similar  and  committed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  their  habits  in  their 
leisure  hours  are  in  no  way  dissimilar.  Their  days  are  spent  in  sleeping,  cheap 
drinking,  petty  gambling,  or  dickering  with  junkmen  for  the  disposition  of  plunder 
on  hand  or  to  be  acquired ;  and  their  evening  recreations  are  confined  to  the 
Bowery  drama  or  coarser  pleasures.  Social  outcasts  in  every  sense,  they  have 
no  domestic  ties  they  feel  bound  to  respect,  and  like  the  mass  of  thieves  in  gen- 
eral, they  are  improvident  to  the  recklessness  of  none  of  them  being  fore- 
handed with  the  world,  although  some  of  them  have  been  successful  depredators 
for  years  and  are  known  to  have  committed  robberies  which  should  have  made 
them  rich  long  ago.  Their  crimes,  as  a  rule,  are  safer  and  nK)re  remuserative 
than  those  of  any  other  class  of  criminals*  The  burglar. oftener  makes  large 
hauls,  but  he  runs  more  risk  of  capture ;  while  the  pickpocket  less  often  has  his 
booty  captured  by  the  police,  but  the  average  product  of  each  of  his  operations 
is  much  smaller.  The  water  thief  of  the  first  class  steals  only  staple  commodi- 
ties, and,  taking  them  in  such  shape  that  they  cannot  be  identified  by  the  owner, 
incurs  very  little  risk  of  punishment  or  loss,  even  should  he  be  captured,  as  he 
often  is,  with  the  stolen  property  in  his  possession.  But  while  this  peculiarity 
of  their  calling  adds  largely  to  tlie  vexation  and  losses  of  importers,  it  does  not 
increase  the  gains  of  the  thief^  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  clutch  a  little  money 
almost  throws  his  booty  away  to  the  junkman,  and  wastes. in  exceedingly  squalid 
pleasures  the  small  reward  of  cunning  persistence  and  daring  which  would  make 
him  of  large  account  in  the  world^s  economy  if  legitimately  employed. 

No  man  works  harder  or  under  more  disadvantages  than  the  river  thief;  and 
none  suffers  more  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  unless  it  be  the  police  who  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  circumvent  hinu  Six  to  eight  years  will  wear  out  all 
but  the  most  hardy  and  drive  them  into  the  congenial  haven  of  a  junk-shop, 
from  whence  they  make  occasional  forays  upon  shipping  In  the  old  way ;  and 
it  is  amazing  that  the  river  thief  lasts  as  long  as  he  does.  Light  is  as  fatal  to 
his  acts  as  darkness  to  that  of  the  photographer ;  and  so  thoroughly  is  gloom  an 
essential  of  his  calling,  that  he  can  eAdure  nothing  stronger  than  the  glimmer  of 
stars.  Even  this  he  abhors,  and  he  will  frequently  postpone  a  promising  enter- 
prise  from  time  to  time,  waiting  for  a  night  when  the  darkness  shall  be  so  im- 
penetrable that  the  great  8hip»  throbbing  on  the  pulsing  river  are  utterly  iso- 
lated in  the  black  chaos.  If  in  addition  to  the  darkness  he  can  have  elemental 
turnH>n  to  drown  the  sound  of  his  oars  or  of  his  stealthy  movements  aboard  ship, 
he  has  a  season  especially  suited  to  his  ne^ds.  Therefore,  meteorological  condi- 
tions that  enforce  other  men  to  quiet  drive  him  into  abnormal  activity.    When 
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the  very  blackest  shadows  of  night  have  settled  on  the  harbor,  and  a  great  wind 
is  whistling  through  the  forest  of  masts  and  driving  the  sobbing  tide  before  it,  he 
is  certain.  If  a  beating  rain  be  added  to  the  darkness  and  wind,  he  is  still  better 
pleased ;  or  if  a  heavy  mist  usurps  the  place  of  all'three,  he  is  equally  contented^ 
for  it  hides  his  movements  from  prying  eyes,  aiAi  his  sense  of  hearing  is  so  wonder- 
fully acute  that,  drifting  with  the  tide  in  the  dense  fog,  he  thinks  he  can  dis- 
tinguish the  thud  of  police  oars  from  all  others,  and  thus  forewarned  is  able  te 
avoid  the  dreaded  Nemesis  that  relentlessly  pursues  him  through  the  damp 
folds  of  fog  as  well  as  through  rain  and  tempest.  Whether  the  result  be  due  to 
accident  or  the  finesse  of  the  thief,  it  is  certain  that  misty  nights,  of  which  we 
fortunately  have  very  few,  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  property  in  the  harbor,  and 
equally  propitious  to  the  thieves,  who  are  rarely  detected  when  favored  by  this 
atmospheric  condition. 

Weather  favoring,  the  river  thieves,  in  triplets  or  quartets,  glide  out  in  small 
boats  from  under  some  pier  near  their  haunts,  and  by  rapid  pulling  shoot  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Whether  bound  to  the  Brooklyn  wharves  for 
choice  sugar  or  Java  coffee,  or  to  the  tower  New  York  piers  for  fine  rice,  they 
invariably  first  seek  mid-stream,  and  dally  there  long  enough  to  baffle  conjecture 
as  to  their  intentions,  in  csise  their  suspicious  departure  from  the  pier  had  been 
noticed.  That  object  accomplished,  they  pull  slowly  and  watchfully  to  their 
destination,  and  always  pounce  upon  their  prey  from  the  water  side  by  gliding 
alongside  the  ship  to  be  rifled,  and  clambering  up  by  a  rope  which  carelessness 
has  left  hanging  over  the  side  ;  or,  if  this  be  wanting,  they  sneak  around  to  the 
pier  side  and  reach  the  deck  by  the  lines.  The  hands  of  a  vessel  discharging 
cargo,  being  overworked  during  the  day,  are  the  soundest  of  sleepers ;  and 
when  the  thieves  get  on  board,  finding  probably  the  entire  crew,  including 
perhaps  the  watchman — wl?o  has  at  least  been  driven  to  cover  by  the  inclement 
night — in  profound  slumber,  they  incur  little  risk  of  interruption  during  their 
subsequent  proceedings.  They  do  not  disdain  to  purloin  any  staple  article  ;  but 
especially  delighting  in  coffee,  sugar,  and  rice,  it  is  to  vessels  discharging  these 
cargoes  that  they  are  most  partial.  They  never  carry  off  a  pound  of  either  in  the 
original  package,  but,  always  going  with  bags  of  their  own  which  are  devoid  of 
trade-marks,  fill  them  by  abstracting  from  the  importing  cases  or  bags  to 
the  utmost  capacity  of  their  boat,  and  then  pull  away  to  a  point  convenient  to 
the  shop  of  a  junkman  selected  beforehand  as  the  purchaser  of  the  plunder.  It 
is  when  thus  returning  laden  with  spoils  that  they  pass  the  critical  period  in 
their  operations,  as,  being  deep  in  the  water,  they  make  slow  progress  and  are 
liable  to  be  overhauled  and  captured  by  the  police.  This  seeming  catastrophe 
occurs  to  some  of  them,  on  an  average,  about  four  times  per  week  ;  but  it  rarely 
results  in  anything  more  serious  than  temporary  inconvenience.  The  thieves 
are  lodged  in  the  nearest  station-house,  and  the  plunder  is  sent  to  the  Property 
Clerk  at  police  headquarters  ;  but  when  the  plunderers  are  arraigned  next  day 
before  a  magistrate,  they  have  the  easy  task  of  answering  an  intangible  su8> 
picion. 

They  were  found  in  possession  of  goods  supposed  to  have  been,  and  which 
had  in  point  of  £ict  been  stolen  ;  and  the  police  rarely  fail  to  discover  to  a  moral 
cert^nty  the  precise  cargo  from  which  they  had  been  purloined.  But  the  legal 
pr«iiK)f  theft  is  as  rarely  obtained,  for  the  magistrates  stick  to  the  precise  tech- 
%y  of  the  law,  which  is  perhaps  right  enough,  and  demand  that  the  property 
The  positively  identified.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  importer  shall  testify  that 
on  the  night  the  thieves  were  taken  he  lost  property  precisely  similar  in  quality 
26 
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and  quantity  to  that  found  in  their  possession,  but  he  must  swear  absoli^tely  to 
his  ownership  of  the  property  thus  found.  One  grain  of  ooiiee,  sugar,  or  rice^ 
or  one  bale  of  cotton  with  the  wrapper  stripped  oS,  is  too  nnuch  like  every  other 
grain  or  bale  to  permit  a  conscientious  person  to  take  such  an  oath«  So  the  case 
falls,  the  prisoners  afe  discharged,  and,  being  prompt  to  demand  the  return  of 
their  property,  as  they  call  it,  the  courts  are  compelled  to  foUow  the  technicality 
to  its  logical  conclusion  and  comply  with  the  demand. 

Sergeant  Edwin  O'Brien,  who  is  the  most  ezperieaced  and  valuable  of  the 
harbor  police,  during  last  year  made  fifty-«even  arrests  upon  the  river,  in  everj 
one  of  which  cases  he  captured  noted  thieves  having  in  their  possession  at  the 
time  property  which  had  undoubtedly  just  been  stolen  ;  and  yet  be  secured  but 
three  convictions  out  of  the  whole  number.  In  all  these  cases  the  prisoners  hpd 
stolen,  as  usual,  in  bulk,  transferring  to  bags  of  their  own— «a  process  teohnicalljr 
called  ''skinning";  and  as  they  thus  left  behiad  trade-marks  which  oould  be 
sworn  to,  the  owners  were  unable  to  identify  except  i|i  the  three  cases  where 
consciences  were  stretched  to  the  point  of  making  oath  to  the  property  itseil 

Some  years  ago,  however,  the  thieves  Were  oaught  in  an  unexpected  trap,  and 
numbers  of  them  compelled  to  do  the  State  considerable  servke.  They  were 
jest  then  particularly  attentive  to  ships  anchored  at  Quarantine,  and,  having  a 
long  pull  before  they  could  reach  a  covert,  were  very  often  captured  with  their 
plunder.  But  in  every  case  the  question  of  identity  baffled  the  law,  and  the  sole 
result  of  police  interference  was  the  relief  of  the  thieves  from  the  severe  manual 
labor  of  getting  their  spoils  to  a  market,  as  the  police  took  possession  of  goods 
as  well  as  thieves,  and  brought  both  to  the  city,  where  they  were  speedily  com- 
pelled to  surrender  both.  But  at  last  O'Brien  hit  upon  the  happy  thought  of 
igiiering  the  larceny  and  prosecuting  the  ovtlaws  for  violating  the  Quarantine 
biea  in  boarding  vessels  under  surveillance ;  and,  being  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain the  proof  in  severad  instances,  got  his  prisoners  convicted,  and  thus  fright- 
ened their  fellows  off  the  Quarantine  grounds.  In  some  other  cases  the  Uiieves 
have  been  circumvented,  when  found  in  possession  of  stolen  goods,  by  abandon- 
ing the  charge  of  larceny  and  pressing  that  of  smuggling ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  thieves  were  unable  to  say  when  or  where  they  paid  duties,  and  so  lost  their 
plunder,  the  goods  being  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  The  mention  of  these 
£u:ts  has  been  made  solely  with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to 
bring  these  maranders  to  any  kind  of  punishment. 

Among  the  first-class  river  thieves  whose  methods  and  dangers  have  beea 
told,  there  are  some  who  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  their  fellows  as  desperate 
and  successful  outlaws.  James  Lowry  and  Tom  Geigan,  two  of  ^is  class,  are 
j-elics  of  the  Saul  and  Howlett  gang,  to  which  th^  belonged  as  ^  kids,"  bein^^ 
rthen  mere  boys  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  but  already  noted  for  aptitude  in 
•crime.  During  the  seventeen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  terrible  epoch 
they  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  harbor  depredations  whenever  at  liberty^ 
Both  luive  often  been  arrested ;  both  have  been  subjected  to  several  brief  terms 
of  imprisonment  and  have  returned,  to  be  again,  as  they  have  been  all  these  jrears, 
the  terrors  of  the  East  river.  During  their  long  CMeers  they  have  stolon  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars;  yet  they  have  always 
lived  on  scanty  allowance,  and,  it  is.  said,  are  as  poor  now  as  when  they  served 
Saul  and  Howlett  by  crawling  into  cabin  windows.  Both  are  men  of  extmordi- 
•nary  physical  powers,  which  are  yet  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  their  years  of 
exposure,  during  which  they  have  scarcely  been  visited  by  the  rheumatism,  which 
is  the  common  and  most  terrible  foe  of  all  their  tribe,  as  it  cripples  and  drives 
>out  of  the  vocation  more  river  thieves  by  seventy  times  seven  than  the  law  ever 
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did  or  ever  caa.    Both  are  men  who  have  made  thievery  an  art,  and  have  prac- 
tised it  with  supreme  indifference  to  everything  but  their  own  safety  and  profit. 

Some  years  ago  a  cruel  act  of  piracy  was  committed  on  a  vessel  off  Riker's 
Island.  The  ship  was  boarded  by  thieves,  who,  finding  themselves  discovered  and 
resisted,  killed  the  mate  and  shot  the  captain  as  he  w|is  coming  up  the  compan- 
ion-way, inflicting  a  serious  wound.  Lowry  was  arrested  for  complicity  in  this 
crime,  bat  the  proof  was  defective  and  he  was  finally  discharged ;  but  whether 
guilty  or  not,  he  has  never  evinced  much  reluctance  to  resort  to  violence  to 
secure  his  safely.  Like  all  his  fellows,  he  has  had  frequent  rencontres  with  the 
police,  where  shots  have  been  exeiianged  between  the  parties;  but  as  this  inter- 
change of  bullets  has  always  been  at  long  range  and  in  the  darkness  of  a  wild 
uight,  wounds  have  rarely  been  inflicted  by  them  on  either  side.  In  these  ai&ini 
Lowry  and  Getgan  have  been  no  better  or  worse  than  their  comrades,  and  their 
preeminence  is  due  rather  to  their  long  service  and  uniform  success  as  thieves 
than  to  any  specially  noteworthy  deeds«v  Lowry,  however,  seems  to  be  bent 
just  now  on  distinctive  renown,  as  he  has  become  so  embittered  by  police  inteiv 
ference  that  he  has  sent  word  to  O^Briea  that  he  will  kill  him  when  he  next 
attempts  to  arrest  him. 

In  addition  to  these  staple  thieves — to  invent  a  name  for  them — there  are 
other  classes  equally  annoying  to  general  shipping ;  and  chief  among  them  are 
the  tackle  thieves.  These  are  amt>ng  the  most  forlorn  of  pilferers,  whose  ambi- 
tioii  never  soars  above  the  purloining  of  rope  enc)s,  blocks,  and  other  small  arti- 
cfes  which  can  be  picked  up  on  thd  decks  of  ships,  which  are  of  little  value  in 
themselves,  and  must  be  disposed  of  by  the  thieves  for  the  merest  pittance. 
These  thieves  generally  select  vessels  ancliored  in  the  stream  for  their  opera- 
tions, clamber  up  the  sides  with  the  agility  of  practised  athletes,  noiselessly 
gather  whatever  booty  is  at  hand,  and,  slinking  away  as  stealthily  as  they  came, 
are  rarely  detected  on  board. 

Another  gang  is  called  the  "  Daybreak  Boys,'*  from  the  £sbct  that  none  of  them 
are  a  dozen  years  of  age,  and  that  they  always  select  the  hour  of  dawn  for  their 
depredations,  which  are  excl naively  confined  to  the  small  craft  moored  in  the  East 
river  just  below  Hell  Gate.  They  find  the  men  on  these  vesseb  locked  in  the 
deep  sleep  of  exhaustion,  the  result  of  their  severe  labors  of  the  day ;  and  as 
there  are  no  watchmen,  they  meet  little  difficulty  in  rifling  not  only  the  vessels 
but  the  persons  of  those  on  board.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  watch  or 
money,  it  is  sure  to  disappear  ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  one  of  tliese  ves- 
sels has  been  robbed  of  every  portable  article  on  board,  including  every  article 
of  ciotffing,  and  the  crew  have  awakened  in  the  morning  to  find  themselves  in 
the  distressing  dilemma,  as  to  clothing,  of  Falstaff's  company.  While  this  spe- 
cies of  robbery  is  extremely  provoking  and  a  great  hardship  to  the  poor  men 
who  are  its  victims,  it  brings  little  profit  to  the  precocious  thieves,  who  will  fre- 
quently obtain  only  coarse  sustenance  for  a  day  in  exchange  for  a  boat-load  of 
plunder,  which  costs  them  several  hours  of  hard  labor  to  steal  and  get  to  the 
junkman  who  buys  It 

Very  different  from  theae  abject  "  Daybreak  Boys,"  both  in  the  method  and 
results  of  the  thefts,  is  another  class,  which  is  perhaps  the  meanest  of  all,  as  it 
takes  its  booty  b^  indirections  which  defy  the  law.  "  There  are  no  thieves  on 
the^e  waters,"  say  the  police,  "so  bad  as  the  lightermen ;"  and  they  will  cite 
stttbbom  facts  to  show  how  these  trusted  servitors  of  commerce  h^tbitually  and 
flagrantly  betray  their  trusts.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  sorely  tempted, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  came  off  altogether  with  clean  hands.  Taking  on 
cargoes  at  Harbeck*s  stores,  Brooklyn,  to  be  transported  to  the  foot  of  Thirty* 
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fourth  street,  North  river,  for  shipment  by  rail,  they  have  exclusive  charge  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise  for  a  time  long  enough  to  deplete  every  pack- 
age of  a  quantity  so  small  that  the  abstraction  is  not  noticed ;  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  thefts  are  enormous,  and  give  rise  to  acrid  disputes  and  often  to  litiga- 
tion between  sellers  and  buyers,  on  account  of  discrepancies  in  weight.  The 
loss  in  every  bag  of  coffee  of  a  pound  in  weight  between  the  importers*  wharf 
and  the  railroad  pier  is  a  marvel  impossible  to  explain  if  the  lightermen  honestly 
perform  their  functions ;  but  this  obvious  explanation  of  a  constantly-recurring 
fact  is  one  which  all  parties  unite  in  ignoring. 

Such  in  brief  and  general  terms  are  the  several  classes  of  harbor  thieves  as  they 
exist  to-day ;  and  each  class  is  to  be  credited  with  some  speciaTIy  notable  crimes. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  cases  is  also  one  of  the  most  recent.  The 
mate  of  a  schooner  trading  to  Brazil,  when  last  at  Para,  having  his  eye  open  to  a 
speculation  on  private  account,  purchased  four  splendid  anacondas,  one  being 
twenty-one  feet  in  length,  one  fifteen  feet,  and  the  other  two  fourteen  feet  each. 
He  escaped  all  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  with 
his  snakes  all  in  fine  condition.  The  news  of  the  extraordinary  arrival  spread 
with  great  rapidity  among  the  dealers  in  such  articles,  and  during  his  first  day  in 
port  the  mate  had  numerous  advantageous  offers  for  his  reptiles.  He  toyed 
with  all,  however,  hoping  for  something  better ;  but  among  the  bidders  were  two 
men  who  were  especially  pertinacious,  and  at  last  forced  from  him  a  refusal  of 
the  snakes  until  next  morning,  and  got  him  to  accept  five  dollars  to  bind  the 
bargain.  That  night  six  men  in  two  small  boats  went  alongside  the  schooner, 
and,  getting  on  board,  administered  chloroform  to  the  captain,  whom  they  found 
asleep  in  the  cabin,  and  then  removing  the  hatches  got  out  the  box  containing 
the  snakes  and  carried  it  ashore.  The  police,  of  course,  having  little  difficulty 
in  working  up  such  a  case  as  this,  speedily  had  snakes  and  thieves  in  custody. 
But  the  pirates,  even  under  such  untoward  circumstances,  proved  themselves 
shrewder  than  the  law ;  for  it  then  appeared  that  the  men  who  had  paid  five 
dollars  to  bind  the  bargain  for  the  purchase  were  noted  river  thieves,  who  led 
the  raid  on  the  schooner  and  in  whose  possession  the  serpents  were  found. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  claimed  to  be  bona  fide  holders,  and  the  aflair 
was  held  to  be  a  civil  one  ;  the  mate,  being  denied  the  redress  of  criminal  pro- 
cess, was  worsted  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  and  lost  his  snakes. 

Another  notable  case  was  an  unusual  achievement  of  the  Daybreak  Boys,  four 
of  whom,  prowling  on  the  North  river  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  happened  to  come 
upon  a  small  boat  containing  three  small  boys  out  for  a  pleasure  sail.  The 
young  thieves,  in  the  true  spirit  of  piracy,  pulled  alongside,  and,  by  the  utterance 
of  many  oaths  and  the  brandishing  of  several  knives,  cowed  the  boys  into  sub- 
missiveness  while  they  robbed  them  of  their  pocket  money  and  the  silver  watch  one 
of  them  had.  Two  of  the  thieves  then  took  possession  of  the  boat,  and,  taking  two 
of  the  boys  with  them,  while  the  other  was  put  ashore  on  the  piratical  crafl,  made 
them  row  to  the  foot  of  Thirty-fourth  street  It  happened,  however,  on  their  ar- 
rival, that  a  detective  officer  whom  one  of  the  boy-prisoners  knew  was  on  the  pier, 
and  his  aid  being  invoked  the  infant  thieves  were  taken  in  charge ;  and  their  two 
companions  being  subsequently  arrested,  the  piracy  ended  in  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  all  concerned  in  it. 

It  is  important  to  commerce  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  know 

wliat  means  have  been  adopted  to  limit  the  depredations  of  marauders  who  have 

'  3wn  to  be  active,  audacious,  and  successful  to  a  degree  that  makes  them 

danger,  although  so  few  in  number.     Prior  to  1857,  when  the  metropoli- 

%e  was  established,  there  was  no  police  protection  whatever  to  the  ship- 
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ping  in  the  harbor.  Shortly  after  that  event  the*  harbor  police  was  instituted 
upon  a  plan  that  gave  the  largest  possible  amount  of  protection  with  the  force 
and  appliances  at  h&nd.  There  was  a  station-house  on  shore,  and  the  force  was 
subjected  in  all  respects  to  the  rules  governing  the  land  police,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  being  that  the  harbor  men  patrolled  the  rivers  and  bay  in 
small  boats  instead  of  walking  the  streets.  There  were  fifty-seven  men  in  the 
command,  which  enabled  the  captain  to  have  at  least  six  boats  constantly  on  pa- 
trol. These  were  of  course  inadequate  to  give  absolute  protection  to  the  extended 
water  front  of  the  city,  but  were  so  great  an  improvement  on  no  protection  at  all 
that  there  was  immediately  a  very  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of  rob- 
beries. This  system  of  water  police  had  thoroughly  proved  its  efficiency  and 
was  being  rapidly  improved,  when  the  Commissioners  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
thieves  by  its  abrogation  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  system.  The  shore  house 
was  abandoned,  the  force  reduced,  and  a  steamer  provided  which  was  to  make 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  run  down  or  pick  up  all  the  thieves  as  fast  as  they  came 
out  of  their  holes,  and  generally  make  river  robbery  an  impossibility.  But  the 
boaty^when  brought  into  use,  had  great  difficulty  in  making  headway  against  a 
strong  tide,  was  never  fast  except  when  tied  to  the  pier,  showed  FalstaflPs  "alacri- 
ty in  sinking,"  and  speedily  became,  as  she  remained  to  the  end,  the  laughing- 
stock of  thieves  and  honest  men  alike.  During  the  ten  years  she  was  in  ser- 
vice she  was  instrumental  in  making  but  one  arrest,  and  that  was  due  rather  to 
the  stupidity  of  the  thieves  than  the  prowess  of  the  steamer. 

But  so  far  as  interfering  with  piratical  operations  is  concerned,  the  result 
would  necessarily  have  been  the  same  with  any  large  vessel.  Captain  James 
Todd,  who  has  been  in  command  of  the  harbor  police  almost  constantly  since  its 
establishment,  although  doing  his  best  to  utilize  his  large  steamer,  has  been 
forced  to  do  all  his  effective  work  by  small  row-boats.  No  thief  is  so  clumsy 
that  he  cannot  keep  clear  of  large  steamers  under  all  circumstances,  and  none 
so  adroit  that  he  can  ever  be  sure  of  escaping  the  row-boats  which  follow  him 
into  slips,  under  piers,  behind  ships,  and  into  all  his  coverts.  The  steamer 
has  therefore  been  exclusively  employed  in  spending  the  public  money,  in  which 
she  has  been  remarkably  successful,  in  displaying  the  city  flag  in  the  harbor^ 
and  in  making  a  great  "  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing ;"  and  all  the  real 
work  has  be^n  done,  as  it  always  must  be  done,  by  small  boats.  This  service, 
with  the  small  force  allowed  since  the  introduction  of  the  steamer,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  work  miracles,  is  one  of  extrisme  hardship  and  very  inadequately  per- 
formed. In  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  currents  around  New  York, 
the  tide  being  flood  only  four  hours,  while  it  is  ebb  eight  hours  in  the  North 
river,  makes  the  patrolling  of  that  river,  which  includes  miles  of  piers,  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty ;  while  the  greater  facilities  for  thieving  on  the  East  river,  where 
tidal  hardships  are  not  encountered,  renders  the  surveillance  of  that  side  no  less 
onerous  than  the  other.  Only  one  boat  can  be  sent  out  on  each  river  at  a  time,  and 
as  it  must  enter  all  the  slips  at  night,  the  tour  of  duty  of  six  hours  is  frequently 
exhausted  before  the  boat  has  traversed  more  than  half  the  space  allotted  it 

Harbor  thievery  can  never  be  wholly  extinguished,  but  it  can  be  most  ham- 
pered by  a  return,  with  on^  important  modification,  to  the  organization  of  the 
harbor  police  originally  adopted.  The  numerical  force  should  be  at  least  fifty, 
including  officers ;  there  should  be  the  station-house  ashore,  as  before ;  the 
iMamboat  should  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  steam  launches  should  be  sub- 
fttuted  for  row-boats  for  patrolling  purposes.  With  these  changes,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration,  the  harbor  thieves  would 
find  their  occupation  almost  entirely  gone.  Edward  Crapsey.  . 
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THE  6th  of  December,  1492— tbe  6th  of  December,  1869.  Tivo  eventful 
days  in  the  calendar  of  San  Domingo  !  On  the  first  named  Christopher 
Columbus  landed  on  its  shores,  the  flag  of  Spain  was  hoisted,  and  that  power 
claimed  the  island  by  the  right  of  discovery.  On  the  last  named  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  unfurled,  and  the  bay  of  Samana  was  formally  taken  pos- 
session of  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  that  portion  of  the  island  to  the 
American  Government. 

The  history /)f  San  Domingo  durfng  this  long  interval  fills  many  volumes, 
whose  contents  are  as  interesting  as  the  pages  of  romance.  For  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  years  this  little  "  continent  in  miniature  "  struggled  between 
war  and  peace,  despotism  and  independence,  slavery  and  freedom.  By  her  own 
heroic  efforts  she  has  defied  the  military  power  of  Spairi,  she  has  broken  the 
shackles  of  her  bondsmen,  she  has  quelled  insurrections  at  home  and  resisted 
aggressions  from  abroad.  Her  deeds  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  her 
most  jealous  rivals,  while  her  trials  have  wmng  expressions  of  sympatliy  from 
her  most  indifferent  neighbors.  ^ 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  dwell  upon  the  recorded  history  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  to  tell  the  unwritten  story  of  the  recent  efforts  to  make 
her  a  portion  of  the  American  Union. 

For  seventy  years  the  island  seems  to  have  been  gradually  gravitating 
toward  us,  and  various  Administrations  have  nranifested  a  deep  interest  in  its 
acquisition.  The  first  ofllcer  who  went  there  with  this  object  in  view  was  Mr. 
Hogan,  who  was  appointed  a  commissioner  by  Mr.  Polk  In  1845.  The  neTrt 
was  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  D.  D.  Porter  of  the  Navy,  who  visited  the  island  in 
the  following  year.  In  1854,  Captain  (afterwards  Major-General)  Mc(JIellan  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Pierce  to  make  an  examination  of  the  country  and  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  Samana  Bay,  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles,"  and  other  important  har- 
bors. The  same  year  the  President  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  general  treaty  with  the  Republic.  Mr.  Seward,  then  Assistant  JSecretary  of 
State,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  fsland  during  the  Administration  of  Mr.  John- 
son in  1867. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Grant  a  commissioner  from  San 
Domingo  arrived,  and  represented  at  length  the  views  of  Baez  and  the  senti- 
ment of  his  people  in  regard  to  the  many  advantages  which  they  believed  would 
result  from  the  union  of  the  two  republics.  The  President  listened  pati^tly  to 
his  statements,  but  gave  the  matter  no  further  consideration  at  the  time.  * 

It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  pursue  such  a  course,  under  existtng  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  frequently  In  conversation  expressed  himself  as  opposed 
to  annexing  territory  merely  ita  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  undeviating 
policy,  or  because  the  terms  might  be  considered  pecuniarily  advantageous  to 
our  Government  He  believed  that  each  proposition  having  in  view  thi«  end 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  each  case  decided  according  to  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  the  nation  at  the  time.  The  most  ean^st  annex- 
ationists had  recently  had  their  enthusiasm  frozen  by  the  icebergs  of  Alaska, 
and  it  had  not  yet  had  thne  to  thaw.  During  the  discussion  of  the  proposition  to 
annex  St  Thomas  the  ardor  of  the  most  liberal  extensionists  had  cooled  as 
suddenly  as  the  lava  of  its  volcanoes,  and  their  feith  had  been  shaken  as  violently 
as  was  the  island  by  its  earthquakes.    The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  appeared 
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highly  desirable  in  itself,  but  the  time  looked  unpropitious,  and  the  ignorant 
population  seemed  without  close  examination  to  offer  a  serious  objection. 

Some  time  afterward,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  discovered  that 
great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  project  by  m^ny  public  nfen,  and  ih  June, 
1S69,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  out  a  Commissioner  to  obtain  information 
from  accurate  and  trustworthy  sources.  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Hunt,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  and  a  gentleman  In  every  way  qualified  for  the  mission,  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  Sudden  illness  deprived  the  Government  of  his 
services  as  he  was  about  sailing  from  New  York. 

In  July  of  that  year  a  second  commissioner  from  Baez  called  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  same  errand  as  the  first  He  presented  his  views  with  so  much  force, 
and  sustained  his  arguments  with  such  convincing  proofs,  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  determined  to  delay  no  longer  in  sending  out  a  commissioner. 
The  circumstance  which  probably  produced  a  greater  influence  than  any  other 
was  a  message  from  Baez,  stating  that  his  people  had  fully  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  they  could  no  longer  preserve  their  independent  form  of  government,  and 
that  if  their  overtures  were  rejected  by  the  United  States,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  protection  of  some  other  powerful  nation. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  this  mission  should  be  a  strictly  confidential 
one.  It  was  due  to  Baez  tliat,  in  case  the  negotiations  were  unsuccessful,  he 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  unpopularity  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  such 
an  undertaking.  Besides,  a  loan  had  recently  been  negotiated  in  England  by 
the  Dominican  Republic,  known  as  the  **  Hartmont  loan,*'  to  the  amount  of 
;^450,ooo  artcrling.  The  terms  of  this  loan  were  exceedingly  disadvantageous 
to  the  borrowers.  The  bonds  were  secured  by  the  import  and  export  duties 
from  two  of  the  principal  ports,  and  the  Government  royalty  from  the  taking  of 
g«ano  from  Alta  Vela  and  the  working  of  the  coal  mines  and  forests  of  Skmana. 
Certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  ^£50,000  were  required  for  every 
;f  38,000  paid.  Only  ;£38,ooo  had  been  received,  but  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled jinder  the  contract  to  accept  so  much  of  the  balai^ce  as  might  be  paid  in 
before  the  ist  of  January,  1870.  If  the  island  were  to  be  annexed,  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  the  incumbrance  of  a  debt  as  light  as  possible.  The  probability 
was  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  more  of  the  loan  would  reach  the 
island  within  the  prescribed  time  ;  yet,  if  it  were  known  that  a  project  of  annexa* 
tion  was  in  contemplation,  the  payments  would  no  doubt  be  forced  upon  the 
Dominicans,  in  the  belief  that  the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to  assume 
the  debt 

For  these  reasons  the  President  selected  for  this  delicate  mission  a  trusted 
officer  of  his  Own  household,  One  who  had  served  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
whose  acknowledged  integrity  of  character  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
conduct  of  th^  mission  would  bt  above  all  reproach.  So  quietly  did  Genera] 
Babcock  make  his  preparations  that  he  reached  San  DonHngo  before  any  one 
suspected  his  destination,  and  secured  the  basis  of  an  important  treaty  without 
the  real  object  of  his  mission  being  discovered. 

He  sailed  ft-om  New  York  on  the  loth  of  July,  and  returned  on  the  15th  of 
September.  During  that  time  he  inspected  the  most  important  harbors,  and 
visited  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  interior.  By  his  skill,  hi!»  franknfess, 
and  the  prestige  of  his  position,  he  made  a  highly  fevorable  impression  upon  both 
the  officials  and  the  people  of  the  island,  and  obtained  terms  for  the  basis  of  a 
treaty  as  advantageous  to  the  United  States  as  if  they  had  been  dictated  at 
Washington. 

General  Babcock's  report  was  so  favorable,  and  the  result  of  his^ission  so 
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important,  that  a  much  deeper  interest  was  now  maoifested  in  the  subject  bj 
both  the  President  and  the  Secretar)'  of  State.  The  reports  of  previous  com- 
missioners on  the  files  of  the  departments  were  attentively  read,  the  history 
&f  the  island  was  carefully  studied,  statistics  of  trade  and  the  channels  of  com- 
merce were  closely  examined,  and  Ihe  more  the  measure  was  discussed  tlie  more 
its  advantages  became  apparent. 

The  following  are  among  the  reasons  which  removed  the  last  remaining  ob- 
jections, and  gradually  transformed  the  most  earnest  opposers  of  the  measure 
into  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates :  ' 

The  Dominican  portion  of  the  island  was  found  to  contain  nearly  30,000 
square  miles  and  less  than  150,000  inhabitants,  or  about  five  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  Unlike  the  other  islands,  it  presents  a  vast  territory  with  a  population  so 
sparse  that  it  may  be  entirely  disregarded.  As  the  President's  practical  mind 
presented  the  matter  to  a  Senator:  '*  San  Domingo  is  as  large  as  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  together,  and  has  less  than  150,- 
000  people.  Vevmont  alone  has  over  300,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  it  is  con- 
sidered a  very  sparsely  settled  State."  The  people,  though  ignorant,  have  al- 
ways been  honest  and  exceedingly  tolerant  in  regard  to  religion.  Commissioner 
Hogan  reports  that  he  put  the  following  question  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  San  Domingo  and  received  the  subjoined  answer  signed  by  seventy- 
two  members  of  the  congregation : 

Qugsticn,  I  am  inibnned  that  under  the  goTerament  of  the  Dombican  Republic  a  nott  liberal  q>irit 
txisU  toward  the  rcligioua  part  of  iu  dtiaens,  and  that  man  i«  left  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  hit  own  conscience  without  molestation  or  interferenc*  as  to  secu  or  colors.  AnntMr.  It  is  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure  that  we  do  assure  you  that  the  above  information  is  most  unexceptionally  true,  as  was  ex- 
emplified on  the  3d  of  March,  1844.  a  feMT'days  aAer  the  occurrence  of  the  revolution,  we  being  in  a  great  state 
•f  confusion,  not  knowing  what  would  be  our  &te,  owing  to  the  difference  of  our  religion.  The  native  mhab* 
itants  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  pacify  us,  and  the  Provisional  Government  sent  as  a  message  in  tht 
which  they  made  known  to  us  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions  toward  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
respect  and  protect  us  in  all  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights ;  %hich  promise  has  been  most  &ithfuUy 
observed. 

The  country  abounds  in  rich  mines  of  gold,  copper,  coal,  lead,  rock-salt,  iron, 
and  deposits  of  nitre.  Sugar,  coflfee,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  cocoa  can  be 
produced  with  as  little  labor  as  upon  any  portion  of  the  earth  ;  while  plantain, 
vanilla,  potatoes,  corn,  and  other  minor  articles  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  mahogany,  satinwood,  live  oak,  lignumvitae,  palm, 
and  other  valuable  varieties  of  wood.  It  is  believed  also  that  quinine  can  be 
produced — an  article  indispensable  in  war,  but  for  which  we  are  now  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries.  Tropical  fruits,  dyewoods,  and  spices  can  be  raised  in 
unlimited  quantities,  and  the  country  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of 
10,000,000  in  luxury.  At  one  period  the  productions  surpassed  those  of  the  entire 
island  of  Cuba.  The  climate  is  singularly  healthful,  and  the  different  elevations 
of  land  give  every  variety  of  temperature.  It  seems  prepared  by  nature  as  a 
winter  resort  for  invalids.  **  Its  vast  and  secure  bays,*'  says  Mr.  Hogan,  "  would 
afford  shelter  for  the  congregated  navies  of  the  worla.  Its  position  renders  this 
magnificent  island  one  of  the  most  admirable  positions  which  the  world  can  6k- 
hibit  for  a  commercial  emporium." 

In  speaking  of  Samana  Bay,  General  McClellan  says:  **The  largest  ships 
of  the  line  can  enter  it  with  the  utmost  e^se,  and  find  .secure  anchorage  within, 
entirely  out  of  cannon  range  from  vessels  outside  the  keys  ; "  and  again  :  "  It  has 
great  advantages  over  others  with  regard  to  health  and  defence."  Admiral  Por- 
ter's report  states:  "Have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  population,  who  are 
peaceful,  orderly,  and  committing  few  crimes.     Theft  almost  unknown. ' 
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An  immense  coastwise  commerce  will  spring  up,  which  will  restore  our  lost 
merchant  marine.  A  harbor  there  is  necessary  as  a  coal  station.  The  produc- 
tion of  articles  which  we  now  so  largely  import  will  greatly  reduce  the  balance 
of  trade  against  us.  One-sixth  of  our  present  imports  ate  the  products  of  slave 
labor.  By  obtaining  tropical  soil  we  can  raise  these  articles  ourselves.  A 
thorough  development  of  the  immense  resources  of  this  island  will  entice  labor- 
ers from  those  adjoining,  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  will  have  to  abolish  slavery 
in  order  to  retain  their  laborers.  A  valuable  market  will  be  afforded  for  the  n<a- 
chinery  of  the  East  and  the  breadstufis  of  the  West.  The  adjacent  islands  will 
also  be  compelled  to  use  our  machinery  in  order  to  compete  with  San  Domingo. 
It  will  be  the  entering  wedge  in  severing  Cuba  from  Spain.  Should  success  at- 
tend our  efforts  io  making  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  hold  the  island  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
As  a  refinement  of  logic,  the  argument  has  been  presented  that  all  the  West  In- 
dia islands  have  been  formed  from  the  dibris  which  is  washed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  of  right  belong  to  us.  While  no  one  possessed 
of  a  due  regard  for  truth  will  accuse  the  Yankee  of  a  disposition  to  despoil  his 
neighbor^  yet  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  go  fur- 
ther after  what  he  regards  as  his  own.  The  acquisition  is  an  adherence  to  the 
"Monroe  doctrine."  Should  we  reject  the  prize,  we  could  not  with  a  very  good 
grace  act  the  part  of  the  "dog  in  the  manger,"  and  deny  the  right  of  the  Do- 
minicans to  seek  protection  under  a  European  flag.  Apprehensions  in  this  re- 
spect haVe  several  times  been  aroused  during  the  negotiations.  A  communica* 
tion  was  exhibited  from  a  Dominican  official  in  Europe,  stating  that  a  first-class 
power  stood  ready  to  offer  $2,000,000  for  the  island  in  case  of  rejection  by  the 
United  States.  More  recently,  upon  the  rumor  that  Baez  had  committed  sui- 
cide, a  member  of  the  British  Ministry  telegraphed  a  day  or  two  after  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  report  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  half  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  grown  rich  from  their  East  or  West  India  possessions. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Dominicans  neither  demanded  that  the  Republic 
should  be  admitted  as  a  State,  that  if  admitted  as  a  territory  Baez  should  be 
made  Governor,  nor  that  any  of  their  officers  should  be  appointed  to  Federal  po- 
sitions. The  price  named  for  the  purchase,  $1,500,000,  was  barely  sufficient  to 
cover  the  value  of  their  forts,  arsenals,  barracks,  custom-houses,  navy-yards, 
docks,  etc  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Dominicans  should  pay  their  entire  debt 
out  of  this  sum  ;  and  to  guard  against  failure  to  comply  with  this  portion  of  the 
treaty,  the  United  States  was  given  a  lien  upon  the  public  lands,  constituting 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  island. 

With  such  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  improve  the  commercial  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  countless  advan- 
tages to  follow  annexation,  the  President  would  have  been  recreant  to  the  high 
trust  confided  in  him  if  he  had  not  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  prize. 
A  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  Republic  was  soon  prepared,  upon  the  basis 
agreed  upon,  and  also  a  convention  for  the  lease  of  the  Bay  of  Samana  for  fifty 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $150,000.  This  sum  was  to  be  paid  at  once,  $100.- 
000  in  gold  coin  and  $50,000  in  arms,  clothing,  etc.  In  case  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  this  first  yearly  payment  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid 
for  the  island. 

One  important  item  of  the  treaty  was  the  provision  that  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple should  give  a  free  expression  of  their  will  in  regard  to  annexation  within  four 
months  from  the  date  of  signing.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  indi- 
vitlual  being  influenced  by  a  promise  of  pecuniary  reward,  an  express  stipulation 
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was  inserted  that,  after  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Republic  should  **  make 
no  grants  or  concessions  of  lands  or  rights  in  landd,  and  contract  no  further 
debts."  In  fact,  the  treaty  was  a  model  instrument  of  its  kind.  The  Secretary  of 
State  omitted  no  desirable  provision,  left  no  opportunity  for  fraud,  and  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  ambiguity  in  its  construction.  The  fir?rt  year's  rent  was 
paid  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  an  appropriation  made  during  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo.  * 

On  the  loth  of  November,  1869,  General  Babcock  sailed  again  for  San  Do- 
mingo, carrying  with  him  the  treaty,  and  returned  on  the  l8th  of  the  following 
December,  after  having  witnessed  the  signing  of  that  instrument  and  having 
taken  formal  possession  of  the  Bay  of  Samana. 

The  election  was  held  the  following  February.  It  was  a  perfectly  free  ex- 
pression jof  the  popular  will,  and  resulted  in  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  favor 
of  annexation.  There  were  15,169  votes  cast  for  the  measure  and  less  than  400 
against  it,  making  those  polled  in  opposition  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Even  Cabral,  a  former  revolutionary  President,  who  had  lately  been  conducting 
a  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  mountains,  has  communicated  his  acquiescence  in  the 
proposed  annexation. 

The  1st  of  January  arrived,  and  no  more  of  the  Hartmont  loan  had  been  pre- 
♦  sented  for  acceptance.  The  President  now  felt  that  the  chief  reason  for  reti- 
cence no  longer  existed.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  waive  the  usual  etiquette 
and  visit  Mr.  Sumner  at  his  residence,  in  order  to  explain  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  treaty  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom 
the  measure  would  be  referred  by  the  Senate.  ^Hls  object  could  not  have  been 
to  persuade  Mr.  Sumner  to  advocate  the  treaty,  for  the  Senator  was  everywhere 
believed  to  be  irrevocably  committed  to  the  policy  of  annexation.  In  hts  able 
and  interesting  article  entitled  "Prophetic  Voices  about  America,  a  Mono- 
graph," which  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  September,  1867,  after 
discussing  the  glory  of  America  resulting  from  her  increase  of  domain,  he  con- 
cludes as  follows  :  "  The  name  of  republic  will  be  exalted  until  every  neighbor, 
yielding  to  irresistible  attraction,  will  seek  a  new  life  in  becoming  a  part  of  the 
great  whole,  and  national  example  will  be  more  puissant  than  army  or  navy  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world.^  In  his  celebrated  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  for  $7,000,000— a  measure  urged  by  4n  Administration  to  which 
he  was  violently  opposed — he  enumerated'  "  our  territorial  acquisitions  "  as 
"among  the  landmarks  of  our  history,"  and  declared  that  "our*  city  can  be  noth- 
ing les.s  than  the  North  American  continent  with  its  gates  on  all  the  surround- 
ing seas."  Being  an  acknowledged  friend  of  the  negro,  it  was  not  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  he  would  welcome  any  effort  to  protect  a  weak  repulilic  of  colored 
people,  and  be  glad  to  acquire  free  tropical  territory,  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  our  feeding  longer  upon  the  fruits  of  slave  labor. 

After  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Sumner,  at  which  Colonel  John  W.  Forney 
was  present,  the  President  left  the  house  in  the  full  belief  that  Mr.  Sumner  was 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  stated  to  his  friends  that  the  Senator  indicated  to  him 
that  he  would  support  the  measure.  Colonel  Forney,  as  well  as  General  Bab- 
cock, who  carried  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to  Mr.  Sumner  a  few  days  after,  left  his 
house  with  the  same  impression,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letters,  which 
were  produced  in  the  recent  Senatorial  debate : 

WAsmwoTOW,  Jirae  6,  1870^ 
Mr  Dbak  Gbkbsal:  I  wm  (wesmtat  Mr.  Somnwr's  residence  when  President  Grant  called  and  ex- 
clained  the  Dominicao  treaty  to  the  Senator,  and  although  I  cannot  recall  the  exact  words  of  the  latter.  I  un 
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deistBod  him  to  aay  that  Iw  wodd  checrfiilly  Aipport  the  treaty.  At  the  President's  raqnest  I  remained  to 
hear  his  explanation,  and  I  am  free  to  «dd  that  such  is  mgr  deep  regard  for  Mr.  Snmaer  that  his  iadonemeat 
of  the  treaty  went  rery  for  to  stimulate  roe  in  giving  it  my  own  support*  1  have  ah-eady  said  this  much  to 
ttr.  S.,  who^  however,  claims  that  other  information  since  obtained  has  shaped  his  present  action. 

^  Wasrington,  D.  C,  Junes,  iSya. 

SiK :  lb  reply  to  your  communicatien  of  June  f,  I  would  inform  you- that  en  the  Monday  following  the 
visit  of  fhe  President  to  Senate?  Sumner,  by  direction  of  the  President,  I  went  to  Mr.  Sumner's  residence, 
taking  with  me  the  <Higinal  draft  of  the  Dominican  treaty,  and,  after  reading  the  same  to  Mr.  Snmner  and 
Iffving  him  sod)  explanations  as  I  thought  mif^t  be  of  servioe,  the  Senator,  near  the  close  df  Che  conversa- 
tioB,  volnnteovd  to  say  that  he  could  not  think  of  doing  otherwise  than  Mpporting  the  Administratien  in  this 
matter.  The  Senator  told  me  there  was  no  objection  to  the  instrument  as  a  whole,  but  called  my  attention  to 
the  wording  m  one  article,  which  should,  hi  his  opinion,  correspond  with  the  wording  in  another  article. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Sumnerthe  reasba  why  I  did  not  sign  the  treaty,  that  an  act  of  Congress  forbade  offi- 
cen  af  the  array  and  navy  aooepcing  any  diplomatic  appointmeot  He  remarked  that  he  remembered  the 
act,  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  passed  in  opposition  to  the  secretary  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  that  he  thought 
the  act  very  unjust. 

I  called  upon  the  Senator  a  second  time  a  few  days  before  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  treaty. 

I  met  him  as  he  was  about  leaving  his  residence,  and  the  interview  was  very  short    He  did  not  inform  me  or 

^ve  »•  to  understand  that  his  views  had  m  any  way  changed  regarding  this  matter. 

„„^^„,.^^  O.  E.  Babcock,  United  States  Army. 

Bon.  2.  ChanAec^  United  Stales  SeaoM. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  an  interview  with  the  Senator  about  the  same 
time,  and  so  clearly  did  he  understand  him  to  be  in  favor  of  the  treaty  that  he 
furnished  him  with  all  the  documents  Jje  thought  might  be  of  sei«vioe  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Sumner  denies  the  state- 
ments of  these  gentlemen,  and  during  the  recent  debate  gave  the  following  as 
his  version  of  that  memorable  interview : 

He  [the  President]  proceeded  inth  an  ex]rfanaUoB,  which  I  very  sooo  iKtenrnpted^  aoyinfft  **  By  the 
way,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  hard  to  turn  out  Gevenor  Ashley ;  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Gov« 
emor,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  take  too  great  a  liberty,  Mr.  President,  if  I  read  it.  I  find  it  excellent  and  elo* 
quent,  and  written  with  a  feeling  whioh  interests  me  much."  I  commenced  the  letter  and  read  two  pages  or 
ffiore^  when  I  thought  th ^  President  was  uneasy,  and  I  felt  tiiat  perhaps  I  was  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with 
him  m  my  own  house ;  but  I  was  irresistibly  isnpeiled  by  loyahy  to  an  absent  friend,  while  I  was  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  divertmg  attention  fi-om  the  treaties.  As  conversation  about  Governor  Ashley  subsided  the 
President  returned  to  the  treaties,  leaving  on  my  mind  no  very  strong  idea  of  what  they  proposed,  and  abso- 
luiely  nothing  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  negotiation.  My  reply  was  precise.  Hie  language  is  fixed 
srf>Bolutely  in  my  memory.  **  Mr:  President,"  I  said,  "  I  am  an  Administration  oian,  and  whatever  yon  do 
wUl  always  find  in  me  the  moot  carefttl  and  candid  consideration."    lluMe  were  my  words. 

The  most  unpleasant  of  all  controversies  is  that  which  involves  a  question 
of  veracity,  and  it  is  particularly  disagreeable  when  such  a  question  arises  be- 
tween men  so  eminent  in  the  State.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  In  the  present 
instance,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Prcsideat*s  recollec- 
tion of  this  interview,  and,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  Mr.  Sumner  undoubtedly 
left  the  Executive  under  the  impression  that  he  would  support  the  treaty.  If 
the  Senator  had  occasion  to  change  his  mind  afterwards,  as  Colonel  Forney 
testifies  he  did,  it  waai  certainly  his  privilege  to<!o  so.  It  weuld,  howiever,  have 
spared  him  many  a  severe  criticism  if  he  had  frankly  revealed  to  the  President  his 
e^Jections  to  a  measure  he  k|itw  would  be  pressed  by  an  Administration  which 
fee  profesised  to  sspport.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  claims  of  a 
friend  upon  the  Execiitive  patrcoage  should  have  been  made  paramount  to  the 
discussion  of  an  impoiftant  measure  of  foreign  poHcy,  and  that  there  should  have 
been  such  a  lack  of  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  host  as  an  endeavor  to  divert  his 
'  distinguished  guest  from  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  Americans  usually  manifest 
but  Kttle  interest  in  the  personal  differences  of  public  men,  however  exalted  their 
position;  but  when  the  Chah^nan  of  tlie  Committtfeon  Foreign  Rehitions  inter- 
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rupts  an  interview  of  the  President's  own  seeking,  and  so  far  repels  his  en- 
deavors  to  discuss  national  affairs  that  he  debars  the  Executive  from  holding  a 
personal  conference  with  him  upon  public  measures  without  sacrificing  his  self- 
respect  and  the  dignity  of  his  high  office,  the  serious  question  arises,  how  far 
such  an  attitude,  in  case  of  foreign  complications,  may  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
Republic. 

The  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  loth  of  January.  The  President 
refused  to  change  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Governor  Ashley  of 
Montana,  being  convinced  that  he  was  not  a  fit  person  for  the  position.  Some 
time  after  Mr.  Sumner  requested  the  President  to  remove  General  Andrews, 
United  States  Marshal  of  Massachusetts,  and  appoint  in  his  place  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Phelps,  w'.o  had  written  the  Senator's  biography.  This  the  President  also 
refused,  on  th.  ground  of  its  being  an  injustice  to  General  Andrews,  who  had 
served  gallantly  through  the  war  as  a  volunteer  and  had  afterwards  proved  him- 
self a  highly  efficient  civil  officer.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  services  of  Mr 
Phelps  did  not  entitle  him  to  the  place. 

Rumors  soon  reached  the  Administration  that  Mr.  Sumner  not  only  refused 
to  support  the  treaty,  but  that  he  was  preparing  a  speech  against  it.  These 
were  at  first  discredited,  but  when  the  measure  came  up  for  discussion  the 
rumors  were  more  than  verified.  The  friends  of  the  treaty  were  unable  to  bring 
it  before  the  Senate  for  attion  until  late  in  the  following  May,  and,  as  it  expired 
on  the  29th  of  that  month,  the  contest  was  against  time.  Its  enemies  occupied 
the  floor.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  who  spoke  in  its  favor  only  endangered 
its  passage,  and  it  failed  by  expiration  of  time. 

The  treaty  was  renewed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  again  on  the  31st  of  May. 
The  contest  had  now  commenced  in  earnest  The  friends  of  the  measure 
arrayed  themselves  around  Mr.  Morton,  who  had  charge  of  the  treaty  in  the 
Senate,  while  Mr.  Sumner  set  about  marshalling  a  force  for  the  attack.  His 
army  was  recruited  from  every  locality,  every  shade  of  political  faith,  and  from 
all  parties.  No  parliamentary  device  was  unthought  of,  no  labor  was  omitted, 
and  no  means  untried  to  compass  the  defeat  of  what  was  now  understood  to  be 
the  leading  Administration  measure  of  the  session.  The  treaty  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  again  in  executive  session  in  the  following  June,  and  the  first 
public  debate  which  occurred  in  regard  to  it  was  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  upon 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  of  Davis  Hatch  by  Senator  Ferry,  who  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Hatch  claimed  to  be  an  Anieii- 
can  citizen  who  had  lived  for  s.ome  years  in  San  Domingo.  He  was  arrested  by 
Baez  for  engaging  in  a  revolution  with  Cabral  against  the  government,  tried  and 
condemned  to  death.  His  punishment,  however,  was  commuted  to  banishment. 
His  petition  stated  that  wiien  he  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  this  commuta.- 
tion  he  was  detained  through  the  efforts  of  General  Babcock,  who  feared  he 
might  if  released  give  information  unfavorable  to  the  project  of  annexation. 
Mr.  Hatch  having  once  been  a  resident  of  Connecticut,  Senator  Ferry  naturally 
took  an  interest  in  bis  case,  and  presented  his  petition.  As  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  treaty,  the  friends 
of  the  measure  moved  the  reference  of  the  petition  to  a  select  committee,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Vice-President,  and  after  a  spirited  debate  carried  their  point.  It 
was  during  this  debate  that  Mr.  Sumner  inaugurated  the  "warfare  of  personaii- 
ties  "  which  has  characterized  all  bis  speeches  upon  this  subject.  Speaking  of 
General  Babcock,  he  used  the  following  extraordinary  language  :  "  I  have  not 
the  evidence  before  me.    You  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  careful, 
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prudent,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  and  he  gives  you  his  conclusion  on 
the  facts.  Assuming  the  facts  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  slates  them,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  know  not  in  our  history  any  instance  more  disgraceful.  1 
could  not  restrain  myself  when  he  mentioned  the  facts,  and  I  natnrally  exclaimed, 
*  He  ought  to  be  cashiered  at  once,  sir ;  his  name  should  be  strucic  from  the 
Army,  and  struck  from  the  roll  of  honorable  men.*'  The  select  committee  con- 
sisted of  Senators  Nye,  Howard,  Williams,  Warner,  Schurz,  Ferry,  and  Vickers. 
The  enemies  of  the  measure,  fearing  defeat  if  they  opposed  it  simply  with  fair 
arga men tSy  resorted  to  the  time-honored  device  of  raising  the  cry  of  "fraud," 
"job,"  "bribery,"  and  " corruption."  Its  friends  now  demanded  that  the  Select 
committee  should  prosecute  their  investigation  further  than  the  Hatch  matter, 
and  examine  particularly  every  charge  of  fraud.  The  already  spirited  contest 
derived  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  President  now  came  forward 
with  the  following  magnanimous  letter  and  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of 
his  agent,  thus  transferring  the  objective  point  of  the  attack  from  General  Bab- 
cock  to  himself: 

ExBCUTiVB  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  27,  1870. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  to-day,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  General  Baboock  did  not  exceod 
my  wishes  or  ray  Y«rbal  instructions  to  him  in  connection  with  the  c<fnJi<Untial  btuis. 

Geaeral  Baboock  was  sent  to  San  Domingo  to  ascertain,  so  Car  as  he  conld,  the  wishes  of  the  Pomlnican 
people  and  Government  with  respect  to  annexation  to  the  United  States.  If  he  found  them  favorable,  he  was 
directed  to  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  they  desired  anuescation.  He  brought  the  confidential  basis,  which 
was  not  binding  or  intended  to  be  binding  upon  either  government,  unless  each  saw  fit  to  continue* the  nego> 
Italiona.     It  contains  a  clause  making  it  null  and  void  unless  accepted  and  carried  into  efifect. 

I  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send  by  General  Babcock  such  instructions  to  the  command- 
ing  officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  Seminole  as  would  direct  him  to  seize  the  Telegrafo  if  found  on  the 
high  seas,  and  send  her  to  Baltimore  for  adjudication,  she  having  interfered  with  our  merchant  shipping.  In 
transferring  these  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  Tuscarora,  General 
Babcock  did  no  more  than  was  his  duty.    General  Babcock's  conduct  throughout  meets  my  entire  approval. 

Yours  truly,  U,  S.  Grant. 

To  Hon.  James  W.  Nye,  United  States  Senate. 

After  examining  all  the  documents,  official  and  unofficial,  which  in  any  way 
bore  upon  the  case,  and  taking  265  closely-printed  pages  of  oral  testimony,  the 
committee  fully  exonerated  General  Babcock  and  sustained  the  purity  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  following  language  of  their  report : 

llie  committee  have  come  to  the  conelusion,  which  they  announce  with  pleasure,  that,  although  it  has 
been  openly  asserted  in  the  Senate  that  General  Babcock  was  guilty  of  misconduct,  they  are  satisfied  tliat  the 
charge  is  totally  unfounded,  and  that  he  conducted  himself  throughout  with  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity. 
They  look  in  vain  for  any  evidraoe  worthy  of  a  moment's  'consideration  of  any  sinister  object  on  his  part,  or 
any  misstatement  or  prevarication.  His  whole  conduct  has  been  marked  by  honor,  truth,  and  fidelity ;  and 
the  evidence  leaves  him  without  a  stain. 

And  we  take  equal  pleasure  in  expressing  onr  conviction,  afler  weighing  all  the  f^cts  and  drcumitancea 
within  onr  knowledge,  that  in  its  negotiati<m  and  preparation  the  treaty  is  free  firom  any  fraud  or  un&imese, 
and  that  the  agents  employed  by  the  respective  governments  have  all  acted  with  becoming  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity. It  is  not  permissible  in  us  to  express  in  this  public  manner  our  opinions  of  the  merits  of  the  treaty, 
or  the  course  which  the  Senate  should  adopt  in  regard  to  it ;  but  as  the  agents  engaged  in  its  initiation  havt 
been  chai^d  with  corrupt  motives  and  improper  conduct,  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  say  we  deem  the  aaeer- 
tioo  entirely  onfbunded. 

No  action  could  well  be  taken  on  the  treaty  until  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  received,  and  its  discussion  was  postponed  till  the  end  of  June.  As  the 
session  was  soon  to  adjourn,  and  many  important  bills  were  pending,  the  treaty 
now  labored  under  the  same  disadvantages  as  it  did  the  month  before.  Its 
friends  had  to  urge  a  vote  without  debate,  in  order  to  reach  action  upon  it.  The 
vote  was  taken  the  30th  of  June,  and  although  there  was  a  majority  of  several  in 
favor  of  the  treaty,  it  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds,  and  was  rejected. 

An  unfortunate  event  had  occurred  jn  February  of  this  year  in  the  overthrow 
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and  execution  of  President  Salnave  of  Hayti.  As  the  Rejiublic  of  Hayti  occu- 
pies the  west  end  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  it  was  highly  desirable  to 
maintain  close  and  friendly  relations  with  a  power  which  might  soon  become  a 
near  neighbor.  Salnave  was  the  friend  of  San  Domingo  and  the  friend  of  the 
United  States,  and  looked  with  great  favor  upon  the  proposition  to  annex  the 
Republic  of  San  Domingo  to  the  American  Union.  Upon  the  accession  to  power, 
of  Saget  one  of  the  first  reports  which  reached  this  country  was  that  intrigues 
had  been  set  on  toot  by  which  persons  in  authority  under  the  Haytian  Govern^ 
ment  were  planning  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  Baez. 

The  United  States  felt  in  honor  bound  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  while  negotiations  with  it  were  pending  and  while  our  flag  cov- 
ered a  portion  of  the  island.  Notice  was  therefore  promptly  given  to  the  new 
President  of  Hayti  that  such  proceedings  would  be  considered  as  acts  of  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States.  Although  the  Hs^^ians  abstained  from  overt  acts,  it 
was  not  to  be  disguised  that  their  efforts  were  constantly  employed  in  opposition 
to  the  project  of  annexation,  and  they  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  many  of  the 
absurd  reports  which  have  cone  tan  tly  and  ingeniously  been  put  forth  in  regard 
to  San  Dominga 

The  foreign  influence  b^  been  for  years  active  agiunst  the  project  of  annex- 
ation. Our  commercial  agent  writes  firom  San  Domingo  in  January,  1856 :  **  Jhe 
Spanish  Charge  and  Consul-General  arrived  here  about  the  end  of  December 
last,  and  from  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  he  began  speaking  to  all  the  members 
of  this  government  of  the  extreme  injury  the  American  treaty,  if  made,  would 
cause  to  Spain,  and  advised  the  Executive  in  all  his  interviews  to  reject  the  same 
resolutely  and  at  all  peril."  And  on  the  loth  of  the  following  September  :  **  The 
Consuls  of  Spain,  England,  and  France  held  a  secret  interview  with  the  Domin- 
ican Cabinet,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obljge  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
treaty,  threatening  them,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  put  in  execution  the  threats  already 
made,  declaring  that  it  never  would  be  permitted  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  foothold  in  the  Dominican  Republic.'*  At  the  present  day  the 
British  have  the  extraordinary  fleet  of  three  iron-clads,  one  ram,  and  six  wooden 
vessels  in  the  West  India  waters.  During  the  recess  of  Congress  the  enemies 
of  the  measure  confined  their  warfare  to  the  fabrication  of  adverse  reports. 
First,  Cabral  was  in  active  revolution  ;  sjext,  Baez  had  been  deposed,  then  he 
had  fied  the  country,  and  finally  he  had  committed  suicide  ;  but  on  the  arrival 
of  the  maiU  the  President  of  the  little  gover.nment  was  always  found  to  be  qui* 
etfy  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  patiently  and  hopefully  awaiting 
tidings  from  the  Great  Bepublic.  Every  inducement  was  held  out  to  swerve 
htm  from  his  purpose.  The  balance  of  the  Hartmont  loan  was  urged  upon 
liim,  and  British  gold  was  jingled  in  his  face  ;  but  though  his  troops  were  nearly 
starving  and  his  officers  were  unpaid,  he  rejected  every  offer  which  might  com- 
plicate the  negotiations  with,  the  United  States.  History  records  fyw  such  in- 
stances of  scrupulous  honor  and  unswerving  faith. 

When  the  President  sent  in  his  annual  message  to  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  he  proposed  that  a  commission  of  three  persons  and  a  secretary,  the 
former  without  compensation,  should  be  authorized  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo, 
and  that  besides  obtaining  still  more  information  in  regard  to  that  government 
they  might  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  base  charges  of  corruption  that 
had  been  so  recklessly  launched  at  the  Executive  and  his  agents.  This  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Governor  Morton.  It  was  certainly  not 
an  unreasonable  request  that  was  made.    It  was  simply  asking  that  the  same 
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justice  might  be  accorded  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  which  the  Tilest 
culprit  in  the  land  would  not  be  refused.  It  was  not  demanding  acquittal — it 
was  asking  trial.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  those  who  were  loudest  in 
preferring  the  charges  were  the  most  violent  in  den3ring  the  President  the  only 
means  of  refuting  them  I  The  debate  of  the  21st  of  December  upon  this  reso- 
lution, in  the  Senate,  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
discussions  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
The  c&pital  ran  wild  with  excitement  The  galleries  were  crowded  as  they  had 
not  been  since  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  General  of  the  Army,  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and 
members  of  the  House  crowded  the  floor.  Everything  foreshadowed  a  field  day 
in  debate.  It  was  early  rumored  that  Mr.  Sumner  was  to  open  with  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  President,  but  the  report  gave  little  idea  of  the  personal  bitterness 
of  that  assault  The  speech  was  prepared  with  the  Senator's  usual  care,  and  in 
its  rhetoric,  its  declamation,  and  its  dramatic  effect,  was  equal  to  his  ablest  ef- 
forts. Id  its  logic,  its  statistics,  and  its  taste,  it  was  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
speeches  of  the  Senate.  He  denounced  the  resolution  as  committing  Congress 
to  a  "  dance  of  blood,"  as  a  "  new  step  in  a  measure  of  violence,"  and  as  a  "  new 
stage  in  the  long-drawn  machination."  He  styled  President  Baez  and  Minister 
Fabens  "political  jockeys."  He  appealed  t<y  the  Vice-President  to  counsel 
.  the  Executive  not  to  follow  the  example  of  Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan, 
and  Andrew  Johnson.  He  accused  him  of  menacing  Hayti,  and  of  an  attempt 
to  exercise  war  powers  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 

And  what  was  the  President's  offence  which  provoked  this  fierce  resentment  ? 
The  exercise  of  a  constitutional  privilege  in  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  treaty 
ami  not  withdrawing  it  at  the  request  of  its  enemies. 

A  philosophical  spectator  created  no  little  amusement  by  remarking  to  his 
friends  that  th«  Senator's  course  reminded  him  of  the  conduct  of  a  certain  boy 
toward  his  little  brother,  who  cried  out,  while  they  were  playing  in  a  room, 
••  Mamma,  come  and  make  Freddy  behave.  Every  time  I  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  this  mallet  he  cries." 

Before  the  Senator  fim'shed  he  found  that  his  uncalled-for  attack  had  aroused 
the  indignation  and  provoked  the  resentn>ent  of  almost  the  entire  strength  of  th^ 
Republican  side  of  the  house.  As  suddenly  as  rose  the  warriors  of  Clan  Alpine^ 
an  army  of  giants  in  debate  sprang  to  the  defence  of  an  insulted  chief.  The  Sen- 
ate, by  a  decided  vote,  refused  to  adjourn  until  the  battle  was  fought  out ;  and  now 
began  a  night  session  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  That  cbamb^ 
has  seen  many  a  bitter  strife,  but  it  has  generally  been  a  contest  between  man 
and  man,  or  the  encounter  of  opposing  parties.  Now  it  witnessed  the  sight  of 
nearly  all  the  speaking  talent  of  a  party  drawn  up  against  one  who  professed  the 
same  political  faith.  One  after  the  pther  swords  were  drawn  by  men  trained  to 
cut  and  thrust,  and  who  had  tierce  and  carte  at  their  finger  ends.  There  was 
Morton,  with  his  clear  logic  and  ready  powers  of  debate ;  Nye,  with  his  keen  sa- 
tire'; Chandler,  with  his  sledge-hammer  blows  and  **  pungent  but  not  unparlia- 
mentary "  speech  ;  Conkling,  with  his  towering  eloquence  and  crushing  invec- 
tive^ whose  friends  thought  he  had  '* struck  his  best  gait"  that  night  There 
was  Edmunds,  too,  with  his  exhaustive  argument,  pertinent  inquiries,  and  witty 
rejoinders.  Harlan  and  Williams,  and  Pomeroy  and  Carpenter,  and  many  oth- 
ers rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Administration.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken 
at  daylight  the  resolution  triumphed  by  a  vote  of  32  to  9,  but  five  Republicans 
voting  in  the  negative. 
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The  contest  was  now  carried  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
resolution  was  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  Orth  of  Indiana.  Here  occurred  a  sin- 
^lar  instance  of  poh'tical  pros«lytism.  The  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
had  manifested  their  opposition  to  the  measure  merely  by  their  votes  ;  but  in  the 
House  a  Democratic  caucus  was  held,  in  which  it  was  formally  decided  to  oppose 
the  annexation  in  a  body.  This  was  a  direct  renunciation  of  their  long-estab- 
lished political  principles,  and  a  repudiation  of  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  their 
party.  After  an  active  debate,  in  which  the  speeches  were  marked  on  both  sides 
with  great -good  taste  and  the  absence  of  disagreeable  personalities,  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  on  the  loth  of  January,  just  one  year  from  the  day  tbe  treaty 
was  presented  to  the  Senate.  The  vote  stood  123  to  63,  only  six  Republicans 
voting  in  the  negative. 

As  it  had  received  an  amendment  providing  that  the  resolution  should  not 
be  understood  as  committing  Congress  to  annexation,  it  had  to  be  returned  to 
the  Senate.  Here  the  opposition  again  adopted  the  tactics  of  delay,  and  con- 
sumed a  portion  of  two  days  in  speaking  and  offering,  amendments.  Senator 
Schurz  delivered  the  ablest  speech  against  the  measure,  which  derived  additional 
weight  from  the  absence  of  personalities.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken,  on 
the  nth  of  January,  all  opposition  was  withdrawn,  and  each  of  the  fifty-seven 
Senators  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Thus  was  fought  and  won  the  leading  Ad« 
ministration  triumph  of  the  Forty-first  Congress.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  in  the  mean  time  offered  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  for 
every  document  and  every  item  of  information  in  his  possession  in  relation  to 
San  Domingo. 

He  appeared  anxious  to  obtain  everything  there  was  in  relation  to  that  coun- 
try except  the  island  itself.  The  resolution  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  drag-net, 
to  catch  anything  that  might  have  heretofore  escaped.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
who  never  fights  without  reserves,  now  discharged  the  full  contents  of  his  pig- 
eon-holes with  such  deadly  effect  that  if  there  was  any  life  left  in  the  opposition 
this  last  solid  shot  of  116  printed  pages  has  inflicted  a  death-blow.  One  curi- 
ous scrap  of  history  which  the  answer  to  this  resolution  furnishes  is  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Haytian  Minister  at  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  he  committed  a  singular  breach  of  good  taste  and  etiquette  in 
criticising  the  President's  message,  and  that  this  letter  was  called  for  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  several  hours  before  it  reached 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  delicate  task  now  devolved  upon  the  President  of  appointing  the  com- 
mission. There  were  plenty  of  capable  men,  but  some  had  already  committed 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  some  might  not  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  arduous  task  which  the  resolution  imposed.  The  naming  of  three  commis- 
sioners seemed  to  point  to  three  elements  of  society — the  political,  the  scientific, 
and  the  religious  or  philanthropic.  As'  the  enemies  of  the  treaty  had  contended 
that  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  were  opposed  to  it,  the  father  fo  the 
party,  if  not  the  grandfather,  was  selected  in  the  person  of  stanch  old  Ben 
Wade.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the  original  Abolitionists  of  Massachusetts  were 
hostile  to  annexation,  and  particularly  the  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Sumner.  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  was  therefore  named.  That  New  York,  with  her 
great  commercial  metropolis,  should  be  represented,  was  but  ^ir,  and  Andrew  D. 
White,  formerly  a  State  Senator  and  now  President  of  Cornell  University,  was 
asked  to  join  the  commission.  General  Franz  Sigel,  being  familiar  with  several 
modern  languages,  was  appointed  secretary,  but  declined,  after  reading  the  res- 
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olution,  on  account  of  his  want  of  fluency  in  speaking  Spanish.  Judge  A.  A. 
Burton,  of  Kentucky,  formerly  our  Minister  at  Bogota,  was  then  selected.  His 
literary  attainments  and  familiarity  with  the  South  American  dialect  of  the 
Spanish  renders  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  commission.  Mr.  White  and 
Dr.  Howe,  in  addition  to  their  other  accomplishments,  both  speak  Spanish. 
But  the  circumstance  upon  which  the  President  has  the  greatest  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  is  the  fact  that  the  p>ersonal  veracity  of  these  gentlemen  is  be- 
yond all  dispute,  and  whatever  any  one  of  them  may  say  will  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive,  General  Sigel  and  Frederick  Douglass  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  so  that  both  the  German  and  the  colored  races  might 
be  represented.  The  commission  was  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  phonographers, 
botanists,  mineralogists,  geologists,  and  correspondents.  Two  only  of  these 
gentlemen  named  saw  the  President  before  sailing,  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  White. 
The  only  instructions  given  were  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  and 
directions  to  let  their  own  judgmei^ts  guide  them  as  to  the  length  of  time  to  be 
spent  in  the  investigation.  The  United  States  frigate  Tennessee  had  been  held 
in  readiness  at  New  York,  and  as  she  weighed  anchor  on  the  17th  of  January  a 
host  ofjriends  bade  a  God  speed  them  on  their  voyage  and  a  God  bless  them  in 
their  work. 

Their  report  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  the  people  of  two  nations.  Should 
it  be  adverse,  no  statesman  would  be  wise  in  agitating  the  subject  again.  Should 
it  be  favorable,  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reality. 
The  garden  isle  will  enter  the  Federal  Union,  bearing  as  an  oblation  the  rich 
products  of  her  forests,  mines,  and  soil ;  America  will  receive  the  grateful  bene- 
dictions of  rescued  people,  and  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  republics  will  be- 
come one*  AMEiacus. 


TIRED. 


DEAR  God,  I  am  so  weary  with  it  all, 
I  fain  would  rest  me  for  a  little  space, 
la  there  no  great  rock  where  the  shadows  fall, 
Where  I  may  cast  me  down  and  hide  my  face  ? 

A  - 
I  work  and  strive,  sore  burdened  and  afraid. 

The  road  is  flinty,  and  the  way  is  long  ; 
And  the  weak  staff"  whereby  my  steps  are  staid. 

Bends  like  a  reed  when  bitter  winds  are  strong. 

The  lofty  thought  proves  fruitless  in  the  deed. 
The  prize  I  toil  for  seems  a  glittering  lie ; 

There  is  no  comfort  for  the  present  need. 
No  guerdon  promised  for  fhturity. 

I  shrink  in  terror  from  the  endless  task, 
I  look  with  horror  on  the  barren  land, 

And  ask  as  only  hopeless  hearts  can  ask, 
The  meaning  of  my  days  to  understand. 


Mary  L.  Ritter. 
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LETTER  I. 

/>VM  Mr.  iiitrrmy  HevMrdtokisfrUmd^  Mr.  yulian 
Spmrrg, 

Hotel,  August  2, 186 — 

Dear  Jule  :  Don^t  come.  I  assure  you 
it  won*t  pay.  I  scarcely  manage  to  en- 
joy myself^  but  you  would  be  dolefully  out 
of  place,  it  is  very  certain. 

I  haven't  been  your  admirer  ever  since 
your  superior  scholarship  used  to  help  me 
through  my  Virgil  lessons  in  the  old  school 
days,  not  to  feel  convinced  now  that  you 
would  languish  miserably  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere as  this. 

It  is  quite  laughable  to  fancy  you,  old 
fellow,  bringing  the  classic  simplicity  of  jrour 
manners  and  costume  among  so  much  falsity 
and  pretentiousness  as  one  is  apt  to  find 
here.  How  nervous  you  would  get  if  any 
of  our  prattling,  gushing  belles  should  at- 
tempt what  is  called  the  flirtations  with  you  ! 
But  I  don't  think  they  would  even  condescend 
to  notice  you  at  all,  my  fnend ;  none  of  the 
acknowledged  charmers,  I  mean.  Wrhave 
a  few  curious  vestiges  of  a  forgotten  age 
that  still  hug  the  delusions  of  youth  ;  poor 
creatures  with  melancholy  collar-bones  and 
simpers  that  are  like  nightmares.  These 
would  very  probably  flirt  with  the  ghosts  of 
their  great  grandfathers  if  any  such  ghastly 
going-on  were  possible  ;  and  if  you  "  piaz- 
za'd  "  one  of  them  for  an  hour,  or  went  and 
sat  on  the  rocks  with  one  of  them,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  your  name 
would  be  mentioned  in  grateful  prayer,  just 
before  the  happy  virgin  blew  out  her  bedroom 
candle.  But  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  ho- 
tel (which,  by  the  way,  prides  itself  on  being 
more  "select "  this  season  than  ever  before) 
would  probably  snub  you  for  the  first  piece  of 
embodied  male  flippancy  that  might  whisper 
them  to  go  away  and  leave  you.  They  have 
their  favorites,  these  vapid  little  darlings ; 
but  for  all  that  they  will  endure  with  lovely, 
social  fortitude  the  society  of  almost  any 
one  who  is  "  met  out"  Not  to  be  met  out 
is,  in  their  code  of  manners,  the  synonym  of 
not  to  be  noticerL  You  may  speak  pearls 
of  wisdom  and  diamonds  of  wit,  but  such 
precious  language  is  quite  worthless  to  them 
provided  everybody  doesn't  know  you  and 
you  don't  go  everywhere.    Imagine  some 


silly  blond-whiskered  swell  actually  being 
preferred  to  my  grave-eyed,  broad-browed 
Julian !    It  were  sacrilege. 

No,  Jule,  I  repeat  it,  don't  come  here. 
Go  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  quiet  board- 
ing-house full  of  sociable  people,  and  where 
everything  is  sweetly  bucolic,  and  where  you 
can  take  long  walks  without  having  four-in- 
hands  dash  past  you,  marring  the  peaceful 
country  landscape  and  jarring  your  sensitive 
nerves. 

Go  where  there  is  fresh  milk  and  fresh 
butter  and  tranquillity.  Find,  if  you  choose, 
some  pleasant  seaside  spot  for  your  fortnight 
of  vacation  ;  but  don't  let  it  be  one  haunted 
like  that  which  my  window  overlooks  while 
I  write,  with  syrens  in  panier  and  chignon. 
What  I  have  acquired  a  morbid  love  for  you 
would  revolt  from.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  possession  of  healthy,  natural  tastes. 
Keep  them  unvitiated  till  you  die. 

I  can  imagine  how  you  have  got  thus  far. 
in  my  letter  and  are  reading  the  rest  with 
lifted  eyebrows  and  other  facial  signs  of 
amazement  Doubtless  you  consider  it  very 
odd  that  I  should  speak  with  such  cynicU 
contempt  about  a  life  which  I  have  volunta- 
rily chosen,  and  from  which,  provided  I 
weary  of  it  escape  is  so  easy.  My  dear 
Jule,  I  shan't  draw  any  such  commonplace 
comparisons  to  my  present  state  as  those  of 
the  drunkard  and  the  opium  eater.  Perhaps 
even  those  would  be  but  vaguely  compre- 
hensible to  a  man  of  your  well-ordered  tem- 
perament Yet  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
understand  how  a  fellow  may  become  bored 
to  death  with  a  certain  style  of  living,  and 
from  sheer  mental  inertia  cJing  to  it  day  after 
day,  you  may  then  form  some  idea  of  my 
situation. 

Most  of  my  friends  would  be  vastly  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  I  was  anything  like 
distrait  just  at  present  I  own  the  prettiest 
horses  and  the  nicest  wagon  of  anybody  at 
the  hotel ;  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  parents  who  3rears  ago  made  themselves 
well  known  in  ^hionable  drdes ;  I  am 
eligible  to  the  extent  of  an  undisputed  thirty 
thousand  a  year ;  I  am  not  at  all  bad  look- 
ing ;  I  have  legions  of  devoted  male  friends 
who  are  flattered  if  I  take  their  arm  before 
numerous  observers,  and  who  laugh  with 
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undiscriminating  good  humor  at  my  worst 
and  best  jokes ;  I  am  quite  supreme  and 
in^Uible  in  a  certain  department  of  young 
womanhood ;  and,  briefly,  I  am  as  success- 
ful in  my  humbler  cis- Atlantic  way  as  any 
one  of  Ouida*s  most  admired  heroes.  (You 
dcn't  read  Ouida,  by  the  bye  ?  No,  I  am 
sure  you  do  not) 

Please  don't  look  disgusted  when  you 
hear  that  in  spite  of  all  my  reasons  for  being 
perfectly  happy,  I  am  so  jaded  with  the  very 
pleasures  that  are  to  be  gleaned  from  these 
sources  just  mentioned  that  I  long  ardently 
for  a  new  sensation.  People  are  altogether 
too  civil  to  me.  They  make  me  walk  on 
roses,  but  roses  from  which  the  least  sug- 
gestion of  a  thorn  has  been  stripped.  When 
I  give  advice  everybody  takes  it  When  I 
snub  there  is'no  retaliation.  I  can  be  scan- 
dalously rude  to  girls,  and  they  bear  the  af- 
front with  a  fortitude  and  meekness  that  is 
shocking  to  my  own  sense  of  justice. 

Only  last  night  I  had  positively  engaged 
myself  to  a  certain  young  lady  for  the  Ger- 
man, and  after  deliberately  absenting  myself 
from  the  ballroom  throughout  the  whole 
evening  was  mef  this  morning  with  nothing 
more  severe  than  a  little  coquettish  frown,  a 
li^d  finger  and — "  You  horrid  man.  I've 
a  great  mind  to  be  very,  very  angry  with 
you." 

A  feeling  of  deep  gratification  might  at- 
tend so  much  social  privilege,  if  only  I  had 
it  in  my -power  to  assert  that  the  place  I  hold 
was  one  for  which  I  was  at  all  indebted  to 
my  own  exertions  or  one  to  which  peculiar 
qualities  gave  me  this  right  of  prominence. 
But  I  am  too  well  aware  that  the  worship- 
pers bow  down  merely  to  those  worldly  con- 
ditions which  have  combined  to  make  my 
standing  what  it  b  at  present. 

Allow  that  I  am  good-looking ;  allow  that 
I  have  the  art  of  pleasing  mosl  men  and 
women  with  my  society ;  and,  allowing  this, 
take  from  me  the  name  I  bear  and  the  for- 
tune I  possess.  Ah,  Julian,  in  that  case  I 
fancy  there  would  have  been  something  se- 
verer than  the  coquettish  frown  and  the  lift- 
ed finger  mentioned  a  few  lines  above. 

It  is  thiis  thought  that  embitters  me  wo- 
fully  sometimes,  and  sometimes  drives  me 
to  use  with  reckless  disregard  of  consequence 
what  power  I  hold. 

When  I  cast  etiquette  most  completely  to 
the  winds  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I  have  just 
been  feeling  most  plainly  the  utter  falsehood 
which  surrounds  my  position. 

And  n^w,  to  tell  you  of  a  circumstance 


that  occurred  yesterday,  partly  to  prove 
what  I  have  written  no  ridiculous  boast, 
and  partly  to  inform  you  that  my  longing 
for  a  new  sensation  is  likely  to  be  satisfied : 
Two  of  my  friends — nice  enough  fellows 
in  their  way,  for  all  that  their  chief  daily  oc- 
cupation is  the  graceful  performance  of 
nothing  in  particular — have  recently  made  a 
rather  curious  wager  which  concerns  my- 
selC  One  has  bet  the  other  that  if  I  select 
from  among  the  present  occupants  of  the 
hotel  any  young  lady  who  has  until  now 
been  treated  with  a  general  male  indiffer- 
ence, not  to  say  avoidance,  and  extend  to- 
ward her,  during  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
all  the  devoted  attention  I  am  capable  of 
showing,  this  same  young  lady  will  have  be- 
come at  the  end  of  that  time  a  prominent 
belle,  and  will  number  her  follower^  by  the 
scores. 

Of  course  there  are  to  be  such  modifying 
conditions  to  the  wager  as  the  youth  of  the 
lady  selected  and  her  lack  of  any  positive 
personal  ugliness.  For  the  rest  I  am  to 
make  her  the  fashion,  and  society  is  to  dis- 
cover whatever  hidden  graces  my  caprice  of 
courtesy  may  show  forth. 

Before  sitting  down  to  this  letter  I  had 
given  my  consent  to  the  proposition,  and  by 
this  afternoon  a  list  of  names  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  me,  from  which  I  shall  have  the 
choice  of  one.  Who  my  future  inamorata 
is  to  be  I  am  as  yet  in  profound  ignorance. 

Perhaps  I  shall  become  desperately  tired 
of  the  little  game  before  it  is  played  to  the 
end,  as  the  chances  are  very  strongly  in  fti- 
vor  of  the  new  character  which  I  am  about 
to  assume  proving  wearisome  enough.  But 
doubtless  my  sole  reason  for  undertaking 
what  is  likely  to  result  so  disagreeably  is  a 
curiosity  to  learn  whether  the  puppet- 
strings  are  as  completely  in  my  hands  as 
one  of  these  friends  would  have  me  believe. 
It  may  be  that  the  skepticism  of  the  other 
friend,  on  this  same  point,  acts  as  a  vanity* 
prick. 

Explain  my  motive  howsoever  you  will, 
Julian.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  I  have 
reached  satiety  among  the  charms  of  ac- 
knowledged sodal  goddesses,  and  am  now 
roving  off  among  vulgar  mortals  in  search 
of  change.  Les  extremes^  you  know,  and  all 
that 

How  for  delectable  may  prove  my  "  fresh 
field  and  pastures  new"  perhaps  you  will 
have  some  anxiety  to  hear ;  you  who  have 
always  sympathized  with  my  follies  after  a 
stvle  of  condescension  truly   remarkable. 
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But  then  I  read  your  heavy  scientific  arti- 
cles whenever  you  write  them  for  the  maga- 
zines, don't  I  ?  There  is  a  kind  of  odd  re- 
ciprocity between  us,  after  alL  Promise  to 
fend  me  your  last  "fairy-tale  of  science," 
old  fellow,  as  soon  as  it  is  printed,  and  I 
will  rettim  the  civility  with  an  account  of 
which  friend  is  likely  to  pocket  a  certain 
wager  before  August  is  ended. 

Meanwhile,  repeating  my  advice  on  the 
subject  of  where  to  spend  your  vaeation,  be 
assured  that  I  am  sincerely  yours, 

Murray. 


LETTER  II. 
From  Miu  ElUn  Story  to  ktr  mother. 

Hotel,  August  4,  186 — , 

You  Old  Darling:  I  cried  for  nearly 
ten  miputes  over  your  last  letter.  It  would 
have  been  much  pleasanter  reading  if  you 
hadn't  tried  to  hide  the  £ict  of  your  loneli- 
ness and  then  made  it  perfectly  clear  by 
such  sentences  as  **  Don't  worry  yourself  at 
all  about  me,  Elly,V  or  "  Have  a  nice  time 
•  and  believe  that  I  am  getting  along  very 
copnfortably  without  you."  I  am  just  sure 
that  you  are  half  dying  to  see  me  and  that 
you  yearn  for  the  first  of  September  misera- 
bly enough.  Please  don't  deny  this  in  your 
next  letter.  If  my  supposition  is  a  wrong 
one  let  me  enjoy  it  all  the  same.  Let  me 
think  that  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  with 
a  sad  conviction  that  there  is  nobody  fast 
asleep  at  your  side  whom  it  requires  pinches 
to  rouse  into  a  respectful  notice  of  the  first 
breakfast  bell ;  that  after  rising  you  wonder 
feebly  how  your  back-hair  is  ever  to  be  made 
presentable,  without  my  assistance,  for  the 
eyes  of  dressy  little  Mrs.  Miggles  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  horrid  people  (by  the  by, 
we  must  manage  to  find  another  boarding- 
house  when  I  come  home) ;  that  during  the 
morning  Mrs.  Miggles,  attired  in  her  last 
appalling  wrapper,  "drops  in"  and  bores 
you  terribly,  and  you  wish,  behind  your 
mask  of  amiability,  that  I  was  only  there  to 
manage  the  little  nuisance  for  you;  that 
after  dinner  you  sew  in  pensive  solitude  > 
that  through  the  long  twilight  you  take  a 
quiet  walk  somewhere,  thinking  how  you 
shall  never  get  used  to  such  walks  without 
my  companionship,  and  how  shop-windows 
are  no  longer  shop-windows,  now  I  am  ab- 
sent ;  and  finally  that  you  ml^  me  dread- 
fiilly  after  tea,  when  you  have  to  strain  your 
dear  old  eyes  over  the  evening  paper  Mis. 
Doosenbury  lends  us,  and  haven't  my  elo- 
cution to  deal  with  the  latest  robbery  Or 


murder.  Oh,  mother,  let  me  believe  all 
this,  for  I  take  a  kind  of  lugubrious  comfort 
in  so  believing. 

I  smiled  scornfully  through  my  tears  an 
reaching  the  passage  in  which  you  take  for 
granted  that  I  am  having  a  nice  time.  If  I 
were  not  at  all  homesick  (and  our  "third- 
story  back  "  does  deserve  the  name  of  home, 
notwithstanding  its  shabbiness),  anything  in 
any  wise  different  from  the  "  society  where 
none  intrudes,"  would  be  the  only  sort  of 
society  that  is  likely  to  give  me  an  atom  of 
pleasure,  even  in  this  crowded  hoteL  The 
people  who  notice  me  are  people  whom  I 
don't  particularly  like,  finding,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  sand  and  the  sea-breezes  much 
preferable  to  their  company.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  never  seem  to  be  aware  of  my  ex- 
istence form  quite  an  enormous  majority,  I 
can  assure  you.  In  my  last  letter  I  wrote 
you  what  a  fashionable  place  this  is,  and  haw 
splendidly  the  girls  dress,  many  of  them  far 
eclipsing  Bessie's  superb  wardrode.  Well, 
mother,  it  isn't  at  all  probable,  as  your  com- 
mon sense  will  teach  you,  that  a  nobody  like 
me,  with  some  timidly-trimmed  muslins  and 
a  few  unimportant  calicoes,  can  be  more 
than  a  little  worthless  miss  amid  so  much 
grandeur  and  elegance. 

In  spite  of  my  nieceship  to  aunt  Margaret 
and  my  cousinship  to  Bessie,  I  hold  a  place 
very  slightly  above  the  maid  of  either.  Aunt 
Margaret  is  quite  amiable,  but  has  her  old 
way  of  showing  tiny  glimpses  of  the  sharp 
nail  under  the  velvet  paw.  Every  day  since 
our  arrival  she  has  given  me  some  little  su- 
gared pill  to  swallow,  in  the  shape  of  a  hint, 
spoken  with  the  characteristic  sweet  tones, 
about  her  kindness  in  having  brought  me 
here.  It  never  seems  to  strike  her  that  I 
cannot  get  along  very  nicely  all  alone  by 
m3rself  while  she  and  Bessie  display  their 
glories  of  costume  to  admiring  eyes  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  she  judges  correctly  enough, 
I  do  get  along  very  nicely  all  alone  by  my- 
self 

This  vigorous,  energetic  air  has  put  new 
life  into  my  veins,  and  already  I  have  so 
healthy  a  color  that  you  would  be  aston- 
ished to  see  it  Of  course  you  have  not 
forgotten  what  a  positive  passion  my  love 
for  the  sea  amounts  ta  Well,  I  pass  whole 
hours  in  watching  the  long  lines  of  massive 
billows  form  and  break,  form  and  break, 
with  their  strange,  arrogant  monotony, 
which  fascin-ites  one  the  more  one  listens  to 
it  I  don't  think  it  fascinates  many  of  the 
dainty  belles  who  leave  microscopic  prints 
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of  their  boot-heels  in  the  damp  sand,  while 
they  saunter  along  with  their  white  parasols 
and  their  never-read  novel,  letting  the  very 
devoted  gentlemen  who  saunter  at  their  sides 
lean  over  them  in  attitudes  which  certain 
prudish  folk  might  condemn  as  too  lover- 
like. I  think  that  it  wouldn't  matter  very 
much  to  these  beribboned  promenaders  if 
Old  Ocean  were  not  singing  his  sublime  song 
so  near  them,  and  that  they  would  willingly 
dispense  with  his  society  altogether  rather 
than  sacrifice  a  single  charm  of  curl,  rose- 
bud, or  ear-ring.  But  I,  who  have  no  de- 
voted gentleman  except  such  inferior  com- 
panions as  my  "Keats"  or  my  "Brown- 
ing," can  divide  attention  between  these  and 
the  sea  that  I  am  so  fond  of  And  what 
mockery  I  have  learned  to  hear  in  the  roar 
•  of  its  breakers  I — what  disdain  of  the  folly, 
and  vanity,  and  empty  pretence  that  suns  it- 
self so  often  along  these  sands  ! 

Having  brought  my  letter  to  the  border- 
land of  something  very  like  a  sermon,  it  is 
about  time  that  I  left  generalities  and  at- 
tempted an  unvarnished  tale  of  how  I  spend 
the  day  here. 

In  the  morning  I  usually  am  dressed  an 
hour  before  breakfast  One  half  hour  I 
spend  down  among  the  rocks,  and  the  re- 
maining half  hour  is  spent  in  Bessie's  room 
arranging  her  hair.  You  know  what  a  ca- 
pricious girl  Bessie  is ;  she  has  lately  taken 
a  &ncy  that  Katrine,  the  maid,  cannot  ap- 
proach ray  skill  in  a  certain  kind  of  hair- 
dressing.  I  haven't  been  absolutely  asked 
to  fill  Katrine's  place,  bat  it  is  very  evident 
that  Bessie  desires  me  to  do  so,  and  conse- 
quently I  knock  at  her  door  every  morning 
a  little  before  half-past  eight  After  break- 
fast I  pass  my  time  in  watching  the  people 
on  the  piazza — their  dresses,  their  behavior, 
and  lots  of  other  things  about  them  that  af- 
ford entertainment  Later  I  take  my  glori- 
ous sea-bath,  quite  alone,  as  Aunt  Margaret 
and  Bessie  never  bathe. 

Since  the  description  I  gave  you  of  my 
first  bath  I  have  grown  much  braver, 
though  not  at  all  disobedient  of  your  under- 
lined cautions.  It  is  apt  to  be  very  near 
dinner  time  when  I  have  reached  my  room 
and  dressed  myself  Aunt  Margaret  and 
Bessie  are  usually  quite  affable  during  din- 
ner, unless  their  morning  enjoyments  have 
wearied  them  too  greatlyi*  As  for  Bessie, 
there  is  often  good  reason  tor  her  to  be 
wearied  by  two  o'clock,  as  she  fi-equently 
dances  in  the  ballroom  throughout  the 
whole  morning.    I  watch  her,  now  and  then, 


from  the  piazza  windows— enviously,  I  ad- 
mit You  will  agree  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dance  in  my  temperament,  mother, 
when  you  recollect  what  a  romp  and  hoyden 
I  used  to  be  as  a  child.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  could  dance  as  gracefully  as  Bessie  or 
any  of  her  companions,  after  a  trial  or  two. 
Their  step  is  a  kind  of  slow,  gliding  waltz- 
step,  that  looks  very  easy  to  catch.  I  have 
noticed,  by  the  way,  that  Bessie's  principal 
partner  is  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  an 
oval  face  and  a  slight  blond  moustache.  I 
think  Aunt  Margaret  said  that  his  name 
was  Howard,  when  I  asked  her  the  other 
day.  He  adopts  a  very  devoted  manner  to- 
ward Bessie,  though  this  may  mean  nothing 
at  all  matrimonial.  Lover-like  behavior 
seeois  to  be  recognized  as  perfectly  proper 
here — ^judging,  at  least,  fi-om  outward  ap- 
pearances— five  minutes  or  so  after  introduc- 
tion. 

I  usually  spend  my  whole  afternoon  down 
on  the  shore,  while  Aunt  Margaret  and 
Bessie  take  a  nap  to  strengthen  them  for 
the  exertion  of  their  evening  drive.  Aunt 
Margaret  seldom  asks  me  to  accompany 
her,  and  such  invitations  are  only  extended 
when  nobody  else  occupies  a  seat  in  her  car- 
riage. Bessie  almost  invariably  is  driven 
out  by  some  fiiend,  and  this  fiiefld  is  apt  very 
often  to  be  a  gentleman.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen here  have  such  exquisite  turnouts, 
mother !  I  think  Mr.  Howard's  the  nicest 
of  all  of  them.  He  seems  very  fond  of  ask- 
ing Bessie  to  throne  herself  on  the  stately 
front  seat  at  his  side,  while  a  bolt-upright 
coachman  sits  with  folded  arms  behind 
them,  looking  as  though  he  had  lately  seen 
Medusa's  hfcad  and  as  though  he  couldn't 
wink  an  eyelid  if  you  offered  him  a  fortune. 

My  evenings  are  usually  spent  either  in 
watching  the  dancers  in  the  ballroom  or  in 
walking  the  piazza.  Sometimes  certain  la- 
dies speak  to  me  and  are  very  dvil,  but  they 
are  always  of  the  sort  that  have  some  disa- 
greeable, old-maidish  manner,  or  some  sim- 
ilar peculiarity  that  makes  me  think  other 
people  have  avoided  them  and  they  are 
merely  consoling  themselves  with  me  for 
this  reason. 

Perhaps  such  thoughts  are  very  wicked  in- 
deed, and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  envy  the 
merrymakers  from  whom  I  am  shut  out ; 
you  will  probably  write  me  an  affirmative  to 
both  of  these  suggestions,  mother. 

A  curious  feature  of  my  envy,  by  the  way, 
is  that  I  am  so  fond  of  mentally  denouncing 
Bessie  and  her  gay  companions  as  flippant 
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and  frivolous,  and  telling  myself  that  I  de- 
spise their  stupid  vanities.  But  this  is  all 
sheer  humbug,  I  candidly  confess,  and  at 
heart  I  long  to  be  one  of  the  despised 
throng.  Their  beaux,  and  their  dresses,  and 
their  laughter,  and  their  dancing  appeal  to 
the  youth  in  my  veins,  I  suppose,  and 
charm  me  with  irresistible  charm. 

Then,  too,  I'm  a  woman  ;  and  one  or  two 
of  the  girls  have  admirers  that  are  down- 
right Apollos.  I  don't  want  to  appear 
vapid  and  schoolgirlish,  but  it's  the  honest 
truth  that  I  never  exactly  knew  what  grace- 
ful or  handsome  men  were  till  I  came  here 
and  saw  three  or  four  specimens  of  male 
beauty  and  grace  whose  names  I  would 
mention  if  I  were  sure  you  wouldn't  tease 
me  about  them  when  I  got  home. 

I  don't  allude  to  Bessie's  admirer,  Mr. 
Howard,  though  he  is  certainly  a  very  well- 
favored  person  to  look  upon.  Aunt  Marga- 
ret, by  the  way,  seems  delighted  with  the 
attention  he  bestows  on  Bessie.  He  seems 
very  rich,  and  powerful  in  a  social  way. 
You  know  much  more  about  those  matters 
than  I  do.   Isn't  the  name  rather  an  old  one  ? 

I  don't  want  to  end  my  letter  with  a 
grumble  at  the  way  my  aunt  and  my  cousin 
behave  to  me,  but  it  is  hard,  after  having 
told  you  of  the  utter  neglect  with  which  I 
am  treated,  to  restrain  a  comment  or  two 
concerning  the  selfishness  that  causes  such 
neglect  Ought  I,  however,  to  use  the  word 
selfishness  or  the  word  snobbery  ? 

Doubtless  a  little  of  both  enters  into  their 
motive  for  so  completely  ignoring  my  claim 
upon  their  courtesy. 

And  yet  Aunt  Margaret  is  very  probably 
convinced  that  I  have  not  the  least  right  to 
expect  anything  more  civil  at  her  own  and 
her  daughter's  hands  than  the  amiable  in- 
difference which  I  receive.  My  hotel  bill  is 
paid  punctually.  I  am  allowed  to  benefit 
myself  with  as  much  sea  air  as  my  lungs 
may  accommodate,  and  I  am  known  to 
whatever  curious  person  inquires  my  name 
as  "Miss  Story,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Elliott" 

As  I  write  now  by  my  o]>en  window  the 
firesh  breeze  and  the  lovely  morning  sea 
make  it  sinful  to  feel  unhappy.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet and  Bessie,  whom  I  told  at  breakfast 
that  I  was  going  to  write  you,  both  send 
their  love.  In  ten  minutes  from  now  I  shall 
be  down  in  one  of  the  bathing-houses  pre- 
paring for  my  divine  bath. 

Oh,  mother,  don't  you  envy  me  ?  No,  by 
the  by,  of  course  you  don't,  timid  old  dear 
that  you  are. 


The  tide  is  glorious  this  morning,  and 
you  know  how  disobliging  it  and  time  are, 
according  to  the  acJage.  So  I  must  hurry 
down  to  the  shore  ivith  all  expedition,  after 
telling  you  that  1  am,  with  loads  of  love, 

Elly. 

P.  S.  {adcUd  two  hours  later) — Since  I 
wrote  those  last  words  I  haven't  taken  any 
bath,  mother,  though  it  was  then  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  after  one. 
Such  an  odd  thing  has  happened !  I  had 
sealed  and  directed  this  letter,  but  the  little 
story  I  have  to  tell  has  made  me  sacrifice  an 
envelope  to  the  addition  of  the  present  post- 
script 

As  I  passed  out  upon  the  piazza  this 
morning  I  was  ear-ringless,  and  collarless, 
and  cuffless;  but  I  had  become  so  firmly 
convinced  of  late  that  my  personal  appear- 
ance was  thought  beneath  notice,  not  ti  say 
criticism,  and  had  found  it  so  much  pleas- 
anter  to  visit  the  beach  in  comfortable  dh- 
habilli^  that  when  a  certain  old-maidish  Miss 
Cartwright  approached  me  with  the  evident 
intention  of  saying  something  civil,  I  was 
troubled  by  no  embarrassment  whatever  be- 
cause of  my  missing  ornaments.  Miss 
Cartwright  b  herself  a  rather  dressy  person, 
by  the  way.  She  was  arranging  what  might 
have  been  an  insecure  curl  as  she  began 
speaking.  Her  manly,  aquiline  nose,  and 
some  dozens  or  so  of  quite  conspicuous 
fireckles  make  the  curls  that  she  is  fond  of 
wearing  seem  curiously  inappropriate. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Miss  Story?" 
she  asked,^with  odd  abruptness.  "Not 
bathing,  I  hope." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "bathing." 

She  gave  a  little  unaccountable  giggle. 
"  My  dear,  I'm  very  sorry.  Of  course  you 
don't  feel  presentable  enough  to  have  me  in- 
troduce Mr.  Howard ;  and  he  has  asked  for 
an  introduction." 

I  grew  wide-eyed  with  amazement  "  To 
«/,  Miss  Cartwright ! " 

"  He's  waiting  there  at  the  further  end  of 
the  piazza.  Don't  you  see  that  little  red- 
haired  Wmslow  girl  trying  to  entertain  and 
delaSoi  him,  both  together,  with  all  her  wits  ? 
She  won't  succeed,  however.  He  intends 
being  introduced  to  you  this  morning,  and 
has  sent  me  in  search  of  you."     , 

My  cheeks  had  begun  to  bum.  "It's 
very  strange,"  I  murmured.  "  You  know. 
Miss  Cartwright,  that  I'm  a  sort  of  nobody 
here  in  the  hotel  Perhaps  there  has  been 
some  mistake." 

"  None  whatever,  my  dear."    Miss  Cart- 
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Wright  took  one  of  my  hands  between  both 
of  hers  and  commenced  patting  it  quite  af-  ' 
fectionately.  **  He  wanted  me  to  ask  you  if 
you  would  let  him  be  introduced ;  but  of 
course  such  a  question  is  unnecessary.  Girls 
are  not  usually  unwilling  to  know  such  a 
man  as  he  is." 

**  Is  he  so  very  splendid,  Miss  Cartwright  ? 
I  think  I  shall  be  different  from  most  girls 
and  decline  knowing  him." 

My  hand  was  dropped  suddenly;  Miss 
Cartwright  looked  stupefied.  "Refuse  to 
know  Murray  Howard !  *'  she  at  length  ex- 
claimed. 

**  Not  so  loudly,"  I  said.  "  He  will  hear 
you." 

"  It  is  perfectly  monstrous,"  she  went  ont 
in  lowered  tones.  "  Are  you  aware  whom 
you  are  treating  with  such  discourtesy." 

**  Some  fearful  aristocrat,  I  daresay,"  was 
my  rather  nervous  answer.  "  I  don't  mean 
it  for  discourtesy.  Miss  Cartwright.  He 
won't  like  me  after  he  knows  me." 

"-Nonsense!  "  was  the  sharp-spoken  re,- 
ply.  "  Promise  me  that  you  will  run  up- 
stairs and  put  on  your  collar,  and  I  will 
have  him  waiting  here  in  the  hall  by  the 
time  you  come  down  again.  Go,  now,  with- 
out any  delay.  Gracious !  I'd  offend  him 
mortally  by  carrying  such  an  insolent  mes- 
sage as  your  refusal  to  know  him !  "  * 
She  almost  pushed  me  into  the  house. 
My  heart  beat  very  fast,  mother,  as  I  hur- 
ried up-stairs.  While  dressing  myself  I 
was  in  a  sort  of  bewildered  whirl,  saying  to 
my  own  thoughts  over  and  over  again: 
"  W  hat  can  it  all  mean  ? "  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  I  discovered  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  question. 

My  toilet  took  me  a  remarkably  short 
time,  though  I  exchanged  my  calico  with 
the  lilac  sprays  for  one  of  my  plain  white 
muslins,  and  tied  a  green  ribbon  at  my 
throat ;  green,  you  know,  is  so  becoming  to 
my  queer-colored  hair.  I  trembled  a  little 
when  I  was  all  ready  to  go  down-stairs 
again.  I  had  always  seen  him  far  ofi^  as  it 
were,  and  now  he  was  to  be  close  at  my 
side.  You  will  please  remember,  by  the 
way,  that  this  Mr.  Howard  is  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  spoke  of  as  Bessie's  admirer.' 

Before  leaving  my  room,  mother,  I  took  a 
final  stare  at  myself  in  the  glass.  I  can't 
sty  that  I  was  at  all  pleased  with  my  ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding  the  green  ribbon. 
I  found  it  very  hard  to  unrlerstand  how  any- 
body who  liked  Bessie's  looks  could  have 
discovered   the    least    attraction  in  mine. 


My  stare  resulted,  however,  in  a  little  thrill 
'  of  silent  gratitude  that  nature  hadn't  alto- 
gether disdained  me,  as  £u-  as  concerned 
the  bestowal  of  nice  teeth  and  a  fresh  com- 
plexion. You  will  recollect,  don't  you,  that  I 
have  never  been  at  all  satisfied  with  my 
eyes? 

After  the  stare  was  esded  I  marched 
straight  down  into  the  hall.  He  was  there 
with  Miss  Cartwright,  who  presented  us  to 
each  other  and  glided  away  soon  after>Aard« 
as  though  she  had  accomplished  some  angelic 
mission  to  the  utmost  and  was  needed  no 
longer. 

Oh,  mother,  it  was  all  a  great  deal  nicer 
than  I  had  expected  to  find  it !  Sea-bath- 
ing is  very  pleasant,  but  I  can  recall  my 
sacrificed  bath  with  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  regret 

For  a  few  moments  after  Miss  Cart- 
wright's  departure  I  was  conscious  of  be- 
having very  awkwardly  indeed.  But  al- 
most by  imperceptible  degrees  the  awk- 
wardness wore  away,  and  I  found  myself 
talking  and  listening  with  the  serenity  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  Recamier.  Nu 
sane  girl  could  do  anything  but  like  Mr. 
Howard.  I  suppose  the  stale  old  word 
**  charming  "  might  be  applied  to  him  with 
thorough  pertinence.  Anyhow,  I  know  of 
no  better  word  for  suggesting  how  he  makes 
you  feel  toward  him,  faults  and  all. 

My  postscript  is  already  so  gigantic  that 
perhaps  I  had  better  not  go  into  the  details 
of  our  two  hours'  conversation.  He  de- 
clares positively  that  he  has  been  struck 
with  a  "nameless  something"  in  my  ap- 
pearance, and  for  this  reason  has  wanted  to 
know  me. 

Don't  you  feel  proud,  mother,  to  learn 
that  your  daughter  has  a  nameless  some- 
thing ? 

In  the  way  of  neat  little  compliments  and 
a  generally  devoted  manner  his  treatment 
seems  absurd  to  one  as  unfamiliar  as  I  am 
with  anything  like  deference  and  gallantry. 
I  felt  all  the  time  we  were  talking  together 
very  much  as  Cinderella  may  have  felt  while 
the  Prince  was  paying  his  marked  attentions, 
you  know — as  if  my  happiness  was  of  a 
very  temporary  sort,  and  twelve  clock- 
strokes  were  quite  able  to  dissolve  it  com- 
pletely. 

Our  one  faaterview,  however,  doesn't 
seem  to  have  disillusionized  him.  He  has 
made  me  promise  that  I  will  take  a  walk 
with  him  this  afternoon  and  return  in  time 
for  a  drive  in  that  lovely  carriage  of  his^ 
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the  one  in  which  I  mentioned  his  haying 
taken  Bessie  out  I  am  dreadfully  afraid 
that  both  Bessie  and  Aunt  Margaret  will  not 
be  gratified  at  the  odd  turn  affairs  have  taken. 

But  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  mother,  I 
am  determined  to  accept  what  the  gods 
have  chosen  to  provide  in  the  shape  of  male 
society,  and  treat  both  with  just  an  invul- 
nerable amiability,  no  matter  how  aggres- 
sive they  may  become.  If  they  finally  con- 
clude to  send  me  home  I  can  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Howard  will  be  kind  enough  to  follow 
me,  and  so  tip  my  departure  with  a  nice  re- 
vengeful sting. 

I  have  just  seen  Bessie,  by  the  way,  and 
suppose  that  these  speculations  of  mine  are 
the  result  of  a  certain  mixture  of  surprise  and 
coolness  that  marked  her  manner  while 
speaking  to  me.  Her  only  allusion  to  my 
two  hours  in  Mr.  Howard's  company  was  : 

"  You  seem  to  have  found  quite  an  ad- 
mirer, Ellen." 

For  answer  I  put  a  *•  yes "  between  two 
deprecating  little  coos. 

The  girl  will  be  fiirious  at  me  by  this 
evening ;  of  that  fact  I  am  confident 

I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that  the  news 
of  "Mr.  Howard's  latest  caprice  in  the  shape 
of  ca^ng  his  social  and  intellectual  pearls 
before  so  unworthy  a  creature  as  myself 
has  ah-eady  become  hotel  talk.  I'  shall 
probably  be  noticed  a  great  deal  at  dinner. 
Perhaps  the  other  beaux  of  the  hotel  will 
follow  their  leader's  example  (he  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  their  leader)  and  flock  round 
me  multitudinously. 

That  would  be  a  very  dizzy  social  pinna- 
cle, wouldn't  it,  for  a  poor  thing  with  noth- 
ing grander  to  wear  than  two  silks  and  a 
few  white  muslins  ? 

WeU,  old  deary,  if  I  get  to  be  a  belle  I'll 
write  to  you  graphically  just  how  it  feels. 
Meanwhile,  please  have  no  fears  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  losing  my  head  or  heart  either. 
This  change  of  fortune  has  been  sudden,  but 
for  all  that  I  am  quite  able  to  meet  it  with 
equanimity.  And  if  I  am  sent  home  sud- 
denly some  day  you  must  believe  that  it  is 
all  Aunt  Margaret's  fiiult 

Was  there  ever  so  absurd  a  postscript  as 
this  ?  £lly. 


LETTER  in. 
From  Miss  MiUy  MrrvdM   ia  ktr  friend.    Miss 
Emily  Rogers. 

IIoTEi,  August  l6,  l86 — , 

And  now,  my  dear  Emily,  let  me  conclude 
what  I  am  afraid  you  have  found  a  very 


tame  sort  of  letter,  by  telling  you  the  newest 
whim  in  which  it  has  pleased  Murray  Howard 
to  indulge. 

You  have  met,  of  course,  that  Bessie 
Elliott  who  came  out  last  winter  and  had 
such  a  success.  Well,  she  is  up  here,  as  I 
think  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  with  her  mother 
and  a  cousin  named  Ellen  Story,  whom 
nobody  ever  heard  of  until  about  ten  days 
ago.  Murray,  according  to  his  customary 
style,  had  selected  soon  after  his  arrival  one 
girl  to  whom  he  made  himself  conspicuously 
devoted,  and  this  girl  happened  to  be  Bessie 
Elliott  But  suddenly,  without  the  least 
evidence  of  a  reason  for  so  doing,  he  has 
transferred  his  attentions  to  none  other  than 
Bessie's  obscure  cousin,  Miss  Story,  and  has 
succeeded  in  making  her,  if  not  exactly  "  the 
comet  of  a  season,"  something  very  nearly 
as  noticeable. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  his  behavior  has 
surprised  everybody.  Scarcely  a  person  in 
the  hotel  knew  of  this  girl's  existence  until 
Murray  made  up  his  mind  to  transform  her 
into  a  belle.  They  say  that  she  used  to  take 
solitary  walks  on  the  beach,  and  read  poetry 
alone  on  the  rocks,  and  do  all  kinds  of  queer 
things  before  her  good  fortune  began.  As 
for  anything  like  entering  the  ballroom  at 
night  or  being  spoken  to  by  a  single  i>erson 
worth  knowing,  the  poor  thing  was  entirely 
shut  out  from  such  privileges.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  b  actually  deluged  with  attention^ 
and  is  taken  to  drive  every  afternoon,  and 
has  some  man  (though  generally  Murray 
Howard)  to  follow  her  wherever  she  goes, 
and  on  the  whole  enjojrs  herself  more  than 
any  girl  in  the  house. 

Fancy  what  a  change  it  is  from  being 
amiably  ignored  by  her  fashionable  aunt  and 
cousin,  to  being  universally  courted  as  the 
probable  foture,wife  of  Murray  Howard. 

Yes,  my  dear,  I  repeat  the  statement, 
though  it  has  perhaps  amazed  you  terribly ; 
the  general  impression  is  that  Murray  is  at 
last  serious.  Some  people  assert  that  he 
is  merely  trying  to  pique  Bessie  Elliott ;  but 
this  must  of  course  be  absurd.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  Bessie  has  never  done  a 
thing  to  offend  him,  and  that  she  would 
give  a  finger  to  call  herself  Mrs.  Howard. 
No  ;  though  I  have  termed  it  a  whim,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  state  that  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  a  whim.  Murray 
Howard  has  fallen  in  love,  and  intends  to 
make  his  set  swallow  the  pill  that  he  is 
gilding  for  them. 

I  myself  know  Miss  Story  but  slightly, 
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and  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  her  manners  are  fresh  and  winning  and 
delightful.  It  is  my  honest  conviction, 
Emily  dear,  that  Murray  Howard  could 
make  ^this  hotel  say  very  much  the  same 
thing  about  an  ex-chambermaid,  provided 
he  tried  hard  enough. 

Miss  Story  certainly  isn't  a  beauty,  though 
Murray  has  more  than  one  follower  who 
would  be  brazen  to  the  extent  of  contradia- 
ing  ray  criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  her  eyes  are  a  curious 
sort  of  no-color,  with  an  odd,  near-sighted 
look  that  no  well-balanced  mind  could  con- 
sider pretty.  Then  she  has  a  rather  common- 
place nose  and  a  mouth  that  is  incontroverti- 
bly  large.  Her  hair  is  a  pale,  lustreless  yel- 
low, without  a  suggestion  of  golden ;  in  short 
the  most  uninteresting  kind  of  blond.  Not 
to  be  too  explicit,  she  arranges  it  totally  out 
of  fashion.  I  suppose  her  figure  is  what 
men  call  good,  and  she  certainly  has  nice 
feet,  though  her  hands,  in  spite  of  their 
whiteness,  look  perfectly  capable  of  six  and 
three-quarters. 

As  for  her  dressing,  it's  simply  milk- 
maidi^h.  The  best  garment  she  possesses 
is  a  rather  flimsy  black  silk,  but  her  fond- 
ness for  the  plainest  sort  of  white  muslins 
seems  to  have  assumed  a  chronic  form,  and 
is  explainable,  I  imagine,  by  the  fact  of  her 
extreme  poverty. '  Everybody  allows  that 
she  is  awfully  poor  and  that  her  aunt,  Mrs 
Elliott,  is  paying  her  board  bill.  The  Elli- 
otts appear  to  be  very  much  pleased  by  her 
sudden  popularity ;  they  are  doubtless 
clever  enough  to  see  that  anything  like  a 
show  of  disfevor  would  subject  them  to  all 
manner  of  ridicule.  But  I  question  whether 
mother  and  daughter  are  not  inwardly  dis- 
gusted at  the  present  turn  of  affairs.  She 
has  simply  "cut  out"  Bessie.  There's  no 
other  way  of  expressing  what  she  has  done. 

I  h2v&  written  you  a  perfect  manuscript 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  and  I  shall  expect 
to  receive  an  appreciative  reply. 

Eddy  Vandevoort  reached  here  yesterday, 
and  says  that  you  and  Kate  are  fearfully  gay 
at  Sharon. 

Write  me,  please,  all  about  the  Philadel- 
phia widower  who  is  being  so  devoted. 
Eddy  has  told  me  a  great  deal,  but  then  I 
always  take  what  he  tay9  with  an  immense 
grain  of  salt  He  has  asked  me  to  go  driv- 
ing, by  the  way,  and  there  i«  only  a  half-hour 
left  for  me  to  dress  in. 


With  a  sweet  consciousness  of  having 
done  my  duty  in  sending  you  every  atom  of 
available  news,  believe  me 

Your  best  of  friends, 

M.  M. 


LETTER  IV. 
From  Mr.  Mnrrt^  Howard^  to  Aff.  Jtilian  Somert. 

Hotel,  August  20,  186 — , 

Dear  Jule  :  After  long  delay  I  keep  my 
promise  about  the  probable  result  of  a  cer- 
tain wager. 

To  commence  with  the  driest  kind  of 
statistics,  the  young  lady  selected  was  a 
Miss  Ellen  Story,  Age  perhaps  twenty- 
two.  General  appearance  (when  looked  at 
carelessly)  commonplace.  Characteristics 
(when  snubbed  and  sent  to  the  wall  by  her 
very  magnificent  aunt  and  cousin)  zero. 

Cunning  Jule,  have  my  parentheses  al- 
ready roused  your  suspicions  ?  I  shouldn't 
be  much  surprised  if  you  were  already  leap- 
ing at  some  conclusion  of  your  own.  Leap 
along,  old  fellow;  you  will  very  probably 
reach  the  correct  conclusion.  I've  been  en- 
joying myself  hug/ely  for  the  past  fortnight. 

When  I  first  spoke  to  her  she  impressed 
me  with  the  discouraging  conviction  that  I 
had  sworn  a  month  of  fidelity  to  an  abso- 
lute mental  nobody.  But  for  all  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  discover  how  a  close  view  of 
her  face  revesded  gray  eyes,  with  a  curious 
asking  look  about  them  which  no  mascular 
connaissent  could  call  anything  but  pretty. 
After  awhile  she  amazed  me  by  finding  a 
tongue  and  saying  one  or  two  things  that 
rather  woke  me  up.  I  think  that  I  had  not 
talked  to  her  an  hour  before  the  vague  be- 
lief that  she  was  a  very  nice  girl  had  blos- 
somed into  the  surety  that  she  was  a  very 
nice  girl  indeed.  Of  course  I  immediately 
began  to  feel  that  one  of  the  wagering 
parties  had  made  a  blunder  in  the  selection 
of  our  subject  for  social  experiment  It  was 
an  agreeable  change,  though,  from  the  pros- 
pect of  utter  mediocrity  to  dance  Germans 
with  and  go  and  sit  on  rocks  with  during 
the  whole  of  next  month,  to  sprightliness, 
cleverness,  even  fascination  in  the  shape  of 
one  pleasant  companion. 

You  will  please  believe,  Jule,  without 
having  me  enter  into  the  disgraceful  par- 
ticulars of  how  I  opened  conversation  with 
Miss  Story,  that  I  endeavored  to  assure  her 
what  pleasure  it  was  finally  to  have  the 
privilege  of  speaking  with  one  whose  ac- 
quaintance had  been  often  desired  before 
now.    My  statements  very  naturally  took 
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her  by  surprise ;  they  would  have  done  like- 
wise to  me  had  I  known,  three  days  pre- 
viously,  that  it  was  my  desdny  soon  to 
make  them. 

That  afternoon  we  took  a  walk  together, 
and  a  little  later  I  drove  her  out  in  my  dog- 
cart The  poor  girl  was  so  stared  at  when 
we  entered  the  dining-room  for  some  tea 
after  our  drive  that  I  felt  sincere  compas- 
sion for  her.  But  my  compassion  was 
doubtless  thrown  away,  as  she  bore  the 
scrutiny  with  much  apparent  composure. 
I  wa*^ched  her  take  a  seat  at  the  table  where 
her  aunt,  a  certain  fashionable  Mrs.  Elliott, 
and  a  terrible  snob,  sat,  near  her  daughter, 
a  Miss  Bessie  Elliott,  young  and  rather  pretty, 
and  if  anything  a  worse  snob  than  the 
mamma.  They  seem  to  have  brought  Miss 
Story  here  with  the  charitable  intention  of 
passing  her  off  as  their  maid.  She  ceruinly 
is  ignored  by  them  (or  rather  was)  in  a 
manner  that  would  authorize  such  a  suppo- 
sition. It  is  an  odd  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  that  Miss  Bessie  Elliott  should  have 
been  the  young  lady  last  fevored  with  my 
valuable  attentions. 

As  Miss  Story  seated  herself  at  her  aunt's 
table  I  watched  narrowly  the  faices  of  both 
aunt  and  cousin.  There  was  no  indication  * 
whatever  of  the  aimoyance  I  am  sure  that 
each  felt  They  both  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  publish  their  chagrin  throughout  the 
crowded  dining-room.  Mrs.  Elliott  said  a 
few  words  to  her  niece,  a  smile  accompany- 
ing them.  Presently  Miss  Bessie  imiuted 
her  mamma.  I  knew  that  they  were  asking 
her  in  their  most  amiable  tones  whether  she 
had  enjoyed  her  drive,  A  few  moments 
afterwards,  when  the  waiter  brought  me  my 
cup  of  tea  and  my  dry  toast,  I  greeted  them 
with  a  faint  sigh.  He  is  very  particular 
about  getting  nice  toast  for  me,  that  waiter 
of  mine,  and  was  a  little  troubled,  I  could 
perceive,  by  this  token  of  my  dissatisfaction. 
But  he  might  have  spared  himself  a  single 
pang,  faithful  creature,  at  the  thought  of 
diminished  fees.  I  was  not  sighing  because 
of  the  toast  I  was  merely  paying  a  slight 
tribute  to  the  fact  of  what  a  false,  masquer- 
ading world  I  live  in. 

After  tea  two  or  three  men  met  mc  on 
the  piazza,  and  spoke  chaffingly  about  my 
late  driving-companion.  There  was  noth- 
ing really  impertinent  in  what  they  said; 
but  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  considered 
my  attentions  to  Miss  Story  in  the  light  of 
an  excellent  joke,  and  had  mutually  prophe- 
sied on  the  subject  of  their  being  temporary 


enough.  My  rdU  was  of  course  haughty 
surprise,  and  I  assumed  it  with  energy. 
The  amazement  on  their  faces  just  before  I 
left  them  might  have  seemed  funny  to  me 
if  I  had  been  in  a  mood  to  enjqy  it 

But  I  wasn't  While  a  monstrous  mari- 
gold of  a  moon  came  slowly  forth  fircftn  the 
distant  sea  spaces  I  walked  up  and  down 
along  the  sands,  annihilating  a  mild  little 
Figaro  and  feeling  enraged  at  the  entire 
hotel.  Of  a  surety,  I  told  myself,  everybody 
was  wondering  at  Miss  Story  with  a  sort  of 
compassionate  surprise.  They  all  believed 
that  her  "success''  would  not  last  longer 
than  a  day  or  so,  and  pitied  her  for  being 
the  innocent  victim  of  my  caprice.  They 
should  soon  learn  the  real  truth.  After  I 
had  led  next  Saturday  evening's  cotillo« 
with  her,  perhaps  their  opinions  regarding 
her  ephemeral  belleship  might  undergo  a 
change. 

I  am  not  naturally  of  an  introspective 
turn,  Jule,  as  you  will  doubtless  agree ;  but 
I  could  not  help  asking  myself,  after  my 
annoyance  had  somewhat  cooled  down, 
wherefore  I  had  really  felt  it  My  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Story  was  now  scarcely  a 
day  old,  and  had  been  entered  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  something  very  like  good-humored 
indifference  as  to  its  result  Why  should 
the  thought  of  having  subjected  her  to  pop- 
ular amazement  and  pity  produce  so  un- 
pleasant an  effect  ?  Before  knowing  her  I 
had  surely  antidpated  the  result  of  my  at- 
tentions, and  had  felt  certain  that  until  this 
little  hotel-world  discovered  the  permanenca 
of  my  devotion  it  would  be  ridiculed  as  an 
absurd  transitory  whinu  Nothing,  I  con- 
cluded, could  be  more  inconsistent  than  my 
present  feelings.  I  was  angry  that  affairs 
had  taken  precisely  the  turn  which  I  had 
expected  them  to  take. 

That  evening  Miss  Story  and  I  danced 
together  in  the  crowded  ballroom.  Our 
first  Terpsichorean  attempt  did  not  result 
harmoniously  ;  but,  be  it  said  to  her  credit, 
she  caught  a  rather  difficult  waltz-step 
called  the  Boston  with  astonishing  readiness 
before  the  evening  was  over.  By  eleven 
o'clock  five  men  had  applied  to  me  for  an 
introduction  to  her.  Receiving  her  permis- 
sion, I  presented  the  five. 

You  should  ha^e  seen  the  graceful  ease 
with  which  she  bore  her  conspicuousness, 
Jule.  Society,  you  know,  has  from  year  to 
year  its  little  mannerisms,  which  it  arbitra- 
rily dignifies  with  the  name  of  manners. 
For  instance,  among  ladies  there  are  cer- 
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Uin  methods  of  using  one's  fan,  of  holding 
one's  hands,  of  taking  a  gentleman's  arm, 
which  change  with  the  changing  seasons 
and  hot  to  be  feuniliar  with  which  argues  ill 
for  the  fashionable  aspirant  Women  sneer 
and  say  that  she  is  bad  style,  though  her 
beauty  and  grace  be  the  Greek  Phryne's 
come  to  life  again;  for  the  definition  of 
rulgarity  in  our  gilt-leaved  social  dictionary 
is  not  to  do  precisely  as  your  surrounders. 
Miss  Story's  whole  demeanor  was  what  I 
must  call  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
period.  The  narrowest<minded  caviller 
could  not  have  found  an  excuse  for  one 
sneer,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  plainness  of 
her  costume,  which  was  in  thorough  taste 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity.  Such  famil- 
iarity with  the  mere  accidental  mode  of 
conducting  oneself  is  no  more  to  be  learned 
by  intuition  than  some  foreign  language 
hitherto  unknown.  Miss  Story  must  have 
looked  through  the  ballroom  windows  for 
weeks  before  a  certain  wager  was  thought 
o£  In  one  respect,  liowever,  her  **  style  " 
certainly  differs  from  recognized  models. 
She  has  a  real  brightness  and  enjoyableness 
in  her  conversation  that  might  well  be  made 
a  characteristic  of  select  circles,  if,  fortunate- 
ly, it  were  only  imitable.  ^  She  is  capital 
fun,*'  I  heard  one  of  the  men  whom  I  had 
presented  to  her  a  short,  time  previously 
remark  to  another.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply 
^Murray  has  made  a  discovery,  beyond 
doubt" 

Well,  Jule,  to  shorten  my  long  story,  she 
became  more  popular  on  the  morrow,  and  two 
or  three  days  later  the  women  began  to  get 
introductions  and  treat  her  with  very  sin- 
cere civility.  On  this,  the  20th  day  of 
August,  she  is  a  reigning  belle,  besieged 
with  flatterers  of  both  sexes.  I  have  a  cer- 
tain sensation  of  triumph  when  thinking  of 
her  success;  but  like  the  man  who  is  so 
sure  to  lose  his  bet  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, I  feel  that  a  very  serious  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  selection  of  our  candidate. 
We  hunted  in  the  rubbish  to<  find  the 
merest  common  pebble  and  convince  the 
world  that  it  was  a  diamond ;  but  lo,  our 
pebble  has  amazed  us  with  carbonic  attri- 
butes that  we  never  dreamed  it  possessed  I 
One  might  as  well  consider  that  Columbus 
created  the  continent  he  discovered  as  to 
hold  me  personally  responsible  for  Misti 
Story's  present  popularity. 

I  shall  probably  be  in  town  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  Just  now  I  find  the  hotel 
pleasant  enough  to  banish  all  those  old 


teelings  of^ww/ofwhich  I  wrote  you.  Be- 
cause Miss  Story  and  I  are  very  much  to- 
gether the  usual  barnacles  of  report  cluster 
about  the  £ict  of  our  companionship.  I  can 
see  the  grave  smile  with  which  you  read  this 
statement  I  can  almost  hear  your  mental 
comment :  "  How  strange  if,  et  cetera  ?  " 
Well,  well ;  I  shan't  commit  myself  just 
now  by  any  acknowledgments.  With  best 
wishes  till  we  meet  M.  H. 


LETTER   V. 
From  Miss  Ellen  Story  to  fur  mother. 

—  Hotel,  August  28,  186 — , 
Dear  Mother  :  I  thought  of  postpon- 
ing what  I  have  to  tell  you  until  two  days 
from  now,  when  words  might  take  the  place 
of  ink  and  paper  ;  but  perhaps  I  can  write 
it  in  a  much  more  satisfoctory  manner  than 
I  should  be  able  to  speak  it,  since  when 
very  happy  I  am  so  apt  to  get  tearful  and 
incoherent  After  we  meet  I  can  behave  as 
maudlin  as  I  please,  provided  you  have 
learned  all  the  statistics  of  my  beatitude  be- 
forehand, and  have  no  need  to  interrupt  me 
with  questions. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,  so  to 
speak.  Since  I  wrote,  four  days  ago.  Aunt 
Margaret  and  Bessie  have  fairly  strewn  my 
path  with  the  roses  of  their  amiability.  li 
they  are  merely  acting  from  policy — and  how 
can  I  believe  otherwise  ? — their  conduct  is 
certainly  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  sin- 
cerity. Aunt  Margaret  is  very  fond  of  tak- 
ing my  arm  nowadays  and  trotting  me  up 
and  down  the  piazza  so  as  to  show  the  hotel 
on  what  excellent  terms  we  are.  The  other 
night  she  begged  me  to  wear  her  pearl  neck- 
lace down  into  the  ballroom  and  looked 
quite  wo-begone  when  I  had  refused  with 
stoic  politeness  for  the  fifth  time.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  sweetened  my  final  refusal 
with  a  kiss,  but  somehow  couldn't  —  or 
didn't,  whichever  you  wiU.  The  lack  of  the 
necklace  did  not  interfere  with  my  even- 
ing's enjoyment,  however.  I  found  myself, 
at  one  time,  talking  to  eight  men  at  once. 

Until  this  morning  Mr.  Howard's  atten- 
tions were  not  quite  as  unremitting  (to  ex- 
press myself  in  a  commonplace)  as  they  had 
been  up  to  the  time  of  my  last  letter.  But 
this  morning  I  was  the  centre  of  what  has 
now  become  my  little  chronic  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers, when  he  asked  me  in  low  tones  to 
take  a  walk  with  him.  I  was  tempted  to  re- 
fuse, at  first,  partly  because  of  the  courtier- 
like  way  in  which  his  kingly  presence  was 
regarded  by  the  others  when  he  spoke  to  me. 
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and  partly,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  my 
caprice  not  to  go. 

But,  in  spite  of  opposite  inclinations,  I 
went  He  chose  the  sands,  I  being  merely 
acquiescent  As  he  was  rather  quiet,  and  as 
I  was  in  a  mood  for  talking,  I  looked  about 
me  at  the  clear  pure  sands  and  the  lustrous 
breakers  and  the  lonely  beryl -colored  dis- 
tances of  sky,  and  presently  said  something 
like  this : 

"  It*s  a  glorious  morning.  I  used  to  come 
here  so  often  on  such  mornings  as  these  and 
read  and  think  and  have  nice  lonely  times. 
That  was  before  people  noticed  me ;  before 
I  became  somebody." 

**Do  you  like  to  recall  the  time?"  he 
asked,  smiling  a  little. 

"  Why  should  I  not  like  to  recall  it  ?  A 
very  pleasant  time  it  was,  I  assure  you.  And 
yet  to  you,  Mr.  Howard,  for  certain  rea- 
sons, I  will  make  a  confidence:  I  have 
grown  so  worldly  that  I  would  not  under 
any  inducement  exchange  now  for  then." 

We  walked  on  for  a  little  space  before  he 
said  :  **  What  are  your  *  certain  reasons'  for 
making  such  a  confidence  ? " 

•*You  are  my  discoverer,"  I  answered, 
laughing  carelessly.  "  I  ^ant  to  show  you 
^me  appreciation  of  your  services." 

"Pshaw !  "  There  was  quite  a  frown  on 
his  face,  and  he  spoke  petulantly.  Then  his 
,eyes  turned  and  met  mine  with  an  odd, 
searching  look,  and  at  length  he  added: 
"  You  know  all  about  it,  of  course.  I  have 
detected  a  difference  in  your  manner  toward 
me  for  two  or  three  days  past  One  of  those 
men  has  either  hinted  the  truth  or  else  told 
it  you  entirely.  It  must  have  been  Arm- 
strong ;  he  is  such  an  inveterate  gossip." 

I  was  filled  with  amazement  by  the  time 
he  had  finished.  "  All  this  is  just  Hindoos- 
tanee,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so,  Mr. 
Howard." 
"  You  mean  it  honestly  ?" 
"  I  mean  honestly  that  I  understand  noth- 
ing of  what  you  have  just  said." 

"  Neither  Armstrong  nor  Evans  has  told 
you  anything?" 

"They  have  both  told  me  a  great  deal 
since  they  were  presented.  Come,"  I  went 
on,  in  tones  that  showed  curiosity,  "  there  is 
some  mystery  here  which  I  should  like  to 
see  unravelled.  Suppose  you  at  once  begin 
your  disentanglement" 

He  was  quiet  and  solemn-faced  for  quite 
a  while  before  answering;  and  when  he 
spoke  at  last  T  found  that  his  voice  had 
grown   very   serious    indeed.     "I  almost 


wished,"  he  be^n,  "that  one  of  those  men 
h<id  spoken  on  the  subject ;  such  a  circum- 
stance would  have  saved  me  the  awkward- 
ness of  telling  what  I  bad  fully  resolved 
that  you  should  know  before  your  departure 
from  the  hotcL  You  recollect  the  morning 
on  which  I  obtained  an  introductioa  to  yea 
through  Miss  Cartwright  ?  " 
"Of  course." 

"  And  how  I  began  conversation  by  say- 
ing thai  I  had  wanted  to  know  you  for  a 
long  time?  Have  these  and  similar 
platitudes  of  compliment  escaped  your 
memory  ? " 
"  Hardly.** 

"  Well,  everything  that  I  said  for  nearly 
an  hour  afker  first  knowing  you  was  absurd 
falsehood.  Now  for  the  plain  brutal  facts. 
Evans  made  a  bet  with  Armstrong  that  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  turn  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  commonplace  girls  in  the  hotel 
from  obscurity  to  belleship  by  means  of  ]>er- 
sislent  attentions  during  the  period  of  a 
month.  I  must  pause  here.  Miss  Story.  A 
life-long  knowledge  of  how  thunder-clouds 
conduct  themselves  authorizes  me  to  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  thunder-cloud  at 
all  angrier-looking  than  your  face  at  the 
present  moment" 

The  words  almost  choked  me  {is  I  answer- 
ed him.  "  I  owe  you  more  than  I  had  be- 
lieved, Mr.  Howard.  Suppose  we  turn 
back.  I  am  going  to  congratulate  Mr.  Ev- 
ans on  having  had  your  valuable  services  in 
the  winning  of  his  bet  By  the  way,  hb  bet 
is  won,  is  it  not  ?  " 

My  throat  was  quivering,  mother,  and  my 
Hands  were  icy  cold ;  but  I  spoke  those  last 
words  in  a  composed,  indifferent  way.  As 
I  turned  toward  the  hotel  he  followed  me, 
keeping  close  at  my  side. 

"  You  would  not  be  so  angry,"  he  pres- 
ently said,  "if  you  knew  my  real  reason  for 
telling  you  all  this." 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  I  lied,  biting  my  un- 
der lip  very  hard,  just  to  keep  myself  calm. 
"  Pray  don't  let  me  interfere  with  your  walk." 
Then  I  quickened  my  steps,  showing  him 
plainly  that  his  companionship  was  no  long^ 
er  wished.  After  that  he  fell  back  suddenly, 
and  I  walked  on  alone. 

Several  people  spoke  to  me,  I  believe,  as 
I  crossed  the  hotel  piazza;  but  though  I 
smiled  in  answer  they  might  have  been 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  for  all  that  1 
miderstood  of  their  remarks.  Reaching  my 
own  room  I  locked  the  door  and  seated  my- 
self at  one  of  the  windows. 
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Don't  the  heroines  of  novels,  after  they 
have  heard  terrible  revelations,  find  their 
brains  burning  whirls  and  things  of  that  sort, 
when  they  try  to  think  ?  Well,  I  was  never 
meant  for  the  heroine  of  a  novel.  My  brain, 
instead  of  being  a  burning  anything,  was 
dear  as  the  lucid  sea  atmosphere  that  I 
stared  out  into.  I  could  reflect  and  remem- 
ber and  consider  excellently  well.  The 
breakers  sounded  a  little  louder  than  usual 
and  were  telling  me  with  perfect  coherence 
that  I  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  a  fool  of,  a 
fool  ol  The  foultless  sky  had  a  scornful 
compassion  about  it  The  black  line  of  rocks 
sickened  me  incidentally  with  recollections 
of  how  I  had  sat  there  and  been  flattered  for 
a  month  past  Somebody*s  canary-bird  at 
a  neighboring  window  warbled  how  I  was 
the  belle  of  the  hotel,  the  hotel,  the  hotel. 
Oh,  mother,  for  three  good  hours  I  wanted  to 
die !  —to  die,  or  else  wake  up  as  from  a  dream 
and  find  that  you  and  I  were  living  just  as 
of  old,  unnoticed  in  our  "  third-story  back," 
and  that  indigestion  was  to  be  blamed  for 
my  late,  triumphant  trip  to  the  seaside. 
Through  those  three  hours  it  seemed  as  if 
every  pleasure  that  I  had  experienced  for  a 
month  past  came  to  me  again  in  visible  form 
and  wore  a  cruel  sneer  on  its  face.  I  looked 
back  along  what  had  been  a  flower-skirted 
pathway  and  saw,  as  with  new  vision,  how 
worthless  weeds  chokfed  the  vista.  Three 
Idle  men  on  whose  hands  time  hung  heavily 
had  made  me  the  mere  sport  of  their  ca- 
price. For  a  month  I  had  been  just  acting 
as  their  whim  directed,  unconscious  of  the 
wires  to  which  I  danced  a  puppet  Perhaps 
everybody  in  the  hotel  knew  how  matters 
stood  and  had  gathered  about  me  in  a  sort 
of  ridiculing  curiosity  that  my  own  vanity 
had  blinded  me  against  detecting.  Perhaps 
Aunt  Margaret  and  Bessie  had  laughed  in 
their  sleeves  at  my  belleship  and  had  masked 
nothing  behind  their  amiable  treatment  ex- 
cept sarcastic  comments  upon  my  credulity. 

But  I  won*t  enumerate  any  more  of  the 
bitter  thoughts  that  tormented  me  until  at 
last  a  knock  sounded  at  my  door  and  Aunt 
Margaret's  voice  informed  me  that  she  was 
going  down  to  dinner.  I  answered  with  an 
ambiguous  "very  well,"  but  did  not  leave 
vy  seat  by  the  window.  Not  long  after- 
ward there  was  a  second  knock,  and  this 
time  a  servant  brought  a  message  from  Aunt 
Margaret  to  the  effect  that  dinner  was  near- 
ly over.  My  reply  was  simply  that  I  did 
not  cafft  about  anj  dinner.  As  soon  as  the 
servant  had  gone  I  unlocked  my  door  and 


hurried  down  stairs  and  out  across  the  va- 
cant piazza,  hoping  that  no  one  would  see 
me.  Presently  I  was  at  quite  a  distance  off 
from  the  hotel,  all  alone  in  a  place  of  rocks 
and  waves. 

Never  mind  the  second  course  of  misera- 
ble reflections  that  my  wretchedness  served 
up  to  me  there  beside  the^  noise  of  the  bil- 
lows. I  must  have  sat  there  a  long  while ; 
the  sun  was  quite  low  when  I  rose  and  walk- 
ed still  further  off  from  the  hote)  toward  a 
certain  little  marine  knoll,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  a  multitude  of  fiintastic-shapen  cedars 
accomplish  the  vegetable  miracle  of  grow- 
ing from  nothing  except  solid  granite. 

I  had  been  here  perhaps  a  half  hour  when 
a  sudden  sound  of  footsteps  startled  me, 
and,  without  the  least  other  warning  of  his 
approach,  who  but  Mr.  Howard  should 
make  his  presence  known  in  the  following 
words : 

**  Your  aunt  is  quite  worried  about  you. 
Miss  Story." 

My  back  was  turned  toward  him  as  he 
spoke.  I  never  moved  an  inch.  '*  Did  she 
aendy<m  to  look  for  me,  Mr.  Howard  ?" 

"Yes.  She  had  a  vague  idea  that  you 
were  somewhere  on  the  shore,  as  Miss  Cart- 
wright  saw  you  take  this  direction." 

He  was  standing  at  my  side,  now.  "  Well," 
I  said,  shortly,  **  you  see  that  I  am  quite 
safe.  Suppose  you  oblige  Aunt  Margaret 
by  carrying  back  this  message  to  her. 

Silence.  Presently  I  moved  slowly  off 
firom  him,  between  the  cedars ;  but  while  I 
did  so  he  began  speaking." 

"  It  is  odd  that  such  a  commonplace  per- 
son as  Miss  Cartwright  should  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  us  together  at  first, 
and  is  now  the  means " 

I  £aced  him  here,  with  an  h^ful  interrup- 
tion trembling  on  my  lips.  "You  will 
please  not  refer  in  my  hearing  to  any  of  the 
circumstances  that  concerned  our  acquain- 
tance together.  Indeed,  I  wish,  Mr.  How- 
ard, that  you  will  consider  such  acquain- 
tance at  an  end  from  the  present  moment" 

"Agreed,"  he  answered,  promptly 
enough ;  "  but  with  one  provision.  You 
must  promise  me  that  from  the  present  mo- 
ment a  new  acquaintance  shall  begin  between 
us— one  which  in  no  manner  belongs  to  the 
past  Let  it  be  just  as  if,  having  made  my 
confession,  you  absolved  me,  and  I  was  en- 
abled to  start  fairly  once  again  in  the  work 
of  re-winning  your  esteem.  I  use  these 
words  because  it  is  too  evident  that  I  have 
lost  your  esteem.  Miss  Story ;  and  yet  when 
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1  tell  yon  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason 
except  one  for  saying  what  I  did  say  this 
morning — that  neither  Mr.  Evans  nor  Mr. 
Armstrong  were  even  suspected  by  me  of 
having  disclosed  the  truth — that  no  one  in 
the  hotel  dreams  of  a  certain  wager's  exist- 
ence, does  it  not  rouse  your  curiosity  to 
learn  why  so  apparently  useless  a  piece  of 
information  should  be  given  as  that  which  I 
gave  to-day  ?  " 

I  was  jylent,  with  half-averted  face,  until 
he  said  in  deep,  persuasive  tones:  "Will 
you  not  answer?"  Then  I  murmured  sul- 
lenly : 

"  I  suppose  you  gave  the  information  sim- 
ply for  spiteful,  mischievous  reasons  of  your 
own.  Perhaps  I  had  annoyed  you,  of  late, 
with  too  little  of  that  respectfiil  obeisance 
which  you  consider  your  prerogative  from 
one  whom  your  social  services  have  so 
greatly  benefited." 

**  Such  'sarcasm  might  sting  me  worse  if 
there  were  more  real  truth  in  it  To  be 
plain,  perhaps  if  you  had  proved  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  women  who  surrounded 
you  and  had  shown  no  points  of  superiority 
to  them,  my  attentions  might  have  won  his 
wager  for  the  friend  who  believed  me  so 
powerful.     But " 

Again  I  interrupted.  "  Before  you  begin 
another  honeyed  sentence,  Mr.  Howard, 
please  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words.  Credu- 
lous as  you  have  found  me  at  certain  other 
times,  you  must  now  excuse  me  for  show- 
ing a  little  skepticism  and  not  wishing  to 
hear  what  I  feel  is  only  a  rather  clever  at- 
tempt at  propitiation.  Surely,  by  the  way, 
there  is  no  real  reason  for  your  exercising 
all  this  diplomatic  policy.  My  future  disfa- 
vor, in  spite  of  the  belleship  you  have  so 
generously  crowned  me  with,  can  scarcely 
injure  you  when  I  have  once  more  glided 
back  to  my  obscure  native  surroundings. 
Like  the  fisherman  in  the  fairy-tale,  you 
have  uncorked  the  bottle  and  the  genii 
have  burst  forth ;  but  be  assured  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  proving  a  terror  to  you. 
In  two  days  from  now,  when  ^f  rs.  Elliott  and 
Bessie  take  me  home  again,  I  shall  return 
with  all  my  ambitions  left  behind  me.  Next 
winter  I  shall  be  socially  as  though  T  had 
never  been,  and,  safely  stowed  away  with 
mother  in  the  quietude  of  our  boarding- 
house,  shall  not  even  have  the  opportunity 
of  thrusting  myself  between  you  and  any  fu- 
ture successes." 

He  was  very  pale  when  T  had  finished, 
and  the  little  scornful  laugh  with  which  my 


words  ended  made  his  eyes  glitter  keenly. 
"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  so  much  bit- 
temess,'*  he  said,  in  a  forced  way,  as  though 
using  strong  self-control.  After  that  he  fell 
too  slashing  a  bush  at  his  feet  with  the  cane 
he  carried.  I  had  turned  my  head  away,  and 
was  looking  seaward  steadily.  It  must  have 
been  fully  three  minutes  before  he  dashed 
with  great  suddenness  into  these  rapid- 
spoken  sentenc^ : 

**  I  came  here  to  tell  you  why  I  let  you 
know  the  truth  this  morning.  It  was  be- 
cause I  hated  myself  for  having  presumed 
to  make  such  a  woman  as  you  are  the  sub- 
ject of  mere  idle  amusement.  And  I  came 
here  to  tell  you  something  else — if  you  will 
hear  it  without  contempt" 

This  word  had  softened  me  in  spite  of 
myself,  then.  "What  else?"  I  just  said, 
in  an  expressionless  whisper. 

"  That  I  love  you,  Ellen  Story,  more  than 
I  have  ever  loved  any  living  woman." 

My  hand  was  lifted  to  wave  him  back, 
mother,  as  he  sprang  forward;  but  some- 
how he  caught  it  and  pressed  it  between 
both  his  own,  and  oh  dear  I  what  could  I  do 
but  burst  out  crying  with  happiness  ? 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  anything  more 
about  what  passed  before  we  went  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  raf/V  write  it  Some  day  you  shall 
hear  everything  firom  my  own  lips,  if  you 
care  to  hear,  that  is  ;  and  I  know  you  do. 

While  I  finish  these  lines  it  is  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my  kerosene 
threatens  darkness  if  I  don't  hurry  up.  I 
suppose  we  are  as  much  engaged  as  two 
people  ever  were.  I  am  so  happy  !  I  be- 
lieve youVe  more  than  half  suspected,  you 
old  dear,  that  I  have  been  in  love  with  him 
fi-om  the  first  "The  first"  means  only 
about  the  first  of  this  month,  by  the  way, 
doesn't  it?  Heavens!  how  much  mental 
wear  and  tear  I  have  passed  through  in  one 
month ! 

Neither  Aunt  Margaret  nor  Bessie  know 
a  word  yet  I  shall  tell  them  early  to-mor- 
row morning.  Aunt  Margaret  believes  that 
I  merely  spent  the  afternoon  on  the  shore  to 
get  rid  of  a  headache.   'Poor  deluded  sool  I 

Murray  wants  me  to  send  3rou  his  best 
love.  I  know  you're  crying  by  this  time. 
P/fosf  don't  gossip  about  me  to  Mrs.  Min^- 
gles  or  any  of  those  people  in  the  boarding-- 
house :  keep  all  your  happiness  locked  up 
till  I  come  home  and  turn  the  key;  and  be- 
lieve that  I  am  now  as  always, 

Your  loving  Elly. 

Edgar  Fawcbtt. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BOOK   OP   MARTYRS. 

T^HERE  has  not  been  time,  it  seems,  for 
A  Theobald  and  De  Lansac  to  finish 
their  cigars ;  the  room,  at  all  events,  is  de- 
cidedly fuller  of  tobacco  smoke  than  a  lady's 
aitting-HTOom  should  be  when  Rawdon  and 
Jane  arrive ;  wine,  brandy,  and  seltzer  water 
are  on  a  table  at  Mr.  Theobald's  side.  De 
Lansac,  removing  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and 
approaching  jlne,  says,  **  Madame,  you  per- 
mit?" To  which  Jane  answers  gravely, 
"  Yes,  monsieur,  I  permit  (me  cigar  after 
midnight''  But  Rawdon  can  detect  that 
this  is  a  little  bit  of  comedy,  got  up  doubt- 
less in  compliment  to  himself  as  a  stranger. 
It  is  a  rule  of  the  house — I  use  the  phrase 
figuratively;  the  Theobalds  never  have  a 
Koosfr^^hat  men  shall  smoke  in  Jane's 
presence,  and  Jane  takes  no  umbrage. 

She  moves  across  the  room  to  Theobald's 
side,  and  coolly  drinks  about  a  third  of  his 
brandy  and  seltzer  at  a  draught ;  then  looks 
back  at  Rawdon  (graceful  always,  Jane 
has  a  trick  of  looking  back  at  you  across 
her  shoulder  which  is  simply  irresistible), 
and  asks  him  what  he  will  have  ? 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  you  are  very  kind,"  says 
Rawdon,  following  her  and  speaking  in  his 
stiff  young  British  manner.  **  Nothing  at 
all  at  present" 

"  Rubbish !  After  the  pace  of  those  two 
last  dances,  and  nothing  but  a  glass  of 
sugar  water  for  support  Take  some  brandy 
and  seltzer  like  a  human  being,  and  drop  all 
those  absurd  airs  of  superiority." 

Saying  this,  she  prepares  him  a  glass  of 
the  mixture,  with  a  hand  accustomed  to 
minister  to  Francis,  and  therefore  less  spar- 
ing of  the  alcohol  than  of  the  diluent,  and 
Rawdon  receives  it  obediently. 

"You  may  smoke  if  you  like.  What, 
•  No,  thank  you '  again !  Do  you  always 
say  *  No,  thank  you '  to  everything,  Mr. 
Crosbie?  Well,  then,  make  yourself  at 
home  in  any  way  you  like.  Theobald,"  1  ook- 
iiig  through  the  open  window  near  which 
she  stands,  "here  is  little  Molenos  coming 
ap  the  street  Oh,  I  know  what  that  means  : 
^arU,     I  shall  go  to  Blossy." 

"  Madame  Theobald,  do  you  think  we  can 
want  karti  when  you  are  here  ? "  asks  De 


Lansac  He  speaks  English  with  thorough 
fluency,  scarcely  more  than  the  invincible 
stumbling-block  of  the  th,  indeed,  mark- 
ing him  as  a  Frenchman  at  all.  "  Do  you 
think,  in  your  presence " 

*•  We  can  want  to  smoke  cur  cigars,  and 
drink  our  brandy  and  water,  and  play  cards, 
and  amuse  ourselves!"  Jane  interrupts 
him.  "No,  Monsieur  de  Lansac,  I  know 
you  too  well  to  suspect  you  of  such  con- 
duct" 

"  But  if  we  play,  you  will  promise  not  to 
forsake  us  altogether?"  De  Lansac  asks, 
la)ring  his  hand  upon  her  wrist 

"  Yes,  I'll  promise  not  to  forsake  you — 
because  Mr.  Crosbie  is  here  and  will  talk  to 
me,  if  for  nothing  else." 

Thus  speaking,  she  takes  a  light  from  a 
side-table  and  disappears  into  the  adjoining 
room.  Jane  disappears,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  outer  door  opens  and,  un- 
announced, unceremoniously*  like  every- 
thing else  that  has  to  do  with  the  Theo- 
balds* life,  another  person  enters. 

"  Ah,  Molenos,  old  fellow,  here  you  are," 
cries  Theobald  cordially,  but  without  stir- 
ring from  a  soIei  on  which  he  has  thrown 
himself  full  length.  "  Crosbie,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  friend  Molenos.  He  doesn't 
understand  a  word  of  English,  and  no  one 
in  Spa  can  find  out  what  language  he  does 
understand ;  but  he's  one  of  the  best  fellows 
living.  Have  some  brandy  and  seltzer, 
Molenos  ?  Cognac  and  zel-sare.  De  Lan- 
sac, convey  to  our  friend,  if  you  can,  that  my 
intentions  are  hospitable." 

Molenos  is  a  rich  young  Mexican  mer- 
chant, speaking  not  one  syllable  of  English, 
and  only  about  a  dozen  words  of  French  ; 
but  with  whom,  through  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  icariSy  Theobald  and  De  Lansac 
have  succeeded  in  becoming  intimate.  He 
bows  with  an  instinct  of  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Rawdon,  and  looking  round  the 
room  exhausts  a  quarter  of  his  vocabulary 
by  remarking,  "  Madame  pas  id  ?  " 

"Madame  will  be  id  directly,  tout  de 
suite,"  says  Theobald.  "Curious  run  of 
luck  that  against  the  Czartoriska,  was  it 
not,  Molenos?" 

'*Oui,  oui,"  says  the  Mexican;  "Czar- 
toriska perdue." 
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He  has  just  six  words  of  French  now  un- 
spent, but  with  these,  Theobald  speaking 
English,  De  Lansac  French,  lie  manages  to 
sustain  the  conversation ;  drinks  some 
sherry  and  seltzer,  that  is  to  say,  shows  his 
white  teeth  and  answers  **  Oui,  oui,"  to 
everything,  and  looks  intelligent. 

'*  I  don't  know  that  it  is  too  late  for  a  little 
karti^^^  Theobald  suggests  after  a  time. 
"  De  Lansac,  I  think  there  are  cards  in  that 
drawer  by  you.     You  play  kart^^  Crosbie  ?  " 

Before  Rawdon  can  answer,  the  door 
communicating  with  the  bedrooms  opens, 
and  Jane  reappears.  She  has  exchanged  her 
opera-cloak  for  a  white  lace  shawl,  which 
falls  in  soft  clouds  over  her  neck  and  arms. 
The  roses,  half  faded,  are  in  her  hair ;  she 
holds  a  little  bunch  of  fresh  ones,  crimson, 
yellow,  and  white,  in  her  hand. 

♦•You  play  icarti^  Crosbie?"  Theobald 
has  to  repeat,  Rawdon's  eyes,  ears,  and 
whole  attention  having  become  suddenly 
absorbed  elsewhere. 

"I  beg  your  pardon— thank  you,  yes, 
sometimes." 

**  Not  to-night  though,"  says  Jane,  per- 
emptorily. "Ah,  good  evening  to  you, 
Mr.  Molenos."  Judging  from  the  nod  she 
gives  him,  the  young  Mexican  is  not  one  of 
Mrs.  Theobald's  favorites.  "  Mr.  Crosbie  is 
going  to  talk  to  me,  not  play  /ETtfr// to-night, 
Theobald,  and  all  nights  too,  if  be  takes  my 
advice" 

A  quick  look,  not  exactly  of  displeasure, 
but  of  something  very  different  to  their  usual 
lazy  expression,  paisses  from  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's handsome  gray  eyes.  "  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  my  dear  Jane,  Crosbie  is  too 
gallant  a  man  to  refuse  such  an  alternative," 
he  remarks,  good-humoredly,  but  with 
emphasis. 

Jane  bites  her  lips,  colors,  and  hangs  h^ 
head.    The  remark  evidently  has  told. 

"And  Mees  B^b6?"  asks  De  Lansac 
promptly.  It  enters  Rawdon  Crosbie's 
head  that  the  Frenchman  is  sufficiently  a 
friend  of  the  house,  not  only  to  understand 
domestic  storm  signals,  but  to  throw  him- 
self boldly  between  man  and  wife.  **  There 
are  two  da3rs  that  I  have  not  seen  Mees 
B^b^.    How  is  she  looking  ? " 

♦*  You  had  better  judge  for  yourself,"  says 
Jane,  returning  towards  the  half-open  bed- 
room door.  **Comein;ril  light  you."  And 
taking  up  the  candle  she  has  just  s«t  down, 
she  goes  with  De  Lansac  into  the  other 
room,  while  Mr.  Theobald,  assisted  by  the 
young  Mexican,  sets  ready  the  card  table. 


Rawdon  Crosbie  looks  on  open-eyed  at 
this  now  specimen  of  Jane's  thoroughly 
free-and-easy  style  of  manners.  To  De 
Lansac,  a  foreigner,  to  Mrs.  Theobald  and 
her  husband,  professed  Bohemians,  the  situ- 
ation is  one  of  the  simplest  matter-of-course, 
Blossy  asleep  on  her  pillow,  or  Blossy  play- 
ing on  the  floor  in  the  daytime — what  is  the 
difference?  As  often  as  not,  when  funds 
run  low  during  their  wanderings,  the  Theo- 
balds do  not  possess  the  kixury  of  a  sitting- 
room  at  alL  But  Rawdon  has  never  been 
out  of  Her  British  Majesty^s  dominions  for 
more  than  a  consecutive  fortnight  since  he 
was  born.  On  all  points  connected  with 
the  received  canons  of  artificial  decorum  he 
is  British^i-unconsciously,  very  likely,  but 
British  to  the  core.  And  the  coolness  with 
which  Mrs.  Theobald  conducts  De  Lansac 
to  the  side  of  Blossy's  small  bed,  the  way 
they  talk  there  in  whispers,  the  final  tableau 
of  De  Lansac  stooping  to  kiss  one  of  Mees 
B^b^'s  pink  hands,  Jane  shading' the  candle 
at  his  side — I  say  the  utter,  the  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  insular  prejudice  evinced  by  the 
whole  scene,  takes  him  positively  and 
ludicrously  aback. 

"Now,  then,  Jenny,"  cries  Theobald, 
looking  round  from  the  card  table,  to  which 
he  has  drawn  up  the  easiest  chair  in  the 
room  for  his  own  special  use,  "when  yoa 
have  quite  done  B6b6  worship,  and  can 
3pare  De  Lansac,  we  are  waiting  for  him  ; 
but  don't  hurry."  His  tone  is  unruffled  as 
ever;  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world  has 
Francis  Theobald,  all  his  transient  ill- 
humor  fled. 

"  In  a  minute,"  cries  out  Jane ;  "  I  just 
want  to  show  my  new  dress." 

And  then— shade  of  Mrs.  Crosbie,  couldst 
thou  witness  it  1— «he  runs  across  to  a  bureau, 
the  Frenchman  following;  a  grand  si  lie 
dress  with  lace  flounces  is  produced,  held 
up,  enlarged  upon  by  Jane,  while  De  Lan- 
sac, whose  turn  it  is  now  to  hold  the  candle, 
gravely  criticises  its  "  points." 

"  I  never  had  such  a  swell  dress  before," 
Rawdon  overhears  her  say.  "  But  the  mo- 
ifient  we  heard  of  our  fortune,  nothing 
would  do  for  Theobald  but  he  must  order 
me  this  from  the  most  expensive  milliner  in 
Brussels  The  tolor  is  prettier  by  daylight, 
just  my  mauve,  you  know,  and  the  white 
lace  makes  it  so  becoming.  Now,  which 
do  you  Bay  is  correct,  a  mauve  or  a  white 
bonnet  to  go  with  it  ?  " 

De  Lansac  holds  one  opinion,  Jane  an* 
other.     They  argue  the  momentous  ques* 
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don  inch  by  inch,  and  Jane  at  last  slowly 
gives  way.  Then,  after  carefully  rearrange 
ing  the  dress  in  its  place,  they  return  to  the 
sitting-room.  De  Lansac  rolls  himself  a 
cigareUe  as  he  joins  the  other  two  men  at 
the  card  table.  Jane,  her  face  wearing  the 
fhmk,  open  smile  which  is  its  distinguishing 
charm,  comes  np  to  Rawdon. 

*'  You  and  I  must  entertain  each  other  if 
we  want  to  be  entertained  at  all,"  she  tells 
him.  *'  I  hope  you  ieel  in  an  amusing 
vein?" 

*'  Not  in  the  very  least,"  says  Rawdon, 
stiff  and  glunu  Then  he  adds,  with  the 
pleasant  consciousness  that  he  is  striking  a 
side  blow  at  foreign  frivolity,  *' Indeed,  I 
trust — yes,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  trust,  Mrs. 
Theobald,  that  I  am  never  amusing." 

"Oh,  you  don't  mean  that!  You're 
modest,  as  you  were  about  your  dancing, 
and  see  how  well  I  got  you  through  it 
Now  come  with  me,**  extending  her  hand 
to  him  as  one  would  do  to  a  child  of  six, 
**  and  ni  show  you  my  photographs.  You 
must  give  me  yours,  by  the  way.  I'm  sure 
you  make  a  good  one.*' 

Crossing  the  room,  she  takes  an  album 
from  one  of  the  tables,  and  moves  away 
with  it  to  an  ottoman  in  the  corner  furthest 
from  the  card-players.  "I  don*t  know 
whether  we  shall  have  light  enough,**  and 
she  opens  her  book  and  signs  to  Rawdon  to 
take  his  place  beside  her.  **  Good  heavens  I 
my  poor  boy,**  looking  hard  in  his  face* 
"what  is  the  matter  with  yon?  If  you 
can't  be  amusing,  at  least  be  good-tem- 
pered, for  my  sake.  See,  here's  a  flower 
for  you,  if  you'll  condescend  to  accept  it" 

She  selects  the  freshest  rose-bud  from 
the  bunch  she  has  in  her  hand,  and  gives  it 
to  hint  It  is  one  of  the  same  kind,  it  has 
the  same  odor  as  those  she  wore  at  the 
ball ;  and  Rawdon  forgets  Monsieur  de  Lan- 
sac and  the  little  scene  of  Bhbb  worship  as 
quickly  as  an  hour  before  he  forgot  poor 
Emmy  and  his  own  scruples.  "  I'm  a  fear- 
ful bear,  t  know,  Mrs.  Theobald."  The  ad- 
mission is  made  in  too  low  a  tone  to  be 
overheard  by  the  other  men.  "I  wonder 
you  take  the  trouble  to  talk  to  me  at  all." 

Jane  bends  her  face  and  examines  the 
silver  and  velvet  binding  of  tier  album. 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wonder  at  it  too," 
she  remarks,  after  a  short  silence,  and  in  the 
same  undertone  as  Rawdon's.  "  I  was  never 
nearer  anything  in  my  life  than  I  was  to 
bidding  you  go  about  your  business  in  the 
avenue  to-day,  I  can  tell  you." 
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"Mrs.    Theobald! 
done?" 

'*You  were  your  mamma's  son,"  sa}^ 
Jane  quickly*  "  Oh,  don't  defend  yourself/' 
she  adds,  as  Rawdon  is  about  to  speak, 
"don't  defend  yourself^  and  don't  think  I 
mean  to  say  bad  things  of  anybody  belong- 
ing to  you.  We  all  act  according  to  our 
lights,  and  I  tell  you  when  your  mother  and 
Miss  Marsland  walked  away,  the  crime  of 
my  not  being  a  princess  discovered,  I  was 
within  an  ace — ^yes,  within  an  ace,"  her  lips 
quiver, "  of  insulting  you,  sir,  ^B  you  stood 
there!" 

"  You  couldn't  have  insulted  me,"  says 
Rawdon,  with  a  humility  that  touches  her 
in  his  voice.  "  However  harshly  you  had 
treated  me,  I  should  have  fdt  that  I,  that  td\ 
of  us  had  deserved  it  If  you  l^d  told  me 
to  go  about  my  business ^ 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  shouM  have  gone, 
Mrs.  Theobald,  that's  alL" 

"Wouldn't  you?  Ah,  you  don't  know 
how  I  can  look,  how  I  can  speak  when 
I'm  in  a  rage.  If  I  had  said  what  for  a 
moment  it  was  in  my  heart  to  say,  I'll  un- 
dertake you'd  have  obeyed  me." 

"  But  you  didn't  say  it,"  (lawdon  pleads. 
"  You  were  generous—" 

"I  acted  according  to  my  lights.  We 
needn't  use  grand  words.  I  did  not  quar- 
rel with  you,  I  don't  mean  to  quarrel  with 
you,  no,  not  never  no  more,  as  Blossy  says. 
Now  let  me  show  you  my  photographs. 
First,  what  do  you  think  of  my  book  ?  It 
was  De  Lansac's  present  on  my  last  burth- 
day.  See,  here's  my  name."  She  points 
to  some  Liliputian  French  handvrriting  on 
the  title-page.  "  Can't  you  read  it  ?  « Jane 
Theobald  on  her  nineteenth  birthday. 
From  B.  de.  U'  (that  means  Bernard  de 
Lansac),  and  the  date.  He  didn't  want  to 
put  my  age ;  so  like  a  Frenchman !  but  I 
would  have  it     What  does  age  matter  ? " 

"Not  very  much  at  nineteen,"  Rawdon 
Crosbie  assents. 

"  No,  nor  at  thirty-nine  either.  I  know 
I  would  never  tell  an  untruth  abont  nifne. 
By  the  by,  how  old  are  you  ?  " 
^  Rather  shamefacedly  Rawdon  Crosbitf 
acknowledges  that  he  will  not  be  twenty- 
three  tjU  next  November* 

*^K|pty-three  I  What,  you  twenty- 
three^^ore  than  three  years  okler  than 
me  ?    What  a  ridiculous  idea ! " 

"You  took  me  for  fifteen,  no  doubt 
Mrs.  Theobald?    That  accounts  far  your 
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good-nature    in  advising  me  not  to  play 

**  I  should  have  said  the  same  it  I  had 
taken  you  for  fifty.  I  detest  gambling  in 
every  form,  and  I  detest  people  who  gamble. 
On  the  day  I  first  see  you  play  cards  I  say 
good-by  to  you.    Mind  that" 

^  Then  I  shall  never  touch  another  card. 
I  can  make  the  promise  with  a  very  easy 
conscience.  Still,*'  and  he  glances  at  the 
kmrU  table  and  its  occupants,  "I  can 
scarcely  believe  you  carry  out  such  extreme 
opinions  always.'* 

**  Well,  I  don't  detest  Theobald  certainly, 
o^— or  De  Lansac"  The  color  comes 
again  to  Jane's  £ace,  her  eyes  sink. 

*'  You  do  not  detest  Mr.  Theobald  or 
Monsieur  de  Lansac;  but  you  do  detest 
the  men  who  play  with  them?"  Rawdon 
hazards. 

"  Precisely.  You  have  described  my 
sentiments  to  a  nicety.  And  now,  please, 
let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Oh,  the  pho- 
tographs. You  promised  me,  didn't  you, 
that  you  would  pve  me  yours  ? "  The  lit- 
tle flurry  of  her  manner  does  not  escape 
Rawdon's  noticet  neither  does  he  forget 
that  De  Lansac's  was  the  last  name  men- 
tioned. "Please  don't  let  me  hear  'No, 
thank  you,'  again.  You'll  send  it ;  bring  it 
in  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  have  one  with 
you.    Now  let's  begin." 

She  gives  Rawdon  the  book  to  support, 
and  leans  over  its  pages  with  him,  dose- 
so  close  that  her  breath  is  on  the  lad's  cheek, 
the  folds  of  her  lace  drapery  touch  his  sun- 
burnt hand.  "  I'll  tell  you  who  the  people 
are  as  we  go  along.  They  are  a  motley  col- 
lection, as  you  will  see." 

A  motley  collection  they  prove.  French- 
men, Englishmen,  Germans,  men  of  every 
nation  under  the  sun ;  the  slenderest  sprink- 
Kng  of  ladies,  and  these  all  bearing  the  ir- 
repressible "artiste"  stamp.  Jane  never 
adds  to  her  picture-gallery  by  purchase: 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  her  photographs 
are  portraits  of  people  she  has  known ;  and 
the  book  tells  the  story  in  some  sort  of 
her  eventful  vagrant  life. 

"I've  put  them  as  near  as  I  could  by 
date.  The  people  you  see  here  and  for  the 
next  three  pages  are  vagabonds — ^the  pro- 
fessional people  I  knew  before  I  BBijcried 
Theobald.  This  old  fellow  is  Ay  uncle 
Dick.  You  must  have  seen  him  oAlNii  He 
plays  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
—dear  jolly  old  fece  that  he  has,  bless  his 
heart !  And  this  is  my  sister  Min.  You 
have  seen  her  of  course  ? " 


Turning  his  eyes  from  the  very  character- 
istic portrait  of  Uncle  Dick,  Rawdon  Cros- 
bie  turns  to  the  equally  characteristic  one 
of  "  Min,"  and  answers  that  he  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  aware  whether  he  has  had 
that  pleasure. 

"Minnie  Arundel  is  her  professional 
name.  If  you  go  about  to  London  theatres 
at  all  you  must  have  seen  her,  particularly 
about  Christmas  time.  During  the  summer 
Min  is  generally  in  the  provinces,  and  I  can 
tell  you  never  plays  anything  under  leading 
lady,  even  in  Liverpool.  She  is  like  me 
rather,  isn't  she  ?  " 

".Rather,"  answers  Rawdon,  hesitatingly. 
Miss  Minnie  Arundel's  showy  stage  £ice, 
with  its  professional  smile,  big  eyes,  and 
hair  cut  short  across  the  forehead,  is  unde- 
niably like  Jane ;  but  somehow  the  likeness 
pains  him.  "  Your  sister  is  older  than  you, 
Mrs.  Theobald?" 

"A  year  or  two,  yes;  but  When  she's 
dressed  and  lit  up,  poor  Min  doesn't  look 
more  than  eighteen,  not  an  hour.  The  girl 
you  are  looking  at  now  is  Rose  Lascelles, 
and  this  is  Kate  Aubrcjr — as  they  were  both 
of  them  in  my  days.  We  were  all  taught  in 
one  class.  And  now  look  at  this.  I  sup- 
pose you  would  never  guess  who  this  is?" 

She  points  to  a  gauze-winged  sylphide  of 
the  ballet,  half  child,  half  woman ;  a  sylph- 
ide dressed  in  the  airiest  of  butterfly  dresses 
and  leaning  with  grace  and  buo3rancy,  won- 
derful for  a  photograph  to  reproduce,  against 
a  broken  column. 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  wear  wings,"  says 
Rawdon,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  photo- 
graph to  her  face, "  but  the  likeness  is  excel- 
lent" 

"  It  was  like  me,"  Jane  answers  a  little 
regretfully;  "it  was  like  me,  then  In  my 
beauty  days.  You  say  you  never  saw  roe 
wear  wings.  I  never  did  wear  them,  or  any 
dress  belonging  to  the  ballet,  except  in  this 
photograph.  You  know  I  was  just  coming 
out,  had  my  engagement  signed,  and  my 
drc^  ready,  and  evetything,  when — when  I 
married  Mr.  Theobald." 

"  And  the  photograph  was  taken  as  a  me- 
mento of  what  might  have  been  ?  "  Rawdon 
suggests,  as  she  hesitates. 

"  I  suppose  sa  I  was  disappointed,  just 
a  little— not  at  getting  married  "  ("  getting  " 
married  ;  Rawdon's  critical  spirit  groans !), 
"  but  at  having  to  throw  up  my  engagement, 
and  so  Theobald  let  me  be  photographed  in 
my  dress,  although  I  wasn't  feted  to  wear  it 
Well,  well,  all  that's  pa^t  and  done  with," 
turning  over  the  leaf  of  the  album  w:Ui  a 
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half  sigh.  "  From  this  pohit  onward  you'll 
find  yourself  in  different  company — ^better 
company,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say.  Doesn*t 
Theobald  photograph  well  ?  "  Rawdon  is 
examining  a  cabinet-size  vignette  of  Jane's 
handsome  husband.  '*I  put  him  on  this 
page  you  see  by  himself  a  landmark  be- 
tween the  okl  life  and  die  new." 

**And  Monsieur  de  Lansac?"  Rawdon 
asks.  **  Why  does  he  come  next  ?  Is  Mon- 
sieur de  Lansac  a  landmark  also  ?  " 

'*  De  Lansac  comes  next  because  he  was 
my  first  and  best  firiend  after  I  married/' 
Jane  answers  coolly.  "  You  will  see  him  a 
dozen  times  or  more  through  the  book.  De 
Lansac  and  Blossy  appear  perpetually  like 
a  chorus.  Now  you  come  to  the  common 
crowd,  all  the  men  I  have  known  during  the 
last  four  years.  'The  Army  of  Martyrs,' 
Theobald  calls  them." 

"And  of  whom  I  am  to  bt  one?"  Raw- 
don asks  in  a  whisper. 

"Of  course,"  she  answers,  in  that  hearty 
voice  of  hers  which  is  such  an  antidote  to 
sentiment  "  Who  are  you  that  you  should 
escape  more  than  your  betters  ?  " 

Alas  for  Rawdon's  vanity !  He  has  not 
gone  fu  before  he  discovers  that  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  Jane's  martyrs  is  no  very  signal 
compliment,  as  for  at  least  as  social  distinc- 
tion  goes.  Not  only  all  nations  but  all 
dasses  are  to  be  found  there.  Thus  on  one 
page,  •'Who  is  this  man?"  he  asks.  "I 
am  sure  I  have  ieen  his  fiice  often  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  That  ?  Oh,  that  is  the  young  Miirquis 
of  Wastelands,"  answers  Jane  carelessly, 
"and  this  queer  little  mortal  by  him  is  Lord 
Paget  Vaurien.  We  knew  them  both  in 
Paris  once." 

"And  this?" 

"  This  lachrymose-looking  gentlerann  is  a 
Moldavian  prince  with  a  name  a  loot  long; 
a  firiend  of  De  Lansac's." 

"And  this?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  dear  old  Carl  Hofhum.  He 
keeps  the  Golden  Eagle  in  Frankfort" 

"And  you  really  honor  Mr.— ah— 'dfr/ 
HofmiiH  with  a  place  in  your  book  ? "  asks 
Rawdon  with  a  certain  Brahminical  empha- 
sis that  is  not  lost  upon  Jane. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  da  I  consider  Carl's 
jdx>ut  the  handsomest  and  nicest  bnat  my 
book  contains,  as  I  think  Carl  himself  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  nicest  fellows  living. 
Theobald  was  ill,  very  ill  hi  his  house  once, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  Carl's  kindness. 
He  sat  up  with  him  at  night ;  he  was  like  a 
biother  to  us." 


"  Ah,  that  makes  all  the  difference.  You 
may  be  grateful  to  a  man  of  that  kind,  with- 
out  " 

"  Without  looking  upon  him  as  an  asso- 
ciate ?  But,  yon  see,  we  did  look  upon  Carl 
as  an  associate.  He  was  such  excellent 
company !  could  play,  sing,  do  everything. 
I  never  spent  better  evenings  than  we  used 
to  have  at  the  Golden  Eagle  when  Theobald 
was  recovering.  However,"  she  adds  ma- 
liciously, "  I  shouldn't  presume  to  put  yaii 
in  such  company,  Mr.  Crosbie.  I've  got  a 
bishop  somewhere— oh,  indeed  I  have ;  Min 
gave  it  to  me  when  she  was  weeding  her 
book.  I  don't  remember  his  name,  but  he 
is  some  one  very  celebrated  who  went 
wrong  about  the  deluge,  and  I'll  put  you  be- 
side him.  Yes,  you  and  a  bishop,  all  by 
youiselves  on  one  page." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Rawdon  and 
Jane  danced  their  last  waltz.  By  the  time 
the  bode  of  mart3rr8  is  finished  they  discov- 
er, on  looking  out  through  the  vrtndow,  that 
night  is  over.  A  fow  pale  stars  still  twin- 
kle in  the  sky,  but  the  sky  is  already  rose- 
flushed,  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are 
calling  to  each  other  among  the  distant 
woods.  All  at  once  it  occurs  to  Rawdon 
with  a  shiver  that  his  mother  and  Emma 
may  be  sitting  up  for  him.  He  hints  that  it 
is  time  to  ga 

"  Directly, ' '  says  Jane.  **  You  must  have 
something  to  eat  first  Now  please  let  us 
have  no  more  'No,  thank  yous.'  This  is 
the  hungriest  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  just  as 
mkhiight  is  the  thirstiest" 

She  crosses  the  room,  and  openhig  a 
drawer  in  one  of  the  gilt  and  mirrored  es- 
critoirest  takes  out  a  half-cut  pAt^  and  a 
madeira  cake;  holding  one  of  which  in 
either  hand,  she  returns  toward  Rawdon. 
'^None  of  yon  want  anything  .so  common- 
place as  food,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  asks,  as  she 
passes  the  card  table. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  too  engrossed  to  answer. 
He  is  watting,  his  cards  on  the  table,  for 
Molenos  to  propose,  and  the  game  is  four 
all.  De  Lansac  looks  round  at  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald and  lays  his  finger  silently  on  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  then  we  will  have  our  supper  as  we 
have  spent  our  evening,  alone,"  she  re- 
marks, addressing  Rawdon.  "  Come  to  the 
window,  Mr.  Crosbie.  It's  cooler  there  and 
further  from  that  horrible  card  table." 

Nothing  loath,  Rawdon  obeys.  If  his 
mother  and  Emma  are  waiting  up  for  him, 
he  reflects,  the  case  is  so  bad  that  an  hour 
more  or  less  matters  not !  Jane  runs  back 
lor  wine  and  glasses  ftom  the  table  beside 
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the  /cart^  players,  and  the  4ASf'^  tf/f  supper 
begins.  It  is  the  pleasantest  meal  Rawdon 
Crosbie  has  ever  eaten  in  his  life.  He  is 
extremely  hungry,  in  the  first  place;  the 
pftt^,  the  cake,  the  wine  are  good ;  and  be 
has  Jane  for  his  hostess  and  companion. 

"  Don't  tell  any  one  we  had  no  plates,  or 
that  we  ate  with  our  fingers.  By  '  any  ond  ' 
I  mean  your  mamma  and  Miss  Marsland. 
They  think  badly  enough  of  me  as  it  is ! 
By-the-by,  do  you  think  youll  -hare  moral 
courage  to  tell  them  where  youVe  been  ?  *' 

Rawdon  is  by  no  means  sure  whether  he 
will  or  not,  so  demands  warmly  how  it  is 
possible  Mrs.  Theobald  can  ^ren  ask  such  a 
question  ? 

"I  didn't  know.  You  must  remember  I 
really  know  very  little  indeed  about  you. 
We  are  intimate  friends,  aren't  we  ^-^weU, 
very  nearly  intimate  at  all  events ;  bat  still 
we  seem  to  stand  on  air.'  Who  are  ydu 
really?  What  are  your  pleasures?  What 
are  your  ideas  of  life  ?  How  do  jou  spend 
your  time?  Now  come  and  go  throt^ 
your  catechisin  at  once,  like  «  good  little 
boy." 

Supper  is  ovei,  and  Jane  m  her  shining 
silk  and  laces  is  leaning  beside  the  wide- 
open  window.  Her  face- is  pale  and  a  little 
wearied ;  but  thoii^  tlie  searching  light  cf 
dawn  rests  on  it  full,  the  perfect  complexion 
shows  without  *a  flaw. '  In  Rawdon's  sight 
she  looks  fairer  ^han  ctbe  did  when  she  w«s 
flashed  with  spirits  and  surrounded  by  ad- 
miration in- the  ball-room.  "  Do  you  hear? 
You  are  to  give  a  full  andpartknlar  account 
of  yooffadf,  that  is  to  say,  wImq  you  have 
quite  done  gazmg  at  the  stars." 

**  There  are  no  stars  left,  Mrs.  Theobald, 
and  I  don't  suppose  I  should  see  them  if 
there  were." 

**  Well,  when  yon  have  quite  cbne  gadng 
at  me,  then.  What  is  yoiir'ndmej  where  do 
you  live?  eicrtera," 

**  My  name  is  Rawdon  Hervey  Cra^ie. 
I  am  a  gunner  by  profession,  and  have  bddn 
i^tationedat  Wooltvtch,  Aldemey,  Plywioutli, 
Portsmottth^^-chiefiy  at  Portsmouth.  I  have 
less  duty  in  S(»me  places  than  ethers,  and  al- 
ways more  time  thati  I  know  what  to  do 
with.  Whenever  I'm  near  enough,  I  run  up 
to  town  as  often  as  I  can.  Sembwhere,  Al- 
dereey  I  think  it  must  have  been,  I  got 
through  Napier's  *  History  df  the  Peninsu- 
lar War.*  As  a  generSl  rde  I  rend  a  three- 
volume  novel  a  daf$  Pve  n6  particular 
ideas  about  life  that  I  can  recollect  It 
makes  a  great  difference  to  an  artilleryman 


if  he  happens  to  be  at  a  station  where  he  can 
join  a  good  mess." 

Janfc  opens  her  bhie  eyts  and  looks  at 
htm  pityingly.  She  is,  as  the  reader  must 
have  remarked,  matter-of-fact  to  the  last  de- 
greet  and  takes  the  confession  without  a 
grain  of  sah.  ''Andis  this  all?  Good  heav- 
ens I  and  have  yon  no  enjoyment  in  your 
life?  When  you* go  down  to  Chalkshire, 
when  you  are  at  hootie  with  your  peopk, 
with  Miss  Marsland,  bow  is  it  then  f** 

**  Well,  we  take  our  food  at  ten  in  the 
tnoming  atid  at  seven  in  the  evening — that  is 
to  say,  my  father  ^nd  I  do ;  my  mother  and 
Emma  get  in  a  solid  lunch  and  a  five  o'clock 
tea  between.  And  in  due  season  we  shoot 
and  hunt,  and  all  the  year  round  we  &rm  a 
little.  We  go  to  whatever  parties  we  are 
invited,  and  twice  to  church  on  Sundays. 
At  the  present  moment  I  can't  remember 
that  we  have  nny  very  particular  enjoyment, 
unless  it  is  croquet  in  summer  and  whist  in 


**  And  when  yon  go  to  London  ?  " 

''Oh,  I  knock  about  as  tnost  people  do 
there." 

'*Bdt  tbose  are  the  besttihnes  yon  ever 
hsve,  suvely?" 

Af^  reflection,  Rawdon  answers  yes.  He 
has  probably  get  moee  out  of  his  Kfe  in  Lon- 
tk>n  than  elsewhere.  Still,  even  in  London, 
it  is  difficult  for  a  man  at  all' times  to  know 
what  to  do  with  himselC 

**  Difficult  I "  exdalms  Jane.  **  Difficntt 
to  know  what  to  do  with  oneself  in  Lon- 
don ?  What  a  pity  yom  have  "never  met  me 
there  I  We  liVe,  as  I've  told  you,  abroad, 
but  twice  a  year  regularly,  sometimes 
6flener,  we  wake  op^^Mvithont  intending  St, 
Theobald  says — and  find  ourselves  in  Lon- 
don. You  ought  to  be  with  ns  (wifti  me 
and  Min,  I  mean),  if  you  don^  know  what 
to  do  witli  3rour  time  I  Perhaps  we  nii^t 
manage  to  meet  there  before  long.  When 
are  you  going  to  leave  this  for  England  ?  " 

"Not  for  a  day  or  two,  I  hope,**  answers 
RaWdanj^to»niorrt>w,  I  fear."  He  has 
gi'owing  forebodings  that  his  mother  and 
Emma  will  bear  him  bodily  away  as  soon  as 
possible  firom  tiie  enemy's  camp.  **yfe 
only  ran  over  to  Bonn  for  a  fortnight^ 
^hoAge,  abd  returhed  this  Way  ti^  show-Eitlma 
tbe  outnide  of  a  foreign  ^pn." 

**  And  have  neen  wickodnest  enongh  al- 
ready t»be  frightenedaway  ?" 

^^  Not  exactly  that  The  truth  is,  I  thbk 
the  Crosbie  family  were  never  intended  by 
nature  for  travelling.    My  mother  thmks  ftie 
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lervants  arc  bornihg  the  house  down  every 
night  reguliurly ;  my  father  goes  wild  at  the 
thought  of  the  hay  getting  itself  in  without 
him.  I — ^I,"*  he  turns  red  and  hesitates, 
**shouM  like  to  know  where  I  may  find  yoa 
out  in  London,  Mrs.  Theobald  ?  " 

"  Well,  Theobald  belongs  to  the  Rag,  but 
the  surest  way  always  to  hear  of  me  is  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  from  Uncle  Dick.  Wc 
shall  only  be  able  to  stay  a  few  hours  in 
town  this  time,"  she  adds.  **  We  are  going 
down  straight  into  the  country  to  take  pos* 
session  of  oar  property.  This  day  fort- 
night— ^how  grand  it  sounds  I— we  shall  be 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald,  of  Theobalds, 
Chalkshire.** 

**  And  our  aext-door  neighbors*  I  hope 
you  won*t  be  too  grand  to  admit  me  if  1  call, 
Mrs.  Theobald?" 

"^If !  You  are  wise  to  put  In  the  provi- 
so," says  poor  Jane. 

It  is  three  o'clock  when  Rawdon  leaves 
the  Theobalds'  rooms.  The  ^mrtj  players 
are  still  shuffling,  cutting,  dealing*— dealing, 
cutting,  shuffling,  with  the  same  freshness  as 
when  they  began  at  midnight ;  and  Hkelicr 
than  not,  says  Jane,  wiU  cantinoe  to  do  so 
until  break^t  time.  She  comes  with  Raw- 
don to  the  door  and  stands  a  minute  or  two 
there,  chatting  to  him  in  whispers.  Ht  car^ 
ries  away  an  ineflaoeable  picture  of  her  with 
the  flush  of  morning  resting  upon  her  soft 
face,  her  white  dress,  upon  the  half-dead 
roses  in  her  hair.  At  the  last  angle  on  ths 
staircase  from  whence-  tbe  Theobalds*  door 
is  visible*  be  turns,  and  Jane,  before  she 
vanishes,  sends  him  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of 
her  fingers.  Then,  with  much  the  same  fee^ 
ing  as  a  schoolboy  who  has  been  out  after 
hours  and  dreads  to  meet  his  master,  Raw- 
don Crosbie  makes  his  way  up  noiselessly 
toward  his  own  room  upon  the  third  floor. 

If  he  can  only  reach  it  unheard,  who  shall 
say  that  he  did  not  come  back,  virtuously 
and  direct,  from  the  baU?  With  stealthy 
tread  he  prepares  to  pass  the  door  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crosbie?s  apartment  on  the  second 
floor;  he  has  all  but  reached  it,  he  holds 
himself  safe,  when-— the  door  opens  sudden 
and  wide,  and  a  figure  appears  before  him. 
A  figure  in  a  loose  chintz  wrapper,  but  with 
a  head  dignified  and  erect,  a  head  from  ' 
whence  the  black  lace,  the  chigwm  of  yes- 
terday have  not  been  unpinned*  a  head  that 
has  nnnnstakably  *^  sat  op  V  all  night-nMrs. 
Crosbie. 

She  takes  a  step  forward,  and  Rawdon  has 


no  choice  but  to  stop  short  And  so  they 
confront  each  other — ^Mr&  Crosbie  in  the 
hybrid  attire  afocesaid,  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
haggard  from  watching ;  young  Rawdon  in 
his  evening  dress,  his  opera  hat  under  his 
arm,  the  rose  (Jane's  gift)  in  his  buttonhole, 
a  quite  unwonted  glow  of  brightness,  the  re- 
flection, probably  of  all  tbe  happy  hours  he 
has  been  spending*  upon  his  iaoe. 

**  What,  mother,  up  already  ?  " 

**  Ye|i  have  been  in  those  people's  rooms* 
Rttwdon.  Don't  deny  it  Don't  stoop  to 
deny  it  You  have  stayed  till  this  disgrace- 
ful hour  with  Mrsi:.  Theobald,  and  Emma 
and  myself  under  the  same  roof  1 " 

Well,  I  can't  precisely  say  how  it  is,  but 
either  the  tone  of  ti^  accusation  or  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  hi#  m^her's  figure,  or  botl), 
take  a  fatal  efiiact  on  Rawdon 's  fancy,  and 
he  bursts  into  a  laugh.  It  is  indefensible* 
undutiful,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  canuot 
help  it ;  nay,  when  he  tries  to  choke  the  ill- 
timed  levity  back,  it  does  but  redouble.  At 
three  in  the  morning  you  will  often  see  this 
hysterical  kind  of  affection  in  persons  grave 
as  judges  at  other  times. 

**  I've  spent  the  evening  with  (he  Theo- 
balds* and  a«  very  jolly  evening  too."  he  re- 
marks as  soon  as  he  can  speak  at  alL 

Mrs.  Crosbie  kK>k8  at  him  with  growing 
horror  and  disgust  **I  will  not  address 
you  further  now,  sir.  You  are  not  in.a^i/ 
sUUa  to  be  addressed."  And  although  he 
knows  that  he  has  in  reality  only  partaken 
of  a  slice  of  pit^,  of  some  madeira  cake*  of 
two  glasses  of  light  Rhenish  wine,  the  awfiil 
emphasis  ol  Mr%^  Croshie's  voice  makes 
Rawdon  almost  ask  himself  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  sober.  **  Tor  morrow — t  should  say 
to-day,  -for  it  is  broad  daylight  already — [ 
^ill  hear  what  excuses  you  have  to  offer  for 
yourself 

**  Excuses,  my  dear  mother  ?  ,  Why*  what 
ia  the  world  are  you  talking  about  ?  I  have 
spent  the  evening,  and  a  very  jolly  evening 
too,  with  the  Theobalds,  as  I  hope  to  spend 
a  great  many  more  with  thfm  if  X  live-*—  " 

"Rawdon  I" 

*'  I'm  not  a  schoolboy  any  longer*  you 
know*  mother.  I  really  am  old  enough  to 
be  master  of  my  own  time." 

"And  our  position?  The  position  in 
which  such  conduct  places  us        '* 

'*  Juliana*  my  dear,"  cries  out  the  sleepy 
voice  of  old  Crosbie  from  within,  "don't 
you  think  3rou  had  better  go  to  your  bed  and 
leave  the  boy  alone  ?  This  isn't  the  time  of 
dav  for  argument" 
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•*  Nor  is  Rawdon  in  a  state  to  listen  to  it," 
says  Mrs.  Crosbie,  with  another  withering 
look  at  her  son.  However,  she  has  wisdom 
enough  to  follow  her  husband*s  advice  and 
withdraws ;  shutting  the  door»  with  all  the 
righteous  sternness  of  outraged  parental  au- 
thority, full  in  the  delinquent's  hcc 

Rawdon  runs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  up  to 
the  next  floor,  puts  his  rosebud  tenderly  in 
water,  and,  long  before  Mrs.  Crosbie*s  head 
has  reached  its  pillow,  falls  asleep  and 
dreams  of  the  Grande  Duchesse  waltzes  and 
of  Jane. 


"Manuna  thought  the  tea  would  keep 
warm  enough,  but  I  know  how  you  hate 
half-cold  things,  so  I  ranff  for  firesh  as  soon 
as  Lucy  told  me  you  were  getting  up.  If 
you  hadn't  stinred  by  eleven  we  decided  we 
must  call  you,  for,  for — I  hope  you  won't 
mind  it,  Rawdon,  but  we  are  going  away  to- 
day." 

^  Oh,  are  we  indeed  ?  "  says  Rawdon,  try- 
ing not  to  kx>k  as  blank  as  be  feels.  ''And 
pray  whaU  is  the  reason  of  this  sudden  exo- 
dus?" 

**  Well,  mamma  seems  to  think  it  will  be 
best,  and  you  know,  Rawdon,  how  anxious 
your  Buher  is  about  the  hay." 

**  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go^ 
Enuny.  We  are  not  anxious  about  the  hay. 
Let  them  do  as  they  like,  and  you  and  I  will 
stop  in  Spa  and  enjoy  ourselves." 

Before  Emma  can  recover  herself  from 
the  shock  •f  this  horrible,  this  delightAil 
proposal  sufficiently  to  answer,  Rawdon's 
breakfiist  is  brought  in.  She  crosses  to  the 
taUe,  pours  out  his  tea,  helps  him  to  the  lib- 
eral cream  and  sugar  that  his  soul  loves ; 
then  stands,  with  her  eyes  downcast,  and 
more  color  than  usual  in  her  iux,  tracing 
little  imaginary  patterns  on  the  table-cloth 
with  her  finger. 

**  You  have  got  something  disagreeable  to 
say,  Emmy.  Oh,  but  I  know  you  have ! 
Whenever  people  make  fortresses  of  bread- 
crumbs, it  shows  their  minds  are  not  at  rest. 
Now,  out  with  it  You'll  be  better  after- 
ward." 

**  I — oh,  Rawdoo,  Pm  so  afi^d  you'll  be 
cross,  but  mammkr  got  it  out  of  me,  and  yoti 
know  we  never  could  have  kept  it  a  secret 
long!" 

''Kept  what  a  secret?" 

"Rawdon!" 

Miss  Marsland's  lips  quiver,  and,  with  a 
pang  of  self-reproach,  Rawdon  remembers 
the  love-scene  in  the  woods.  He  remem- 
bers everything. 

"  You  are  not,  say  you  are  not  angry  with 
me,"  she  pleads,  watching  his  face.  "I 
couldn't  help  it  Mamma  has  such  a  way 
of  searching  one's  very  thoughts^  and  it  aU 
came  on  somehow  about  Mrs.  Theobald, 
She  looked  so  dreadfblly  annoyed,  poor 
mamma,  at  breakfast,  and—- and  I  didn't 
what    Anything  to  a  lad  of  Rawdon's  age  ^know  how  to  defend  you,  Rawdon,  and  then 


CHAPTER  IX. 
blossy's  dbplorablb  passions. 

He  wakes,  a  good  many  hours  later,  in 
that  state  of  utter  moral  collapse  which 
seems  the  stipulated  pa3rment  to-morrow  has 
to  make  for  all  human  happy  over-nights. 
He  fell  asleep  with  music  in  his  heart  and 
brain,  with  a  feir  woman's  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  a  sweet  woman's  breath  on  his 
cheek.  He  wakes,  and  his  watch  tells  him 
it  is  a  couple  of  hours  past  the  usual  break- 
fast hour,  and  he  remembers  that  Jane  is  the 
wife  of  Francis  Theobald  (and  the  intimate 
associate  of  Monsieur  de  Lansac),  and  that 
he  is  nothing  to  her  I  The  ball,  and  those 
three  hours  in  the  Theobalds'  rooms,  and 
the  dreams  that  followed,  are  all  unrealities, 
things  gone  by  and  don^  with  forever.  And 
he  must  get  up  and  dress  and  join  the  peo- 
ple who  belong  to  him,  and  &ce  his  destiny ; 
must  go  on  with  life. 

When  he  comes  down  stairs  he  finds  the 
breakfiaist  equipage  still  upon  the  table,  and 
Emma  Marsland  diligently  looking  over 
"  Bradshaw,"  while  she  writes  down  laby- 
rinthine rows  of  figures  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
A  bundle  of  wraps,  strapped,  and  his  fa- 
ther's hat-box  ars  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
Mrs.  Crosbie's  travelling  bag  is  on  a  chaur 
beside  the  window. 

"  Rawdon,  down  at  last  I  Do  you  know 
what  time  it  is,  sir?" 

Miss  Marsland  runs  to  meet  him,  her 
kind  little  plump  hands  outstretched,  and 
Rawdon  stoops  and  kisses  her.  She  is  not 
heautifiil,  she  is  not  Jane,  but  her  smiling 
face  of  welcome  pricks  up  his  spirits  some- 


in  better  than  a  lecture.  After  anticipating 
a  family  conclave,  to  find  himself  alone  with 
Emma,  and  to  find  Emma  good-tempered 
and  forgiving,  comes  to  him  in  the  nature  of 
a  reprieve. 


I  told  them  tkat.     It  seems  a  very  vain 
speech,  bui  I  knew  it  was  the  one  way  to 
please  mamma,  and  it  has  pleased  bcr^— 
oh,  so  much— and  your  fitther  toa" 
Rawdon  Crosbie  drinks  half  a  cup  of  tea 
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«nd  butters  a  roll.  "And  when  are  we  to 
be  married,  Emmy  ?  Angry,  my  dear  1  why 
should  I  be  angry?"  He  holds  out  his 
hand,  and  she  takes  and  dings'to  it  *'  You 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  you  liked,  and, 
as  you  say,  nothing  that  two  people  know 
can  be  secret  long.  When  is  it  to  be, 
Emmy  ?  Of  course  my  mother  has  decided 
everythingp.*' 

*'  Of  course  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  It 
will  be  only  an  engagement  for  I  don't  know 
how  long  yet."  In  her  heart  Emma  has 
fixed  upon  the  second  week  of  August 
**  Papa  says  my  other  guardian's  consent 
must  be  asked — my  cousin,  Mr.  Mason,  you 
know,  in  Jamaica.  But  that  can  be  only  a 
matter  of  form,  I'm  sure.  And  then  there 
will  be  the  trousseau  and  bridesmaids  and 
everything  else  to  think  oC  Oh,  Rawdon, 
won't  it  be  funny  you  and  me  going  back  en- 
gaged ?  I  wonder  what  all  the  Chalkshire 
people  will  say  ?  " 

Rawdon  does  not  offer  any  guesses  on 
the  subject,  but,  gradually  freeing  his  hand 
from  that  of  his  betrothed,  goes  on  with  his 
break£ist  He  feels  in  the  very  flattest 
spirits  he  has  experienced  in  his  whole  not 
too  highly  pitched  life:  reaction  after  the 
ball,  perhaps,  to  start  with ;  superadded  to 
this,  the  weight  of  his  avowed,  legitimate,  to* 
be-congratulated  engagement;  and  now, 
crowning  all,  the  conviaion  that  he  is  de- 
feated ! — the  conviction  that  Jane  and  his 
short,  sweet,  opening  friendship  for  her  are 
nowhere,  and  his  mother  and  Emmy  and 
all  the  old  humdrum  responsibilities  and 
blessings  of  his  lot  in  fullest  possession  of 
the  field. 

"Yes,  it  was  certainly  apropos  of  Mrs. 
Theobald  that  it  began,"  says  Emma  pres- 
ently. *'  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  mamma 
so  thoroughly  cut  up  before ;  and  really  and 
truly,  Rawdon,  I  must  say  mamma  was 
right  Now  was  it— was  it  nice  of  you  to  be 
at  an  uproarious  party,  and  us  on  the  floor 
above,  till  three  in  the  morning  ?  " 

Miss  Marsland  lays  due  emphasis  on  the 
word  "uproarious."  Rawdon  remembers 
the  Theobalds'  room  with  its  silent  icarl^ 
players,  and  Jane  and  himself  whispering 
in  the  moonlight  over  their  supper.  **  Up- 
roarious! I  came  home  with  the  Theo- 
balds from  the  ball,  and  stopped  to  have  a 
glass  of  wine  in  their  rooms.  Emmy,  by 
the  way,  whatever  you  may  do  hereafter  as 
to  the  rest,  (M'i  take  one  leaf  out  of  my 
mother's  book.  Don*t  sit  up  for  me!  I 
think  I  could  be  driven  into  any  crime," 


says  Rawdon,  looking  ferociously  miserable, 
**  by  a  wife  who  sat  up  for  me." 

"  I  hope  you'll  never  want  sitting  up  for 
then,"  says  Etnma  discreetly.  **  When  you 
go  out  anywhere,  of  course  I  shall  go  toe. 
As  to  your  being  with  the  Theobalds  last 
night,  I  can  only  say  I  did  feel  hurt,  and  I 
cried — ^yes,  Rawdon,  I  cried  to  think  you 
could  take  pleasure  either  in  the  ball  or  in 
their  society.  I'm  not  of  a  jealous  disposi- 
tion  " 

'*  Oh,  not  in  the  least,"  remarks  Rawdon, 
grimly  jocular. 

"  But  as  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  know 
a  person  like  Mrs.  Theobald,  why " 

"Go  on,  my  love." 

"  Why,  I  don't  think,  now  we  are  en- 
gaged, that  it  is  proper  for  you.  I'm  sure 
I  don*t  want  to  say  anything  against  her, 
her  moral  character  I  mean ;  but  she  is  not 
a  lady.     Now  is  she  ?  " 

"  Really,  Emma,  I  am  no  judge.  She  is 
a  very  well-married  woman,  .and  has  more 
to  say  for  herself  than  most  people.  That 
is  all  I  know." 

"  And  you  would  like  me,  now  or  here- 
after, to  be  intimate  with  her  ?  " 

"  You  are  echoing  my  mother  in  all  this, 
Emma,"  answers  Rawdon,  shifting  his  posi- 
tion. "  What  question  is  there  of  your  be- 
ing intimate  with  Mrs.  Theobald  ?  She  is 
not  especially  anxious,  that  I  know  of^  for 
the  distinction  of  our  family's  patronage." 

"Well,  no,"  remarks  Miss  Marsland, 
drawing  an  envelope  from  her  pocket 
"Mrs.  Theobald  has  taken  pretty  good  care 
to  show  us,  me  and  mamma,  I  mean,  the 
value  she  sets  on  our  good  opinion  !  You 
remember  my  giving  the  child  an  ornament 
off  my  guard  yesterday ;  and  it  was  that  nice 
little  fish  Mr.  Mason  sent  me  once,  with 
real  emeralds  for  eyes.  Well,  here  it  is, 
returned  I  Just  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
you  see,  put  into  nn  envelope,  and  directed 
to  '  Miss  Marsland.'  And  without  a  word 
of  apology  too ! " 

Rawdon  Crosbie  takes  the  envelope  and 
its  contents  and  examines  them  curiously. 
So  this  is  Jane's  handwriting — quite  a 
commonplace  school -girl  hand,  reader ;  but 
Rawdon  sees  a  new  revelation  of  character 
in  every  upstroke.  "To  Miss  Marsland, 
number  fourteen,"  he  reads  aloud,  in  an 
absent  sort  of  way. 

"  Yes,  *  To  Miss  Marsland,  number  four- 
teen,' and  not  a  word  of  explanation,"  re- 
peats Emma.  "  As  mamma  says,  after  I 
had  been  good-natured  enough  to  give  it  to 
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the  child,  Mrs.  Theobald  might  at  least 
have  apologized  for  sending  it  back." 

"  Ccruinly,"  Rawdon  acquiesces  gravely. 
•*  After  having  been  mistaken  tfor  the  Prin- 
oess  Czartoriska,  and  cut  as  soon  as  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  the  very  least  Mrs. 
Theobald  could  have  offered  us  would  have 
been  an  apology.  But  some  people  have 
no  delicacy  of  feeling." 

"I'm  glad  you  see  it  as  we  see  it," 
cries  Emma,  upon  whom  Rawdon's  small 
irony  is  lost  "Bui  perhaps,'*  charitably, 
"  we  ought  to  set  her  conduct  down  to  ig- 
norance. It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
her  to  say  *  with  compliments  *  or  '  kind  re- 
gards.' " 

"  After  havmg  her  acquaintance  declined 
the  day  before,*'  adds  Rawdon.  "So  it 
would,  Emmy,  rather." 

He  laughs  aloud ;  Emma,  not  knowing 
how  to  take  him  in  his  present  mood,  laughs 
too  ;  and  just  at  this  moment  in  comes  Mr. 
Crosbie.  Ah,  the  spirits,  the  happfness  of 
these  poor  children,  he  thinks,  looking  at 
the  two  young  lovers.  Will  they  laugh  as 
load  when  they  have  be<^n  married  a  dozen 
years  ?  Mr.  Crosbie  gives  his  bald  head  a 
shake  ftill  of  mournful  experience,  and, 
crossing  the  room,  lays  his  hand  kindly  on 
his  son's  shoulder.  "You  ire  down  at 
last,  sir,  th^n  ? "  he  remarks. 

And  Rawdon  knows  that  he  has  received 
his  father's  congratulations;  In  situations 
where  a  father  and  son  of  any  other  nation 
would  find  room  for  telling  dramatic  effects, 
six  commonplace  words,  a  shake  of  the 
handv  a  clasp  of  the  shoulder,  do  the  busi- 
ness for  our  countrymen.  Rawdon  Crosbie 
knows  that  he  is  congratulated,  his  engage- 
ment paternally  ratified.  He  can  see  him- 
self standing,  an  automaton  in  an  embroi- 
dered waistcoat,  before  the  altar  of  Udling- 
ton  church ;  the  shining  old  rector  and  a 
couple  of  shining  curates  busily  tying  him, 
till  death  them  shall  part,  to  Miss  Marsland ; 
bridegroom,  best  man,  bouquets;  brides- 
maids in  sky-blue,  matrons  in  mauve  sa^n : 
by  one  insthictive,  prophetic  stretch  of  im- 
agination Rawdon  can  see  it  all.  And  in 
the  background,  to  make  the  picture  com- 
plete, a  mischievous  lair  fece,  a  pair  of  in- 
quisitive blue  eyes,  perhaps,  watching  the 
ceremony  with  amusement ! 

"  I  have  been  giving  Rawdon  a  good 
lecture,  papa,"  says  Emnta  prettily,  "  trying 
my  best  to  make  him  promise  to  be  a  better 
boy  for  the  future." 

"  Ah,  never  lecture,  my  dear  Emma,"  an- 


swers poor  old  Mr.  Crosbie,  almost 
solemnly.  "Never  lecture  any  man,  and 
never  make  any  man  promise  anything.  A 
woman's  proper  weapon  is  sub— —ahem, 
yes,"  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Crosbie,  robed 
for  travelling,  abruptly  cutting  him  short, 
"  submission  to  the  inevitable  is  the  first  daty 
of  us  all,"  he  adds.  Then  hs  meekly  betakes 
himself  to  strapping  together  wraps  and' 
tying  on  labels,  nor  speaks  again  out  of 
monosyllables  till  he  and  Rawdon  are  alone 
together  that  night  in  Brussels. 

Mrs.  Crosbie's  congratulations  arc  offered 
after  a  very  different  fashion  to  her  husband's. 
She  advances  with  elegant  efiusion  to 
Rawdon's  side,  puts  an  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  in  a  few  well-chtisen  words  "  forgives  " 
him  his  last  night's  crime,  and  hopes  that  he 
will  prove  himself  worthy  of  one  who  al- 
ready occupies  a  dmughtn^s  place  in  his 
parents'  hearts !  Teacs  swim  with  dignity 
in  Mrs.  Crosbie's  eyes ;  they  well  over  in 
Emma's,  who  cries  "  O  mamma,  mamma, 
how  can  you?"  and  b  finally  obliged  to 
take  out  her  pocket-bandkerchie£  Raw- 
don feels  like  stone.  He  calls  himself  a 
monster;  he  tries  to  rouse  Ins  graceless 
heart  into  sentiment,  nay,  into  ordinary  de- 
cent human  feeling,  and&ils.  Luckily  Mrs. 
Crosbie  and  Emma  are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  emotions  to  analyze  his; 
luckily,  too,  one  of  the  waiters  enters  before 
long  to  say  that  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  Pepinster  char-^banc  will  be  at 
the  door. 

"  And  unless  I  and  my  tkmgs  are  to  be 
left  behind,  I  nMist  go  amd  pack  them  at 
once,"  says  Rawdon,  devoutly  wishing  such 
a  consummation  may  arrive.  He  runs  off 
to  his  room,  rapidly  turning  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  escape  as  he  runs,  and  finds  that 
fhte  and  Mrs.  Crosbie^s  maid  have  been 
too  much  for  him.  His  dresstng^ase  is 
packed ;  the  evening  suit  he  wore  last  night 
neatly  folded  in  his  portmanteau,  waiting  only 
for  him  to  turn  the  key.  All  that  remains 
now  is  to  submit,  bid  a  hurried  good-by  to 
Mrs.  Theobald,  and  be  carried  off  at  once 
to  his  lawful  ha^'piness  and  the  village 
wedding,  and  the  shining  rector  and  curates 
in  Lidlington  church  I  He  descends  the 
stairs  swiftly  (may  not  his  mother  be  again 
in  wait  for  him  ?),  gets  safely  past  the  second 
floor,  and  knocks  at  the  Theobalds'  door. 
A  step  is  heard  crossing  the  room.  How 
Rawdon's  heart  beats!  The  lock  turns, 
and  instead  of  Jane's  slim  figure  he  sees  the 
yard- wide  waist  of  the  Belgian  nurse. 
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Her  French  is  pretty  much  on  a  par  with 
Rawdon's,  who  has  enjoyed  the  usual 
lingobtic  teaching  of  a  thorough  English 
education  during  ten  years  or  so  of  his 
youth.  But  when  does  bad  news  ^1  to 
conrey  itseif  intelh'gibly  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theobaiil  have  gone  away  t6  breakfast  in 
the  woods.  They  may  be  back  at  two, 
three — who  knows?  The  French  gentle- 
man, their  friend,  is  with  them,  and  will 
monsteor  like  to  leave  any  message  ? 

Monsieur  feels  his  heart  is  in  his  mouth, 
so  ridiculously  poignant  is  his  disappoint- 
ment Gone  away  to  breakfast  in  the  woods ! 
And  with  De  LansacI  He  detests  Mrs. 
Theobald  and  every thmg  belonging  to  her ; 
he  despises  himself  for  having  wished  to  see 
her  again.  The  door  stands  wide  open,  and 
he  looks  drearily  found  the  pretty  sunlit 
room.  He  sees  the  corrier  where  Jane 
showed  him  her  book  of  marytrs,  the  win- 
dow where  they  ate  madeira  cake,  and  were 
happy  in  the  moonlight  A  workbox  and 
some  scraps  of  lace  and  ribbon  are  on  a 
table  near  at  hand.  Her  presence  is  every* 
where. 

"Will  Monsieur  leave  a  message,  a 
card  ?  **  repeats  the  Belgian,  looking  up 
with  stolid  scrutiny  at  the  young  English- 
man's face. 

•*Je  laisse  pt^f  carte,"  says  Rawdon. 
Tlien,  taking  out  his  card- case,  he  discovers 
he  has  no  pencil  wherewith  to  write  his  P. 
P.  C.  The  Belgian,  however,  divining  what 
he  wants,  signs  to  him  to  come  in,  and,  point- 
ing to  her  mistress's  open  workbox,  says  the 
word  •*  crayon. *•  Just  then  a  vigorous  shout 
makes  itself  heard  from  the  interior  of  the 
bedroom,  Mees  B^b^  awakening  from  her 
noontide  sleep.  The  nurse  runs  away, 
prompt  to  whip  or  comfort,  as  the  case  may 
demand,  and  Rawdon  is  left  alone. 

After  some  search  he  Ands  a  pencil ;  duly 
writes  the  conventional  absurdity  upon  a 
couple  of  cards  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald ; 
then,  instead  of  wisely  escaping  from  the 
room  and  its  recollections  at  once,  falls  to 
examining  all  the  different  little  trinkets  and 
bits  of  feminine  rubbish  Jane's  box  contains. 
Here  is  a  morsel  of  blue  ribbon,  the  same  rib- 
bon, he  could  swear,  that  she  wore  when  he 
first  saw  her  yesterday ;  and  here  is  an  old- 
foshioned  silver  amulet,  heart-shaped  and 
scented  with  a  vanilla  bean  inside ;  and 
here,  carefully  stored  in  a  comer  by  them- 
selves, are  a  dozen  or  so  dead  rose-leaves. 
Rawdon  thinks  it  would  be  no  great  crime 
to  possess  himself  of  these,  keep  them,  wear 


them — yes,  in  the  pocket  of  that  very  em- 
broidered waistcoat  that  shall  face  the  rec- 
tor and  both  curates  in  Lidlington  church ; 
then  with  sudden  chill  he  rememljers  that 
they  may,  nay,  that  they  must  be  a  memento 
of  some  hour  in  which  he  had  no  part  Does 
not  their  color  tell  they  died  longer  ago  than 
yesterday  ?  Well,  but  that  desire  of  steal- 
ing something  that  once  belonged  to  Jane 
has  entered  his  heart,  and  he  has  not  the 
moral  courage  necessary  to  put  il  away.  A 
patter  of  bare  feet,  a  loud  **  I  sail,  I  sail," 
is  heard  from  the  inner  room.  If  he  means 
to  commit  the  deed  at  all,  it  behooves  him  to 
lose  no  time  about  it  He  hesitates,  and 
the  temptadon  grows  stronger ;  another  in- 
stant, and  the  little  silver  heart  (Jane's 
dearest  possession — if  he  only  knew  how 
dear  a  one?)  is  feloniously  transferred  to 
Rawdon  Crosbie's  waistcoat  pocket  Open 
flies  the  bedroom  door  and  hi  rushes 
Blossy,  in  the  lightest  of  baby  dhhabilU^ 
her  feet,  her  neck  bare,  her  yellow  curls  dis- 
ordered, a  nightcap  of  the  ridiculous  shape 
that  children  wear  abroad  on  one  side  of 
her  head ;  the  most  delicious  little  figure  for 
a  baby  Greuze  imaginable. 

She  flies  to  Rawdon,  the  nurse,  who  fol- 
lows, vainly  striving  to  throw  a  frock  lasso- 
fashion  over  her  head,  and  takes  refuge  in 
his  arms.  He  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  children  of  her  age  ;  indeed,  connect- 
ing them  always  in  his  mind  with  school- 
rooms and  village  treats,  dislikes  them  on 
principle.  But  who  could  feel  Blossy  Theo- 
bald's lips  upon  his' cheek  and  not  fall  in 
love  with  her  ?  Rawdon  does,  on  the  spot ; 
he  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  wide 
capabilities  of  this  kind  !  And  when,  two 
minutes  later,  he  goes  back  dutifully  to  his 
betrothed,  such  improvement  in  spirits  and 
temper  is  visible  in  him  as  at  once  gives 
poor  little  Emma's  heart  food  for  suspicion. 
•*You  have  been  saying  good-by  to  Mrs. 
Theobald,  Rawdon  ?  ** 

"  I  have  been  leaving  my  P.  P.  C.  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theobald,  Emmy.  They  were  out, 
unfortunately,  and  the  only  person  I  saw 
was  your  friend,  the  small  child." 

He  puts  his  arm  round  her  with  a  guilty 
sense  of  his  latest  infidelity,  and  the  heiress 
reposes  her  face  affectionately  on  his  waist- 
coat Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  have  gone  to 
dispute  the  bill,  and  it  is  the  lovers'  last 
moment  together  before  starting. 

"Oh,  Rawdon,  what  a  dandy  you  are 
getting ! "  Her  nose  is  within  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  Jane's  amulet     "  What  is  this 
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cent  you  wear  ?  and  what  put  it  into 
lead  to  buy  it  ?  " 

never  bought  a  drop  of  scent  in  my 
^mmy.  It  must  be  these  foreign  fusees, 
eve  I  have  a  box  of  them  about  me 
vhere." 

h,  indeed.  Fusees  I  I  never  knew 
usees  smell  so  sweet  before!  I  re- 
«r  the  time  when  you  used  to  say  you 
led  men  who  wore  scents.'' 
[y  dear  Emmy,"  replies  Rawdon  sage- 
['ve  quite  left  off  despising  people  for 
fools.  It's  a  bad  habit,  a  habit  that 
one  into  being  personal" 
ill,  the  moment  of  departure  arrives, 
le  Crosbie  family  take  their  placet  in 
spinster  char-^-bcmc,  Cric-crack  goes 
Iriver's  whip — another  moment,  and 
ind  the  new,  keen  taste  of  life  he  hat 
ienced  there,  will  be  things  of  the  past 
wdon  Crosbie.  He  glances  op  at  oer* 
windows  of  the  first  floor  to  wish  a 
J  good'by  to  some  one  who  stood 
last  night,  and  sees  a  small  figure 
g  its  hand  to  him  vehemently, 
^ood-by,  dood-by,*'  shouts  Blossy, 
I  the  Belgian  nurse  holds  aloft  in  her 
upon  the  balcony. 

ima  on  this  looks  up,  and  then  Mrs. 
>ie.  She  is  a  little  near-sighted — not 
like  Francis  Theobald,  but  sufficiently 
L  occasion  to  warrant  that  aid  and 
enance  to  dignity,  a  double  eye-glass, 
[raws  forth  and  adjusts  her  double  eye- 
now. 

.  nice-looking  child ;  positively,  a  nice- 
ig  child,  Emma,  is  she  not  ?  *'  This 
Christian  concession  to  human  weak- 
VIrs.  Crosbie  thinks  it  right,  under  the 
ly-altered  circumstances,  to  make, 
xi-by,  my  dear,"  elevating  her  voice 
illy ;  "  </a«/-by."  And,  carried  away  by 
laritable  impulses  of  the  moment,  Mrs. 
>ie  actually  so  far  forgets  herself  as  to 
a  kiss  from  the  extreme  tips  of  her 
d  fingers  to  Jane  Theobald's  child, 
d  now  occurs  a  really  remarkable 
imenon,  considering  Blossy  Theobald's 
nd  circumstances.  At  the  unexpected 
of  these  two  ladies,  Emma  smiling, 
Crosbie's  hand-kissing,  the  child  in  a 
id  becomes  scarlet  "Mein  fissi" 
(creams,  '*mein  fiss!"  then  doubles 
\x  dimpled  fists  in  the  most  belligerent 
ttitudes,  and  shakes  them  with  rage 
^ht  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Crosbie's 


face.  The  Belgian  nurse,  shocked  at  such 
a  display  of  temper  toward  ladies  dressed 
in  fine  green  and  blue  silks,  attempts  blan- 
dishment, and  receives  instant  punishment 
on  her  izxst  and  ears  in  return.  *'MeiR 
liss  !  mein  fiss  1 "  shrieks  Blossy,  as  though 
she  would  evoke  heaven  and  earth  to  come 
to  the  rescue* 

Put  yourself  in  her  place,  mature  reader. 
She  went  to  sleep  last  night,  the  ravished 
possessor  of  a  read  silver  fish  with  emerald 
eyes  and  movable  tail.  She  woke  this 
morning  with  a  paper  of  sweets,  paltry  sub- 
stitutes, beneath  her  pillow,  her  fish  gone, 
her  mother  telling  her  that  he  had  swum 
away  in  the  night  because  the  ladies  wanted 
him  back  again.  And  now  she  sees  them^ 
these  brigands,  these  destroyexs  of  her  hap- 
piness— smiling  and  kissing  their  hands,  as 
though  to  give  a  fish  one  day  and  lure  him 
away  the  next  were  quite  a  trivial  thing. 
Why,  if  Blossy's  strength  but  matched  her 
childish  rage,  her  maddened  sense  of  injus- 
tice, she  would  willingly  tear  both  of  them 
to  pieces  with  those  small  hands  of  hers  on 
the  spot 

*'What  deplorable  passions,  or  rather 
what  a  deplorable  bringing  up,"  says  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  with  her  slow  soft  smile,  as  she 
doubles  up  her  eye-glass.  "  Rawdon  used 
to  fly  into  just  those  sorts  of  senseless  rages 
till  I  cured  him  of  them." 

*<I  doubt  if  Blossy  Theobald  could  be 
cured  easily,"  remarks  Emma  Marsland. 

"My  dear  Emma,  education  cam  cure 
anything.  In  six  months  I  would  under- 
take to  eradicate  the  evil  even  of  that  child's 
natural  heart  Education,  system,  strict- 
ness  " 

The  char-h-banc  moves  on  with  a  jerk, 
and  Blossy  continues  to  bestow  gestures  of 
bitterest  anathema  upon  its  occupants  till 
they  are  out  of  sight 

"So  much  for  Spa,"  Enuna  whispers 
sentimentally  to  her  lover,  as  they  turn  from 
the  High  street  into  the  open  country. 
"Dear  little  place!  I  shall  always  look 
back  to  it  with  pleasure ;  shan't  you,  Raw- 
don?" 

Rawdon  is  silent  He  is  in  one  of  those 
impressionable  moods  when  we  are  apt  to 
regard  the  slightest  accident  as  a  portent, 
either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  the  child's 
parting  maledictions  seem  to  him — child 
that  he  is  himself— to  be  fraught  with  evil 
omen  of  all  kinds  for  the  future. 
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IF  it  were  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
anybody  what  I  thought  on  any  sub- 
ject, or  on  this  subject  in  particular,  I  should 
feel  that  I  owed  my  country  an  apology  for 
my  intense  delight  in  "England  and  the 
English,"  for  the  enormous,  alnnost  unpatri* 
otic  quickness  with  which  I  got  rid  of  my 
prejudices,  and  for  the  pleasure  I  took  in 
her  people,  her  landscape,  and  her  institu- 
tions. 

For  was  I  not  "a  sturdy  Republican  ? 
Was  not  the  memory  of  our  war  with  me  ? 
Was  not  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  on  the  Ala- 
bama claims  in  my  pocket  when  I  went  on 
board  the  Cunarder,  and  had  I  not  quoted 
against  them  the  verse  of  their  own  national 
anthem: 

Frustrate  their  knaTiah  tricks. 
Confound  theii  politics  ? 

Had  not  people  told  me,  and  had  I  not  be- 
lieved, that  English  people  came  here  and 
accepted  your  hospitality,  went  hon^e  and 
ignored  you  ?  Had  I  forgotten  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  angry  and  silly  letter  in  the  midst 
of  our  war  ?  She,  the  high  priestess  of  ab- 
olition, abusing  her  Northern  friends,  who 
were  giving  their  life-blood  to  put  down 
slavery.  Why,  Joan  of  Arc  might  as  well 
have  thrown  down  the  JUurs  de  lis  and 
embraced  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  as  for 
England  to  have  deserted  the  Northern 
people. 

Well,  I  had  no  mission,  political,  religious, 
or  literary.  I  represented  nobody  but  mysel£ 
When  I  found  the  English  people  kind, 
courtly,  well  bred,  and  especially  polite,  on 
the  ground  that  we  were  i^iiw/firaiKr,  I  could 
not  but  be  won.  "Remember,  you  are 
taking  the  reflex  wave  of  the  war,"  said  one 
of  my  friends  who  was  not  so  much  fasdna* 
ted  as  I  was.  No  matter  what  I  took  it 
was  very  good,  and  "  mine  own." 

We  went  for  the  delicious  purposes  of 
travel.  We  wished  to  realize  the  reading 
of  a  lifetime  ;  to  see  the  Tower,  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  Eastcheap;  to  hear 
Bow  Bells ;  to  see  the  Queen ;  to  see 
Madame  Tnssaud*s  wax  works.  Nothing 
was  too  low  or  too  lofty  for  our  omnivorous 
appetites.  One  of  us  had  travelled  before  ; 
but  the  other  was  as  green  as  England's 
greenest  lanes.    But  we  both  enjoyed  alike 


her  hedgerows ;  her  golden  pheasants  troop- 
ing through  the  grass;  her  deer  hiding  in 
the  ferns ;  her  magnificent  old  oaks ;  her 
lordly  residences ;  and  her  rose-embowered 
cottages.  ♦ 

It  was  a  gracious  June  day,  a  red-letter  day 
in  my  humble  annals,  when  we  found  our- 
selves sailing  up  the  Mersey.  We  had  had 
a  glorious  view  of  the  romantic  Irish  coast 
the  evening  before  and  all  the  morning,  and 
I  thought  it  a  fine  sight  when  Liverpool, 
proud  commercial  town,  lay  before  me.  I 
did  not  find  Liverpool  ugly.  Her  stately 
public  buildings,  broad  streets,  public 
squares,  and  noble  statues  redeem  her 
from  the  charge ;  and  after  a  bath,  a  nap, 
and  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  comfortable 
"  Adelphi,"  we  took  a  drive  to  a  park  in  the 
environs,  which  we  found  charming.  They 
say  the  first  cathedral  you  see  remains  with 
you  forever  as  thi  cathedral  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  this  first  glimpse  of  an  English 
June  and  of  a  European  park  so  favorably 
impressed  me  because  it  was  the  firs^  but 
I  am  convinced  it  was  charming ;  so  was  the 
fresh-looking,  pleasant-spoken  English  lady 
whom  we  met  walking  in  it,  and  who  so 
kindly  and  even  learnedly  answered  our 
questions  about  the  new  trees  and  flowers. 
And  this  English  lady,  who  so  agreeably 
surprised  us  by  her  aflability  and  courtesy, 
was  a  t3rpe  of  all  our  accidental  acquaint- 
ances. *'  His  speech  bewrayeth  him,"  and 
our  accent  generally  brought  out,  *'  I  see 
you  are  Americans ;"  or  if  not,  we  had  but 
to  say  so,  and  our  questions  were  answered 
with  a  ready  politeness  which  it  is  but  fair 
to  sa)^  English  people  do  not  seem  to  show 
to  each  other.  I  suppose  the  great  differ- 
ences of  rank  necessarily  bring  about  a  cer- 
tain stiffness.  We  took  our  first  bath  in 
antiquity  at  Chester,  where  we  spent  a 
Sunday.  The  service  in  that  venerable 
cathedral— those  boy  voices  in  the  choir^ 
shall  I  ever  hear  anything  like  it  this  side  the 
golden  gates  ? 

Time  should  be  imaged  with  a  paint  brush 
instead  of  a  scythe ;  he  knows  how  to 
wield  the  former  even  better  than  the  latter ; 
what  he  has  adorned,  let  no  man  attempt  to 
copy.  I  dare  say  those  ruined  cloisters  were 
very  common  place  in  their  youth;  now 
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Time  has  so  judiciously  colored  them, 
gnawed  them,  hung  them  with  ivy  and 
mosses  and  lichens,  that  they  are  beautiful 
with  a  tender  perennial  beauty.  Wandering 
through  the  cathedral  we  found,  strange  to 
say,  a  memorial  stone  to  one  Thomas 
Phillipse,  who  was  much  praised  for  having 
remained  loyal  during  the  "  late  rebellion  in 
his  Majesty's  colonies  of  North  America, 
by  which  he  lost  much  valuable  land  and  all 
his  riches,"  etc,  etc — that  being  the  way 
in  which  our  Revolutionary  war  had  struck 
them  over  there.  Thomas  Phillipse  lost 
the  goodly  town  of  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson, 
and  many  acres  beside,  and  gained  the  ugly 
name  of  Tory  over  here  ;  but  there  he  lies 
in  theiDdorof  sanctity  in  Chester  cathedral, 
which  is  some  compensation. 

We  went  up  to  London  through  Shrews- 
bury bought  some  "  Shrewsbury  cake,** 
and  thought  of  Falstaflf  fighting  an  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  dock.  As  we  were  talking  and 
laughing  over  the  former,  a  companion  of 
ours  in  the  railway  carriage,  who  proved  to 
be  an  English  manufacturer,  and  who  had 
been  talking  of  America  to  us,  said,  *'And 
so  you  know  Shakespeare  over  there,  and 
Byron  too?*'  Our  national  vanity  got 
another  shock  after  this  from  a  young  lady 
who  asked  os  if  we  had  ever  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven.  How- 
ever, our  firiend  the  manufacturer  was  ex- 
tremely kind.  He  showed  us  the  •*  Meakin  ** 
in  Shropshire,  well  known  to  all  ballad 
singers  by  the  song,  •*  Round  the  Meakin,** 
which  he  said  embodied  a  Shropshire  cus- 
tom. Not  being  a  Shropshire  man  himself, 
he  told  us  that  the  Shropshire  people  thought 
the  world  of  themselves,  and  were  the  most^ 
self-sufficient  people  in  England. 

We  glided  past  the  smoky  chimneys  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  finally,  after  a  railway 
journey  of  four  or  five  hours,  rich  in  pictures 
to  us,  reached  London. 

I  was  awakened  my  first  morning  in  Lon- 
don by  the  brilliant  strains  of  the  band  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  were  marching, 
as  they  do  daily,  from  guard  mounting  to 
St.  James's  Palaoe,  where  they  play  delight- 
fully. I  should  Hke  to  stop  and  say  some- 
thing about  the  precision  and  brilliancy  of 
this  band  ;'  but  I  forbear,  lest  my  geese  be 
accused  of  being  all  swans. 

There  was  a  bright  sun  shining.  Bucking- 
ham Palace  was  in  front  of  our  windows, 
and  shortly  the  well-appointed  equipages, 
unsurpassed  in  the  world,  began  to  drive  by. 
At  one  o'clock  we  went  to  Rotten  Row  to 


see  the  equestrians.  It  is  a  pretty  sight, 
were  it  only  for  the  horses.  At  first  we 
were  very  much  disappointed  in  English 
beauty ;  bat  after  a  while  the  pretty  fiiccs 
and  majestic  figures  began  to  reach  lUi. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  beauty  in  Eng- 
land as  in  America.  The  very  conformation 
which  makes  the  men  so  handsome  renders 
the  women  (to  our  eyes)  heavy  and  coarse. 
The  men  are  magnificent;  the  young  men 
tall,  well  formed,  and  admirably  dressed; 
the  old  men  positively  beautiftil  with  their 
fresh  complexions,  white  hair,  and  admirable 
neatness.  Nothing  strudc  me  more  than 
this,  and  we  might  copy  it  to  advantage 
here.  As  an  Englishman  grows  older,  be 
becomes  more  and  more  carefiil  in  his 
dressi 

Ta  say  how  London  opened  itself  to  us 
in  the  next  six  weeks  would  be  to  write  an 
encyclopaedia.  First  itself-Hta  illimitable 
extent,  its  magnificence,  its  gay,  courtly,  rich 
life,  its  historical  points,  its  inexhaustible 
stores  of  museum,  picture  gallery,  library , 
church,  abbey,  tower,  everything.  What  a 
city  it  is  V  And  this  was  the  gloomy,  foggy, 
melancholy  dty  which  every  American  had 
told  me  to  avoids  to  hurry  through,  and  get 
to  Paris  !  I  have  now  seen  them  both,  and 
I  find  LondoD  in  June  superior  in  attraction 
.to  Paris  in  any  month,' beautiful,  gay  capital 
that  it  was.  I  must  acknowledge  that  we 
were  in  England  in  an  exceptional  summer 
as  to  weather.  The  weather  was  brilliant, 
warm,  and  clear.  Had  it  rained  all  the 
time,  my  enthusiasm  might  have  beeu 
damped. 

One  day  we  consecrated  to  the  venerable 
Abbey,  of  course.  No  amount  of  description 
can  render  this  threadbare  to  us.  I  gazed 
with  as  much  emotion  on  the  beautiful  pro- 
file of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  if  I  were  the 
first  person  who  had  ever  wept  over  her 
'^strange,  eventful  history."  Nothing  is  dis- 
agreeable here  but  the  old  vergers,  who 
trooped  us  round  like  sheep,  and  who  gave 
UB  tiie  most  familiar  Jiistorical  facts  with 
great  deliberateness,  as  if  they  feared  we 
should  ** dilate  with  the  wrong  emotion." 
I  was  pleased  to  see  a  full-length  statue  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Since 
the  Romish  Church  denies  Christian  sepul- 
ture to  actors,  it  was  pleasing  to  see  this 
proof  of  the  superior  liberality  of  her  Eng- 
lish  daughter.  I  stopped  a  moment  before 
the  bust  of  Thackeray.  He  was  the  only 
one  of  those  immortals  whom  I  had  seen  ; 
and  I  rejoiced,  as  I  looked  upon  the  speak- 
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mg  marble,  that  I  had  known  and  listened 
to  that  great  genius. 

To  look  at  and  properly  appreciate  the 
British  Museum  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  ; 
we  gave  it  one  day  I — just  enough  to  set 
our  teeth  on  edge.  There  I  remember  a 
letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  denying  emphati- 
cally the  authorship  of  "  Waverlcy.  '*  I  after- 
ward had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Jones, 
the  curator  of  this  magnificent  place,  and  I 
begged  him  to  hide  that  away,  ibr  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  see  Walter  Scott's  name  ap- 
pended to  a  lie.  ••  Oh  I  he  was  a  writer  of 
JictioH  you  know,"  was  his  answer. 

It  would  be  a  liberal  education  as  well  to 
"do"  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  To 
it  whatever  of  curious  china,  gems,  antiqui- 
ties, pictures,  or  objects  of  art  any  col- 
lector possesses,  naturally  gravitates.  They 
accept  gifb,  become  responsible  for  loans, 
and  have  already  much  property  of  their 
own.  It  "  did  "  us,  instead  of  our  "  doing  " 
it,  for  no  human  strength  can  compass  it  in 
less  than  a  week,  and  we  had  not  that  to 
spare.  I  remember  with  especial  pleasure 
some  of  Landseer's  original  pictures,  some 
of  Faed*s,  and  one  or  two  of  Herrick's. 

The  National  GaUery  we  visited  on  a  pri- 
vate day,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir  John 
Bowring,  whose  accomplished  wife  and 
daughter  we  found  copying  pictures  with 
great  ability.  TJiis  accomplishment,  so 
rare  here,  is  an  almost  universal  one  in 
England ;  all  the  educated  women  sketch 
v/ell,  and  some  paint  very  well  also.  The 
Hogarths  interested  me  immensely.  I  had 
no  idea  he  had  such  a  charm  of  color.  His 
pktures  are  as  firesh  to-day  as  when  th^y 
were  painted.  I  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  the  Turners,  and  found  that  I  could  get 
to  understand  them  alter  a  whiie.  But 
Turner  is  like  classical  masic  and  Brown- 
ing's poetry — he  requires  study.  The  val- 
uable Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  other  treas- 
ures of  this  j^orious  gallery  have  been  too 
often  described  for  me  to  attempt  The 
water-color  galleries  were  our  next  great 
delight.  We  have  no  idea  of  this  branch 
of  art  over  here.  Our  collectors  have  been 
shy  of  buying  water-color  drawings.  We 
^bund  them  eJtquisitely  beautiful  and  choice. 
The  English  landscape  lends  itself  i^atu- 
rally  to  water-color.  When  I  afterward 
paid  a  visit  to  an  English  conntry^seat,  and 
saw,  as  I  »it  at  breakfast^  the  old  family 
chapel  hung  with  ivy,  just  framed  by  the 
window,  I  said,  "  There  you  have  a  water- 
color  arranged  to  your  hand."    I  unagine 


this  peculiarity  of  object  is  the  reason 
we  have  so  few  water-colorists  in  the 
United  States.  Our  grand  distances  and 
atmospheric  effects,  the  absence  of  mullion- 
ed  windows  hung  with  ivy,  and  other  archi- 
tectural beauties,  undoubtedly  make  oils 
the  most  convenient  medium.  Our  Ameri- 
can landscape  painters — Kensett,  Church, 
Gifford,  Bierstadt — ^have  no  superiors  in 
Europe  in  oils,  i^  indeed,  they  have  many 
equals. 

I  saw  the  yearly  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Of  it,  I  remember  one  of 
Landseer's — a  curious  picturer— eagles  at- 
tacking swans^  a  bloody,  cruel,  unequal 
fight  Then  I  saw  another  of  "  Vanessa," 
by  Millais,  the  deserted  love  of  Dean 
Swift — ^another  unequal  fight  She  was 
represented  a  tall,  proud,  unhappy-looking 
creature,  a  beauty,  and  in  the  handsomest 
brocade  that  ever  was  woven  or  painted. 
That  brocade  alone  would  have  insured  a 
large  female  attendance. 

Westminster  Hall  I  remember  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure,  and  the  richly-decorated 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  under  the  House  of 
Conmions,  of  no  use  to  anybody,  but  as 
rich  as  an  illuminated  missal  I  was  after- 
ward shut  up,  as  becomes  my  dangerous 
character,  in  a  wired  den  over  the  House 
of  Conmions,  and  heard  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Dr.  Ball ;  also 
some  men  of  lesser  note.  Mr.  Gladstone 
speaks  with  singular  clearness  and  ele- 
gance, and  I  noticed  none  of  that  hesi- 
tancy so  often  attributed  to  English  speak- 
ers. 

A  permission  to  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  so  easily  obtained,  for  it  was  the  height 
of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and 
the  peeresses  demanded  their  right  to  every 
one  of  the  few  available  seats.  However,  that 
came  in  time,  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  Earl  Granville,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  some  others,  on  an 
interesting  subject — that  of  life  peerage. 
There  was  a  desire,  as  I  was  told  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  infuse 
some  new  life  into  the  "  Lords  "  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  limited  number  of  life 
peers,  men  who  did  not  desire  or  who  had 
not  the  wealth  to  aspire  to  "founding  a 
iamily."  The  opponents  of  the  case  quoted 
some  good  things  from  English  history,  of 
men  who  had  desired  title  simply  that  they 
might  give  it  to  a  son,  and  the  question  of 
life  peerage  was  lost 
The  House  of  Lords,  architecturally,  is  a 
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magnificent  room,  and  the  dignity,  quiet, 
and  repose  of  the  scene  made  me  unwill- 
ingly acknowledge  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  might  perhaps  improve  its 
manners.  Perhaps,  in  our  desire  for  sim- 
plicity, absence  of  title,  or  badge  of  office, 
we  may  have  thrown  over  too  much. 

The  drives  out  of  London  shared,  of 
course,  In  our  pleasures.  Hampton  Court, 
Windsor,  Richmond,  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  came  in  their  turn.  I  walked 
through  a  half  mile  of  roses  at  a  rose  show 
at  Sydenham,  and  saw  that  imperial  flower 
for  the  first  time,  for  we  cannot  grow  such 
roses  here.  The  rose  in  America  is  dwin- 
dled and  thin  compared  with  the  English 
rose.  It  has  suffered  from  transplantation, 
as  the  human  animal  did  for  two  centuries. 
Now  the  human  animal  is  beginning  to 
grow  broad  and  rosy,  and  show  his  English 
origin.    I  hope  the  roses  may  toa 

Of  the  English  dinner  table  we  had  a 
pretty  feir  experience.  Had  our  indebted- 
ness to  English  hospitality  been  limited  to 
the  dinners  we  ate  alone,  we  should  have 
returned  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  un- 
requitable hivors  bestowed;  but  when  all 
these  dinners  were  followed  up  by  other 
kindnesses,  we  owned  ourselves  hopelessly 
bankrupt  For  every  letter,  a  dozen  doors 
flew  open  ;  for  every  friend  you  make,  you 
sow  dragons'  teeth  for  innumerable  other 
friends,  and  each  one  is  kinder  than  the 
last  Some  of  my  new  friends  spoke  hand- 
somely of  American  hospitality.  I  was 
compelled  to  say  "  it  must  be  an  inherited 
virtue." 

They  can  be  more  hospitable  than  we, 
these  fortunate  people;  they  have  a  fiir 
more  highly  organized  system  of  domestic 
service  ;  they  have  immense  wealth  ;  they 
have  that  regular  graduated  society  where 
every  man  and  woman  knows  his  or  her 
place.  And  whatever  we,  as  republicans, 
may  say  as  to  the  so-called  snobbery  of 
English  people,  I  have  seen  hr  worse  snobs 
here  than  there.  It  is  better  to  be  a  worship- 
per of  a  queen  (who  to  them  is  abstract  Eng- 
land), or  of  a  duke  with  a  "  long  pedigree," 
than  to  worship,  as  we  too  often  do,  some  up- 
start rich  man,  who  cannot  offer  us  even 
the  qualities  of  the  one  or  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve a  habit  of  respect  is  good  for  the  hu- 
man race  ;  *'  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes,"  and  it  produces  in  Eng- 
land such  manners  in  the  tradespeople, 
servants,  innkeepers,  and,  in  (act,  all  who 
serve  you  for  your  mone^*,  that    I  would 


fain  become  a  student  and  a  cop3rist  of  the 
better  specimens,  that  I  might  become  in 
my  turn  a  teacher  "of  the  same"  to  the 
dominant  race  who  drive  our  carriages  and 
rule  our  households.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
American  women  like  Europe,  and  are 
happier  there  than  here.  Women  are  more 
sensitive  than  men  in  this  matter  of  re- 
spectful attendanbe ;  and  they  receive  so 
little  of  it  here  from  our  so-called  servants 
that  the  perfect  deference  and  good  breed- 
ing of  that  class  in  the  older  countries  is  a 
happiness  in  itsel£ 

We  reluctantly  tore  ourselves  from  the 
delights  of  Nilsson  and  the  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  all  the  theatres,  and  of  the 
parks  and  drives  and  dinners  of  London, 
for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  We 
wanted  to  see  Oxford  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick,  Kenilworth,  York,  Edinburgh, 
and  all  that  glorious  company. 

Oxford  we  saw  out  of  term  time.  There 
were  no  gowns  and  caps  walking  about,  no 
races  on  the  Isis.  But  what  a  regal  old 
town  it  is  !  How  we  enjojred  the  architec- 
ture, the  quaint  old  gargoyles,  the  dclidous 
gardens  of  Merton,  Magdalen,  and  St. 
John's.  How  heavy  the  air, was  with  the 
perfume  of  the  lime  trees,  then  in  full 
Uoom.  Nowhere  in  England  is  the  turf 
more  green,  the  English  landscape  purer 
or  nK>re  characteristic. «  The  air  is  eloquent 
with  learning  and  splendid  names.  We 
drove  to  Blenheim  and  enjoyed  its  magnifi- 
cence, tried  te  realize  that  we  were  in 
Woodstock  Park ;  but  here  two  sets  of  remi- 
niscences clashed,  and  it  was  hard  to  define 
where  Fair  Rosamond  ended  and  the 
stormy  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
began.  We  drove  home  by  Godston  Ab- 
bey, where  the  frail  £ivorite  ended  her  ca- 
reer ;  and  we  finished  the  day  by  a  visit  to  a 
sweet  English  rectory  right  out  of  Berket 
Foster,  all  strawberries  and  roses  and  dia- 
mofid-paned  windows.  Our  host  was  full 
of  the  legends  of  the  spot,  and  told  me  he 
had  an  apple  in  his  garden  called  the  "  Fair 
Rosamond,"  which  shows  (for  he  was  a  di- 
vine) how  meritorious  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
pretty. 

From  Leamington  we  drove  over  to 
Stratford-on-Avon,  on  one  of  the  loveliest 
summer  days  I  ever  experienced,  and 
lunched  in  Washington  Irving's  parlor  at 
the  "Red  House."  We  afterward  walked 
to  Shakespeare's  house,  where  we  found 
five  Americans  before  us.  We  were  not 
surprised,    though   perhaps   our   national 
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vanity  was  a  little  gratified,  when  the  sensi- 

Sle  old  lady  who  acta  as  custodian  took 
own  an  American  edition  of  Shakespeare 
and  told  us  how  highly  the  English  schol- 
ars appreciated  the  work  of*  Shakespeare's 
scholar." 

We  attempted  to  walk  to  the  church 
where  Shakespeare  lies  buried,  but  the  heat 
overcoming  one  lady  of  our  party,  we 
sought  shelter  on  a  friendly  doorstep,  in 
the  shade,  while  the  gentlemen  went  back 
for  carriages.  The  door  behind  us  softly 
opened  and  revealed  the  features  of  an  el- 
derly lady,  who  kindly  invited  us  to  enter, 
saying,  "  I  am  sure  the  rector  of  the  parish 
would  not  like  to  see  ladies  reduced  to  sit- 
ting on  his  doorstep.  Pray  vralk  in."  We 
accepted  the  gracious  invitation,  and  were 
rewarded  soon  by  the  presence  of  the  rec- 
tor, a  well-looking,  well-bred  man.  He 
told  us  that  of  all  the  visitors  to  Shake- 
speare's tomb  the  Americans  constituted 
one-sixth ;  that  they  were  by  for  the  most 
interested  in  the  visit  He  preached  every 
Sunday  in  the  famous  church  where  Shake- 
speare's bust  and  body  are  enshrined  ;  and 
he  knew  Miss  Bacon  well,  but  was,  I 
thought,  a  little  astonished  that  she  lodged 
at  a  shoemaker's.  He  gave  me  some  local 
details  of  the  place,  and  offered  us  refresh- 
ments, with  true  English  hospitality. 

The  old  church  is  delightfully  situated 
dose  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  We  went, 
in,  read  the  inscription. 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus*  sake  forbear  I 
and  looked  at  that  wonderful  bust  which 
gives  us  all  we  can  see  of  the  most  astound- 
ing genius  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  drove  away  silently,  too  full  of  deli- 
cious reverie  to  talk.  Nothing  roused  us 
till  our  coachman  said,  two  or  three  miles 
from  Stratford,  **The  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Lucy. 
Strangers  not  permitted  to  enter."  So  the 
&mily  keep  up  the  traditional  inhospitality. 
We  allowed  our  eyes  to  enter,  however,  and 
saw  through  the  iKurred  gate  the  most  beau- 
tiful long,  low  Elizabethan  house,  and  some 
of  the  finest  elms  in  England.  We  drove 
home  by  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  another  charm- 
ing specimen  house,  where  are  some  inter- 
esting relics  of  Lord  Byron,  but  we  were 
not  able  to  stop  and  see  them.  The  owner, 
Mr.  Leigh,  however,  permits  his  house  and 
treasuries  to  be  seen  at  certaia  hours  by  the 
public 

Kenilworth,  Warwick  Castle,  Guy's 
Clifi^  afford  another  day's  drive  from  Leam- 


ington ;  and  I  insisted  on  going  through  the 
old  town  of  Coventry,  for  the  sake  of 
Godiva  and  Peeping  Tom,  whose  luddess 
effigy  is  carefully  arranged  at  a  window.  But, 
alas  I  Coventry  b  a  modem,  prosperous 
manufacturing  town,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  wonderful  old  church  we  should  have 
been  wofully  disappointed.  At  Warwick 
Castle,  where  are  the  two  best  Van- 
dykes of  Charles  L,  I  saw  the  only  relic 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  which  I  could  find  in 
England.  It  was  a  cast  of  his  face  after 
death. 

Kenilworth  is  a  dreadful  disappointment. 
It  is  too  much  of  a  ruin.  You  can  scarcely, 
even  with  Sir  Walter  in  your  hand,  recon- 
struct that  famous  banquet  hall,  of  which 
the  floor  and  the  roof  are  gone.  I  found 
Amy  Robsart's  staircase.  She  is  the  most 
real  person  connected  vrith  Kenilworth. 

York  Minster  was  one  of  my  great  joys. 
It  is  the  only  cathedral  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent  that  can  be  seen. 
It  has  no  ugly,  unsightly,  intrusive  build- 
ings between  you  and  it  It  stands  majes- 
tically in  its  own  green  park,  glorious,  com- 
plete— a  poem  and  a  history  in  itselC 

We  could  never  become  accustomed  to 
the  beauty  of  England — the  finish,  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  thing,  all  so  agreeable 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  our  own  unfinish. 
We  have  not  been  touched  up  by  time  yet ; 
and,  indeed,  where  will  be  our  old  cathe- 
drals, our  Warwick  Castles  to  touch  up? 
We  can  never  have  the  green  turf  or  the 
lovely  flowers;  our  torrid  summers  and 
frigid  vrinters  forbid  it  We  are  a  vast 
country  with  few  people ;  they  are  a  small 
country  with  many  people.  They  can  af- 
ford to  have  their  railway  embankments  - 
sodded,  their  little  stations  each  a  flower 
garden.  With  us  those  enormous  public 
works  must  remain  forever  rough,  great 
scars  on  the  face  of  nature.  We  must  get 
our  beauty  in  other  things,  and  leave  to 
England  her  peerless  enamel  of  green  grass, 
brilliant  flowers^  her  gray  ruins  and  grace- 
ful ivy, 

I  was  amused,  sometimes  a  little  offended, 
to  find  how  little  English  people  knew  of 
the  United  States.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  that  two  steamers  a  week  ran  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York,  each 
freighted  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  yet  the 
English  ladies  would  ask  me  if  we  "  ever 
bad  ice  cream  in  New  York,"  if  we  '*  had 
frequent  fires  because  it  was  built  of  wood," 
etc;  and  they  would  smile  incredulously 
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when  I  said  it  had  been  against  the  law  for 
forty  years  to  build  a  wooden  house  in  New 
York-  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  do  not 
care  much  socially  to  know  about  the  United 
States.  The  stream  of  thought  flows  stead- 
ily from  England  here,  not  from  here  there, 
rhey  are  very  kind,  very  friendly,  interested 
in  a  general  way,  and  consider  us  a  great, 
nronderful,  unknown  sort  of  Australia,  and 
:hat  is  all. 

One  thing  they  do  respect  and  admire  in 
IS — the  way  we  are  paying  our  national 
iebt ;  but  they  cannot  understand  (and  who 
x)uld  explain  to  them  ?)  the  curious  combina- 
ions  brought  about  by  our  system  of  poli- 
ces and  by  our  republican  institutions. 
*  Who  are  your  best  people  ?  "  was  a  favorite 
md  unanswerable  question.  It  is  a  strange 
md  significant  fact  that  Americans  who 
ravel  in  Europe  are  more  amazed  at  the 
>ther  Americans  they  meet  there  than  at 
iny  other  people  who  travel.  So  we  may 
veil  stop  trying  to  describe  ourselves  to  for- 
i^ers.    We  are  too  vast,  too  heterogenc- 

)US. 

One  question  I  always  asked  and  never 
fot  answered,  which  was :  "Why  did  Eng- 
and  take  the  side  of  the  South  ?  "  I  hoped 
o  receive  some  philosophical  solution  of 
his  great  problem.  -  Dr.  Mackay,  the  poet, 
fave  me  a  witty  answer :  "  Because  England 
oves  all  rebels  except  at  home !  **  But  with 
ill  this  they  were  most  kindly,  most  hospi- 
able ;  they  seemed  to  feel,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, a  sort  of  brotherhood.  They  take 
rouble  for  you,  are  delighted  if  you  enjoy 
England;   Uiey  open  wide  those  splendid 


doors,  within  whose  folds  jire  hidden  so 
much  luxury,  so  much  comfort  The  con- 
versation at  an  English  dinner  table,  cor- 
dial, refined,  oflen  learned,  never  (to  my 
hearing)  commonplace — ^the  low,  delicious- 
ly-musical  voices  of  English  women — would 
that  they  could  be  imported ! — the  straight- 
forward, pleasant  talk  of  the  men,  all  these 
things  go  to  form  a  society  such  as  we  can- 
not have  in  this  country  for  many,  many 
years  to  come,  if  ever.  Then  the  fine 
courtly  breeding.  No  lady  feels  that  she 
"improves  her  position"  by  "snubbing" 
another  lady.  None  of  the  manners  of 
the  American  watering-place  ;  rather  those 
manners  we  remember  in  bur  own  quiet 
country  neighborhoods,  when  our  fathers 
and  mothers  brought  us  up  to  respect  age 
and  the  clergy,  and  to  have  some  dignity  and 
sweetness  instead  of  a  hail-fellow-well-met 
sort  of  rollicking  coarseness. 

I  believe  it  would  do  Americans — ^people 
of  the  Um'ted  States — good  to  go  more  fre- 
quently to  England.  It  would  breed  greater 
kindliness  of  thought  and  correct  many  mu- 
tual misconceptions.  We  could  copy  to  ad- 
vantage many  things  in  English  manners 
and  culture,  and  it  would  not  at  all  hurt 
them  to  learn  more  of  us,  to  leani  that  we 
have  perhaps  some  of  the  most  luxurious 
cities  9f  the  world — ^that  we  have  heard  of 
Shakespeare  and  Byron — and  that  we  'have 
listened  to  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven.  They  now  feel  most  kindly,  and 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of 
our  country  and  its  solid  merits.  Let  no 
politician  put  us  asunder ! 

M.  E  W.  S. 


THE  TWO  PALMS. 


(XT  HERE  light  winds  hardly  stirred  the  summer 
^^      calm 

Of  the  sweet  air, 
>f  ear  a  Htde  madside  grow  « lone)y  pain, 

Straiglit-steramed  and  £iir. 

V'lth  silent  qaast  it  reared  its  pluiny  haad 
Toward  the  bright  tkf ; 

rhro*  all  the  trembling  of  its  leafleta  pUfcd 
A  ceaseless  sigh. 

rhc  breezes  wooed  it  with  caressing  handa 

Still  to  climb  higher ; 
^  strange  hope,  whispering  of  unknown  lands 

Bade  it  aspu^. 

Till  upward  stretching  toward  the  dazzling  blue 
One  happy  day, 


Straight  to  its  heart  a  sudden  sweetness  flew, 

From  far  away. 
Across  the  ooitenlB  of  the  upper  air 

1 1  knew  its  mate ; 
Having  aspired,  Love,  divinely  fair 

Crowned  its  high  state. 

Bear  Heart  I  hr  oK,  across  the  silent  seas, 

Bid  me  aspire  I 
Waft  my  lone  spirit  on  aiiolicr  breeze 

To  levels  higher ; 

Till  on  her  sacred  and  serenest  height 
My  soul  meet  thine, 

And  like  two  moonting  flames  in  one  unite, 
Thy  life  and  mine 


Linrv  FouNTAiit 
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THE  SURRENDER  OF  PARIS. 

The  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  piteous 
drama  whose  first  act  ended  with  Woerth 
and  Gravelotte,  its  second  at  Sedan,  its 
third  at  Metz,  its  fourth  at  Orleans,  its  fifth 
at  Lc  Mans,  Belfort,  St.  Quentin,  and  Paris. 
The  wantonness  in  which  war  delights 
crowned  the  tragedy ;  the  shelling  of  Paris 
was  hardly  needed  to  reduce  a  city  already 
at  the  point  of  starvation.  The  Germans 
opened  fire  upon  it  when  every  **  relieving 
army  "  had  been  routed,  and  when,  as  their 
own  reports  declared,  it  was  an  impossi- 
bility to  raise  the  siege.  The  bombard- 
ment, therefbre,  becomes  a  piece  of  barbar- 
ism. Considering  that  war  is  the  **  hand- 
maid of  civilization,"  she  strangely  suc- 
ceeds, sometimes,  in  disguising  her  refining 
and  civilizing  traits,  and  shows  a  very 
savage  mask.  Possibly  the  taunts  of  the 
unlucky  Parisian  wits  partly  provoked  the 
bombardment,  and  these  it  certainly  silenced 
by  exhibiting  the  perfection  of  Moltke's 
plan  and  of  the  German  artillery  service. 
One  undesigned  effect,  however,  has  been  to 
jastify  Trochu's  sorties  in  the  eyes  of  his- 
tory— when  the  iron  hail  fell  uponi  their 
homes  the  fury  of  the  people  demanded  bat- 
tle. Had  Trochu  hurled  his  troops  against 
silent  and  patient  camps  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  catalogued  among  the  "  military 
butchers"  who  sacrifice  armies  with  no 
hope  of  success. 

The  curtain  falls  on  the  drama,  and  the 
"  miracle  of  1792  "  has  not  been  repeated  ; 
but  it  has  been  a  *'  miracle  play  "  in  the  ra- 
pidity and  ease  with  which  France  was 
beaten  by  a  neighbor  only  as  populous  and 
not  as  rich— <i  miracle  play  in  the  general- 
ship of  Moltke  and  the  soldiership  of  his 
tr<^ps.  It  required  but  six  weeks  for  Prus- 
sia to  conquer  Austria,  and  six  months  to 
conquer  France ;  but  the  ruin  of  France 
has  been  more  thorough  and  irreparable. 
Indeed,  the  third  republic  has  shown  itself 
as  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  Germany  as  the 
second  empire  ;  and  whereas,  had  the  war 
stopped  at  Sedan,  France  would  have  flat- 
leringly  laid  her  defeat  at  the  door  of  Na- 
poleonism,  she  now  sees  the  military  su- 
periority of  Germany  under  all  circum- 
sUnces.    Counts  Bismarck  and  Moltke  are 


under  obligations  to  the  republic  for  a 
chance  to  make  this  demonstration.  Bnt 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  republic  was  call- 
ed to  play  a  losing  game,  and  found  all  the 
moves  forced  a  long  way  ahead,  while  its 
strength  was  crippled  at  the  outset  by  the 
pcnning-up  or  removal  from  the  board  of 
400,000  choice  officers  and  men.  Before 
it  could  gird  itself  for  battle,  400,000  more 
were  shut  up  in  Paris,  and  almost  as  much 
out  of  the  combat  as  the  other  400,000  who 
had  marched  to  the  fi-ontier  under  the  ban- 
ners of  MacMahon  and  Bazaine.  Such 
odds  were  hopeless ;  still,  the  question  of 
odds  has  little  to  do  with  that  of  good 
strategy  and  good  discipline,  which  latter 
the  armies  of  Frajice  could  have  showed 
even  in  defeat  had  they  had  them  to  show. 

Were  one  asked  to  portray  the  "great 
generals  of  France,"  he  would  be  tempted 
to  revive  the  old  traveller's  jest,  and  sim- 
ply declaring  "  there  are  no  great  generals  in 
France,"  so  make  an  end  of  the  chapter.  A 
few  French  names  deserve  to  be  treated 
with  respect ;  but,  whereas,  in  history  it  is 
familiar  experience  to  find  a  great  general 
drawing  out  some  worthy  opponent — a 
Wellington  for  a  Napoleon,  a  Gustavus  for 
a  Wallenstein — nothing  of  the  sort  has  been 
seen  in  France.  The  generals  of  the  Em- 
pire went  down  like  tenpins  before  their  op- 
ponents, and  in  such  heaps  that  it  was  hard 
to  award  praise  or  blame.  The  generals  of 
the  Republic  are  no  better.  D'Aurellcs  and 
Chanzy  have  been  no  match  for  the  Prince 
Royal;  Bourbaki  has  been  shamefully 
routed  by  Von  Werder;  Faidherbe  has 
shown  himself^//  d'^herbe  alike  before  Man- 
teuffel  and  Von  Goeben.  We  cannot  call 
Trochu  a  soldier  competent  to  defeat  Von 
Moltke,  though  his  defence  of  Paris  has 
been  skilful  and  heroic 

Indeed,  the  outcry  of  the  fickle  capital 
against  the  greatest  of  living  French  sol- 
diers has  been  cruel  and  ungrateful  in  the 
extreme.  He  has  done  everything  for  the 
city  that  could  be  done,  from  the  inside ; 
and  perhaps  his  mistake,  in  one  sense,  was 
in  not  going  out  in  M.  Gambetta's  balloon. 
It  is  doubtful  Tfrhether  Napoleon  himself 
could  have  raised  the  siege  of  Paris  while 
shut  up  inside  the  city,  with  such  an  army 
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and  such  a  leader  investing  it  Trochu 
hela  Paris  until  it  Lad  reached  the  starva- 
tion point  Whether  fhe  siege  would  have 
had  another  issue  had  he  commanded  all 
the  "  relieving  armies  '*  of  France,  or  any 
one  of  them,  is  now  a  matter  of  sheer  spec- 
«ulation.  If,  in  such  a  orisis,  he  had  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  as- 
sumed supreme  control  over  these  relieving 
armies,  he  at  least  would  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  name  among  the  great 
captains  of  history  ;  but  he  regarded  it  his 
duty, to  defend  the  beleaguered  capital, 
thereby  entrusting  its  relief  to  other  hands. 
He  chose  to  be  Governor  of  Paris,  and  not 
Dictator  of  France,  and  this  latter  function 
was  assumed  by  M.  Gambetta,  an  ener- 
getic patriot,  destitute  of  military  ideas. 
Only  soldierly  genius  outside  of  Paris  could 
have  saved  the  capital,  and  instead  of  a  ge- 
nius France'  has  had  a  Gambetta — ^not  a 
strategist,  but  a  civilian,  who,  in  aspiring  to 
be  a  Louvois  or  a  CarnOt,  hardly  swells  to 
the  stature  of  a  Stanton,  and,  buzzing  about 
from  camp  to  camp,  furnishes,  instead  of 
Csesar-like  conquest,  only  "  ceaseless  activi- 
ty," which  even  a  windmill  has  in  a  high  gale. 

To  have  maintained  the  populace  of 
Paris — the  Paris  of  Robespierre — in  com- 
parative order  during  six  trying  months  ;  to 
have  sustained  a  siege  for  four  months  and ' 
ten  days,  during  which  he  daily  fed  the 
enormous  population  firom  stores  previ- 
ously collected,  is  in  itself  an  administrative 
marvel,  and  places  Trochu  in  the  front  rank 
of  governors  if  not  of  generals.  Had  Ba- 
zaine  possessed  or  exercised  but  half  of 
his  foresight,  we  should  not  yet  be  dis- 
cussing the  fall  of  Paris.  Trochu's  sorties 
indicate  his  soldierly  skill  as  distinctly  as 
his  government  of  Paris  attests  his  gifts  of 
administration.  They  were  well-timed ;  • 
they  were  directed  at  definite  objects, 
and  were  not  idle,  aimless  experiments'; 
they  began  by  the  seizure  of  commanding 
:pofiitions,  and  by  manoeuvres  toward  a  suc- 
cess which  his  troops  failed  to  achieve. 

Indeed,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  second 
half  of  the  war  is  that  the  French  failures 
cannot  all  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  French 
officers.  The  latter  have  been  notably  in- 
ferior to  their  opponents,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  French  rank  and  file  to  the  soldiers 
of  Germany.  In  point  of  arms  and  equip- 
ments, and  in  perfect  preparation  of  every 
kind,  the  German  armies  have  also  excelled. 
Whether  it  be  their  cavalry,  their  artillery, 
their  transportation,  their  stafli  their  scout- 


ing system,  their  spy  system — ^whatever  the 
detail  compared,  they  alwa)rs  surpass  the 
French.  The  German  troops,  also,  have 
acquired  confidence  in  their  leaders,  because 
they  have  never  been  called  to  march  a  mile, 
or  fire  a  shot,  without  a  definite  and  wise 
purpose,  forming  part  of  a  general  plan  sure 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  The  French 
recruit,  foolishly  taught  to  despise  his  enemy, 
learns  in  battle,  and  without  formal  teach- 
ing, to  fear  him,  and  so  to  distrust  his  own 
leaders.  If  we  take  the  official  report  of 
one  of  Chanzy's  battles,  or  of  Bourbaki's,  or 
Faidherbe's,  or  Trochu' s,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  read  that "  the  centre  and  right  were  victo- 
rious, but  the  left  gave  way  in  confusion  "  ; 
or  that  the  wings  stood  their  ground  and  the 
centre  fell  back  ;  or  that  the  Mobiles  fought 
like  heroes  and  the  National  Guard  fled  at 
the  first  shot ;  or  that  somebody's  brigade 
or  division  got  into  a  panic.  In  every  bat- 
tle the  official  French  reports  show  some 
want  of  disdpline  and  some  unsoldierly 
conduct  somewhere — and  with  aline  of  bat- 
tle it  usually  happ>ens,  as  with  a  chain,  it  is 
"  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  part." 
Three  years  ago,  however,  Trochu  predicted 
this  military  inferiority  of  the  French  troops 
in  a  struggle  with  the  Prussians. 

Instead  of  making  too  few  sorties,  Trochu 
has  evidently  made  all  that  the  situation  de- 
manded or  allowed ;  each  new  one  has  more 
strikingly  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the 
gairison,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  troops  of 
the  Crown  Prince  are  uniformly  good,  those 
of  Paris  half  brilliant  and  half  bad.  When, 
on  the  1 8th  and  19th  of  September,  the 
army  of  Paris  for  the  first  time  opposed  the 
Crown  Prince  in  his  passage  of  the  Mame 
and  Seine,  Vinoy  led  out  the  picked  troops, 
and  was  beaten  rapidly  at  Chatillon,  Ville- 
juif,  C retell,  and  Clamart  Positions  which 
commanded  Paris — ^the  very  positions  frona 
which  Paris  has  been  shelled — were  aban- 
doned with  what  the  official  report  calls  a 
"  to- be- regretted  precipitancy  ;"  and  the 
complete  investment  of  Paris  was  an  aiiur 
of  half  a  dozen  hours.  On  the  30th  of 
September,  Vinoy,  with  the  flower  of  the 
garrison,  sallied  out  to  recover  these  key 
positions,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  driven 
back  under  the  guns  of  Issy  and  Mon- 
trouge.  There  must  have  been  a  double 
meaning  in  the  official  order  with  which 
Trochu  thanked  his  troops.  "The  com- 
bats of  September  30  have  proved  to  our 
soldiers  how  much  they  are  worth,  to  thes 
ehicfe  what  they  may  expect  of  them." 
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To  tell  the  truth,  these  combats  proved  that 
tliC  troops  were  worth  very  little,  and  that 
Trochu  expected  nothing  of  them.  For  it 
was  weeks  and  months  before  he  would  trust 
them  again  beyond  the  range  of  the  forts ; 
and  when  reproached  and  goaded  by  Field- 
Marshal  Flourens  and  Julius  Caesar  Pyat,  he 
replied  that  he  would  not  go  out  until  his 
hodge-podge  army  was  drilled,  and  until  the 
foundries  had  melted  him  more  artillery. 
However,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  his  action 
at  this  stage  of  the  siege  that  may  be  most 
successfully  criticised ;  for,  thanks  to  waste- 
fulness and  want  of  foresight,  Metr  had 
capitulated  a  month  too  soon,  and  Freder- 
ick Charles,  with  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
was  ready  to  march  against  the  army  of  the 
Loire.  It  was  then,  if  ever,  that  Ducrot 
and  D'Aurelles  might  have  hoped,  if  they 
were  prepared,  to  grasp  hands  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  What  might  have  happened  on  the 
Loire,  if  Bazaine,  the  evil  genius  of  France, 
had  not  so  soon  released  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  from  guard-duty  on  the  Moselle, 
must  remain  among  the  ifs  of  history.  It 
may  look,  at  this  point,  as  if  Trochu,  who 
has  been  the  Fabius  of  France,  played  the 
rdle  of  "Cuncutor  "  too  long,  and  should 
have  struck  desperately  while  Frederick 
Charles  was  remote ;  but  the  rawness  of  his 
garrison  seems  to  have  forced  inaction. 

When,  at  last,  Ducrot  pushed  out  at  the 
8outheast,  his  operations  were  well  planned 
and  well  cloaked  by  feints ;  but  his  troops 
were  checked  by  the  desperate  valor  and 
constancy  of  their  opponents,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  simultaneous  northerly  ad- 
vance of  D'Aurelles.  It  is  pretty  much  the 
same  story  to  the  end.  The  abandonment 
of  Mont  Avron,  on  the  east,  after  one  day's 
bombardment,  showed  that  the  Paris  garri- 
son was  hardly  fit  to  defend  its  own  works, 
much  less  to  assault  the  enemy's  ;  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  battery  ^ing  Clamart 
pointed  the  same  moral,  while  the  German 
artillery,  by  keeping  down  the  fire  of  Issy  and 
Montrouge,  allowed  such  reinforcements  at 
the  captured  point  that  Trochu's  two  as- 
saults were  powerless  to  retake  it  In  fine, 
the  heavy  sortie  of  the  19th  of  January, 
west  of  Mont  Valirien,  seems  to  have  been 
well  planned.  The  troops  were  thrown  in 
compact  masses  upon  the  German  outposts, 
which  they  carried ;  but  they  were  driven 
from  the  strong  line  they  then  occupied  by 
fresh  forces  of  the  besiegers.  Doubtless  it 
was  some  of  the  very  "  National  Guard " 

who  then  took  to  their  heels  and  left  the 


gallant  Mobiles  unsupported,  that  afterward 
howled  "  \  Bcriin ! "  around  the  Hotel  de 
VUle. 

There  is  one  pleasant  prospect  in  this 
close  of  a  struggle  too  unequal  from  the 
first — ^it  is  that  with  the  fall  of  Paris  will 
come  peace  for  France,  under  the  Rei)ublic 
To  avoid  the  restoration  of  that  empire 
which,  by  a  long  career  of  errors,  has 
brought  the  military  pride  of  France  to  the 
dust,  would  be  a  great  point  gained.  Taught 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  France  will 
never  again,  probably,  be  so  little  prepared 
for  war  as  in  the  fatal  year  1870. 

WHOSE  TURN  NEXT? 

Though  the  new  Kaiser  says  "  the  Em- 
pire is  peace,"  he  says  it  with  helmet  buckled 
and  sword  in  hand.  The  elderly  gentleman 
who  spends  the  winter  in  skating  at  Wil- 
helmshohe  also  announced  that  the  Em- 
pire was  peace.  When  a  King  wins  his 
imperial  crown  in  war  and  sees  his  soldierly 
fame  filling  the  earth,  while  his  realm  stretch- 
es on  every  hand,  and  nations  tremble  at  his 
sword  that  once  sneered  at  his  sceptre,  he 
is  not  wont  to  turn  back  on  the  high  road  of 
conquest  King  William  has  been  no  roi 
d^  Yvetot^  "  dormant  fart  bien  sans  ^oire" 
Every  hour  Prussia,  under  him,  has  been 
planning  or  executing  encroachments  upon 
her  neighbors.  She  has  never  touched  her 
sword  under  William  save  to  win ;  and 
should  the  royal  warrior,  glutted  with  vic- 
tory, and  weary  of  fire,  blood,  and  spoil, 
now  seek  to  end  his  dajrs  in  peace,  there  is 
a  man  behind  the  throne  to  whom  William^s 
personality  is  nothing — to  whom  King  or 
Kaiser  is  but  the  lever,  and  the  throne  the 
fulcrum,  for  uplifHng  Genjiany.  Bismarck 
and  Moltke  are  still  the  ''twin  thunder- 
bolts "  of  Prussian  war. 

The  Prussian  address  to  his  Majesty  de- 
clares that  the  Upper  House  ''knows  no 
other  aim  than  to  promote  his  welfare," 
and  that  **  as  the  new  German  Empire  ori- 
ginates in  the  manful  defence  of  our  rights 
by  our  sovereigns,  the  truly  German  and 
monarchical  spirit  which  has  contributed  to 
create  it  will  sustain  it"  The  philanthropist's 
after-dinner  vision  figures  the  British  Uon 
lying  down  with  the  Russian  Bear,  and  all 
the  European  eagles  kissing  beak  to  beak  : 
but  a  European  nation  armed  cap-h-pity  ana 
arrived  after  Herculean  sacrifices  at  the  top 
of  gladiatorial  training,  and  inflamed  by 
success,  does  not  easily  cast  away  the 
glaive,  and,  Cindnnatus-like,  turn   to  the 
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h,  save,  like  Cindniiatus,  to  return 
sword  What  we  may  predict,  how- 
is  that  the  exhaustion  of  Germany 
enforce  a  breathing-spell,  and  so  &r 
the  empire  "*  peace."  If  it  be  an- 
d  that  Bonaparte  drew  for  twenty 
upon  French  resources  as  severely  as 
:e  has  upon  German,  we  may  reply, 
rerman  temperament  is  not  one  to  be 
!d  by  mere  glitter,  like  the  French,  nor 
be  swindled  by  pure  Napoleonism. 
an  even  predict  a  temporary  disgust 
od-bought  military  glory  in  Germany, 
ur  own  of  1865  ;  but  then — wounds 
:he  roar  of  the  battle-field  dies  away^in 
[stance,  war's  horrors  soften  in  the 
jctive  of  years,  grass  grows  over 
lotte,  flowers  spring  on  the  heights  of 
lem,  and  "glory"  beckons  once  more 
the  lurid  path. 

om  will  Prussia  conquer  next  ?  Who 
be  catalogued  after  Denmark,  South 
my,  Austria,  and  France?  What 
is  on  Bismarck's  cards,  and  what  tal- 
rampaign  is  chalked  on  the  blackboard^ 
.Itke  ? 

one  flank  of  Germany  lies  Russia ; 
le  other,  Belgium  and  Holland,  en- 
iment  upon  which  means  a  challenge 
gland,  since  the  latter  power  has  ofli- 
f  undertaken  to  champion  Belgium 
(reserve,  her  autonomy.  Which  of 
two  leading  candidates  for  Moltke's 
is  first  to  be  spitted  thereon,  becomes 
Dth  an  interesting  study.  Against 
the  far-seeing  Bismarck  has  already 
at  the  pains  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
;1  and  to  nurse  the  first  shoots  of  his 
us  plants.  Germany  is  fired  with  the 
)f  German  nationality,  and  a  very 
ir  song  takes  the  ground  that  Fader- 
s  not  to  be  defined  by  any  national 
hitherto  respected,  but  extends  wher- 
jerman  hearts  beat  and  the  German 
:  is  spoken.  Now,  the  Baltic  firontier 
ssia  contains  a  district  or  two  palpa- 
vered  by  this  definition ;  and  the  re- 
'  of  this  alienated  part  of  the  Fader- 
lust  one  day  be  thought  about  There 
yet  in  the  great  war-cry  of  **  German 
"  and  it  is  quite  sure  that  the  German 
man  who  had  a  "brother  in  Alsace," 
iing  to  the  war-song,  must  have  at 
I  cousin  in  Livonia.  Besides,  Empe- 
illiam  tells  us  Germany  will  now  de- 
lerself  to  commerce ;  and  a  strip  of 
in  seacoast,  with  a  few  more  Baltic 
would  not   come    am^     Prussia's 


rise  as  a  naval  power  implies  dominion  of 
the  Baltic,  which  would  hardly  be  yielded 
by  Russia  without  a  struggle. 

But  if  the  omens  show  that  trains  are  laid 
for  both  Russia  and  England,  they  also 
show  that  the  German  Chancellor  will  fire 
one  at  a  time,  and  will  gladly  honor  Eag- 
land,  if  she  likes,  with  the  first  explosion. 
Let  it  not  be  understood  that  Prussia  would 
make  war  on  England  through  love  of  mili- 
tary "  glory  " — that  is  not  the  German  tem- 
perament Indeed,  the  nation  that  over- 
threw Austria  in  six  weeks  and  ruined 
France  in  six  months  has  no  military  pres- 
tige to  win,  save  by  fighting  single-handed 
some  coalition  of  powers.  Besides,  since 
England's  partial  abdication  of  European 
authority  and  her  appearance  in  the  cata- 
logue of  "  Asiatic  powers,"  she  ought  appar- 
ently to  be  out  of  the  way  of  Prussia,  while 
a  further  safeguard  for  her  might  be  expected 
in  the  sympathy,  amounting  sometimes  al- 
most to  sycophancy,  with  which  she  has 
egged  on  Count  Bismarck  to  the  ruin  of  her 
old  Crimean  ally.  Despite  all  this  the 
whole  world  knows  that  Count  Bismarck 
thas  treated  England  with  contempt  and 
almost  with  insult  When  the  English 
government  busies  itself  breathlessly  to  "  of- 
fer fiiendly  intervention,"  Bismarck  mocks 
the  "timid  message-canying "  between 
Gladstone  and  Granville  and  Lord  Lyons 
and  Odo  Russell.  When  it  ventures  to 
"propose  terms,"  Bismarck's  mockery 
changes  to  menace.  The  most  preposter- 
ous claims  upon  England  regarding  the 
shipment  of  arms  are  made  by  Count  Bem- 
storffl  and  the  deprecatory  replies  of  Eng- 
land "  create  immense  indignation  in  Ber- 
lin." 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  carefiilly  pre- 
pared hostility  to  England  ?  The  sum  of 
her  ofience  seems  to  be  that  for  half  a  cen- 
tury she  has  been  the  self-constituted  guar- 
dian of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
against  both  France  and  Prussia,  and  that 
she  warned  them  both,  last  summer,  of  her 
resolve  to  go  to  war,  if  need  be,  to  preserve 
the  Belgian  fi-ontier  intact  M.  Chevalier 
suggests  in  the  "Journal  du  Havre" 
another  reason  for  the  "  anti-English  "  feel- 
ing in  Germany.  He  pretends  that  "an 
invasion  of  England  is  popular  in  Ger- 
many," because  it  would  furnish  such  enor- 
mous plunder,  London  being  "  the  rendez- 
vouB  of  the  capitalized  wealth  of  the  world." 
This  theory,  however,  is  perhaps  rather 
too  spiteful  on  M.  Chevalier's  part  to  be  of 
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much  practical  value ;  though  the  official 
German  newspaper  at  the  Emperor's  head- 
quarters, in  an  article  on  the  military  weak- 
ness of  England,  rather  gloatingly  remark- 
ed, the  other  day,  that  "  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  its  possessions,  its  riches,  and  the  nu- 
merous causes  of  rivalry  which  result  from 
its  immediate  contact  with  so  many  differ- 
ent nations,  constitute  so  many  elements  of 
insecurity."  A  suggestion  worth  rather  more 
consideration  is  that  England  may  hence- 
forth be  in  Germany's  way  as  a  commercial 
and  naval  power.  But  England's  attitude 
toward  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  seems 
to  be  the  chief  reason  for  the  extraordinary 
rebuife  she  has  received  from  Germany, 
Parts,  at  least,  of  these  countries  are  expect- 
ed, probably,  to  "  gravitate  "  one  day  to- 
ward the  Grerman  empire,  as  certain  parts 
of  North  America  are  expected  in  due  time 
to  "  gravitate  "  towards  the  United  States ; 
and  England  sets  herself  up  against  this 
*Maw  of  political  gravitation."  Must  she 
not,  therefore,  be  regarded  in  the  cabinets 
of  Berlin  as,  an  enemy  of  "  German  unity  "  ? 

There  is  nothing  too  small  nor  is  there  any- 
thing too  great  for  Count  Bismarck's  purpose 
of  snubbing  England.  When  English  ships 
are  scuttled  in  the  Seine  he  will  pay  for  them, 
but  will  not  apologize ;  when  the  London 
Conference  meets  on  the  Eastern  question 
he  enforces  silence  on  the  Western  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  is  significant  that  Count  Bern- 
storif,  in  his  second  letter  upon  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  France,  answers  Earl  Granville's 
suave  compliment  to  Prussian  prowess  by 
a  half-prophecy  that  serious  trouble  will  arise 
between  Prussia  and  England.  Few  com- 
plaints are  made  against  the.  United  States 
for  doing  precisely  wLat  England  does 
in  shipping  arms,  and  Prussia's  indict- 
ment against  the  latter  power  is  popularly 
called  a  second  series  of  "Alabama 
Claims." 

War,  however,  between  England  and 
Prussia  could  probably  be  avoided  by  the 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  England  of 
any  further  pretensions  to  "  protect "  Bel- 
gium, or  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  continental  politics,  except  in  the  in- 
terest of  Prussia.    The  "Pall   Mall    Ga- 


zette," in  an  article  on  German  contempt 
for  England,  says  :  "  The  official  journal  of 
the  besieging  army  at  Versailles  has  just 
taken  stock  of  the  defensive  and  offensive 
capabilities  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  con- 
clusion at  which  it  arrives  is  as  follows: 
*  Without  military  reorganization  it  is  per- 
fectly idle  to  discuss  the  attitude  which 
England  should  take  in  view  of  future  con- 
tinental complications.  Its  present  mili- 
tary system  allows  it  but  one  attitude, 
that  of  obliteration.'  Nothing  can  be 
franker,  or  in  a  sense  more  friendly,  than 
the  intimation  thus  conveyed  to  us." 
But  will  that  gentle  hint  be  taken  ? 
One  would  judge  that  it  will  be  taken,  and 
very  gladly.  At  the  price  of  backing  down 
regarding  sundry  traditional  items  of  "  pol- 
icy," England  may  probably  procure  peace 
with  Prussia,  whom  she  has  for  years  fondly 
regarded  as  her  "  natural  ally."  Even  re- 
garding Count  Bemstorff 's  claim,  a  leading 
London  review  has  declared  that  "  The  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  international  law  is  that 
the  furnishing  of  gims  to  a  belligerent  is  no 
offence  in  a  neutral.  That  this  is  the  rule 
of  international  law,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  remain  so,  appear  to  us  propositions 
equally  clear."  Surely,  this  is  the  first 
step  toward  giving  satisfaction!  The 
same  paper  thinks  that  "  there  is  nothing 
to  mediate  about  in  France,"  and  that  it  is 
"no  longer  important  that  our  Eastern 
policy  should  repose  on  the  defence  of  Tur- 
key." Surely,  if  the  "  defence  of  Turkey  " 
can  be  given  up  at  the  command  of  Russia, 
that  oT  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  can 
be  given  up  at  the  order  of  Prussia,  now 
apparently  so  much  more  formidable.  Prus- 
sia, then,  cannot  well  demand  of  England 
anjrthing  she  is  likely  to  refuse  ;  and,  as  to 
the  French  question,  Prussia  must  be  hard 
to  please  if  she  can  fail  to  note  that  Eng- 
land, after  pledging  herself  to  friendly  inter- 
vention *'  at  the  right  moment,"  has  gradu- 
ally changed  her  original  outcry  to  a  whis- 
per, and  that  whisper  to  silence.  Yes 
amidst  the  utter  silence  of  England,  Paris 
concludes  her  desperate  struggle,  and  this  en- 
forced silence  is  procured  solely  at  the  per- 
emptory order  of  Prussia. 

Philip  Quilibet. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  GLYCERINE. 
\  NEW  chapter  in  the  witcheries  of  chem- 
y  was  opened  by  the  ingenious  French- 
n  Chevreul  in  1817,  when  he  discovered 
it  fits  are  salts  of  which  the  base  is  a 
nd,  sweet,  syrupy  liquid  called  glycerine. 

property  of  long  continuing  moist,  while 
5  not  of  a  greasy  nature,  has  made  it  an 
jnt  of  gieat  utility  in  medicine  and  the 
5.  It  is  used  to  correct  hardness  and 
Tiess  of  the  skin,  in  deafness,  sore  throat, 
urinary  calculi,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  ad- 
listering  other  medicines  whose  proper- 
\  it  is  desirable  to  disguise.  It  is  admi- 
ile  for  keeping  poultices  long  soft.  It  has 
ious  uses  in  the  toilet ;  a  function  in  pho- 
raphy  ;  is  admirable  for  presferving  soft- 
lied  animals ;  and  is  invaluable  to  the  * 
Toscopist  for  his  preparations. 
Vhen  glycerine  was  about  thirty  years 
,  that  is  in  1847,  ^^  Italian  named  So- 
o  opened  a  new  career  for  it  Its  com- 
ition  was  found  to  be  a  triatomic  alco- 
,  and  it  was  capable  of  forming  what  are 
ed  substitution  compounds.  When  al- 
ed  slowly  to  trickle  into  a  mixture  of 
lal  measures  of  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vit- 
,  at  a  low  temperature,  two  atoms  of  its 
trogen  are  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  pro- 
ide  of  nitrogen,  and  there  results  a  heavy 
'  liquid  known  as  nitro-glycerine,  a  body_ 
ch  has  more  than  ten  times  the  explo- 
;  power  of  gunpowder.  It  has  come  into 
snsive  use  for  blasting,  and  the  number 
terrible  accidents  that  have  happened 
n  it  by  explosion  from  mere  friction  il- 
Tates  not  only  the  tremendous  forces  that 

be  stored  up  in  the  shape  of  atomic  ten- 
is,  but  how  exquisite  is  the  balance  by 
ch  such  terrible  agencies  are  kept  in 
lilibrium. 

low  to  make  nitro-glycerine  safe  was  the 
blem  proposed  by  Nobel,  a  Swedish 
ling  engineer,  and  his  success  has  been 
ronderfiil  as  the  subject  he  experimented 
tu     He  found  that  by  mixing  it  with  ten 

cent  of  wood  spirit  it  was  rendered  per- 
ly  harmless,  and  could  be  thus  safely 
isported.  Before  it  can  be  used  the 
)d  spirit  requires  to  be  separated,  which 
isily  done ;  but  this,  of  course,  reconverts 

nitro-glycerine  into  the  original  state, 


when  it  is  as  dangerous  as  ever.  But  Nobel 
discovered  that  by  mixing  with  it  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  very  fine  sand,  a  brownish- 
loqking  powder  results,  which  behaves  in  a 
way  remarkably  different  from  the  nitro- 
glycerine. When  ignited  it  bums  without 
explosion ;  if  struck  with  a  hammer  on  an 
^nvil,  the  portion  struck  takes  fire  without 
inflaming  the  rest  A  case  of  eight  pounds 
placed  on  a  brisk  fire  was  consumed  with- 
out noise  or  shock;  a  similar  case  flung 
from  a  height  of  sixty-five  feet  on  a  rock  did 
not  explode,  while  a  weight  of  two  hundred 
pounds  falling  twenty  feet  upon  a  mass  of 
it  smashed  the  box  which  held  it,  but  with- 
out  explosion.  It  may,  however,  be  effec- 
tually fired  by  the  use  of  fulminate  of  silver, 
such  as  is  used  in  percussion  caps,  while  the 
fulminate  may  be  ignited  by  a  slow  match 
or  the  electric  spark.  This  compound  is 
known  as  dynamite. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON  UPON  THE 
RAINFALL. 
According  to  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
F.  R.  S.,  as  reported  in  the  "Builder," 
the  greatest  rainfall  occurs  about  the  ninth 
day  of  the  moon ;  and  during  the  first  and 
last  week  of  the  inoon  it  is  least  in  amount 
He  also  states  that  the  daily  fall  of  rain  is 
greatest  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
From  a  large  number  of  observations,  he 
concludes  that  the  moon  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  rain- 
fall. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  a  late  lecture.  Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  establishing 
the  educability  of  the  idiotic,  has  pointed 
out  the  symptoms  by  which  idiocy  is  to  be 
distinguished,  and  what  are  to  be  regarded 
as  favorable  and  what  unfavorable  signs. 
His  positions  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

Mere  backwardness,  or  incapacity  to  fol- 
low the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  or 
intellectual  deficiencies  unaccompanied  by 
physiological  defects,  are  not  to  be  Uken  as 
indications  of  the  idiotic  state.  Its  tests 
are  as  follows :  The  walk  regularly  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side,  not  forward  and  back- 
ward like  that  of  the  inebriate ;  the  hand 
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hanging  or  automatically  busy  or  moist  with 
saliva  which  escapes  from  the  meaningless 
mouth ;  the  look  oblique  and  vacant,  or 
sliding  about,  lustrous,  and  empty ;  the 
speech  nilj  or  limited  to  a  few  involuntary 
words,  or  to  repeated  syllables,  or  to  some 
obsolete  term,  with  an  occasional  yell  insert- 
ed to  express  a  want 

The  symptoms  are  favorable  when  the 
walk  does  not  difier  much  from  the  centre 
of  gravity ;  when  the  hand  is  firm  without 
stiffness,  not  busy  with  automatic  move- 
ments ;  can  take  hold  or  let  go  on  invitation 
or  command,  when  the  look  is  easily  called 
to  action,  and  the  words,  though  'few  and 
imperfect,  have  a  connected  meaning ;  when 
the  child  is  active  without  restlessness,  and 
is  susceptible  to  praise. 

The  symptoms  are  unfavorable  when 
without  paralysis  the  walk  is  next  to  impos- 
sible and  accompanied  by  frequent  headlong 
plunges;  when  the  fingers,  tapering  and 
cold,  stiff  or  relaxed,  cannot  be  flexed  or 
extended,  cannot  grasp  or  let  go;  when 
the  look  is  implicated  with  the  automatic  ac- 
tion of  some  part,  as  the  fingers  ;  when  there 
is  proper  ana^thesia  of  the  touch ;  when 
the  development  of  affectional  feeling  is  not 
followed  by  intellectual  progress ;  or  when 
idiotcy  is  complicated  with  extensive  pa- 
ralysis. 

MORTALITY     FROM     SNAKE-BITES     IN 
INDIA 

The  prevalence  of  venomous  snakes  in 
India,  and  the  fearfiil  loss  of  life  therefrom, 
must  make  that  country  anything  but  a 
pleasant  place  of  residence.  In  the  year 
1869  no  less  than  11,416  persons  perished 
from  the  effects  of  snake-bites  in  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency.  These  figures  were  care- 
fully collated,  and  do  not  include  any  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  where  the  cause  of 
death  was  not  definitely  known;  nor  was 
any  account  taken  of  the  many  others  who 
were  wounded  and,  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  left  with  permanently  damaged  con- 
stitutions. Of  the  venomous  reptiles  which 
infest  that  country,  the  tic-polonga,  the 
horatta  pam,  and  the  deadly  cobra  de  ca- 
pello  are  the  most  destructive.  The  first 
named  seems  to  have  a  particular  liking  for 
human  habitations,  oflen  quartering  itself 
within  them,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
preferences  of  the  other  occupants.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  **  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ceylon,"  says :  **  These  formidable 
serpents  so  infiested  the  official  residence  of 


the  District  Judge  of  Tiincomalee  in  1858 
as  to  compel  his  family  to  abandon  it  In 
another  instance  a  friend  of  mine,  going 
hastily  to  take  a  supply  of  wafers  from  an 
open  tin  case  which  stood  in  his  office, 
drew  back  his  hand  on  finding  the  box  oc- 
cupied by  a  tic-polonga  coiled  within  it" 
The  cobra  also  frequents  human  abodes, 
and,  though  apparently  tamable,  is  held  in 
horrible  dread  by  both  man  and  beast  The 
horse  quickly  detects  its  presence  on  com- 
ing anywhere  in  its  vicinity,  and  utterly  re- 
frises  to  be  brought  within  reach  of  its 
deadly  fangs.  These,  like  other  venomous 
snakes,  are  most  dangerous  during  the  hot- 
test months  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
many  that  there  is  some  connection  between 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  venom  of  serpents,  as  the  poison  is  al- 
ways most  deadly  and  the  creatures  most 
fierce  when  the  electrical  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  most  disturbed.  The  bite 
of  either  of  the  above-named  reptiles,  if 
falling  upon  any  part  where  the  fangs  enter 
a  good-sized  vein,  is  quickly  fatal.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  made  in  some  fleshy  part,  the 
poison  is  more  slowly  absorbed,  and  thus 
more  time  is  left  for  the  application  of  reme- 
dies. A  chicken  bit  by  the  tic-polonga  died  in 
thirty-six  seconds,  and  a  dog  bitten  by  the 
same  creature  was  dead  in  twenty-six  min- 
utes after  receiving  the  injury.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Russell,  the  bite 
of  the  cobra  is  about  equally  poisonous, 
and  unless  remedies  are  speedily  applied  it 
is  generally  fiital  to  man.  The  local  reme- 
dies are  ligation  above  the  wound,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  poison 
into  the  general  circulation,  sucking  or  cup- 
ping the  bitten  part,  cauterization,  and  ex- 
cision. Internally  the  diffusible  stimulants, 
such  as  ammonia,  are  often  given,  or  the 
simple  alcoholic  stimulants  ;  the  object  be- 
ing to  restore  the  prostrated  nervous  energy 
which  invariably  accompanies  the  poisonous 
snake-bite.  In  India  arsenic  is  a  noted 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  cobra,  as 
also  are  the  leaves  of  the  Anistolochia  In- 
dica,  which,  when  bruised  and  taken  inter- 
nally, seem  to  act  almost  like  a  specific  in 
destroying  the  effects  of  the  poisoru  Another 
mode  of  cure,  and  one  extensively  prac- 
tised by  the  natives,  is  the  application  of 
what  are  called  snake-stones  to  the  punc- 
tures made  by  the  serpent's  fangs.  They 
are  said  to  adhere  quite  forcibly  to  the 
wounds,  apparently  absorbing  the  blood  as 
it  flows,  and  after  a  few  minutes  dropping 
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off  of  their  own  accord.  If  they  leave  the 
part  free  from  pain,  thejdanger  is  considered 
over.  These  so-called  stones  are  small, 
flattish  bodies,  shaped  something  like  the 
half  of  an  almond,  with  squared  ends,  in- 
tensely black,  and  bearing  a  very  high 
polish.  They  have  been  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  turn  out  to  be  simply  charred 
bone  or  horn ;  in  fact,  animal  charcoal,  the 
well-known  absorptive  powers  of  which 
probably  account  for  their  efficacy.  That 
they  act  by  extracting  the  poison  from  the 
wound  is  rendered  likely  from  the  circum- 
stance that  to  be  of  any  use  they  must  be 
applied  immediately  after  the  wound  has 
b^n  received  ;  whehce  the  practice  among 
the  natives  of  keeping  them  about  their  per- 
sons. 


COLD  WEATHER  IN  ENGLAND. 
During  the  two  weeks  ending  January 
5,  1 87 1,  it  was  the  coldest  in  -England  that 
it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
lowest  temperature  at  Blackheath  was  9.8 
deg.  F.  on  the  25th  of  December,  1870.  In 
the  eastern  counties  it  was  still  colder,  falling 
as  low  as  8  deg.  F.  at  Hull,  and  nearly  as  low 
at  Norwich,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester. 
During  the  entire  fourteen  days  the  tempera- 
ture scarcely  rose  above  the  freezing  point 
It  is  feared  that  much  damage  has  been  done 
to  vegetation. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CURIOUS  BIRDS. 

Some  hovel  specimens  of  rare  birds  from 
New  Zealand  are  reported  of  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
They  have  for  some  time  had  a  female  kiwi 
or  apteryx,  which  is  remarkable  for  laying 
the  largest  egg,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  of 
any  known  bird.  The  kiwi  weighs  but  sixty 
ounces,  yet  its  egg,  four  and  three-fourths 
inches  in  length  by  two  and  nine-tenth  inch- 
es in  breadth,  weighs  about  fourteen  and 
a  half  ounces.  The  apteryx  belongs  to  the 
ostrich  tribe,  and  it  is  one  of  the  ways  of 
these  birds  for  the  male  to  incubate  the  eggs. 
Having  procured  a  male  bird,  he  took 
promptly  to  his  social  duty,  as  regarded 
from  the  struthious  point  of  view,  and 
squatted  closely  upon  one  of  the  huge  eggs, 
which  was  placed  between  his  feet,  so  that 
its  long  axis  was  parallel  to  that  of  its  body. 
After  sticking  faithfully  to  his  work  for  six 
weeks,  with  no  legitimate  result,  the  ex- 
hausted kiwi  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause. 
They  have  also  had  the  New  2^aland  ground 
parrot,  known  as  the  kakapo,  which  has 


abortive  wings,  and  Is  almost  incapable  of 
Eight,  and  has  nocturnal  habits  like  the  owl, 
although  it  is  a  vegetable  feeder.  A  small 
mocking  bird,  allied  to  the  shore-plovers,  is 
also  spoken  of,  which  possesses  the  extraor- 
dinary feature  of  having  the  end  of  its  bill 
curved  toward  the  right  Professor  New- 
ton has  shown  that  this  abnormal  peculiari- 
ty commences  from  the  egg. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OCEAN  BOTTOM. 
The  investigations  that  have  been  carried 
on  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the 
interest  of  ocean  telegraphy  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
state  of  things  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
From  a  paper  on  the  "  Geography  of  the 
Sea  Bed,"  by  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  we 
learn  that  the  greatest  depth  where  a  cable 
has  ever  been  laid  does  not  reach  3,000 
fathoms.  The  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic^ 
which  has  been  quite  extensively  explored, 
consists  of  two  valleys,  the  eastern  extend- 
ing from  10  deg.  to  30  deg.,  the  western 
from  30  deg.  to  50  deg.,  west  longitude. 
The  eastern  valley  has  been  traced  south- 
ward to  the  equator,  and  its  greatest  depth 
is  under  13,000  feet  It  is  separated  from 
the  western  valley  by  a  ridge  which  extends 
from  Iceland  to  the  Azores,  and  is  thus 
volcanic  in  character  at  both  extremities. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  500  miles,  and 
the  ocean  deepens  from  it  on  both  sides. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sea  bed  is  free  from 
bare  rocks  and  rough  projections,  and  is 
unbroken  by  abrupt  precipices  or  chasms. 


INFLUENCE  OF  BREATHING  UPON  THE 
CIRCULATION. 

In  his  essays  on  the  forces  that  carry  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Buchanan 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ordinary  act 
of  breathing  strongly  influences  the  current 
of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  en- 
tire vascular  system.  In  support  of  this  he 
instances  the  collapse  of  the  large  veins  of 
the  neck  during  inspiration  and. their  ful- 
ness during  expiration,  which  is  thus  ac- 
counted for.  The  tendency  toward  a  vacu- 
um in  the  chest  during  inspiration  allows 
the  great  veins  to  become  partially  emptied 
by  outside  atmospheric  pressure ;  whereas 
during  expiration  the  pressure  within  the 
chest  is  increased,  the  flow  of  blood  into  it 
is  thus  abstructed,  and  the  veins  again  be- 
come full.  To  show  that  the  arterial  circu- 
lation is  also  affected,  he  cites  the  observa- 
tions d(  physiologists  to  the  efiect  that  the 
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pulse  is  less  full  and  strong  daring  inspira- 
tion, and  that  it  recovers  its  volume  and 
strength  during  the  period  of  expiration  and 
rep)ose.  The  movements  that  are  seen  to  be 
going  on  in  the  brain  when  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  view,  the  oscillations  of  the  haemo- 
static colunm,  and  the  phenomena  of  as- 
phyxia, are  severally  cited  as  further  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  hypothesis. 

CORRELATION    OF  THE  VITAL  FORCES. 

The  beautiful  principle  of  the  correlation 
of  forces  is  being  constantly  verified  as  new 
observations  increase.  The  latest  case  is  the 
fulfilment  of  a  scientific  prediction  by  Dr. 
Gaule,  who  discovered  the  law  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat  He  said  in 
1843  •  ^'If  2"  animal  were  engaged  in  turn- 
ing a  piece  of  machinery  or  in  ascending  a 
mountain,  I  apprehend  that  in  proportion  to 
the  muscular  effort  pot  forth  for  the  purpose 
a  diminution  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  sys- 
tem by  a  given  chemical  action  would  be  ex- 
perienced." The  propositions  that  muscu- 
lar exertion  is  at  the  expense  of  bodily  heat, 
and  that  therefore  great  exercise  runs  down 
the  vital  temperature,  have  been  recently 
confirmed  by  Drs.  Corfield  and  Lortet.  Dr. 
Lartet  found  that  in  ascending  Mont  Blanc 
the  temperature  of  his  body  fell  from  97.3 
deg.  Fah.  to  89.6  deg.  Fah.  He  also  found 
when  on  his  way  up  that  if  he  stopped  a  few 
moments  the  temperature  of  his  body  rose 
briskly  to  the  normal  standard ;  but  on  the 
summit  itself  it  was  some  half  hour  in  com- 
ing up  to  the  same  point.  His  pulse,  which 
was  64  per  minute  at  Chamoani,  rose  in  fre- 
quency during  the  ascent,  and  beat  at  the 
rate  of  172  per  minute  at  the  top.  His 
breathing  was  much  quickened ;  the  inspira- 
tions were  more  shallow  and  the  expirations 
prolonged,  much  less  air  being  inspired  and 
expired  than  usual.  Dr.  Corfield*s  observa- 
tions in  ascending  Mount  Etna  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  which 
beat  68  per  minute  at  the  start  and  became 
very  irregular  and  rose  to  115  per  minute  as 
be  reached  the  summit. 

The  great  fatigue  which  results  from  these 
xnoontam  ascents  has  hitherto  been  r^arded 
as  altogether  out  of  pro{>ortion  to  the  work 
accomplished,  and  has  been  largely  attrib- 
uted to  alteration  of  external  conditions, 
such  as  diminished  pressure  and  the  breath- 
ing of  an  attenuated  atmosphere.  Dr.  Car- 
field,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  ia^gue,  and 


shows  that  during  his  own  ascent  of  Etna  he 
Vas  doing  the  work  of  tAr^e  average  laborers^ 
and  this  without  being  accustomed  to  that 
kind  of  exercise.  The  explanation  of  the 
lowered  temperature  and  its  quick  recovery 
when  at  rest,  which  occurred  in  Dr.  Lartet's 
case,  is  probably  this :  His  fund  of  bodily 
power  over  and  above  that  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  functions,  was  soon  ex- 
hausted by  the  excessive  exercise  ;  and  after 
that,  if  the  exercise  was  continued,  it  must  be 
partially  at  the  expense  of  the  other  func- 
tions, as  in  this  instance  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  normal  supply  of  animal  heat 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF 
PLANTS. 

Of  the  1,586  si>ecies  of  phanerogamic 
plants  known  and  described  in  Belgium,  no 
less  than  512,  or  nearly  one-third,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  from  other 
countries.  Ninety-one  of  these  are  from 
Southern  Europe,  137  from  the  East,  14 
from  Central  and  5  from  North  Europe,  16 
fi-om  Alpine  regions,  34  from  America,  and 
5  from  Africa.  The  native  countries  of  the 
remaining  210  are  unknown. 

A  NEW  EXTRACTIVE. 
A  NEW  means  of  isolating  the  so-called 
ferments,  of  which  diastase  in  plants  and  pep- 
sine  in  animals  are  examples,  has  been  found 
in  the  use  of  pure  glycerine.  Experiments 
on  the  stomach,  salivary  glands,  and  pan- 
creas, as  well  as  on  certain  seeds,  have  fully 
proved  that  it  possesses  strong  extractive 
powers,  and  also  that  the  extracts  thus 
formed  may  be  kept  for  long  periods  with- 
out change.  These  qualities  give  it  an  im- 
mediate practical  value,  for  medical  pur- 
poses, as  by  it  peptic  extracts  may  be  formed, 
which,  unlike  the  preparations  in  common 
use,  will  be  concentrated,  lasting,  and  pala- 
table. 


INHERITANCE  OF  ACCIDENTAL  DEFOR- 
MITIES. 
The  fact  that  many  diseases  are  inherited, 
coupled  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard,  who  found  that  artifically  induced 
epilepsy  in  guinea  pigs  was  transmitted  to 
their  of&pring,  has  led  to  she  question 
whether  accidental  deformities  may  not  also 
be  inheritable.  The  theory  that  they  are  has 
been  denied  by  high  authority,  but  several 
published  cases  appear  to  support  the  op- 
posite view.  For  example,  a  dog  that  had 
accidentally  lost  its  tail  transmitted  the  de- 
fect to  its  descendants  for  three  or  four  gen- 
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rations.  In  another  instance  a  cow  which 
ad  lost  her  left  horn  produced  three  calves 
I  succession  which  in  place  of  a  horn  on 
le  left  side  had  only  a  small  protuberance 
[1  the  skin.  In  Kamtchatka  the  natives 
ip  the  ears  of  their  draught  dogs,  and  this 
sfonnity  is  said  to  be  often  transmitted, 
.ccording  to  Blumenbach,  the  children  of 
1  officer,  whose  little  finger  had  been  cut 
:ross  and  become  crooked,  presented  an ' 
lalogous  defect.  Gosse  mentions  the  case 
f  an  officer  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
ylau,  who  transmitted  to  his  offspring  a 
ar  on  the  forehead.  The  children  of 
ioux  squaws  are  said  to  sometimes  in- 
:rit  the  marks  that  have  been  tattooed  on 
leir  mothers'  faces. 


During  his  late  dredging  expedition  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Dr.  Carpenter  also  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  found  the  captain's 
report  to  be  substantially  correct 


OFFICE  OF  OXYGEN  IN  PLANTS. 
The  characteristic  work  of  plants  is  to 
lild  mineral  atoms  into  organized  com- 
}unds.  Tliis  process  of  constructive 
lemistry  takes  place  solely  in  the  leaves, 
id  a  part  of  the  opecation  consists  in  the 
sorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
3  decomposition,  and  the  return  to  the  air 
jain  of  the  liberated  oxygen.  Thus  plants 
e  occupied  in  undoing  the  destructive 
ork  of  animal  respiration.  But  there  are 
mes  when  a  reverse  process  takes  place, 
id  when,  like  animals,  they  become  ab- 
>rber8  of  oxygen.  Seeds  will  not  ger- 
inate,  buds  will  not  expand,  flowers  will 
>t  unfold,  and  fruits  will  not  ripen,  except 
cygen  be  taken  up  from  the  air.  It 
lerefore  appears  to  act  in  some  way  as  an 
d  to  the  processes  of  assimilation  and 
ansformation  which  belong  to  these  vari- 
18  steps  in  the  development  of  the  plant 


HE      OUTLET    OF     THE    MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

It  is  well  known  that  large  volumes  of 
ater  are  continually  pouring  into  the  Med- 
:rranean,  not  only  through  the  various 
vers  which  empty  into  it,  but  also  from 
le  Black  Sea  and  through  the  Straits  of 
ibraltar  from  the  Atlantic  As  there  was 
)  apparent  outlet,  and  the  sea  never 
iemed  to  get  over  full,  it  was  conjectured 
lat  there  must  be  a  powerful  undercurrent 
3wing  out  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
his  is  said  to  have  been  verified  by  the  ex- 
sriment  of  a  certain  sea  captain  who,  low- 
ed a  basket  of  stones  in  the  straits,  which 
>on  encountered  an  outflow,  that  carried 
rward  the  basket  with  such  force  as  to 
»w  his    boat  against  the  upper  current 


INFERIORITY  OF  AMERICAN  CLOTHS. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  the  "  Trib- 
une "  that  the  reason  why  American  cloths 
are  less  lasting  both  in  color  and  wear  than 
those  brought  from  France  and  England,  is 
because  foreign  manu^cturers  keep  the 
wool  intended  for  first-class  goods  for  three 
years,  putting  it  through  a  process  of  cleans- 
ing once  each  year.  They  thus  get  rid  of 
all  the  fatty  matter,  and  the  wool  is  left  thor- 
oughly shrunken  and  in  the  best  condition 
to  receive  the  dyes.  The  American  manu- 
facturers, on  the  other  hand,  do  not  thor- 
oughly cleanse  their  stock.  A  portion  of 
the  grease  is  left  in  the  wool,  which  inter- 
feres with  shrinkage  and  the  absorption  of 
dye.  The  cloths  may  look  well  at  first,  but 
they  soil  more  easily  and  are  more  likely  to 
£ide  and  shrink  than  the  foreign  goods. 


EXTENSION  OF  TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

The  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
economic  plants  have  of  late  years  been  at- 
tracting a  good  deal  of  attention  in  several 
of  the  English  colonies.  The  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply  from  this  country  during  our 
late  war  led  almost  immediately  to  efforts 
toward  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  in 
India,  which  have  been  attended  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  cultivation  of  tea, 
cinchona,  and  ipecacuanha  is  also  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  the  same  country ;  and 
the  growth  of  tobacco  has  now  but  recently 
been  undertaken.  The  experiments  in  to- 
bacco-raising in  Jamaica  and  Natal  have 
thus  far  turned  out  well,  samples  brought 
to  London  from  both  these  places  having 
been  pronounced  of  superior  quality.  The 
scarcity  of  tobacco  occasioned  by  the  war 
on  the  Continent  is  likely  still  further  to 
stimulate  its  foreign  production. 

CARE  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
CHLORAL. 
The  employment  of  hydrate  of  chloral 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  nervous  irrita- 
bility- and  inducing  sleep  is  highly  com- 
mended by  many  of  the  medical  journals,  and 
has  become  quite  the  fashion  in  actual  prac- 
tice. Owing  to  its  reported  harmlessness,  it 
is  also  being  used  by  not  a  few  without  the 
advice  of  the  physician.  Both  should  learn 
caution  from  a  case  reported  in  the  last  num- 
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bcr  of  the  **  Psychological  Journal"  fonSyo, 
where  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain  followed 
its  administration,  although  it  was  given  in 
the  usual  dose,  and  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
know  most  about  its  properties.  The  at- 
tending phjTsician  who  reports  the  circum- 
stances says  :  "  As  it  stands,  this  case  cer- 
tainly teaches  that  the  administration  of 
chloral  should  at  present  be  attended  with 
especial  circumspection ;  and  that  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  attendants 
that  a  new  dose  should  never  be  given  while 
the  patient  is  sufficiently  under  the  influence 
of  the  last  to  sleep  profoundly." 


According  to  a  late  statement  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  average  weight  of  the 
human  body  may  be  taken  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pounds.  Such  a  body  would 
be  made  up  of  muscles  and  their  appurte- 
nances, sixty-eight  pounds  ;  skeleton,  twen- 
ty-four pounds;  skin,  ten  and  a  half 
pounds ;  fat,  twenty-eight  pounds ;  brain, 
three  pounds ;  thoracic  viscera,  two  and  a 
half  pounds;  abdominal  viscera,  eleven 
pounds ;  blood,  seven  pounds.  Or  of  water 
eighty-eight  pounds,  and  of  solid  matter 
sixty-six  pounds. 

TRANSPIRATION  OF  WATERY  FLUID  BY 
LEAVES. 
From  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  McNab  on  the  transpiration  of  watery 
fluid  by  leaves,  the  results  of  which  are 
detailed  in  "Nature,'*  it  appears  that  the 
total  quantity  of  water  found  in  the  leaves 
was  63.4  per  cent  Of  this,  the  portion  which 
could  be  received  by  calcium  chloride,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  was 
but  from  5  to  6  per  cent ;  hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  the  amount  of  transpirable 
fluid  in  the  stem  and  leaves  is  between  6 
and  7  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  in 
relation  to  the  cell  sap  between  56  and  57 
per  cent    The  rapi(fity  of  transpiration  was 


found  to  vary  as  the  conditions  varied.  In 
sunlight  it  was  3.03  per  cent  an  hour,  in 
diffused  daylight  but  .59  per  cent,  and  in 
darkness  .45  per  cent  an  hour.  During 
these  experiments  the  plaift  had  access  to 
water  through  its  stenu  When  the  supply 
was  cut  off  and  the  leaves  exposed  in  a 
saturated  atmosphere  in  the  sun,  25.96  was 
transpired  in  an  hour ;  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
in  the  sun,  20.52  per  cent  In  the  shade,  in 
a  saturated  atmosphere,  nothing ;  in  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, 1.69  per  cent  The  under  sur- 
fiice  of  the  leaf  transpired  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  upper  surfsice. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

In  his  last  work,  "The  Descent  of  Man, 
or  Selection  in  relation  to  Sea,'*  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  has  carried  out  his  views  to  their 
utmost  conseqfuences.  The  logic  of  his 
work  may  be  thrown  into  the  following  syl- 
logism : 

All  animals  are  derived  through  descent 
and  modification  from  earlier  and  simpler 
forms  ; 

Man  is  an  animal ; 

Therefore  man  is  the  natural  descendant 
of  some  andent  and  inferior  animal  species. 

Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  the  major  premise 
of  this  syllogism  is  now  so  well  established 
as  to  be  accepted  as  a  truth  of  science  by 
many  of  the  ablest  naturalists  of  the  world, 
and  says  it  is  now  time  to  take  up  the  minor 
premise  and  show  that  man  is  an  animal. 
This  might  seem  superfluous,  but  Mr.  Dar- 
win holds  that  while  this  proposition  is  ad- 
mitted, it  is  not  half  comprehended.  He 
maintains  that  man  is  much  more  animal, 
and  animals  far  more  human,  than  the  lord 
of  creation  has  found  it  agreeable  to  admit, 
or  even  than  naturalists  have  hitherto  sus- 
pected. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of 
man,  his  book  will  be  found  a  ridi  mine  of 
flicts,  entertaining  and  curious  on  the  highest 
questions  of  natural  history. 
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CURRENT  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
*  Faust.  The  First  Part  Translated 
the  Original  Metres.  By  Bayard  Taylor, 
ston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Ca  1871." 
ithin  the  scanty  limits  assigned  to  us,  we 
i  scarcely  hope  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr. 
ylor's  labors.  We  can  give  only  the 
leral  impression  made  upon  us  by  careful 
usal. 

Ks  to  Mr.  Taylor's  merits  as  an  editor, 
re  can  be,  we  hold,  scarcely  any  difference 
opinion.  Tihe  accompanying  notes  and 
)Ianations  are  full  without  being  prolix, 
1  are  always  to  the  point  In  such  matters, 
are  aware,  the  standard  is  necessarily  a 
ijective  one.  The  same  passage  may  be 
icure  or  self-explanatory  to  two  readers, 
ording  as  their  previous  literary  and  social 
^rience  may  be  diverse.  It  is  impossible, 
n,  for  any  editor  to  fully  meet  the  wants 
very  reader.  But,  disregarding  such  im- 
fection,  which  unavoidably  attends  all  ed- 
ship,  we  heartily  congratulate  the  Amer- 
1  public  upon  the  advantage  that  it  has 
ped  from  Mr.  Taylor's  patient  research 
I  his  judgment  in  selecting.  The  notes 
I  the  appendix  contain  all  that  need  be 
)wn  for  the  completest  enjoyment  of  the 
m.  And  we  also  congratulate  the  editor 
iself  upon  his  fortitude  in  refraining  from 
essay  upon  the  genius  of  "  Faust"  Afler 
notes  have  removed  all  obstacles,  by  ex- 
ining  historical  and  sodal  allusions,  the 
ier.  may  safely  be  led  to  his  own  unpreju- 
^d  opinion  of  the  poet's  desig^  and 
hod.  Like  Shakespeare,  Goethe  is  his 
I  best  interpreter. 

^ur  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  transla- 
i  itself;  however,  cannot  be  given  so 
esitatingly  or  unqualifiedly.  It  is  no 
f  matter  to  dispose  in  a  few  days  or 
ks  of  a  work  that  has  cost  its  author  as 
ly  years  of  anxious  and  loving  care.  Be- 
s,  much,  if  not  all,  turns  upon  the  view 
ch  the  cridc  may  hold  of  translation  in 
eraU  We  frankly  confess  that  our  stan- 
1  is  a  high,  if  not  an  unattainable  one. 
nitting,  with  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Brooks, 
others,  that  a  prose  translation  of  any 
m  can  never  be  an  adequate  rendering  of 
original,  we  do  not  equally  admit  that 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  making  the 


translation  metrical— even  in  the  measure 
and  rhyme  of  the  original.  Thought,  metre, 
and  rhyme  are '  not  all.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  translator  reproduce  the  same 
thought  in  the  same  number  of  measured 
feet  and  with  the  same  terminal  cadence. 
He  must  also  give  the  same  play  of  thought, 
whether  of  anger,  of  hope,  of  ecstasy,  of 
grie^  or  of  sarcasm.  Briefly  expressed,  the 
sharp  point  of  the  original  may  not  be  blunted. 
We  trust  that  herein  we  shall  not  be  mis- 
apprehended. We  are  not  contending 
against  the  claims  of  metrical  translation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  grant  that  it  is  the  only 
true  vehicle.  We  merely  seek  to  fix  some 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  fairly  the 
merits  of  such  metrical  i^endering.  Mr. 
Taylor  says,  on  page  12  of  his  preface, 
"There  are  words,  it  is  true,  with  so  delicate 
a  bloom  upon  them  that  it  can  in  no  wise  be 
preserved."  We  suspect  that  "Faust "  con- 
tains more  such  words  than  Mr.  Taylor 
would  be  willing  to  admit ;  and  not  single 
words  merely,  but  collocations  of  words,  en- 
gendering a  grace  or  a  force  that  no  second 
arrangement  can  hope  to  preserve.  We  do 
not  wish  to  rank  ourselves  among  those  who, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Brooks,  "  seem  as  if 
they  had  asked  themselves,  *  How  would 
Goethe  have  written  or  shaped  this  in  Eng- 
lish, had  that  been  his  native  language?'" 
That  would  be  Umdichtung^  not  Uebersetzung, 
Our  theory  is  simply  this  :  Docs  any  given 
transladon  produce,  in  its  parts  and  as  an 
entirety,  the  same  impression  that  the  origi- 
nal would  give,  if  read  with  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  language  and  the  accessories 
of  time  and  place  ?  Does  the  translation  call 
forth  exactly  the  same  emotions  and  shades 
of  emotion  ?  Does  it  make  precisely  the 
same  appeals  to  our  sensuous,  our  imagina- 
tive, our  refiecdve  nature  ?  Does  it  take 
the  same  hold  of  our  ear  and  heart  ?  If 
this  theory  is  reasonable,  we  feel  constrained 
to  yield  to  Lewes'  dictum,  that  no  translation 
can  be  to  us  what  the  original  is.  At  best 
it  is  merely  an  approximation,  and  the  fur- 
ther question  becomes  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  quality. 

A  few  illustrations  will  make  the  drift  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  more  evident. 
The  reader  of  "Faust"  will  remember  the 
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magnificent  description  of  the  tempest  on 
the  Brocken : 

Hor  I  Es  splittero  die  SSulen  

Ewig  grOner  PalHste  t 

GirreB  nnd  Brechcnder  Aeste,  

Der  StUmme  miichtigeft  Drdhnen 
Dcr  Wurxdn  Knarren  und  Githnen  !   —— * 
Iin  fUrchterlich  verworrenen  Falle 
Ueber  einander  krachen  sie'alle,  — — 

^  Und  durch  die  ilbertiliininerten  Klttfte 

Ziachcn  nnd  beulen  die  Liiftc. 
Not  only  is  the  passage  wonderful  in  its 
beauty,  but  also  in  its  compactness.  Of  the 
fifty-one  words  composing  it,  only  one,  a/Ze, 
could  possibly  be  omitted  without  spoiling 
the  meaning.  Moreover,  each  predicate  is 
onomatopoctic  to  the  last  degree.  Mr. 
Taylor's  translation  runs  thus : 

Hearken  I  the  pillars  are  shattered. 
The  evergreen  palaces  shaking  I 
Boughs  are  groaning  and  breaking, 
The  tree-trunks  terriblr  thunder, 
The  roots  are  twisting  asunder  I 
In  frightfully  intricate  crashing 
Each  on  tlie  other  is  dasliing, 
And  over  the  wreck-strewn  gorget 
The  tempest  whistles  and  soiges. 

An  admirable  rendering,  we  will  not  deny, 
but  below  the  original  in  several  particulars. 
Girren  and  Brechat  are  applied  to  the  branch- 
es, and  have  the  force  of  our  "  moaning  " 
and  "  snapping ; "  whereas  the  "  Drohncn  " 
of  the  heavier  trunks  is  to  be  rendered  by 
the  more  forcible  "  quaking  "  or  "  groaning." 
They  cannot  be  said  to  "thunder'*  until 
they  fall,  which  comes  afterwards.  The 
"  Knarren  "  and  the  "  Gahnen  "  of  the  roots 
are  not  fully  represented  by  "twisting 
asunder,**  but  rather  by  "screaking**  and 
"  wrenching."  The  original  "  iibertrlim- 
merten  Kliifte*'  is  much  more  expressive 
than  "wreck-strewn  gorges.**  It  means 
"gorges  heaped  up  to  the  top  and  over  with 
the  wreck."  Finally,  "surges**  is  a  word 
properly  applied  to  the  commotion  of  water, 
not  of  air.  The  force  of  the  original  is  best 
given  by  "  the  winds  are  hissing  and  howl- 
ing.** For  all  that,  the  passage  is,  we  repeat, 
most  beautifully  rendered — only  short  of  the 
original.  Again,  Faust's  rhapsody,  on  see- 
ing the  archetype  of  womanly  beauty  in  the 
witch's  mirror,  runs  thus  : 

Das  sdidnste  Bild  von  einem  Weibe  t  j^ 
Ist*s  moglich,  ist  das  Weib  so  schdn  ?     ^ 
Muss  ich  an  diesem  hingestreckten  Leibe 
Den  Inbegriff  von  alien  Htmmeln  sehn? 
So  etwas  findet  sich  auf  Erdeo  ? 
The  translation : 

A  woman's  form  in  beauty  shining  I 
Can  woman,  then,  so  lovel  j  be  ? 
And  must  I  find  her  body,  there  reclining, 
Of  all  the  heavens  the  brij^t  epitome  ? 
Cnn  earth  with  such  a  thing  bemated? 


Can  we  truthfully  admit  that  the  one  has 
the  direct,  burning  eloquence  of  the  other  ? 
Does  the  translation  bring  out,  so  far  as  half 
way,  the  despairing  contrast  between  heaven 
and  earth  in  the  original  ? — "  Must  I  behold 
in  this  recumbent  form  the  epitome  of 
lutwertf  Can  such  as  this  be  found  on 
earth  ?  '*  Then  the  word  "  mated  "  destroys 
the  climax  by  redundancy. 

We  pass  to  another  instance,  where  the 
discrepancy  is  more  palpable — the  fearful 
sarcasm  with  which  Mephistopheles  (as 
Faust)  lashes  the  law,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  the  poor  student  who  has  come  to  the 
Doctor  for  advice  : 

Es  erben  sich  Gesetz'  and  Rechte 

Wie  eine  ew'ge  Krankheit  fort ; 

Sie  schleppen  von  Geschledit  sich  sum  Ge- 

schledite, 
Und  rticken  sacht  von  Ort  xu  Ort 
Vemunft  wird  Unann,  Wohlthat  Plage ; 
Weh  dir,  dass  du  ein  Enkel  btst  I 
Vom  Rechte,  das  bei  uns  geboren  ist, 
Von  demist,  leider  I  nie  die  Frage. 

The  translation : 

All  rights  and  laws  are  still  transmitted 
Like  an  eternal  sickness  of  the  race,— 
From  generation  unto  generation  fitted. 
And  shifted  round  firom  place  to  place. 
Reason  becomes  a  sham,  Beneficence  a  worry : 
Thou  art  a  grandchild,  therefore  woe  to  thee  ! 
The  right  bom  with  us,  ours  in  verity, 
This  to  consider,  there's,  alas  1  no  hurry. 

This  sounds  like  Mephistopheles  with  the 
venom  extracted.  Laws  are  emphatically  not 
"fitted**  from  generation  to  generation,  ac- 
cording to  Mephistopheles.  They  are  not 
changed,  but  merely  "drag  themselves" 
from  age  to  age,  "crawling  softly*'  from 
place  to  place.  ^^ Plage  **  is  here  at  least  to 
be  rendered  by  "  curse,"  "  torment ; "  "  wor- 
ry** being  far  too  feeble.  The  concluding 
line,  "  This  to  consider,  thcre*8,  alas  I  no 
hurry,"  utterly  fails  to  reproduce  the  exqui- 
site Mephistophelian  sneer :  Of  that  (our 
natural  right  as  man),  good  lack  I  we  never 
hear  the  mention  I 

Let  us  even  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
amining the  naively  brutal  couplet  of  the 
Theatre  Director : 

Gebt  ihr  eucb  einmal  itbr  Poeten, 
So  coromandirt  die  Poesie. 

If  Poetry  be  3rour  vocation, 
Let  Poetry  your  will  obey  I 

This  version  certainly  has  no  taint  of  bru- 
tality about  it,  whereas  the  original  means,  in 
so  many  words  :  If  you  give  yourself  out  for 
a  poet,  why  trot  out  your  poetry,  as  a  drill- 
sergeant  would  his  squad  ? 

But  enough  of  fault-finding,  espedally  as 
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ject  was  to  prove  our  theory — 
»w  ourselves  ungrateful  to  Mr. 
us, "  Faust "  is  a  Welt-bibel.  As 
ays  of  Greek :  "  It  has  words  like 
ords  like  the  gossamer  film  of 
r."  It  has  much  of  the  pictur- 
)f  Homer,  the  gloom  of  iEschy- 
^uence  of  Demosthenes,  the  com- 
i  of  Thucydides.  Our  readers, 
nil  not  take  it  amiss  in  us  if  we 
trifle  at  seeing  familiar  forms 
torted,  familiar  tones  slightly  dis- 
i  the  other  hand,  we  have  much, 
,  to  commend  The  translation 
y  faithful.  "  The  white  light  of 
lought,"  to  use  Mr.  Taylor's  own 
been  transmitted  to  us  through 
chromatic  lens.  There  is  scarce- 
which  the  translator  has  added 
led  from  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
metre  flows  very  rhythmically, 
ymes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
There  are  many  passages  in 
translator  has  fciirly  caught  the 
and  "swing"  of  the  original — 
ng  that  we  pay  him  the  highest 
t  in  our  power.  We  would  call  es- 
irion  to  the  Dedication,  the  cho- 
liangels,  the  first  Monologue,  tlie 
e  Soldiers,  the  Peasants'  Dance, 
:ene  in  Auerbach*s  cellar,  Faust's 
i  in  Margaret's  chamber.  Indeed, 
an  embarras  di  rich^sses,  choice 
.rdous.  Could  anything  be  more 
Goethean  than  the  Song  of  the 

CaAtles,  with  lofty 
Ramparts  and  towers, 
Maidens  disdainfui 
In  Beauty's  array, 
Both  shall  be  ours  I 
Bold  is  the  venture, 
Splendid  the  pay  I 

Lads,  let  the  tnunpeta 
For  us  be  suing, — 
'  Calling  to  pleasure. 
Calling  to  rain. 
Stormy  our  life  is : 
Such  is  our  boon  ! 
Maidens  and  castles. 
Capitulate  soon. 
Bold  is  the  renture. 
Splendid  the  pay  t 
And  the  soldiers  go  marching 
Marching  away  1 

[onologue  in  the  Bedchamber  : 

ae,  twilight  soft  and  sweet, 

athes  throughout  this  hallowed  shrine  I 

rove  the  present  opportunity  by 
the  wish,  at  least  the  hope,  that 


Mr.  Taylor  will  translate  Clarchen's  songs, 
in  "  Egmont "  : 

Die  Trommel  gerilhret  I 

FreudvoU 
tJnd  leidvoU, 
GedankenvoU  sein. 

Even  the  famous  Lullaby,  with  reference 
to  which  Mr.  Taylor  makes  the  almost 
touching  confession,  "  I  can  only  say  that, 
after  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  during 
a  period  of  six  years,  I  can  offer  nothing 
better,'*  needs  no  apology.  The  original  is 
so  dreamy,  so  phantasmagoric,  that  it  seems 
to  have  fairiy  bewildered  the  translator  into 
self-injustice  ;  he  has  succeeded  better  than 
he  suspects. 

Mr.  Taylor's  "Fanst"  will  rank  with 
Longfellow's  **  Dante  "in  marking  a  new 
era  in  American  literature.  At  last  we 
have  added  the  great  poem  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  great  poem  of  modem  times, 
within  one  decade,  to  our  treasure-house. 
Mr.  Brooks's  translation,  wth  all  its  excel- 
lence in  detached  passages,  is  too  uneven 
to  rank  with  Mr.  Taylor's.  The  Latter,  we 
predict,  will  effectually  supplant  his  prede- 
cessors and  defy  future  rivalry.  He  pos- 
sesses a  rare  combination  of  endowments  for 
the  office;  a  perfect,  life-long  familiarity 
with  German  and  Germany,  and  independ- 
ent poetic  ability.  The  German  dedication, 
"  To  Goethe,"  is  not  unworthy  of  the  great 
master  himself.  As  time  alone,  with  its 
softening  and  consecrating  touch,  can  win 
each  work  of  art  its  true  and  full  acknowl- 
edgment, so  time  alone  will  reveal  to  us 
how  much  American  thought  and  American 
power  of  expression  have  been  enriched  by 
our  two  great  poet-translators. 


"The  History  of  Paraguay,  with  Notes 
of  Personal  Observations  and  Reminis- 
cences of  Diplomacy  under  Difficulties.  By 
Charles  A.  Washburn,  Commissioner  and 
Minister  Resident  of  the  United- States  at 
Asuncion  from  1861  to  1S68."  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

Very  few  readers,  we  believe,  will  have 
the  necessary  patience  to  read  the  two  vol- 
umes which  Mr.  Washburn  has  given  to  the 
world  under  the  foregoing  elaborate  but  in- 
accurate title.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
is  a  reproduction  in  the  main  of  the  earlier 
writers  ;  but  the  author  takes  especial  pains 
to  destroy  whatever  credit  might  attach  to 
this  part  of  his  labors  by  intermingling  the 
narrative  with  his  own  conclusions  and  the- 
ories.   These  conclusions  are  generally  un- 
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fair,  and  oftentimes  are  not  only  unsustained 
but  in  point  of  fact  disproved  by  his  prem- 
ises. In  regard  to  the  times  of  Francia  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  follows  absolutely 
and  quotes  freely  the  last,  the  most  diffuse, 
and  the  least  trustworthy  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Robertson  brothers.  These 
gentlemen  were  adventurers  who  visited 
Paraguay  in  quest  of  wealth,  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  many  there,  quarrelled 
with  Francia,  returned  to  England  and 
wrote  a  book  abusing  him.  The  book  sold 
well,  and  thereupon  they  wrote  another,  or 
rather  diluted  the  first  into  three  new  vol- 
umes by  the  addition  of  much  trifling  and 
apocryphal  matter,  chiefly  directed  against 
the  dead  dictator.  The  last  effort  was  not 
successful,  and  the  work  is  discarded  as  an 
authority  by  intelligent  men.  The  same 
fate,  we  think,  will  attend  Mr.  "Washburn's 
pretentious  volumes. 

The  author  seems  to  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  quarrel  with  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  a 
hurge  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  this  quarrel  and  its 
results,  and  to  an  elaborate  and,  we  think, 
unsuccessful  justification  of  the  writer. 
These  are  things  which  Mr.  Washburn 
surely  had  no  right  to  intrude  upon  the  pub- 
lic under  the  title  of  history.  They  serve, 
however,  to  reveal  the  motive  which 
induces  him  to  fill  a  volume  with  all 
the  statements,  trifling  or  important, 
serious  or  absurd,  from  all  parties,  of  what- 
ever degree,  of  good  or  ill  repute,  who 
were  influenced,  like  himself,  by  personal, 
political,  or  national  animosity  against 
President  Lopez,  and  with  personal  attacks 
and  insinuations  of  a  spiteful  kind  against 
every  one  in  any  way  connected  with  affairs 
in  Paraguay  who  happened  to  dissent  from 
any  one  of  Mr.  Washburn's  views. 

Dealing  with  this  gentleman  as  a  histo- 
rian, we  cannot  but  pronounce  him  a  very  de- 
cided failure.  As  a  diplomat  he  pressingly 
invites  even  a  severer  censure.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  read  without  shame  the  wretched  pal- 
liations which  he  oflfers  for  a  correspondence 
conducted  by  him  in  his  official  capacity 
which  he  tacitly  admits  was  most  humiliat- 
ing to  him  and  to  his  government,  and  for 
the  abandonment  of  two  men  of  his  le- 
gation to  the  terrible  fate  which  he  be- 
lieved to  await  them  when  deprived  of  his 
protection. 

As  for  Mr.  Washburn's  absolute  unfitness 
for  the  conduct  of  "  diplomacy  under  diffi- 


culties," or  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, he  proves  it  conclusively  in  this  part 
of  his  book.  Yet,  lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  he  gives  us  the  equally 
complete  demonstration  of  the  fact  con- 
tained in  the  following  incident :  On  one 
occasion,  some  time  anterior  to  the  trouble 
between  our  Minister  and  the  government 
of  Paraguay,  he  visited  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  and  was  sitting  in  an  orange 
grove  with  several  officers  and  others  con- 
versing. We  tell  the  rest  in  his  own  words, 
for  they  will  serve  a  double  purpose :  "  I 
sufldenly  saw  every  one  around  me  jump  up 
hastily  and  stand  with  a  reverent  air,  all 
facing  in  the  same  direction.  Casting  my 
eyes  that  way,  I  saw  the  President  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  rods  strolling  leisurely 
through  the  grove.  For  my  part,  I  let  him 
stroll,  and  kept  my  seat,  which  act  of  dis- 
courtesy would  probably  have  cost  the  life 
of  any  other  person  in  the  group." 

This  paragraph,  although  quoted  for 
another  purpose,  will  serve  equally  well 
with  almost  any  other  sentence  in  the  book 
to  show  how  incompetent  Mr.  Washburn  is 
to  write  in  correct  English.  The  same 
vagueness  of  diction  which  implies  that  the 
act  of  seeing  can  be  otherwise  than  sudden, 
or  that  people  "jump  up  "  otherwise  than 
hastily,  and  which  leaves  unexplained  the 
condition  under  which  the  Minister's  boor- 
ishness  would  have  cost  the  life  of  any  one  of 
the  other  persons  who  composed  this  group 
and  behaved  like  gentlemen,  pervades  the 
author's  text  throughout  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  reader  finds  actual  relief  in  the  quo- 
tations in  which  the  book  abounds.  The 
reader  will  of  course  understand  from  the 
text  what  it  is  intended  to  convey — that  a 
similar  act  of  discourtesy  or  insult,  if  com- 
mitted by  another,  who  might  not  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  sit  beneath  the  glorious  shadow 
of  the  immortal  bird  of  freedom,  might  have 
cost  the  less  favored  individual  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  is  not  absolved 
from  stating  the  fact  in  explicit  and  appro- 
priate language.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  same  reckless  courage  and  sublime  con- 
fidence in  the  sheltering  wings  of  the  same 
majestic  bird  displayed  on  this  occasion 
are  so  painfully  wanting  in  subsequent 
events  described  by  Mr.  Washburn,  in 
which  he  was  a  prominent  actor. 

The  author  boastfully  relates  other  in- 
stances of  his  own  "  discourtesy."  On  one 
occasion  he  attended  an  official  ball  in  civilian 
or  plain  clothes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  corn- 
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ing  with  the  act  of  Congress  regulating 
dress  of  ministers,  but  with  the  avowed 
ect  of  displeasing  the  President  The 
er  received  him,  he  tells  us,  with  a 
rudging  nod,'*  but  obstinately  persisted 
aking  no  further  notice  of  him  or  of  the 
:nded  insult,  although  he  was,  as  our 
lister  gleefully  informs  us,  "  in  a  tower- 
passion."  Mr.  Washburn  appeared 
in  at  a  ball  a  few  days  after  in  "the 
le  costume  in  which  he  had  so  grievously 
inded."  "  On  this  occasion,"  he  contin- 
,  "  the  President  was  as  bland  and  courte- 
as  I  had  ever  seen  him."  This  was 
lently  a  disappointment ;  for  Mr.  Wash- 
n  took  occasion  to  bring  the  subject  to 
notice  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
1  wrote  in  connection  with  it  an  official 
e  which,  if  half  as  impertinent  as  he 
lid  have  us  believe,  should  have  secured 
I  his  passport  The  result  of  the  corre- 
ndence  was  that  our  Minister  graciously 
descended,  in  violation  of  the  act  of 
igress,  to  appear  at  all  subsequent  balls 
.  uniform  which  he  had  no  right  to  wear, 
'he  terrible  and  gloomy  picture  which  the 
tior  attempts  to  draw  of  the  awful  dan- 
which  surrounded  him  and  two  attach<^s 
lis  legation  is  somewhat  disturbed  in  its 
lines,  and  perhaps  robbed  of  its  pathos, 
the  fact,  not  prominently  noticed  in  the 
k  itself,  that  each  one  of  the  three  lived— 
through  no  special  and  miraculous  in-- 
)osition  from  above — to  rejoice  his  ene- 
s  and  confound  his  colleagues  by  writing 
3ok.  And  of  the  three  books  it  may  be 
I  here  that  while  they  contradict  each 
cr  in  most  material  points,  the  one  be- 
I  us  is  in  all  respects  the  least  meritori- 
and  least  likely  to  be  accepted  as  an 
lest  statement  of  facts.  As  to  events  of 
re  public  importance  than  the  doings  or 
doings  of  the  author,  we  have  no  means 
udging  of  his  accuracy.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
/ed,  however,  that  the  strange  ihsinua- 
is  and  wild  charges;  unsupported  by  sat- 
ctory  evidence,  made  throughout  the 
»k  against  every  person,  no  matter  how 
Ited  in  character  or  position,  who  hap- 
led  not  to  approve  of  Mr.  Washburn, 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  distrust 
I  suspidon  of  all  that  he  relates.  The 
Ire  work  resembles  somewhat  a  fable 
tten  for  the  amusement  of  the  young,  in 
ich  the  author  is  the  eminently  good  per- 
1  who  is  always  right  and  virtuous,  and 
commanders  of  the  allied  armies  and 
Its,  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 


lic, other  South  American  dignitaries,  the 
terrible  Lopez,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  who  relieved  Mr.  Washburn,  the  ad- 
mirals and  other  high  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  are  the  very  bad  and  per- 
verse people  who  are  constantly  interfering 
with  the  virtuous  ahd  immaculate  hero,  and 
who  concocted  a  fearful  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  his  ruin.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  new 
Minister  and  the  naval  officers,  it  is  actually 
charged  (page  481,  vol.  2)  that  they  did, 
in  solemn  earnest,  enter  into  such  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  very  first  occasion  of  their 
becoming  mutually  acquainted. 

We  have  given  to  this  work  more  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves,  for  the  reason  that  it 
illustrates  a  common  evil  of  the  day,  that 
of  men  of  imperfect  education  assuming  to 
enter  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  in  in- 
vincible ignorance  of  their  utter  disqualifi- 
cation for  the  commonest  duties  of  author- 
ship. The  book  may  serve  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  necessity  that  exists  for  a 
thorough  reformation  in  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  its  publication  may  not  therefore 
be  an  unmitigated  misfortune  for  any  one 
but  the  author. 

"  The  Origin  of  Civilization,  and  the 
Primitive  Condition  of  Man.*'  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart,*M.  P.,  F.  R.  a  (New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  In  a  previous  work, 
entitled  "  Prehistoric  Times,"  the  author  of 
the  present  volume  deals  with  man's  con- 
dition prior  to  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory, studying  him  in  the  light  afforded  by 
his  ancient  remains.  The  "  Origin  of  Civil- 
ization '*  treats  of  the  same  general  subject, 
but  its  data  are  found  among  existing  savage 
races.  Many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  the  earlier  work  are  strikingly  confirmed 
by  a  study  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  liv- 
ing races,  while  many  points  of  interest  that 
must  otherwise  have  remained  in  doubt  are 
in  the  present  work  made  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory. It  gives  an  accurate  and  vivid  picture 
of  the  mental,  moral,  social,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  lowest  savage  tribes  ;  and 
although  full  of  the  curious  and  £>iscinating 
interest  which  always  attaches  to  this  kind 
of  information,  it  is  yet  written  in  the  interest 
of  philosophy,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
closest  scientific  method. 

The  grand  research  now  going  on  into  the 
origin,  nature,  and  direction  of  civilization, 
has  opened  questions  that  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly answered  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
lowest  grades  of  humanity.    But  the  loose 
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and  ex;^erated  statements  of  incompetent 
observers,  written  to  amuse  and  astonish, 
furnish  bo  basis  for  safe  conclusions.     It 
has  been  the  difficult  task  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock to  prepara  a  methodical    and  com- 
pressed r^sum^  of  all  reliable  evidence  con- 
oeming    the    art,    sodal    habits,    rdigioui^ 
morals,  language,  and  laws  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  different  savage  races.    Some 
of  the  difficuUies  of  his  work  are  thus  stated 
in  the  introduction :  *'  Travellers  find  it  far 
easier  to  describe  the  houses,  boats,  food, 
dresa,  weapons,  and  implements  of  savages, 
than  to  understand  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings.    The  whole  mental  condition  of  a 
•ava^e  is  «o  different  from  our  own,  that  it 
is  verj  difficult  to  follow  what  is  passing  in 
his  mind,  or  to  understand  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  influenced.     .      .    And  .this 
difficulty  is  much  enhanced  by  the  difficulty 
fd  communicating   with    him."     Another 
source  of  error  is  stated  to  be  *'  the  reluc- 
tance of  savages  to  contradict  what  is  said 
to  them;'*  and  again,  their  minds,  "like 
those  of  children,  are  easily  fatigued,  and 
they  wall  give  random  answers  to  spare 
tiifltiiselvea  the  trouble  of  thought'*    Groat 
•ays,  "  The  mind  of  the  savage  appears  to 
r«ck  to  and  fro  out  of  mere  weakness,  and 
he  tells  lies  and  talks  nonsense."    "  Under 
these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  we  have  most  contradictory  accounts  as 
to  the  character  and  mental  condition  of 
•AvageSb     Nevertheless,  by  comparing  to- 
gether the  accounts  of  different  travellers, 
we  can  to  a  great  extent  avoid  these  sources 
of  error ;  and  we  are  very  much  aided  in 
this  by  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
different  races.    So  striking  indeed  is  this, 
that  different  races  in  similar  stages  of  de- 
velopment often  present  more  features  of 
reseinbUnoe  to  one  another  than  the  same 
race  does  to  itself  in  different  stages  of  its 
history." 

Thb  evidence,  accumulated  with  so  much 
care  and  rigorously  sifted,  becomes  of  tlie 
highest  practical  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  own  social  problems.  It  bears 
4irectly  upon  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  progress  in  human 
«fiahrs.  Is  the  condition  of  the  lowest  sav- 
ages, as  we  see  them  now,  and  as  evidenced 
hf  prehistoric  traces,  the  starting  point  of  a 
progress  of  which  our  own  civilization  is  but 
the  latest  tenrx  ?  Or  are  savages  the  retro- 
grade and  degenerate  descendants  of  far 
saperior  ancestors  ? 
The  duH[>ter  on  marriage  and  relationsh^ 


is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  There  are 
also  three  deeply  interesting  chapters  con« 
ceming  the  religions  of  primitive  men, 
which  furnish  important  data  upon  the 
much  controverted  point  of  the  origin  of 
religious  ideas.  But  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  from  first  to  last  is  so  full  and  so 
captivating,  that  a  selection  of  topics  based 
upon  superior  importance  or  attractiveness 
is  unwarranted. 

CURRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE.* 
The  publisher  Bartel  of  Halle  has  just 
issued  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  the 
works  of  Novalis,^  including  of  course  the 
"  Hymns  to  the  Night  **  and  "  Heinrich  voa 
Ofterdingen."  The  editor  is  Wilibald  Bcy- 
schlag,  who  prefaces  the  book  with  an  ad- 
mirable biographical  sketch  of  the  tender 
and  spiritual  Frederick  von  Hardenberg, 
All  this  does  not  much  look  like  that  entire 
neglect  and  utter  forgetiulness  into  which, 
according  to  the  late  assertion  of  a  bilious 
critic,  we  were  assured  the  Romantic  School 
of  Germany  has  fallen.  The  hasty  assertion 
seemJt  the  more  inexcusable  from  the  fact 
that  we  can  hardly  make  a  step  in  any  path 
of  current  German  literature  without  en- 
countering the  influence  of  this  Romantit 
School.  There  for  instance,  is  the  latest 
humorou?  novel,  "Marotte,"  by  Count  Ulrich 
Baudissin,  a  clever  but  palpable  imitation 
of  Tieck  and  Hoffmann,  more  especially  of 
•'  The  Devil's  Elixir  "  of  the  latter.      ^ 

We  also  remark  announcement  of  a  new. 
illustrated  edition  of* "Don  Quixote"  in- 
Tieck's  translation.  Tieck  rendered  Cer- 
vantes in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  a  German  classic  work.  Before  his  day, 
it  may  be  said  that  Cervantes  was  a  sealed 
book  east  of  the  Rhine.  ^ 

Besides  the  ceaseless  flow  of  treatises  on 
strategy  and  the  art  of  war,  and  the  ava» 
lanche  of  works  on  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
German  press  is  prolific  in  reminiscences  of 
the  first  Napoleonic  wars,  more  especially  of 
the  campaigns  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  when  the  allies,  with  an  army 
four  hundred  thousand  strong,  cautiously  and 
respectfully  followed  up  the  great  Corsican, 
with  hardly  ninety  thousand  soldiers  left 
hioL  To  do  our  German  friends  justice, 
they  freely  pay  then-  tribute  of  unstinted 
admiration  to  the  magnificent  military  genius 
displayed  by  Napoleon  in  the  short  cam- 

*  Works  noticed  herdn  may  be  obtained  of  & 
Stetger,  Na  37  Frankfort  street. 
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;n  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Paris  and 
Empire,  and  which  was  illustrated  by 
brilliant  fields  of  Montmirail  and  Champ- 
crL 

>NE  of  these  works  enters  into  some  in- 
tsting  particulars  .concerning  the  two 
nch  fortresses  of  Verdun  and  Bitche, 
ch  were  mainly  appropriated  to  the  de- 
;ion  of  English  prisoners  relentlessly 
1  in  captivity  during,  the  entire  period  of 

Empire,  1803-1814.  Bitche  was  a 
ill  town  of  some  three  thousand  inhabi- 
:s.    Its  fortress,  deservedly  remarkable 

strength,  was  constructed  during  the 
:n  of  Louis  XIV.  at  an  expense  so  enor- 
is,  that  when  called  upon  for  the  appro- 
Ltions  necessary  for  completion  of  the 
k,  the  King  inquired  if  they  had  built  it 
ouis  d'ors.  To  guard  the  prisoners,  its 
ison  under  Napoleon  consisted  of  sev- 
:en  gendarmes  and  one  hundred  veterans. 
;  vaults  and  casemates  were  filled  with 
ish  sailors  who  were  held  in  awe  by  their 
ers.  They  were  the  terror  and  dismay 
\it  garrison,  who  would  rather  have  dealt 
I  a  horde  of  armed  enemies  at  the  gates 
I  such  prisoners  aa  these  jolly  tars  under 
I  and  key.  All  the  anxiety,  care,  sleep- 
ness  and  suffering  was  the  garrison's, 
le  the  captives  enjoyed  themselves  in 
r  own  lawless  way.  An  order  was  is- 
1  by  the  commandant  that  all  lights 
uld  be  extinguished  at  nine  o'clock  at 
It;  but  when  the  gendarmes  presented 
nselves  for  its  enforcement,  they  were 
iived  with  such  a  well  sustained 
ibardment  of  old  shoes,  boots,  and 
:r  extraordinary  missiles,  that  the  execu- 
I  of  the  order  became  simply  impossible. 
;  prisoners  camped  victorious  on  the 
1  of  battle,  the  commander  of  the  garri-* 

yielded,  and  the  old  salts  were  left  free 
»olice  their  quarters  and  to  carry  into  ef- 

their  own  code  of  discipline,  which  they 
ctually  did  by  courtmartialling  and  pun- 
ng  wrong-doers. 

''erdun  was  a  fortress  in  a  town  of  some 
>oo  inhabitants,  and  will  be  remembered 
he  place  from  which  thirteen  young  girls 
e  sent  to  the  revolutionary  scaiTold  at 
is,  for  the  crime  of  strewing  flowers  in  a 
cession  in  honor  of  the  royalists, 
n  1803,  hardly  had  the  English  ambassa- 
,  I^rd  Whitworth,  left  Paris,  on  the 
l.iration  of  war  against  England,  when 
arrest  of  all  British  subjects  found  in 
ince  was  ordered.    As  dHtnus  they  were 


sent  first  to  one  of  the  three  depots  estab- 
lished at  Fontainebleau,  Ntmes,  and  Valen- 
ciennes, but  finally  all  were  concentrated  at 
Verdun.  These  d6tenus  were  men  and  wo- 
men of  all  conditions  of  life — many  of  them 
people  of  wealth,  tourists,  clergymen^  phy- 
sicians, and  merchants.  Numbers  of  them 
were  seized  at  Calais  waiting  for  a  fair  wind 
for  England.  They  were  all  non-comba- 
tants. At  a  later  period  werft  brought  in 
some  four  hundred  prisoners  of  war,  naval 
officers,  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
some  army  officers  taken  on  transports  or 
wrecked  on  the  coast.  These  English 
prisoners  spent  yearly  at  Verdun  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  garrison  disbursements  were  also  of 
some  importance,  and  hence  the  honor  of 
guarding  th^  detenus  was  energetically  dis- 
puted with  Verdun  by  Metz  and  several 
other  cities.  The  prisoners  made  the  best  of 
their  eleven  long  years  of  captivity.  Being 
generally  persons  with  abundant  means  at 
their  disposal,  the  severity  of  the  regulations 
for  their  confinement  was  sensibly  softened 
by  their  ability  to  bribe  their  guards.  Th« 
appetite  of  the  military  jailers  of  Verdin 
grew  with  what  it  fed  upon.  The  greed  for 
the  easy  dishonorable  gain  soon  infected 
the  officers,  and  included  in  Its  ravages,  the 
commandant  of  the  fortress,  General  Wlrion. 

fOThe  abuse  at  last  grew  into  scandalous  pro- 
portions, and  Wirion  was  summoned  to  Paris 
to  answer  charges.  His  friend  General 
Bernadotte  endeavored  in  vain  to  suppress 
the  examination.  The  Minister  of  War 
sent  for  Wirion,  and  producing  a  copy  of 
the  charges  filed  against  him  said  :  "  If  thess 
charges  are  true,  my  advice  is  that  you  had 
best  go  shoot  yourself!**  The  wretched  com- 

\mandant,  arraying  himself  in  full  uniform, 
went  to  a  retired  spot  in  the  Bob  de  Bou- 
logne and  sent  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

The  Verdun  prisoners  had  their  dinner 
tables,  baflls,  and  suppers.  Among  the  ladies, 
Mesdames  Clive,  Clarke,  Fitzgerald,  and 
Watson  received  every  day,  and  among 
them  shone  the  brilliant  Ijidy  Cadogan. 
The  civilians  had  a  comparatively  easy  expe- 
rience in  their  captivity ;  but  the  treatment 
of  the  military  and  naval  prisoners  of  war 
was  far  from  creditable  to  Napoleon. 

And  here  our  German  author  does  not 
fail  to  make  the  reflection  that  if  the.  deten- 
tion of  these  English  civilians  was  unjustifi- 
able, far  more  culpable  and  even  barbarous 
is  the  treatment  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  unoffending  Germans  for  kng 
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Tears  resident  in*  France,  who  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  were  coolly  despoiled 
and  thrust  forth  from  the  homes  their  indus- 
try had  gained,  and  compelled  to  depart  at 
the  point  oi  the  bayonet 

•*  Italian  Pictures"  (Bilder  aus  lulien). 
By  Edward  Panlua.  Stuttgart,  187a  This 
b  a  collection  of  charming  sketches  in  hu- 
morovs  poetry  and  poetical  prose,  redolent 
of  sonshine,  song  of  birds,  hum  of  bees, 
and  the  whisper  of  winds  sighing  through 
the  laurels.  The  successful  adaptation  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  heavy  German 
tongue  "  to  the  lightest  and  most  graceful 
of  styles,  and  its  wonderful  pliability  to  all 
moods  is  here  again  denu>nstrated. 


Just  now  there  is  bad  blood  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rhine.    Listen  to  one  of  the  last 
Parisian  effusions  received  by  balloon  ex- 
press. 
Stienne  Carzat  sings : 

Qo'ini  noir  iim£!Bt 
Lomd  pr^ouneur  des  diAtiiiMnl% 
IMchaUie  imp^tueux  Ton^ 
Sur  ce  nimaasis  d'AIlemands  I 
Que  la  tonnerre  indigu^  pronde, 
Foudroyant  les  caaques  gennaina  I 
Que  Ic  sang  dc  la  race  blonde 
Coule,  ^cumant.  dans  nos  chemina  I 
The     felicitons    expression    "Northern 
•cunif"  in  that  pearl  of  trans- Potomac  poesy 
''My  Maryland,"  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
the    equivalent    of   "ce    ramassis    d'AIle- 
mands," and  it  is  sad  that  our  civilized 
French  friends  should  so  far  have  forgotten 
themselves  as  to  descend  to  such  a  depth 
of  vulgarity.    Let  loose  the  black  storm- 
cloud — punishment  precursor— upon  them, 
let  the  indignant  thunder  growl  and  mutter 
and  crush  the  German  helmets,  and  may 
the  blood  of  the  ^r-haired  race  flow  foam- 
ing along  our  roads  t    Brave!  we  say.    All 
very    good — very    warlike — very    poetic  ; 
but,  deir  Parisian,  if  yon  are  conscious  of 
any  respectability,  do  not  risk  it  in  such 
foulness  as  '*  scum  "  or  "  ramassis." 

Not  all  the  German  writers  have  gone  to 
the  war.  One  tells  of  his  travels  to  the 
great  Sahara.  Another  produces  a  Christ- 
mas play  from  an  old  MS.  of  1323,  in  open 
defiance  of  a  statement  made  by  Ludwig 
Uhland  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  old  Ger- 
man literature,  that  Middle-Age  Germany 
had  no  drama. 

Another  discourses  upon  the  old  love 
tongs  (Liebsticder)  of  the  twelfth  century. 


Another,  not  satisfied  wiHi  any  half-way 
antiquity,  gives  us  "  The  Historical  Sources 
of  the  Trojan  War,"  patronizingly  treating 
Homer  as  a  modem  author.  Gustav  Roskoff, 
finding  the  main  avenues  and  by- paths  of 
Rom^n,  Greek,  Assyrian,  and  Trojan  his- 
tory crowded  to  excess,  gives  his  erudition 
to  the  preparation  of  a  **  History  of  the 
Devil "  ("  Geschichte  des  Tcufels  "). 


CURRENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 
Many  years  before  the  French  expedition 
to  Mexico^  and  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  Abb^  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg 
was  known  to  the  literary  world  by  several 
well-received  essays  on  Mexican  history  and 
antiquities.  His  history  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Central  America  during 
the  period  anterior  to  the  discovery  by 
Christopher  Columbus  was  published  in 
1857  and  1859,  and  his  collection  of  docu- 
ments (pour  servir)  in  aid  of  the  study  of 
the  early  history  and  philology  of  America 
appeared  in  1861.  - 

The  imperial  government  of  the  Napo- 
leonic nephew  was  alwa3rs  carried  on  with 
an  ever-wakeful  and  worshipful  regard  for 
the  traditions  of  the  First  Empire.  The 
genius  and  the  labors  of  the  men  of  science 
attached  to  Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition 
have,  as  is  well  known,  left  more  profound 
traces  on  history  than  Aboukir  or  the  Pyr- 
amids. Savants  were  attached  to  a  military 
expedition  of  the  First  Empire ;  therefore 
savants  must  be  sent  with  a  like  expedition 
of  the  Second  Empire. 

Deferring  to  these  traditions,  the  Abb^ 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  was  requested  to  ac- 
company the  French  army  to  Mexico  in  or- 
der that  he  might  there  pursue  his  investi- 
gations in  Mexican  archaelogy  and  history. 
Having  his  own  selection  of  a  field  of  labor, 
he  chose  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  was 
01^  his  way  from  Sisal  to  the  ruins  of  Palenque 
when  the  illness  of  the  artist  (Bourgeois) 
attached  to  the  expedition  competed  him  to 
abandon  his  original  plan.  Going  to  the 
temperate  zones  of  Mexico,  he  visited  and 
explored  numerous  interesting  ruins  of  the 
country,  and  among  other  discoveries  found 
that,  although  the  inscriptions  of  Palenque 
were  identical  with  the  Landa  alphabet,  they 
yet  presented  numerous  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation. A  manuscript  was  said  to  be  in 
existence,  which,  it  was  claimed,  could  solve 
these  difficulties.    After  months  of  fruitless 

*  Works  noticed  undkr  thia  heading  may  be  tfbtaia* 
•d  of  F.  W.  Chriatero,  No.  77  Univeraity  Placa. 
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endeavor  Tii  (iniitWnara,  M.  Do  Bmirbfenrg 
returned  to  Europe,  and  in  the  HifltoriaU 
Academy  of  Madrid  found  what  he  had  ki 
Vain  sought  in  America  for  two  years.  This 
was  the  MS.  of  Juan  de  Troy  Ortolan6, 
usually  designated  t&  the  "Troan  Manu- 
script," in  the  sanie  character  as  «hc  Landa 
MS.,  and  which  is  lately  j>ubllshed  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Manuscrh  Troano.  Etudes  sur  le 
Syst^me  Graphique  et  la  Langue  des  Mayas. 
Par  M.  Brasseur  de  Boorbourg.  Vob.  i 
fend  2.    Paris,  i86^i87a" 

Of  the  seal,  pertevenmce,  and  antirlti^ 
labor  of  the  Abb^  die  Bourboorg  there  can 
be  no  question  in  presence  of  his  collections 
and  treatises.  For  the  publication  of  thesie 
he  has  had  not  only  government  encourage- 
ment, but  the  enormous  advantage  ot  the 
Imperial  exchequer.  His  editions  of 
dialects,  grammars,  ^ctionaries  of  the 
Quiche,  Maya,  and  other  Mexican  tongues, 
tad  of  travels  and  narratives  of  the  earliest 
Spanish  explorers,  are  ixmtributtons  of  greatt 
and  solid  value,  as  forming  material  for 
some  future  history  of  Mexico.  For  these 
labors  the  Abbe  de  Boiurbourg  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise.  Unfortunately  the 
critical  fiiculty  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
hhn,  and  his  translations  and  elucidation^ 
have  not  obtained  the  full  confidence  or  the 
entire  approval  of  the  le^ed.  This  de- 
predation may  be  not  entirely  just,  for  it  is 
possible  that  the  shadow  of  distrust  cast 
upon  all  French  hibors  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican philology  and  archaology  by  the  dis- 
astrous Jlascff  of  M.  Em.  Domenech  with 
his  **  Manuscrit  Pictographique  "  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  suggesting  doubts  as  to  the 
merits  of  M.  de  Bourbourg  and  others  of  hh 
learned  compatriots. 

A  fcmious  story  is  that  of  the  "  Manu- 
scrit" It  is,  in  feet,  the  most  tremendous 
bibliographical  joke  on  record.  Ten  yeats 
have  gone  by  sinct  it  annihilated  poor 
Domenech,  but  the  le:viied  world  have  not 
yet  done  shaking  their  laughing  sides  over  it. 
Thus  it  was  :  In  i860  there  was  published 
in  Paris  a  handsomely-printed  imperial  oc- 
tavo volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  lithographed  plates.  The 
volume  was  entitled  "  Manuscrit  Picto- 
graphique Am^ricain.  Pr^c^d^  d'une  No- 
tice sur  rid^ographie  des  Peaux  Rouged 
Par  Em.  Domenech.  Ouvrage  public  sous 
les  auspices  de  M.  le  Minbtre  d'Etat  de  la 
Maison  dc  PEmperemr."  . 

Its  puWcadonia  said  to  faavo  oott  joyooo 
fraiicB* 


Opefiin^  With  sn  mtrWoctbry  chspter  <!©• 
scribing  the  various  Mexican  pictured  bmm- 
uscripts  referred  to  by  Boturini,  Lord 
KingsboitHigh,  Bullock,  and  Aubin,  the  au- 
thor sUtes  that  the  work  of  Mr.  School- 
craft, published  under  the  auspices  of  th* 
Government  of  the  United  States,  eotttains 
copies  of  numerous  fragmentary  inscr^ 
tions,  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  Noith 
American  Indians,  as  also  "a certain  «un- 
ber  df  their  songs,  geographical  na^  le- 
gends, pictographs,  and  other  ideographle 
productions  of  the  redskins ;  and  from  thk 
we  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  die  In- 
dians had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  pro- 
cKioe  a  manuscript  of  any  considerable 
length,  for  none  had  as  yet  ever  been  dis- 
covered." 

This  conclusion,  and  the  further  result- 
that  the  Indians  possessed  no  knowledge 
sofBdent  to  produce  such  a  MS. — reached 
by  generations  of  scholars  who,  like  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  knew  their  Indian  well,  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  warn  M.  Domenech 
off  the  premises.  He  continues :  **  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  library  in  Paris  an  impor- 
tant manuscript  traced  by  the  hand  of  sorat 
sachem  initiated  in  all  the  secret  institutions 
of  his  tribe.  (!)  Nevertheless,  this  came  to 
pass.  The  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  for  Ibng 
years  past,  possesses  a  MS.  volume  cata-^ 
logued  '  Book  of  the  Savages.*  And  this 
volume  wa9  produced  by  the  savages  of 
New  France.  The  Marquis  of  Paulmy, 
its  previous  owner,  must  have  received  It 
from  some  returning  traveller,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  with  any  certainty 
the  antecedent  history  of  thb  '  Book.*  It  is 
a  collection  of  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  in- 
termingled with  letters  and  numerals,  draw* 
with  great  rudeness  and  simplicity  in  black 
ahd  red  lead-pencil  on  paper  of  Canadian 
manufecture,  of  which  there  are  144  leaves 
(small  quarto),  much  stained  and  injured  by 
sea  water. 

"  This  MS.  was  mentioned  to  us  as  a  very 
curious  monument,  and  perhaps  unique  in 
<he  world.*'  Here  follow  details  as  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  publication  df 
this  "  curious  monument."  ■ 

**  A  more  rare  and  mngubnr  manuscript 
than  this,'*  continues  M.  Dcraienech,  **  has 
never  been  published."  We  are  fully  of 
the  same  opii^ion.  "  We  do  not  pretend  to 
give  a  translation  of  it — that  would  hardly 
be  possible  with  the  meagre  knowtodge 
poatewed  concemhig  the  pictqgtaphy  of  the 
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rodskins.  Nevertheless  we  are  able,  we 
think,  to  explain  not  only  the  subject  of  the 
MS.,  but  of  a  large  number  of  its  hiero- 
glyphics." Here  we  have  a  learned  cop- 
ter on  American  inscriptions  and  the  pic- 
tography of  the  redskins,  which  credits  our 
savages  with  an  amount  of  picto^phic 
science  of  which  they  never  dreamed.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  explain,  page  by 
page,  or  plate  by  plate,  the  hidden  meaning 
c£  their  pictures  and  hieroglyphics,  and 
makes  the  most  astounding  revelations  of 
their  teachings  in  theology,  cosmogony, 
mythology,  mysticism,  and  religious  rites. 
We  have  not  the  heart  to  reproduce  in 
their  earnest  enthusiasm  of  language  some  of 
these  remarkable  explanations,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  any  one  could  for  a 
moment  see  in  these  so-called  drawings  any- 
thing else  than  what  they  really  are,  that  is 
to  say,  the  senseless  scribbling  and  scratch- 
ing of  some  ignorant  German  school -boy. 
*'The  drawings  are  made,*'  says  Mr.  Do- 
menech,  "with  rudeness  and  simplicity." 
They  are,  indeed,  except  that  the  juvenile 
artist  shows  himself  to  be  m  dirty  little 
scamp.  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  title, 
**  Book  of  the  Savages,"  it  maybe  remarked 
that  from  the  beginnii)g  to  the  end  of  the 
plates  there  is  not  a  single  object  charac- 
teristic of  Indian  life,  and,  in  like  manner, 
there  is  not  a  solitary  sketch  which  does  not 
represent  something  belonging  to  civilized 
life.  We  find  in  it  neither  deer,  bear,  eagle, 
tomahawk,  lodge,  spear,  bow,  nor  arrow. 
The  few '  animals  drawn  are  purely  do- 
inestic  All  the  human  figures  are  designed 
after  the  orthodox  juvenile  style  of  art — a 
small  round  mark  for  a  head,  a  larger  ope 
for  the  body,  and  two  small  strokes  for  Kgs 
and  feet  Many  of  these  figures  have 
swords  or  guns ;  the  schoolmaster  is  seen 
with  his  class  of  pupifs,  his  whip  figures 
constantly,  and  the  youBg  artist  appears  to 
revel  in  pictures  of  its  very  local  applica- 
tion. Arabic  numerals  appear  on  almost 
every  page,  and,  in  the  plainest  German 
handwriting,  are  frequent  such  words  a^ 
if^ft  i^^t  gr$ater,  Friday^  high^^  not  w^ll^ 
honeyy  Arma^  John^  Maria,  For  sausages, 
the  young  arnst  appears  to  have  had  an 
irrepressible  passion.  Again  and  ag^^n  he 
inscribe^  wurst  on  his  pages.  Think  of  "  a 
sachem  initiated  in  all  the  secret  Institu- 
tioiyi  of  his  tribe  "  consigning  ^o  mystical 
pictography  h^s  preference  for  sausage, 
and—"  untutored  Indian  "  a«  be  is-^lash- 
in|[  ofiT  such  in$piration  as  42,  x,  6S,  o,  5^ 
710^  60^  etc.!    Rude  sketches  of  school- 


houses  and  churches  are  represented,  at 
also  altars.  The  hidden  meaning  of  one 
page  appears  to  have  bafiled  M.  Dome- 
nedk  He  does  not  even  attempt  an  ex- 
planation. Two  figures  stand  facing  each 
other,  with  their  hands  clasped  on  the  place 
which  should  be  occupied  by  their  stom- 
achs. But  these  useful  adjuncts  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  personages  are  regularly 
*'  caved  in  "  from  the  chin  to  the  legs.  Near 
the  figures  is  the  key  to  the  position  in  the 
expressive  words  Fast  Dc^,  M.  Domenech 
says  the  paper  is  of  Canadian  manufiicture, 
and  that  the  MS.  is  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Now  manufactures  was  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  French  colonists  in 
America  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  we  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  paper  mill  in  Canada  at  that  time. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  MS.  has 
not  a  single  trace  of  Indian  life.  There  is 
not  even  anything  distinctively  American 
about  it,  and  i(  the  plates  fairly  reproduce 
the  writing,  which  we  presume  they  do,  we 
should  incline  to  believe  tha^  it  is  the 
scribbled  copy-book  of  some  tittle  eight- 
year-old  German  scapegrace  who  stood 
sadly  in  need  of  a  good  flogging  smd  a  les- 
son in  decency. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Boolf 
of  Savages,"  PetAoldt,  a  German  writer, 
published  an  exposition*  of  the  unforunate 
blunder. 

There  in&  an  explosion  in  Paris.  Sale  of 
the  work  was  instantly  stopped,  all  copies 
obtainable  were  suppressed,  and  libraries 
throughout  France  and  Europe  to  which 
copies  had  been  sent  were  pressingly  re- 
quested to  return  them.  We  happen  to 
know  that  the  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  replied  that  he  profoundly  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  return  the  book  just 
then,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  binder  with  a  mass  of  other  books, 
ana  could  not  be  identified  in  its  unbound 
condition.  Six  copies  are  supposed  to  have 
come  to  the  United  States.  The  book  is 
very  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  copies  attainable  in 
Paris  and  London  were  bought  up  after  its 
suppression.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
notice  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Christem 
for  the  use  of  the  single  copy  in  his  pos* 
session. 

•  Das  Bach  der  Wildes  Im  LItihte  fhiniMacher 
dviKaation,  mit  Probea  au»  dem  in  Paris  als  *'  Mann- 
■crit  pictosraphique  Americain"  vertiAntbchta^ 
ai^jerbiadif  ei^as  <>attttch-<wfriV«<wchep  1^ 
ttnrilldsr  JungtOi 
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—  The  bore  b  »o  formidaUe  a  member 
of  society,  and  so  frequently  encountered  in 
it,  that  he  most  naturally  incurs  much  an- 
tipathy and  obloqsy ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
danger  that  a  portion  of  these  may  be  vbited 
on  comparatively  innocent  persons,  because 
the  popular  conception  of  a  bore  b  not  very 
di^nct  A  vague  general  impression  pre- 
vails that  all  people  in  any  way  socially  disa- 
greeable nuy  be  classed  as  bores.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  try  if  we  cannot  hit  the  differentia 
(in  logical  phiase)  of  the  species,  the  essen* 
tial  and  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  bore 
proper.  Let  us  begin  by  a  negative  process 
of  elimination.  A  man  is  nut  mecessarily  a 
bore  because  he  engrosses  the  conversation. 
Macaulay  would  do  this,  and  Whewell ;  in 
£act,  they  could  hardly  help  doing  it  Nor 
does  mere  length  of  discourse  make  a  bore. 
We  have  known  a  lady  to  talk  fifty  minutes 
on  a  stretch  without  boring  her  visitor ;  if 
he  timed  her  on  the  sly,  it  was  only  from 
curiosity,  not  from  ennuL  It  is  not  arro- 
gance and  Vernon- Harcourtism  that  make 
a  man  a  bore.  Some  men  are  ex  0fficio^ 
as  it  were,  arrogant ;  those  who  have  be- 
longed to  the  **  Skull  and  Bones "  society 
at  Yale  College  for  instance,  and  those  who 
hold  important  positions  on  popular  news- 
papers. Yet  some  of  these  persons  are  very 
amusing,  amd  if  "  Historicus  *'  himself  has 
recently  earned  the  reputation  of  a  bore,  he 
must  be  greatly  changed  since  the  Nebulous 
Person  knew  him  in  his  younger  days.  It 
is  hot  silliness  or  stupidity.  Some  silly 
people  are  extremely  entertaining,  and  some 
stupid  people,  who  have  just  wit  enough  to 
hold  their  tongues,  are  very  good  company 
at  times.  It  is  not  even  ineptitude,  a  want 
of  taste  and  taot,  and  knowledge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things.  There  is  a  distinguished 
clerical  and  literary  &mily,  whose  members, 
male  and  female,  are  models  of  ineptitude, 
yet  few  of  them  are  bores,  t.tv^  some  of  them 
possess  remarkable  powers  of  social  amuse- 
ment And  when  we  further  remark  that 
the  boring  potentiality  is  subjective  as  well 
as  objective — in  other  words,  that  he  who  is 
a  bore  to  one  may  net  be  a  bore  to  another 
—the  subject  becomes  slightly  complicated. 
There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  and 
habits  which  mav  safely  be  pat  down  as  of 


the  essence  of  borishness ;  and  most  of  those 
which  we  have  mentioned  have  become  so 
under  certain  contingencies  and  laodlfica- 
tiona.  The  fool  positive^  that  is,  the  maa 
who  will  persist  in  making  stupid  remarks, 
is  necessarily  a  bore.  So  is  he  who  makes 
a  business  of  pertinaciously  propounding 
commonplaces  as  if  they  were  brilliant 
discoveries.  Item^  he  who  always  starts  the 
wrong  subject  to  his  hearers,  or  his  subject 
to  the  wrong  hearers,  detailing  theatrical 
scandals  to  a  company  of  grave  professon, 
or  quoting  Latin  or  talking  metaphysics  to  a 
company  of  fashionable  young  ladies.  This 
sort  of  ineptitude  flourishes  much  in  Boston, 
wherefore  Boston's  reputation  savors  of  the 
bore.  Finally,  longwindedness  is  a  frequent 
and  unerring  sign  of  the  bore.  His  conver- 
sation need  not  be  loud  or  engrossing ;  he 
submits  to  frequent  interruptions  without 
permanently  yielding  the  floor.  Men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  he  goes  on  for- 
ever. And  this  explains  our  national  repo* 
tation  as  bores.  Much  steady  talk  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  free  constitutional  government, 
and  the  more  democratic  the  govern- 
ment, the  more  need  of  talk.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  very  few  professional  politicians 
or  lawyers  have  time,  inclination,  and  capa- 
city to  extract  the  quintessence  of  their 
thoughts  on  any  subject;  and  secondly,  if 
they  did  so,  a  weaker  impression  would  be 
produced  on  the  popular  mind  than  is  now 
made  by  frequent  repetition  and  diffuse  il- 
lustration. If  you  could  achieve  the  Ken- 
tucky desideratum  of  "  biling  all  h — ^1  down 
to  a  half  pint/*  the  patient  would  not  swallow 
the  dose.  Hence  a  national  habit  of  pro- 
fuseness  and  diffiiseness  in  speech.  We 
were*  on  the  point  of  forgetting  another 
reason.  "  Shop "  is  generally  a  bore  to 
those  who  are  not  of  that  particular  shop, 
and  most  of  us  have  our  particular  shop 
and  are  greatly  interested  in  it 

-»  Talking  of  bores  not  unnaturally  in- 
troduces Jenkins,  our  Jenkins — ^Jenkins, 
"Esq." — who  is  rapidly  attaining  the  pro- 
portions of  an  intolerable  nuisance.  We 
are  aware  that  we  cannot  claim  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  animal.  His  cousin,  \\, 
Jeiquin,  was  largely  around  during  the  lalo 
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French  Empire,  and  the  original  Mr.  Jen- 
ftios  was  a  thoroughbred  native  British 
product  But  M.  Jtnquin  was  wont  to  shed 
most  of  his  absurdities  upon  fashionable 
watering-places,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  —  Mr. 
^  Jeames  '•'  Jenkins— being  an  unmitigated 
flunkey,  confined  hu  attentions  to  a  select 
da68  and  kindly  let  "commoners"  alone. 
Jenkins,  **  Esq.,"  having  taken  unto  himself 
m  wife  like  himself  to  assist  him  in  the 
business,  most  democratically  includes  all 
MdeCy  under  his  patronage.  He  visits 
every  place  large  enough  ibr  him  to  spread 
in  ;  but  at  Washington  he  is  in  his  espedal 
glory.  If  a  private  gentleman  there  entertains 
half  a  dozen  friends  at  dinner,  the  startling 
fiu:t  is  immediately  recorded  in  print  Gov- 
ernment officials,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
leading  Senators,  etc,  are  of  course  regular 
/iices  de  risisiatue^  to  '  cut  and  come  again.'* 
Let  one  of  them  cross  the  street  with  a  lady, 
and  down  go  both  their  names  in  the  note- 
book of  Jenkins.  Washington,  however,  it 
may  be  urged,  is  but  a  small  town  after  all. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  our  great  metrop- 
olis, which  supports  a  paper  published  on 
purpose  to  tell  an  anxious  world  that  Mrs. 
Jones  has  returned  to  town,  that  Mr.  Brown 
sent  a  bouquet  to  Miss  Smith,  and  that 
young  Mr.  Robinson  (like  David  in  ihis  re- , 
spect  only)  took  a  sling  at  an  early  hour  last 
Sunday  morning  ?  One  hardly  knows  which 
is  more  an  object  of  legitimate  surprise,  the 
pleasure  whieh  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  take 
in  learning  that  -persons  whom  they  do  not 
know,  and  have  perhaps  never  seen,  are  at 
some  place  where  their  presence  or  absence 
does  not  make  the  slightest  difference,  or 
the  pleasure  which  Brown,  Jones,  and  Rob- 
inson derive  from  seeing  their  names 
printed.  When  Castlereagh  appeared  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  without  a  single 
decoration,  while  all  the  other  diplomatists 
were  beplastcred  with  orders,  Talleyrand 
observed  that  his  want  of  any  mark  of  dis- 
tinction was  iien  tUstinguL  Those  fashiona- 
bles, or  would-be  £uhionables,  who  do  not 
•ee  their  names  in  the  papers,  may  take 
comibrt  from  the  application  of  this  remark. 

—  Lbcturrrs  and  speakers  in  general  are 
apt  to  complain  of  newspaper  reporters  for 
taking  strange  liberties  with  them,  and  dis- 
torting their  sentiments  or  phrases.  The 
diarge  fs  not  without  foundation ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  re- 
porter oi^en  does  the  speaker  a  kindness  by 
MoJtting  blunders  that  would  expose  him 
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to  general  ridicule.  Only  the  other  day  a 
United  States  Senator  made  Pericles  figure 
in  the  Puiiic  war.  Most  of  the  newspaper 
reporters  charitably  omitted  that  part  of  his 
discourse ;  and  on  this  occasion  at  least  a 
carpenter's  work  proved  none  the  worse 
for  a  little  tinkering. 

—  Wb  fear  comparative  philology  is  like- 
ly to  make  an  addition  to  the  long  list  oi 
good  things  that  have  been  overridden  and 
run  into  the  ground.  It  promoted  not  only 
the  study  of  languages,  but  ethnology  and 
various  branches  of  higher  criticism;  the 
mere  fact  of  its  being  called  a  scUnct 
tempted  many  who  otherwise  would  have 
sbunued  any  approach  to  the  humanities. 
Bl:  in  an  evil  hour.  Max  Miiller  in  England 
and  Professor  Haldeman  here,  and  sundry 
other  philologists,  thought  proper  to  pro- 
claim, with  some  unnecessary  ostentation, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  talk  and  write 
about  many  languages  which  they  did  not 
know.  Truth  before  everything,  no  doubt ; 
but  did  the  interests  of  truth  demand  so 
open  an  acknowledgment  ?  Was  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  their  imposing  on 
others  or  incurring  the  reproach  of  charla- 
tanism themselves  \  We  think  not  Sup- 
pose I  say, "  In  Russian  the  character  like  a 
reversed  R  expresses  the  sounds  ah  and^Ai." 
In  making  this  assertion  I  do  not.  assume 
any  complete  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language.  My  etymological  acquaintance 
with  it  may  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  candidate  for  a  diplomatic  post, 
whose  vocabulary  was  limited  to  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  St  Petersburg,  and  who  w«is 
accordingly  reported  by  a  good-natured  but 
conscientious  examin.er  as  "possessing  a 
slight  practical  knowledge  of  the  language." 
The  largest  inference  that  can  fairly  be 
drawn  is  that  I  know  the  Russian  letters 
and  their  powers.  It  is  a  needless  humility 
for  me  (o  say  in  a  note  or  parenthesis,  "  I 
don%  understand  Russian,  but  I  happen  to 
have  picked  up  the  alphabet"  The  old* 
frishioned  scholars  did  know  the  few  lan- 
guages which  they  undertook  to  teach,  and 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  unmask 
and  expel  an  impostor.  ,  But  the  disciples 
of  comparative  philology,  fortified  by  the 
dicta  of  their  professors  and  leaders,  take  it 
(or  granted  that  a  smattering  of  three  or  four 
languages  and  a  semi-comprehension  of  a 
few  general  rules  authorize  them  to  rush 
iflto  the  most  recondite  and  comprehensive 
speculations.     The   latest    and   extremes! 
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ase  (if  the  reader  will  pardon  the  doobtc 
uperlative — we  have  seen  supremest  in 
►oetry)  is  that  of  the  murderer  RulloC 
This  old  sinner  sent  a  local  paper  two 
olumns  of  rubbish,  which  tHe  teamed  editor 
mblished  as  "of  ihterest  to  scholars." 
Lbout  as  much  interest  as  two  colunms  of 
J.  F.  Train  would  be  to  Mr.  Fish.  If  part 
if  a  deep-laid  scheme  to  counterfeit  insanity, 
he  letter  might  be  curious ;  from  any  other 
K>int  of  view,  it  was  mere  nonsense.  A 
ary  extreme  case  this,  of  course  ;  but  among 
\  different  class  of  persons,  intellectually  as 
rell  as  morally  different,  we  find  instances 
ufficicntly  disheartening.  The  impression 
B  rapidly  spreading  that  comparative  phi- 
ology  opens  a  royaj  road  to  learning,  and 
upplies  a  receipt  for  swallowing  a  language 
rhole,  as  it  were,  without  grubjing  through 
he  details.  Which  error,  like  most  errors, 
[as  a  certain  basis  of  truth.  Any  language 
tudied  intelligently  helps  the  student  to 
earn  some  other  or  others ;  and  it  is  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  scholar  to  study  in* 
elligently,  so  that  every  special  scholar  is, 
K)tentiaily  at  least,  a  comparative  philologist 
[*hen,  general  rules  of  transformation  come 
1  effectively.  Thus,  the  letter- changes  from 
^tin  to  its  immediate  descendants,  the 
Romance  tongues,  are  regular  and  well 
lefined ;  and  he  who  knows  Latin  can  learn 
hese  rules  in  a  few  minutes,  and  will  find 
bem  a  great  assistance  in  acquiring  Spanish 
nd  Italian  as  written  languages.  Yet 
ven  here  there  is  a  qualification,  owing  to 
he  number  of  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  even 
)rieiita1  words  which  have  forced  them- 
elves  into  the  Spanish  and  Italian  vocabu- 
tries.  But  our  new  lights  are  not  content 
rith  these  improvements.  Bringing  in 
ihonotype  to  their  aid,  they  maintain,  for 
istance,  that  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
nce  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem 
English  ;  if  only  a  few  troublesome  charac« 
BTS  were  changed  for  Koman  letter^  the 
rdinary  reader  could  master  the  tongie  of 
Ling  Alfred  at  once.  Perhaps  the"ordi- 
ary  reader "  is  a  mythical  personage,  like 
fiat  "sixth-form  boy,"  so  popular  with 
English  critics  of  the  last  geseration ;  but 
\king  him  according  to  his  natural  mean- 
ig,  as  a  person  who  has  never  studied 
inglo- Saxon,  or  Norse,  or  the  Lowland 
Icotch  dialect,  and  is  not  too  familiar  with 
rcrman,  we  should  like  to  try  him  at  a 
omewhat  later  stage  of  the  language,  rj5- 
loving  carefully  the  objectionable  charac- 
ers,  and  modernizing  the  spelling  wherever 


the  original  word  has  remained  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Whon  he  had  manrede  and  oath 

Tnkeu  of  lief  and  of  loih, 

Ubbe  dubbed  him  to  knij|ht, 

With  a  sword  full  swith  brifh^ 

And  the  folk  of  all  the  laud 

Bitaaht  him  all  in  his  band 

llie  connriche  every  del, 

Aad  made  kim  kiag  beylike  and  «t& 
— '*  Havdok  the  1 


We  scMpect  that  there  are  at  least  lis 
words  in  the  above  eight  lines  for  whkh  tin 
"  ordinary  reader  **  would  require  a  glossary, 
and  two  more  about  which  he  would  not 
feel  quite  easy.  And  what  would  be  say  Id, 
this  line? — 

Leyk  of  mine,  of  hazard  ok. 

And  all  this  is  plain  sailing  to  Henry 
III.*s  English  proc]amation  of  the  sarn* 
century  (the  thirteenth),  which  has  onlj 
been  correctly  h  anslaUd  for  the  first  tini» 
within  a  few  years. 

—  Dr.  Draper,  in  a  paper  in  one  of  th* 
summer  numbers  of  Thk  Galaxy,  mad« 
two  statements  calculated  to  rejoice  tha 
hearts  of  readers  and  contributors  of  "  Tha 
Englishman's  Magazine,"  and  of  all  dress- 
makers, and  to  appease  the  consciences  of 
many,  many  women,  viz. :  that  women's 
clothing  should  not  depend  from  ths 
shoulders,  and  that  corsets  are  proper  and 
physiologically  defensible  garments  or  ap- 
paratus. But  to  these  statements  nearly  all 
physicians  and  many  civilized  women  de- 
mur. Practically,  uncivilized  women  are  all 
his  opponents,  since  they  are  either  unclad 
or  apparelled  with  variations  of  the  Nora- 
Creina  fashion.  And  certainly  he  testifies 
of  a  harness  of  whose  fitting  he  has  no 
personal  experience;  as  certainly  there 
are  thousands  of  women  who  will  stanchly 
support  him.  "  Uncomfortable  ?  No,  in- 
deed. Why,  I  couldn't  live  without  stays. 
I  feel  all  falling  to  pieces  without  them  I 
The  discomfort  only  comes  from  their  being 
laced  too  tightly.  Mine  are  so  loose  ;  sec  1** 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  fingers  may  be  in. 
serted  under  this  "  persosal  Sing  Sing  "  (as 
some  one  lately  happily  termed  it),  or  it  may 
be  turned  slightly  from  side  to  side.  But 
only  place  the  most  flexible,  the  best  fitting, 
the  loosest  of  these  fabrications  of  steel, 
whalebone,  and  coutille  upon  a  savage,  or 
.upon  some  woman  like  to  a  sa  /age  in  that 
she  has  never  suffered  such  restraint,  and 
listen  to  the  outcry  that  will  be  made  !  Ths 
modern  coxset  is  certainly  an  miprovemenl 
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opon  that  of  our  grandmothers'  day.  That 
was  real  armor — almost  straight,  very  long, 
and  so  thickly  beset  with  whalebones  that 
•carce  on  ounce  of  flesh  could  round  into  a 
rebellious  curve — an  armadillo's  plating 
minus  the  easy  play  of  joints.  It  was  sufted 
to  no  human  creature,  unkss  to  a  poor 
Dutch  wotnan  who  by  dint  of  stacks  of 
woollen  petticoats  and  mysterious  bandag- 
ing of  her  waist  contrives  to  make  herself 
from  head  to  heel  straight  as  the  most  on- 
imi^ressible  bolster.  In  ^^the  present  cor- 
set recognizes  curves  and  depressions  in  the 
womanly  figure,  but  that's  only  the  freedom 
(d  a  bit  of  satin -jean  when  the  coercive 
steel  and  stout  whalebones  are  added  there- 
■nta  The  waistcoat  can  only  gain  shape- 
Hness  from  the  constant  fight  for  existence 
each  indignant  muscle  and  swelling  round 
must  maintain.  Ask  any  woman  of  active 
habits  and  two  grains  of  sense,  whether 
this  unequal  struggle  would  have  its  diffi- 
culties lessened  by  several  pounds  weight 
of  clothing  dragging  entirely  fi-om  the  hips. 
If  it  would,  then  whence  comes  the  delight- 
fill  ease  of  the  flowing  wrapper  ? — the  agility 
and  endurance  one  puts,  on  with  the  short, 
loose  dress  worn  in  "  camping  out**  in  wood 
afid  mountain  scrambles,  and  in  boating? 
What  do  artists  and  sculptors  say  of  this 
instrument  oi  peine  /orU  et  durii  What 
does  Lady  Duff  Gordon  say  of  the  lithe,  ex- 
quisite figures  of  the  Nubian  girls  ?  And 
what  first,  last  eloquence  is  in  our  own 
marionette  movements  and  bruised  fiesh  \ 
Dr.  Draper,  if  you  do  not  err,  how  dis- 
agreeable for  Nature,  ^nce  she  must  have 
done  so  world  long  and  wide  I 

—  The  misuse  of  H  by  Englishmen  Is  a 
common  subject  of  r«»mark  and  ridicule,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place 
are  not  always  accurately  understood  by 
Americans.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
same  persons  who  "  exasperate  the  Haitch  " 
where  it  should  not  be  sounded,  omit  it 
where  it  should  be.  The  H  is  prefixed  to 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  by  the  very 
lowest  class  iii  London,  and  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people  (including  the  "upper  middle 
dass  ")  in  some  of  the  provinces,  especially 
the  mano&cturing  districts.  The  omission 
of  the  letter  where  it  belongs  is  a  much 
more  respectable  failing,  and  not  all«g«ther 
foreign  to  the  very  best  society.  I'he  social 
^itkm  of  cuirs  and  velours  \%,  FVench  is 
MuU^avfp    To  Qok^  «  Imscn  (th^t  ^ 


souncl  a  final  consonant  before  an  inida} 
word)  improperly  is  a  cuir^  to  omit  it 
wrongfully  a  velours^  by  a  very  natural 
metaphor  firoro  the  respective  hardness  and 
softness  of  the  pronunciations.  I'he  ft>^► 
mer  is  the  height  of  vulgarity,  while  the  fa^ 
ter  b  rather  feshionable.  In  this  conned 
tion  we  may  remark  that  there  is  an  English 
letter  worse  used  than  H>  inasmuch  as  il» 
sound  threatens  to  disappear  firom  the  laiv- 
guage  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  . 
medial  and  a  final,  R  is  almost  silent ;  as  a» 
initial,  much  less  distinct  than  with  the  nor 
tions  of  Continental  Europe.  Only  Scotob- 
men.  Irishmen,  and  some  norttKountry 
Englishmen  sound  the  letter  fully;  most 
Anglo-Saxons  convert  it,  not  into  a  W,  as 
is  firequently  represented  by  comic  writers, 
but  rather  into  a  faint  breathing,  like  a  very 
weak  H. 

—  Whatever  shortcomings  may  bs 
charged  upon  Washington,  it  still  retains  it» 
good  reputation,  or  we  might  say  a  reality 
better  than  its  reputation,  in  one  respect.  It 
is  preeminently  a  place  of  excellent  dinners* 
Neither  the  wild  man  of  the  West,  nor  ths 
carpet-bagger,  nor  the  strong-minded  wo- 
man, nor  even  the  professional  aquarian^ 
has  been  able  to  destroy  its  hospitality.  Not 
sumptuous  and  showy  banquets  does  it 
provide,  for  there  are  few  houses  in  Wash- 
ington besides  the  White  House  which  ca» 
seat  even  twenty  guests  comfortably;  not 
the  thirteen  courses  and  Roman  punch 
style  of  business,  but  cosy  little  spreads  of 
firom  six  to  ten,  with  the  male  element  pre- 
dominating. And  where  the  other  element 
is  present  in  fbll  force,  it  offers  no  ^hin- 
drance to  festivity.  There  is  really  much 
wisdom  in  the  women  of  Washington. 
They  are  content  with  very  little  finery  and 
very  little  dancing,  and  they  fully  under- 
stand that  **  man,  being  reasonable,  must 
get "  a  good  dinner,  and  that  if  it  comes 
to  a  choice  of  evUs,  better  "nothing  to 
wear"  for  the  wifSe  than  "nothing  to  eat* 
for  the  husband.  ^ 

>  —  Theke  is  a  good  suggestion  in  Seers- 
tary  Belknap's  report,  touching  the  arrange 
hig  and  publishing  of  the  military  docu* 
racnts  received  during  the  civil  war, 
now  on  file  in  his  department  AU  ths 
valuable  records  of  thb  war  are  stored  away 
in  the  rickety  old  structures  occopi^d  by 
the  War  Departmeat,    "  Records,"  says tbs 
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Secretaiy, "  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, exposed  to  fire  in  buildings  easily 
destroyed,  are  in  constant  danger,  and  cannot 
be  stored  away  on  account  of  the  necessity 
for  their  daily  use  in  the  current  business  of 
the  Department  The  loss  of  the  records  of 
my  one  of  these  bureaus  from  this'  cause 
would  be  a  great  calamity,  and  their  preser- 
vation thus  far  may  be  considered  providen- 
tial" Surely  these  writings  should  be  put 
ihto  t3rpe,  in  some  shape,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
able ;  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  actors  in  the 
great  drama,  to  the  country,  and  to  history. 

Unhappily,  it  is  hard  to  stir  public  opinion 
fai  this  country  regarding  the  preservation 
of  historic  records  for  the  use  of  posterity. 
We  are  always  ready  with  the  Irishman's 
tnswer — "what  did  posterity  ever  do  for 
us  ?  "  An  American,  at  least  of  the  sort 
called  "live" — who  should  visit  Netley 
Abbey  or  Fountain  Abbey,  or  the  ruins  of 
Roslyn  or  Melrose,  would  probably  be 
•truck  with  the  thought  that  "that  institu- 
tion is  very  much  out  of  repair."  Riding 
in  the  cars  through  England,  now  and  then 
the  traveller  observes  a  patch  of  uncultivat- 
ed ground  on  a  hillside  which  is  planted 
and  trimmed  with  all  the  scrupulous  hus- 
bandry of  English  agriculture;  and  this 
bare  spot  is  perchance  the  site  of  an  old 
Roman  fort,  which  these  English  farmers, 
greedy  of  every  inch  of  soil,  have  left  un- 
desecrated  by  the  plough.  The  other  ex- 
treme regarding  historic  relics  is  the  pne  that 
characterizes  us  Americans;  and  our  records 
too  often  share  the  ^e  of  relics.  For  what 
we  have  of  historical  documents  within 
reach  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  a  few  so- 
cieties in  the  older  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
private  individuals  like  old  Peter  Force, 
whose  collection  of  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  Congress. 

The  British  burnt  our  archives  fn  1812  ; 
doubtless  the  Confederates  would  have  done 
the  same  in  1861,  had  they  got  into  Wash- 
ington. Let  us  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident  as  many  valuable  documents  as 
possible.  The  Swedenborgian  Publication 
Societies  in  this  country  and  in  England 
have  united  to  photo-lithograph  the  man- 
uscripts of  Swedenborg*s  works,  in  order  to 
preserve  them ;  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 


valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  th« 
Vatican,  in  tne  British  Museum,  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg, and  elsewhere,  also  photo-litho- 
graphed. Three  years  and  a  half  ago,  99 
General  Belknap  tells  us,  "  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  required  to  appoint  a  competent 
person  to  arrange  and  prepare  for  publication 
the  official  documents  relating  to  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  operations  of  the  Army  during 
the  war,  and  to  submit  a  plan  of  said  publi- 
cation and  estimates  of  cost  to  Congress  at 
its  next  session."  Exactly  why  this  plan 
was  not  carried  out  it  is  unnecessary  to  di»> 
cuss.  Enough  to  say  that  though  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  there  the  matter 
stopped.  Congress  is  now  asked  by  th* 
Secretary  to  revive  the  legislation,  and  to 
make  another  appointment  in  place  of  thm . 
one  that  has  lapsed. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  for  taking 
this  action  without  delay ;  if  our  war  reports 
are  put  into  print,  they  will  not  only  be  pre- 
served, but  distributed.  Copies  will  find 
their  way  into  all  good  libraries,  and  will 
awaken,  by  a  general  perusal,  comment  and 
criticism  never  so  valuable  as  now,  when  th« 
facts  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  actors. 
New  facts  and  new  suggestions,  too,  will  be 
brought  out,  to  make  clear  doubUiil  and 
disputed  points  which  otherwise  would  on* 
day  perplex  or  wholly  mislead  tht  future 
historians  of  the  war.  Nothing  is,  in  the 
end,  cheaper  than  printers*  ink — ^no  art  more 
worthy  of  increased  employment  than  "  th« 
art  preservative  of  all  the  arts." 

Most  of  the  so-called  "histories"  of  the 
late  war— especially  of  the  more  popular 
sort — have  been  written  without  the  aid  of 
the  records  just  referred  to.  They  have  been 
hastily  compiled  from  unofficial  accounts, 
from  telegraphic  stories,  from  the  romantic 
letters  of  special  correspondents,  or  from 
other  familiar  sources  of  newspaper  lit- 
erature. Indeed,  many  of  the  most  important 
records  to  which  the  Secretary  refers  were 
intentionally  kept  unpublished  during  the 
war,  while  others  were  neglected  in  the  ever- 
shifting  fortunes  of  the  military  situation^ 
which  concentrated  attention  not  on  what 
was  past,  but  on  what  was  to  come.  In  its 
legislation  about  larger  matters  Congress 
will  do  well  not  to  pass  by  this  urgent  sug^ 
gestion  of  Secretary  Belknap. 


Tk£  friends  of  Mr.  Clemens  {\fark  Twain)  wiH  share  onr  regret  that  the 
sudden  and  alarming  illness  of  his  wife  deprives  us  this  month  of  his  usuai 
camtrikutioH  to  ^' The  Galaxy^  ^ 
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VOL  XL— APRIL,  1871.— No.  4. 
LADY    JUDITH: 

A    TALE    OF    two    CONTINENTS. 
By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  •*  My  Enemy's  Daughter,**  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"LET  NOT  THE  SIN   OF  HER  MOTHER  BE  BLOTTED  OUT." 

ANGELO  left  Lady  Judith  that  night  with  a  heart  which  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  wonder  and  his  gladness.  He  had  long  be- 
lieved that  his  love  for  Isolind  and  their  unspoken  pledge  and  betrothal  would 
be  bitterly  resented  by  his  benefactress.  He  was  prepared  to  bear  Lady  Ju- 
dith's  anger — nay,  that  he  heeded  little  in  comparison.  He  was  prepared  to  bear 
even  the  knowledge  that  he  must  forever  rank  in  her  mind  as  one  of  the  most 
ung^teful  of  human  creatures.  All  this,  however,  he  would  have  borne.  There 
was  somethinfi:  in  the  nature  of  tlie  young  man  which  made  love — true,  recipro- 
cal, and  passionate  love — sacred  to  him.  He  would  have  renounced  all  the 
world,  borne  all  the  world's  wrath  and  censure  for  Isolind,  because  he  loved  her ; 
more  than  that,  he  would  have  felt  that  he  was  not  obeying  a  passion,  but  fol- 
lowing a  sacred  and  divine  principle. 

But  the  one  being  on  earth  to  whom  after  Isolind  he  felt  himself  devoted 
was  Lady  Judith.  When,  therefore,  she  spontaneously  approved  and  ratified  his 
love  and  offered  to  assist  him  in  securing  its  object,  the  world  seemed  to  have 
hardly  anything  more  to  promise.  The  manner  in  which  Lady  Judith  antici- 
pated his  inmost  wishes  was  as  surprising  as  anything  else.  She  had  divined  his 
determination  to  be  independent  She  was  practical  and  clear-headed  in  every- 
thing she  undertook,  and  she  now  proposed  that  her  patronage,  or  guardianship, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  should  end  with  one  present  benefaction — that 
she  should  find  him  a  career  or  the  means  of  opening  one  for  himself.  That 
done,  let  them  be  friends '  hereafter  and  nothing  more.  She  would  have  liked 
Angelo  to  attempt  a  diplomatic  career,  and  had  quite  influence  enough  to  secure 
him  a  start  But  her  clear  good  sense  saw  decided  objections.  The  English 
diplomatic  service  is  essentially  aristocratic.  Angelo's  birth  would  be  terribly 
against  him.  Worse  still,  the  service  in  its  junior  grades  is  very  badly  paid. 
The  young  men  who  enter  that  career  are  not  supposed  to  want  money.  1 1  is 
part  of  aristocratic  policy  not  to  pay  the  junior  ranks,  because  thus  a  new  barrier 

Eotered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Shbldon  &  Company,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C 
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is  raised  against  the  entrance  of  clever  and  humble  young  men.  Angelo  as  an 
attacki  oiTL  diplomatist  could  not  support  a  wife  unless  by  means  of  her  fortune 
or  of  Lady  Judith's  generosity.  Lady  Judith  would  gladly,  oh,  how  gladly,  have 
been  generous  !  She  was  rich,  and  she  cared  nothing  for  money.  She  would 
have  been  delighted  to  remain  his  benefactress  always,  but  she  had  lately  begun 
to  learn  the  difficult  art  of  understanding  the  pride  and  principles  of  others,  and 
she  appreciated  the  young  man's  impatience  of  further  dependence.  Therefore 
she  proposed  that  a  consulship  should  be  obtained  for  him  in  some  French  or 
Italian  port,  his  knowledge  of  modern  languages  being  his  special  recommenda- 
tion for  such  a  post,  and  that  he  should  endeavor  to  rise  in  that  less  pretentious 
and  aristocratic  branch  of  England's  foreign  service.  She  would  like  him  and 
his  wife  to  remain  near  her;  and  anywhere  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy  she 
called  near.  But  she  made  no  conditions.  Her  desire  was  to  make  Angelo  in- 
dependent and  happy.  She  was  willing  even  to  part  from  him  wholly.  She  had 
travelled  far  in  self-development  lately,  and  had  learned  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  individuality  and  to  distrust  the  infallibility  of  her  own  will. 

**  I  have  spoiled  your  life,  Angelo,"  she  said — "spoiled  it  at  least  in  one  way. 
I  did  not  see  that  to  be  a  lady's  page  is  hardly  the  best  business  for  a  man. 
Even  the  pages  of  great  ladies,  I  think,  were  expected  some  time  or  other  to  be- 
come my  lord*s  squires  and  go  to  battle  and  win  their  spurs.  Let  me  repair  my 
error,  Angelo,  and  send  you  to  battle  decently  armed  for  the  fight.  You  will 
win,  I  know — and  I  shall  see  you  sometimes." 

Angelo  could  not  speak.  He  could  not  say  what  he  wished.  He  wanted  to 
pour  out  his  gratitude  and  devotion,  to  tell  her  how  magnanimous  and  noble  he 
thought  her — in  his  heart  he  wondered  at  that  moment  why  her  husband  had  not 
adored  her — but  he  could  say  nothing  articulate.  He  kissed  her  hand,  she 
kissed  his  forehead,  and  then  he  left  her. 

Judhh  Scarlett  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed.  She  prayed  for  patience, 
and  strength,  and  light.  Ah,  this  woman's  li/e  was  all  prayer !  She  had  never 
taken  any  step  in  existence  without  asking  for  guidance.  She  had  never  con- 
sciously done  an  unjust  or  a  wrong  deed.  Yet  she  had  done  many  things  that 
were  wrong.  She  had  made  many  sad  mistakes,  and  now  at  last  she  began  to 
know  it.  Hers  had  been  a  hard  task  in  life — to  struggle  against  the  influence 
of  a  preud,  egotistic,  imperial  nature — a  nature  which  saw  things  only  by  \\&  owa 
light,  and  whose  first  instinctive  impulse  was  to  compel  all  other  natures  to  bend 
to  its  command.  Lately  she  had  begun  to  learn  a  better  wisdom.  It  was  bit* 
ter  to  her  to  part  with  Angelo.  In  a  strange,  inexplicable  way  she  loved  and 
honored  the  young  man.  No  one  else  had  ever  been  frankly  devoted  to  her  ; 
and  yet  no  one  else  had  ever  ventured  so  bravely  and  calmly  to  oppose  her 
wishes.  She  had  learned  not  merely  to  love  but  even  to  respect  the  prot^g^ 
whom  she  had  raised  from  beggary,  and  who  yet  loved  Love,  and  Duty,  and 
Right  more  than  he  loved  or  feared  her. 

So  she  had  resolved  on  a  new  and  final  sacrifice.  She  would  give  up  this 
loved  and  heaven-sent  boy,  this  son  of  her  affection,  this  brother  of  her  intellect, 
this  companion  of  her  occupations  and  her  mature  years.  She  would  give  him 
up  to  another  woman.  Only  God  could  know  what  that  sacrifice,  so  cheerfully 
made,  meant  for  Judith  Scarlett. 

It  somewhat,  but  not  much,  lessened  the  burden  of  the  sacrifice  that  Lady 
Judith  had  grown  into  such  regard  and  affection  for  Isolind  Atheling.  The  per- 
vading earnestness  of  the  girl's  nature  had  in  the  beginning  a  charm  for  her. 
She  was  attracted  toward  a  woman  whose  whole  conversation  and  conduct  pro- 
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claimed  that  the  humani  nihil alienum  was  the  essential  principle  of  the  one  sex 
as  well  as  of  the  other.  She  was  attracted  by  a  girl  who  did  not  acknowledge 
that  girlhood  gives  any  exemption  from  interest  in  the  great  purposes  and  duties 
oi  life,  any  more  than  from  its  sufferings.  In  Isolind  Atheling  she  saw  the  first 
woman — ^at  least  the  first  unmarried  woman — whose  principles  avowed  and  con- 
duct proclaimed  the  faith  that  common  human  duty  begins  and  ends  only  with 
consciousness.  There  was,  too,  a  freshness  in  Isolind's  manner,  a  fearless  ori- 
ginality in  her  conclusions  and  expressions,  which  had  a  special  zest  and  flavor 
for  Lady  Judith.     Therefore  Lady  Judith  made  her  a  favorite. 

Observe  that  Lady  Judith  was  given  to  making  favorites.  AH  women  are 
whose  capacity  of  love  has  not  been  developed,  or  if  developed  has  not  been 
filled  to  its  utmost  measure.  Catherine  of  Russia  might  have  been  one  of  the 
purest,  as  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sex,  if  she  had  only  had  a  Cosur  de 
Lion,  a  William  the  Silent,  a  Frederick,  or  a  Napoleon  for  her  husband.  Doubt- 
less the  same  causes  which  dispose  women  to  make  favorites  dispose  them  to 
quick  variations  of  mood  and  sudden,  strange,  strong  dislikes. 

Now,  however,  Isolind  Atheling  is  Lady  Judith's  favorite  en  titre^  and  for 
her  sake  the  aristocratic  and  high-bred  English  woman  accommodates  herself  to 
Judge  Atheling,  and — ^a  yet  more  difficult  task — finds  attractions  in  Mrs.  Athe- 
ling. The  Judge  himself  was  an  individuality ;  he  had  a  strong,  clearly-defined 
character.  He  was  all  goodness  and  charity,  and  he  had  much  knowledge, 
shrewdness,  and  observation.  But  his  wife  was  only  his  loving,  faithful  little 
planet  She  was  nothing  in  herselfl  Lady  Judith  nevertheless  constrained  her- 
self to  find  merits  in  Mrs.  Atheling.  Sh'e  wondered  to  herself  many  times  how 
such  a  woman  could  have  such  a  daughter  as  Isolind,  and  how  Isolind  could 
prove  herself  so  dutiful  and  devoted  to  such  a  mother.  What  was  the  mys- 
terious reason,  she  often  and  bitterly  asked  of  herself,  why  the  most  common- 
place women,  with  nothing  of  surpassing  goodness  about  them,  so  often  have 
affectionate  and  dutiful  daughters — and  she,  Judith  Scarlett,  who  was  not  com- 
monplace and  had  always  striven  heart  and  soul  to  do  her  duty,  must  have  only 
an  Alexia  for  her  child  ? 

"  If  /  had  such  a  daughter  as  Isolind  Atheling  I "  the  bereaved  woman  would 
many  and  many  a  time  whisper  to  herself.  How  often  had  not  poor  Alexia  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart  murmured  to  herself, "  If  I  had  only  had  such  a  mother 
as  this  girl  from  America  has,  perhaps — who  knows  ? — I  might  have  been  as  lov- 
ing and  obedient  a  daughter." 

Perhaps  Alexia  was  thinking  of  this  that  very  night  as  she  lay  perturbed, 
feverish,  and  sleepless,  beside  her  peacefully  slumbering  husband.  The  meeting 
with  Angelo,  the  talk  with  Isolind,  had  unsettled  the  poor  girl,  and  she  could  not 
sleep.  Eric  had  lain  awake  for  a  little,  thinking  of  several  things.  First, 
whether  Lady  Judith  would  soon  come  round.  Next,  what  on  earth  he  should 
do  if  she  did  not  soon  come  round.  Third,  what  a  confounded  nuisance  it  was 
that  his  new  poem,  "The  Mystery  of  the  Universe,"  was  not  receiving  prompter 
notice  from  the  reviews.  Fourth,  what  a  charming  creature  that  young  Ameri- 
can woman  was.  Fifth,  what  a'  puppy  and  cod  that  fellow  they  called  Angelo 
was. 

In  his  thoughts,  then,  was  there  really  no  memory  whatever  of  the  dark-eyed 
passionate  child  who  had  given  herself  to  him,  and  who  lay  by  his  side  ?  Oh, 
yes !  He  had  thought  several  times  what  an  awful  sell  it  would  be  if  Lady 
Judith  should  actually  not  come  round,  and  should  positively  leave  him  with 
Alexia  clung  on  to  him ;  and  he  had  thought  nK>re  than  once  that,  despite  all 
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his  artistic  taste  in  dressing  her,  Alexia  looked  nothing  when  compared  with 
that  splendid  girl  from  New  York.  Therefore  Eric  could  not  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  wife — ^his  wife,  who  when  at  last  he  fell  asleep  hung  over  him 
and  gazed  in  rapture  at  his  face  and  his  curls  as  the  £aiint  moonlight  showed 
them,  and  foncied  herself  like  one  of  the  women  m  story  with  whom  a  god  had 
fallen  in  love,  and  whom  he  had  adnvitted  to  his  bed. 

Next  day,  as  early  as  might  well  be  done,  Angelo  hastened  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  Athelings.  They  lived  in  pleasant  quarters  near  Eaton  Square,  and  the 
distance  from  Lady  Judith's  was  not  great.  But,  early  as  he  was,  the  Athelings 
had  already  gone  out  They  were  seeing  London  in  all  its  nooks  and  comers, 
as  Londoners  never  do.  They  would  endure  an  hour's  jostling  in  Eastcheap,  just 
because  once  upon  a  time,  and  when  Eastcheap  was  not,  as  it  is  now,  all  insur- 
ance offices,  cheap  houses,  and  jewellers'  shops.  Prince  Hal  and  FalstafT  had 
drunk  sack  and  rattled  the  window-shutters  there.  They  had  gone  in  quest  of 
the  Soho  house,  where  De  Quincey  sought  a  refuge  from  the  cold  lap  of  the 
stony-hearted  stepmother,  Oxford  street  They  h  ad  wasted  ever  so  much  time 
exploring  Shore-ditch  until  they  found  out  Bevis  Marks,  where  Mr.  Swiveller acted 
as  clerk  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Brass.  They  had  looked  up  admiringly  to  many  a 
window  in  the  dull  squares  and  courts  of  the  Temple,  believing  that  in  chambers 
like  those  brave  George  Warrington  must  have  smoked  his  pipe  and  listened  to 
the  aspirations  of  his  friend  Arthur  Pendennis — that  in  yonder  porter's  lodge 
poor  Fanny  Bolton  must  have  smiled  and  sorrowed  and  been  comforted. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  half  the  delight  of  their  visit,  as  it  is  of  most  true- 
hearted  Americans  who  come  to  London,  and  who  set,  alas  !  far  higher  value  on 
most  of  London's  literary  associations  than  the  Londoners  do.  Show  me  the 
born  Londoner  who  ever  walked  one  street  out  of  his  way  to  see  any  spot  which 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  or  Fielding,  or  Addison,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray 
had  made  sacred ! 

Isolind  and  her  people  had  gone  out,  then,  this  morning,  on  some  exploring 
expedition.  They  had  of  course  little  notion  of  an  early  visit  from  Angelo. 
Isolind  certainly  had  no  such  hope,  or  the  dearest  associations  of  London  streets 
would  have  been  powerless  to  draw  her  out  of  doors.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  she  had  gone  out  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Angelo  ;  for  she  was  resolved  some 
time  that  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Judith,  and  there  was  at  least  a  chance  of 
finding  him  there.  Of  course,  too,  no  girl  in  love  ever  goes  out  in  a  city  where 
her  lover  happens  to  live  without  the  hope  of  seeing  him  at  every  street  corner. 
Observe  the  palpitating  hopes  and  desires  of  Miss  Austen's  heroines  in  London 
and  Bath ;  and  Miss  Austen's  heroines  are  surely  the  most  charming,  sweet,  and 
womanly  cluster  of  women  known  to  the  world  since  Shakespeare  drew  Imogen 
and  Beatrice — since  Cervantes  painted  Dorothea  and  the  Duchess. 

Isolind's  eyes  sought  for  Angelo  at  every  turning ;  but  they  found  him  not. 
He  had  gone  to  look  for  her,  had  heard  that  she  and  her  people  were  gone  out 
driving — knew  what  one  of  Judge  Atheling's  exploring  expeditions  meant — and 
went  disappointed  and  restless  into  Kensington  Gardens,  where  he  wandered 
through  the  glades  and  sat  near  the  Round  Pond,  and  was  quite  unreasonably 
discontented  and  aggrieved  with  fate.  When  a  man  has  believed  himself  hasten- 
ing to  the  very  threshold  of  felicity,  the  interruption  and  delay  of  even  a  pebble  in 
the  way  will  distract  him.  Angelo  was  as  anxious  and  impatient  because  he 
had  missed  seeing  Isolind  just  this  once  as  if  the  hour's  delay  had  opened  a 
new  gulf  between  them.  There  seemed  to  be  something  of  evil  omen  in  the 
delay  and  disappointment,  and  it  began  quite  to  vex  and  darken  his  usually 
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serene  mind.  Nothing  ever  wholly  banishes  the  tinge  of  superstition  from  the 
nature  which  has  any  of  the  Latin  or  Celtic  constitution.  A  young  Briton  or 
American  in  love,  and  failing  to  find  his  mistress  at  home  when  he  very  much 
wanted  to  see  her,  would  have  been  terribly  disappointed  doubtless,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  had  occasion  eveti  to  defy  augury ;  for  the  idea  of  any  evil 
augury  in  the  matter  would  never  have  occurred  to  him.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
Angelo. 

Being,  howeVer,  a  youth  with  an  earnest  and  practical  turn,  even  in  his  love- 
making,  he  felt  at  once  that  the  only  way  to  shake  off  the  cloud  that  hung  over 
him  was  to  go  and  do  something.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  to  see 
Alexia  and  endeavor  to  like  her  husband.  He  called  once  more  at  the  Athe- 
lings'  lodgings,  found  that  they  were  not  expected  home  until  six  o'clock,  and 
then  took  the  train  and  went  to  seek  Alexia. 

Meanwhile  Isolind,  having  explored  a  good  deal,  was  taken  with  a  not  un- 
natural desire  to  call  on  Lady  Judith.  Isolind  did,  indeed  greatly  admire  and 
look  up  to  Angelo*s  benefactress,  and  not  merely  for  Angelo*s  sake.  Lady 
Judith^s  sad  story  had  impressed  her  deeply ;  and  she  had  many  times  heard 
Mr.  Atheling  describe  tlie  strange  and  memorable  scene  which  he  witnessed  in 
Westminster  Hall  when  Lady  Judith's  husband,  so  soon  to  disappear  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  was  assaulted  by  Dysart  Of  late  Atheling  had  dropped  talking  of 
this,  and  when  he  and  Isolind  entered  Westminster  Hall  for  the  first  time  to- 
gether, and  she  wished  him  to  point  out  the  very  spot  where  the  meeting  took 
place,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  say  much  about  it,  and  gave  a  hasty,  vague  sort  of 
description,  and  hurried  on.  But  the  story  had  sunk  into  Isolind's  heart,  and  the 
strange,  romantic,  inexplicable  events  connected  with  it  threw  all  the  powerful 
charms  of  mystery  and  wonder  over  it.  Lady  Judith  was  in  her  eyes  the  heroine 
of  a  marvellous  story — the  typical  victim  of  woman's  wrongs  and  sufferings. 
Isolind's  heart  yearned  toward  her,  and  the  two  women  drew  gradually  close  to 
each  other. 

So  Isolind  gladly  gave  up  part  of  her  time  this  day  to  visiting  Lady  Judith 
She  would  have  done  so  even  had  she  no  had  hope,  as  she  had,  of  meeting  Angelo. 
>f  r.  and  Mrs.  Atheling  did  not  accompany  her,  but  they  promised  to  call  for  her 
after  a  while.  In  truth,  they  did  not  care  much  for  the  society  of  the  proud  and 
stately  London  lady.     Do  what  she  might,  her  presence  chilled  them. 

Isolind  foun^  Lady  Judith  seated  at  her  desk,  reading  letters.  Lady  Judith 
was  cordially  glad  to  see  the  girl,  and  came  to  greet  her  with  quite  a  warm 
smile  upon  a  face  that  just  before  had  been  very  sad.  Nay,  she  even  kissed 
Isolind,  who  blushed  somehow  at  this  mark  of  favor  and  afliection.  Our  Isolind, 
who  usually  passed  for  a  rather  stately  and  queen-like  specimen  of  womanhood, 
seemed  quite  girlish  and  slight  beside  the  superb  Lady  Judith,  who  petted  her 
and  even  caressed  her  as  if  she  were  something  mignonne  and  fragile. 

Lady  Judith  asked  some  questions  about  the  previous  night  Isolind,  not 
without  some  tremulousness,  endeavored  to  put  in  a  word  for  Alexia ;  but  Lady 
Judith  would  not  give  her  a  chance. 

•*  Have  you  seen  Angelo  Volney  to-day  ?  "  suddenly  asked  the  great  lady, 
looking  keenly  but  very  kindly  at  the  young  woman. 

**No,"  replied  Isolind,  crimsoning;  "not  to-day.  I  thought  perhaps  he 
might  be  here.    But  indeed  that  was  not  the  reason  why  I  called." 

And  then  she  became  a  little  embarrassed  as  she  felt  that  the  very  protest 
liras  itself  a  confession. 

Lady  Judith  smiled. 

^  I  thought  he  intended  to  call  on  you  to-day." 
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Isolind  looked  up  disappointed — almost  startled.     The  thought  of  Angelo 
nng  gone  to  see  her  and  failed  to  find  her  was  dreadful. 
*'  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  sorry,'*  she  began,  **  if  he  came  this  day,  of  all  days,  when 
were  not  at  home  since  ever  so  early  in  the  morning." 
Lady  Judith  kindly  laid  her  hand  on  Isolind's  and  said: 
"  My  dear,  you  know  what  I  think  of  Angelo  Volney ;  I  have  told  you  again 
I  again.     But  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  him.     Come,  tell  me.     We 
women,  and  alone ;  and  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  your 
ther.     What  do  you  think  of  Angelo  Volney  ?    Or,  rather,  how  do  you  feel 
^ard  him  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  again  into  Isolind's  forehead,  and  a  tremor  passed  through 
.     But  then  she  looked  up  quietly  and  met  Lady  Judith's  large  bright  eyes, 
1  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice  : 
"Lady  Judith,  I  love  him." 

"  I  knew  it,  dear.     Do  you  know  that  he  loves  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose — I  hope  he  does.    Oh,  indeed,  I  should  not  speak  as  if  I  affected 
loubt  him  I     I  know  he  does." 
**  You  know  each  other's  feelings,  in  fact  ?  " 

"Dear  Lady  Judith,  I  am  afraid  he  knows  mine.  I  am  afraid  I  took  little 
jble  to  conceal  them.  Was  that  unwomanly  ?  Would  an  English  girl  not 
'e  done  so  ?  I  am  not  a  prudent  and  pale-blooded  person,  and  I  fear  there 
times  when  I  think  as  little  of  propriety  as  of  punctuation.  From  the  mo- 
nt  when  I  thought  Angelo  cared  for  me,  I  am  afraid  I  was  only  too  eager  to 
him  know  how  I  felt  toward  him.  Indeed,  Lady  Judith,"  added  Isolind, 
h  a  bright,  irrepressible  smile,  which  glittered  through  an  equally  irrepressible 
r,  "  I  only  hope  I  did  not  show  him  my  heart  a  little  before  he  told  me  any- 
ig  about  his." 

Lady  Judith  sighed  faintly.  She  was  thinking  of  her  own  unloved  and  lovc- 
5  youth  ;  and  Isolind  knew  it  and  softly  pressed  her  hand. 
"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  not  much  of  a  matchmaker,  and,  indeed,  have  no  great 
>ulse  to  join  people  in  marriage  ;  and  when  I  did  try  to  do  such  a  thing,  I 
ed.  But  I  should  like  to  assist  you  and  Angelo.  I  think  you  are  worthy  of 
1.     Don't  be  offended  at  my  putting  it  in  that  way." 

**  Offended,  Lady  Judith  ?    What  higher  compliment  could  you  pay  me  ?     I 
I't  believe  I  am  worthy  of  him ;  but  Heaven  knows  I  will  try  to  be." 
"  You  are  at  all  events  the  only  woman  I  know  who  is  or  could  be  worthy  of 
1 ;  and  he  is  the  only  male  creature  I  know  or  ever  did  know  whom  I  should 
i  to  see  any  pure,  good  woman  intrust  with  her  heart  and  her  destiny.     You 
)w  that  he  is  poor — ^you  know,  of  course,  his  history  ?  " 
"  Oh  yes ;  he  told  me  all,  long  ago." 
Lady  Judith  smiled. 

"  I  knew  he  would  tell  you  all ;  but  was  it  so  very  long  ago  ?  You  met  him 
the  first  time — when  ?" 

"  Only  last  fall.  But  I  seem  to  have  known  him  always.  And  it  does  seem 
y,  very  long  ago  since  he  told  me  all  about  himself  for  he  went  away  imme- 

tely  after,  and  we  were  separated  for  several " 

"  Weeks,  I  believe,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  for  some  months,  Lady  Judith,  and  you  don't  know  how  long  it 

med." 

"  No,  dear,  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  and    Lady  Judith's  brows  con- 

:ted,  for  she  was  once  more  thinking  of  her  own  youth ;  "but  I  can  take  on 

ir  word  anything  you  tell  me.     Well,  then,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 
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"Alas  !  I  don't  know ;  I  doa*t  propose  anything.     I  wish  I  might ! " 

"  What  would  you  propose  ?  " 

**  I  would  just  find  out  what  As  wished  to  do,  and  I  would  propose  that  right 
stway,"  said  Isolind,  bursting  in  her  excitement  into  a  fl;uk  of  American  slang. 
Ev%tL  poetesses  in  our  day  will  now  and  then  help  out  the  effects  of  the  vernac- 
ular by  a  touch  of  slang. 

'^  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  you  had  better  wait  and  hear  what  he  says.  I  don't 
think  he  will  keep  you  long  waiting.  For  one,  Isolind,  I  will  do  all  a  woman 
may  do  to  help  you  and  smooth  your  way.  I  will  not  encumber  him— or  you — 
with  a  sense  of  obligation.  He  is  proud,  as  you  know,  and  he  will  not  care  to  be 
weighted  with  too  many  favors,  either  from  your  good  father  and  mother  or  from 
me.  What  I  would  do  for  Ar.gelo  is  not  the  question ;  the  question  is  what  he 
would  allow  me  to  do  for  him." 

**  He  has  talents,  Lady  Judith,  and  can  make  a  way,  and  we  can  wait.  I 
would  wait  for  him  until  he  thought  the  right  time  had  come.  I  would  wait  for 
him  until  my  hair  grew  white.  I  do  feel  that  my  soul  claims  him.  I  do  need 
faim.     I  do  love  him  1 " 

And  the  tears,  proud  and  glad  tears,  tears  of  love,  and  hope,  and  devotion, 
shone  in  Isolind's  eyes. 

Lady  Judith  looked  at  the  impassioned  girl  with  a  quiet,  kindly,  pitying  gaze, 
such  as  perhaps  the  worn  and  disappointed  veteran  may  give  to  the  enthusiasm 
o(  the  young  conscript,  or  the  sobered  and  gray- haired  penman  to  the  exulting 
confidence  of  the  ardent  literary  novice.  She  was  about  to  make  some  very 
kindly  and  encouragin^g  answer,  suited  to  Isolind's  condition  of  mind  rather 
than  to  her  own,  when  a  servant  entered  and  handed  her  a  card  on  a  silver 
salver. 

Lady  Judith  read  the  name,  and  an  expression  partly  of  surprise,  partly  of 
downright  pain,  showed  itself  on  her  face. 

"  Mr.  Robert  May,"  she  murmured.  "  What  can  he  want  ?  Can  he  have 
heard  anything  ?    Too  late  now  if  he  has,  and  I  care  nothing  I " 

All  the  old  bitterness  rushed  for  a  nrioment  back  into  her  heart  Perhaps  the 
contrast  between  Isolind's  young,  glowing,  and  confiding  love  and  her  own  pre- 
mature widowhood  and  desolation  helped  to  produce  the  sudden  emotion.  She 
thought  of  her  own  blighted  life  and  of  the  child  who  had  deserted  her,  and  the 
name  of  Robert  May  recalled  all  the  fading  sense  of  wrong  and  revived  the  ex- 
piring flame  of  resentment  against  her  husband. 

'*Show  Mr.  May  in,"  Lady  Judith  said  in  her  coldest,  clearest  tone,  all  the 
g^entleness  and  warmth  quite  gone. 

"You  have  a  visitor;  I  will  leave  you."    And  Lsolind  rose 

''No,  Miss  Atheling;  stay,  please."  Even  to  Isolind  her  voice  had  not  for 
the  moment  its  wonted  kindness.  ''  I  had  rather  you  were  present  Be  as  a 
daughter  to  me,  Isolind,  if  you  can." 

"^  Isolind  resumed  her  seat,  not  without  some  wonder  at  the  sudden  change  in 
Lady  Judith's  manner,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  have,  in  spite 
of  herself,  a  faint  awakening  perception  of  a  possible  explanation  as  to  the  rea- 
son why  Charles  Scarlett  had  not  loved  his  wife.  She  was,  however,  far  too 
generous  and  too  sincerely  devoted  to  Lady  Judith  to  allow  such  a  thought  more 
than  a  momestary  occupation  of  her  mind. 

Robert  May  entered,  Isolind  awaiting  with  some  curiosity  the  appeavance 
of  the  visitor  whose  mere  announcement  had  caused  so  much  agitation.  She 
was  fiUea  with  a  certain  blending  of  pity  and  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the 
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rect,  melancholy  expression  on  the  gentle,  worn  face,  and  the  snow-while 
if.  Robert  May  walked  in,  Isolind  thought,  as  if  some  ancient  picture  had 
spped  out  of  its  frame.  He  wore  an  old  black  velvet  coat,  rather  loose  for 
m,  but,  with  its  quite  unfashionable  and  ancient  shape  and  its  color  so  strikinj;- 
contrasting  with  his  white  hair,  giving  him  a  marvellously  pictorial  appear- 
ce.  Isolind  could  not  help  thinking  of  some  prisoner  who  had  been  confined 
the  Bastile  or  Chillon  and  suddenly  sent  back  to  the  living  world  when  his 
es  could  hardly  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  ways  and 
e  speech  of  men. 

But  Robert  May  found  his  ton<^ue.  Indeed,  he  hardly  waited  for  Lady  Ju- 
th's  formal  salutation,  but  he  be^an  at  once : 

**  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you  or  intrude  upon  you.  Lady  Jadith,  but  I  have 
ard  something  which  I  thought  it  right  that  you  should  know.     I  have  heara 
— Here  he  became  aware  that  there  was  another  visitor  in  the  room,  and  he 
opped,  rather  embarrassed,  and  then  for  the  first  time  saw  Isolind's  face. 

Had  he  seen  a  ghost  come  from  the  grave,  the  sight  could  not  have  wrought 
I  him  a  more  startling  effect.  A  light  of  wild  surprise  and  joy  came  into  his 
es,  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  The  two  women  gazed  at  him  in  utter 
Qazement     There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  and  then  May  cried  aloud : 

"Agnes  !  Agnes  Revington ! "  and  he  sprang  forward  and  clasped  both  the 
inds  of  the  astonished  and  now  pitying  Isolind. 

•*  It  tf  Agnes  Revington  I "  Robert  May  went  on  in  broken  accents.  **  I  will 
>t  call  you  by  that  villain's  name,  Agnes  !  And  you  have  come  back,  and  were 
It  dead  after  all,  and  you  have  come  back  to  clear  your  name."  And  he  darted 
quick  glance  at  Lady  Judith.    ''Tell  me—tell  me  all.'' 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  mistake,"  said  Isolind,  gently  withdrawing  her  hands.  "  I 
>  not  know  jrou*  I  don't  know  what  you  speak  of"  She  looked  at  Lady  Ju* 
th  with  inquiry  and  wonder. 

*'  You  are  not  quite  well,  Mr.  May,  I  fear,"  said  Lady  Judith  calmly,  and  with 
quiet  force  she  drew  him  away  toward  a  chair.  "You  have  heard  some  news, 
^rhaps,  which  has  startled  you,  ok*  you  have  been  reading  too  hard.  Pray  sit 
>wn  and  rest"  Lady  Judith  was  all  kindness  and  consideration  when  any  one 
ithin  her  reach  was  stricken  down  by  physical  illness  of  any  sort.  She  had  set 
>Wn  May  oti  a  former  occasion  as  a  man  of  feeble  character  ahd  excitable,  ner- 
ms  temperament,  and  therefore  was  at  once  assured  that  too  much  study  or 
»mething  of  the  kind  had  momentarily  shaken  his  intellect  "  Take  a  seat,  Mr. 
!ay.    This  young  lady  is  from  America,  and  you  do  not  know  her.*' 

May  sat  down  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  thus  hoping  lo 
ing  his  thoughts  into  coherent  order.     He  murmured : 

"  I  believe  the  boys  sometimes  thini:  my  brain  is  knuddled.  Heaven  knows. 
erhapS  they  are  right  What  could  have  hiade  me  forget  the  long  years  that 
tve  passed  since  poor  Agnes  vanished,  or  suppose  she  could  reappear  in  all  the 
oom  of  youth  ?"  But  here,  rising  from  his  chair  apparently  to  fulfil  his  mis- 
on,  whatever  it  was,  his  eyes  again  turned  upon  Isolind,  and  again  he  scruti- 
zed  her  fiaice  with  eagerness  and  wonder.  Then  he  turned  to  Lady  Judith  and 
lid  with  trembling  lips  : 

«•  In  God's  name.  Lady  Judith,  tell  me  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?" 

"That,  Mr.  May,  is  Miss  Isolind  Atheling,  of  New  York,  who  has  but  lately 
>me  to  this  country  for  the  first  time." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Can  I  be  really  decei^ng  myseif  ?  Young  lady,  may  I 
K>k  at  you  a  little  closer  ?  " 
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There  was  so  much  of  respectful  earnestness  in  his  manner  that  Isolind  was 
touched  by  it,  and  could  not  feel  alarmed  or  offended. 

^  Certainly,  sir,"  she  said ;  and  she  approached  him  with  fearless  cordiality. 
"  Perhaps  I  resemble  some  one  you  have  known.  But  I  have  never  seen  you 
before ;  and  this  is  my  first  visit  to  England." 

Hobert  May  gazed  into  her  ^stce  steadily  for  a  moment  The  gaze  was  so  in- 
tense and  eager  that  Isolind,  for  all  her  courage,  could  hardly  help  wincing  and 
coloring  a  little. 

Lady  Judith  looked  on  with  scornful  impatience. 

**  I  am  not  mistaken  I "  came  at  last  a  cry,  a  positive  cry,  from  May's  lips. 
"  Nothing  on  earth  shall  convince  me  that  I  am  mistaken  f  Young  lady,  where 
is  your  mother  ?    Alive  or  dead  ?    Speak  quickly  I " 

"  Alive  an  hour  ago,  certainly,"  Isolind  replied,  smiling. 

"  O  God !    Alive,  and  here  in  London  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  here  in  London." 

"  Mr.  May,"  said  Lady  Judith,  firmly  interposing^  "  I  think  I  can  hardly  allow 
you  to  cross-examine  this  young  lady  any  more.  She  has  been  very  patient  and 
good-natured  so  &r,  I  think.  Even  if  she  is  like  some  one  you  know,  or  if 
you  do  know  some  member  of  her  family,  there  is  hardly  any  occasion  for  so  much 
excitement  Pray  compose  yourself.  Have  pity  on  our  feeble  feminine  nerves, 
Mr.  May,  and  don't  alarm  us  too  much." 

Lady  Judith  spoke  in  good-humored  scorn.  She  despised  mental  weakness 
attd  eccentricity. 

**  But,  Lady  Judith,  pardon  me  ;  you  don't  know — ^you  don't  yet  understand 
It  can't  be  that  you  know  the  truth  and  yet  take  it  so  csdmly." 

^  Then  will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  truth,  sir,  and  let  us  have  an 'end  of  all  this 
wonder  ?  " 

**  Lady  Judith,  the  presence  of  that  young  lady  and  her  mother  in  London  are 
the  signal  fi>r  the  refutation  of  a  fbarful  scandal.  I  always  said  it  would  be  ex- 
posed and  refuted,  but  little  did  I  think  that  my  dearest  friend  w&s  herself  alive 
to  refute  it  I  presume  you,  Lady  Judith,  have  not  yet  seen  this  lady's 
mother?" 

"  I  have  seen  her,  Mr.  May,  many  times." 

^  Seen  her  I  Did  you  not  recognize— did  you  not  guess  who  she  was  ?  Why 
did  she  not  proclaim  herself?    Why  did  she  not  come  to  me  ?  " 

Isolind  meanwhile  could  not  but  remember  the  portrait  Chesterfield  Jocelyn 
had  shown  her  and  the  emotion  h6  had  expressed.  She  was  evidently  very  like 
in  hice  to  some  unhappy  Eiiglish  lady,  and  this  chance  resemUance  was  the 
whc^e  cause  of  so  much  confusion. 

**  1  think.  Lady  Judith,"  she  said  gently,  T  can  throw  some  light  on  this  little 
mystery.  This  is  the  secbnd  tfm^  my  &ce  has  proved  to  be  very  like  that  of 
some  lady  who,  I  believe,  lived  id  England,  and  was  very  unhappy.  In  my  own 
cotmtry  I  was  shown  a  portrait  of  her,  and  it  certainly  did  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  me.  But,  Mr.  May,  I  am  not  that  lady  nor  any  relation  of  hers,  and 
I  don't  think  you  could  make  anything  romantic  or  mysterious  out  of  mammsu 
Besides,  I  don't  resemble  her  in  the  lea^t'* 

For  the  first  time  during  the  discussion  Lady  Judith  began  to  listen  with  a 
dose  attention  and  a  quickening  pulse.  What  strange  and  ominous  sensation 
waa  it  that  seemed  to  send  the  blood  rushing  back  to  her  heart,  and  made  the 
air  ^w  misty  and  dim,  and  camsed  a  painful  tiagling  in  her  ears  and  a  thrill  in 
her  limbs  ? 
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Robert  May  caught  at  Isolind^s  last  words,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  he  ex- 
claimed : 

''Ah,  she  is  dead,  then,  as  I  feared,  and  the  lady  from  America  is  not  your 
mother !  But  you  are  her  daughter  as  sure  as  God  is  in  the  heaven  over  us 
all ! " 

Isolind  turned  pale.  She  was  about  to  speak,  but  Lady  Judith  interposed, 
and  with  an  immense  effort  at  composure  brought  out  the  words : 

''  Whose  daughter,  Mr.  May  ?  A  plain,  prompt  answer,  please,  without  any 
sentimental  outburst ! " 

"Agnes  Revington*s  daughter!  The  unhappy  Agnes  Dysart*s  daughter! 
The  daughter  of  the  purest  woman  that  ever  lived  and  suffered  I " 

"  Miss  Atheling,"  said  Lady  Judith,  turning  upon  Isolind  with  a  livid  smilt 
and  eyes  that  burned  with  wan,  unearthly  light,  "  do  you  understand  the  compli- 
ment this  gentleman  would  pay  you  ?  Forgive  me  if  1  sptak  a  little  plainly.  He 
is  anxious  to  believe  that  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  vile  and  wanton  woman — the 
daughter  of  an  adulteress— of  a  woman  who  left  her  husband  to  become  my  hus- 
band's mistress ! " 

"  No,  no  !  '^  May  almost  screamed,  "  the  daughter  of  a  suffering  victim ' 

"  For  whom,  and  in  whose  company  my  hi^sband  left  his  wife,  his  country, 
and  his  God!" 

The  scene  was  terrible  to  Isolind,  although  she  could  not  understand  it 
The  stern,  vindictive  earnestness  of  Lady  Judith,  the  wild,  emotional  demonstra- 
tions of  Robert  May,  gave  it  an  appalling  reality.  The  amazed  girl  looked  oa 
with  some  such  feeling  as  one  might  have  who  had  come  suddenly  on  an  awful 
incantation  scene,  the  dread  purpose  of  which  might  be  gathered  from  the  faces 
and  features  of  the  actors,  even  though  they  sang  their  wild  chant  and  shrieked 
their  weird  words  in  tone  and  language  unintelligible  to  commcTn  mortals. 

"  Disavow  the  compliment.  Miss  Atheling,"  said  Lady  Judith,  again  fixing 
her  gleaming  eyes  on  the  bewildered  girl,  **and  prove  to  this  excited  gentleman 
that  you  are  not  the  child  of  sin,  the  daughter  of  a  strumpet'' 

A  wild  ejaculation  broke  from  May's  lips.  The  word  had  stung  more  than 
the  lash  of  a  whip  could  have  done. 

A  servant  entered  the  room  bringing  some  cards. 

"  Show  thcmi  m  here,"  said  Lady  Judith.  "  Miss  Atheling,  here  are  your 
father  and  mother." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  murmured  Isolind. 

*<  They  will,  perhaps,  satisfy  Mr.  May  that  you  cannot  accept  the  vile  pedi- 
gree he  proposes  for  you  !     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atheling,  you  are  welcome  ! " 

The  big  Judge  entered  blinking  benevolently  through  his  spectacles,  and 
with  him  his  wife,  all  peering  kindly  eyes  and  shrivelled  cordial  smiles.  Isolind 
started  ftx>m  her  place,  ran  to  the  Judge,  and  drew  her  arm  through  his.  The 
manner  of  Lady  Judith  for  the  last  few  moments  had  been  terrible  to  her. 

At  once  Atheling  saw  that  something  strange  and  ominous  was  going  on. 
Not  so  his  wife.  She  began  some  gentle  compliments  to  Lady  Judith,  her  face 
still  puckering  over  with  smiles. 

"You  have  come  opportunely,"  Lady  Judith  said,  addressing  the  Judge. 
"That  gentleman,  Mr.  Robert  May,  has  set  up  a  claim  to  your  daughter,  whom 
he  declares  to  be  not  your  daughter,  but  the  child  of  a  dear  friend  of  has — ^an 
adulterous  and  outcast  woman  !  I  don't  suppose,  Mr.  Atheling,  that  you  usually 
carry  your  daughter's  certificates  of  birth  and  baptism  about  with  you  ;  but  you 
can  probably  satisfy  this  gentleman  that  she  is  your  child.  He  will  hardly,  I 
presume,  doubt  "Our  word  and  your  wife's." 
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A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  Atheling-s  face  and  a  mist  dimmed  the 
crystals  of  his  spectacles.  His  heavy  frame  quivered  with  emotion  of  pain  and 
pity.  He  pressed  Isolind's  arm  closer  to  his  side,  and  looked  down  at  the  gir^ 
with  affection  and  pathos  all  unutterable.  Mrs.  Atheling  quivered  and  shivered  ; 
she  hardly  knew  why  Lady  Judith's  excitement  grew  greater  every  instant.  May 
was  now  the  least  disturbed  of  the  party.     He  felt  confident  that  he  was  right. 

'*  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?'^  Atheling  sternly  asked  at  last.  His  impressioa 
was  that  the  white-haired,  earnest  man  might  be  some  emissary  or  accomplice 
of  Chesterfield  Jocelyn.  « 

"  The  oldest  and  most  devoted  friend  of  that  young  lady's  mother,"  May  said, 
in  sweet  and  gentle  tones.  "  One  who  would  believe  in  Agnes  Revington's  pu- 
rity though  all  Belgravia  had  ten  times  over  tried  her  and  found  her  guilty  !  " 

Atheling  regarded  him  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  a  sigh  : 

'*  Your  motive,  sir,  I  am  sure  is  good ;  I  guess  I  can  read  that  pretty  plainly 
in  your  lace  ;  but  I  wish  you  had  been  less  impulsive.  You  have  done  no  good, 
sir ;  you  may  have  done  a  dear  and  innocent  girl  much  harm  ! " 

"Then  he  is  right,"  said  Lady  Judith,  drawing  back  from  the  whole  group 
with  a  kind  of  horror.  "  The  man  is  right  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Atheling,  whose 
daughter  is  that  girl  there  ?" 

"  Lady  Judith,  I  am  every  way  grieved  to  say  she  is  not  my  daughter  nor  my 
wife's.  Nay,  Issy,  don't  faint  or  fall,  my  girl ;  you  are  always  the  daughter  of 
our  hearts  and  of  our  love-— clearer  to  us,  my  child,  than  many  real  daughters  are 
to  their  true  parents.  Here,  mamma,  come  and  support  our  child  and  comfort 
her." 

"  She  has  need  of  comfort,"  Lady  Judith  broke  in  fiercely.  All  the  bitterness 
of  her  heart  was  now  stirred  up,  and  she  thought  no  more  of  Isolind's  feelings 
than  the  soldier  in  the  heat  of  battle  cares  for  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy. 
*'  She  has  need  of  comfort  if  she  is  the  daughter  of  that  adulteress  !  Of  her^ 
my  God — and  perhaps  of  him  I  Give  me  an  answer,  sir.  Is  that  girl  the 
daughter  of  my — of  Charles  Scarlett  ?  " 

"  No  I "  cried  May ;  "it  is  impossible — I  say  it  isn't  true  !  If  ever  there  was 
a  virtuous  woman  on  earth,  it  was  Agnes  Revington ! " 

"  I  say,  sir,  speak,'  said  Lady  Judith  sternly,  appealing  to  Atheling.  "  We 
have  surely  had  mystery  enough  already ;  it  is  time  there  should  be  some  truth 
and  plain. speaking." 

"I  am  thinking  of  this  sweet  child's  feelings ;  Lady  Judith  they  are  more 
to  me  than  the  feelings  of  any  other  in  this  sad  business.  Isolind,  my  love,  this 
is  hardly  a  discussion  for  you  to  hear  I  Will  you  not  go  home,  child,  with 
mamma ;  and  I  will  presently  come  to  you." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  let  us  go,''  whispered  Mrs.  Atheling  to  Isolind. 

But  Isolind  had  npw  recovered  from  her  first  bewildering  shock,  and  felt  the 
simple  strength  oi  her  pure  womanhood.  She  stood  erect  and  stately,  still  lean* 
ing  on  the  Judge's  arm,  and  said : 

*<  I  will  stay,  dear,  thank  you.  I  have  the  best  right  to  hear  all  that  has  to 
be  said.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  only  fitting  that  I  should  hear  it.  I  am 
not  a  child,  but  a  grown  woman." 

"Once  more,  then/' said  Lady  Judith,  "I  have  to  ask,  whose  daughter  is 
this  young  lady  wholKis  been  presented  to  me  and  welcomed  in  my  house  as 
the  legitimate  child  of  virtuous  and  respectable  parents  .^" 

"If  I  desired  to  do  so,  Lady  Judith,  I  might  perhaps  evade  the  truth  by  giv- 
ing you  the  most  direct  answer  in  my  power.    You  ask  me  whose  daughter  is 
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this  girl.  I  could  say  with  perfect  truth,  I  don't  know.  But  there  are  strong 
evidences  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  unhappy 
woman  whom  this  gentleman  calls  Agnes  Revington.  I  suppose  he  means  the 
wife  of  Edwin — I  mean  of  Thomas  Dysart." 

"And  her  father?" 

"  Her  father  I  believe  to  be  the  scoundrel — I  mean  the  person  who  was  once 
Thomas  Dysart  The  other  part  of  your  conjecture,  Lady  Judith,  I  am  happy  to 
think  is  wholly  unfounded.  I  think  so,  I  believe  so ;  I  might  almost  say  I  am 
sure  of  it  God  knows  the  thing  is  sad  and  shameful  enough  without  that. 
Thomas  Dysart,  my  lady,  was  more  merciful  than  you.  He  never  suggested 
that  this  girl  was  not  his  own  daughter." 

"  Then  you  know  him — he  is  still  living  ?  " 

**  Me  is." 

**  Did  you  know  that  this  girl  was  his  daughter,  or  his  wife's  i  " 

**  He  told  me  so  himself;  he  laid  claim  to  her.  He  gave  me  no  proof  that 
would  amount  to  anything  in  a  court  of  law.  But  I  confess  he  did,  much  against 
my  will,  bring  home  to  my  moral  judgment  the  conviction,  or  the  strong  impres- 
sion at  least,  that  my  darling  Isolind  was  his  daughter." 

A  new  pang  of  grief  and  shame  passed  through  Isolind's  heart.  She  did  not 
need  to  ask  who  was  the  man  claiming  her  as  his  child.  She  knew  now  only 
too  well  that  it  was  he  whom  from  the  first  time  she  saw  him  she  had  dreaded 
and  disliked — the  adventurer  and  profligate  Chesterfield  Jocelyn. 

'*  But  I  had  heard  of  this  man  Dysart*s  death." 

"  Possibly,  Lady  Judith.  He  is  quite  equal  to  any  such  contrivance.  He 
lives,  however." 

"  And  his  wife  ?  "  Robert  May  sadly  asked. 

"She  is  dead." 

"  Ah,  I  knew  it !  I  kneW  that  if  she  were  anywhere  in  life,  she  would  find 
means  to  vindicate  her  fiime  and  that  of  her  child  !  " 

"  I  saw  her  laid  in  the  grave,"  said  Atheling  Solemnly ;  "  I  saw  the  sand  and 
the  sage-grass  of  the  prairie  opened  to  receive  her  remains,  and  closed  and  trod- 
den down  on  them.  At  least  if  it  was  she  in  whose  arms  and  on  whose  breast 
my  little  L^olind  lay  an  infant,  I  saw  her  buried  in  the  desert  But  I  know 
nothing  more.  The  woman  my  wife  and  I  helped  to  a  decent  burial  was  too 
worn  and  discolored  and  disfigured  by  sickness  and  toil  and  fear  and  suforio^ 
of  every  kind,  to  be  recognizable  in  her  last  moments  even,  1  should  think,  by  her 
own  relations." 

"  And  you  knew  who  this  girl  was — ^you  knew  who  her  mothier  was ;  and  yet 
you  kept  the  knowledge  to  yourself,  and  you  allowed  me — »w— to  receive  her  as  a 
friend — me  whose  very  blood  might  be  expected  to  curdle  at  the  mere  approach 
of  the  child  of  such  a  mother !  "  . 

"Lady  Judith,  Vm  not  saying  I  did  right;  I  don't  suppose  any  manner  of 
deceit  ever  is  right  or  can  end  well  anyhow.  But  1  thought  of  thfs  dear  girl, 
who  is  innocent  of  everything,  and  I  did  do  my  best  to  conceal  from  her  any 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  She  never  drearatMi  of  it  i  didn't  tell  my  own  wife 
what  I  had  found  out  lately.  She  nrast  forgive  ihe ;  this  is  the  only  secret  I  ever 
kept  from  her  since  our  marriage  ;  I  wanted  to  spire  her  feettngs  too  !  I  did  it 
all  for  Isolind  ;  to  save  her  from  undeserved  shame  and  from  contact  with  a  bad 
father,  who  only  wanted  to  make  money  out  of  his  claim  to  the  child  I  Heavea 
knows  the  amount  of  the  price  I  paid  to  him,  for  /  don't  know  it  yet ;  but  I 
don't  care  much  about  that    Yes,  I  did  all  that ;  and  for  her  sake  I  would  do  it 
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lII  a^ia.  And  please  to  remember,  Lady  Judith,  it  was  not  me  who  sought  you, 
but  you  who  sought  us — her  at  least ;  and  she  hadn't  sinned  against  you  any- 
way, and  she  is  fit  for  the  society  of  the  greatest  lady  in  your  land,  from  your 
Queen  Victoria  down." 

The  Judge's  voice  was  a  little  tremulous,  but  his  heart  was  very  firm. 

Isolind  withdrew  her  arm  from  his  and  advanced  with  unfaltering  step,  though 
with  drooping  eyes,  toward  where  Lady  Judith  was  standing.  Instinctively  the 
latter  shrank  back. 

**  I  don't  mean  to  approach  too  near,"  said  Isolind,  in  a  sad,  firm  tone — ^*'  I 
don't  mean  to  touch  you  ;  I  don't  blame  you,  Lady  Judith,  for  drawing  back.  I 
can  understand  your  feelings  and  make  allowance  for  them.  I  know  how  bitterly 
you  were  wronged,  and  I  did  so  admire  and  love  you  !  Oh,  forgive  me  that  I 
have,  though  not  meaningly,  caused  you  a  new  pang.  Think  that  if  your  burden 
is  great,  it  is  but  light  to  mine  !  You  have  only  suffered  ;  you  are  not  shamed  ! 
Oh,  think  what  this  blow  is  to  me  !  Think  of  all  we  spoke  of  to-day— just  be- 
fore this  " — ^and  Isolind's  voice  nearly  broke  down  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears — 
**  think  that  all  that  is  over  for  me  ;  that  I  must  renounce  it  forever — ^friendship, 
and  the  pride  of  womanhood,  and  hope — ^and — ^and — love— and  all  I  Think  of 
this,  and  as  you  are  a  woman  pity  me,  and  do  not  hate  me !  I  shall  always 
think  of  you  with  gratefulness  and  kindness." 

But  Lady  Judith  stood  pale,  cold,  and  unmoved  as  a  marine  statue.  Even  as 
the  beautiful,  proud,  humbled  girl  pleaded  to  her,  she  only  thought,  "  This, 
then,  is  the  face  which  blighted  my  life,  which  made  me  an  object  of  scorn  and 
pity  to  the  world.  Perhaps  such  pleading,  tearful  tones  won  mv  husband  to  be- 
tray and  desert  me." 

So  she  said  aloud : 

'•*  We  had  better  bring  this  unpleasant  scene  to  an  end.  Mr.  Atheling,  I  ask 
foi^no  further  explanations,  and  I  care  to  hear  none.  Your  story  is  romantic, 
and  may  probably  have  interest  for  Mr.  May.  It  has  none  further  for  me. 
The  one  fact  is  enough.  Miss  Atheling — I  prefer  for  decency's  sake  to  call  you 
by  that  name,  in  speaking  to  you,  1  hope,  for  the  last  time — you  are  only  to  be 
pitied,  not  condemned  in  all  this,  and  ^du  have  indeed,  as  you  say,  a  heavy 
burden  to  bear.  You  must  bear  it,  as  others  have  done.  But  I  tell  you  openly 
that  an  angel  of  light  with  that  face  would  now  appeal  to  my  sympathy  in  vain." 

Lady  Judith  touched  her  bell. 

Robert  May  crossed  the  room,  seized  Isolind's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips. 

**  Young  lady,"  he  said — and  his  manner  was  now  firm  and  dignified — "  have 
no  fear.  No  shame  will  come  on  you.  The  pure  fame  of  your  dead  mother  will 
yet  be  made  clear,  even  iu  this  house  !  I  was  sorry  at  first  that  I  should  have 
spoken  out  so  rashly  ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  now  ;  it  is  better  as  it  is.  The  truth 
will  be  macfe  to  shine  all  the  sooner." 

Atheling  drew  Isolind  to  his  side  again,  and  they  left  the  room. 

Robert  May  paused  a  moment.  *'  Does  your  ladyship  desire  to  hear  the 
news — if  it  be  news — I  came  here  to  tell  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  llAnk  you,  Mr.  May.  Quite  enough  of  revelations  for  one  day, 
I  thiak.  Ib  any  case  I  presume  it  comes  too  late,  and  it  can  matter  little  now 
even  if  I  should  never  hear  it." 

May  bowed  formally ;  she  bent  her  head,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  alone. 

May  overtook  the  Athelings  on  the  threshold  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the 
Judge's  arm. 
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"  You  must  not  blame  me  and  think  hard  of  me,"  he  said.  "  It  was  a  sud- 
den impulse  which  I  could  not  control.     You  can't  know  what  my  feelings  are." 

"  I  don't  blame  you,  sir,"  Atheling  replied.  "  You  couldn't  help  yourself, 
and  the  thing  must  have  come  out  somehow.  But  I  want  to  learn  several  things 
of  you." 

"  And  I  have  many  questions  to  ask  of  you.  Perhaps  we  may  come  together 
on  some  track.     May  I  have  the  honor  of  calling  on  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  happy — ^but  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  May,  I  would  rather  for 
many  reasons  " — and  he  glanced  at  Isolindand  his  wife,  who  stood  waiting  in  the 
street — **  I  would  rather  go  to  see  you  where  we  could  talk  the  whole  thing  out 
alone,  in  the  first  instance." 

"  Surely ;  surely,  you  are  quite  right.  Here  is  my  address.  Any  hour  of  day 
or  night  to-day,  to-morrow,  the  day  after — when  you  will.  Good-by,  sir;  good- 
by,  madam.  I  wonder,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone,  "  would  she  speak  to  me— caa 
she  forgive  me  ?  "  * 

"  Isolind,  my  love,"  Atheling  said,  "you  will  speak  to  this  gentleman — to 
Mr.  May  ?     He  fears  that  you  blame  him,  and  he  was  your  mother's  friend." 

Isolind  came  back  and  put  her  tremulous  hand  into  that  of  May.  Her  veil 
was  down,  and  he  could  hardly  see  her  eyes. 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said  in  simple  earnest  tones.  "  You  spoke  some 
words  for  which  I  thank  you  from  my  very  heart." 

Then  the  Athelings  entered  their  hired  brougham.  And  it  was  thus  that 
Isolind  left  Lady  Judith's  house.  So  high  and  bright  a  hope  in  the  noon,  so 
sudden  and  utter  a  prostration  in  the  afternoon,  had  surely  seldom  been  or- 
dained to  one  creature  even  in  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  woman.  As  the 
carriage  drove  through  the  crowded  streets  Isolind  seemed  to  herself  to  be 
passing  through  a  cold  and  silent  graveyard,  lying  wan  in  a  livid  dusk  ktid 
peopled  by  dim  and  melancholy  ghosts.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"LIKE  ROCKS  THAT   HAVE  BEEN  RENT  ASUNDER." 

Poor  Isolind  I  All  the  objects  and  idols  of  her  Hfe  seemed  falling  into 
ruins  around  her.  Her  love  and  her  pride  were  assailed  at  once.  Since  she  had 
come  to  know  anything  of  the  great  mysteries  and  trials  of  life  she  had  been  a 
devotee  of  the  purity  of  woman.  As  poetess,  as  dreamer,  as  thinker,  after  her 
own  fashion  as  woman,  she  had  profoundly,  passionately,  proudly  believed  that 
pure  womanhood  was  to  be  the  grand  redeeming  force  and  agency  in  modern 
society.  She  had  faithfully  believed  and  bravely  asserted — not  without  some 
peril  and  even  penalty,  as  we  have  seen — that  those  of  her  own  sex  who  endeav- 
ored to  find  woman's  redeeming  power  in  any  other  influence  than  this  were 
leading  womanhood  astray.  She  believed,  with  all  the  force  of  faith,  that  socie- 
ty was  to  be  regenerated  by  the  union  of  knowledge  and  purity  in  woman.  Not 
that  innocence  which  is  only  ignorance  refined,  but  the  noble,  sublime  thought 
of  purity  combined  with  intellect  and  understanding.  This  was  her  creed,  her 
dream,  her  passion.  And  now  behold  !  She  learned  that  the  mother  whose 
breast  her  lips  had  drained  was  a  hissing  and  a  by- word  to  the  virtuous  of  the 
earth.  Her  father  a  profligate  adventurer — a  man  whom  she  herself  had  once 
classed  with  Benedict  Arnold  and  such  like  ;,her  mother  an  outcast ! 

It  would  have  been  a  bitter  and  grievous  thing  merely  to  know  that  she  was 
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not  really  the  daughter  of  the  Athelings,  whom  she  so  loved — of  Mr.  Adieling  es- 
pedally,  whom  she  looked  up  to  with  all  a  daughter's  reverence  and  admiration 
as  well  as  all  da  aughter's  best  affection.  But  to  find  that  instead  of  Mr.  Athe- 
ling  she  had  for  a  father  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  ;  instead  of  sweet,  simple,  stainless 
Mrs.  Atheling,  a  woman  who  had  abandoned  her  husband  to  fiy  with  the  hus- 
band of  Lady  Judith.  Lately  she  had  looked  up  to  Lady  Judith  with  reverential 
pity.  She  had  often  thought  over  her  hard  and  cruel  fate,  and  wondered  what 
manner  of  woman  that  could  be  who  had  made  herself  the  accomplice  in  such  a 
deed  of  heartless  wickedness.  She  had  wondered  how  such  a  woman  could  ex- 
ist, and  whether  any  pleading  angel  could  find  aught  to  say  in  defence  or  palli- 
ation of  her  deed.  And  now  the  truth  had  come  to  light,  and  the  guilty  woman 
was  her  own  mother  I 

No  wonder  Isolind  covered  her  face  with  her  veil  and  with  her  hands,  and 
wished  that  she  could  be  hidden  from  the  light  of  day.  She  bore  up  tolerably 
well  until  she  reached  the  lodgings.    Then  she  said : 

"  Mamma — I  may  call  you  mamma  still  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  sweet  child  ! " 

"Well,  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  alone — quite  alone — just  for  a  little.  I 
should  like  to  think  all  this  out.     It  is  too  much  for  me  just  yet." 

So  she  hastened  to  her  own  room.  Oh,  how  different,  she  thought  as  she  en- 
tered it,  from  her  dear  little  room  on  the  shores  of  New  York  bay  ;  and  then, 
womanlike,  she  flung  herself  on  her  bed  and  prepared  for  the  work  of"  thinking 
all  this  out "  by  a  wild,  passionate,  hysterical  flood  of  tears.  Good  heavens, 
what  a  fountain  of  tears  that  was  which  sent  forth,  like  a  geyser,  its  scalding  wa- 
ters I  The  girl  thought  she  should  never  be  able  to  rise  from  that  bed  again,  so 
often  and  so  completely  was  her  effort  to  get  up  and  be  calm  mastered  anew  and 
swept  away  by  a  fresh  and  more  vehement  torrent  of  grief. 

At  last  she  arose,  and  the  dusk  was  already  gathering.  She  could  not  help 
glancing  at  her  looking-glass — for  this  is  no  true  heroine,  look  you,  but  only  a 
woman  and  a  sister — and  what  was  the  first  thought  that  flashed  across  her  tem- 
pest-tossed soul  ?  Alas  !  she  will  probably  forfeit  for  evermore  the  respect  of 
many  readers  when  they  learn  what  frivolity  could  even  at  such  a  moment  as- 
sert its  presence  in  her  and  its  momentary  control  over  her.  For  as  she  saw 
her  face  in  the  glass,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  her  cheeks 
blotted  and  blurred,  there  arose  in  her  mind  the  thought,  *'  If  Angelo  should  see 

me  now,  would  he  still  ? "  and  then  the  foolish  thought  was  swept  away  in 

a  tempest  of  fresh  sorrow,  for  she  remembered  that  for  her  there  was  no  Angelo 
any  more. 

Yes,  in  the  first  shock  of  the  revelation,  and  now  that  she  had  grown  com- 
paratively familiar  with  its  terrible  meaning,  the  same  conviction  rose  solemn 
and  clear  in  her  breast.  If  this  story  was  true,  she  could  never  marry  Angelo. 
If  this  story  was  true — and  how  could  she  doubt  it,  when  Judge  Atheling  was 
satisfied  of  itstlMth  ? — she  could  not  think  of  marrying  the  adopted  son  of  Lady 
Judith.  Sbt  oould  not  allow  Angelo  to  put  this  cruel  insult  on  the  benefactress 
of  his  life.  More  than  that,  were  Lady  Judith  now  dead,  or  had  she  never  lived, 
Isolind  was  resolute  in  her  own  mind  and  soul  that  she  must  not  be  the  wife  of 
any  man.  She  would  bring  a  stained  name  and  memories  of  dishonor  and  infa- 
my to  pollute  no  man's  hearth.  That  was  not  her  idea  of  the  sacred  sanctity  of 
Mrriage  ;  and  she  loved  Angelo  far  too  well  to  endow  him  with  a  bride  of  such 
wnted,  nay,  infamous  parentage.  Every  feeling  of  the  girl's  heart,  every  fibre 
oi  her  frame  revolted  against  the  thought  of  marriage  with  such  a  plague  for  a 
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dowry.  ?t  was  nothing  to  know  that  she  herself  was  innocent.  She  would  like- 
wise have  been  innocent  had  she  sprung  from  insane  or  leprous  parents :  would 
she  then  have  brought  hereditary  insanity  or  leprosy  as  her  marriage  portion  to 
make  glad  some  good  man*s  house  ? 

While  she  was  touched  by  and  grateful  for  Robert  May's  passionate  protes- 
tations of  her  mother's  innocence,  she  was  compelled  sadly  to  regard  them  as  of 
little  importance.  The  man  was  an  outward  dreamer,  a  prematurely  aged  en- 
thusiast to  all  eyes ;  and  what  Isolind  had  seen  of  him  had  not  impressed  her 
with  any  respect  for  his  judgment  No,  she  thought  it  idle  to  fight  against  the 
cruel,  inexorable  truth.  She  had  heard  Lady  Judith's  sad  story  twenty  times 
over — from  the  Athelings,  from  Angelo,  from  Lady  Judith  herself  lately.  Lady 
Judith's  husband  and  that  woman — O  God,  Isolind's  own  mother  I — had  disap- 
peared from  London  the  same  night,  and  Scarlett  had  left  for  his  unhappy  wife 
a  written  confession  of  his  purpose,  which  mentioned  the  partner  of  his  flight 
The  woman's  husband  believed  it — **  My  father ! "  Isolind  thought  with  a  shud- 
der ;  all  the  world  of  London  believed  it ;  even  charitable  and  gentle  Judge 
Atheling  thought  it  beyond  a  doubt ;  no  one  had  ever  arisen  to  dispute  it ;  no 
one  ever  disbelieved  it  except  poor  May,  who  had  only  baseless  and  chivalric 
faith  to  justify  him.  Isolind  would  fain  have  hoped  even  against  hope,  and  be- 
lieved even  against  belief.     But  to  what  avail  ?    The  thing  was  clear. 

Perhaps  a  heroine  of  romance^specially  of  French  romance — would  have 
believed  in  the  spotless  innocence  of  the  mother  whose  vtry  existence  she  could 
not  remember,  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence,  merely  because  she  was  her  mother. 
In  French  sentiment,  to  name  ma  mire  is  to  name  an  angel.  But  Isolind  was 
not  a  heroine  of  romance— especially  of  French  romance.  She  was  not  igno- 
rant She  could  read,  and  she  had  eyes  to  observe.  She  knew  that  the  earth 
was  '<  bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow."  She  knew  that  men  led  women  astray, 
and  likewise  that  women  just  as  often  led  men  astray.  When  the  Athelings 
took  her  of  nights  to  the  opera  or  the  theatre,  and  she  saw  in  the  glittering  Hay- 
market  bevies  of  noisy  young  women,  gorgeous  in  paint  and  silks,  she  did  not 
suppose  that  these  were  innocent  young  English  maidens  out  for  a  harmless 
evening's  walk.  She  knew  that  in  every  land  and  every  class  of  life  women 
have  sometimes  fallen — that  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  has  never 
yet  lost  its  meaning.  So,  though  she  would  gladly  have  given  her  life — alas !  not 
now  a  very  precious  possession — to  prove  her  mother  innocent,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  bend  for  the  hour  to  the  too  cruel  evidences  that  seemed  to  declare  such 
proof  impossible. 

She  had,  then,  lost  all  by  one  cruel  blow — parents,  lover,  and  the  sweetness 
of  an  untainted  name.  She  purposed  to  raise  her  head  against  this  fearful  storm 
some  day  like  a  brave,  true-hearted  woman ;  but  for  the  moment  she  acknowl- 
edged its  strength  irresistible^  and  she  could  only  fling  herself  down  on  the  corpse 
of  her  ruined  happiness  and  weep  insatiable,  useless  tears. 

When  at  last  she  sought  the  company  of  her  protectors,  her  true  parents,  the 
Athelings,  it  was  in  a  timid,  shame-f^ed  way.  She  felt  reluctant  to  look  up  at 
them— she,  the  daughter  of  the  profligate  fother  and  tlie  outcast  mother.  The 
Athelings  were  waiting  for  her,  and  when  she  came  the  big  Judge  rose  from  his 
chair  and  ran  to  her  and  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  without  a  word  deposited 
her  in  his  own  seat,  his  own  peculiar  and  favorite  possession,  the  rocking-chair, 
which  had  been  bought  for  him  in  London,  and  which  his  wife  even  never ^ 
fered  to  sit  in.  Poor  Isolind  had  never  sat  in  this  royal  seat  before.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  very  uncomfortable  seat,  and  Heaven  only  knew  why  the  Judge  supposed 
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that  it  would  in  some  way  soothe  the  girl's  sorrows  if  she  were  placed  there. 
Just  then,  however,  it  was  the  only  way  he  could  devise  of  conveying  to  Isolind 
the  assurance  that  her  grief  had  but  given  her  a  higher  place  in  the  heart's  love 
of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  Isolind  understood  his  meaning  and  felt  her  eyes 
overflow  anew  with  tears  at  his  simple  kindness  and  affection. 

Then  gradually  they  all  came  to  talk  somewhat  calmly  over  the  situation,  and 
Isolind  learned  as  much  of  her  story  as  the  Athelings  could  tell  her.  About  her 
mother  they  hardly  spoke  at  all.  Atheling  merely  said  once,  in  a  hasty  sort  of 
way,  that  he  supposed  Mr.  Grey  Scarlett  must  have  died,  or  abandoned  her. 
From  what  he  had  heard  of  Scarlett^  he  thought  the  former  the  more  likely  expla- 
nation. 

isolind  endeavored  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  agreement  Atheling  had  made 
with  Jocelyn  or  Dysart;  but  the  Judge  refused  to  give  any  information  on  this 
subject,  and  seemed  painfully  reluctant  even  to  allude  to  it. 

Isolind  unfolded  to  her  tender  companions  two  deliberate  resolves  :  one  she 
spoke  firmly  and  frankly  out,  the  other  she  conveyed  in  broken  sentences  with 
starting  tears  and  blushes.  The  first  was  her  resolve  that,  come  what^might,  she 
never  would  a<;cept  -her  position  as  the  daughter  of  Edwin  Jocelyn.  A  proper 
heroine  of  romance  would  of  course  have  yearned  for  her  father  and  rushed  to 
his  bosom,  whatever  his  crimes.  But  no  voice  of  nature  called  on  Isolind  to 
turn  toward  the  man  who  had  never  sought  her,  and  who,  when  the  knowledge 
of  her  existence  was  at  last  forced  unexpectedly  upon  him,  had  used  it  only  as  a 
means  of  ignoble  and  base  extortion.  To  the  end  of  her  life  she  would  regard 
as  her  £uher  the  man  who  had  found  her  when  an  infant  and  taken  her  to  his 
heart  and  his  home,  and  brought  her  up  from  childhood  to  womanhood  as  a  dearly 
loved  daughter. 

Atheling  of  course  approved  of  her  resolve,  and,  in  fact,  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  did  not  tell  Isolind  how  unlikely  he  thought  it  that  Chesterfield 
Jocelyn  would  care  to  claim  bis  paternal  rights,  save  as  a  possible  means  of  rais- 
ing money. 

•*  My  darling  Issy,"  Atheling  said  cheerily,  "you  are  our  daughter  by  right  (>( 
love  and  habitual  aallprescriptive  possession,  and  everything  else  that  holds 
good.  We  mean  to  keep  you,  despite  all  the  Jocelyns  in  the  world.  We  will 
give  you  up,  my  love,  to  a  husband  whenever  you  like  ;  but  not  to  a  father." 

Then  Isolind  came  to  her  second  purpose :  she  would  never  marry.  At 
which  declaration  they  were  only  soothing  and  kind,  and  did  not  seem  to  attach 
much  importance  to  it.  So  with  a  great  burst  she  announced  that  she  would 
like  very  much  to  leave  London  and  not  to  see  Angelo  Volney  any  more.  Then 
they  both  became  earnest  and  serious,  and  tried  hard  to  reason  with  her.  But 
she  was  firm  ;  she  would  not  bring  him  a  tainted  wife  ;  and,  thinking  that  Lady 
Judith  had  been  to  him  what  the  Athelings  had  been  to  her,  she  resolved  only 
the  more  earnestly  that  she  would  not  be  the  means  of  tempting  him  to  add 
the  crowning  shame  and  sorrow  to  the  sufferings  of  his  benefactress. 

**  He  is  very  young,"  said  poor  Isolind,  "  and  he  has  not  known  me  long.  He 
will  soon — I  mean  he  will  some  time — forget  me,  or  learn  to  be  happy  without  me, 
and  he  will  love  some  one  else.**  And  thereupon  her  heart,  though  not  her  pur- 
pose, failed  her,  and  she  broke  down  again  in  tears. 

At  that  very  moment  Angelo  himself  was  standing  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
her.  He  was  in  the  street,  outside  the  window.  He  was  returning  from  Alexia's, 
and  he  had  found,  of  course,  that  his  shortest  and  only  way  home  was  through  the 
street  where  Isolind  lived.    He  stood  and  gazed  at  the  windows,  and  saw  no 
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light.  The  Athelings  had  been  sitting  purposely  in  the  twilight ;  they  seemed 
to  talk  more  freely  without  the  glare  of  lamps.  So  the  poor  youth  assumed  that 
they  had  not  yet  returned,  and  did  not  like  to  knock  at  the  door  for  the  third 
time  that  day.  He  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  street,  vainly  hoping  to 
meet  them,  and  yet  half  ashamed  to  be  found  there  ;  and  then  at  last  he  made 
up  his  mind  and  walked  resolutely  home. 

His  mind  was  somewhat  disturbed  on  another  subject  He  bad  spent  the 
whole  day  with  Alexj^  and  had  come  away  greatly  uneasy  on  her  account.  He 
found  her  alone,  and  much  perplexed  and  worried  even  by  such  light  household 
cares  as  fell  upon  her  in  her  toy  cottage  at  Richmond.  Her  own  maid  Frances 
was  with  her,  and  was  still  faithful  to  her,  and  there  was  something  in  that  com- 
panionship which  softened  the  strangeness  of  her  new  life.  But  although  An- 
gelo  remained  the  whole  day,  and  dined  with  her  and  had  tea  with  her,  he  saw 
nothing  of  her  husband.  When  first  Angelo  came.  Alexia,  delighted  to  see  him, 
insisted  that  he  must  stay  to  dinner.  Dear,  darling  Eric  had  gone  to  town ;  he 
had  to  see  his  publisher,  or  reviewer,  or  somebody ;  but  he  would  be  home  to 
dinner,  and  he  would  be  so  glad  to  meet  Angelo.  Angelo,  who  knew  that  Lady 
Judith  dined  out  that  day,  willingly  remained.  Alexia  and  he  walked  in  Rich- 
mond Park,  and  she  told  him  a  great  deal  about  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Eric 
and  how  some  stupid,  envious  journals,  especially  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  were 
purposely  ignoring  his  last  volume  of  poems  out  of  mere  jealousy  and  spite.  She 
*'  chaffed  "  Angelo  a  good  deal  about  Isolind,  and  was  a  little  tormenting  in  her 
old  way,  which,  however,  he  did  not  much  mind.  But  they  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  god-like  poet  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Dinner  hour  came, 
but  no  Eric.  Then  Alexia  said  he  always  told  her  not  to  wait  for  him — that  he 
was  sure  to  be  punctual  if  something  connected  with  his  publishers  and  his 
poems  did  not  compel  him  to  remain  in  town  and  dine  there.  In  fact,  she  never 
did  wait  for  him  ;  oh,  yes,  he  sometimes  was  kept  in  town,  poor  boy,  and  coald 
not  come.  So  they  dined  together,  tite-d-tete^  Angelo  and  she,  and  were  rather 
dismal. 

After  dinner  Angelo  tried  to  talk  to  her  about  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
her  mother,  but  Alexia  was  growing  wild  and  unmanageable,  and  only  answered 
with  saucy  sarcasms.  The  absence  of  Eric  affected  her  terribly — she  was  so 
much  in  love  with  her  husband.  She  only  blamed  fate,  not  him  ;  for  she  never 
supposed  that  he  would  not  have  come  to  her  if  it  were  humanly  possible.  But 
his  absence  made  her  fretful  and  restless,  and,  in  her  childish  way,  savage  ;  and 
her  guest,  who  was  really  very  dear  to  her,  had  to  bear  many  a  sudden  and  sharp 
reply. 

Meanwhile  Eric,  however,  was  dining  gayly  at  Greenwich  with  a  joyous  bach- 
elor party.  It  was  very  delicious  to  play  the  bachelor  now  and  then.  He  did 
not  much  care  for  dining  alone  with  his  little  wife.  When  they  were  invited  out 
to  dinner,  that  was  very  pleasant.  He  made  grand  display  of  her  beauty  and  her 
rank,  and  her  devotion  to  him,  and  he  was  quite  happy.  Eric  Walraven  would 
almost  have  been  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  KingCandauIes  rather  than  allow 
the  treasures  he  had  won  to  remain  unknown  to  the  world,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
own  personal  glory.  But  to  live  alone  with  Alexia  flattered  his  vanity  now  in  no 
wise,  and  he  thought  it  very  slow  work.  So  he  had  business  in  town  this  day, 
he  said ;  and  he  called  upon  the  Athelings  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Isolind,  wherein 
he  was  disappointed,  and  then  he  went  to  Greenwich  with  his  pleasant  bachelor 
friends. 

Angelo  and  Alexia  had  tea  together,  and  the  god-like  poet  did  not  come.  At 
last  Angelo  must  return  to  town  without  seeing  Mr.  Walraven. 
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Alexia  ^ew  softer  as  the  hour  for  parting  arrived. 

"  You  will  tell  mamma  you  have  been  to  see  me  ?  '*  she  said  in  a  doubtful 
tone. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied.    "  Why  not,  Alexia  ? '» 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Oh,  there  is  no  reason  ;  only  I  don't  think  I  should  like 
her  to  know  that  Eric  was  away.  She  wouldn't  understand  a  bit  She  knows 
nothing  about  publishers  and  all  that,  and  she  might  fancy — I  hardly  know  what ; 
but  she  always  thinks  badly  now  of  my  darling  Eric,  and  I  don't  want  our  afiairs 
talked  about,  Angelo.  Tell  mamma,  if  you  like,  that  I  should  much  wish  to  go 
and  sec  her,  but  that  I  will  never  go  near  any  one,  were  she  twenty  times  our 
mother,  as  Hamlet  says,  who  will  not  receive  my  Eric !  Tell  her  that,  Angelo, 
if  you  tell  her  anything,  and  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  her  I  There,  don't  look 
angry  or  heroic  ;  greater  men  than  you,  my  best  of  brothers,  have  trembled  at  the 
wrath  of  woman.  3ut  I  don't  believe  Eric  is  one  particle  afraid  of  me,  and  I 
hope  you  never  will  be  afraid  of  my  fair-haired  New  Englander.  Is  she  a  New 
Englander  ?  Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  Good-night,  Angelo.  I  am  sorry  you  have 
to  go." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  here  alone,  dear."    And  then  he  wished  he  had  not 
said  just  that 

'*  Are  you  really  sorry  ?  I  do  believe  you  are !  That  is  kind  of  you,  and  like 
you,  for  I  tease  and  worry  you,  too,  Angelo,  as  I  do  most  people.  But  you  and 
I  were  always  brother  and  sister,  and  loved  each  other — as  such  !  Did  you 
know,  sir,  that  my  lady  mother  wanted  to  make  us  rather  more  to  each  other  ? 
We  may  talk  of  it  now." 

"  I  knew  it,  my  dear,"  said  Angelo,  smiling. 

**  She  told  you  so,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"Well,  she  said  something " 

"  She  proposed  for  you,  in  fact,  on  my  account,  and  you  refused  me,  no 
doubt?" 

"  Indeed  I  didn't;  and  she  only  talked  of  possibilities." 

"  Well,  sir,  abate  your  self-conceit,  and  learn  that  whenever  she  made  hints 
that  way  to  me  I  always  rejected  you  point-blank.  Come,  now,  Angelo,  make 
honest  confession.    Are  you  not  very  glad  you  did  not  have  me  for  a  wife  ?" 

"  Tell  me  first.  Alexia,  are  you  not  very  glad  you  did  not  have  me  for  a  hus- 
band?" 

She  smiled  and  colored.  "  Indeed,  I  would  rather  have  my  darling  Eric 
than  all  the  world ;  and  so,  Messer  Angelo,  you  must  never  have  the  fece  to 
hint  to  Miss  Am^ricaine  that  you  might^-or — if  you  would — and  so  forth.  This 
is  all  silly  nonsense  !  Good-night,  my  brother  !  No  sister  could  ever  love  you 
more  than  I  do." 

She  raised  her  pretty  lips  toward  him  and  kissed  him  affectionately.  She 
stood  at  her  cottage  door  to  see  him  go.  He  looked  back  more  than  once  and 
still  saw  her  child-like  figure,  her  pale  face,  her  dark  hair  framed  in  the  cottage 
porch,  as  she  gazed  after  him  and  once  or  twice  waved  her  hand  in  farewell.  The 
soft  air  of  early  summer  was  dawned,  the  light  of  fading  day  was  shining  gently 
and  tenderly  on  her.  The  ripple  of  the  silver  Thames  was  faintly  heard. 
Over  the  whole  scene  there  was  a  sweet,  sacred,  nrelancholy  atmosphere.  The 
little  figure  in  the  porch  seemed  to  look  sad  and  almost  unearthly  as  Angelo 
glanced  back  and  saw  it  still  there,  pale,  beautiful,  infantile,  and  lonely.  He 
thought  of  that  evening,  that  parting,  that  solitary  little  figure,  the  young  wife 
waiting  for  her  husband,  many  a  time  afterward.     He  will  never  forget  that  pic- 
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e  framed  in  the  cottage  porch.  There  was  a  time  when  he  hardly  dared  to 
all  it  to  his  mind — when  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it 
Lady  Judith  went  to  her  dinner-party.  She  never  broke  engagements,  and 
lid  never  allow  society  to  suppose  that  anything  had  disturbed  her  self-com- 
nd.  It  was  a  very  heavy  and  dull  dinner-party ;  but  that  was  nothing  to  Lady 
[ith.  She  disliked  dinner-parties  of  any  kind,  even  the  best  and  brightest, 
haps  she  disliked  the  best  and  brightest  rather  more  than  the  others.  She 
y  went  out  to  dine  when  she  thought  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  a  sort  of 
y  to  go ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty  she  had  just  as  soon  be  bored  as 
But  having  performed  her  task,  she  came  away  early,  and  was  at  home  be- 
i  Angelo  returned. 

She  went  into  the  library,-  where  she  knew  he  would  come,  and  waited  for 
I.  She  dreaded  the  interview  in  a  strange  kind  of  way,  and  yet  was  resolved 
^0  through  with  it  at  once.  She  dreaded  to  find  that  Anjelo  would  cross  her 
pose  and  refuse  to  see  things  as  she  did  and  prove  ungrateful  to  her,  as  she 
lid  have  called  it,  and  leave  her.  The  patrician  lady  was  positively  afraid 
t  she  could  not  command  the  allegiance  of  the  beggar-boy  she  had  taken  from 
doorstep  and  reared  up  as  her  son.  In  truth,  while  the  young  man  had  won- 
fully  twined  himself  round  her  lonely  heart,  he  was  the  one  being  in  the  world 
ehom  she  felt  any  fear,  before  whom  she  doubted  the  power  of  her  own  will  to 
vail.  There  always  seemed  a  principle  in  whatever  Angelo  advised  or  did 
ch  she  could  not  bear  down  by  the  mere  weight  of  her  moral  dignity.  She 
1  heaped  on  him  services  enough  to  have  made  him  her  slave,  and  yet  she 
ank  from  a  discussion  in  which  he  would  be  likely  to  oppose  her.  Like  most 
nen,  even  when  the  tyrant  was  strongest  in  her,  she  despised  slaves. 
Before  long  Angelo's  step  was  heard,  and  he  appeared  in  the  library. 
Lady  Judith  began  at  once. 
"  Angelo,  have  you  seen  the  Athelings  to-day  ?  " 

Angelo  replied  in  the  negative,  and  was  conscious  of  feeling  a  little  awkward 
le  made  the  acknowledgment    It  was  not  his  fault  if  he  had  not  seen  them. 
'*  Then  you  don't  know  that  a  most  painful  and  shocking  discovery  has  been 
ie?" 

How  the  blood  rushed  into  Angelo's  face,  and  a  thrill  of  wild,  nameless,  un- 
akable  alarm  quivered  through  him.  Something  painful  and  shocking— and  the 
lelings  !    All  the  keenness  of  his  sudden  superstitious  auguries  of  the  morning 
ived.     Isolind  !    Had  anything  evil  befallen  her  ? 
He  could  only  ask  in  anxious,  stammering  accents : 

"  What  is  it  ?    I  have  heard  nothing.     Is  it  anything  to  affect " 

**  Isolind — the  girl  they  called  Miss  Atheling  ?    It  is,  Angelo  1    Stay,  don't 
ak  till  I  have  told  you  all !  " 

She  told  him  the  story  in  quick,  brief  words,  every  word  filling  like  a  spark  of 
He  held  his  breath  till  all  was  told,  and  then  he  found  himself  relieved  and 
ost  happy  in  the  reaction.     Why,  he  had  been  driven  nearly  wild  by  the  dread 
k  Isolind  was  dead,  or  had  suffered  some  cruel  misfortune ;  and  she  was  alive, 
the  same  to  him  whether  her  mother  were  saint  or  Magdalen !     He  was 
ived  because  the  discovery  must  so  grieve  and  wound  Isolind,  and  because  it 
oied  to  have  reawakened  all  Lady  Judith's  old  sense  of  wrong.    But  for  the 
^  he  had  Isolind  still. 
•*  And  this  is  all  true — all  certain  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Atheling  himself  confessed  it" 
"  Confessed,  Lady  Judith  ?  " 
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"  Confessed,  yes — acknowledged — anything  you  like  to  call  it — that  he  found 
this  girl  somewhere,  I  don't  know  where — I  don't  care  to  know — ^and  brought 
her  up  as  his  own  child." 

**  He  has  a  noble  soul,"  said  Angelo  enthusiastically  ;  "  he  has  a  soul  like  your 
own,  Lady  Judith !  Then  Isolind  owes  as  much  to  him  as  I  do  to  you  !  But  it  is  a 
sstd  and  cruel  thing  for  her.  Why  should  they  have  told  It  to  her  ?  Such  a  secret 
might  surely  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  its  grave." 

^  fs  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  Angelo  ?  Does  it  not  affect  your 
own  course  and  your  future  ?  " 

•*  Mine,  Lady  Judith  ?  Not  in  the  least  1  You  surely  don't  believe  I  could 
think  the  less  of  her,  or  love  her  the  less,  because  of  her  mother  ?  I  must  only 
endeavor  to  show  that  I  value  her  all  the  more  because  of  this  calamity ;  for  it 
is  one.  Now  she  is  dearer  to  me  than  ever.  My  dear  Lady  Judith,  I  told  her 
all  the  truth  about  my  father,  and  it  didnt  affect  her  in  the  least  But  why  did 
thty  publish  the  secret  now  which  had  been  so  well  kept  all  these  years  ?  " 

Angelo  indulged  in  no  protestations  or  heroics.  He  hardly  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  even  so  far  as  he  had  gone  in  reafiirming  hiis  unalterable  love  and 
purpose.  He  was  thinking  almost  entirely  of  the  pain  this  disclosure  must 
cause  to  Isolind,  and  the  strange  unwisdom  of  making  the  revelation  now. 
Thus  engrossed,  he  did  not  perceive  Lady  Judith's  drift.  But  be  soon  was 
made  to  see  it 

«  You  seem  not  to  understand,  Angelo.  Your  love  for  this  girl  dulls  you,  I 
think.  Are  you  thoughtless  enough  to  suppose  that  I  could  encourage  or  coun- 
tenance 3rour  marrying  such  a  girl — that  I  could  bear  the  insult  and  agony  of 
her  presence  ?  " 

«« Lady  Judith!" 

^  Think  of  it,  Angelo,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  I  Think  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  base  woman  who  shamed  and  ruined  my  life !  Think 
that  all  the  suffering  I  have  ever  known  came  from  the  poisoned  breath  of  that 
girl's  mother ;  and  then,  remembering  what  I  have  been  to  you,  speak,  if  you  can, 
of  loving  and  cherishing  her  I    Angelo,  I  will  not  believe  it  of  you  !  " 

**  Good  God,  Lady  Judith,  do  you  really  think  I  could  desert  her — tear  her 
from  my  heart — ^live  without  her  1  I  love  her,  dear  Lady  Judith — I  love  her 
with  all  my  soul,  with  every  fibre  of  my  strength.  And,  thanks  to  kind  Heaven, 
she  loves  me  ! " 

Lady  Judith  rose  to  her  feet  ''What  is  this  girl  to  you  when  compared 
with  what  I  have  been  to  you  ?  How  long  since  you  saw  her  first — how  many 
months  or  weeks  ?  Can  a  pretty  face  and  bright  hair  turn  a  man,  then,  into  an 
ingrate  and  a  traitor  ?  Are  all  men,  then,  indeed  alike  ?  Angelo,  I  should  never 
have  believed  this  of  you ! " 

**  Lady  Judith,  I  don't  even  understand  you.  Is  it  to  be  an  ingrate  and  a 
traitor  not  to  desert  Isolind  Atheling  because  she  had  a  weak  and  bad  woman 
for  her  mother  ?  '* 

"  It  is  being  an  ingrate  and  a  traitor,"  Lady  Judith  turned  on  him  impetuously, 
"  for  you  to  refuse  to  give  up  that  wretched  girl  or  any  other  girl  when  I  ask 
you  to  do  so.    Have  you  forgotten  what  jrou  owe  to  me  ? " 

^  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  Lady  Judith,"  the  young  man  replied  in  a  low,  sad 
tone ;  *•  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  although  until  to-day  you  seem  to  have  always 
striven  to  avoid  even  a  word  which  could  remind  me  how  much  I  owed  to  you. 
No  one  on  earth  ever  could  have  owed  deeper  obligations  to  another  than  1 
owe  to  you-    What,  then,  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  " 
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3  that  girl.  She  cannot  think  of  holding  you  to  an  engagement  made 
i  of  this  horrible  secret.  If  she  has  any  spirit,  or  principle,  or  even 
for  you,  she  will  not  think  of  allowing  such  an  engagement  to  go  on.'' 
ay  perhaps  think  herself  bound  to  renounce  it,"  Angelo  admitted 
nizing  pang ;  *'  but  I  will  not  allow  her  to  refuse  me.  She  shall  not 
self  and  me  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  and  self-deniaL  We  love 
"  That  seemed  to  him  enough,  and  decisive. 
I,  one  thing  is  certain — ^you  must  give  up  this  girl  or  give  up  ■  " 
ady  Judith — and  out-say  the  word " 

up  me,  Angelo  1  If  you  will  cling  to  her,  you  have  lost  me !  Think 
of  it  until  to-morrow — ^and  then  tell  me.'' 

dy  Judith — no,  my  dearest  and  most  honored  benefactress,  I  have 
think  over.  My  way  is  clear.  Isolind  has  given  me  her  love; 
fe  has  so  strong  a  claim  on  me  as  that.  Oh,  Lady  Judith,  why  did 
e  me  to  poverty  or  death  ?  It  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
ul  and  charitable  than  to  bind  me  to  you  by  such  bonds  of  duty  and 
id  then  summon  me  to  surrender  my  heart's  love,  to  sell  my  soul— > 

y  very  soul — in  return  I     Lady  Judith,  this  is  cruelty " 

,  I  have  loved  you  as  if  you  were  my  son " 

I  were,  I  still  could  not  do  what  you  now  ask  me.  No  son  would 
thus  to  destroy  two  lives  because  his  mother  ordered  him.     Lady 

nil  think  of  this  !    You  will  allow  your  generous  soul  to  prevail " 

You  must  give  up  her  or  me  !  My  last  word,  Angelo  I  Choose !  " 
t  choose,"  Angelo  answered,  sadly  but  quite  firmly.  '*  You  expel  me 
esence  and  from  your  affections,  Lady  Judith,  that  is  all !    You  can- 

this,  undo  all  that  you  have  done,  or  make  me  forget  it  But* there 
for  me.  I  have  long  thought  that  I  had  no  right  to  lead  this  de- 
3less,  womanly  life.  Was  it  kindness,  after  all,"  he  demanded,  grow- 
ler in  feeling  despite  his  loving  and  patient  nature — "  was  it  klud- 
ge up  a  human  being  to  mere  dependence?    But  no  matter — too 

of  that  now.  I  must  leave  you,  Lady  Judith." 
,"  said  she,  suddenly  pouring  all  the  cold  light  of  her  eyes  on  him, 
when  my  daughter  left  me  I  reminded  you  that  had  she  waited 
nths  she  would  have  chosen  for  her  flight  the  very  anniversary  of 
en  my  husband  deserted  me.  Do  you  remember  that  ?  Do  you 
lis  night  is  the  very  anniversary  ?    A  fitting  night  to  make  your 

0  leave  me  for  the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  ensnared  my  hus- 

Imost  started.  It  was  indeed  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  night,  the 
h  of  May.  In  all  his  own  grief  he  was  touched  and  thrilled  with 
voman  who  stood  before  him. 

iy  Judith,"  he  pleaded  passionately,  "  do  not  lay  this  heavy  curse 
ngratitude  on  me  !  Have  some  pity  and  spare  yourself  and  me.  I 
ling  you  ask  me — ^but  that  I  will  wait — sk4  will  wait — as  long  as 
Ltil  time  has  quite  softened  the  bitterness  of  all  this.  But  do  not 
me  seem  to  myself  a  monster  of  ingratitude  because  I  cannot  do 

1  be  a  moral  murder  and  moral  suicide  to  do.  You  would  not  ask 
ler  up  even  for  you  if  she  were  my  wife.  In  my  heart  and  hers  we 
pledged  to  each  other  as  if  we  were  married." 

ith  made  a  scornful  gesture  of  her  white  hand,  as  if  to  wave  away  all 
s  that 
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**  You  cannot  reason  thus  with  me,  Angelo.  I  cannot  reason  on  this  subject 
at  all ;  it  touches  me  too  deeply.  If  you  marry  that  girl,  you  renounce  me.  I 
will  never  form  a  link  in  a  chain  which  would  bring  me  in  any  way  nearer  to  the 
daughter  of  such  a  mother.  I  say  nothing  against  the  unfortunate  young  woman. 
I  pray  that  she  may  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  such  a  mother*s  nurturing. 
But  her  friends  can  never  be  my  friends ;  her  lover,  her  husband  can  never  be 
ray  son ! " 

"  Then,  Lady  Judith,  good-by.  Seventeen  years  ago  this  night  you  brought 
me  into  your  home.  I  shall  never  forget  all  that  you  have  done  for  me  ;  noth- 
ing can  ever  cancel  that  bond — nothing  can  ever  repay  your  goodness.  Perhaps 
you  are  only  following  a  just  and  natural  impulse  even  now ;  perhaps  any  further 
intercourse  between  us  would  be  a  pain  and  an  insult  to  you.  I  donH  pretend 
to  blame  you ;  but  my  course  is  clear ;  I  have  no  choice  to  make.  I  go  where 
my  heart  and  soul  lead  me.  I  would  walk  that  way,  I  hope,  to  death.  Good-by 
once  more ! " 

He  took  her  cold  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
somewhat  surprised  glance,  and  asked  in  a  tone  that  had  lost  a  little  of  its  wonted 
composure : 

'*  You  will  wait  until  you  are  ready.  You  are  not  going  now — to-night  ? " 
Her  womanly  instinct — womanly  weakness,  perhaps — revolted  at  the  idea  of 
his  going  out  upon  the  world  at  night  There  was  a  hard,  chilling,  miserable 
realism  about  that  little  fact  which  shocked  her.  She  had  no  thought  of  giving 
way.  She  knew  that  they  must  part,  and  she  would  have  held  to  her  conditions 
though  her  heart-strings  snapped.  But  there  was  something  in  the  bare  fact  of 
the  young  man  turning  from  her  door  to  go  out  into  the  cold  world  at  night 
which  for  the  moment  pierced  her  more  keenly  than  anything  else.  She  made  a 
gesture  almost  as  if  she  would  lay  her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  detain  him. 

"  Every  moment  that  I  remain,"  he  said,  "  after  you  have  decreed  our  separa- 
tion, is  an  intrusion  on  you  and  a  humiliation  to  me." 

"Then  go  I "  she  answered  bitterly.  **  I  might  have  looked  for  this  ingrati- 
tude, to  crown  all  the  rest  I  I  said,  the  night  when  Alexia  left,  that  you  ought 
to  be  the  next ;  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  ! " 

She  stood  nearer  to  the  door  of  the  library  than  he,  and  as  she  spoke  those 
words  she  suddenly  turned  from  him  and  left  the  room  That  was  their  fare- 
well.   So  closed  her  seventeen  years  of  beneficence. 

Angelo  hastened  to  make  his  preparations.  They  were  not  many  or  compli- 
cated. He  would  have  wished  that  he  could  depart  taking  with  him  nothing 
that  had  belonged  to  his  patroness.  But  this  was  simply  an  impossibility.  The 
very  clothes  he  wore  were  bought  with  her  money.  Of  course  he  had  for  sev- 
eral years  back  acted  most  efficiently  as  her  secretary  and  almost  her  factotum^ 
and  had  rendered  good  and  valuable  service.  That  was  some  consolation.  He 
had  a  sovereign  and  a  few  shillings  in  his  purse.  At  first  he  took  them  out  and 
laid  them  on  his  table,  meaning  to  leave  them  there.  Then  a  better  thought  pre- 
vailed, and  he  reflected  that  such  an  act  could  only  seem  like  a  wanton  and  un- 
manly insult  to  the  woman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  toward  whom  even 
now  he  felt  no  anger,  but  only  pity  and  affection.  He  put  the  few  coins  into 
his  purse  again,  ashamed  of  his  petulance.  Then  he  packed  a  few  clothes  and 
books  into  a  portmanteau. 

Then  he  surveyed  certain  articles  of  property  that  were  his  own.  Let  us 
see  what  these  were. 

He  had  rendered  much  willing  service  for  years  to  a  benevolent  society,  and 
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lissolution,  when  its  special  work  was  done,  it  had  presented  hira  with  a 

Itch  and  chain.     That  was  his  own. 

rles  Escombe  had  given  him  a  diamond  ring  and  diamond  pin.    These 

s  own. 

had  won  at  shooting  matches  on  Wimbledon  Common  a  splendid  silver- 

d  rifle  and  a  revolver.    These  were  his  own. 

,t  was  his  property.    He  proposed  to  sell  the  watch  and  chain  and  rifle  at 

0  keep  the  diamonds  and  sell  them  hereafter  if  necessary,  and  to  keep  the 
r  as  his  travelling  companion.  It  might  prove  useful,  for  he  proposed 
ler  to  the  far,  far  West — the  West  of  the  Western  World.  His  idea  was 
or  New  York  at  once,  find  out  old  Verpool,  and  try  to  obtain  a  start  from 
newhere  in  the  West  He  did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  particular  career 
to  have.  Once  in  the  West,  he  thought  the  rest  would  follow.  He  could 
ench,  Italian,  and  German  ;  he  was  a  good  chemist  and  generally  well  up 
ice  ;  he  could  write  a  capital  hand  ;  he  could  hold  his  own  with  a  rifle  at 
t  or  at  a  deer ;  he  never  heeded  either  heat  or  cold ;  he  had  patience, 
and  capacity.  He  was  a  capital  amateur  actor,  and  could  sing  and  play 
or  three  instruments.  How  could  he  fail  to  make  a  way  somehow  in  a 
nmunity  where  these  gifts  and  acquirements  were  surely  not  possessed 
y  one,  common  as  they  might  be  in  London  ?  The  idea  of  failure  never 
d  to  Angelo.  He  would  simply  go  to  the  West,  conquer  a  fortune  or  at 
ake  a  career,  and  then  return  to  New  York  and  claim  Isolind.     Had 

bade  him  to  seek  fortune  in  America  ? 

wrote  a  few  lines  of  warm-hearted,  grateful,  aflectionate  farewell  to  Lady 
and  then  he  went  quietly  down  stairs  and  left  the  house.  He  paused  a 
t  and  looked  back.  There  was  the  threshold  on  which  he  had  crouched, 
miserable  outcast,  just  seventeen  years  ago.  He  could  remember  it  per- 
Low  ;  could  recall  all  his  sensations ;  could  feel  the  chill,  sick  shudder  of 
d  hopeless  misery  which  came  over  him  as  he  coiled  himself  up  on  the 
p ;  could  feel  again  the  wet  of  his  childish  tears  as  thinking  of  his  poor 
he  gradually  fell  asleep.  He  recalled  with  a  wonderful  distinctness  his 
>ns  of  bewilderment  and  alarm,  when  somebody  roughly  roused  him  and 
s  were  dazzled  by  the  flash  of  the  carriage  lamps ;  and  he  was  again 
jr  the  stately  presence,  the  clear  commanding  voice  of  Lady  Judith.  His 
>ftened  with  gratefulness  to  her,  but  he  was  not  sorry  to  leave  her  and 

ays  since  his  coming  near  to  manhood  he  had  found  it  hard  to  repress  his 
s  for  freedom.  Now,  freedom  meant  Isolind,  love,  and  life.  Angelo  felt 
3d  rushing  warmly  and  passionately  through  his  veins.     He  was  almost 

ilept  at  a  small  hotel  that  night,  or  rather  he  lay  in  a  bed  thete,  for  he  could 
3e  said  to  sleep.     Next  morning  at  nine  o'clock — he  thought  he  could  not 

1  to  present  himself  earlier — he  hurried  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Athelings. 
'ere  not  at  home  !  They  had  left  at  seven  o'clock — gone  to  the  country 
lere,  the  servants  thought.  Mr.  Atheling  was  to  return  some  time  that 
t  not  the  ladies,  she  believed.  Angelo  tried  to  get  some  clearer  in  forma- 
id  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  summoned ;  but  nothing  came  of  it 
derstood  that  the  ladies  had  gone  to  the  country  for  a  few  days ;  but  that 
heling  was  to  be  in  town  some  time  to-day,  perhaps  every  day,  but  not 
at  home. 

^elo  went  away  bewildered  and  disheartened.    That  Isolind  would  send 
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'him  some  message  of  explanation  he  did  not  doubt,  but  still  he  felt  cruelly  anx- 
ious and  depressed.  He  wanted  to  see  Isolind  once — only  once — have  one  long 
interchange  of  sympathies  and  pledges,  and  then  leave  England. 

He  wandered  about  the  streets  for  a  while  thinking.  Then  he  sold  his  rifle 
and  his  watch,  and  got  nearly  fifty  pounds.  Plenty  of  money,  he  thought,  for  the 
present ;  -quite  enough  to  take  him  to  the  New  World  and  start  him  there. 

He  returned  to  Atheling*s,  but  the  Judge  had  not  been  there.  Resolved  not 
to  miss  seeing  him  if  he  should  come,  he  accepted  the  landlady's  invitation  to  go 
in  and  wait.  He  sat  in  the  drawing-room  where  he  had  so  often  been  welcomed 
by  Isolind  ;  he  sat  in  the  chair  he  had  often  seen  her  occupy ;  he  touched  and 
opened  the  books  he  knew  her  to  have  loved.  In  one  book — it  was  a  copy  of 
Lowell's  poems — he  found  a  little  pencil-case,  left  there  perhaps  by  accident, 
perhaps  to  mark  a  place.  But  it  was  Isolind*s,  and  Angelo  began  his  new  ca- 
reer by  a  theft,  for  he  stole  the  pencil-case.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  kept 
it.  Glancing  over  the  pages  it  had  marked,  his  eye  fell  on  some  words  in  one 
line  which  thrilled  him  like  an  omen  : 

All  strength  shall  crumble  except  love  I 

"  And  is  it  not  so,  to  the  letter  ?  "  thought  Angelo.  "  Have  I  not  myself  even  in 
my  own  experience  seen  the  strength  of  human  character,  human  purpose,  pride, 
and  principle  crumble — all  except  love  ?  " 

A  cab  drove  up,  a  latch-key  was  heard  in  the  hall-door,  there  was  a  heavy 
tread  on  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  Judge  Atheling  entered  the  room.  He 
came  alone.  His  face  looked  anxious  and  distressed.  He  held  out  his  hand 
cordially  to  Angelo,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  uneasily  averted. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  real  glad,  Volney,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said.  "  We  have 
taken  flight  to  the  country  just  for  a  little,  but  of  course  I  meant  to  write  to  you. 
I  was  going  to  write  this  very day  " 

"  How  is  Isolind  ?  "  Angelo  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  she's  very  well — that  is,  she  is  only  pretty  well.  She  has  suffered,  you 
know,  poor  child  1  You  have  heard  all  about  it,  Volney,  have  you  not  ?  Well, 
well ;  girls  will  feel  these  things,  you  know." 

The  Judge  was  making  tremendous  efforts  apparently  to  take  the  matter 
coolly,  and  seemed  all  the  time  embarrassed  as  a  man  would  be  who  had  some 
unpleasant  announcement  to  make. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  surely,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  for  her.  But  I  want  to  see  her,  Mr. 
Atheling.  I  want  to  see  her  this  very  day.  May  I  not  return  with  you  ?  You 
know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Atheling.  You  know  that  I  love  Isolind  with  all  my  soul 
and  that  she  loves  me.    Well,  then,  I  want  to  see  her." 

**  I  am  afraid  you  can't  see  her  to-day,  my  dear  boy,"  the  Judge  replied  sadly. 

"  Good  God  !     Is  she  then  so  ill  ?" 

"  Well,  she's  pretty  bad ;  but  no,  it's  not  that  She's  not  sick,  Angelo,  in 
any  way  to  be  alarmed  about — for  her  physical  health,  I  mean.  But  her  mind  is 
distressed.  Sit  down,  Angelo,  and  let  us  have  this  thing  over.  I  have  a  letter 
for  you  from  Isolind."  > 

A  wild  thrill  of  delight  passed  through  Angelo.  The  horizon  of  strong  emo- 
tion is  always  a  narrow  boundary.  Just  now  to  Angelo  a  mere  letter  from  his 
love  seemed  ultimate  bliss,  all  the  joy  his  heart  could  hope  for  or  hold.  He 
stretched  his  hand  out  eagerly. 

Atheling  gave  him  the  letter,  and  muttering  something  about  "a  few  things 
to  look  after,  return  presently,"  left  the  room, 

Aogelo  opened  the  letter  and  read : 
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"  My  Dearest  Love,  A^gelo  :  I  must  do  a  thing  which  will  seem  cruel  to 
yoUf  and  is  utter  cruelty  to  myself;  but  1  must  do  it  none  the  less.  I  must 
leave  you,  dearest,  forever,  and  I  never  loved  you  so  devotedly  as  now.  I  loved 
you  always,  from  the  very  first.  The  very  moment  my  eyes  first  rested  on  you 
my  heart  leaped  up,  and  I  thought  I  would  give  all  the  world  to  win  his  love.  I 
ihink  for  the  moment,  too,  I  half  disliked  you, •for  I  thought  you  were  a  proud, 
self-conceited  English  aristocrat,  who  could  never  care  for  me ;  but  if  I  did  for 
the  moment  dislike  you,  it  was  only  because  I  loved  you  and  was  angry  with  my- 
sejf  for  it.  Then  we  came  to  know  each  other  and  our  hearts  rushed  together, 
and  the  uttermost  dreamings  of  my  girlhood  were  made  real  and  living  in  you. 
Oh,  my  lost  love,  let  me  for  this  once,  this  first  and  last  time,  be  wholly  myself 
to  you,  and  pour  out  all  the  passionate  emotion  that  fills  me  !  I  will  not  now 
starve  or  stint  my  language  ;  I  will  give  my  whole  heart  out  in  expression,  if 
only  that,  knowing  how  measureless  is  to  me  the  agony  of  the  sacrifice,  you 
should  know  that  I  must  feel  it  to  be  inevitable  and  will  pity  me,  not  blame  me. 
You  did  not  know,  Angelo,  you  could  not  have  known,  how  passionately,  how 
utterly  I  love  you.  Every  pulse  and  fibre  of  my  frame  seem  instinct  with  this 
love.  Ob,  dearest,  when  we  are  separated  remember  this,  and  pardon  and  pity 
me.  You  will  never,  never  again  be  loved  in  life  as  I  love  you,  as  I  always  shall 
love  you. 

"  But  I  cannot  marry  you,  Angelo.  The  curse  which  has  rested  upon  my 
people  shall  at  least  sink  into  the  earth  with  me.  I  will  not  bring  that  heritage 
of  shame  and  sin  to  any  man's  hearth.  I  could  not  marry  you  ;  the  deeper  my 
*  love  the  more  my  soul  revolts  against  the  thought.  Ah,  do  not  think  me  weak, 
or  too  sensitive  or  sentimental.  You,  even  you,  with  all  your  tenderness,  can- 
not understand  how  a  woman  feels  such  a  shame  as  this.  No,  Angelo,  I  can 
never  marry.  Even  were  you  not  Lady  Judith  Scarlett's  adopted  son,  even  if 
that  fearful  obstacle  did  not  exist,  I  could  not  marry  you.  I  have  thought  of 
this  all  the  night  through.  I  have  thought  and  prayed,  and  this  is  what  every 
principle,  every  instinct,  every  prompting  of  conscience  order  me  to  do.  Oh,  my 
dearest  love,  my  adored  Angelo,  this  is  what  I  must  do. 

'*  I  have  thought  that  we  had  better  not  meet  again.  It  would  be  only  agony 
in  vain,  and  I  shrink  with  a  cowardly  fear  from  the  struggle  in  me  between  duty 
and  passion,  should  we  meet  now.  My  love,  why  should  you  endeavor  to  pre- 
vail on  me  to  do  wrong  ?  Spare  me,  as  I  would  try  to  spare  you,  useless  suffer- 
ing or  the  temptation  to  forsake  a  high  and  sacred  principle  of  duty. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  forget  me.  Love  like  ours  is  not  forgotten.  Oh,  re- 
member me  ;  remember  me  always  1  You  will  be  loved  again — though  not  as 
you  are  loved  by  me  ;  you  will  love — though  not  perhaps  as  you  have  loved  me. 
But  in  whatever  happiness  and  sweet  fulfilment  of  wishes,  keep  a  place  for  me  in 
your  memory — a  little  sacred  place. 

"  I  take  your  hand  in  mine,  I  press  it  to  my  lips.     Farewell  I 

"  ISOUND." 

"  Mr.  Atheling,"  Angelo  exclaimed — for  he  heard  the  tread  of  the  Judge  on 
the  stairs — "  Mr.  Atheling,  come  here,  for  God's  sake  " — ^and  he  leaped  to  his 
feet  **  I  must  see  Isolind !  Where  is  she  ?  I  must  see  her  this  very  day ! 
You  shall  not  take  her  away — ^you  shall  not  let  her  stir — until  she  has  seen 
me!" 

**  Sit  down,  Volney,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  Judge,  laying  his  heavy,  kindly 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  excited  young  man.  '*  Sit  down  and  let  us  talk  this 
matter  over  calmly." 
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**  I  can't,  sir ;  I  can't  talk  of  it  or  anything  !  I  must  see  Isolind  !  Do  you 
Icnow  what  she  writes  to  me  ?  Great  God,  does  she  think  I  could  give  her  up  ? 
Mr.  Atheling/do  you  know  what  she  asks  me  to  do?  PU  never  give  her  up— 
never,  never — and  I  must  see  her  this  very  day." 

The  Judge's  eyes  were  watery.  **  I  feel  for  you  deeply — I  feel  for  you  like  a 
father,"  he  said ;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  can't  quite  understand  the  na- 
ture of  such  a  girl  as  Issy.  Even  you  can't,  though  you  love  her  so  much.  You 
see  we  are  men  after  all,  and  these  things  don't  touch  our  hearts  so.  She  says 
her  conscience  commands  her ;  and  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  hard  work  to  make 
her  go  against  her  conscience ;  and  I  don't  know  that  a  man  ought  to  try,  any- 
how." 

"  I  will  try  1 "  cried  Angelo.  "  Conscience  I  madness  !  She  and  I  love  each 
other.  That's  conscience ;  that  is  above  everything  else !  Nothing  shall  come 
between  me  and  her ;  no,  nothing.  I  will  save  her  from  her  own  scruples  and 
doubts  as  I  would  rescue  her  from  a  fire !  Only  let  me  see  her.  Where  is  she, 
Judge  ?    You  would  not  keep  me  from  her — no,  no,  you  would  not ! " 

"  I  would  not,  indeed,  boy,  if  I  could — that's  so.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
talked  to  her  and  mother  talked  to  her,  but  it  didn't  amount  to  anything.  She 
thinks  it's  her  duty,  and  she  does  it,  though  she  suffers  more  than  even  you,  I 
do  believe — ^ah,  more  than  any  man  could  suffer." 

'*  My  God  1  am  I  not  to  save  her  from  that  suffering  ?  Why  may  I  not  see 
her— just  for  once  ?  1  am  going  away — to  America.  Am  I  not  to  see  her  for 
once  to  tell  her  how  I  love  her  and  will  live  only  for  her  ?  Judge,  I  will  see 
her." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  that's  natural  enough.  But  don't  you  see  the  poor  thing  is  only 
a  girl — ^flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves — not  made  of  adamant,  not  even  a  Joan  of 
Arc,  only  a  warm-hearted  girl,  wild  almost  with  love  oi you.  Can't  you  see  that 
she's  afraid  her  resolution  will  fail  her  if  she  lets  you  come  and  talk  to  her?" 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  cried  Angelo  in  wild  excitement.  "  She  would  never 
be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  me  if  once  I  could  see  her  and  speak  to  her.  I  know  I 
can  prevail  upon  her.  What  is  this  sudden  scruple  of  conscience,  this  senti- 
ment, that  it  should  be  stronger  than  our  love  and  make  our  lives  wretched  ? 
Are  the  living  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dead  ?    Judge,  where  is  Isolind  ?" 

The  Judge  tramped  heavily  up  and  down  the  room,  much  perplexed  and  ex- 
cited. All  his  instincts  and  his  sympathies  pleaded  for  Angelo^s  view  of  the 
question.     The  injunctions  and  entreaties  of  Isolind  lost  the  day. 

"  Look  here,  boy,"  he  said,  **  I  believe  you're  about  right     My  feelings  go 
with  you,  and  I'll  break  my  promise  for  once  and  help  you  to  see  her." 
Angelo  clasped  his  hand  and  pressed  it  fiercely. 

"  Gently  now,  a  bit.  You  haven't  much  time  to  lose.  We  are  to  leave  this 
country  to-morrow.  Well,  you  shall  see  Issy,  and  persuade  her  if  you  can. 
I'm  with  you.  I  don't  see  that  a  dead  mother's  sin — ^if  it  was  sin,  poor  thing — 
would  be  made  any  the  better  by  a  living  daughter's  misery.  Now  listen.  We 
are  staying  at  Forest  Hill — ^here's  the  direction."  He  gave  Angelo  an  address 
and  a  description,  the  young  man  listening  with  hungry  ears  and  throbbing 
pulses.  *'  Go  there  this  evening  after  I  have  left  town.  Don't  go  knocking  at 
the  door  and  all  that,  giving  people  time  to  think.  I  dare  say  you  can  climb  a 
wall — the  house  is  only  the  third  from  the  road.  Get  over  the  walls  and  through 
the  gardens  as  quietly  as  you  can,  and  come  on  Isolind  unexpectedly.  I'll  take 
care  that  she  walks  in  the  garden  between  eight  and  nine,  alone  if  I  can,  but  if 
not  it  don't  matter.    Then  plead  your  own  cause,  and  God  prosper  you  1    This 
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is  your  best  way,  Angelo  ;  if  you  ask  to  see  her,  Heaven  knows  she  may  have 
strength  of  purpose  enough  to  refuse." 

"  My  dear,  dear  friend  I     Oh,  you  have  saved  me ! " 

•*  Gently  again.  Now,  Volney,  listen  to  what  Pve  got  to  say  before  you  do 
anything.  God  knows  if  I  am  doing  right  in  this.  My  feelings  all  go  with  you, 
but  may  be  I  have  no  right  to  help  you  in  conquering  the  conscience  of  this  dear 
child.  Now,  then,  don't  break  out ;  you  must  hear  me.  I  tell  you  I  have  a  per- 
fect reverence  for  the  pure  soul  and  the  high  principle  of  that  girl,  and  it  seems 
sometimes  like  a  sort  of  spiritual  seduction  to  lead  her  away  from  any  resolve. 
Now,  now,  don't  go  on  so.  I  am  on  your  side,  but  I  must  have  a  condition. 
When  I  leave  you,  Angelo  Volney,  ask  your  God  for  advice.  I'm  no  theologian, 
and  I  don't  care  how  you  address  Him  or  where  you  find  your  evidences  that 
He  is.  But  I  tell  you  to  ask  Him  to  guide  you.  He  will  answer.  If  He  bids 
you  go  to  Isolind,  go  in  His  name.  But  if  when  you  appeal  to  Him  some  doubt 
of  the  rightness  of  conquering  her  conscience  is  sent  into  your  heart,  then  in 
God's  name  accept  the  warning,  and  be  a  man  and  conquer  yourself,  and  leave 
my  little  girl  to  her  suffering  and  her  sense  of  duty.  Don't  dare  to  tempt  my 
little  girl  unless  you  know  from  Heaven  that  you  are  leading  her  right." 

Mr.  Atheling  was  detained  in  town  rather  later  than  he  had  anticipated.  He 
met  one  or  two  Americans  and  heard  some  news  which  disturbed  him  a  little, 
and  required  the  writing  of  a  letter  or  two.  Then  he  hastened  to  Forest  Hill. 
He  reached  the  house  at  nine  o'clock.  He  had  promised  Angelo  that  Isolind 
should  walk  in  the  garden  between  eight  and  nine ;  the  time  had  hardly  lapsed 
as  yet,  and  loveiys  are  patient  He  felt  quite  sure  that  Angelo  was  already  in 
the  garden  waiting  and  watching. 

Isolind  was  in  her  room,  trying  to  read,  and  trying  not  to  cry.  She  had  not 
been  out.  She  seemed  to  dread  the  very  sky.  The  Judge  with  kindly  pressure 
forced  her  into  the  garden.  He  was  not  good  at  deceit,  and  he  was  anxious  and 
much  agitated. 

Angelo  was  not  there.  Atheling  kept  Isolind  out  until  Mrs.  Atheling 
sreamed  that  she  must  not  remain  longer  in  the  night  air.  Then  Isolind  went 
in ;  but  the  Judge  paced  the  garden  until  eleven  o'clock. 

Angelo  did  not  come. 

The  Judge  put  off  their  departure  from  London  for  two  days.  Angelo  never 
came  or  wrote. 

**  He  must  have  thought  better  of  it,"  Atheling  said  to  himself.  "  He  must 
have  felt  some  scruple  of  conscience,  and  he  has  given  her  up  I  But  I  should 
never  have  thought  it  1  I  wouldn't  have  done  so  when  I  was  young ;  that's  80  ! 
And  he  has  not  even  written  to  her  I     My  poor  Isolind  !  " 

No,  Angelo  had  not  come  and  had  not  written.  Isolind  made  no  complaint 
She  assumed  that  Angelo  had  felt  compelled  to  bow  to  her  decree  and  accept 
their  separation ;  and,  judging  of  what  the  struggle  would  cost  him  by  what  it 
had  cost  her,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  yet  feel  calm  enough  to 
trust  himself  to  write  to  her.  Perhaps'  she  was  glad  to  be  spared  another 
struggle  between  love  and  principle.  Perhaps — Heaven  knows— she  was  dis- 
appointed. She  was  utterly  unhappy,  even  although  the  bitterness  of  death 
seemed  now  to  have  passed. 

But  the  Judge  wondered,  and  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  fek  almost  inclined 
to  grow  cynical.  The  third  day  after  the  appointment  of  the  rendezvous  which 
never  took  place,  the  Athelings  left  London  for  the  Continent — and  nothing 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  Angelo. 
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THE  recent  death  of  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  armies,  General 
Lee  ;  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  public  mind  of  the  South  whether 
he  had  prepared  since  the  war  any  record  of  his  military  operations  to  supply 
the  loss  in  the  burning  of  Richmond  of  so  many  of  the  ofi&cial  papers  of  the 
Confederacy ;  and  the  desire  that  all  fair-minded  men  feel,  that  the  materials  for  a 
true  and  complete  history  of  the  great  conflict  in  all  its  details  shall  be  col- 
lected and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  future  dispassionate  and  impartial  his- 
torian of  the  war,  are  sufficientreasons,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  publication  of  the 
following  incidents  of  General  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  and  of  his  retreat  from  Gettysburg. 

For  convenience  of  narration,  and  to  give  authenticity  to  the  facts  stated,  I 
write  under  my  own  signature,  and  as  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  is  related. 
This,  I  am  aware,  exposes  me  'to  the  charge  of  egotism  and  a  desire  for  noto- 
riety, apparently  strengthened  by  confining  myself  to  the  narrow  field  of  opera- 
tions in  which  I  was  an  humble  actor.  But  so  many  others,  far  more  competent 
than  myself,  have  furnished. the  reading  world  with  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  general  movements  ofthe  contending  armies  that  culminated  at  Gettysburg — 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  war — that  for  me  at  this  late  day  to  undertake  a  repe- 
tition of  what  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  done  would  indeed  appear  a  vain- 
glorious task.  I  therefore  prefer  confining  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of 
hitherto  unpublished  facts  that  came  under  my  personal  observation,  as  a 
modest  contribution  to  the  annals  of  the  period ;  some  of  them  of  little  impor- 
tance in  themselves,  but  forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  great  event  that 
probably  decided  the  fate  of  the  country. 

To  understand  properly  how  I  came  to  occupy  the  important  position  as- 
signed me  by  General  Lee  in  his  retreat  from  Gettysburg,  and  which  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  what  I  am  about  to  narrate,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  winter  and  spring  I  had  a 
somewhat  independent  and  mixed  command  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry, 
which  I  had  raised  and  organized  in  my  native  mountains  of  Virginia,  after 
"Stonewall  "  Jackson's  famous  campaign  in  1862  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in 
which,  with  less  than  15,000  men,  he  in  about  thirty  days  encountered  and  de- 
teated  successively  Generals  Milroy,  Banks,  Fremont,  and  Shields,  and,  having 
relieved  the  valley  of  their  presence,  moved  to  the  Chickahominy  to  assist  in 
the  operations  against  General  McClellan. 

In  May,  1863,  with  the  mountaineers  I  had  enlisted  and  organized  during  the 
nine  preceding  months,  strengthened  by  some  temporary  reinforcements,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  about  3,300  men,  I  was  ordered  by  General  Lee  on  an  expedi- 
tion through  the  northwestern  counties  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  to  break  up 
the  military  posts  at  Beverly,  Buckhannon,  Philippi,  Weston,  Bulltown,  Sutton, 
Big  Birch,  and  Summersville,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  co5peration  of  Generals 
William  E.  Jones  and  Samuel  Jones,  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road in  the  mountains,  and  then  drive  the  Federals  out  of  the  Kanawha  Valley. 
This  raid  occupied  thirty-seven  days,  and  was  in  the  main  successful. .  Within 
a  week  after  our  return  to  the  vicinity  of  Staunton  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  1 
received  a  long  confidential  letter  firom  General  Lee,  informing  me  of  his  pur- 
pose to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  Rapidan  into  the  valley,  to  capture  Win- 
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Chester,  and  cross  the  Potomac  ;  and  directing  me  to  move  independently  and  at 
once  through  the  mountains  against  Cumberland,  Marylanc^  to  break  up  the 
small  posts  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  destroy  all  the  bridges 
eastward  as  far  as  Martinsburg,  communicating  to  him  as  often  as  practicable  my 
progress.  This  order  was  rapidly  executed,  and  by  the  time  we  had  destroyed 
the  bridges,  depots,  and  canal-boats,  and  cut  the  canal  between  Cumberland 
and  Martinsburg,  General  Lee  had  driven  Milroy  out  of  Winchester  and  was 
crossing  the  Potomac.  He  again  confidentially  advised  me  of  his  contemplated 
movements,  and  ordered  me  to  go  into  Pennsylvania  as  for  as  I  deemed  it  prudent, 
west  of  the  North  Mountain,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon  Milroy,  who  was  reported 
to  be  collecting  his  scattered  troops  at  Bloody  Run.  This  duty  took  us  as  far 
as  McConnellsburg,  where  we  crossed  the  mountains  eastward  to  Mercersburg* 
There,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June,  we  were  ordered  to  Chambersburg  to 
relieve  General  Pickett's  division,  which  held  the  place.  Arriving  about  4  p.  M. 
on  the  1st  of  July,  General  Pickett  at  once  moved  off  to  join  the  army,  then  near 
Gettysburg. 

That  night  I  received  a  brief  note  from  General  Lee,  expressing  the  appre- 
hension that  we  were  in  some  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  communication  with 
him  by  the  Union  cavalry,  and  directing  us  to  move  next  morning  as  far  as  the 
South  Mountain  on  the  road  toward  Gettysburg,  and. keep  it  open  for  Generals 
William  E.  Jones  and  Beverly  Robertson,  whose  brigades  of  cavalry  were  in 
the  direction  of  Shippensburg.  About  midnight  of  the  2d,  after  a  good  deal  of 
harassment  from  detachments  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  we  gained  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  east  of  the  Hon.  Thad.  Stevens's  iron  works,  then  in  ruins.  Be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  3d  Robertson  and  Jones  passed  us,  and  about  sunrise 
we  followed  them.  I  belonged  to  no  division  or  corps  in  our  army,  and  there- 
fore on  arriving  near  Gettysburg  about  noon,  when  the  conflict  was  raging  in  all 
its  fury,  I  reported  directly  to  General  Lee  for  orders,  and  was  assigned  a  posi- 
tion to  aid  in  repelling  any  cavalry  demonstration  that  might  occur  on  his  flanks 
or  rear.  None  being  made,  my  little  force  took  no  part  in  the  battle.  I  then 
had  only  about  2,roo  effective  mounted  men  and  a  six-gun  battery. 

AVhen  night  closed  upon  the  grand  scene  our  army  was  repulsed.  Silence 
and  gloom  pervaded  our  camps.  We  knew  that  the  day  had  gone  against  us, 
but  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was  not  known  except  in  high  quarters.  The  car- 
nage of  the  day  was  reported  to  have  been  frightful,  but  our  army  was  not  in  re- 
treat, and  we  all  surmised  that  with  to-morrow's  dawn  would  come  a  renewal  of 
the  struggle ;  and  we  knew  that  if  such  was  the  case  those  who  had  not  been  in 
the  fight  would  have  their  full  share  in  the  honors  and  the  dangers  of  the  next 
day.  All  felt  and  appreciated  the  momentous  consequences  of  final  defeat  or 
victory  on  that  great  field.  These  considerations  made  that,  to  us,  one  of  those 
solemn  and  awftil  nights  that  every  one  who  fought  through  our  long  war  some- 
times experienced  before  a  great  battle. 

Few  camp  fires  enlivened  the  scene.  It  was  a  warm  summer's  night,  and  the 
weary  soldiers  were  lying  in  groups  on  the  luxuriant  grass  of  the  meadows  we 
occupied,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  or  watching  that  their  horses  did  not 
straggle  off  in  browsing  around.  About  eleven  o'clock  a  horseman  approached 
and  delivered  a  message  from  General  Lee,  that  he  wished  to  see  me  immedi- 
ately. I  mounted  at  once,  and,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  McPhail  of  my 
staff,  and  guided  by  the  courier,  rode  about  two  miles  toward  Gettysburg,  where 
half  a  dozen  small  tents  on  the  roadside  were  pointed  out  as  General  Lee's  head- 
quarters for  the  night.    He  was  not  there,  but  I  was  informed  that  I  would  find 
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him  with  General  A.  P.  Hill  half  a  mile  further  on.  On  reaching  the  place  indi- 
cated, a  flickering,  solitary  candle,  visible  through  the  open  front  of  a  common 
tent,  showed  where  Generals  Lee  and  Hill  were  seated  on  camp  stools,  with  a 
county  map  spread  upon  their  knees,  and  engaged  in  a  low  and  earnest  conver- 
sation. They  ceased  speaking  as  I  approached,  and  after  the  ordinary  saluta- 
tions General  Lee  directed  me  to  go  to  his  headquarters  and  wait  for  him.  He 
did  not  return  until  about  one  o^clock,  when  he  came  riding  alone  at  a  slow  walk 
and  evidently  wrapped  in  profound  thought. 

There  was  not  even  a  sentinel  on  duty,  and  no  one  of  his  staff  was  about. 
The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  shedding  a  flood  of  soft  silvery  light,  almost 
as  bright  as  day,  upon  the  scene.  When  he  approached  and  saw  us,  he  spoke, 
reined  up  his  horse,  and  essayed  to  dismount  The  effort  to  do  so  betrayed  so 
much  physical  exhaustion  that  I  stepped  forward  to  assist  him,  but  before  I 
reached  him  he  had  alighted.  He  threw  his  arm  across  his  saddle  to  rest  him- 
self, and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  leaned  in  silence  upon  his  equally 
weary  horse ;  the  two  forming  a  striking  group,  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  The 
moon  shone  full  upon  his  massive  features,  and  revealed  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness I  had  never  seen  upon  that  fine  countenance  before,  in  any  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  war  through  which  he  had  passed.  I  waited  for  him  to  speak  un- 
til the  silence  became  painful  and  embarrassing,  when  to  break  it,  and  change 
the  current  of  his  thoughts,  I  remarked  in  a  sympathetic  tone,  and  in  allusion  to 
his  great  fatigue : 

*•  General,  this  has  been  a  hard  day  on  you."  ^ 

This  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  up  and  replied  mournfully : 
"Yes,  it  has  been  a  sad,  sad  day  to  us,"  and  immediately  relapsed  into  his 
thoughtful  mood  and  attitude.  Being  unwilling  again  to  intrude  upon  his  reflec- 
tions, I  said  no  more.  After  a  minute  or  two  he  suddenly  straightened  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  turning  to  me  with  more  animation,  energy,  and  excitement  of 
manner  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  before,  he  addressed  me  in  a  voice  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  and  said : 

"  General,  I  never  saw  troops  behave  more  magnificently  than  Pickett's  di- 
vision of  Virginians  did  to-day  in  their  grand  charge  upon  the  enemy.  And  if 
they  had  been  supported,  as  they  were  to  have  been— but,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  fully  explained  to  me,  they  were  not — we  would  have  held  the  position  they 
so  gloriously  won  at  such  a  fearful  loss  of  noble  lives,  and  the  day  would  have 
been  ours."  ♦ 

After  a  moment  he  added  in  a  tone  almosl^of  agony : 
**  Too  bad !     Too  bad!  I    Oh  !  too  bad  ! !  I  " 

I  never  shall  forget,  as  long  as  I  live,  his  language,  and  his  manner,  and  his 
appearance  and  expression  of  mental  suffering.  Altogether  it  was  a  scene  that 
a  historical  painter  might  well  immortalize  had  one  been  fortunately  present  to 
witness  it 

In  a  little  while  he  called  up  a  servant  from  his  sleep  to  take  his  horse ; 
spoke  mournfully,  by  name,  of  several  of  his  friends  who  had  fallen  during  the 
day  ;  and  when  a  candle  had  been  lighted  invited  me  alone  into  his  tent,  where, 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  he  remarked : 

"We  must  return  to  Virginia.  As  many  of  our  poor  wounded  as  possible 
most  be  taken  home.  I  have  sent  for  you  because  your  men  are  fresh,  to  guard 
the  trains  back  to  Virginia.  The  duty  will  be  arduous,  responsible,  and  danger- 
ous, for  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  I  can  spare 
you  as  much  artillery  as  you  require,  but  no  other  troops,  as  I  shall  need  all  T 
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have  to  return  to  the  Potomac  by  a  different  route  from  yours.  All  the  trans- 
portation and  all  the  care  of  the  wounded  will  be  intrusted  to  you.  You  will  re- 
cross  the  mountain  by  the  Chambersburg  road,  and  then  proceed  to  Williams- 
port  by  any  route  you  deem  best,  without  halting.  There  rest  and  feed  your  an- 
imals, then  ford  the  river,  and  make  no  halt  till  you  reach  Winchester,  where  I 
will  again  communicate  with  you." 

After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  he  sent  for  his  chiefs  of  staff  and  ordered 
them  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  me  to  take  command  the  next  morn- 
ing, remarking  to  me  that  the  general  instructions  he  had  given  would  be  sent  to 
me  next  day  in  writing.  As  I  was  about  leaving  to  return  to  my  camp,  he  came 
out  of  his  tent  and  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone:  '*!  will  place  in  your  hands  to- 
morrow a  sealed  package  for  President  Davis,  which  you  will  retain  in  your  own 
possession  till  you  are  across  the  Potomac,  when  you  will  detail  a  trusty  com- 
missioned officer  to  take  it  to  Richmond  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  deliver  it 
immediately  to  the  President  I  impress  it  upon  you  that  whatever  happens 
this  package  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  If  you  should  unfortu- 
nately be  captured,  destroy  it." 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  my  written  instructions  and  the  package  for  Mr. 
Davis  were  delivered  to  me.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances and  the  wounded  could  not  be  ready  to  move  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  General  sent  me  four  four-gun  Beld  batteries,  which  with  my  own  gave  me 
twenty-two  guns  to  defend  the  trains. 

^  Shortly  after  noon  the  very  windows  of  heaven  seemed  to  have  been  opened. 
Rain  fell  in  dashing  torrents,  and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  was 
covered  with  water.  The  meadows  became  small  lakes ;  raging  streams  ran 
across  the  road  in  every  depression  of  the  ground ;  wagons,  ambulances,  and  ar- 
tillery carriages  filled  the  roads  and  fields  in  all  directions.  The  storm  in- 
creased in  fury  every  moment.  Canvas  was  no  protection  against  it,  and  the 
poor  wounded,  lying  upon  the  hard,  naked  boards  of  the  wagon-bodies,  were 
drenched  by  the  cold  rain.  Horses  and  mules  were  blinded  and  maddened  by 
the  storm,  and  became  almost  unmanageable.  The  roar  of  the  winds  and  waters 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  communicate  orders.  Night  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  there  was  danger  that  in  the  darkness  the  "confusion"  would  become 
"  worse  confounded."  About  four  P.  M.  the  head  of  the  column  was  put  in  mo- 
tion and  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  After  dark  I  set  out  to  gain  the  ad- 
vance. The  train  was  seventeen  miles  long  when  drawn  out  on  the  road.  It 
was  moving  rapidly,  and  from  e\ery  wagon  issued  wails  of  agony.  For  four 
hours  I  galloped  along,  passing  to  the  front,  and  heard  more — it  was  too  dark  to 
see — of  the  horrors  of  war  than  I  had  witnessed  from  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  up 
to  that  day.  In  the  wagons  were  men  wounded  and  mutilated  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  Some  had  their  legs  shattered  by  a  shell  or  M\n\6  ball ;  some  were 
shot  through  their  bodies ;  others  had  arms  torn  to  shreds  ;  some  had  received  a 
ball  in  the  face,  or  a  jagged  piece  of  shell  had  lacerated  their  heads.  Scarcely 
one  in  a  hundred  had  received  adequate  surgical  aid.  Many  had  been  without 
food  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  irragged,  bloody,  and  dirty  clothes,  all  clotted  and 
hardened  with  blood,  were  rasping  the  tender,  inflamed  lips  of  their  gaping  wounds 
Very  few  of  the  wagons  had  even  straw  in  them,  and  all  were  without  springs 
The  road  was  rough  and  rocky.  The  jolting  was  enough  to  have  killed  sound, 
strong  men.  From  nearly  every  wagon,  as  the  horses  trotted  on,  such  cries  and 
shrieks  as  these  greeted  the  ear : 

"0  God  I  why  can't  I  die?" 
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"  My  God  1  will  no  one  have  mercy  and  kill  me  and  end  my  misery  ?  " 
"  Oh  I  stop  one  minute  and  take  me  out  and  leave  roe  to  die  on  the  road- 
side." 

'^  I  am  dying !   I  am  dying !    My  poor  wife,  my  dear  children  !  what  will  be- 
come of  you  ?  " 

Some  were  praying;  others  were  uttering  the  most  fearful  oaths  and  execra- 
tions that  despair  could  wring  from  them  in  their  agon}'.  Occasionally  a  wagon 
would  be  passed  from  which  only  low,  deep  moans  and  sobs  could  be  heard.  No 
help  could  be  rendered  to  any  of  the  sufferers.  On,  on ;  we  must  move  on.  The 
storm  continued  and  the  darkness  was  fearful.  There  was  no  time  even  to  fill  a 
canteen  with  water  for  a  dying  man ;  for,  except  the  drivers  and  the  guards  dis- 
posed in  compact  bodies  every  half  mile,  all  were  wounded  and  helpless  in  that 
vast  train  of  misery.  The  night  was  awful,  and  yet  in  it  was  our  safety,  for  no 
enemy  would  dare  attack  us  when  he  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  We 
knew  that  when  day  broke  upon  us  we  would  be  harassed  by  bands  of  cavalry 
hanging  on  our  flanks.  Therefore  our  aim  was  to  go  as  far  as  possible  ufider 
cover  of  the  night,  and  so  we  kept  on.  It  was  my  sad  lot  to  pass  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  no  language  can  convey  an 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  that  most  horrible  of  all  nights  of  our  Long  and  bloody  war. 
Daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  sih  found  the  head  of  our  column  at  Green- 
castle,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  our  point 
of  crossing.  Here  our  apprehended  troubles  from  the  Union  cavalry  began. 
From  the  fields  and  cross-roads  they  attacked  us  in  small  bodies,  striking  the 
column  where  there  were  few  or  no  guards,  and  creating  great  confusion. 

To  add  still  further  to  our  perplexities,  a  report  was  brought  that  the  Feder- 
als in  large  force  held  Williamsport.  This  fortunately  proved  untrue.  After  a 
great  deal  of  harassing  and  desultory  fighting  along  the  road,  nearly  the  whole 
immense  train  reached  Williamsport  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
town  was  taken  possession  of;  all  the  churches,  school-houses,  e|c.,  were  con- 
verted into  hospitals,  and  proving  insufficient,  many  of  the  private  houses  were 
occupied.  Straw  was  obtained  on  the  neighboring  farms ;  the  wounded  were  re- 
moved from  the  wagons  and  housed  ;  the  citizens  were  all  put  to  cooking  and 
the  army  surgeons  to  dressing  wounds.  The  dead  were  selected  from  the  train 
— for  many  had  perished  on  the  way— and  were  decently  buried.  All  this  had  to 
be  done  because  the  tremendous  rains  had  raised  the  river  more  than  ten  feet 
above  the  fording  stage,  and  we  could  not  possibly  cross. 

OttT  situation  was  frightful.  We  had  over  10,000  animals  and  all  the  wagons 
of  General  Lee's  army  under  our  charge,  and  all  the  wounded  that  could  be 
brought  from  Gettysburg.  Our  supply  of  provisions  consisted  of  a  few  wagon 
loads  of  flour  and  a  small  lot  of  cattle  My  effective  force  was  only  about  2,100 
men  and  twenty-odd  field  pieces.  We  did  not  know  where  our  army  was  ;  the 
river  could  not  be  crossed ;  and  small  parties  of  cavalry  were  still  hovering 
around.  The  means  of  ferriage  consisted  of  two  small  boats  and  a  small  wire 
rope  stretched  across  the  river,  which  owing  to  the  force  of  the  swollen  current 
broke  several  times  during  the  day.  To  reduce  the  space  to  be  defended  as 
much  as  possible,  all  the  wagons  and  animals  were  parked  close  together  on  the 
river  bank. 

Believing  that  an  attack  would  soon  be  made  upon  iw,  I  ordered  the  wagon- 
ers to  be  mustered,  and,  taking  three  out  of  every  four,  organized  them  into  com- 
panies, and  armed  them  with  the  weapons  of  the  wounded  men  found  in  the 
train.     By  this  means  I  added  to  my  effective  force  about  ^yt  hundred  men. 
33 
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Slightly  wounded  officers  promptly  volunteered  their  services  to  command  these 
improvised  soldiers ;  and  many  of  our  quartermasters  and  commissaries  did  the 
same  thing.  We  were  not  seriously  molested  on  the  5th  ;  but  next  morning 
about  nine  o'clock  information  reached  me  that  a  large  body  of  cavalry  from 
Frederick,  Maryland,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  attack  us.  As  we  could  not  retreat 
further,  it  was  at  once  frankly  made  known  to  the  troops  that  unless  we  could 
repel  the  threatened  attack  we  should  all  become  prisoners,  and  that  the  loss  of 
his  whole  transportation  would  probably  ruin  General  Lee  ;  for  it  could  not  be 
replaced  for  many  months,  if  at  all,  in  the  then  exhausted  condition  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  So  far  from  repressing  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  this  frank  an- 
nouncement of  our  peril  inspired  all  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Men  and 
officers  alike,  forgetting  the  sufferings  of  the  past  few  days,  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  drive  back  the  attacking  force  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  All 
told,  we  were  less  than  3,000  men.  The  advancing  force  we  knew  to  be  more 
than  double  ours,  consisting,  as  we  had  ascertained,  of  five  regular  and  eight  vol- 
unteer regiments  of  cavalry,  with  eighteen  guns,  all  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Buford  and  Kilpatrick.  We  had  no  works  of  any  kind  ;  the  country  was 
open  and  almost  level,  and  there  was  no  advantage  of  position  we  could  occupy. 
It  must  necessarily.be  a  square  stand-up  fight,  face  to  face.  We  had  twenty- 
two  field  guns  of  various  calibre,  and  one  Whitworth.  These  were  disposed  in 
batteries,  in  semicircle,  about  one  mile  out  of  the  village,  on  the  summit  of  a 
very  slight  rising  ground  that  lies  back  of  the  town.  Except  the  artillery,  our 
troops  were  held  out  of  view  of  the  assailants,  and  ready  to  be  moved  promptly 
to  any  menaced  point  along  the  whole  line  of  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  Know- 
ing that  nothing  could  save  us  but  a  bold  ** bluff"  game,  orders  had  been  given 
to  the  artillery  as  soon  as  the  advancing  forces  came  within  range  to  open 
fire  along  the  whole  line,  and  keep  it  up  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  A  little  after 
one  o'clock  they*  appeared  on  two  roads  in  our  front,  and  our  batteries  opened. 
They  soon  h^  their  guns  in  position,  and  a  very  lively  artillery  fight  began. 
We  fired  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  two  of  our  batteries  re- 
ported that  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  This  would  have  been  fatal  to  us 
but  for  the  opportune  arrival  at  the  critical  moment  of  an  ammunition  train  from 
Winchester.  The  wagons  were  ferried  across  to  our  side  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  driven  on  the  field  in  a  gallop  to  supply  the  silent  guns.  Nqt  having^  men 
to  occupy  half  our  line,  they  were  moved  up  in  order  of  battle,  first  to  one  bat- 
tery, then  withdrawn  and  double-quicked  to  another,  but  out  of  view  of  our  as- 
sailants till  they  could  be  shown  at  some  other  point  on  our  line.  By  this 
manoeuvring  we  made  the  impression  that  we  had  a  strong  supporting  force  in 
rear  of  all  our  guns  along  the  entire  front.  To  test  this.  Generals  Buford  and 
Kilpatrick  dismounted  five  regiments  and  advanced  them  on  foot  on  our  right 
We  concentrated  there  all  the  men  we  had,  wagoners  and  all,  and  thus,  with  the 
aid  of  the  united  fire  of  all  our  guns  directed  at  the  advancing  line,  we  drove  it 
back,  and  rushed  forward  two  of  our  batteries  four  or  five  hundred  yards  further 
to  the  front.  This  boldness  prevented  another  charge,  and  the  fight  was  con- 
tinued till  near  sunset  with  the  artillery.  About  that  time  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
sent  a  message  from  toward  Greencastle,  that  if  we  could  hold  out  an  hour  he 
would  reinforce  us  with  3,000  men.  This  intelligence  elicited  a  loud  and  long- 
continued  cheer  along  our  whole  line,  which  was  heard  and  understood  by  our 
adversaries,  as  we  learned  from  prisoners  taken.  A  few  minutes  later  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  advancing  from  Hagerstown,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of 
their  right  wing,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  were  in  rapid  retreat  by  their  left  flank 
in  the  direction  of  Boonsborough.     Night  coming  on  enabled  them  to  escape. 
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By  extraordinary  good  ^rtune  we  had  thus  saved  all  of  General  Lee's  trains. 
A  bold  charge  at  any  time  before  sunset  would  have  broken  our  feeble  lines, 
and  we  should  all  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  Federals.  This  came  to  be 
known  as  **  the  wagoners'  fight "  in  our  army,  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  were  armed  and  did  such  gallant  service  in  repelling  the  attack  made  on 
our  right  by  the  dismounted  regiments. 

Our  defeat  that  day  would  have  been  an  irreparable  blow  to  General  Lee,  in 
the  loss  of  all  his  transportation.  Every  man  engaged  knew  this,  and  probably 
in  no  fight  of  the  war  was  there  a  more  determined  spirit  shown  than  by  this 
handful  of  cooped-up  troops.  The  next  day  our  army  from  Gettysburg  arrived, 
and  the  country  is  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  it  escaped  across  the 
Potomac  on  the  night  of  the  9th. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  repeat  one  or  two  facts  to  show  the  peril  in  which 
we  were  until  the  river  could  be  bridged.  About  4,000  prisoners  taken  at 
Gettysburg  were  ferried  across  the  river  by  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  guard  them  to  Staunton.  Before  we  had  proceeded  two  miles  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  General  Lee  to  report  to  him  in  person  immediately.  I  rode 
to  the  river,  was  ferried  over,  and  galloped  out  toward  Hagerstown.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded I  became  satisfied  that  a  serious  demonstration  was  making  along  our 
front,  from  the  heavy  artillery  fire  extending  for  a  long  distance  along  the  line. 
I  overtook  General  Lee  riding  to  the  front  near  Hagerstown.  He  immediately 
reined  up,  and  remarked  that  he  believed  I  was  familiar  with  all  the  fords  of 
the  Potomac  above  Williamsport,  and  the  roads  approaching  them.  I  replied 
that  I  knew  them  perfectly.  He  then  called  up  some  one  of  his  staff  to  write 
down  my  answers  to  his  questions,  and  required  me  to  name  all  fords  as  high 
up  as  Cumberland,  and  describe  minutely  their  character,  and  the  roads  and  sur- 
rounding country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  directed  me  to  send  my 
brother.  Colonel  Imboden,  to  him  to  act  as  a  guide  with  his  regiment,  if  he  should 
be  compelled  to  retreat  higher  up  the  river  to  cross  it  His  situation  was  then 
very  precarious.  When  about  parting  from  him  to  recross  the  river  and  move 
on  with  the  prisoners,  he  told  me  they  would  probably  be  rescued  before  I 
reached  Winchester,  my  guard  was  so  small,  and  he  expected  a  force  of  cavalry 
would  cross  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  cut  us  off;  and  he  could  not  spare  to  me  any 
additional  troops,  as  he  might  be  hard  pressed  before  he  got  over  the  river, 
which  was  still  very  much  swollen  by  the  rains.  Referring  to  the  high  water, 
he  laughingly  inquired,  "  Does  it  ever  quit  raining  about  here  ?  If  so,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  clear  day." 

These  incidents  go  to  show  how  near  Gettysburg  came  to  ending  the  war  in 
1863.  If  we  had  been  successful  in  that  battle,  the  probabilities  are  that  Balti- 
more and  Washington  would  at  once  have  fallen  into  our  hands  ;  and  at  that 
time  there  was  so  large  a  "  peace  party  "  in  the  North,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  the  war. 
General  Lee's  opinion  was  that  we  lost  the  battle  because  Pickett  was  not 
supported,  **  as  he  was  to  have  been."  On  the  other  hand,  if  Generals  Bu- 
ford  and  Kilpatrick  had  captured  the  ten  thousand  animals  and  all  the  trans- 
portation of  Lee's  army  at  Williamsport,  it  would  have  been  an  irreparable 
loss,  and  would  probably  have  led  to  the  fall  of  Richmond  in  the  autumn  of 
1863.     On  such  small  circumstances  do  the  affairs  of  nations  sometimes  turn. 

J.  D.  Imboden. 
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THERE  is  no  subject  nearer  the  heart  of  geographers  than  that  of  polar 
discovery.  Mantled  with  mystery  and  intrenched  behind  a  cordon  of  icy 
battlements,  the  Pole  is,  notwithstanding,  invested  by  explorers  with  that  en- 
chantment which  Galileo  found  in  the  unexplored  heavens.  In  scaling  these 
battlements  they  seem  never  to  count  the  number  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
like  attempt,  and  whbse  bodies  lie  embalmed  in  the  everlasting  frost  Happily  or 
unhappily  for  the  race  of  mankind,  their  ardor  and  enthusiasm  are  contagious, 
and  thousands  who  are  not  ready  to  share  the  perils  of  an  expedition  are  glad 
to  bid  a  hearty  and  substantial  God-speed  to  the  hardy  adventurers. 

It  is  known  perhaps  to  most  of  my  readers  that,  sailing  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Government,  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole  will  shortly  leave  these  shores.  Judging  from  the  antecedents  of  its  well- 
known  leader,  Captain  Charles  F.  Hall,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  en- 
terprise will  be  prosecuted  with  all  the  vigor  and  hardihood  which  it  is  possible 
for  human  endurance  and  fortitude  to  put  forth.  I  propose  in  the  present  arti- 
cle to  show  the  plan  this  commander  has  devised,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Arctic  world  warrants  or  encourages  his  undertaking. 

To  avoid  mistake,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  give  the  following  account 
from  Captain  HalPs  own  statement  of  his  purposes,  as  reported  at  large  from  bis 
public  lecture  delivered  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  December  27,  1870.*  Captain 
Hall  on  that  occasion  said : 

In  the  early  part  of  1871,  or  about  May,  he  will  leave,  and  will  never  cease  his  labors  until  he  has  put  his 
foot  upon  the  ninetieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  He  will  go  first  to  Newfoundland,  and  stay  for  about  a 
week  to  obtain  some  sealers  to  make  up  his  party.  From  thence  he  will  proceed  to  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land, to  procure  some  skins  and  a  supply  of  stock-fish ;  but  he  will  not,  as  he  did  last  time,  make  the  mistake 
of  getting  his  dogs  there.  There  is  too  much  of  civilized  blood  in  the  dogs  of  this  region,  and  they  cannot 
stand  the  hardships  that  the  dogs  bom  and  reared  further  west  can.  Of  all  the  dogs  of  the  Arctic  country, 
there  are  none  equal  to  the  dogs  of  King  William's  Island.  They  can  stand  the  deprivation  of  food  better 
than  any  other  breed.  They  are  bred  to  it  While  puppies  they  are  kept  alm(»t  in  a  starving  state,  and  only 
fed  when  they  attain  their  fiill  growth.  In  consequence  of  this  apprenticeship  to  starvation,  they  can  at  a 
pinch  go  without  food  for  two  weeks.  He  will  proceed  firom  Greenland  across  Davis  Strait  to  the  native 
place  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  will  there  obtain  some  few  dogs,  about  fif^  in  all.  From  thence  he  will  pursue 
the  route  of  the  English  whalers :  crossing  Baffin's  Bay,  he  will  go  to  Smith's  Island,  and  from  thence  west- 
ward through  Jones  Sound,  following  that  for  about  two  hundred  miles :  then  after  getting  that  distance  from 
what  he  knows  of  the  trend  of  the  land,  he  will  turn  to  the  north  and  go  as  fin*  as  practicable  before  winter 
sets  in.  It  may  be  that  he  will  not  get  higher  than  the  parallel  of  78  deg. ;  for  that  he  does  not  care,  but  he 
hopes  to  get  as  £ir  as  80  deg.  There  he  will  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872,  with  all  his  preparations  com- 
plete, he  will  start  on  a  grand  sledge  journey  to  the  pole.  He  believes  that  in  sledge  travelling  he  is  an  adept 
llie  natives  are  very  expert  in  those  matters ;  but  he  thinks  he  has  improved  somewhat  on  them.  He  has 
gone  through  a  full  course  in  the  Arctic  college,  and  thinks  he  has  little  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  sledge  trav- 
elling. This  journey,  he  expects,  will  occupy  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  days,  relying  entirely  for  support  on 
the  provisions  obtained  on  the  way.  He  will  take  with  him  on  thu  journey  about  half  of  his  party,  leaving 
the  rest  to  subsist  on  whales,  seals,  and  wabruses,  or  anything  else  they  can  obtain.  Every  man  in  his  party 
will  be  a  picked  man. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  formed  by  Captain  Hall,  which  he  had  the  kindness 
to  communicate  to  the  writer  last  fall.  It  will  be  interestin^s^  to  add  the  follow- 
ing further  particulars  of  his  proposed  explorations,  taken  from  the  before-men- 
tioned report : 

His  satlmg  master  has  had  thirty  years'  experience  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  of  them  have  been  passed  in 
tke  Arctic  regions.  That  man  has  full  foith  in  him  and  the  enterprise,  and  American  navigators  generally 
believe  that  he  will  succeed.    His  first  and  second  officers  have  each  had  ten  yeais'  Arctic  experience 

•  See  New  Yoric  "  World."  December  a8, 187a 
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All  of  his  crew  will  be  trained  to  live  as  the  Esquimaux  do,  and  then  they  can  stand  the  coid,  but  they 
must  eat  raw  meat,  and  stick  to  train  oil.  He  (Captain  Hall)  has  eaten  in  one  day  HAeen  pounds  of  raw 
meat,  washed  down  with  two  and  a  half  pints  of  train  oil.  While  men  thus  live  they  can  defy  King  Co.d. 
A  whale  in  those  regions  is  a  godsend,  one  whale  being  equal  to  600  oxen,  and  afibrds  the  best  eating  that 
Captain  Hall  has  ever  enjoyed.  In  fact,  he  has  always  enjoyed  his  food  better  in  the  Arctic  regions  than  any- 
where else  ;  and  even  here  among  dvilixed  people  the  old  longing  for  raw  meat  comes  on  him  so  strong  some- 
times that  he  goes  away  to  his  closet  where  no  one  can  see  him,  and  lias  a  good  feed  of  raw  meat  And  there 
is  a  virtue  in  it  which  is  kiDed  whtn  it  is  cooked. 

To  weigh  intelligently  the  merits  and  wisdom  of  this  new  and  bold  enterprise, 
we  must  investigate  several  highly  interesting  physical  phenomena,  and  balance 
the  circumstances,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  that  will  attend  Captain  Hall 
in  his  poleward  movements. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  arise  is  the  intensity  of  Arctic  cold  into  which, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  voyage.  Captain  Hall  will  plunge.  Perhaps  no  better 
information  is  to  be  had  on  this  point  than  that  furnished  in  the  memorable  an- 
nals of  Captain  Parry's  first  expedition  in  search  of  the  northwest  passage,  un- 
dertaken in  18 19  with  the  two  ships  the  Hecla  and  the  Griper.  The  records  of 
this  expedition  under  the  great  pioneer  of  geographical  discovery  in  polar  wateis 
afford  experience  of  the  most  severe  rigor  of  the  Arctic  regions.  We  obtain 
some  conception  of  the  occasional  cold  felt  by  Parry's  men  when  we  read  of  a 
fire  that  accidentally  broke  out  in  a  small  building  used  for  his  observatory  at 
Melville  Island.  All  hands  went  to  work  to  extinguish  the  flames  by  heaping 
snow  upon  them.  "The  men's  faces  at  the  fire  presented  a  singular  spectacle. 
Almost  every  nose  and  cheek  was  frost-bitten  and  became  quite  white  in  five 
minutes  after  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  so  that  the  medical  men,  with  some 
others  appointed  to  assist  them,  were  obliged  to  go  constantly  round  while  the 
men  were  working  at  the  fire  to  rub  with  snow  the  parts  affected,  in  order  to  re- 
store animation.  Captain  Sabine's  servant,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  the  dipping- 
needle  from  the  observatory,  ran  out  without  his  gloves.  His  fingers  in  conse- 
quence were  so  completely  frozen  that,  his  hands  being  plunged  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water,  the  surface  of  the  water  was  immediately  covered  with  a  cake  of  ice 
from  the  intensity  of  the  cold  thus  communicated  to  it  But  animation  in  this 
instance  could  not  be  restored,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  amputa- 
tion." 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  experience  of  Si. 
John  Franklin  in  1825  bore  out  the  theory  of  a  milder  climate  in  very  high  lati- 
tiules.  "  During  Franklin's  winter  residence  at  the  hut  put  up  by  his  party 
called  Fort  Enterprise,  it  is  remarkable,"  says  Milner,  "that  the  cold  was  greater 
limn  that  experienced  by  Parry  in  Melville  Island,  though  it  (Melville  Island)  is 
situated  nine  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole."  ("  Gallery  of  Geography,"  p.  84.) 
The  atmosphere  was  generally  calm  during  the  intense  cold  at  Fort  Enterprise, 
and  the  breath  of  a  person  at  a  little  distance  was  described  as  looking  exactly 
like  the  smoke  of  a  musket  just  fired.  The  neighboring  trees  were  congealed 
to  their  very  centres  ;  they  became  as  hard  as  stones,  and  every  attempt  to  fell 
them  is  said  to  have  ended  in  the  axes  being  broken  as  if  striking  granite. 

The  extremely  low  temperature  experienced  by  Arctic  travellers  furnishes 
us  the  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  physiologically  the  human  body  is  capable 
of  enduring  cold. 

The  cold  which  man  seems  capable  of  enduring  is  very  great.  In  the  New 
World,  vast  and  limitless  as  is  its  area,  we  find  the  human  family  clinging  to  the 
high  latitudes  around  the  Arctic  circle  with  the  deathless  love  of  home.  In  the 
Old  World,  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year  at  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg, 
the  temperature  is  below  the  freezing  point.    The  rivers  are  sealed  up  during 
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that  period,  small  lakes  are  frozen  to  the  bottom,  the  snow  never  melts,  and  the 
wolf  becomes  fierce  and  dangerous  to  the  traveller.  The  land,  which  is  level  and 
clear  of  timber,  is  like  a  great  frozen  sea,  spreading  for  many  a  shining  league, 
and  the  cold  is  breathless,  still,  and  bright.  There  is  in  this  zone  no  spring; 
the  winter  is  almost  in  a  day  made  "glorious  summer"  by  the  approach  of  the 
sun.  In  winter  brandy  and  mercury  freeze,  and  if  the  cold  air  suddenly  enters  a 
human  habitation,  there  is  a  piuiature  snow-storm,  from  the  condensed  vapors  in 
the  room. 

The  most  intense  cold,  however,  which  has  been  reliably  observed,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  was  experienced  by  Captain  Parry  at  Melville  Island,  when, 
at  a  distance  from  his  ship,  the  thermometer  indicated  55  deg.  below  zero.  At 
the  same  time  he  managed  to  keep  up  the  temperature  in  his  ship  as  high  as 
50  deg.  above  zero.  During  his  winter  sojourn  on  the  south  coast  of  Melville 
Island,  Captain  Parry  obtained  the  following  results  of  observation : 

The  greatest  heat  was  +60  deg.  Fah.  on  July  17. 

The  greatest  cold  was  — 50  deg.  Fah.  on  February  15. 

Mean  summer  temperature  (June,  July,  and  August),  +37.11. 

The  intense  cold  thus  encountered  was  generally  borne  without  inconve- 
nience when  prudence  and  the  necessary  precautions  were  observed  by  the  men. 
When  they  were  careless,  the  cold  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  wild  look,  an  in- 
distinct utterance,  and  an  air  of  stupidity. 

But  Melville  Island  has  an  exceptional  climate,  even  colder  than  many  other 
Arctic  regions,  and  it  is  situated  near  what  physical  geographers  have  agreed  to 
call  "  the  American  pole  of  greatest  cold." 

The  city  of  Yakootsk,  in  northeastern  Siberia,  stands  near  the  second  coldest 
point  on  the  globe,  which  is  known  as  "  the  Asiatic  pole  of  greatest  cold." 
Yakootsk  has  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  population  of  3,500  souls,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  large  and  lucrative  fur  trade  of  eastern  Siberia.  At  this  place  the 
river  Lena  becomes  hermetically  closed  by  November,  and  throughout  January 
the  thermometer  stands  on  an  average  at  45  deg.  below  zero.  Breathing  now  is 
found  by  many  to  be  very  difficult,  and  the  reindeer,  which  cannot  in  Norway 
bear  to  come  further  south  than  the  65th  parallel,  now  hides  himself  in  the 
depths  and  snug  thicknesses  of  the  forests.  Yakootsk  is  nearly  5,000  miles  dis- 
tant by  road  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  account  of  the  severity  and  terror  of 
its  climate  Russian  political  offenders  of  high  rank  have  often  been  doomed  to 
pine  away  in  its  cheerless  and  icy  solitude.  At  this  Siberian  entrep6t  the  sum- 
mer temperature  is  often  about  68  deg.,  and  then  large  fairs  are  held. 

THE  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

For  cold  or  heat  has  much  to  do  with  the  practical  success  of  Captain  Hall's 
plan,  and  the  human  body  does  not  seem  capable,  if  we  consult  the  experiments 
of  physiologists,  of  enduring  a  change  of  temperature  of  more  than  12  or  15  de- 
grees. 

Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  celebrated  work  on  "  Human  Physiology,"  however,  states 
that,  although  there  appears  to  be  for  all  species  of  animals  a  distinct  limit  to 
the  variations  of  bodily  temperature  under  which  the  vital  operations  can  be 
carried  on,  this  limitation  does  not  prevent  animals  from  existing  in  the  midst 
of  great  diversities  of  external  conditions,  since  they  have  within  themselves  the 
power  of  compensating  for  them  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  "  This  power," 
he  remarks,  '^  seems  to  exist  in  man  to  a  higher  amount  than  in  most  other  animals  ; 
since  he  can  not  only  support  but  enjoy  life  under  extremes  of  which  either  would  be 
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iatal  to  many.  In  many  parts  of  the  tropical  zones  the  thermometer  rises  every  day 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  year  to  1 10  deg,^  and  in  British  India  it  is  said  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  at  130  deg.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  cold  frequently 
sustained  by  Arctic  voyagers,  and  quite  endurable  under  proper  precautions,  ap- 
pears much  more  astonishing.  By  Captain  Parry  the  thermometer  has  been  seen 
as  low  as  —  55  deg.,  or  87  deg.  below  the  freezing  point ;  by  Captain  Franklin  at 
— 58  deg.  or  90  deg.  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  by  Captain  Back  at  — 70  deg.,  or 
102  deg.  below  the  freezing  point."  ("  Human  Physiology,"  p.  639.)  Many  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  a  heat  of  from  250  to  280  deg.  being  endured  in  dry  air 
for  a  considerable  time  by  persons  unused  to  a  particularly  high  temperature. 
Chantrey*s  workmen  were  accustomed  to  enter  his  furnace  where  moulds  were 
dried  while  the  floor  was  red-hot  and  the  thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at  350 
de^.  Chabert,  the  "  Fire  King,"  as  he  was  called,  was  in  the  h^it  of  entering 
an  oven  in  which  the  temperature  was  from  400  to  600  deg.     ^  v  Ci/^  // 

But  a  serious  difficulty  appears  in  the  plan  propose3  by  Captain  Hall.  Most 
Arctic  explorers  have  gone  in  ships  which  are  asylums  from  the  intense  cold, 
and  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  Fah.  "  In  both  cases  (extremes 
of  beat  and  cold),"  says  Carpenter  (and  he  expresses  the  views  of  2dl  physicists), 
"the  effect  of  atmospheric  temperature  on  the  body  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  air  as  to  motion  and  rest.  Thus  every  one  has  heard  of  the  al- 
most linbearable  oppressiveness  of  the  sirocco,  or  hot  wind  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  the  actual  temperature  of  which  is  not  higher  than  has  been  often  experi- 
enced without  any  great  discomfort  when  the  air  is  calm  ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  experience  of  many  Arctic  voyagers  the  temper- 
ature of — 50  deg.  may  be  sustained  when  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  with  less  in- 
convenience than  is  caused  by  air  in  motion  at  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  higher ! 
This  is  quite  conformable  to  what  might  be  anticipated  on  physical  principles." 
He  might  have  added  that  it  is  also  conformable  to  all  our  own  feelings  and  sen- 
sations of  weather.  Sir  John  Richardson  informed  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  latter 
says,  that  in  his  last  Arctic  expedition,  while  at  winter  quarters,  he  ^'as  accus- 
tomed to  go  from  his  sitting-room  to  the  magnetic  observatory,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance (about  an  ordinary  street's  breadth),  without  feeling  it  necessary  to  put  on 
even  a  greatcoat,  "although  the  temperature  of  the  former  was  about  50  deg., 
and  that  of  the  air  through  which  he  had  to  pass  was  — 50  deg.,  the  difference  being 
100  deg.  This  immunity  from  chilling  influence  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
dryness  and  stillness  of  the  atmosphere."  The  absorption  of  heat  from  a  body 
by  the  draught  of  wind  makes  the  forest  the  favorite  resort  of  animals  in  in- 
tensely cold  weather.  In  Canada,  and  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  the 
engineers  and  firemen  of  locomotives  used  on  railways  running  through  exten- 
sive forests  say  they  find  it  much  easier  to  keep  up  steam  while  the  train  is  pass- 
ing through  the  woods.  As  soon  as  it  emerges,  from  the  shelter  and  is  exposed 
to  the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  heap  on  the  fuel  to  bring  up  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
naces. The  Pacific  Railroad  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  its  constructors  in  build- 
ing for  miles  together  snow-sheds,  which  not  only  preserve  their  trains  from  be- 
ing frequently  buried  in  the  snow,  but  also  prove  highly  economical  of  fuel,  and 
in  the  long  account  no  doubt  doubly  pay  for  themselves  in  the  saving  of  coal  and 
wood.  Now,  in  Captain  Hall's  journey  by  sledge  towards  the  pole,  he  will  find 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jones  Sound  and  north  of  it  intense  cold,  which  he  will  be 
obliged  to  suffer,  not  in  a  close  felt-covered  ship  like  Parry's,  but  in  an  open 
vehicle  ;  and  the  temperature  under  this  condition  may  prove  more  trying  than 
any  ever  before  experienced  by  man.    It  is  true,  sledge  journeys  may  be  made 
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with  great  rapidity.  Peter  the  Great  once  made  one  from  Moscow  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 480  miles,'  in  forty  six  hours,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  more  than  once 
made  that  distance  in  an  open  sledge  in  forty-two  hours.  But  Captain  Hall  will 
not  have  Russian  roads  and  relays,  and  an  atmosphere  proverbially  still,  dry, 
and  breathless. 

But  the  question  of  endurance  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  settled. 

WILL  THE  ROUTE  BE  OPEN 

for  Captain  Hall,  after  he  has  passed  Jones  Sound  ? — which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "he  will  follow  for  about  200  miles;  then,  after  getting  that  distance, 
from  what  he  knows  of  the  trend  of  the  land,  he  will  turn  to  the  north  and  go  as 
far  as  practicable  before  winter  sets  in.  There  he  will  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1872,  with  all  his  preparations  complete,  he  will  start  on  a  grand  sledge  jour- 
ney to  the  pole." 

Will  he  find  when  he  sets  out  on  this  journey  a  continuous  expanse  of  land  ? 
Or  if,  as  all  geographical  explorations  go  to  show,  he  finds  he  is  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  will  he  find  it  closed  up  with  a  sheet  of  solid  ice 
over  which  his  Esquimaux  dogs  may  drag  him  ?  Or  will  he  find  it  a  desert  of 
moving  ice  drifting  southward,  as  Parry  found  it  in  1827,  bearing  him  further 
from  the  pole  in  a  day  than  his  dogs  can  carry  him  towards  it?  Or  will  he 
find  after  a  few  days'  progress,  as  Dr.  Kane  found,  that  he  has  reached  the  frosty 
shores  of  an  open  polar  sea?  In  answering  these  questions  one  or  two  things 
must  be  considered. 

THE  ARCTIC  SUMMER 

must,  of  course,  enter  as  an  all-important  item  into  the  investigation  of  the  prob- 
able success  of  any  exploring  expedition  in  polar  waters. 

When  we  come  to  test  our  ordinary  impressions  in  the  crucible  of  accurately 
observed  facts  and  the  surest  scientific  deductions,  how  often  is  the  life-long 
conviction  dissipated  and  we  are  startled  by  our  own  credulity. 

In  this  country  Southerners  make  the  most  strenuous  eflforts  to  escape  from 
their  homes  and  crowd  the  watering-places  and  towns  of  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada,  where  they  swelter  and  roast  during  the  summer  months,  and  sat- 
isfy themselves  that  the  season  has  been  abnormally  hot,  and  imagine  that,  bad 
as  the  case  has  been,  it  would  have  been  far  worse  at  home.  Not  so.  On  the 
28th  of  June  last,  the  thermometer  in  the  cities  of  Havana  and  Mobile  was  at  83 
deg.  Fah.,  in  Key  West  and  New  Orleans  at  84  deg. ;  but  in  Buffalo,  on 
the  same  day,  it  stood  at  87  deg.,  and  in  New  York  city  at  94  deg.  By  compar- 
ing the  weather-telegrams  from  various  portions  of  the  country  and  the  tropical 
towns  of  the  West  Indies,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  thermal  equator  was  over 
650  miles  nearer  New  York  than  Cuba  or  Florida.  In  other  words,  the  circle 
of  greatest  heat  at  that  period  had  been  transferred  nearly  2,500  miles  north  of 
the  geographical  equator !  **  Could  Southern  tourists,  in  search  of  cool  and  more 
invigorating  climes,"  as  Major  Robert  Saunders  of  Memphis,  speaking  of  this 
subject  before  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  remarked,  "  have  been  re- 
turned on  that  day  to  their  homes  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  they  would  have  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  transported  several  degrees  toward  the  north  pole  and  the 
frigid  zone,  from  the  latitude  of  New  York  city." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  in  Washington  has  re- 
cently shown  that  "though  there  is  absolutely  more  heat  at  New  Orleans  during 
the  year  than  at  Madison  in  Wisconsin,  yet  there  is  more  heat  received  at  this  lat- 
ter place  during  the  three  months  of  midsummer  than  in  the  same  time  at  the  for- 
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mer  place."  In  the  same  report  there  is  an  accompanying  table  showing  the 
sun's  diurnal  intensity  at  every  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  The  report  states :  **  On 
the  15th  of  June  the  sun  is  more  than  twenty- three  degrees  north  of  the  equator, 
and  therefore  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  intensity  of  heat  should  be  greater  at 
this  latitude  than  at  the  equator  ;  bui  that  it  should  continue  to  increase  heyona 
this  even  to  the  pole  [italics  ours],  as  indicated  by  the  table,  may  not  at  first  sight 
appear  so  clear.  It  will,  however,  be  understood  when  it  is  recollected  that 
though  in  a  northern  latitude  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  is  greater,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  intensity  should  be  less,  yet  the  longer  duration  of  the  day  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this  effect  and  produce  the  result  exhibited." 

The  summer  temperature  as  observed  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Polar  Oceajd 
is  absolutely  marvellous.  Observations  made  with  a  view  of  determining  this 
accurately  have  for  some  years  been  taken  in  Alaska.  One  of  the  observers  in 
the  northern  district  of  Yukon  states  in  the  "Agricultural  Report"  for  1868: 
**  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  at  noon  at  Fort  Yukon,  not  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  standing  at  112  degrees ;  and  I  am  informed  by  the  commander  of  the 
post  that  several  spirit  thermometers,  graduated  to  120  degrees,  had  burst  under 
he  scorching  sun  of  the  Arctic  midsummer,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  endured  it.  In  midsummer  on  the  upper  Yukon  the  only  relief 
from  the  intense  heat,  under  which  vegetation  attains  an  almost  tropical  luxuri- 
ance, is  the  two  or  three  hours  during  which  the  sun  hovers  near  the  northern 
horizon  ;  aud  the  weary  voyager  in  his  canoe  blesses  the  transient  coolness  of 
the  midnight  air." 

The  high  temperature  of  102  degrees  is  not  uncommon  in  summer  in  portions 
of  Upper  Canada.  Canada,  too,  we  must  remember,  is  screened  from  the  sun's 
radiance  by  vapor  from  the  lakes.  There  are  other  circumstances  in  the  physi- 
cal economy  of  the  polar  basin  that  co5perate  with  the  thermic  influence  of  the 
summer  sun  and  conspire  to  open  any  sea  around  the  pole. 

There  is  an  immense  drainage  of  continental  rivers  into  this  basin,  which 
must  %o  far  toward  raising  the  temperature  of  the  frozen  ocean.  Professor  A. 
Keith  Johnston  estimates  the  area  of  land  drained  by  the  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena, 
and  Kolyma  rivers  in  Asia,  and  the  Saskatchawan  and  Mackenzie  in  North  Amer- 
ica, at  5,000,000  square  miles,  which  exceeds  by  two  millions  of  square  miles  the 
total  area  contained  within  the  entire  periphery  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  **  In  the  cold 
Arctic  regions,"  says  Johnston,  "  the  excess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation  is 
greater  than  in  the  warmer  zones,  and  this  excess  is  derived  from  the  humid 
southwest  winds  which  forever  invade  their  border.  But  throughout  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year  the  precipitation  does  not  flow  off,  but  remains  frozen  on  the  sur- 
face, until  the  arrival  of  the  summer  sets  the  whole  mass  free ;  then,  augmented 
by  the  summer  rains,  the  entire  actual  accumulation  pours  off  during  a  few  weeks 
into  the  Polar  Sea.  Draining  a  surface  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  sea  itself, 
these  Arctic  rivers  are  really  the  prime  movers  of  that  great  ocean-current  which 
every  summer  drifts  the  polar  ice  southwestward  down  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
down  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  eastward  against  the  Parry  Islands." 
Gohnston's  "  Physical  Atlas,"  p.  48.) 

The  summer  temperature  of  the  clear  waters  of  the  Lena  at  Yakootsk  in  Sibe- 
ria, when  the  summer  sun  opens  the  river,  must  be  at  least  as  high  as  32  deg., 
or  four  degrees  warmer  than  Arctic  Ocean  water. 

When  the  midsummer  temperature  at  Yakootsk  goes  up  to  60  deg.  and  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun  dissolve  the  ices  of  all  northern  Siberia  and  of  Arctic 
America,  we  may  imagine  that  the  thousand  warm  streams  of  the  two  continents 
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pouring  into  the  polar  basin  render  its  surface  anything  but  firm  and  solid.  The 
mitigating  value  of  these  streams  would  be  felt  all  the  more  in  consequence  of 
the  well-known  physical  quality  of  water  which  causes  it  to  absorb  heat  greedily, 
but  to  part  with  it  most  reluctantly. 

These  waters  being  fresh  and  comparatively  warm,  and  hence  light,  would  of 
course  spread  themselves  out  as  a  mantle  over  a  vast  area  of  the  gelid  salt  water 
of  the  frozen  ocean  and  fill  it  with  broken  ice-fields.  If  this  does  not  prove  suf- 
ficient to  thaw  or  at  least  to  rot  and  loosen  the  surface  ice,  it  would  be  likely  to 
give  way  beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun  acting  under  two  physical  conditions. 
One  of  these  conditions  is  the  moist  atmosphere  that  overhangs  the  polar  ba- 
sin. **The  humid  southwest  winds,'*  as  we  have  seen,  continually  ** invade" 
this  basin  ;  and  all  Arctic  explorers  have  experienced  incessant  fogs  and  mists 
even  in  their  winter  residence  on  these  extreme  latitudes.  Indeed,  these  inter- 
minable fogs  have  proved  the  most  dispiriting  and  dangerous  foes  of  the  ex- 
plorer, because  they  depress  the  courage  of  the  men  and  seriously  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  upon  which  health  and  comfort  depend. 

So  densely  covered  with  mists  and  fogs  have  these  high  polar  latitudes  been, 
that  navigators  have  sometimes  made  very  serious  and  almost  ludicrous  mis- 
takes. Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Ross,  who 
in  1818  fancied  that  he  saw  Lancaster  Sound  blocked  up  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  he  went  so  far  as  to  name  Croker  Mountains.  But  in  the  following 
year  Captain  Parry  discovered  the  mistake,  and  Ross  was  withdrawn  from  active 
service.  It  was  only  through  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  an  opulent  mer- 
chant. Sir  Felix  Booth,  that,  eleven  years  afterward,  he  made  a  second  polar 
voyage. 

The  vicissitudes  of  climate  due  to  the  absence  of  aqueous  vapor  are  aston- 
ishing. In  the  dry  part  of  the  United  States  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  nocturnal  radiation  is  very  great,  and  the  changes  from 
day  to  night  are  like  changes  from  summer  to  winter.  Colonel  Emory,  who  sur- 
veyed it  first,  says :  "  On  the  23d  of  October  we  retired  with  the  thermometer  at 
70  deg.,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  shivering,  with  the  mercury  marking  25  deg., 
notwithstanding  our  blankets  were  as  dry  as  if  we  had  slept  in  the  house." 
Captain  Beckwith  in  his  account  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  survey  says :  "  We 
observed  the  greatest  contrasts  between  the  heat  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  in 
these  mountain  valleys — from  noon  to  three  p.  M.  the  thermometer  standing  at 
87  deg.  to  90  deg.,  and  at  night  falling 'below  the  freezing  point."  In  dry  places 
the  earth's  heat  received  in  the  daytime  from  the  sun  escapes  unhindered  into 
stellar  space,  and  the  temperature  falls  to  the  lowest  point.  In  the  parts  of  In- 
dia, of  the  Himalayas,  of  Central  Asia,  and  Australia  subject  to  drought,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  where  the  sirocco  and  simoom  sweep  with 
their  burning  blasts,  and  "  the  soil  is  fire  and  the  air  is  flame,"  the  nightly  refrig- 
eration even  in  midsummer  is  intense,  and  the  traveller  has  found  on  awaking 
in  the  morning  the  water  in  his  canteen  frozen.  Even  Jacob  of  old  complained 
to  Laban  that  in  his  hard  service  for  Rachel,  through  "  the  drought  by  day  and 
the  frosts  by  night,  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes." 

But  this  nocturnal  radiation  is  intercepted  within  the  polar  basin  by  the 
presence  of  vast  quantities  of  aqueous  vapor,  which,  as  Tyndall  has  shown, 
"  takes  up  the  motion  of  the  ethereal  waves  and  becomes  thereby  heated,  thus 
wrapping  the  earth  like  a  warm  garment^  and  protecting  its  surface  from  the 
deadly  chill  which  it  would  otherwise  sustain."  This  shield  of  aqueous  vapor 
is  produced  by  the  evaporation  from  the  ice  and  snow  in  the  polar  basin,  and. 
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as  Keith  Johnston  says,  "from  the  humid  southwest  winds  which  forever  invade 
its  borders." 

It  is  a  singular  ordinance  of  nature  that  the  luminous  heat  of  the  sun,  falling 
upon  this  vapor-shield  in  the  air,  meets  no  effectual  resistance,  and  pierces  to  the 
crust  of  the  earth  ;  but  when,  as  obscure  and  radiated  heat,  it  seeks  egress  toward 
the  stars,  the  shield  is  as  impervious  as  that  of  Achilles.  The  vapor  in  the  sky 
is,  in  a  word,  like  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse ;  it  serves  as  "  a  trap  to  catch  the 
sunbeam,"  and  to  hold  it. 

It  is  manifest  that,  under  this  condition,  the  polar  basin  receives  in  sum- 
mer a  constant  and  rapid  accretion  of  heat  The  presence  of  ice  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  vapor-charged  atmosphere  will  not  materially  affect  the  thermometer. 
I  have  myself  slept  at  night  in  January  in  the  saloon  of  a  crowded  steamboat  on 
the  Ohio  river,  when  the  weather  was  so  warm  that  the  fires  in  the  stoves  were 
extinguished  and  the  doors  of  the  saloon  thrown  open.  And  yet  that  very  night 
such  huge  masses  of  ice  were  choking  the  current  of  the  river  that  the  captain 
did  not  dare  to  navigate  it,  and,  allowing  his  engine  fires  to  go  down,  was  quietly 
tied  up  to  the  shore. 

The  other  condition  of  things  which  operates  to  mitigate  the  cold  of  the  pole 
is  the  long  day  of  six  months.  During  this  period  there  is  no  opportunity  of- 
fered for  nocturnal  radiation.  No  one  who  has  spent  a  summer  in  Canada  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  immense  relief  of  night  when  the  thermometer  has  been  all 
day  at  or  above  100  deg.  From  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  days  being  longer  than  the  nights,  and  hence  the  absorption  of  heat 
by  the  earth  during  the  day  being  in  excess  of  its  radiation  during  the  night,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  becoming  every  day  warmer  and  warmer.  We  might  natu- 
rally suppose  the  hottest  month  would  be  June,  because  on  the  22d  of  that  month 
the  sun  is  nearly  vertical  and  shines  most  directly  upon  us.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Owing  to  the  continued  accumulation  of  heat  during  the  summer  from  the 
proportional  shortness  of  the  nights — a  circumstance  of  greater  thermometric  im- 
portance than  the  presence  of  a  vertical  sun — the  maximum  summer  heat  is  usu- 
ally in  August  or  September.  Likewise,  though  we  might  expect  the  greatest 
cold  of  winter  on  the  22d  of  December,  when  the  sun  is  furthest  from  us,  the 
long  nights  and  short  days  giving  much  time  for  the  earth  to  radiate  its  heat,  it 
is  becoming  colder  and  colder,  and  this  increase  of  refrigeration  goes  on  until 
February. 

During  the  polar  day  of  six  months  the  sun  never  ceases  to  shine ;  and  when 
the  chronometer  marks  the  midnight  hour,  it  is  only  a  little  lower  in  the  sky  than 
at  noon.  Lord  Dufferin  gives  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  fact  in  his  account 
of  his  voyage  to  Spitzbergen  in  the  yacht  Foam.  "  I  had  observed  for  some 
days  past,"  he  says,  "  that  the  cock  we  had  on  board,  as  we  proceeded  north  and 
the  nights  became  shorter,  had  become  quite  bewildered  on  the  subject  of  that 
meteorological  phenomenon,  the  dawn  of  day.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
slept  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  stretch  without  waking  up  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous agitation  lest  it  should  be  cock-crow.  At  last  when  night  ceased  altogether 
his  constitution  could  no  longer  stand  the  shock.  He  crowed  once  or  twice 
sarcastically,  then  went  melancholy  mad ;  finally,  taking  a  calenture,  he  cackled 
lowly  (probably  of  green  fields),  and,  leaping  overboard,  drowned  himself." 
Lord  Dufferin  graphically  describes  the  sublime  spectacle  presented  by  the  mid- 
night sun.  Not  a  sound  of  any  kind  fell  upon  the  ear ;  all  was  stillness,  dead- 
ness,  and  impassibility ;  and  the  midnight  sun,  muffled  in  a  transparent  mist, 
shed  an  awful,  mysterious  lustre  on  glacier  and  mountain.  Halos  and  hosts  of 
meteors  often  illuminated  the  heavens. 
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What  has  now  been  advanced  has  been  designed  as  a  simple  inquiry  into  the 
general  physical  phenomena  with  which  the  expedition  of  Captain  Hall  will 
have  to  do.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  he 
proposes  to  encounter  unparalleled  severities  of  the  boreal  climate  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  that  he  is  in  danger  in  his  summer  movements  of  reach- 
ing open  water  or  a  sea  filled  with  floating  ice  long  before  he  can  attain  the 
pole. 

I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  will,  after  reaching 
and  passing  the  83d  parallel  of  latitude,  And  an  open  sea,  unless  the  land  known 
as  Ellesmere  Land,  north  of  Jones  Sound,  is  found  to  project  to  the  pole ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  does  so  project.  The  evidences  for  an 
open  north  polar  sea  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the  public  since  the 
memorable  discovery  of  it  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Kane. 

I  shall  not  now  detail  the  story  of  that  discovery,  made  in  1854,  near  the  83d 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  well-known  facts  as  given 
by  Dr.  Kane  in  his  narrative  of  the  second  Grinnell  expedition  :  how  after  mov- 
ing northward  over  the  ice  barrier  in  Smith's  Sound,  amid  intense  cold,  with  the 
thermometer  standing  at  36  deg.  below  zero,  his  party,  under  Morton,  reached 
an  iceless  sea  having  a  temperature  of  36  deg.  above  zero,  and  4  deg.  above 
the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water ;  how  large  waves  dashed  on  the  beach  with  the 
swell  of  ocean  ;  how  seals  were  sporting  and  water-fowl  innumerable  were  feed- 
ing in  its  waters ;  and  how  it  was  marked  by  the  phenomena  of  regular  tides. 

It  is  true  that  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kane  have  been  criticised  by  several 
authorities  of  some  eminence  in  geographical  science  as  proving  only  a  locals 
large,  open  inlet  of  water ;  but  with  the  great  majority  of  Arctic  explorers  and 
physicists  generally  they  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive  of  au  open  sea 
around  the  pole. 

Whether  we  reject  or  receive  the  doctrine  of  an  open  polar  sea  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Kane,  we  are  not  without  materials  for  testing  this  question  for  our- 
selves on  independent  grounds.  Two  years  ago  the  now  celebrated  theory  of 
"  thermometric  gateways  to  the  pole  "  was  advanced  with  great  modesty  of  as- 
sertion, but  great  wealth*  of  facts  and  force  of  argument,  before  the  St.  Louis 
Historical  Society,  by  Captain  Silas  Bent,  the  well-known  flag  ofiicer  of  Com- 
modore Perry  in  the  Japan  expedition. 

As  the  pioneer  (under  Commodore  Perry)  of  hydrographic  explorations  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  an  accomplished  seaman  of  thirty  years'  experience  and  study, 
while  detailed  by  the  Government  for  scientific  work.  Captain  Bent  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  similar  Japan  Stream  of  the 
Pacific,  move  into  the  polar  basin,  and  convey  thither  the  superheated  waters 
of  the  equator,  where  they  originate  and  whence  they  are  fed. 

This  con\'iction  was  forced  upon  the  hydrographer's  mind  by  discovering  the 
simple  law  of  oceanic  equilibrium. 

Led  on  step  by  step,  by  reflecting  on  the  well-known  .volume  and  high  tropi- 
cal temperature  of  the  blue  smoking  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  those  of  the 
Kuro  Siwo  or  Black  Stream  of  Japan,  which  Captain  Bent  was  the  first  to  sur- 
vey and  chart,  he -reached  the  conclusion  that  these  two  mighty  ocean  currents, 
each  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  large  as  the  Amazon  River,  pouring  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  must  open  a  navigable  way  to  the  pole.  His  conviction  in  1855 
was  personally  communicated  to  Dr.  Kane  on  his  return  from  his  last  voyage, 
who  expressed  himself  deeply  impressed  with  its  probability. 

At  this  time  Alexander  Keith  Johnston  in  his  famous  "  Physical  Atlas ''  made 
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the  broad  announcement ;  "  The  sole  practical  inlet  to  the  Polar  Sea  is  the  wide 
Channel  between  Spitzbergen  or  Iceland  and  the  northwest  coast  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  broad  highway  for  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream." 
("Physical  Atlas,"  p.  48.) 

The  view  of  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  based  upon  the  researches  of  the 
most  able  and  sagacious  observers,  and  upon  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
Arctic  explorers,  that  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Japan  Stream  make  their  way 
into  the  polar  basin,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  deep-sea  investigations 
of  these  currents  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  where  they  are  clearly  defined. 
The  climatic  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  been  traced  to  great  distances 
fmm  its  cradle  In  the  tropics.  "This  stream,"  says  Professor  John  Tyndall  in 
his  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  "  entirely  abolishes  the  difler- 
ence  of  temperature  due  to  the  difference  of  latitude  of  North  and  South  Britain  ; 
so  that  if  we  walk  from  the  Channel  to  the  Shetland  Isles  in  January,  we  en- 
counter everywhere  the  same  temperature.  The  Isothermal  line  runs  north  and 
south.  The  harbor  of  Hammerfest  in  Norway  (73  deg.  north  latitude)  derives 
great  v^lue  from  the  fact  that  it  is  clear  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  This  is  due  to 
the  Gulf  Streara,*which  sweeps  around  the  North  Cape,  and  so  modifies  the  cli- 
mate there  that  at  some  places  by  proceeding  northward  you  enter  a  warmer 
region."  Alexander  Buchan,  the  eminent  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  has  shown  from  the  Scottish  meteorological  reports  that  "  Shet- 
land is  benefited  36  deg.,  and  London  20  deg.,  from  their  proximity  to  the  warm 
water  of  the  Atlantic"  Like  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  the  hot  Kuro  Siwo 
of  Japan  moves  in  majestic  volume  through  Behring  Strait,  to  knock  for  admis- 
sion at  the  gates  of  the  frozen  ocean.  Its  pathway  is  strewed  with  the  marks  of 
its  thermal  and  climatic  power.  If  the  Gulf  Stream  has  clothed  Ireland  with  a 
robe  of  verdure  and  made  it  the  **  Emerald  Isle,"  the  Kuro  Siwo  has  done  as 
much  for  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska.  They  are  mantled  with  living  green. 
If  their  soil  is  treeless,  their  Gulf  Stream  richly  supplies  them  with  timber  for 
their  canoes  and  camphor  wood  of  China  and  Japan,  which  it  drifts  upon  their 
shores.  The  hills  of  Alaska,  like  those  of  Norway,  bristle  with  pines  and  firs 
down  to  the  very  seashore.  No  iceberg  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  ever  been 
known  to  stem  this  current  in  Behring  Strait,  and  to  drift  southward  into  the 
Pacific.  Indeed,  Kotzebue,  as  long  ago  as  18 15,  particularly  commented  upon 
"  the  riches  of  the  Arctic  flora  amidst  manifold  variety  of  soil  on  the  rocky  coast 
of  St.  Lawrence  Bay,"  lying  a  few  miles  south  of  Behring  Strait 

We  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  present  the  physical  argument  for  the 
"thermometric  gateway"  theory  of  Captain  Bent.  That  has  been  previously 
and  repeatedly  done.  I  propose,  however,  as  within  the  scope  of  my  present 
design,  to  review  the  historical  fects  which  bear  directly  upon  the  theory,  and 
hence  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  final  success  of  Captain  Hall's  expedition. 

I  cannot  conduct  this  review  with  greater  fairness  and  interest  than  by  an 
examination  of  the  last  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Society  (Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly),  who  devoted  an  elab- 
orate paper  to  a  discussion  of  Captain  Bent's  theory,  as  well  as  to  a  criticism 
of  my  own  published  view  of  that  theory.  The  address  of  Judge  Daly,  bearing 
the  imprimatur  of' this  Society,  will  of  course  carry  weight  with  those  who  cannot 
investigate  for  themselves,  and  authority  among  minds  not  industrious  in  the 
search  of  truth. 

The  enth^  argument  for  the  "  thermometric  gateway"  theory,  as  originally 
presented  by  Captain  Bent  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Daly,  rests  upon  the  thermomet- 
ncal  nature  of  the  two  great  oceanic  currents  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 
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In  the  outset  of  his  review  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  con- 
fesses that  he  knows  nothing  of  these  two  currents,  and  notifies  his  hearer  (we 
quote  his  very  words),  "  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  deductions  which  Cap- 
'  tain  Bent  has  drawn  from  what  is  known  respecting  the  laws  of  ocean  currents  ; " 
and  for  this  he  assigns  two  reasons.  One  of  these  is,  "  Because  our  knowledge 
of  these  laws  is  as  yet  imperfect ; ''  and  the  second  reason  is,  '*  Because  the  de- 
ductions drawn  by  Captain  Bent  are  in  their  nature  speculative." 

But  leaving  the  true  issue  behind  him.  Judge  Daly  inquires  how  it  has 
happened  that  these  gateways  to  the  pole  have  not  already  been  discov- 
ered. He  fancies  he  finds  in  this  circumstance,  and  in  the  movements 
of  certain  Arctic  voyagers,  testimony  which  altogether  puts  to  shame  the 
whole  hypothesis.  Let  us  briefly  turn  to  the  instances  cited.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  ab- 
surd project  than  that  of  finding  a  practicable  route  to  India  and  China  by  sailing 
around  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  and  passing  to  the  northeast  of  North  Cape. 
Yet  this  scheme  at  an  early  day  commended  itself  to  the  great  geographer 
Sebastian  Cabot;  and  the  merchants  of  London  determined  in  1553,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  on  a  bold  attempt  to  open  a  northeast*  passage  to  the 
fabled  realms  of  Cathay. 

England  was  almost  forced  into  some  such  enterprise,  because  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  passage  of.the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  had  broken  up  the  old  channels  of  Oriental  commerce  and 
driven  the  carrying  trade  between  the  East  and  West  into  the  hands  of  De 
Gama*s  Portuguese  countrymen,  with  whom  on  the  seas  the  English  at  that  time 
could  not  cope.  The  barriers  to  finding  a  northeast  passage  to  India  Were  en- 
tirely unknown,  for  as  yet  no  geographer  had  discovered  the  northern  extension 
of  Asia  and  revealed  the  existence  of  the  great  ice  accumulations  on  the  polar 
shores  of  the  great  continent,  which  lay  right  athwart  the  track  of  the  proposed 
exploration. 

Three  vessels,  however,  were  fitted  out  for  the  project,  and  so  confident  of 
success  were  the  promoters  of  the  expedition,  that  the  ships  were  sheathed  with 
lead  to  defend  them  from  the  worms  in  the  tropical  waters  which  wash  the  Indies. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  commanded  this  squadron.  His  ships  were  victualled 
for  fifteen  months,  and  accompanied  by  many  smaller  craft ;  but  more  than  half 
of  the  adventurers  were  cut  off  by  a  grave  disaster  close  to  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  White  Sea.  They  left  Deptford  on  the  i  ith  of  May  ;  by  the 
end  of  July  they  passed  and  gave  name  to  the  North  Cape,  and  soon  after  the 
vessels  were  separated  by  a  storm.  The  separation  took  place  early  in  August. 
One  of  the  three  vessels,  the  Edward  Bonaventura,  entered  the  White  Sea  in 
safety  ;  but  the  other  two,  the  Bona  Esperanza  and  Bona  Confidentia,  were  never 
heard  from,  except  from  a  journal,  purporting  to  be  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's,  found 
on  the  ill-foted  Esperanza. 

This  tragic  story  is  the  first  upon  which  Judge  Daly  rests  his  argument. 
<<  Is  it  to  be  supposed,"  he  asks,  '^  that  the  many  able  and  experienced  seamen 
who  have  been  baffled  in  this  very  region  (between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitz- 
bergen)  would  have  been  insensible  of  the  value  and  importance  of  a  current  run- 
ning steadily  to  the  north  or  northeast,  if  such  an  one  was  to  be  seen,  or  h\\  to 
notice  the  surface  indications  of  it  or  its  influence  upon  the  calculations  of  their 
reckoning  ?  The  German  expedition  of  1869  found  piles  of  drift-wood  twenty 
feet  high  upon  the  southeast  shore  of  Spitzbergen.  Captain  Torrell,  in  1861, 
picked  up  a  well-known  bean  at  Shoal  Point  that  had  found  its  way  from  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  Swedish  explorers  of  1868  say,  *  During  our  cruisings 
amid  the  ice  we  collected  a  number  of  pieces  of  drift-wood,  and  glass  balls  of 
the  kind  used  as  floats  in  the  Loifoden  fisheries  ;'  showing  that  these  Arctic  seas 
are  not  without  those  surface  indications  which  serve  as  a  gui^e  to  the  mariner 
of  the^urse  of  currents.*  It  was  in  this  very  region,  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembia,  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  attempted  to  reach  India  in  this  direc- 
tion, sailing  from  North  Cape  two  hundred  miles  northeast  and  by  north,  when, 
discovering  no  symptoms  of  land,  he  took  a  direction  southeast,  and  again  turned 
to  the  north,  and  continued  shifting  and  turning  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  until 
he  saw  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  part  of  Nova  Zembia  known  as  Goose 
Cape." 

How  for  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  movements  can  be  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
thermometric  theory — how  far  they  can  affect  the  question  of  a  current  through 
the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembia — it  is  hard  to  see.  If  Sir  Hugh 
was  in  such**  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  continued  shifting  and  turning,'*  as 
Judge  Daly  says  was  the  case,  certainly  his  experience  is  decisive  of  nothing. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Judge  Daly  should  have  alluded  to  the  case  of  Wil- 
loughby at  all. 

Nova  Zembia  is  not  in  the  path  assigned  by  Captain  Bent  for  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  axis  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  found  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  to  be  eighty  ^iles  from  Charleston,  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
210  miles  from  Sandy  Hook.  If  we  draw  a  great  circle  through  these  points 
and  allow  for  the  deflection  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  shall  see  it  would  mo.ve  a 
little  nearer  to  Spitzbergen  than  to  Nova  Zembia  ;  and  so  it  is  projected  on  the 
great  chart  of  Berghaus,  who  makes  it  wash  western  Spitzbergen.  But  in  its 
way  drift  matter  would  be  sloughed  off  on  either  side,  as  it  appears,  Judge  Daly 
admits,  was  the  fact  observed  by  the  German  expedition. 

The  second  case  alleged  of  failure  to  reach  the  pole  by  Captain  Bent's  route 
was  that  of  William  Barentz,  the  Dutch  discoverer  of  Spitzbergen,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  In  his  second  voyage,  1595,"  Judge  Daly  sa}'S,  "he  sailed  north  until  he 
reached  80  deg.  north  latitude,  discovering  Spitzbergen  ;  but,  finding  his  further 
progress  in  this  direction  impeded  by  ice,  he  retraced  his  route,  and  endeavored 
to  find  his  way  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  then  struck  out  to 
the  eastward  until  he  reached  Nova  Zembia,  when  he  turned  again  northwardly, 
but  had  to  put  back  before  large  masses  of  drifting  ice,  which  carried  him  around 
the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembia,  until  he  was  finally  encompassed  and 
frozen  in  for  the  winter  in  a  bay  at  the  northeast  of  this  desolate  land,  where  his 
crew  endured  an  amount  of  human  suffering  almost  without  parallel,  even  in  the 
history  of  Arctic  discovery.    . 

•*  If  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  were  running  to  the  northeast,  as 
Captain  Bent  and  Mr.  Maury  suppose,  Barentz  must  have  crossed  it  and  failed 

*  As  Judge  Daly  does  not  give  the  fall  text  of  Professor  NordenikiOld's  account,  I  produce  it  from  the 
joonud  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  before  me,  p.  139,  London,  1869 :  "  It  is,  moreover,  deserving  of 
remark,  that  during  our  cruising  amidst  the  ice  we  met  with  and  collected  not  only  a  number  of  pieces  of 
drifting  wood  but  also  (as  for  example,  at  80  deg.  40  min.  north)  glass  balls  of  the  kind  used  by  Norsemen  at 
their  Loflfoden  fisheries  for  floats ;  an  additional  proof  of  the  alr*ady  well  establisktd /act  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  reacJus^  though  m  agrtatfy  weahemed  siaU^  roen  Shtst  tracts."  [Italics  ours  ]  **  Among  the  al- 
ready given  proob  of  this  may  be  mentioned,"  adds  Nordenskidld  in  a  note,  '*  that  Tom:ll,  m  i86x,  at  Shoal 
Point,  met  with  a  bean  that  had  come  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  eusada  gigantiloihtm."  Shoal  Point  is 
in  north  lathode  80  deg.  12  min.  Unfortunately  however  for  these  Swedish  explorers,  as  we  shall  presently 
seer  J^aAgfi  Daly's  authority,  Mr.  G.  W.  Blunt,  has  discovered  that  **the  Gulf  Stream  has  no  existence  bo- 
Tood  the  Western  Islands,"  and  never  reaches  even  the  latitudes  of  Newfoundland  and  IreUnd. 
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to  notice  it,  anxious  as  he  was  to  get  to  the  north,  or,  in  other  words,  to  go 
northeast  in  the  very  direction  where  the  Gulf  Stream  is  supposed  by  Captain 
Bent  to  run." 

Here  again  the  theory  is  misrepresented.  The  course  of  Barentz  was  at  an 
angle  of  20  deg.  to  the  track  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

To  begin,  Barentz  had  left  the  track  now  suggested.  In  his  admirable  r^- 
sumd  of  Arctic  voyages,  Captain  Beechy  of  the  Royal  Navy  says :  **  Amidst 
all  difficulties,  Barentz  worked  his  way  along  the  west  side  of  Nova  Zembla,  and 
reached  the  northeast  of  the  isfand  on  the  i6th  of  August.  Here  some  of  the 
crew  went  on  shore,  and,  ascending  a  hill,  ihey  perceived  the  land  trend  away  to 
the  southeast,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction  observed  a  clear  sea  in  the  east 
Barentz  sailed  into  it.  It,  however,  proved  to  be  of  very  limited  extent,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  proceed,  Barentz  was  glad  to  get  back  to  land.  He  was 
now  to  the  eastward  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  was  almost  hopeless  to  think  of  re- 
turning home  by  the  north,  and  he  had  as  little  to  expect  of  the  Straits  of  Wai- 
gatz  on  the  south.  In  trying  to  escape  by  the  north,  he  nearly  lost  his  ves- 
sel by  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  ice.  The  winter  had  now  set  in,  and  there 
seemed  no  alternative  but  to  make  preparation  for  it  On  the  nth  of  September 
he  built  a  house,  and  remained  there  till  the  following  June,  when  he  put  to  sea, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  round  the  northeast  of  Nova  Zembla  his  boats  were  beset 
by  ice  ;  the  men  had  to  draw  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  floes.  And  here  poor 
Barentz,  who  had  been  an  invalid,  grew  worse  and  died.** 

Now  Judge  Daly  has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  Barentz  hugged  the 
Nova  Zembla  coast,  which,  under  the  most  propitious  circumstances,  would  be 
clogged  with  ice.  And  yet,  despite  his  failure  to  get  to  the  northeast,  Barentz  con- 
strued his  failure  in  a  very  different  way  fromjthat  in  which  Judge  Daly  construes 
it.  "  To  the  day  of  his  death  " — we  use  Judge  Daly's  own  words — "  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  believed  that  the  way  to  the  pole  was  by  the  very  route  which  Captain 
Bent  thitiks  is  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream."  Could  the  critic  have  more  plainly 
contradicted  himself? 

Another  voyage  cited  by  Judge  Daly  to  disprove  Captain  Bent's  theory  is 
that  of  Captain  Wood,  in  1776. 

"  Following  the  route  recommended  by  Barentz,"  continues  Judge  Daly,  "and 
in  which  Barentz  believed  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Wood,  when  he  reached  the 
North  Cape,  steered  northeast,  determined  to  reach  the  pole  by  the  very  route 
which  Captain  Bent  thinks  is  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  He  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  get  further  than  76  deg.  north  latitude.  He  was  constantly  running  In 
openings  in  the  ice,  and  as  constantly  compelled  to  put  back,  until  at  last,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  get  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Nova  Zembla,  he  was 
shipwrecked  upon  that  inhospitable  land,  and  returned  cured  of  all  belief  in  a 
northeast  passage,  or  of  a  passage  to  the  pole.  In  his  public  statements  he  in- 
veighed against  those  who,  upon  alleged  information,  lead  unfortunate  mariners 
to  peril  their  lives  in  such  hopeless  attempts  ;  and  he  makes  an  observation,  to 
which  the  attention  of  Captain  Bent  might  well  be  called,  that  Mf  there  were  a 
passage,  there  would  be  some  current,  which,'  he  says,  *  I  could  never  or  very 
hardly  find  ;  and  the  little  that  there  was  ran  east-southeast*  " 

We  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  feeble  challenge  than  this.  The  his- 
torian of  Captain  Wood's  voyage  says :  "  Wood's  two  vessels  left  England 
in  May,  1776,  and  appear  to  have  held  a  course  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  but  on  what  meridian  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine,  as 
the  journal  of  Captain  Wood,"  observes  the  author  of  the  "  Chronological  His- 
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tory  of  Voyages  to  the  Arctic  Regions/'  "  is  so  meagre,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
supposed  latitudes  and  his  situations,  'according  to  judgment,'  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  his  track  on  any  particular  day.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  kept  along 
the  ice  toward  Nova  Zembla,  which  be  saw  on  the  26th  of  June  ;  and  before  he 
had  time  to  make  any  discovery,  or  even  advance  along  that  coast,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  vessel  His  consort  was  prevented  from  rendering  any 
assistance  at  the  time,  and,  a  fog  coming  on,  he  lost  sight  of  her  for  several  days. 
At  length,  on  the  8tb  of  July,  she  made  her  appearance,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Captsun  Wood  and  all  his  crew,  she  took  them  on  board  and  conveyed  them 
salely  to  England." 

Beechy  adds  that  ^  Wood  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  for  his 
two  failures^  as  we  find  him  accusing  all  the  statements  of  both  the  Dutch  and 
English  as  false,  and  asserting  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner  that  Nova 
Zembkc  was  connected  with  Spitzbergen  on  the  north,  and  with  the  coast  of  Tar- 
tary  00  the  south."  And  yet  Judge  Daly  chooses  Captain  Wood's  testimoay  as 
authoritative.  He  makes  this  famously  false  and  chimerical  explorer— this  geo- 
graphical Munchausen — ^a  poor  and  injured  man,  justly  inveighing  against  those 
who,  "  upon  alleged  information,  lead  unfortunate  mariners  to  peril  their  lives  in 
such  hopeless  attempts."  But  the  fourth  and  only  remaining  witness  Judge  Daly 
brings  against  Captain  Bent's  theory  is  our  own  celebrated  Hendrick  Hudson. 
He  cites  his  case  as  a  failure  of  the  thermometric  theory. 

He  says :  *'  In  1607  Hendrick  Hudson  attempted  in  this  sea  to  put  to  the 
north  and  east,  until  he  was  entangled  in  ice  and  compelled  to  put  back  to  Nova 
Zembla,  where,  even  though  it  was  the  month  of  June,  this  most  daring  of  navi- 
gators abandoned  as  fruitless  any  further  attempt  to  get  to  the  north  or  north- 
east in  this  direction." 

Among  the  Hakluyt  publications  of  voyages,  etc.,  a  whole  volume  is  given  to 
Hadson.  **  On  the  3d  of  June,"  runs  the  journal  of  this  dauntless  navigator, 
*'we  passed  North  Cape." 

''The  4th  was  warm  and  clear  sunshine,  and  we  stood  away  northeast  by 
east" 

"  The  5th  in  the  morning  was  calme  weather ;  we  sounded  and  had  140  fath- 
oms ;  here  we  saw  a  swelling  sea,  setting  northeast  by  east  and  southwest  by 
west,  with  streame  leaches,  and  wet  saw  drift-wood.  After  we  had  wind,  aad 
made  our  way  nortlxiortheast." 

"On  the  8th,  wind  southeast  and  southeast  by  east.    We  were  here  come 
into  a  blacke  blue  sea  "  (by  which  the  editor  says  he  meant  "a  dark  blue  sea"). 
''On  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  yZTf.    Here  we  saw  divers  pieces  of  drift-wood 
by  us  driving  "  (which  the  editor  says  was  the  Gulf  Stream). 

'*0n  the  28th,  calme  weather,  and  in  this  calme  we  were  drawn  back  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  we  were  the  last  evening  at  four  o'clock,  by  a  stream  or 
^"   (Editor,  "  Gulf  Stream.") 

He  was  now  not  far  firom  Nova  Zembla,  and,  steering  as  Barents  had  done  to 
the  east  and  north,  he  reached  Nova  Zembla  in  a  few  days. 

Clinging  to  the  cold  and  icy  shores  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  gallant  Hudson  frit- 
tered away  his  strength,  and  resources,  and  time.  Finding  ice  here,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  passing  through  Waigatz  Strait  on  the  south  and  moving  to 
the  east  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  thus  making  his  way  to  India.  His  mind  seemed 
divided  and  irresolute,  until  finally,  after  various  movements,  he  gave  up  his  pur- 
pose and  returned  home. 

In  the  more  than  forty  entries  of  his  journal  he  never  once  gives  his  longi- 
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tude.  It  18  therefore  impossible  to  say  on  what  meridian  he  sailed.  Certainly 
bis  experiment  was  no  test  of  Captain  Bent's  proposed  track.  £ver3rwhere  he 
ftpeaks  of  going  east  or  northeast  more  and  more  until  he  touches  at  the  south-* 
em  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  He  only  reached  the  73d  degree,  and  if  Judge  Daly 
proves  anything  by  Hudson's  voyage,  he  proves  too  much  and  contradicts  him- 
self, for  he  says  that  numbers  of  sailors  have  gone  as  far  as  the  8oth  and  8ist  de- 
grees. Could  anything  be  more  unfortunate  for  an  objection  than  Hudson's  ex- 
perience ?  It  is  quoted  still  by  the  best  authorities  to  show  that  the  current  of 
the  Atlantic  passes  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitsbergen. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  of  England  a  few  years  ago  published  the  report  of 
Professor  von  Baer,  who  made  a  special  scientific  visit  to  Nova  Zembla,  with  a 
map  by  Zivolka,  a  Russian  pilot,  a  copy  of  which  appears  in  Berghaus's  "  An- 
nalen  der  Erd-,  Volker-  und  Staatenkunde." 

The  editor  says  the  authority  confirms  the  observations  of  Admiral  Lutke, 
^at  a  very  powerful  current  from  south  to  north  sets  along  the  western  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla  as  far  as  Cape  Nassau. 

Certainly,  after  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  seem  strange  that  these 
voyagers  failed  to  follow  up  the  Gulf  Stream. 

First  They  knew  nothing  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  were  not  reasoning  upon 
its  course. 

Second.  They  were  mostly  looking  for  a  northwest  passage,  and  were  scarce- 
ly concerned  to  find  the  pole.  Barentz's  idea  of  taking  the  northeast  route  was, 
as  he  and  his  historians  say,  simply  the  better  to  get  to  India. 

Third.  The  proximity  of  a  current  of  the  ocean  is  often  disguised  by  having 
Its  surface  swept  by  transverse  and  fickle  winds,  which  might  and  certainly  would 
aflfect  the  upmost  layers  of  water,  but  not  the  main  volume  below  its  surface. 
The  presence  of  the  warm  current  can  only  be  determined  by  the  water  ther- 
mometer and  such  like  deep-sea  instruments. 

Fourth.  Not  a  single  expedition  has  ever  yet  made  a  purposed  trial  by  ther- 
mometric  navigation  of  the  Gulf  Stream  or  the  Kuro  Siwo,  as  a  gateway  to  the 
pole. 

Strange,  however,  as  Judge  Daly's  reasoning  has  been  thus  &r,  it  is  passing 
strange  that  he  should  close  an  argument  founded  on  partial  testimony  with  the 
following  statement,  so  damaging  to  his  own  position  : 

**  In  1773  an  investigation  was  founded  by  Professor  Allman  of  Leyden,  to 
ascertain  how  near  to  the  pole  the  Dutch  whalers  had  reached.  Inquiries  were 
instituted  at  the  Helder,  where  the  gr^test  number  of  them  lived,  and  where 
their  expeditions  were  fitted  out  It  was  conducted  by  Captain  May,  an  officer 
in  the  Dutch  service,  assisted  by  the  eminent  Dutch  cartographer  Van  Keulen. 
"Captain  May  especially  applied  to  those  commanders  who  had  made  the  greatest 
number  of  voyages,  and  *  found  them,'  as  he  says, '  men  of  candor  and  penetra- 
tion.' Journals  were  inspected,  old  maps  and  charts  examined,  and  everything 
•sought  for  in  the  way  of  information.  The  result  was,  that  scarcely  a  year  had 
passed  without  some  of  them  getting  as  far  as  3i  deg.  north  latitude ;  but  they 
rarely  found  the  sea  free  firom  ice.  That  two  English  ships  sailed  to  the  north 
and  returned  in  ten  days,  and  claimed  to  have  gone  as  far  as  83  deg.  north  lati- 
tude without  any  obstruction  from  ice,  and  could  have  gone  further,  but  finding 
no  whales  had  returned.  That  the  most  northern  voyage  ever  heard  of  at  the 
Helder,  and  one  upon  which  they  could  with  certainty  depend,  had  been  made  by 
one  John  Schol  in  1700,  who,  according  to  his  reckoning,  had  reached  as  far  as 
84  deg.  north  latitude.    To  which  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  they  were  all 
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asked  what  course  they  would  take  to  reach  high  northern  latitudes  ;  the  answer 
was  that  they  would  never  seek  it  to  the  west  of  Spitzbergen,  but  run  out  to  the 
north  from  the  westward  of  Nova  Zembla;  this  information  so  far  favoring  the 
route  advocated  by  Captain  Bent."  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  in  the  argument 
of  Judge  Daly  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  address,  where  he  recounts  the 
various  attempts  that  have  been  ri<ade  to  penetrate  the  ice-belt,  of  ail  ships  that 
have  ever  attained  a  very  high  latitude  in  the  North  Atlantic  or  through  Davis 
Strait,  those  which  reached  the  highest  point  were  those  nearest  the  path  of  the 
Gulf  Stream^  thus  overturning  all  his  own  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  this 
is  not  the  most  promising  way  for  a  vessel  to  reach  the  pole. 

Judge  Daly,  it  should  be  added,  argues  that  the  Gulf  Stream  moves  too  slowly 
to  reach  the  polar  basin  with  any  effect  upon  its  ice ;  indeed,  he  repre<-ents  this 
great  "sea  in  motion"  (as  it  has  been  called  by  Major  Rennel)  as  stopping  in 
mid  ocean  at  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude.    To  sustain  this  remarkable  as- 
sertion, he  quotes  as  his  eminent  authority  the  testimony  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Blunt, 
who  dogmatically  informs  us  that  "beyond  the   Western   Islands  the   Gulf 
Stream  has  no  existence ; "  that  "the  alleged  effects  of  it  on  the  climate  of  the 
British  Islands  are  due  to  inventions,  stupidities,  and  assumptions  ; "  that  "  the 
Sargasso  Sea  "(seen  by  Columbus  and  every  other  navigator  frequenting  the 
track  of  his  ships)  "does  not  exist,  and  is  another  of  these  inventions,"  etc.     It 
is  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Blunt  should  be  cited  to  prove  what  is  a  well-known 
contradiction  to  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  such  English  and  American  hy- 
drographers  as   Herschel,  Tyndall,  Buchan,  Ansted,  Rennel,  Maury,  Bache, 
Henry,  ana  many  others  equally  acute  and  eminent,  and  equally  contradicts  Judge 
Daly's  own  witnesses.    And  yet,  notwithstanding  Judge  Daly  publishes  this  let- 
ter, he  contradicts  himself  and  his  friend  Mr.  Blunt  when  he  says:  "The  fact 
that  drift-wood  was  found  together  with  vegetable  productions  of  the  West  In- 
dies upon  the  northwest  shore  of  Spitsbergen,  as  high  as  80  deg.  north  latitude, 
by  the  Swedish  expeditions  of  1861  and  1863,  indicates  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
reaches  that  far,  but,  as  the  officers  of  the  last  expedition  in  their  report  say,  •  in 
a  greatly  weaKenea  state,'  and  the  drcumstance  that  bottles  thrown  overboard 
in  the  West  Indies  have  been  found  upon  the  coast  of  Norway,  together  with  the 
f9xX  that  there  is  a  slow  current  along  that  coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Varanger." 
"  This  Swedish  expedition  of  Professor  Nordenski6ld,"  as  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Murchison  stated  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  "  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
natural  history  researches  and  geographical  explorations."    It  is,  however,  an 
astonishing  corroboration  of  Captain  Bent's  reasoning  that  Nordenskibldby  {un- 
designedly) following  the  little  skirt  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  courses  arouna 
the  west  of  Spittbergen  and  thence  northwardly^  sailed  to  a  higher  latitude  than 
any  other  explorer  ever  attained!    "After  reaching  the  latitude  of  81  deg.  42 
min.,  the  highest  ever  yet  authentically  recorded  as  attained  by  any  ship,^^  says 
Sir  Roderick  (the  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society),  "the  Swedish 
screw  steamer  sprung  a  leak,  in  consequence  of  a  shock  against  a  huge  mass  of 
ice,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  saved ;  and,  after  refitting  in  an  icy  fiord,  was 
iust  enabled  to  reach  home."*    Had  the  ship's  course  been  'directed  between 
Nova  Zembla  and  Gillis  Land,  in  the  main  track  of  the  Gulf  Stream^  instead  of 
on  the  west  of  Spitsbergen  in  one  of  its  weak  offshoots,  the  ice-belt  might  have 
been  pierced  and  the  "  thermometric  "  theory  of  Captain  Bent  have  thus  been  un- 
wittingly demonstrated. 


•  Journal  Royal  Geographical  Sodety,  1869^  p.  168L 
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Before  this  remarkable  address,  closes*  its  author  adverts  to  the  diaracter  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  adds  a  note  from  Professof  Peirce,  Superloteadent  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Sttrvey,  siatiDg  that  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  Florida  Strait 
was  observed  bjf  a  vessel  aa^ohore^  in  the  current  at  three  difiereot  sUtirotoa 
U^be— 

Station  Na  i,  latitude  24  deg^  16  min.— current  2.5  miles  per  hour. 

Station  No.  a,  latitude  34  deg.  37  min.-— current  2,0  miles  per  hour* 

Station  Na  3^  latitude  25  deg.  0$  min.-^currcnJt  1.7  miles  per  hour. 

The  inference  sought  for  in  these  figures  is  that  the  stream  loses  velocity  so 
rapidly  after  emerging  from  the  Gul^  that  it  sooa  C4as4s^  to  nu>vei  But  this 
prove*-  too  much.  For»  should  the  flow  of  water  be  so  much  slackened  and  its 
speed  be  so  diminished,  at  thi&  rate  it  would  become  wholly  imperceptible  on 
reaching  the  latitude  of  Charleston.  Professor  Peirce  does  not  tell  Judge  Daly  at 
what  season  or  under  what  circun^tances  these  velocities  were  noticed.  But  he 
might  have  informed  him  of  a  fact  £imiliar  U>  geographers,  that,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Report  for  iSsS  (p.  220),  **  the  easterly  set 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  keys  of  Florida  disappears  during  the  summer 
trade-winds."  The  trade-winds  blow  back  the  surface  watar.  in  the  Strait  of 
Florida  more  or  less  in  the  early  autumn.  But,  nevertheless^  north  of  Florida 
the  Gulf  Stream,  even  during  the  height  of  th^  summer  trades,  rolls  on  unimpeded. 
At  thA  very  time  when,  accordii^  to  the  tostimoay  oi  the  B»09t  skilful  pilots  and 
seamen  of  the  Gulf,  they  can  detect  na^  Gulf  Stream  tU  alloK  Cape  Florida,  it  can 
be  traced  so  clearly  off  Cape  Race  that  often  '<  whep  a  ship  enters  the  stream  in 
smooth  water,  one  may  see  the  bows  dashing  the  spray  from  the  warm  and  dark- 
blue  waters  she  is  entering,  while  the  stern  is  still  within  the  pale-greei»  and  cold 
waters  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland."  (Ansted.)  The  explanatioa  of  this  hydro- 
graphic  paradox  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  larger  mass  of  water  in  the  so- 
called  GuK  SM'eam  does  npt  come  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  all ;  but  it  comes 
from  a  prolongatioa  of  thft  northern  part  of  th^  great  equatorial  coirrent,  which, 
(Missing  to  the  north  of  San  Domingo  and  east  end  of  Cuba,  meets  the  outflow  (to 
the  eastward)  from  the  Gul(  and  acts  as  a.  wall  or  lender  to  turn  the  Gulf  Stream 
proper  short  to  the  northward  along  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  The  reciprocal 
actidn  against  itself  carries  the  water  of  this  northern  part  of  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent also  to  the  northward^  to  give  additional  volume  to  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and 
these  two  masses  of  water,  being  of  nearly  the  same  temtperature  (that  from  the 
Gulf  being  probably  the  hottest  from  having  been  longest  under  the  sun),  nHn^^e 
more  or  less  freely,  and  mingling  form  the  celebrated  Gulf  Stream  of  the  North 
Atlantic 

The  view  here  expressed  was  previously  and  originally  denaoastrated 
more  than  a  jt2x  ago  by  myself;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  facts  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Peirce  so  strikingly  sustain  my  reasonings  The  conclusion  to  which  it 
led,  and  which  it  announced,  I  have  since  been  gratified  to  see  also  confirmed 
by  the  accompanying  map,  an  exact  copy  of  one  published  in  the  **  Mittheilun- 
gen,"  probably  the  most  valuable  and  ably  conducted  geographical  journal  in 
the  world,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Petermann  of  Gotha.  Dr.  Peter mann*s  geographi- 
cal studies  have  been  of  late  particularly  concentrated  on  this  point,  from  its 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Arctic  exploration. 

Captain  Bent's  theory  has  clearly  sulfered  in  no  degree  from  the  criticism  of 
the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society,  happily  intersprinkled  with  state* 
ments  of  fects,  the  parade  of  which  might  serve  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  critic, 
but  which  completely  demolish  his  own  criticism. 
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Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  pokur  science,  I  am  enabled  to  present  an  ex- 
tract of  a  certified  translation  of  a  recent  circular  letter  of  Dr.  Augustus  Peter- 


DR.  t»STES)itA?IN^  MAP  OF  THB  GULP  STREAM. 

mann,  ^vin^  the  most  detailed  account  yet  published  of  the  voyages  of  his 
vessel,  the  Germania,  which  brings  the  latest  tidings  from  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  KMsuin  espe^Btion  under  Frincs  Alexis  Alexaadrowitach,  made  ia  the  corvette  Waijag  (a  vecsel  of 
tiM  Riusian  navy),  and  among  otheri  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  academist  von  Middendoril^  conducted 
last  sammer  interesting  scientific  explorations  in  the  wide  Polar  Sea  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Iceland,  and 

fcted  iKat  VRK  GtJbV  StltBAM  HAS  VF  TO  NOVA  SVMtal^  TRft  VKKV  MlGH  TBMPBRATiniB  OF  XO  BBG,  RbaU- 

Mvm  (ok  54.90  Dtft.  FahX  Hcrr  von  Middcodorfi^  the  Author  of  th«  most  extensive  works  on  the  polar 
regions  which  have  been  published,  writes  me  especially  about  this  expedition,  and  referring  to  the  monog- 
ftphy  published  by  me  in  Jtine  as  regards  (he  Gulf  Stream  and  my  standpoint  of  thettaometrical  knowledge 
of  the  polar  regions,  says :  **  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  not  only  your  sui^Misitiens  as  regards  tba  eKtensiMi 
•f  die  Gulf  Scitani  have  been  proven,  but  that  Ibe/ have  been  to  a  considerable  exiMt  exceeded.  Youwere 
hat,  but  mother  Nature  was  still  fiwter." 

The  Germania  and  her  companion  the  Hansa  (which  was  lost)  were  not  sent 
out  to  test  the  " thermometric  gateway"  theory.  They  went  upon  the  distinct 
mission  of  testing  Dr.  Petermann's  theory  of  a  navigable  route  round  the  north 
end  of  Greenland  to  Behring  Strait.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  all 
the  /acU  furnished  by  the  various  explorers  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  letter  go 
to  show  that  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  inaccessible,  is  in  reality  comparatively  free  from  ice.  The 
capitals  in  the  extract  are  Dr.  Petermann's,  and  those  relating  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
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strikingly  and  forcibly  confirm  the  theory  of  Captain  Bent.    This  is  strong  tes- 
timony to  come  from  Dr.  Petermann,  who  for  three  years  endeavored  to  force 


DR.   PETERM ANN'S  MAP  OF  THE  PROLONGATION  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

his  expeditions  around  the  north  end  of  Greenland  by  hugging  the  east  coast  of 
thnt  island,  but  now  accepts  Captain  Bent's  theory  as  first  announced  in  1856  ! 

It  must  be  now  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader,  that  if  the  facts  which 
have  been  presented  in  support  of  the  "  thermometric  gateway  "  theory  of  a 
way  to  the  pole  be  credible,  there  can  be  but  one  possible  hope  of  Captain  Hall's 
reaching  the  goal  of  his  ambition  at  the  most  northerly  extremity  of  the  globe 
That  sole  hope  lies  in  the  possibility  of  finding  EUesmere  Land  to  be  projected 
geographically  all  the  way  to  the  pole.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it 
may  yet  be  that  Captain  Hall  will  set  foot  upon  the  pole  itself  and  fulfil  all  the 
expectations  of  science  and  cosmographical  ambition. 

It  is  due  to  Captain  Hall  to  state  that  some  geographers  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  Greenland  projects  on  the  north  quite  to  the  pole.  There  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  no  assignable  reason  for  the  supposition,  no  explorer  having 
passed  beyond  the  83d  parallel. 

Still,  Captain  Hall's  expedition  will  not  be  without  great  opportunities  for  in- 
valuable discoveries.  He  will  no  doubt  have  it  in  his  power  to  settle  definitely 
and  forever  the  long  agitated  question  of  an  open  polar  sea.  The  settlement 
of  the  question  of  an  open  polar  sea  will  determine  that  of  the  ''thermometric 
gateways"  created  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Kuro  Si  wo.  And,  if  the  latter 
theory  is  confirmed,  an  expedition  can  be  sent  to  test  it  by  the  use  of  the  water- 
thermometer  in  the  deep  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  or  by  way 
of  Behring  Strait,  which  may  be  the  better  of  the  two  routes.  The  latter  is  the 
avenue  through  which  M.  Gustave  Lambert  was  preparing  to  move  upon  the  pole, 
when  the  war  in  Europe  defeated  his  cherished  scheme  and  disappointed  the 
earnest  longings  of  geographers  everywhere.    For  ourselves,  we  could  wish  that 
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Captain  Hall  was  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  and  direct  experiment  to  test 
the  '*  thermometric "  theory,  and  thus  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  explorers  who  have  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  accomplish 
the  long  and  vainly  attempted  northwest  passage. 

But  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  carp  at  or  make  light  of  the  plan  of 
such  a  commander  as  leads  the  new  expedition.  There  can  be  no  computation 
of  the  value  of  the  results  that  may  follow  from  such  an  enterprise  as  he  con- 
ducts. **  Every  great  and  original  action,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "has  a  pro- 
spective greatness — not  alone  from  the  thought  of  the  man  who  achieves  it,  but 
from  the  various  aspects  and  high  thoughts  which  the  same  action  will  continut 
to  present  and  call  up  in  the  minds  of  others  to  the  end,  it  may  be,  of  all  time.** 

Let  the  American  public  come  forward  to  cheer  the  new  explorers  in  their 
perilous  and  fearful  undertaking,  and  see  that  they  leave  their  native  shores  fully 
furnished  and  equipped  with  all  that,  civilization,  science,  wealth,  and  above  aU 
hearty  sympathy,  can  lavish  upon  them. 

In  their  hazardous  undertaking  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  endued  with 
the  spirit  of  that  dauntless  old  explorer,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  whose  voice 
was  heard  for  the  last  time  crying  to  his  men  from  the  deck  of  his  ill<fated 
vessel,  ^  Courage,  my  lads !  we  are  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land." 

T.  B.  Maury. 


THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 


THE  boom  of  the  cannon  is  over 
Which  deafened  us  with  its  roar; 
The  trailing  crimson  of  carnage 

That  the  demon  of  conflict  wore, 
Unlike  the  robe  of  the  Master, 

Which,  touched,  bade  sin  surcease, 
Is  lifting  its  red  folds  slowly 
From  the  steps  of  the  goddess  Peace— 

Slowly  and  wearily  lifting 

Its  fringes  and  tarnished  gold, 
Hamid  with  life-ebbing  currents. 

And  burdened  with  anguish  untold. 
Yet  Peace  with  her  trooping  children, 

Fleecily  draped  in  white, 
Shall  over  the  stained  fields  gather 

And  cover  their  deadly  blight 

Bathed  in  the  light  of  her  presence, 

France  will  be  joyous  anew, 
Gayly  forgetting  in  sunshine 

The  shade  which  the  cypress  threw. 
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Then  shall  the  Toice  of  the  minen 

Deep  iQ  the  Alpine  chain, 
Lost  amid  clangor  of  batde. 

Echo  in  resonant  strain — 

Echo  the  Christmas  greeting 

That  rung  through  each  rock-ribbed  hall. 
As  they  forced  the  lock  of  the  mountain 

And  shattered  its  hindering  walL 
War  and  its  train  of  evils 

In  the  past  shall  forgotten  be, 
While  dawneth  a  radiant  morrow 

Through  the  tunnel  of  Mont  Ccnis  I — 

A  dawn  where  fair  Truth  is  standing, 

With  her  veil  unloosed  for  aye. 
As  she  looks  down  the  open  pathway 

So  trammelled  but  yesterday. 
Fitting  she  deems  Christ's  birthday 

For  this  birth  of  a  fuller  time, 
A  larger  civilization, 

A  clasping  of  hands  sublime ! 

But  the  meeting  of  Gaul  and  Roman 

Is  little,  to  eyes  which  see 
That  a  babe,  yet  a  future  giant^ 

Is  delivered  of  Mont  Cenis. 
Yes,  she  is  a  Titan  mother. 

And  her  stony  heart  has  thrilled 
To  the  voice  of  the  Cyclop  Science, 

Who  hath  ruled  her  as  he  willed. 

Willing  and  winning  her  fealty, 

See,  they  are  one  in  soul  I 
Day  after  day  have  been  trending 

Earnestly  unto  the  goal ; 
Till  now,  in  jubilant  measure. 

Over  the  unsealed  stone. 
The  miners  cheer  to  the  triumphs 

Which  for  toilsome  years  atone. 

Thirteen  years  of  waiting 

For  the  fruit  of  hidden  toil ! 
From  the  granite  of  h\ih  and  labor. 

Felt  Science  no  recoil  ? 
No ;  though  grave  heads  were  doubting^ 

That  failed  the  end  to  see. 
Patient  he  stood  and  faithful 

To  Truth  and  Mont  Cenis. 

Mary  B.  Doogb. 
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OVERLAND. 

By  J.  W.  De  Fommst,  Author  of  **  Miss  Ravenel's  Conversiotv"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LEAVING  Thurstane  in  the  desert,  we  return  to  Clara  In  the  desert  It 
will  be  remembered  that  she  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  Casa  Grande  wheo 
her  lover  was  swept  oarless  down  the  San  Juan. 

She  was  watching  him  ;  of  course  she  was  watching  him ;  at  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe  she  saw  him ;  she  felt  sure  also  that  he  was  looking  at  her. 
The  boat  began  to  fly  down  the  current ;  then  the  two  oarsmen  fell  to  paddling 
violently ;  what  did  it  mean  ?  Far  from  guessing  that  the  towiine  had  snapped, 
she  was  not  aware  that  there  was  one. 

On  went  the  boat ;  presently  it  whirled  around  helplessly ;  it  was  nearing  the 
rocks  of  the  rapid ;  there  was  evidently  danger.  Running  to  the  edge  of  the 
roo(  Clara  saw  a  Mexican  cattle-driver  standing  on  the  wall  of  the  enclosure, 
and  called  to  him,  <*  What  is  the  matter  ? '' 

**  The  lariats  have  broken,"  he  replied.    •*  They  are  drifting." 

Clara  uttered  a  little  gasp  of  a  shriek,  and  then  did  not  seem  to  breathe  again 
lor  a  minute.  She  saw  Thurstane  led  away  in  captivity  by  the  savage  torrent ; 
she  saw  him  rise  up  in  the  boat  and  wave  her  a  farewell ;  she  could  not  lift  her 
band  to  respond ;  she  could  only  stand  and  stare.  She  had  a  look,  and  there 
was  within  her  a  sensation,  as  if  her  soul  were  starting  out  of  her  eyes.  The 
whole  calamity  revealed  itself  to  her  at  once  and  without  mercy.  There  was  no 
saving  him  and  no  going  after  him ;  he  was  being  taken  out  of  her  sight ;  he  was 
disappearing ;  he  was  gone.  She  leaned  forward,  trying  to  look  around  the  bend 
of  the  river,  and  was  balked  by  a  monstrous,  cruel  advance  of  precipices.  Then, 
when  she  realized  that  he  had  vanished,  there  was  a  long  scream  ending  in  un- 
consciousness. 

When  she  came  to  herself  everybody  was  talking  of  the  calamity.  Coronado, 
Aunt  Maria,  and  others  overflowed  with  babblings  of  regret,  astonishment,  ex- 
planations, and  consolation.  The  lariats  bad  broken.  How  could  it  have  hap- 
pened I     How  dreadful !  etc 

**  But  be  will  land,"  cried  Gara,  looking  eagerly  from  &ce  to  £ice. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Coronado.  ^  Landings  can  be  made.  There  are  none 
visible,  but  doubtless  they  exist" 

**  And  then  he  will  march  back  here  ?  "  she  demanded. 

**  Not  easily.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  cousin,  not  very  easily.  There  would  be 
cations  to  turn,  and  long  ones.    Probably  he  would  strike  for  the  Moqui  coun- 

**  Across  the  desert  ?    No  water  I " 

Coronado  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to  say  that  he  could  not  help  it 
'^If  we  go  back  to-morrow,"  she  began  again,  ''do  you  think  we  shall  over- 
take them?" 

•*  I  think  it  very  probable,*'  lied  Coronado. 

**  And  if  we  don't  overtake  them,  will  they  join  ns  at  the  Moqui  pueblos?  " 

«  Yes,  yes.    I  have  little  doubt  of  it" 

^  When  do  you  think  we  ought  to  start  ? '' 

••  To-morrow  morning." 

••  Won't  that  be  too  early  ?  " 
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"  Day  after  to-morrow  then." 

"  Won't  that  be  too  late  ?'^ 

Coronado  nearly  boiled  over  with  rage.  This  girl  was  going  to  demand  im- 
possibilities of  him,  and  impossibilities  that  he  would  not  perform  if  he  could. 
He  must  be  here  and  he  must  be  there ;  he  must  be  quick  enough  and  not  a 
minute  too  quick ;  and  all  to  save  his  rival  from  the  pit  which  he  had  just  dug 
for  him.  Turning  his  back  on  Clara,  he  paced  the  roof  of  the  Casa  in  an  excite- 
ment which  he  could  not  conceal,  muttering,  '*  I  will  do  the  best  1  can — the  best 
I  can." 

Presently  the  remembrance  that  he  had  at  least  gained  one  great  triumph 
enabled  him  to  recover  his  self-possession  and  his  foxy  cunning. 

**  My  dear  cousin,"  he  said  gently,  "  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  not 
greatly  afflicted  by  this  accident.  I  appreciate  the  high  merit  of  Lieutenant 
Thurstane,  and  I  grieve  sincerely  at  his  misfortune.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  for  all.  Trusting  to  your  good  sense,  I  will  do  whatever  you 
say.  But  if  you  want  my  advice,  here  it  is.  We  ought  for  our  own  sakes  to 
leave  here  to-morrow;  but  for  his  sake  we  will  wait  a  day.  In  that  time  be 
may  rejoin  us,  or  he  may  regain  the  Moqui  trail.  So  we  will  set  out,  if  you  have 
DO  objection,  on  the  morning  of  day  after  to-morrow,  and  push  for  the  pueblos. 
When  we  do  start,  we  must  march,  as  you  know,  at  our  best  sp^d." 

•*  Thank  you,  Coronado,"  said  Clara.     •*  It  is  the  best  you  can  do.*' 

There  were  not  five  minutes  during  that  day  and  the  next  that  the  girl  did 
not  look  across  the  plain  to  the  gorge  of  the  dry  cation,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  see  Thurstane  approaching.  At  other  times  she  gazed  eagerly  down  the 
San  Juan,  although  she  knew  that  he  could  not  stem  the  current  Her  love  and 
her  sorrow  were  ready  to  believe  in  miracles.  How  is  it  possible,  she  often 
thought,  that  such  a  brief  sweep  of  water  should  carry  him  so  utterly  away  ?  In 
spite  of  her  fear  of  vexing  Coronado,  she  questioned  him  over  and  over  as  to  the 
course  of  the  stream  and  the  nature  of  its  banks,  only  to  find  that  he  knew  next 
to  nothing. 

"It  will  be  hard  for  him  to  return  to  us,^  the  man  finally  suggested,  with  an 
air  of  being  driven  unwillingly  to  admit  it  '*  He  may  have  to  go  on  a  long  way 
down  the  river." 

The  truth  is  that,  not  knowing  whether  the  lost  men  could  return  easily  or 
not,  he  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  their  neighborhood. 

.  Before  the  second  day  of  this  suspense  was  over,  Aunt  Maria  had  begun  to 
make  herself  obnoxipus.  She  hinted  that  Thurstane  knew  what  he  was  about ; 
that  the  river  was  his  easiest  road  to  his  station  ;  that,  in  short,  he  had  deserted. 
Clara  flamed  up  indignantly  and  replied,  *'  I  know  him  better." 

"  Why,  what  has  he  got  to  do  with  us  ?  "  reasoned  Aunt  Maria.  **  He 
doesn't  )>eIong  to  our  party." 

"  He  has  his  men  here.     He  wouldn't  leave  his  soldiers." 

"His  men  !  They  can  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they^can't,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  they  are  good  for.  I  think  it  highly  probable  he  went  off  of  bis 
own  choice." 

"I  think  it  highly  probable  you  know  nothing  about  It,"  snapped  Clara. 
"  You  are  incapable  of  judging  him." 

The  girl  was  not  just  now  herselfl  Her  whole  soul  was  concentrated  in  jus- 
tifying, loving,  and  saving  Thurstape ;  and  her  manner,  instead  of  being  serene- 
ly and  almost  lazily  gentle,  was  unpleasantly  excited.  It  was  as  if  some  charm- 
ing alluvial  valley  should  suddenly  give  forth  the  steam  and  lava  of  a  volcano. 
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Finding  no  sympathy  in  Aunt  Maria,  and  having  little  confidence  in  the 
good-will  of  Coronado,  she  loolced  about  her  for  help.  There  was  Sergeant 
Meyer ;  he  had  been  Thurstane's  right-hand  man ;  moreover,  he  looked  trust- 
worthy. She  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  beckon  him  up  to  her  eerie  on  the 
roof  of  the  Casa. 

^Sergeant,  I  must  speak  with  you  privately,''  she  said  at  once,  with  the 
frankness  of  necessity.  ' 

The  sergeant,  a  well-bred  soldier,  respectful  to  ladies,  and  especially  to  la- 
dies who  were  the  firiends  of  officers,  raised  his  forefinger  to  his  cap  and  stood  at 
attention. 

••  How  came  Lieutenant  Thurstane  to  go  down  the  river  ?"  she  asked. 

**  It  was  the  lariat  proke,*'  replied  Meyer,  in  a  whispering,  fiute-like  voice 
which  he  had  when  addressing  his  superiors. 

"  Did  it  break,  or  was  it  cut  ?  " 

The  sergeant  raised  his  small,  narrow,  and  rather  piggish  gray  eyes  to  hers 
with  a  momentary  expression  of  anxiety. 

**  I  must  pe  gareful  what  I  zay,*'  he  answered,  sinking  his  voice  still  lower. 
^  We  must  poth  pe  gareful.  I  examined  the  lariat.  I  fear  it  was  sawed.  But 
we  must  not  zay  this.'' 

**  Who  sawed  it  ?"  demanded  Clara  with  a  gasp. 

**lt  was  no  one  in  the  poat,"  replied  Meyer  diplomatically. 

"  Was  it  that  man— that  hunter— Smith  ?'* 

Another  furtive  glance  between  the  sandy  eyelashes  expressed  an  uneasy  as- 
tonishment ;  the  sergeant  evidently  had  a  secret  on  his  mind  which  he  must  not 
run  any  risk  of  disclosing. 

"  I  do  not  zee  how  it  was  Schmidt "  he  Anted  almost  inaudibly.  ^  He  was 
watching  the  peasts  at  their  basture.** 

•*  Then  who  did  saw  it  ?  " 

''  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  feel  snre  that  it  was  sawed.** 

Perceiving  that,  either  from  ignorance  or  caution,  he  would  not  say  more  on 
ibis  point,  Clara  changed  the  subject  and  asked,  "  Can  Lieutenant  Thurstane  go 
down  the  river  safely  ?  " 

**  I  would  like  noting  petter  than  to  make  the  exbedition  myself,**  replied 
Meyer,  once  more  diplomatic. 

Now  came  a  silence,  the  soldier  waiting  respectfully,  the  girl  not  knowing 
how  much  she  might  dare  to  say.  Not  that  she  doubted  Meyer;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  had  a  perfect  confidence  in  him ;  how  could  she  fail  to  trust  one  who 
bad  been  trusted  by  Thurstane  ? 

••  Sergeant,"  she  at  last  whispered,  "  we  must  find  him." 

**  Yes,  miss," 'touching  his  cap  as  if  he  were  taking  an  oath  by  It 

"And  you,"  she  hesitated,  "must  protect  «f^." 

^Yes,  miss,"  and  the  sergeant  repeated  his  gesture  of  solemn  affirmation. 

"  Perhaps  I  willsay  more  some  time." 

He  saluted  again,  and  seeing  that  she  had  nothing  to  add,  retired  quietly. 

For  two  nights  there  was  little  sleep  for  Oara.  She  passed  them  in  ponder- 
ing Thurstane*s  chances,  or  In  listening  for  his  returning  footsteps.  Yet  when 
the  train  set  out  for  the  Moqui  pueblos,  she  seemed  as  vigorous  and  more  viva- 
cious than  usual.  What  supported  her  now  and  for  days  afterward  was  what  is 
called  the  strength  of  fever. 

The  return  across  the  desert  was  even  more  terrible  than  the  advance,  for 
the  two  scant  water-holes  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  Apaches,  so  that 
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both  beasts  and  human  bemfi^s  sufi^ed  horribly  with  thirst  There  was  just  this 
one  good  thing  about  the  parched  and  fiunished  wilderness,  that  it  relieved  the 
emtgraats  from  all  llear  of  ambushing  enecnjea*  Supernatural  beii^  alone  couU 
have  bushwhacked  here.    The  A^ackM  had  gone. 

Meanwhile  Sergeant  Meyer  had  a  sore  conscience.  From  the  moment  tha 
boat  went  down  the  San  Juan  he  had  more  or  less  kun  awake  with  the  idea  that, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  from  Thurstane,  he  ought  to  hav« 
Texas  Smith  4ted  up  and  shot.  Orders  were  orders ;  there  was  no  question 
about  that,  as  a  general  principle i  the  sergeant  had  never  heard  the  statement 
disputed.  But  when  he  came  to  consider  the  case  now  before  him,  he  was  out- 
generalled  by  a  doubt  This  driAing  of  a  boat  down  a  strange  river,  was  it  mur- 
der in  Che  sense  iatended  b^  Thurstane  ?  And,  supposing  it  to  be  murder, 
could  it  be  charged  in  any  way  upon  Smith  ?  In  the  whole  course  of  his  military 
experience  Sergeant  Meyer  had  never  been  more  perplexed.  On  the  evening 
of  Che  first  day's  march  he  could  bear  bis  sense  of  xesponslbility  no  longer,  and 
decided  to  call  a  council  of  war.  Beckoning  his  sole  remaining  comrade  aside 
from  the  bivouac,  he  entered  upon  business. 

'*  Kelly,  we  are  unter  insdructions,"  he  began  in  his  flute-like  tone. 

'*  I  know  it,  sergeant,"  replied  Kelly,  decorously  squirting  his  tobacco-juice 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth  furthest  from  his  superior. 

**  The  question  is,  Kelly,  whether  Schmidt  should  pe  shot** 

**  The  responsibility  lies  upon  yo^,  sergeant  I  will  shoot  him  if  so  be  such 
IS  orders." 

"  KeUy,  the  insdructions  were  to  shoot  him  if  murder  should  habben  in  this 
barty.    The  instructions  were  loose." 

'*  They  were  so,  sergeant — not  definite  murder." 

"  The  question  is,  Kelly,  whether  what  has  habbened  to  the  leftenant  is  mur- 
der.    If  it  is  murder,  then  Schmidt  must  go." 

The  two  men  were  sitting  on  a  bowlder  side  by  side,  their  hands  on  their 
knees  and  their  muskets  leaning  against  their  shoulders.  They  did  not  look  at 
each  other  at  all,  but  kept  their  grave  tyes  on  the  ground.  Kelly  squirted  his 
tobacco-juice  sidelong  two  or  three  times  before  he  replied. 

^* Sergeant,"  he  finally  said,  "my  opinion  Is  we  can*i  set  this  down  for  mur- 
der until  we  know  somebody  is  dead." 

**Sbast  so,  Kelly.    That  is  my  obinion  myself." 

'*  Consequently  it  follows,  sergeant,  if  you  don't  see  to  the  contrary^  that  un- 
til we  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  it  would  be  uncalled  for  to  shoot  Smith." 

'*  What  you  zay,  Kelly,  is  shust  what  I  zay." 

**  Furthermore,  however,  sergeant,  it  might  be  right  and  in  the  way  of  duty, 
to  call  up  Smith  and  make  him  testify  as  to  what  he  knows  of  this  business, 
whether  it  be  murder,  or  meant  /or  murder." 

**  Cock  your  beeoe,  Kelly." 

Both  men  cocked  their  pieces. 

<*  Now  I  wiU  gall  Schmidt  out  and  question  him,"  continued  Meyer.  "  Yoo 
will  stand  on  one  side  and  pe  ready  to  opey  my  orders." 

^  Very  good,  sergeant,"  said  Kelly,  and  dropped  back  a  little  into  the  nearly 
complete  darkness. 

Meyer  4ang  out  sharply,  **  Schmidt  1  Texas  Schmidt !  " 

The  desperado  heard  the  summons,  hesitated  a  moment,  cocked  the  revolver 
in  his  belt,  loosened  his  knife  in  its  sheath,  rose  from  his  blanket,  and  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.    Passing  Kelly  without  seeing  him,  he  con* 
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fronted  Meyer»  his  hand  on  his  ptstoL    There  was  not  the  slightest  tremor  in 
the  ho^r^,  low  croak  with  which  he  asked,  **  What's  the  game,  sergeant  ?  ** 

<*  Schmidt,  stand  berfectly  still/' said  Meyer  in  his  softest  fluting.  '*  Kelly 
has  his  beece  aimed  at  your  head.  U  you  stir  hant  or  foot,  you  are  a  kawn 
koQse." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Tbxas  Smith  was  too  oh)  a  borderer  to  attempt  to  draw  his  weapons  wnile 
sack  a  man  as  Kelly  was  sighting  him  at  ten  feet  distance. 

*•  Play  yer  hand,  sergeant,"  he  said ;  **  youVe  got  the  keerds." 

**  You  know,  Schmidt,  that  our  leftenant  has  been  garried  down  the  river,^ 
continued  Meyer. 

The  bushwhacker  responded  with  a^gruot  which  expressed  neither  pleasure 
nor  sorrow,  but  merely  assent 

*^  You  know,*'  went  on  the  sergeant,  '<  that  such  things  cannot  habben  to  offi- 
cers without  investigations." 

''  He  war  a  squar  man,  an'  a  white  man,"  said  Texas.  "  I  didn't  have  nothin' 
to  do-  with  cvttin'  him  loose,  if  he  war  cut  loose." 

**  Yott  didn't. saw  the  lariat  yourself  Schmidt,  I  know  that  But  do  you  know 
who  did  saw  it  ?  " 

**  I  dunno  the  first  thing  about  it" 

**  Bray  to  pc  struck  tead  if  you  do." 

''  I  dunno  how  to  pray." 

**  Then  holt  up  your  bants  and  gnrse  yourself  to  hell  if  you  do." 

Lifting  his  hands  over  his  bead,  the  ignorant  savage  blasphemed  copiously. 

**  Do  you  think  you  can  guess  how  it  was  puste^  ?^"  persisted  the  soldier. 

**  Look  a  hyer ! "  remonstrated  Smith,  "  ain't  you  pannin'  me  out  a  leetle  too 
fine  ?  It  moQght  'a'  been  this  way,  an*  it  roought  'a'  been  that  But  I've  no 
business  to  point  if  I  can't  find.  When  a  man's  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  pile, 
you  can't  fo'ce  him  to  borrow.  'Sposin'  I  set  you  barkin'  up  the  wrong  tree  ; 
what  good's  that  gwine  to  do  ?  " 

**  Veil,  Schmidt,  I  don't  zay  but  what  you  zay  right  You  mustn't  zay  any  ting 
you  don't  know  someting  apout" 

Af^r  another  silence,  during  which  Texas  continued  to  hold  his  hands  above 
his  head,  Meyer  added,  ^  Kelly,  you  may  come  to  an  order.  Schmidt,  you  may 
put  down  your  hants.    Will  you  baf  a  jew  of  topacco  ?  " 

The  three  men  now  approached  each  other,  took  alternate  bites  of  the  ser- 
geanf^s  last  plug  of  pigtail,  and  masticated  amicably. 

**  You  array  fellers  run  me  pootty  close,"  said  Texas,  after  a  while^  in  a  tone 
of  complaint  and  bumitiattoa.  *<  I  don't  want  to  fight  brass  buttons.  They're 
toa>  BMiny  for  me.  The  Capn  ht  lassoed  mey  aa'  choked  me  some ;  an'  now 
yoQ^re  en  ft" 

^  When  things  habben  to  officers^  they  must  pe  looked  into,"  replied  Meyer. 

*^  I  dunno  bow  in  thunder  the  lariat  got  busted,"  repeated  Texas»  ''  An'  if  I 
should  go  (br  to  guess,  I  mought  guess  wrong." 

^  All  right,  Sdimtdt ;  I  pelieve  you.  If  there  is  no  more  drubble,  you  will 
not  pe  called  up  again." 

^Aak  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  leftenaat's  chances,"  suggested  Kelly  to  his 
Mperiof. 
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"  Reckon  hell  hev  to  run  the  river  a  spell/*  returned  the  borderer.  **  Reckon 
he'll  hev  to  run  it  a  hell  of  a  ways  befo*  he'll  be  able  to  git  across  the  dam 
country." 

**  Ask  him  what  the  chances  be  of  running  the  river  safely,"  added  Kelly. 

**  Dam  slim,"  answered  Texas  ;  and  there  the  talk  ended.  There  was  some 
meditative  chewing,  after  which  the  three  returned  to  the  bivouac,  and  either  lay 
down  to  sleep  or  took  their  tours  at  guard  duty. 

At  dawn  the  party  recommenced  its  flight  toward  the  Moqui  country.  There 
were  sixty  hours  more  of  hard  riding,  insufficient  sleep,  short  rations,  thirst,  and 
anxiety.  Once  the  suffering  animals  stampeded  after  water,  and  ran  for  several 
miles  over  plateaux  of  rock,  dashing  off  burdens  and  riders,  and  only  halting 
when  they  were  plunged  knee-deep  in  the  water-hole  which  they  had 
scented.  One  of  the  wounded  rancheros  expired  on  the  mule  to  which  he  was 
strapped,  and  was  carried  dead  for  several  hours,  his  ashy-brown  face  swinging 
to  and  fro,  until  Coronado  had  him  thrown  into  a  crevice. 

Amid  these  hardships  and  horrors  Oara  showed  no  sign  of  flagging  or  flinch* 
ing.  She  was  very  thin  ;  bad  food,  excessive  fotigue,  and  anxiety  had  reduced 
her ;  her  ^e  was  pinched,  narrowed,  and  somewhat  lined  ;  her  expression  was 
painfully  set  and  eager.  But  she  never  asked  for  repose,  and  never  complained. 
Her  mind  was  solely  fixed  upon  finding  Thurstane,  and  her  feverish  bright  eyes 
continually  searched  the  horizon  for  him.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  her  power 
of  sympathizing  with  any  other  creature.  To  Mrs.  Stanley's  groanings  and 
murmurings  she  vouchsafed  rare  and  brief  condolences.  The  dead  muleteer  and 
the  tortured,  bellowing  animals  attracted  little  of  her  notice.  She  was  not  hard- 
hearted ;  she  was  simply  almost  insane.  In  this  state  of  abnormal  exaltatioa 
she  continued  until  the  party  reached  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  Moqui  pueblos. 

Then  there  was  a  change ;  exhausted  nature  required  either  apathy  or  death  ; 
and  for  two  days  she  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  sleeping  a  great  deal,  and  crying 
often  when  awake.  The  only  person  capable  of  rousing  her  was  Sergeant 
Meyer,  who  made  expeditions  to  the  other  pueblos  for  news  of  Thurstane,  and 
brought  her  news  of  his  hopes  and  his  failures. 

After  a  three  days'  rest  Coronado  decided  to  resume  his  journey  by  moviof^ 
southward  toward  the  Bernalillo  trail.  Freed  from  Thurstane,  he  no  longer 
contemplated  losing  Clara  in  the  desert,  but  meant  to  marry  her,  and  trusted 
that  he  could  do  it.  Two  of  his  wagons  he  presented  to  the  Moquis,  who  were, 
of  course,  delighted  with  the  acquisition,  although  they  had  no  more  use  for 
wheeled  vehicles  than  for  gunboats.  With  only  four  wagons,  his  animals  were 
more  than  sufficient,  and  the  train  made  tolerably  rapid  progress,  in  spite  of  the 
roughness  of  the  country. 

The  land  was  still  a  wonder.  The  water  wizards  of  old  had  done  their  gro- 
tesque utmost  here.  What  with  sculpturing  and  frescoing,  they  had  made  that 
most  fantastic  wilderness  the  Painted  Desert  It  looked  like  a  mirage.  The 
travellers  had  an  impression  that  here  was  some  atmospheric  illusion.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  could  not  last  ^ve  minutes  if  the  sun  should  shine  upon  it  There  were 
crowding  hills  so  variegated  and  gay  as  to  put  one  in  mind  of  masses  of  soap- 
bubbles.  But  the  coloring  was' laid  on  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep.  It  consisted 
of  sandstone  marls,  red,  blue,  green,  orange,  purple,  white,  brown,  lilac,  and  yel- 
low, interstratified  with  magnesian  limestone  in  bands  of  purple,  bluish-white, 
and  mottled,  with  here  and  there  shining  flecks  or  great  glares  of  gypsum. 

Among  the  more  delicate  wonders  of  the  scene  were  the  petrified  trunks 
which  had  once  been  pines  and  cedars,  but  which  were  now  flint  or  jasper.    The 
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washings  of  -geologic  aeons  have  exposed  to  view  immense  quantities  of  these 
enchanted  forests.  Fragments  of  silicified  trees  are  not  only  strewn  over  the 
lowlands,  but  are  piled  by  the  hundred  cords  at  the  bases  of  slopes,  seeming 
like  so  much  drift-wood  from  wonder-lands'  far  up  the  stream  of  time.  Generally 
they  are  in  short  bits,  broken  square  across  the  grain,  as  if  sawed.  Some  are 
jasper,  and  look  like  masses  of  red  sealing-wax  ;  others  are  agate,  or  opalescent 
chalcedony,  beautifully  lined  and  variegated  ;  many  retain  the  graining,  layers, 
knots,  and  other  details  of  their  woody  structure. 

In  places  where  the  marls  had  been  washed  away  gently,  the  emigrants  found* 
trunks  complete,  from  root  to  summit,  fifty  feet  in  length  and  three  in  diameter. 
All  the  branches,  however,  were  gone  ;  the  tree  had  been  uprooted,  transported, 
whirled  and  worn  by  deluges ;  then  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  water 
sprites,  it  had  been  changed  into  stone.  The  sight  of  these  remnants  of  ante- 
diluvian woodlands  made  history  seem  the  reminiscence  of  a  child.  They  were 
already  petrifactions  when  the  human  race  was  born. 

The  Painted  Desert  has  other  marvels.  Throughout  vast  stretches  you  pass 
between  tinted  mesasy  or  tables,  which  face  each  other  across  fiat  valleys  like 
painted  palaces  across  the  streets  of  Genova  la  Superba.  They  are  giant  splen- 
dors, hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  built  of  blood-red  sandstone  capped  with  varie- 
gated marls.  The  torrents,  which  scooped  out  the  intersecting  levels,  amused 
their  monstrous  leisure  with  carving  the  points  and  abutments  of  the  mesa  into 
fiintastic  forms,  so  that  the  traveller  sees  towers,  minarets,  and  spires  loftier  than 
the  pinnacles  of  cathedrals. 

The  emigrants  were  often  deceived  by  these  freaks  of  nature.  Beheld  from  a 
distance,  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  ruins,  the  monuments  of 
some  Cyclopean  race.  Aunt  Maria,  in  particular,  discovered  casas  grandes 
and  casas  de  Montezuma  very  frequently. 

^  There  is  another  casa,"  she  would  say,  staring  through  her  spectacles  (bro- 
ken) at  a  butte  three  hundred  feet  high.  ^  What  a  people  it  must  have  been 
which  raised  such  edifices  ! " 

And  she  would  stick  to  it,  too,  until  she  was  close  up  to  the  solid  rock,  and 
then  would  renew  the  transforming  miracle  five  or  ten  miles  further  on. 

During  this  long  and  marvellous  journey  Coronado  renewed  his  courtship. 
He  was  cautious,  however  ;  he  made  a  confidant  of  his  friend  Aunt  Maria ;  beg- 
ged her  favorable  intercession. 

'*  Clara,**  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  as  the  two  women  jolted  along  in  one  of  the  lum- 
bering wagons,  "there  is  one  thing  in  your  life  which  perhaps  you  don't  sus- 
pect" 

The  girl,  who  wanted  to  hear  about  Thurstane  all  the  time,  and  expected  to 
hear  about  him,  asked  eagerly,  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"You  have  made  Mr.  Coronado  fall  in  love  with  you,"  said  Aunt  Maria, 
thinking  it  wise  to  be  clear  and  straightforward,  as  men  are  reputed  to  be. 

The  young  lady,  instantly  revolting  from  the  subject,  made  no  reply. 

"  I  think,  Clara,  that  if  you  take  a  husband — and  most  women  do — he  would 
be  just  the  person  for  you.*' 

Gara,  once  the  gentlest  of  the  gentle,  was  perfectly  angelic  no  longer.  *  She 
gave  her  relative  a  stare  which  was  partly  intense  misery,  but  which  had  much 
the  look  of  pure  anger,  as  indeed  it  was  in  a  measure. 

The  expressions  of  violent  emotion  are  alarming  to  most  people.  Aunt 
Maria,  beholding  this  tortured  soul  glaring  at  her  out  of  its  prison  windows,  re- 
coiled in  surprise  and  awe.    There  was  not  another  word  spoken  at  the  time 
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coneerDing  the  obnoxloua  matchrmaldag.  A  s»ng1e  stare  of  Marius  had  put  to 
flight  the  executioner. 

In  one  way  and  another  Gara  continued  to  baffle  her  suitor  aod  her  advocate. 
The  days' dragged  on;  the  ezpediUod  steadily  traversed  the  desert;  the  Santa 
Anna,  region  was  crossed,  and  the  Bernalillo  trail  reached ;  one  hundred,  two 
hundred^  three  hundred  miles  and  more  were  left  behiad  ;r  and  still  CoronadOv 
though  without  a  rtvaJl,  was  not  accepted. 

Then  came  an  adventure  which  partly  helped  and  partly  hindered  his  plansw 
The  train  was  overtaken  by  a  detachment  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry, 
conunanded  by  Major  John  Robinson,  pushing  for  California.  Of  oouise  Sen* 
geant  Meyer  reported  himself  and  Kelly  to  the  Ma^or,  and  of  course  the  Major 
ordered  them  to  join  his  party  as  far  as  Fort  Yuma.  This  deprived  Ckura  of  her 
trusted  protectors  ^  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  threateued  to  take  advantage  of 
the  escort  of  Robinsou  for  the  rest  of  her  journey  ^  and  the  mere  meotiou  of  thia 
at  once  brought  Coronado  oa  his^  soul's  marrow-bones.  He  swore  by  the  beavea 
above,  by  all  the  saints  aud  angels,  by  the  throne  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  every 
sacred  object  he  could  think  of^  that  not  another  word  of  love  should  pas«  hia 
Vips  during  the  journey ;  that  he  would  live  the  life  of  »  dead  man,  etc*  Over- 
come by  his  pleadings,  and  by  the  remonstrances  of  Aunt  Maria,  who  did  not 
want  to  have  her  favorite  driven  to  conunit  suicide,  Clara  agreed  to  continue  with 
the  train. 

After  this  scene  followed  days  of  hot  travelling  over  hard,  gravelly  plains^ 
thinly  coated  with  grass  and  dotted  with  cacti,  mezquit  trees,  the  leafless  palo 
verde,  and  the  greasewood  bush.  Here  and  there  fowered  that  giant  cactus,  the 
saguarra,  a  fluted  shaft,  thirty,  forty,  and  eveu  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  coronet  of 
richly-colored  flowers^  the  whole  &bric  as  splendid  as  a  Corinthian  column* 
Prickly  pears,  each  one  large  enough  to  make  a  thicket,  abounded.  Through 
the  scorching  sunshine  ran  scorpions  aod  lizards,  pursued  by  enormous  rattle- 
snakes. During  the  days  the  heat  rang)ed  from  loo  to  115  deg.  in  the  siiade, 
while  the  nights  were  swept  by  winds  as  parching  as  the  breath  of  an  oven.  The 
distant  mountains  glared  at  the  eye  like  metals  brought  to  a  white  heat  Not  sel- 
dom they  passed  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  had  perished  in  this  ter- 
rible transit  and  been  turned  to  mummies  by  the  dry  air  and  baking  sun.  Some 
of  these  carcasses,  having  been  set  on  their  legs  by  passing  travellers,  stood  up- 
right, staring  with  blind  eyeballs,  grinning  through  dried  lips,  mockeries  of  life, 
statues  of  death. 

In  spite  of  these  hardships  and  horrors,  Clara  kept  up  her  courage  and  was 
almost  cheerful ;  for  in  the  first  place  Coronado  had  ceased  his  terrifying  atten- 
tions, and  in  the  second,  place  they  were  nearing  Cactus  Pass,  where  she  hoped 
to  meet  Thurstane.  When  love  has  not  a  foot  of  certainty  to  stand  upon,  it  can 
take  wing,  and  soar  through  the  incredible.  The  idea  that  they  two,  divided 
hundreds  of  miles  back,  should  come  together  at  a  given  point  by  pure  accident^ 
was  obviously  absurd.    Yet  Clara  could  trust  to  the  chance  and  live  for  it. 

The  scenery  changed  to  mountains.  There  were  barren^  sublime,  awful 
peaks  to  the  right  and  left.  To  the  girl's  eyes  they  were  beautiful,  for  she 
trusted  that  Thurstane  beheld  them.  She  was  always  on  horseback  now»  scan- 
ning every  feature  of  the  landscape,  searching  of  course  for  him.  She  did  not 
pass  a  cactus,  or  a  thicket  of  mezquit,  or  a  bowlder  without  anxious  examina- 
tion. She  imagined  herself  finding  him  helpless  with  hunger,  or  passing  him 
unseen  and  leaving  him  to  die.    She  was  so  pale  and  thin  with  constant  anxiety 
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that  you  might  have  thought  her  half  starved,  or  recoveriog  from  some  acute 
malady. 

About  five  one  afternoon,  as  the  train  was  approaching  its  halting-place  at  a 
spring  on  the  western  side  of  the  pass,  Clara's  feverish  mind  fixed  on  a  group 
of  rocks  half  a  mile  firom  the  trail  as  the  spot  where  she  would  find  Tburstaoe. 
In  obedience  to  similar  impressions  she  had  already  made  many  expeditions  of 
this  nature.  Constant  £fiilure,  and  a  consciousness  that  all  this  searching  was 
folly,  could  not  shake  her  wild  hopes.  She  set  off  at  a  canter  alone ;  but  after 
going  some  four  hundred  yards  she  heard  a  gallop  behind  her,  and,  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  she  saw  Coronado.  She  did  not  want  to  be  away  from  the 
train  with  him  ;  but  she  must  at  all  hazards  reach  that  group  of  rocks  ;  some- 
thing within  impelled  her.  Better  mounted  than  she,  he  was  soon  by  her  side, 
and  after  a  while  struck  out  in  advance,  saying,  ^  I  will  look  out  for  an  ambush." 

When  Coronado  reached  the  rocks  he  was  fifty  yards  ahead  of  Clara.  He 
made  the  circuit  of  them  at  a  slow  canter ;  in  so  doing  he  discovered  the  starv- 
ing and  fainted  Thurstane  lying  in  the  high  grass  beneath  a  low  shelf  of  stone  ; 
lie  saw  him,  he  recognized  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
But  such  was  his  power  of  self-control  that  he  did  not  check  l^is  horse,  nor  cast 
a  second  look  lo  see  whether  the  man  was  alive  or  dead.  He  turned  the  last 
s^tone  in  the  group,  met  Clara  with  a  forced  smile,  and  said  gently,  **  There  is 
nothing.** 

She  reined  up,  drew  a  long  sigh,  thought  that  here  was  another  foolish  hope 
crushed,  and  turned  her  horse's  head  toward  the  train. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  tread  of  Coronado*s  horse  passing  within  fifteen  feet  of  Thurstane 
roused  him  from  the  troubled  sleep  into  which  he  had  sunk  after  his  long  faint- 
ing fit 

Slowly  he  opened  his  eyes,  to  see  nothing  but  long  grasses  close  to  his  face, 
and  tjirough  them  a  haze  of  mountains  and  sky.  His  first  moments  of  waken- 
ing were  so  far  fi'om  being  a  full  consciousness  that  be  did  not  comprehend 
^here  he  was.     He  felt  very,  very  weak,  and  he  continued  to  lie  still. 

But  presently  he  became  aware  of  sounds ;  there  wr^  a  trampling,  and  then 
there  were  words  ;  the  voices  of  life  summpned  him  to  live.  Instantly  he  re- 
membered two  things :  the  starving  comrades  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  save, 
and  the  loved  girl  whom  he  longed  to  find.  Slowly  and  with  effort,  grasping  at 
the  rock  to  aid  his  trembling  knees,  he  rose  to  his  feet  just  as  Clara  turned 
l>er  horse's  head  toward  the  plain. 

Coronado  threw  a  last  anxious  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  wretch  whom  he 
meant  to  abandon  to  the  desert.  To  his  horror  he  saw  a  lean,  smirched,  ghostly 
face  looking  at  him  in  a  dazed  way,  as  if  out  of  the  blinding  shades  of  death. 
The  quickness  of  this  villain  was  so  wonderful  that  one  Is  almost  tempted  to 
call  it  praiseworthy.  He  perceived  at  once  that  Thurstane  would  be  discovered, 
and  that  he,  Coronado,  must  make  the  discovery,  or  he  might  be  charged  with 
attempting  to  leave  him  to  die. 

♦*  Good  heavens !  **  he  exclaimed  loudly,  "  there  he  is !  " 

Clara  turned:  there  was  a  scream  of  joy:  she  was  on  the  gronnd,  running: 
she  was  in  Thurstane's  arms.    During  that  unearthly  moment  there  was  no 
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thought  in  those  two  of  Coronado,  or  of  any  being  but  each  other.  It  ir  impos- 
sible fully  to  describe  such  a  meeting  ;  its  exterior  signs  are  beyond  language  ; 
its  emotion  is  a  lifetime.  If  words  are  feeble  in  presence  of  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  Colorado,  they  are  imp>otent  in  presence  of  the  altitudes  and  abysses 
of  great  passion.  Human  speech  has  never  yet  completely  expressed  human  in- 
tellect, and  it  certainly  never  will  completely  express  human  sentiments.  These 
lovers,  who  had  been  wandering  in  chasms  impenetrable  to  hope,  were  all  of  a 
sudden  on  mountain  summits  dizzy  with  joy.  What  could  they  say  for  them- 
selves, or  what  can  another  say  for  them  ? 

Clara  only  uttered  inarticulate  murmurs,  while  her  hands  crawled  up  Thur- 
stane's  arms,  pressing  and  clutching  him  to  make  sure  that  he  was  alive.  There 
was  an  indescribable  pathos  in  this  eagerness  which  could  not  trust  to  sight,  but 
must  touch  also,  as  if  she  were  blind.  Thurstane  held  her  firmly,  kissing  hair, 
forehead,  and  temples,  and  whispering,  **  Clara  1  Clara ! "  Her  face,  which  had 
turned  white  at  the  first  glimpse  of  him,  was  now  roseate  all  over  and  damp 
with  a  sweet  dew.  It  became  smirched  with  the  dust  of  his  face  ;  but  she  would 
only  have  rejoiced,  had  she  known  it ;  his  very  squalor  was  precious  to  her. 

At  last  she  fell  back  from  him,  held  him  at  arm's  length  with  ease,  and  stared 
at  him.    •*  Oh,  how  sick  ! "  she  gasped.    *•  How  thin  !    You  are  starving.*' 

She  ran  to  her  horse,  drew  from  her  saddle-bags  some  remnants  of  food,  and 
brought  them  to  him.  He  had  sunk  down  faint  upon  a  stone,  and  he  was  too 
weak  to  speak  aloud ;  but  he  gave  her  a  smile  of  encouragement  which  was  at 
once  pathetic  and  sublime.  It  said,  **  I  can  bear  all  alone  ;  you  must  not  suffer 
for  me."  But  it  said  this  out  of  such  visible  exhaustion,  that,  instead  of  being 
comforted,  she  was  terrified. 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  die,"  she  whispered  with  quivering  mouth.  **  If  you  die, 
I  wni  die." 

Then  she  checked  her  emotion  and  added,  **  There  !  Don't  mind  me.  I  am 
silly.     Eat." 

Meanwhile  Coronado  looked  on  with  such  a  face  as  lago  might  have  worn 
had  he  felt  the  jealousy  of  Othello.  For  the  first  time  he  positively  knew  that 
the  woman  he  loved  was  violently  in  love  with  another.  He  suffered  so  horribly 
that  we  should  be  bound  to  pity  him,  only  that  he  suffered  after  the  fashion  of 
devils,  his  malignity  equalling  his  agony.  While  he  was  in  such  pain  that  his 
heart  ceased  beating,  his  fingers  curled  like  snakes  around  the  handle  of  his  re- 
volver. Nothing  kept  him  from  shooting  that  man,  yes,  and  that  woman  also, 
but  the  certainty  that  the  deed  would  make  him  a  fugitive  for  life,  subject  every- 
where to  the  summons  of  the  hangman. 

Once,  almost  overcome  by  the  temptation,  he  looked  aronnd  for  the  train.  It 
was  within  hearing ;  he  thought  he  saw  Mrs.  Stanley  watching  him  ;  two  of  his 
Mexicans  were  approaching  at  full  speed.  He  dismounted,  sat  down  upon  a 
stone,  partially  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  tried  to  bring  himself  to  look 
at  the  two  lovers.  At  last,  when  he  perceived  that  Thurstane  was  eating  and 
Clara  merely  kneeling  by,  he  walked  tremulously  toward  them,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  his  feet 

"  Welcome  to  life,  lieutenant,"  he  said.  "  I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt.  Now 
I  congratulate."  • 

Thurstane  looked  at  him  steadily,  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  then 
put  out  his  hand. 

"  It  was  I  who  discovered  you,"  went  on  Coronado,  as  he  took  the  lean, 
grimy  fingers  In  his  buckskin  gauntlet 
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**  I  know  it,"  mumbled  the  young  fellow ;  then  with  a  visible  effort  he  added, 
"  Thanks/' 

Presently  the  two  Mexicans  pulled  up  with  loud  exclamations  of  joy  and 
wonder.  One  of  them  took  out  of  his  haversack  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  a 
flask  of  aguardiente ;  and  Coronado  handed  them  to  Thurstaoe  with  a  smile, 
hoping  that  he  would  surfeit  himself  and  die. 

**  No,''  said  Clara,  seizing  the  food.  *'  You  have  eaten  enough.  You  may 
drink." 

•*  Where  are  the  others  ?  "  she  presently  asked. 

^In  the  hills,"  he  answered.    **  Starving.     I  must  go  and  find  them." 

**  No,  no ! "  she  cried.  *•  You  must  go  to  the  train.  Some  one  else  will  look 
for  them." 

One  of  the  rancheros  now  dismounted  and  helped  Thurstane  into  his  saddle. 
Then,  the  Mexican  steadying  him  on  one  side  and  Clara  riding  near  him  on  the 
other,  he  was  conducted  to  the  train,  which  was  at  that  moment  going  into  park 
Bear  a  thicket  of  willows. 

In  an  amazingly  short  time  he  was  very  like  himself.  Healthy  and  plucky, 
he  had  scarcely  swallowed  his  food  and  brandy  before  he  began  to  draw  strength 
from  them  ;  and  be  had  scarcely  begun  to  breathe  freely  before  he  began  to  talk 
of  his  duties. 

"  I  must  go  back,"  he  insisted.  "  Glover  and  Sweeny  are  starving.  I  must 
look  them  up." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Coronado. 

*•  No  ! "  protested  Oara.     "  You  are  not  strong  enough." 

"  Of  course  not,"  chimed  in  Aunt  Maria  with  real  feeling,  for  she  was  shocked 
by  the  youth^s  haggard  and  ghastly  face. 

**  Who  else  can  find  them  ?"  he  argued.  '*  I  shall  want  two  spare  animals. 
Glover  can't  march,  and  I  doubt  whether  Sweeny  can." 

**  You  shall  have  all  you  need,"  declared  Coronado. 

**  He  mustn't  go,"  cried  Clara.  Then,  seeii^  in  his  face  that  he  would  go, 
she  added,  "  I  will  go  with  him." 

**  No,  no,"  answered  several  voices.    **  You  would  only  be  in  the  way." 

**  Give  me  my  horse,"  continued  Thurstane.  "  Where  are  Me^'er  and 
Kelly?" 

He  was  told  how  they  had  gone  on  to  Fort  Yuma  with  Major  Robinson, 
taking  to  horse,  the  government  mules,  stores,  etc. 

'•Ah!  unfortunate,"  he  said.  •* However,  that  was  right  Well,  give  me  a 
mule  for  myself,  two  mounted  muleteers,  and  two  spare  animals ;  some  provi- 
sions also,  and  a  flask  of  brandy.  Let  me  start  as  soon  as  the  men  and  beasts 
have  eaten.    Jt  is  forty  miles  there  and  back." 

**  But  you  can*t  find  your  way  in  the  night,"  persisted  Clara. 

"There  is  a  moon,"  answered  Thurstane,  looking  at  her  gratefully ;  while 
Coronado  added  encouragingly,  "  Twenty  miles  are  easily  done." 

"  Oh  yes  I "  hoped  Clara.  "  You  can  almost  get  there  before  dark.  Do  start 
at  once." 

But  Coronado  did  not  mean  that  Thurstane  should  set  out  immediately.  He 
dropped  various  obstacles  In  the  way :  for  instance,  the  animals  and  men  must 
be  thoroughly  refreshed ;  in  short,  it  was  dusk  before  all  was  ready. 

Meantime  Clara  had  found  an  opportunity  of  whispering  to  Thurstane. 
^Afusi  you  ?  "  And  he  had  answered,  looking  at  her  as  the  Huguenot  looks  at 
his  wife  in  Millais's  picture,  "  My  dear  love,  you  know  that  I  must." 
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«  You  will  be  careful  of  yourself  ?  "  she  begged. 

**  For  your  sake." 

"  But  remember  that  man/'  she  whispered,  looking  about  for  Texas  Smith. 

**  He  is  not  going.  Come,  my  own  darling,  don't  frighten  yourselL  Think 
of  my  poor  comrades.'' 

**  I  will  pray  for  them  and  for  you  all  the  time  j-ou  are  gone.  But  oh,  Henry, 
there  is  one  thing.  I  must  tell  you.  I  am  so  afraid.  I  did  wrong  to  let  Coro- 
nado  see  how  much  I  care  for  you.     I  am  afraid         " 

He  seemed  to  understand  her.  **  It  isn't  possible,"  he  murmured.  Then, 
after  eyeing  her  gravely  for  a  moment,  he  asked,  *'  I  may  be  always  sure  of  you  ? 
Oh  yes  !  I  knew  it.  But  Coronado  ?  Well,  it  isn't  possible  that  he  would  try 
to  commit  a  treble  murder.  Nobody  abandons  starving  men  in  a  desert.  Well, 
I  must  go.  I  must  save  these  men.  After  that  we  will  think  of  these  other 
things.    Geod-by,  my  darling." 

The  sultry  glow  of  sunset  had  died  out  of  the  west,  and  the  radiance  of  a  full 
moon  was  climbing  up  the  heavens  in  the  east  when  Thurstane  set  off  on  his  pil- 
grimage of  mercy.  Clara  watched  him  as  long  as  the  twilight  would  let  her  see 
him,  and  then  sat  down  with  drooped  face,  like  a  flower  which  has  lost  the  sun. 
If  any  one  spok6  to  her,  she  answered  tardily  and  not  always  to  the  purpose. 
She  was  fulfilling  her  promise ;  she  was  praying  for  Thurstane  and  the  men 
whom  be  had  gone  to  save ;  that  is,  she  was  praying  when  her  mind  did  not 
wander  into  reveries  of  terror.  After  a  time  she  started  up  with  the  thought, 
"  Where  is  Texas  Smith  ?  "  He  was  not  visible,  and  neither  was  Coronado. 
Suspicious  of  some  evil  intrigue,  she  set  out  in  search  of  them,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  fires,  and  then  wandered  into  the  willow  thickets.  Amid  the  underwood, 
hastening  toward  the  wagons,  she  met  Coronado. 

''  Ah  ! "  be  started.  ^  Is  that  you,  my  little  coysin  ?  You  are  as  terrible  in 
the  dark  as  an  Apache." 

^  Coronado,  where  is  jrour  hunter  ?"  she  asked  with  a  beating  heart. 

**  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  looking  for  him.  My  dear  cousin,  what  do  you 
want?" 

"  Coronado,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.    That  man  is  a  murderer.    I  know  it" 

Coronado  just  took  the  time  to  draw  one  long  breath,  and  then  replied  with 
sublime  efiirontery,  ^  I  fear  so.  I  learn  that  be  has  told  horrible  stories  about 
himselC    Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  discharged  him." 

*^  Oh,  Coronado ! "  gasped  Clara,  not  knowing  whether  to  believe  him  or  not. 

"  Shall  I  confess  to  you,"  he  continued,  •*  that  I  suspect  him  of  having  weak- 
ened that  towline  so  as  to  send  our  friend  down  the  San  Juan  ? " 

**  He  never  went  near  the  boat,"  heroically  answered  Clara,  at  the  same  time 
wishing  she  could  see  Coronado's  face. 

^  Of  course  not  He  probably  hired  some  one.  I  fear  our  rancheros  are 
none  too  good  to  be  bribed.  I  will  confess  to  you,  my  cousin,  that  ever  since 
that  day  I  have  been  watching  Smith." 

"  Oh,  Coronado  ! "  repeated  Oara.  She  was  beginning  to  believe  this  pro- 
digious liar,  and  to  be  all  the  more  alarmed  because  she  did  believe  him.  **  So 
you  have  sent  him  away  ?  I  am  so  glad.  Oh,  Coronado,  I  thank  you.  But 
help  me  look  for  him  now.    I  want  to  know  if  he  is  in  camp." 

It  is  almost  fmpOMible  to  do  Coronado  justice.  While  he  was  pretending  to 
aid  Clara  in  searching  for  Texas  Smith,  he  knew  that  the  man  had  gone  out  to 
murder  Thurstane.  We  must  remember  that  the  man  was  almost  as  wretched 
as  he  was  wicked ;  if  punishment  makes  amends  for  crime,  his  was  in  part  ab- 
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solved  At  lit  walked  about  with  the  girl  he  thought  over  and  over,  Will  it 
kill  her?  Re  tried  to  answer,  No.  Another  voice  persisted  in  saying,  Yes.  In 
his  desperation  he  at  last  replied,  Let  it ! 

We  must  follow  Texas  Smith.  He  had  not  started  on  bis  errand  until  he 
had  received  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  and  five  hundred  in  a  draft  on  San 
Francisco.  Then  he  had  himself  proposed,  '^  I  mought  quit  the  train,  an'  take 
my  own  resk  acrost  the  plains."  This  being  agreed  to,  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  slipped  away  through'  the  willows^  and  ridden  into  the  desen  after  Thpr- 
stane. 

He  knew  the  trail ;  he  had  been  from  Cactus  Pass  to  Diamond  River  and 
back  again  ;  he  knew  it  at  least  as  well  as  the  man  whose  life  he  was  tracking. 
He  thought  he  remembered  the  spring  where  Glover  had  broken  down,  and  felt 
pretty  sure  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  camp.  Mounted 
as  he  was,  he  could  put  himself  ahead  of  Thurstane  and  ambush  him  in  some 
ravine.  Of  a  sudden  he  laughed.  It  was  not  a  burst  of  merriment,  but  a  grim 
wrinkling  of  his  dark,  haggard  cheeks,  followed  by  a  hissing  chuckle.  Texas 
seldom  laughed,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  was  enough  to  scare  people. 

^  Mought  be  doiTe,"  he  muttered.  "  Mought  git  the  better  of  'em  all  that 
way.  Shute,  'an  then  yell.  The  greasers  'ud  think  it  was  Injuns,  an'  they'd 
travel  for  camp.    Then  I'd  stop  the  spare  mules  an'  start  for  Californy." 

For  Texas  this  plan  was  a  stroke  of  inspiration.  He  was  not  an  intelligent 
scoundrel.  All  his  acumen,  though  bent  to  the  one  point  of  roguery,  had  barely 
sufficed  hitherto  to  commit  murders  and  escape  hanging.  He  had  never  pros- 
pered financially,  because  he  lacked  financial  ability.  He  was  a  beast,  with  all 
a  tiger's  ferocity,  but  with  hardly  more  than  a  tiger's  intelligence.  He  was  a 
savage  numskull.  An  Apache  Tonto  would  have  been  more  than  his  match  in 
the  arts  of  murder,  and  very  nearly  his  match  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

Instead  of  following  Thurstane  directly,  he  made  a  circuit  of  several  miles 
through  a  ravine,  galloped  across  a  wide  grassy  plain,  and  pulled  up  among  some 
rounded  hillocks.  Here,  as  he  calculated,  he  was  fifteen  miles  from  camp,  and 
five  from  the  spot  where  lay  Glover  and  Sweeny.  The  moon  had  already  gone 
down  and  left  the  desert  to  the  starlight  Posting  himself  behind  a  thicket,  he 
waited  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  listening  with  indefatigable  attention. 

He  had  no  scruples,  but  he  had  some  fears.  If  he  should  miss,  the  lieutenant 
woiAd  fire  back,  and  he  was  cool  enough  to  fire  with  effect  Well,  he  wouldn't 
miss ;  what  should  he  miss  for  ?  As  for  the  greasers,  they  would  run  at  the 
first  shot  Nevertheless,  he  did  occasionally  muddle  over  the  idea  of  going  off 
to  California  with  his  gold,  and  without  doing  this  particular  job.  What  kept 
him  to' his  agreement  was  the  hope  of  stealing  the  spare  mules,  and  the  fear  that 
the  draft  might  not  be  paid  if  he  shirked  his  work. 

^  I  s'pose  I  must  show  his  skelp,"  thought  Texas,  **  or  they  won't  hand  over 
the  dii«t" 

At  last  there  was  a  sound  ;  he  had  set  his  ambush  just  right ;  there  were 
voices  hr  the  distance ;  then  hoofs  in  the  grass.  Next  he  saw  something ;  it 
was  a  man  on  a  mule,  and  it  was  the  right  roan. 

He  raised  his  cocked  rifle  and  aimed,  sighting  the  head,  three  rods  away. 
Suddenly  his  horse  whinnied,  and  then  the  mule  of  the  other  reared  ;  but  the 
bullet  had  already  sped.  Down  went  Thurstane  in  the  darkness,  while,  with  aa 
Apache  yell,  Texas  Smith  burst  firom  his  ambush  and  charged  upon  the  greasers. 
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I  HAVE  before  me  just  now  a  little  silver  coin  picked  up  in  Savoy  very 
soon  after  Italy  had  become  a  kingdom,  and  Savoy  had  ceased  to  be  part 
of  it  That  was  in  truth  the  only  thing  that  made  the  coin  in  any  way  specially 
interesting — the  fact  that  it  happened  to  be  in  chance  circulation  through  Savoy 
when  Savoy  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  it.  So,  for  that  little  scrap  of  melan- 
choly interest  1  have  since  kept  the  coin  in  my  purse,  and  it  has  made  many 
journeys  with  me  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  I  suppose  I  can  never  be  utterly 
destitute  while  it  remains  in  my  possession.  Now,  the  head  which  is  displayed 
upon  that  coin  is  not  of  kingly  mould.  The  mint  has  flattered  its  royal  master 
much  less  than  is  usual  with  such  portrait  painters.  An  English  silver  or  gold 
coin  of  this  year*s  mintage  will  still  represent  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  as 
a  beautiful  young  woman  of  twenty,  with  features  worthy  of  a  Greek  statue  and 
a  bust  shapely  enough  for  Dryden's  Iphigenia.  But  the  coin  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel  has  little  flattery  in  it.  There  is  the  coarse,  bulldog  cast  of  fece ; 
there  are  the  heavy  eye-brows,  the  unshapely  nose,  the  hideous  moustache,  the 
receding  forehead,  and  all  the  other  beauties  and  graces  of  the  '* bloat  King's*' 
countenance.  Certainly  the  face  on  the  coin  is  not  bloated  enough,  and  there 
is  too  little  animalism  displayed  in  the  back  of  the  head,  to  do  justice  to  the  first 
King  of  Italy.  Moreover,  the  coin  gives  somehow  the  idea  of  a  small  man,  and 
the  King  of  1  taly  finds  it  not  easy  to  get  a  horse  strong  enough  to  bear  the  load 
of  Antony.  But  for  a  coin  it  is  a  wonderfully  honest  and  truthful  piece  of  work, 
quite  a  model  to  other  mints,  and  it  gave  when  it  was  issued  as  &ir  an  idea  as 
a  little  piece  of  silver  could  well  give  of  the  head  and  face  of  Europe's  most  ill- 
fivored  sovereign. 

What  a  chance  Victor  Emanuel  had  of  being  a  hero  of  romance !  No  king 
perhaps  ever  had  such  a  chance  before,  and  missed  it  so  persistently.  Europe 
seemed  at  one  time  determined,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  make  a  hero,  a 
knight,  a  preux  chevalUr^  out  of  the  son  of  Charles  Albert.  Not  Charles  Ed- 
ward, the  brilliant,  unfortunate  Stuart  himself,  not  Gustavus  Adolphus  even 
seemed  to  have  been  surrounded  by  such  a  romantic  rainbow  of  romance  and 
of  hope.  When,  after  the  crowning  disaster  of  Novara,  Victor  Emanuel's  weak, 
vacillating,  unlucky,  and  not  very  trustworthy  father  abdicated  the  crown  of 
Sardinia  in  f&vor  of  his  son,  the  latter  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  liberal  Europe  to 
represent  not  merely  the  hopes  of  all  true  Italians,  but  the  best  hopes  of  liberty 
and  progress  all  over  the  world.  There  was  even  then  a  vague  idea  afloat 
through  Europe — although  Europe  did  not  know  how  Cavour  had  already  ac- 
cepted the  idea  as  a  principle  of  action — that  with  her  tremendous  defeats  Pied- 
mont had  won  the  right  to  hoist  the  standard  of  one  Italy.  This  then  was  the 
cause  which  the  young  King  was  taken  to  represent  He  had  been  baptized  in 
blood  to  that  cause.  He  represented  Italy  united  and  free — free  from  Austrian 
and  Pope,  from  political  and  religious  despotism.  He  was  at  all  events  no  car- 
pet knight  He  had  fought  bravely  on  more  than  one  fearful  field  of  battle ;  he 
had  looked  on  death  closely  and  undismayed  ;  he  had  been  wounded  in  fighting 
for  Italy  against  the  Austrian.  It  was  said  of  the  young  sovereign — who  was 
only  Duke  of  Savoy  then — that  on  the  night  of  Novara,  when  all  was  over  save 
retreat  and  humiliation,  he  shook  his  dripping  sword  at  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
quering Austrians  and  exclaimed,  "Italy  shall  make  herself  for  all  that!" 
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Probably  the  story  is  substantially  true,  although  Victor  Emanuel  may  perhaps 
hare  used  stronger  expressions  if  he  spoke  at  all ;  for  no  one  ever  doubted  his 
courage  and  coolness  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  true  or  not,  the  anecdote  ex- 
actly illustrated  the  light  in  which  the  world  was  prepared  to  regard  the  young 
sovereign  of  Sardinia — as  the  hope  of  Italy  and  of  freedom,  the  representative 
of  a  defeat  which  he  was  determined  and  destined  to  convert  into  a  victory. 

Not  many  years  after  this,  and  while  the  lustre  of  his  misfortunes  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  hopes  still  surrounded  him,  King  Victor  Emanuel  visited  Eng- 
land. He  was  welcomed  everywhere  with  a  cordiality  of  personal  interest  aHd 
admiration  not  often  accorded  by  any  people  to  a  foreign  king.  Decidedly  it 
was  a  hard  thing  to  look  at  him  and  yet  retain  the  thought  of  a  hero  of  romance. 
He  was  not  then  nearly  so  bloated  and  burly  as  he  is  now  ;  and  he  was  at  least 
some  dozen  or  fourteen  years  younger.  But  even  then  how  marvellously  ill- 
favored  he  was ;  how  rough  and  coarse-looking ;  how  unattractive  in  manner  ; 
how  brusque  and  uncouth  in  gesture  and  bearing ;  how  liable  to  fits  of  an  ap- 
parently stolid  silence ;  how  utterly  devoid  of  grace  and  dignity  !  His  huge 
straw-colored  moustache,  projecting  about  half  a  foot  on  each  side  of  his  face, 
was  as  unsightly  a  piece  of  manly  decoration  as  ever  royal  countenance  dis- 
played. Yet  the  public  tried  to  forget  all  those  external  defects  and  still  regard 
liim  as  a  hero  of  romance  somehow,  anyhow.  So  fully  was  he  believed  to  be  a 
representative  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  in  Italy,  that  one  English  religious 
society  of  some  kind — I  forget  which  it  was — actually  went  the  length  of  pre- 
senting an  address  to  him,  in  which  they  flourished  about  the  errors  of  Popery 
as  freely  as  if  they  were  appealing  to  an  Oliver  Cromwell  or  Frederick  the  Great. 
Cavour  gave  them  very  neatly  and  tersely  the  snub  that  their  ignorance  and 
presumption  so  well  deserved ;  and  their  address  did  not  obtain  an  honored 
place  among  Victor  Emanuel's  memorials  of  his  visit  to  England. 

He  was  very  hospitably  entertained  by  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  agonies  of  martrydom  from  her  guest's  everlasting  cigar — the  good  soul 
detests  tobacco  as  much  as  King  James  himself  did — and  even  more  from  his 
occasional  outbursts  of  ro3rstering  compliment  and  oanteen  love-making  toward 
the  ladies  of  her  staid  and  modest  court  One  of  the  household  edicts,  I  think, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  was  that  no  gallant  must ''  toy  with  the  maids,  under 
pain  of  fourpence."  Poor  Victor  Emanuef  s  slender  purse  would  have  had  to 
bear  a  good  many  deductions  of  fourpence,  people  used  to  hint,  if  this  penal  de- 
cree had  prevailed  in  his  time  at  Windsor  or  Osborne.  But  Queen  Victoria  was 
very  patient  and  friendly.  Cavour  has  left  some  pleasant  descriptions  of  her 
easy,  unaffected  friendliness  toward  himself.  Guizot,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
described  her  as  the  stiffest  of  the  siiS,  freezing  into  petrifaction  a  whole  silent 
circle  by  her  invincible  coldness  and  formality.  I  cannot  pretend  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  these  two  eminent  visitors,  but  certainly  Cavour  has 
drawn  some  animated  and  very  attractive  pictures  of  Queen  Victoria's  almost 
girlish  good-humor  and  winning  familiarity.  However  that  may  be,  the  whole 
heart  of  free  England  warmed  to  Victor  Emanuel,  and  was  ready  to  dub  him  in 
advance  the  chosen  knight  of  liberty,  the  St.  George  of  Italy,  before  whose  resist- 
less sword  every  dragon  of  despotism  and  superstition  was  to  grovel  in  the  dust 

So  the  King  went  his  way,  and  the  next  thing  the  world  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  was  in  league  with  Louis  Napoleon  against  the  Austrian,  and  that  the 
child  his  daughter  was  to  be  married  to  the  obese  and  elderly  Prince  Napoleon, 
whose  ecceptric  genius,  varied  accomplishments,  and  thrilling  eloquence  were 
then  unrec€>gnized  and  unknown.    Then  came  the  tnum/1^  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
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ferino,  and  it  was  made  plain  once  more  to  the  world  that  Victor  Emanuel  had 
the  courage  of  a  true  soldier.  He  actually  took  a  personal  share  of  the  fighting 
when  the  Italians  were  in  action.  He  did  not  sit  on  his  horse,  £ar  away  from  the 
bullets,  like  his  imperial  ally,  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  army  by  muttering 
**  Cest  bun,**  when  an  aide-de-camp  galloped  up  to  announce  to  him  as  a  piece 
of  solemn  £irce  that  this  or  that  general  had  already  accomplished  this  or  that 
operation.  No ;  Victor  Emanuel  took  his  share  of  the  fighting  like  a  king.  In 
the  affair  of  San  Martino  he  led  an  attack  himself,  and  encouraged  his  soldiers 
by  bellowing  in  stentorian  yoice  quite  a  clever  joke  for  a  king,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  charge.  A  crack  regiment  of  French  Zouaves  (the  French  Zouaves  were 
soldiers  in  those  days)  was  so  delighted  with  the  Sardinian  King  that  it  elected 
him  a  corporal  of  the  regiment  on  the  field  of  battle — a  quite  wonderful  piece  of 
compliment  from  a  Zouave  regiment  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  Not  so  long  before 
had  Lamorici^re  declared  that  '*  Italians  don't  fight,"  and  here  was  a  crack 
2^uave  regiment  enthusiastic  about  the  fighting  opacity  of  an  Italian  King. 
The  irony  of  fate,  it  will  be  remembered,  decreed  toon  after  that  Lamorici^re 
should  himself  lay  down  his  arms  before  an  Italian  general  and  Italian  soldiers. 

Out  of  that  war,  then,  Victor  Emanuel  emerged  still  a  hero.  But  the  world 
soon  began  to  think  that  he  was  only  a  hero  in  the  field.  The  sale  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  much  shocked  the  public  sentiment  of  Europe.  The  house  of  Savoy,  as 
an  English  orator  observed,  had  sprung  from  the  womb  of  the  mountains  which 
the  unworthy  heir  of  Savoy  sold  to  a  stranger.  As  the  world  had  given  to  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  the  credit  of  virtues  which  he  never  possessed,  it  was  now  ready  to 
lay  on  him  all  the  burden  of  deeds  which  were  not  his.  Whether  the  cession  of 
Savoy  was  right  or  wrong,  Victor  Emanuel  was  not  to  blame,  under  the  hard  cir- 
cumstances, for  withdrawing,  according  to  the  first  Napoleon's  phrase,  *^  sous 
les  draps  dun  nn  constkuHonnel**  and  allowing  his  ministers  to  do  the  best  they 
could.  Xyk  fact,  the  thing  was  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  Napoleon  the  Third 
had  to  make  the  demand  to  satisfy  his  own  people,  who  never  quite  '*  seemed  to 
see  "  the  war  for  Italy.  The  Sardinian  ministers  had  to  yield  to  the  demand  to 
satisfy  Napoleon  the  Third.  Had  Prussia  bees  a  raw,  weak  power  in  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  she  must  have  ceded  some  territory  to  France.  Sardinia  or  Italy 
was  raw  and  weak  in  i860,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  There  were  two 
things  to  be  said  for  the  bargain.  First,  Italy  got  good  value  for  it  Next,  the 
Savoyards  and  Niszards  never  were  good  Italians.  They  rather  piqued  them- 
selves on  not  being  Italians.  The  Savoy  delegates  would  not  speak  Italian  in 
the  old  Turin  Parliament  The  ministers  had  to  answer  their  French  ^  interpel- 
lations "  in  French. 

Still  all  this  business  did  an  immense  harm  to  the  reputation  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel.  He  had  acted  like  a  quiet,  sensible  man — not  in  any  way  like  a  hero 
of  romance,  and  Europe  desired  to  see  in  him  a  belx>  of  romance.  Then  he  did 
not  show  himself,  people  said,  very  grateful  to  Garibaldi  when  the  Is^er  opened 
the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  Naples,  and  did  so  much  to 
crown  Victor  Emanuel  King  of  Italy.  Now  1  am  a  warm  admirer  of  Garibaldi. 
I  think  his  very  weaknesses  are  noble  and  heroic.  There  is  carefully  preserved 
among  the  best  household  treasures  of  my  family  a  vine  leaf  which  Garibaldi 
once  plucked  and  gave  me  as  a  souvsnir  for  my  wife.  Bi|t  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  to  be  king  of  a  new  monarchy  partly  made  by  Garibaldi  and  with  Gari- 
baldi for  a  subject  The  whole  policy  of  Garibaldi  proceeded  on  the  gallant  aod 
generous  assumption  that  Italy  alone  ought  to  be  able  to  conquer  all  her  ene- 
mies.   We  have  since  seen  how  little  Italy  availed  against  a  mere  fragment  of 
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tht  military  power  of  Austria — that  power  which  Prtissia  crushed  like  a  nutsliell. 
Events,  1  think,  have  vindicated  the  slower  and  less  assuming  policy  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  or,  I  should  say,  the  policy  which  Victor  Emanuel  consented  to  adopt 
at  the  bidding  of  Cavour. 

But  all  the  same  the  prestigi  of  Victor  Emanuel  was  gone.  Then  Europe 
began  to  look  at  the  man  coolly,  and  estimate  him  without  glamour  and  with- 
out romance.  Then  it  began  to  listen  to  the  very  many  stories  against  him 
which  his  enemies  could  tell.  Alas!  these  stories  were  not  all  untrue.  Of 
course  there  Were  grotesque  and  hideous  exaggerations.  There  are  in  Europe 
some  three  or  four  personages  of  the  highest  rank  whom  scandal  delights  to  as- 
sail, and  of  whom  it  tells  stories  which  common  sense  and  common  feeling  alike 
compel  us  to  reject  It  would  be  wholly  impossible  even  to  hint  at  some  of  the 
charges  which  scandal  in  Europe  persistently  heaped  on  Victor  Emsnuel,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  111.,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  the  reigning  King  of  the  Neth-- 
erlands.  If  one*half  the  stories  told  of  these  four  men  were  true,  then  Europe 
would  hold  at  present  four  personages  of  the  highest  rank  who  might  have  tu- 
tored Caligula  in  the  arts  of  recondite  debauchery,  and  have  looked  down  on 
Alexander  the  Sixth  as  a  prudish  milksop.  But  I  think  no  reasonable  person 
will  have  much  difficulty  in  sifting  the  probable  truth  out  of  the  monstrous  exag- 
gerations. No  oue  can  doubt  that  Victor  Emanuel  is  a  man  of  gross  habits 
and  tastes,  and  is,  or  was,  addicted  to  coarse  and  ignoble  immoralities.  *'  The 
manners  of  a  mosstrooper  and  the  morality  of  a  he  goat,''  was  the  description 
which  ray  firiend  John  Francis  Maguire,  the  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  gave,  in  one  of  his  Parliamentary  speeches,  of 
King  Victor  Emanuel  This  was  strong  language,  and  it  was  the  language 
of  a  prejudiced  though  honest  political  and  religions  partisan ;  but  it  was  not,  all 
things  considered,  a  very  bad  description.  Moreover,  it  was  mildness,  it  was 
conipliment — nay,  it  was  base  flattery — when  compared  with  the  hideous  accusa- 
tions publicly  and  distincdy  made  against  Victor  Emanuel  by  one  of  Garibaldi's 
sons,  not  to  speak  of  other  accusers,  aftd  privately  whispered  by  slanderous  gos- 
sip all  over  Europe.  One  peculiarity  about  Victor  Emanuel  worthy  of  notice  is 
that  he  has  no  luxury  in  his  tastes.  He  is,  1  believe,  abstemious  in  eating  and 
drinking,  caring  only  for  the  homeliest  fare.  He  has  sat  many  times  at  the  head  of 
a  grand  state  banquet,  where  the  rarest  viands,  the  most  superb  wines  were  abun- 
dant, and  never  removed  the  napkin  from  his  plate,  never  tasted  a  morsel  or 
emptied  a  glass.  He  had  had  hit  plain  hxt  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  triumphs  of  cookery  or  the  choicest  products  of  the  vine.  He  has 
thus  sat,  in  good-humored  silence,  his  hand  leaning  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
through  a  long,  long  banquet  of  seemingly  endless  courses,  which  to  him  was  a 
pageant,  a  ceremonial  duty,  and  nothing  more.  He  delights  in  chamois-hunt- 
ing—in  hunting  of  almost  any  kind-^in  horses,  in  dogs,  and  in  women  of  a  cer- 
tain coarse  and  gross  description.  There  is  pothing  of  the  Richelieu  or  Lauzun, 
or  even  the  Francis  the  First,  about  the  dull,  I  had  almost  said  harmless,  im- 
molalities  of  the  King  of  Italy.  Nfen  in  private  and  public  station  have  done 
far  greater  harm,  caused  £aur  more  misery  than  ever  he  did,  and  yet  escaped 
alnsost  unwhipt  of  justice.  The  man  has  (or  had,  for  people  say  he  is  reformed 
now)  the  coarse,  easily-gratified  tastes  of  a  sailor  turned  ashore  after  a  long 
cruise— and  such  tastes  are  not  kingly ;  and  that  is  about  all  that  one  feels  fairly 
warranted  in  saying  either  to  condemn  or  to  palliate  the  vices  of  Victor  Enunuel. 
He  absolutely  waou  all  element  of  greatness.  He  is  not  even  a  great  soldier. 
He  has  boisterous  animal  couragei  and  finds  the  same  excitement  in  leading  a 
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charge  <u»  m  hunting  the  chamois.  But  he  has  nothing  even  of  the  very  moderate 
degree  of  military  capacity  possessed  by  a  dashing  sabreur  like  Murat  It 
seems  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  the  infatuation  he  displayed  in  attempting  the 
personal  direction  of  affairs  which  led  to  the  breakdown  at  Custozza.  The  man 
is/in  fact,  like  one  of  the  rough  jagers  described  in  Schiller's  **  Wallenstein's 
Camp  ''—just  this,  and  nothing  more.  When  Garibaldi  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fortunes  and  fame  in  i860,  Victor  Emanuel  declared  privately  to  a  friend  that 
the  height  of  his  ambition  would  be  to  follow  the  gallant  guerilla  leader  as  a 
mere  soldier  in  the  field.  Certainly,  when  the  two  mea  entered  Naples 
together,  every  one  must  have  felt  that  their  places  ought  to  have  been  reversed. 
How  like  a  king,  an  idea!  king — ^a  king  of  poetry  and  painting  and  romance — 
looked  Garibaldi  in  the  superb  serenity  of  his  untaught  grace  and  sweetness  and 
majesty.  How  rude,  uncouth,  clownish,  even  vulgar,  looked  the  big,  brawny,  un* 
gainly  trooper  whom  people  bad  to  salute  as  King.  When  Garibaldi  went  to 
visit  the  hospitals  where  the  wounded  of  the  short  struggle  were  lying,  how 
womanlike  he  was  in  his  sympathetic  tenderness ;  how  light  and  noiseless  was 
bis  step  ;  how  gentle  his  every  gesture ;  what  a  sweet  word  of  genial  compas- 
sion or  encouragement  he  had'  for  every  sufferer.  The  burly  King  strode  and 
clattered  along  like  a  dragoon  swaggering  through  the  crowd  at  a  country  fiiir. 
Not  that  Victor  Emanuel  wanted  good  nature,  but  that  his  rude  physiqus  had 
so  little  in  it  of  the  sympathetic  or  the  tender. 

Was  there  ever  known  such  a  whimsical,  harmless,  odd  saturnalia  as  Naples 
presented  during  those  extraordinary  days  ?  I  am  thinking  now  chiefly  of  the 
men  who,  mostly  uncalled-for,  *'  rallied  round  "  the  Revolution,  and  came  from 
all  manner  of  holes  and  corners  to  offer  their  services  to  Garibaldi,  and  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  the  capacity  of  freedom's  friends,  soldiers,  and  scholars. 
Hardly  a  hero,  or  crackbrain,  or  rantipole  in  Europe,  one  would  think,  but  must 
have  been  then  on  exhibition  somewhere  in  Naples.  Father  Gavazzi  harangued 
from  one  position ;  Alexandre  Dumas,  accompanied  by  bis  faithful  **  Admiral 
Emile,"  directed  affairs  from  another.  Edwin  James,  then  a  British  criminal 
lawyer  and  popular  member  of  Parliament,  was  to  be  seen  tearing  round  in  a 
sort  of  semi-military  costume,  with  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt  The  worn,  thought- 
ful, melancholy  fece  of  Mazztni  was,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  be  seen  ia 
juxtaposition  with  the  cockney  visage  of  an  ambitious  and  restless  common 
councilman  from  the  city  of  London,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  since  on  the 
glorious  memories  and  honors  of  that  good  time.  Tht  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Guildhall  of  London  were  lavishly  represented 
there.  Men  like  Tiirr,  the  dashing  Hungarian  and  Mieroslawski,  the  ^'Red" 
leader  of  Polish  revolution — men  to  whom  battle  and  danger  were  as  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils — were  buttonholed  and  advised  by  heavy  British  vestrymen 
and  pert  Parisian  journalists.  Hardly  any  man  or  woman  entered  Naples  from 
a  foreign  country  at  that  astonishing  time  who  did  not  believe  that  he  or  she 
had  some  special  counsel  to  give,  which  Victor  Emanuel  or  Garibaldi  or  some 
one  of  their  immediate  staff  was  bound  to  listen  to  and  accept  Woman's 
Rights  were  pretty  well  represented  in  that  pellmelL  There  was  a  Countess 
something  or  other — French,  they  said — who  wore  short  petticoats  and  trousers, 
had  silver-mounted  pistols  in  her  belt  and  silver  spurs  on  her  heels,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  have  done  wonders  in  ''the  field" — what  field  no  one 
would  stop  to  ask.  There  was  Jessie  Mario  White,  modest,  pleasant,  £ur- 
haired  woman,  wife  of  a  gallant  gentleman  and  soldier — Jessie  White,  who  made 
no  exhibition  of  herself,  but  did  then  and  since  fiiitbful  and  valuable  work  fon 
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Italian  wounded,  such  as  Italy  ought  not  soon  to  forget  There  was  Mrs« 
Chambers — Mrs.  Colonel  Chambers — the  Mrs.  "Putney  Giles"  of  Dlsraeli*s 
*•  Lothair  " — very  prominent  everywhere,  sounding  the  special  eulogies  of  Gari- 
baldi with  tireless  tongue,  and  utterly  overshadowing  her  quiet  husband,  who  (the 
husband  1  mean)  afterwards  stood  by  Garibaldi's  side  at  Aspromonte.  Exeter 
Hall  had  sent  out  powerful  delegations,  in  the  firm  faith  apparently  that  Gari- 
baldi would  at  their  request  order  Naples  forthwith  to  break  up  its  shrines  and 
images  of  saints  and  become  Protestant ;  and  that  Naples  would  at  once  obey. 
Never  was  sucu  a  time  of  dreams  and  madness  and  fussiness,  of  splendid  aspira* 
tions  and  silly  self-seeking  vanity,  of  chivalry  and  daring,  and  true  wisdom  and 
nonsense.  It  was  a  time  naturally  of  many  disappointments ;  and  one  disap- 
pointment to  almost  everybody  was  His  Majesty  King  Victor  Emanuel.  His 
Majesty  seemed  at  least  not  much  to  care  about  the  whole  affair  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  went  through  it  as  if  he  didn't  quite  understand  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  didn't  think  it  worth  the  trouble  of  trying.  People  who  saw  him  at  that 
splendid  moment  when,  the  forces  of  Garibaldi  joining  with  the  regular  Sardinian 
troops  af^er  all  had  been  won,  Garibaldi  and  the  King  met  for  the  first  time  in 
that  crisis,  and  the  soldier  hailed  the  sovereign  as  "King  of  Italy!" — people 
who  saw  and  studied  that  picturesque  historic  meeting  have  told  me  that  there 
was  no  more  emotion  of  any  kind  on  Victor  Emanuel's  face  than  if  he  were  re- 
ceiviri^  a  formal  address  from  the  mayor  of  a  country  town.  "  I  thank  you," 
were  his  only  words  of  reply ;  and  I  am  assured  that  it  was  not  "  I  thank  ^^itf," 
with  emphasis  on  the  last  word  to  indicate  that  the  King  acknowledged  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  great  soldier ;  but  simply  "  I  thank  yon,"  as  he  might  have 
thanked  a  groom  wIk)  opened  a  stable  door  for  him.  Perhaps  the  very  depth 
axid  grandeur  of  the  King's  emotions  rendered  him  incapable  of  finding  any  ex- 
pression for  them.  Let  us  hope  so.  But  I  have  had  the  positive  assurances  of 
some  who  saw  the  scene,  that  if  any  such  emotions  were  felt  the  royal  counte- 
nance concealed  them  as  completely  as  though  they  never  had  been. 

In  truth,  I  presume  that  the  whole  thing  really  was  a  terrible  bore  to  the 
royal  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  found  himself  compelled  by  cursed  spite  to  play  the 
part  of  a  patriot  king.  The  Pope,  the  ultramontane  bishops,  and  the  ultramon- 
tane press  have  always  been  ringing  fierce  changes  on  the  inordinate  and  wicked 
ambition  of  Victor  Emanuel.  I  am  convinced  the  poor  roan  has  no  more  ambi- 
tion than  his  horse.  If  he  could  have  chalked  out  his  own  career  for  himself,  he 
would  probably  have  asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  devote  his  life 
to  chamois-hunting,  with  a  hunter's  homely  fare,  and  the  companionship  of  a  few 
friends  (some  fat  ladies  among  the  number)  with  whom  he  could  talk  and  make 
jokes  in  iht  pa/ais  of  Piedmont  This,  and  perhaps  a  battle-field  and  a  dashing 
charge  every  now  and  then,  would  probably  have  realized  his  dreams  of  the 
summum  boftum.  But  some  implacable  destiny,  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  Ca- 
vour  or  a  Garibaldi,  was  always  driving  on.  the  stout  King  and  bidding  him  get 
up  and  attempt  great  things — be  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  Fancy  Rawdon  Crawley 
impelled,  or  rather  compelled  by  the  inexorable  command  of  Becky  his  wife,  to 
go  forth  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  one  may  perhaps  be  able  to  guess  what 
Victor  Emanuel's  perplexiiy  and  reluctance  were  when  he  was  bidden  to  set  oat 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  "  Honor  to  those  to  whom 
honor  is  due ;  honor  to  old  Mother  Banbo,"  says  some  one  in  "  Faust."  Honor 
on  that  principle,  then,  to  King  Victor  Emanuel.  He  did  get  up  and  go  forth 
and  undertake  to  bear  his  part  in  the  adventure.  And  here  seriously  let  me 
speak  of  the  one  high  merit  of  Victor  Emanuel's  career.    He  is  not  a  hero ;  he 
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is  not  a  statesman  or  even  a  politician ;  he  is  not  a  patriot  in  any  grand,  exalted 
sense.  He  would  like  to  be  idle,  and  perhaps  to  be  despotic.  But  he  has 
proved  that  he  understands  the  true  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  constitu- 
tional King  better  than  many  sovereigns  of  higher  intellect  and  belter  character. 
He  always  did  go,  or  at  least  endeavor  to  go,  where  the  promptings  of  his  min- 
isters, the  commands  of  his  one  imperious  minister,  or  the  voice  of  the  country 
directed.  There  must  be  a  great  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Victor  Emanuel  be- 
tween his  duty  as  a  king  and  his  duty  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  when  he  enters  into 
antagonism  with  the  Pope.  Beyond  doubt  Victor  Emanuel  is  a  superstitious 
Catholic.  Of  late  years  his  constitution  has  once  or  twice  threatened  to  give 
way,  and  he  is  probably  all  the  more  anxious  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Church. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  lay  down  the  load  of  royalty  altogether  and 
become  again  an  accepted  and  devoted  Catholic,  and  hunt  his  chamois  with  a 
quieted  conscience.  But  still,  impelled  by  what  must  be' some  sort  of  patriotism 
and  sense  of  duty,  he  accepts  his  uncongenial  part  of  constitutional  King,  and 
strives  to  do  all  that  the  voice  of  his  people  demands.  It  is  probable  that  at  no 
time  was  the  King  personally  much  attached  to  his  illustrious  minister  Cav6ur. 
The  genius  and  soul  of  Cavour  were  too  oppressively  imperial,  high-reaching, 
and  energetic  for  the  homely,  plodding  King.  With  all  his  external  levity  Count 
Cavour  was  terribly  in  earnest,  and  he  must  often  have  seemed  a  dreadful  bore 
to  his  sovereign.  Cavour  knew  himself  the  master,  and  did  not  always  jtake 
pains  to  conceal  his  knowledge.  He  would  sometimes  adopt  the  most  direct 
and  vigorous  language  in  remonstrating  with  the  King  if  the  latter  did  not  act  on 
valuable  advice  at  the  right  moment  Sometimes,  when  things  went  decidedly 
against  Cavour's  wishes,  the  minister  would  take  the  monarch  to  task  more 
roundly  than  even  the  most  good-natured  monarchs  are  likely  to  approve. 
When  Napoleon  the  Third  disappointed  Cavour  and  all  Italy  by  the  sudden 
peace  of  Villafranca,  I  have  heard  that  Cavour  literally  denounced  Victor  Eman- 
uel for  consenting  to  the  arrangement  Count  Arrivabene,  an  able  writer,  has 
given  a  very  vivid  and  interesting  description  of  Cavour's  demeanor  when  he 
reached  the  Sardinian  headquarters  on  his  way  to  an  interview  with  the  King 
and  learned  what  had  been  done.  He  was  literally  in  a  '*  tearing  rage."  He 
tore  off  his  hat  and  dashed  it  down,  he  clenched  his  hands,  he  stamped  wildly, 
gesticulated  furiously,  became  red  and  purple,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  grew 
inarticulate  for  very  passion.  He  believed  that  he  and  Italy  were  sold — as  in- 
deed tliey  were ;  and  it  was  while  this  temper  was  yet  on  him  that  he  went  to 
see  the  King,  and  denounced  him,  as  I  have  said.  Now  this  sort  of  thing  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  Victor  Emanuel ;  and  yet  he  patiently 
accepted  Cavour  as  a  kind  of  glorious  necessity.  He  never  nought,  as  many 
another  king  in  such  duresse  would  have  done,  to  weaken  his  minister's  influ- 
ence and  authority  by  showing  open  sullenness  and  dissatisfaction.  Ratarzi, 
with  his  pliable  ways  and  his  entire  freedom  from  any  wearisome  earnest- 
ness or  devotion  to  any  particular  cause,  was  naturally  a  far  more  companiona- 
ble and  agreeable  minister  for  the  King  than  the  untiring  and  imperious  Cavour. 
Accordingly,  it  was  well  known  that  Katazzi  was  more  of  a  personal  favorite ;  but 
the  King  never  seems  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  loyally  and  honestly  to- 
ward Cavour.  Ricasoli  was  all  but  intolerable  to  the  King.  Ricasoli  was 
proud  and  stern  ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  somewhat  rigid  moralist,  which  Ca- 
vour hardly  professed  to  be.  The  King  writhed  under  the  government  of  Ri- 
casoli, and  yet,  despite  all  that  was  at  the  time  whispered,  he  cannot,  I  think,  be 
fairly  accused  of  having  done  anything  personally  to  rid  himself  of  an  obnoxious 
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minister.  Indeed,  the  single  merit  of  Victor  EmanuePs  character,  if  we  put  aside 
the  element  of  personal  courage,  is  its  rough  integrity.  He  is  a  galantuomo^  an 
honest  man — in  that  sense,  a  man  of  his  word.  He  gave  his  word  to  constitu« 
tional  government  and  to  Italj,  and  he  appears  to  have  kept  the  word  in  each 
case  according  to  his  lights. 

But  his  popularity  among  his  subjects,  the  interest  felt  in  him  by  the  world, 
have  long  been  steadily  on  the  wane.  Years  and  years  ago  he  ceased  to  retain 
the  ^intest  gleam  of  the  halo  of  romance  that  once  was,  despite  of  himself, 
thrown  around  him.  His  people  care  little  or  nothing  for  him.  Why,  indeed, 
should  they  care  anything  ?  The  xix\\\\Axy  prestige  which  he  had  won,  such  as  it 
was,  vanished  at  Custozza,  and  it  was  his  evil  destiny,  hardly  his  fault,  to  be  al- 
most always  placed  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  one  only  Italian  who  since 
Cavour*s  death  had  an  enthusiastic  following  in  Italy.  Aspromonte  was  a  ca- 
lamity for  Victor  Emanuel.  One  can  hardly  blame  him ;  one  can  hardly  see 
how  he  could  have  done  otherwise.  The  greatest  citizen  or  soldier  in  America 
or  England,  if  he  attempted  to  levy  an  army  of  his  own,  and  make  war  from 
American  or  English  territory  upon  a  neighboring  State,  would  surely  have  seen 
his  bands  dispersed  and  found  himself  arrested  by  order  of  his  government ;  and 
it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  think  that  the  government  was 
doing  a  harsh,  ungrateful,  or  improper  thing.  It  would  be  the  necessary,  right- 
ful execution  of  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  that  is  all.  But  the  conditions  of  Gari- 
baldi's case,  like  the  one  splendid  service  he  had  rendered,  were  so  entirely  ab- 
normal and  without  precedent,  the  whole  thing  was  from  first  to  last  so  much 
more  a  matter  of  national  sentiment  than  of  political  law,  that  national  senti- 
ment insisfted  on  judging  Garibaldi  and  the  King  in  this  case  too,  and  at  least 
a  powerful,  passionatp  minority  declared  Victor  Emanuel  an  ingrate  and  a  trai- 
tor. Mentana  was  almost  as  bad  for  the  King  as  Custozza.  The  voice  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  one  could  understand  its  import,  seemed  to  declare  that  when 
the  King  had  once  ordered  the  Italian  troops  to  cross  the  frontier,  he  should 
have  ordered  thefa  to  go  on  ;  that  if  they  had  actually  occupied  Rome,  France 
would  have  recognized  accomplished  facts  ;  that  as  it  was,  Italy  offended  France 
and  the  Pope  by  stepping  over  the  barrier  of  the  convention  of  September,  only 
to  humiliate  herself  by  stepping  back  again  without  having  accomplished  any- 
thing. Certainly  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  at  such  a  crisis  was  weak, 
miserable,  even  contemptible.  Then  indeed  Italy  might  well  have*  exclaimed, 
^  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Cavour ! "  One  hour  of  the  man  of  genius  and  courage, 
who,  if  he  had  moved  forward,  would  not  have  darted  back  again  !  Perhaps  it 
was  unfsiir  to  hold  the  King  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  his  ministers.  But 
when  a  once  popular  King  has  to  be  pleaded  for  on  that  sole  ground,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  there  is  an  end  to  his  popularity.  So  with  Victor  Emanuel.  The 
world  began  to  forget  him  ;  his  subjects  began  to  despise  him.  Even  the  thrill- 
ing events  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  Italy,  the  sudden  crowning  of  the  na- 
tional edifice — the  realization  of  that  hope  which  so  long  appeared  but  a  dream — 
which  Cavour  himself  declared  would  be  the  most  slow  and  difficult  to  realize  of 
all  Italy's  hopes— even  the  possession  of  Rome  hardly  seems  to  have  brought 
back  one  ray  of  the  old  popularity  on  the  heavy  head  of  King  Victor  Emanuel. 
Again  the  wonderful  combination  of  good  luck  and  bad — the  good  fortune  which 
brought  to  the  very  door  of  the  house  of  Savoy  the  sudden  realization  of  its 
highest  dreams — ^the  misfortune  which  allowed  that  house  no  share  in  the  true 
credit  of  having  accomplished  its  destiny.  What  had  Victor  Emanuel  to  do 
with  the  sudden  juncture  of  events  which  enabled  Italy  to  take  possession  of  her 
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capital  ?  Nothing  whatever.  His  people  have  no  more  reason  to  thank  him  fcxr 
Rome  than  they  have  to  thank  him  for  the  rain  or  the  sunshine,  the  olive  and 
the  vine.  The  King  seems  to  have  felt  all  this.  His  short  visit  to  Rome,  and 
the  formal  act  of  taking  possession,  may  perhaps  have  been  made  so  short  be- 
cause Victor  Emanuel  knew  that  he  had  little  right  to  claim  any  honors  or  ex- 
pect any  popular  enthusiasm.  He  entered  Rome  one  day  and  went  away  the 
next  1  confess,  however,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  visit  was  made  so 
short  merely  because  the  whole  thing  was  a  bore  to  the  honest  King,  and  be 
could  only  make  up  his  mind  to  endure  a  very  few  hours  of  it. 

Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  United  Italy,  and  welcomed  by  popular  acclama- 
tion in  Rome — his  second  son  almost  at  the  same  moment  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Spaniards — his  second  daughter  Queen  of  Portugal.  How  fortune  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  honoring  this  house  of  Savoy.  I  only  say  *'  seems  to  have." 
I  do  not  venture  yet  to  regard  th^  accession  of  King  Amadeus  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  as  necessarily  an  honorable  or  a  fortunate  thing.  Every  one  must  wish 
the  poor  young  prince  well  in  such  a  situation  ;  perhaps  we  should  rather  wish 
him  well  out  of  it  Never  lr!ng  assumed  a  crown  with  such  ghastly  omens  to 
welcome  him.  Here  is  the  King  putting  on  his  diadem  ;  and  yonder,  lying  dead 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  is  the  man  who  gave  him  the  diadem  and  made  him 
King  I  But  for  Juan  Prim  there  would  be  no  Amadeus,  King  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  for  that  reason  Juan  Prim  lies  dead.  The  young  King  must  have  needed  all 
bis  hereditary  courage  to  enable  him  to  face  calmly  and  bravely,  as  he  seems  to 
have  done,  so  terrible  a  situation.  Macaulay  justly  says  that  no  danger  is  soi 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  a  brave  man  as  the  danger  of  assassination.  Men  utterly 
reckless  in  battle — like  "  bonny  Dundee  "  for  example — have  owned  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  assassin's  purpose  and  haunting  presence  was  more  than  they 
could  endure.  The  young  Italian  prince  seems  to  have  shown  no  sign  of  flinch- 
ing. So  far  as  anything  indeed  is  known  of  him,  he  is  favoraloly  known  to 
the  world.  He  bore  himself  like  a  brave  soldier  at  Custozza,  and  obtained  the 
special  commendation  of  the  Austrian  victor,  the  gallant  old  Archduke  Albrecht. 
He  married  for  love  a  lady  of  station  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  a  royai  prince  ; 
the  lady  had  the  honor'of  being' sneered  at  even  in  her  honeymoon  for  the 
modest,  inexpensive  simplicity  of  her  toilet,  as  she  appeared  with  her  young 
husband  at  one  of  the  watering-places  ;  he  had  not  made  himself  before  mar- 
riage the  subject  of  as  much  scandal  as  used  to  follow  and  fioat  around  the 
bachelor  reputation  qf  his  elder  brother  Humbert  He  is  believed  to  be  honestly 
and  manfully  liberal  in  his  views.  He  ought  to  make  a  good  King  as  kings  go — 
if  the  murderers  of  General  Prim  only  give  him  the  chance. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  man  whose  varied,  brilliant,  daring,  and 
turbulent  career  has  been  so  suddenly  cut  short,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
wandering  a  little  out  of  the  path  of  my  subject  to  say  that  I  think  many  of  the 
American  newspapers  have  hardly  done  justice  to  Prim.  Some  of  them  have 
written  of  him,  even  in  announcing  his  death,  as  if  it  were  not  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  honest  and  yet  not  to  be  a  republican.  In  more  than  one  instance 
the  murder  of  Prim  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  thing  which,  however  painful  to 
read  of^  was  yet  quite  natural  and  even  excusable  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  en- 
deavored to  give  his  country  a  King.  There  was  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the 
*'  Sic  semper  tyrannis  "  tone  and  temper  about  some  of  the  journals.  Now,  I 
do  not  believe  that  Prim  was  a  patriot  of  that  unselfish  and  lof^y  group  to  which 
William  the  Silent,  and  George  Washington,  and  Daniel  Manin  belong.  His 
wa«  a  very  mixed  character,  and  ambition  had  a  large  place  in  it    But  I  be- 
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lieve  that  he  sincerely  loved  and  tried  to  serve  Spain  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  giv- 
\nfr  her  a  King  be  honestly  thoufi^ht  he  was  doing  for  her  the  thing  most  suited 
to  her  tendencies  and  her  interests.  If  Prim  could  have  made  Spain  a  republic, 
he  could  have  made  himself  her  President,  even  perhaps  for  life  ;  while  he  could 
not  venture,  she  being  a  kingdom,  to  constitute  himself  her  King.  Many  times 
did  Prim  himself  say  to  me,  before  the  outbreak  of  his  successful  revolt,  that 
he  believed  the  republican  to  be  the  ultimate  form  of  government  everywhere, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  see  it  in  Spain  ;  but  that  he  did  not  believe  Spain  was 
yet  suited  for  it,  or  numbered  republicans  enough.  ^  To  have  a  republic  you 
must  first  have  repubHcans,"  was  a  common  saying  of  his.  New  England  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  place  from  Old  Castile.  At  all  events.  Prim  is  not  to 
be  condemned  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  ^nd  to  liberty,  even  if  it  were  true  that 
he  could  have  created  a  Spanish  republic  We  have  to  show  first  that  he  knew 
the  thing  was  possible  and  refused  to  do  it,  for  selfish  or  ignoble  motives.  This 
I  am  satisfied  is  not  true.  I  think  Prim  believed  a  republic  impossible  In  the 
Spain  of  to-day,  and  simply  acted  in  accordance  with  his  convictions.  He  came 
very  near  to  being  a  great  man ;  he  wanted  not  much  of  being  a  great  patriot. 
He  was,  I  think,  better  than  his. fame.  As  Spain  has  decreed,  he  *' deserved 
well  of  his  country."  It  seems  hardly  reasonable  or  just  to  decry  him  or  con- 
demn him  because  he  did  not  deserve  better.  Such  as  he  was,  he  proved  him- 
self original.  "  He  walked,*'  as  Carlyle  says,  *♦  his  own  wild  road,  whither  that 
led  him."  In  an  age.  very  prolific  of  great  political  men,  he  made  a  distinct 
name  and  place  for  himself.  **  Name  thou  the  best  of  German  singers,"  ex- 
claims Heine  with  pardonable  pride,  ^  and  my  name  must  be  spoken  among 
them."  Name  the  half-dozen  really  great,  originating  characters  in  European 
politics  during  our  time,  and  the  name  of  Prim  must  come  in  among  them. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  Victor  Emamiel  and  his  children.  All  I  have  heard 
then  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  is  qualified  to  make  a  re- 
spectable and  loyal  constitutional  sovereign.  High  intellectual  capacity  no  one 
expects  fi'om  the  house  of  Savoy,  but  there  will  probably  be  good  sense,  manly 
ieeling,  and  no  small  share  of  political  discretion.  In  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  too, 
Spain  will  have  a  King  who  can  have  no  possible  sympathy  with  slave  systems 
and  their  products  of  whatever  kind,  and  who  can  hardly  have  much  inclination 
for  the  coercing  and  dragooning  of  reluctant  populations.  If  Spain  in  his  day 
and  through  hisinfluence  can  get  decently  and  honorably  rid  of  Cuba,  she  will 
have  entered  upon  a  new  chapter  of  her  national  existence,  as  important  for  her 
as  that  grand  new  volume  which  opens  upon  France  when  defeat  has  purged  her 
of  her  thrice-accursed  "  militaryism."  Thei  dependencies  have  been  a  miserable 
misfortune  to  Spain.  They  have  entangled  her  in  all  manner  of  complications  ; 
they  have  filled  her  with  false  principles ;  they  have  created  whole  corrupt 
classes  among  her  soldiers  and  politicians.  General  Prim  himself  once  assured 
me  that  the  real  revenues  of  Spain  were  in  no  wise  the  richer  for  her  colonial 
possessions.  Proconsnls  made  fortunes  and  spread  corruption  round  them,  and 
that  was  all.  If  her  new  King  could  only  contrive  to  relieve  Spain  of  this  source 
of  corruption  and  danger,  he  would  be  worth  all  the  cost  and  labor  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  gives  him  now  a  Spanish  throne. 

Why  did  fete  decree  that  the  very  best  of  all  the  children  of  Victor  Emanuel 
should  have  apparently  the  worst  fortune  ?  The  Princess  Clotilde  is  an  exile 
6^m  the  country  and  the  palace  of  her  husband ;  and  if  the  sweetness  and  virtue 
of  one  woman  might  have  saved  a  court,  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  might  have 
been  saved  by  Victor  Emanuel's  eldest  daughter.    I  have  heard  the  Princess 
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Clotilde  talked  of  by  Ultra montanes,  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Republicans,  Red 
Republicans  (by  some  among  the  latter  who  firmly  believed  that  the  poor  Em- 
press Eugenie  was  wickeder  than  Messalina),  and  I  never  heard  a  word  spoken 
of  her  that  was  not  in  her  praise.  Every  one  admitted  that  she  was  a  pure  and 
noble  woman,  a  patient  wife,  a  devoted  mother  ;  full  of  that  unpretending  sim- 
plicity which,  let  us  own  it  frankly,  is  one  of  the  graces  which  very  high  birth 
and  old  blood  do  sometimes  bring.  The  Princess  must  in  her  secret  soul  have 
looked  down  on  some  of  the  oild  coteries  who  were  brought  around  her  at  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries.  She  comes  of  a  house  in  whose  genealogy,  to  quote  Dis- 
raeli's humoro.us  words,  **  Chaos  wa^  a  novel,"  and  she  found  herself  forced  into 
companionship  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  Others  and  mothers,  good  lack ! 
sometimes  seemed  to  have  omitted  any  baptismal  registration  whatever.  I 
presume  she  was  not  ignorant  of  the  parentage  of  De  Momy,  or  Walewski,  or 
Walewski's  son,  or  the  Jerome  David  class  of  people.  I  presume  she  heard 
what  every  one  said  of  the  Cduntess  \h\i  and  the  Marchioness  that,  and  so  on. 
Of  course  the  Princess  Clotilde  did  not  like  these  people — how  could  any  decent 
woman  like  them  ? — ^but  she  accepted  the  necessities  of  her  position  with  a  self- 
possession  and  dignity  which,  offending  no  one,  marked  the  line  distinctly  and 
honorably  between  her  and  them.  Her  joy  was  in  her  children.  She  loved  to 
show  them  to  friends,  and  to  visitors  even  whom  she  felt  that  she  could  treat  as 
friends.  Perhaps  she  is  not  less  happy  now  that  the  ill-omened,  fateful  splen- 
dors of  the  Palais  Royal  no  longer  help  to  make  a  gilded  cage  for  the  darlings 
of  her  nursery.  Of  the  whole  femily,  hers  may  be  called  the  only  career  which 
has  been  doomed  to  what  the  world  describes  and  pities  as  failure.  It  may  well 
be  that  she  is  now  happiest  of  all  the  children  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

Meanwhile,  Victor  Emanuel  has  been  welcomed  at  the  Quirinal,  and  is  in- 
deed, at  last.  King  of  Italy.  We  may  well  say  to  him,  as  Banquo  says  of  Mac- 
beth, '*  Thou  hast  it  all ! "  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Venetia,  and  Rome — what  gathering  within  less  than  a  fifth  of  an 
ordinary  lifetime  !  And  on  the  Quirinal  Victor  Emanuel  may  be  said  to 'have 
•stood  alone.  Of  all  the  men  who  mainly  wrought  to  bring  about  that  grand 
consummation,  not  one  stood  by  his  side.  Daniel  Manin,  the  pure,  patient,  fear- 
less, patriot  hero ;  Cavour,  the  consummate  statesman  ;  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  the 
Bayard  or  Lafayette  of  Italy's  later  days,  the  soldier,  scholar,  and  lover  of  his 
country — these  are  dead,  and  rest  with  Dante.  Mazzini  is  still  a  sort  of  exile — 
homeless,  unshaken,  seeing  his  prophecies  fulfil  themselves  and  his  ideas  come 
to  light,  while  he  abides  in  the  gloom  and  shadow,  and  the  world  calls  him  a 
dreamer.  Garibaldi  is  lending  the  aid  of  his  restless  sword  to  a  cause  which  he 
cannot  serve,  and  a  people  who  never  understood  him  ;  and  he  is  getting  sadly 
mixed  up  somehow  in  ordinary  minds  with  General  Cluseret  and  George  Francis 
Train.  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  whatever  his  crimes,  did  something  for  the  unity 
of  Italy,  is  a  broken  man  in  captivity.  Only  Victor  Emanuel,  least  gifted  of  all, 
utterly  unworthy  almost  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  any  of  them 
(save  Louis  Napoleon  alone)— only  he  comes  forward  to  receive  the  glories  and 
sund  up  as  the  representative  of  one  Italy !  Let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  never  sought  the  position  or  the  glory.  He  accepted  both  as 
a  necessity  of  his  birth  and  his  place,  a  formal  duty  and  a  bore.  His  was  not 
the  character  which  goes  in  quest  of  greatness.  As  Falstaff  says  of  rebellion 
and  the  revolted  English  lord,  greatness  "lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it" 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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III.— SKINNERS. 

OBSERVING  Detective  Elder  looking  intently  at  a  man  of  most  respecta- 
ble appearance,  who  nodded  shortly  as  he  passed  us  with  the  quickness  of 
motion  peculiar  to  "the  Street/'  I  asked :  "Who  is  that?" 

"A  Skinner  who  carries  his  office  in  his  hat!"  was  the  reply. 

When  a  sharper  proves  himself  a  master  of  his  art,  always  ready  to  adapt 
himself  to  any  exigency  however  suddenly  presented,  and  constantly  intriguing 
with  success  for  illegal  gains,  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  any  statute  of 
frauds  yet  devised,  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  skinner,  who  is  the  rankest  growth 
of  that  rare  roguery  which  dodges  the  law  at  every  turn,  and  is  nowhere  pro- 
duced in  such  perfection  as  in  the  financial  hot-bed  of  the  continent. 

Wall  street  has  absorbed  more  of  the  twisted  intellect  which  delights  in  trick 
and  device  than  any  other  spot  of  earth.  The  place  seems  to  breed  indirections 
as  naturally  as  swamps  do  miasms ;  for  the  line  between  legitimate  operations 
and  achievements  which  even  the  moral  sense  of  brokers  declares  to  be  crimes 
is  so  faint  and  uncertain  that  thousands  hover  constantly  on  its  edge,  while  hun- 
dreds step  beyond  it  without  provoking  rebuke  or  punishment.  The  methods 
of  business  which  thus  merge  the  devious  and  straightforward  into  a  mass  where 
one  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  other,  have  so  depreciated  the  standard  of 
honesty  that  there  is  little  moral  difference  between  the  shrewd,  driving  business 
man  and  the  scheming,  restless  scamp. 

The  knavery  which  Wall  street  breeds  is  known  to  all  the  world  which  has 
heard  of  such  affairs  as  the  Schuyler  frauds,  the  Ross,  Cross,  and  Van  Eeten 
forgeries,  the  Harlem  corner,  the  Ketchum  crimes,  the  colossal  swindling  of 
Black  Friday,  and  the  many  great  defalcations  and  embezzlements  which  the 
journals  have  chronicled  for  a  day's  sensation.  The  turpitude  revealed  by  such- 
events  as  these  has  been  provocative  of  public  philippics  without  number,  and 
has  caused  much  anxious  inquiry  for  the  means  of  improving  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  street  The  world  has  been  moved  to  censure  and  remonstrance  by 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  facts,  for  it  has  never  heard  of  the  numberless  trans- 
actions which  make  no  noise  because  of  their  frequency,  and  gain  only  a  little 
"item"  report  in  the  newspapers,  or  are  never  recorded  at  all  for  the  public. 
These  lesser  af&irs,  in  which  the  biter  is  an  unknown  rogue,  who  shuns  the  pub- 
lic honors  that  wait  upon  stupendous  crimes,  and  the  bitten  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
jured to  fill  the  whole  land  with  the  agony  of  his  depletion,  are  daily  incidents 
of  Wall  street  life ;  and  only  by  knowledge  of  them  can  a  just  verdict  be  rendered 
in  a  matter  where  judgment  has  been  already  given  against  the  street,  upon  the 
evidence  of  exceptional  cases. 

Some  general  information  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  skinners  and  their  busi- 
ness habits  which  result  in  these  minor  derelictions,  will  be  found  to  be  of  in^ 
terest. 

As  a  rule,  the  man  who  carries  his  office  in  his  hat  is  not  a  satisfactory  per- 
son with  whom  to  have  dealings  in  such  immaterial  things  as  stocks  and  bonds. 
He  will  not  do  at  all  in  that  "day  game"  played  in  Broad  street  without  inter- 
ference from  the  police,  who  do  occasionally  pounce  upon  the  gentlemen  who 
seek  some  show  for  their  money  by  playing  faro  in  Ann  street  In  an  affair  so 
unsubstantial  as  gold  gambling,  the  man  with  his  office  in  his  hat  would  so  add 
to  the  airiness  that  "  margins  "  would  remain  a  fleeting  show  only  until  the  "  curb- 
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stone  broker  "  had  time  to  get  around  the  next  corner  ;  and  for  the  reason  per- 
haps that  the  members  of  the  New  York  Gold  Exchange  know  so  much  them- 
selves, the  skinners  have  rarely  attempted  to  play  any  of  their  little  games  upon 
them.  I  have  had  occasion  in  these  articles  to  remark  upon  the  wonderful  ver- 
dancy of  people  in  general,  but  I  do  mankind  the  credit  of  believing  that  there  are 
very  few  people  who  will  pick  up  a  stranger  in  Wall  street  of  whose  local  habitation 
or  business  standing  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  and  hand  him  over  some 
thousands  of  dollars  to  wager  on  the  price  of  gold.  The  fever  of  gold  gambling 
has  indirectly  brought  many  fish  to  the  skinner's  nets  by  creating  an  insatiate 
thirst  for  speculation  in  things  unseen ;  but  with  gold-betting  itself  he  has  not 
often  meddled,  and  the  genuine  skinner  has  never  done  so  in  person.  No  one 
of  the  class  is  a  member  of  the  Exchange,  wherefore  he  could  not  himself  play 
in  the  glittering  game,  nor  could  he  act  for  others  there.  I  have  therefore  not 
undertaken  to  obtain  any  facts  as  to  the  operations  of  skinners  in  gold,  as  I  was 
convinced  I  would  be  gleaning  in  a  barren  field. 

Nor  has  this  master  workman  ever  made  many  attempts  to  obtain  funds  by 
writing  another  man's  name  to  a  check.  Forgery  as  it  was  practised  by  the 
great  criminals  of  the  last  decade  is  a  lost  art  In  that  dead  and  gone  era  when 
villany  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  John  Ross  astonished  and  dumfounded 
Wall  street  by  fleecing  it  one  afternoon  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  by  means 
of  forged  checks,  which  were  such  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.  At  an 
earlier  day,  and  by  means  of  more  numerous  illustrations,  Colonel  Cross  had 
achieved  a  notoriety  in  the  same  line  which  afterwards  ripened  into  fame  by  his 
forging  his  way  twice  out  of  prison.  But  these  men,  who  embodied  the  highest 
skill  of  their  day,  were  forcecf  by  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  calling  to  go  to  the  banks  with  checks  that  had  not  the  least  odor  of 
genuineness  about  them,  but  were  in  all  respects  the  handiwork  of  fraud.  Living- 
ston, who  obtained  $72,000  on  a  forged  check  of  Cornelius  Vandebilt  some  three 
years  ago,  was  the  last  notable  case  of  this  species  of  robbery.  Since  then  the 
operators  in  this  line  have  devoted  their  skill  first  to  obtaining  the  genuine  check 
of  some  person  or  firm  having  a  large  bank  account,  and  next  to  altering  it  for 
such  sum  larger  than  that  for  which  it  was  drawn  as  their  necessities  may  re- 
quire or  their  fancy  dictate.  This  was  the  method  of  Van  Eeten,  and  all  other 
of  the  shrewder  knaves  who  have  recently  become  famous  as  forgers,  and  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  leaving  the  lawyers  a  chance  to  quibble  about  the  exact 
character  of  the  offence  which  has  been  committed.  But  it  has  for  the  skinners 
the  equally  great  disadvantage  of  being  an  operation  requiring  time  and  money 
for  success.  From  the  day  when  the  forger  obtains  the  genuine  check  by  sell- 
ing the  party  to  be  fleeced  a  bond,  asking  for  a  check  instead  of  money,  as  he  de- 
sires to  make  a  remittance,  many  days  must  elapse  before  the  check  will  be  ready 
to  direct  the  bank  to  pay  1 10,000  instead  of  $100.  The  filling  up  must  be  erased 
with  chemicals  which  leave  no  trace  of  themselves  or  the  former  writing  upon 
the  paper,  and  the  blanks  must  be  again  filled  up  for  the  amount  desired  in  such 
way  as  to  appear  regular  and  business-like.  The  skinner  has  the  skill  to  do 
this  thing  or  have  it  done,  for  he  can  do  anything  except  obey  the  primal  law 
and  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  but  he  has  not  the  time  or  money 
required  for  it.  He  is  a  hand-to-mquth  knave,  who  spends  as  he  gets,  and  gen- 
erally depends  upon  the  rogueries  of  each  day  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof.  He 
therefore  prefers  the  swift  return  and  small  profit  system  of  conducting  his  affairs, 
and  will  commence  and  finish  a  dozen  operations  during  the  time  the  forger  is 
patiently  working  upon  one.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  a  skinner  who 
has  happened  to  have  a  little  money  to  invest  has  become  a  special  partner  in  a 
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forgery;  but  in  that  event  he  has  only  kept  sufficient  supervision  of  the  matter 
to  protect  his  own  interests,  and  has  by  no  means  neglected  his  daily  harvest  of 
the  green  things— of  things  growing  so  miraculously  in  Wall  street 

If  any  reader  of  The  Galaxy  has  ever  gone  into  Wall  street  in  pursuit  of  a 
stolen  United  States  bond  or  to  sell  an  unmarketable  security,  he  can  profitably 
omit  a  perusal  of  these  pages,  if  his  sole  object  in  reading  is  the  garnering  of 
new  £acts.  In  the  one  case  he  probably  met  Detective  William  G.  Elder,  or  De- 
tective Thomas  Sampson,  and  in  the  other  has  had  most  sorrowful  personal  ex- 
periences, so  that  nobody  can  tell  him  anything  new  about  the  skinners.  But 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  get  this  positive  testimony,  which  in  this 
case  defies  the  legal  axiom,  and  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  I  go  on  to  state 
that  skinners  delight  most  of  all  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  manifest  their  prow- 
ess in  connection  with  these  representatives  of  values  in  ways  more  dark  and 
by  tricks  more  vain  than  any  Ah  Sin  ever  mastered.  Possessed  of  rare  percep- 
tive powers,  great  readiness  of  resource,  vast  versatility,  perfect  coolness  under 
all  circumstances,  attractive  appearance,  persuasive  address,  and  unlimited 
shrewdness,  these  men  are  gifted  with  powers  that,  added  to  moral  force,  would 
rank  them  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  in  commerce  or  finance.  But  be- 
ing naturally  dishonest,  and  preferring  the  oblique  path  when  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  is  equally  easy  of  access  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results,  they  are 
among  the  most  finished,  plausible,  and  dangerous  of  outlaws.  Their  fertility  in 
roguery  is  wonderful  and  perplexing.  If  one  of  them  is  to-day  hairy  as  Esau, 
to-morrow,  if  an  exigency  demands  it,  he  appears  as  a  ^convert  to  the  barber's 
practice,  and  the  next  day  reverts  to  his  original  faith  if  the  occasion  requires 
another  metam'orphosis.  With  all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose  his 
business  habitation,  he  chooses  everywhere,  so  that  no  man  knows  where  to  put 
a  finger  on  him  when  he  is  wanted.     With  him, 

To  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fiishion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockeiy, 

and  he  never  repeats  a  fraud  precisely  as  it  was  done  before.  In  its  general 
aspects  it  may  be  like  its  predecessors,  but  there  is  always  some  distinguishing 
diflference  which  stamps  it  as  an  improved  method  of  roguery.  Provided  with 
names  in  unlimited  number,  and  with  cards  bearing  these  several  cognomens, 
each  locating  his  office  at  a  different  place,  at  no  .one  of  which  is  he  ever  found 
or  known,  he  is  a  myth  to  the  law,  and  only  a  momentary  although  terrible 
reality  to  his  victims. 

This  perfection  of  knavery  at  some  time  and  in  some  way  takes  his  commis- 
sion out  of  nearly  every  kind  of  security  which  is  ever  offered  for  sale  in  Wall 
street,  besides  manufacturing  some  on  private  account  which  the  street  never 
hears  of  except  through  his  operations.  But  so  far  as  he  can,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  supj)ly,  he  devotes  himself  to  working  back  stolen  United  States 
bonds  into  the  channels  of  legitimate  business.  Coupon  bonds  are  his  first 
preference,  as  they  are  of  the  thief,  to  whom,  after  greenbacks,  they  are  the  best 
plunder.  Possession  being  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownershfp,  the  Government 
has  necessarily  been  compelled  to  recognize  all  sales  of  these  bonds  as  legiti- 
mate, as  otherwise  they  would  be  the  least  desirable  of  investments,  and  money 
would  seek  some  more  satisfactory  resting  place.  But  this  doctrine,  which  alone 
makes  these  bonds  so  valuable  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  has  the  drawback  of  its 
application  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of  thieves.  Nearly  all  of  the  coupon 
bonds — ^probably  ninety  per  cent. — stolen  in  the  United  States,  begin  their  jour- 
ney back  to  innocent  holders  in  Wall  street    The  thieves  0|5i|||^J(f  D^S53^s,0^'y 
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having  the  tact  or  boldness  to  put  them  directly  upon  the  market,  the  skinner 
obtains  his  opportunity,  which  he  never  neglects.  Sometimes  he  is  content  with 
a  moderate  commission,  and,  dealing  with  some  broker  whose  precise  status  is 
not  the  best  known  £act  in  the  world,  he  sells  the  bonds  for  about  ninety — allow- 
ing the  market  rate  to  be  par— and  settles  with  the  thief  at  eighty.  The 
broker  who  buys  has  at  least  an  equivocal  standing  in  the  street,  and  generally 
has  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  the  regular  price  ;  and,  that  accom- 
plished, the  bonds  are  back  again  where  they  need  not  blush  for  the  parties  in 
possession.  But  this  operation  is  so  tame  that  the  skinner  never  resorts  to  it 
when  the  chance  for  something  better  is  presented.  In  some  cases  he  will  go  to 
the  broker  he  has  selected  as  his  victim,  and  declare  openly  that  he  has  stolen 
coupon  bonds  and  desires  to  sell  them.  The  price  he  names  is  about  twenty 
per  cent  under  the  market  He  will  give  the  number  of  bonds,  but  never  per- 
mits them  to  be  seen,  much  less  counted.  The  broker  snapping  at  this  opportu- 
nity, an  appointment  is  made  for  a  time  and  place  for  the  money  to  be  paid 
and  the  bonds  delivered,  both  being  always  certain  to  be  favorable  to  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  the  skinner.  When  the  parties  meet,  a  package  of  bonds 
is  exhibited  of  which  the  top  one  is  seen  to  be«ll  regular  ;  and  the  money  being 
handed  over,  the  skinner  bolts  away,  leaving  the  broker  to  discover  that  his 
package  contains  just  one  bond,  while  the  remainder  of  the  bulk  is  made  up  of 
blank  paper  folded  to  match  it  Varied  to  meet  the  special  details  of  each  case, 
this  fraud  has  been  repeated  in  the  street  with  a  frequency  which  shows  the  alarm- 
ing amount  of  stolen  coupons  constantly  afloat,  and  the  readiness  of  unac- 
credited brokers  to  assist  the  thieves  in  working  them  back,  nor  is  it  often  a  sub- 
ject of  judicial  investigation,  as  the  complainant  is  not  clean-handed,  and  con- 
sequently has  no  standing  in  court 

If  thieves  had  more  nerve  and  sense,  the  skinners  would  rarely  be  able  to 
manage  this  or  any  other  operation  in  coupons  so  greatly  to  their  own  advantage. 
It  is  only  by  throwing  the  odor  of  suspicion  upon  the  bonds,  and  so  conduct- 
ing the  a^fiair  as  to  create  a  belief  among  those  engaged  in  it  that  a  very  ras- 
cally matter  is  in  progress,  that  the  skinner  succeeds  in  so  depreciating  the 
property  that  he  can  make  something  out  of  it  The  great  army  of  sneak  thieves 
and  bank  burglars  by  whom  all  of  these  surreptitious  securities  are  put  upon 
the  market  are  not  all  dolts,  and  there  are  numerous  cases  where  they  or  their 
immediate  factors  have  gone  boldly  upon  the  market  and  realized  the  face  of 
their  plunder.  One  such  case  occurred  not  long  ago,  where  the  bonds  were  par> 
chased  openly  by  first-rate  houses  without  suspicion  of  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been  obtained  ;  checks  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  given,  and  these  latter  cashed 
the  same  day  without  question  by  a  leading  bank.  Unless  he  has  surrendered  it 
to  some  faro  bank,  the  thief  is  now  enjoying  this  substantial  reward  of  his  enter- 
prise. It  is  always  best  to  go  to  leading  houses,  for  if  the  negotiations  are  suc- 
cessful in  the  outset  and  the  bonds  purchased,  there  is  no  danger  of  subsequent 
disaster,  as  the  checks  of  these  firms  are  guarantees  everywhere  of  the  eminent 
respectability  of  the  whole  afEur.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  brokers 
whose  standing  is  not  the  best,  the  matter  is  questioned  and  scrutinized  to  the 
close,  and  the  spoiler  is  never  sure  of  his  booty  until  he  has  disappeared  around 
the  comer  after  exchanging  his  check  for  the  money  it  demands.  And  he  must 
in  every  case  undergo  this  ordeal,  for  no  prudent  broker  ever  thinks  of  giving 
money  for  bonds,  but  pays  for  them  with  a  check  drawn  to  order,  with  the  idea 
that  if  there  is  any  villany  in  the  thing,  it  will  out  before  the  party  holding  the 
check  can  be  identified  and  get  the  money.  But  if  he  is  dealing  with  a  skinner, 
the  broker  finds  Bis  precaution  a  broken  reed,  for  the  latter  never  goes  to  the 
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bank  with  the  check.  He  goes  and  buys  a  small  bill  with  his  check,  which  is 
unhesitatingly  taken,  and  the  difference  between  its  face  and  his  bill  given  him. 
The  same  device  for  the  same  purpose  is  used  in  many  other  operations  by  the 
skinner,  but  it  is  rarely  omitted  when  disposing  of  a  check  drawn  to  order. 

In  dealing  with  registered  bonds  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  stolen, 
the  genius  of  the  skinner  has  greater  scope,  and  he  reaches  his  reward  by  more 
devious  ways.  He  first  gets  his  bonds  from  the  thief  or  receiver,  and  then  med- 
itates profoundly  upon  the  subject  of  their  disposition.  He  knows  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  destroy  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  person  whose  name  is 
upon  them,  for  whether  that  person  be  in  actual  possession  or  not,  by  giving  the 
Government  a  bond  of  indemnity,  he  can  draw  the  interest  and  receive  the  prin- 
cipal when  the  bonds  mature.  Nor  will  any  alteration  of  the  obligations  be  more 
than  a  temporary  expedient,  for  only  a  moment  is  required  at  the  United  States 
Sub-Treasury  to  discover  any  cheating  changes.  For  these  reasons  the  skinner 
never  attempts  to  sell  registered  bonds,  although  he  is  always  ready  to  buy  them 
of  a  thief  at  twenty  cents  on  ihe  dollar.  When  he  has  them,  his  first  task  is  to 
prepare  them  for  his  purpose  by  altering  the  names  and  numbers.  He  then  es- 
tablishes himself,  either  personally  or  by  a  confederate,  in  business,  and  obtains 
a  financial  footing  by  opening  a  small  account  in  a  bank.  There  is  no  one  thing 
so  much  like  charity  in  its  power  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  as  a  bank  account, 
and  I  hardly  know  what  a  man  may  not  do  who  has  a  balance  at  his  banker's. 
The  skinner  in  such  case  becomes  a  worker  of  miracles,  for  no  sooner  is  he 
known  as  a  customer  of  the  bank  than  he  offers  the  stolen  and  altered  bonds 
for  hypothecation,  and  is  not  refuS^ed.  He  never  wishes  to  sell  them,  but  he 
never  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  demanding  too  little  upon  them  as  a  loan.  In 
that  case  the  bank  would  do  what  would  be  done  in  all  such  cases  if  these  insti- 
tutions were  managed  with  ordinary  prudence — make  the  trivial  examination 
required  to  detect  the  fraud.  If  the  skinner  should  timidly  demand  fifty  per  tent, 
of  the  face,  he  would  certainly  get  nothing ;  but  as  he  demands  ninety,  or  at  the 
least  eighty,  his  bank  is  left  to  meditate  upon  its  folly  after  he  has  got  his  money 
and  withdrawn  his  account,  which  are  invariably  simultaneous  events.  He  has 
other  methods  of  reaching  his  end,  for  he  is  never  so  poor  as  to  have  but  one 
string  to  his  bow ;  but  he  generally  adheres  to  the  plan  described,  with  variations 
in  the  details  to  prevent  suspicion  of  his  purpose.  As  an  additional  safeguard 
he  never  attempts  any  of  his  games  a  second  time  upon  the  same  person.  By 
strict  attention  to  business  he  manages  to  deal  year  after  year  in  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  without  anybody  but  his  victims  being  the  wiser,  or  any  body 
but  himself  being  the  richer. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  he  gets  outside  of  these  bonds,  and  is  put  as  it  were 
upon  his  mettle,  that  the  skinner  lays  any  very  severe  tax  upon  his  resources. 
These  bonds  give  him  a  basis  of  fact  for  his  operations,  which  are  comparatively 
tame  and  easy ;  but  when  he  must  create  his  basis  as  well,  he  can  feel  some 
pride  and  interest  in  his  achievements.  When  he  manu&ctures  his  securities  as 
well  as  sells  them,  he  may  not  make  so  much  money,  as  in  fact  he  does  not ; 
but  there  is  vast  satisfaction  in  swindling  somebody  with  them,  as  is  frequently 
the  case.  He  adheres  in  this  instance,  as  always,  to  strict  business  rules,  and 
his  first  precaution  is  to  obtain  a  confederate  who  has  a  room  in  some  garret  or 
cellar,  on  the  door  of  which  he  tacks  a  tin  sign  bearing  the  name  of  some  grand 
consolidated  mining  or  railroad  company  which  is  unknown  in  the  street,  except 
through  skinning  operations.  Having  a  ready  reference  proyided,  the  skinner 
watches  for  his  prey  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  proper  person  to  ap 
proach  which  seldom  betrays  him  into  a  mistake.    The  victim  is  always  a  new- 
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comer  or  a  casual  dabbler  in  stocks,  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  wiles 
of  Wall  street,  and  who,  having  a  conviction  that  he  has  penetrated  into  an  £1 
Dorado  where  fortunes  are  made  in  an  hour,  is  ready  to  snap  at  the  first  great 
bargain  presented.  The  skinner  knows  this  individual  at  a  glance,  and,  easily 
managing  to  make  his  acquaintance,  beguiles  him  with  stories  of  the  craft  of  the 
street,  and  advises  him  to  be  very  careful  or  be  will  find  himself  victimized. 
Never  buy  anything  on  any  man's  representations,  says  the  skinner,  but  always 
demand  references  and  make  personal  examination  into  the  truth  of  the  state* 
meat's  which  have  been  made.  The  skinner  very  probably  tells  some  of  his  own 
woful  experiences  to  show  that  he  speaks  as  one  having  personal  knowledge  ; 
but  he  is  always  careful  to  add  that  he  got  the  advantage  of  the  knaves  in  the 
end,  and  winds  up  with  careless  and  general  remarks,  from  which  his  sagacity 
and  prosperity  as  a  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  known  or  unknown  securities  can  be 
inferred.  He  then  invites  his  friend  into  some  adjacent  restaurant  or  saloon, 
and  while  acting  as  his  host  does  him  the  favor  of  showing  him  a  first-class  invest- 
ment by  producing  bonds  of  the  Grand  Consolidated  What  Not,  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  worth  par,  but  which,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  street,  have 
been  depressed,  and  are  offered  at  a  ruinous  discount 

The  victim  nibbles  feverishly  at  the  bait ;  but  suddenly  remembering  the  ex- 
cellent advice  he  has  just  received,  astonishes  himself  by  demanding  a  reference, 
which  is,  of  course,  unhesitatingly  given,  and  he  is  invited  to  make  the  closest 
inquiry.  The  address  being  furnished,  he  hurries  away  to  the  confederate,  who, 
on  being  questioned,  says  carelessly  that  the  bonds  are  not  number,  one, 
but  he  will  give  eighty-five  for  them.  This  being  at  least  ten  per  cent  more 
than  the  skinner  had  demanded,  the  victim  rushes  back  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  swindling  that  unsuspecting  gentleman.  Both  being  thus  eager  for  a 
bargain,  it  is  soon  concluded,  and  the  two,  as  the  victim  supposes,  part  com- 
pany. But  the  skinner  only  drops  into  the  background,  and  keeps  his  eye  upon 
the  other  long  enough  to  be  assured  of  his  movements  after  he  has  discovered 
the  fraud.  If  he  goes  away  with  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  in  his  demeanor 
after  his  vain  search  through  the  street  for  the  man  with  whom  he  had  dealt, 
and  for  the  broker  who  would  give  eighty-five,  but  is  always  out,  the  skinner 
knows  it  is  safe  to  repeat  the  operation  at  the  first  opportunity ;  but  if  the  vic- 
tim hastens  at  once  to  the  nearest  police  station,  or  is  seen  in  conversation  with 
any  of  the  detectives,  the  skinner  is  aware  that  business  calls  him  up  town  for 
the  remainder  of  that  day  ;  and  he  appears,  if  it  all,  during  the  next  few  days, 
in  another  round  of  his  favorite  characters. 

There  are  literally  no  bounds  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  skinner  when  dealing  in 
bogus  securities  or  in  the  bonds  of  companies  or  corporations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  are  not  quoted  and  have  only  nominal  values.  He  did  a  good  deal 
in  town  war  debt  bonds  for  a  time,  but  latterly  these  have  been  harder  to  obtain, 
and  he  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  make  them  outright,  his  trade  in  them  has 
almost  ceased.  There  is  not  space  to  even  enumerate  his  numberless  bond  and 
stock  operations,  as  he  has  other  fields  of  labor  which  must  be  hastily  described. 

When  all  other  means  of  swindling  fail  him  he  has  recourse  to  the  bogus 
check,  which,  rightly  managed,  is  an  unfailing  source  of  supply.  It  seems  a  libel 
upon  the  common  sense  of  the  mercantile  world  to  believe  that  the  check  of  a 
stranger  is  taken  in  payment  of  goods,  especially  when  it  is  more  than  the  bill, 
and  the  difference  must  be  handed  over  to  that  stranger  in  money ;  but  it  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  There  are  any  number  of  cases  where  the  skinner  has  en- 
tered a  large  retail  store,  purchased  goods  to  a  small  amount,  tendered  a  check 
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for  a  few  dollars  more,  and  been  permitted  to  walk  away  with  both  money  and 
goods.  His  conduct  in  these  enterprises  is  always  controlled  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  each,  but  in  all  it  is  founded  on  the  abounding  faith  of  mankind 
in  the  honesty  and  financial  responsibility  of  the  man  claiming  to  have  a  bank 
account  Sometimes  the  skinner  is  timid  and  gets  only  the  odd  dollars,  as  be  di- 
rects the  goods  to  be  sent  to  a  house  where  he  is  not  found  and  they  go  back  to 
the  owner  ;  at  other  times  he  is  found,  blandly  receives  the  parcel,  and  disap- 
pears with  it  in  some  manner  the  porter  is  never  able  to  clearly  state. 

Not  long  since  a  skinner,  sauntering  up-town  after  a  day  of  ill  luck  in  Wall 
street,  managed  to  bring  down  two  birds  with  One  stone  in  a  manner  that  greatly 
increased  the  credit  of  his  tribe.  Stepping  into  a  leading  furnishing  store  in 
Broadway,  he  bought  cravats,  collars,  gloves,  and  other  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$65,  and  taking  out  his  pocket-book  displayed  a  large  roll  of  bills.  But  he  sudden- 
ly remembered  that  he  desired  to  make  other  purchases  on  his  way,  especially  of 
cigars  at  a  prominent  up-town  Broadway  grocery,  and  proposed  to  give  a  check 
for  $100  for  his  purchases,  as  he  wished  to  use  that. evening  a  little  more  money 
than  he  had  with  him.  The  check  was  readily  accepted,  and  with  his  goods  and 
$35  he  walked  leisurely  away.  Getting  to  the  grocery,  he  purchased  cigars  and 
liquors  to  the  amount  of  $75,  and  desired  to  pay  for  them  with  a  check,  as  he 
had  just  paid  out  all  the  money  he  had  with  him  at  the  furnishing  store,  which 
establishment  he  boldly  gave  as  a  reference.  He  had  the  goods  with  the  label 
of  the  house  upon  the  parcels,  his  statement  was  believed  and  he  walked  away 
with  another  $2$  added  to  his  store.  In  this  case  he  desired  the  goods  sent  lo 
his  residence,  which  was  done,  and  being  received  at  the  house  he  had  named, 
they  were  never  afterwards  recovered,  although  upon  subsequent  investigation, 
when  the  checks  proved  worthless,  it  was  found  that  he  was  utterly  unknown  on 
the  premises.  A  little  shrewder  game  was  played  by  the  fellow  who  paid  for  his 
purchase  with  a  check  which  was  taken  without  question,  as  the  dealer  saw  that  it 
was  certified.  But  when  it  came  back  bearing  the  distressing  words  "  No  funds," 
the  dealer  opened  his  eyes  wide  enough  to  see  that  the  certification  was  one  of 
the  most  shallow  devices  by  which  a  fool  and  his  money  had  ever  been  parted. 
The  check  purported  to  be  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  a  company,  and  the  cer- 
tification was  by  the  cashier  of  the  same  company,  with  the  word  cashier  made 
prominent  in  a  large  round  hand,  while  the  initials  of  the  company  underneath  at 
a  hasty  glance  looked  like  a  mere  flourish  of  the  pen.  These  are  only  two  illus- 
trations out  of  thousands  which  might  be  given  showing  how  the  skinners  oper- 
ate in  worthless  checks. 

Another  method  which  the  skinner  has  adopted  for  making  his  way  in  the 
world,  while  creditable  to  his  ingenuity,  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the  mercantile 
community.  Keeping  an  eye  constantly  open  for  the  main  chance,  he  discovers  that 
some  quiet  firm  which  is  doing  a  snug  business  without  making  any  fuss  about 
it,  has  thereby,  and  by  virtue  of  years  of  probity,  secured  the  confidence  of  a 
large  circle  of  customers.  These  are  advantages  which  the  skinner  could  never 
acquire  for  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  forced  to  appropriate  those  gathered  by 
others.  He  prints  business  cards  and  circulars  bearing  the  name  of  the  respect- 
able firm,  and,  although  never  giving  the  same  location,  generally  selects  the  same 
street  This  done,  he  has  his  immediate  future  secured ;  for  he  goes  out  boldly 
and  buys  goods  on  short  time  in  the  name,  say,  of  S/nith  &  Co.,  Water  street 
Inquiries  are  of  course  made  by  the  seller  of  the  Mercantile  Agency,  where  the 
firm  is  declared  to  be,  as  it  is,  first  class,  and  the  goods  are  delivered.  Some- 
times the  skinner  has  them  delivered  for  shipment,  and  they  go  off  to  another 
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city,  where  they  are  sold  and  the  proceeds  are  in  his  pocket  before  the  cheat  is 
discovered.  But  oftener  he  takes  the  chance  of  disposing  of  the  goods  in  New 
Vork,  in  which  case  the  cartman  who  takes  them  from  the  store  of  the  seller 
dumps  them  upon  some  pier,  from  whence  they  are  taken  away  by  another  cart- 
man,  and  all  trace  of  them  is  thus  lost.  In  this  way  many  skinners  contrive  to 
do  a  thriving  business  y^ar  after  year  without  detection  ;  and  some  of  them,  evea 
bolder,  send  ci)rculars  through  the  country  and  advertise  in  moral  newspapers, 
by  which  means  they  get  consignments  of  produce  from  farmers,  and  of  course 
never  make  a  return,  nor  can  they  be  found  when  the  duped  shipper,  as  he  al- 
ways does  at  last,  comes  to  the  city  to  hunt  up  his  correspondent  This  knavery 
is  so  adroitly  managed  that  in  many  cases  the  skinner  actually  pays  advances 
on  consignments ;  but  as  it  is  always  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  value,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  he  takes  no  chance  of  losing  his  margins  by  the  operation. 
By  these  devices,  calculated  to  deceive  men  of  ordinary  prudence  and  caution, 
he  has  done  a  most  thriving  trade,  and  almost  undermined  public  confidence  in 
commercial  integrity.  Not  content  with  this,  he  further  extracts  profit  frotra  his 
bogus  character  by  issuing  notes  of  the  business  house  whose  name  he  has  as- 
sumed, and  readily  gets  them  shaved  by  the  less  reputable  bill-discounters. 

In  none  of  his  specialties  does  the  skinner  display  more  ingenuity  or 
reap  a  greater  reward  than  in  his  insurance  frauds.  His  simplest  method  is  to 
constitute  himself  the  agent  of  a  company  which  has  no  existence ;  but  his  genius 
never  appears  until  he  appoints  himself  the  president  of  a  first-class  company. 
In  this  case  he  must  have  a  confederate  in  a  distant  city,  where  the  insuring  is 
done,  and  he,  being  fully  provided  with  facsimiles  of  the  blanks  of  the  company, 
approves  the  policies  by  mail,  and  writes  frequent  letters  of  commendation  to 
the  agent,  which  secure  that  swindler  public  confidence  in  the  community 
where  the  operations  are  being  carried  on.  If  small  fires  occur,  the  confederates 
promptly  pay  the  loss  and  work  the  mine  they  have  opened  until  a  large  confla- 
gration comes,  when  they  invariably  do  not  Cases  are  upon  record  where  as 
much  as  $30,000  was  made  in  a  few  months  by  skinners  working  in  pairs,  and 
~  there  are  numerous  instances  where  smaller  amounts  have  been  purloined ;  and 
in  no  one  of  these  cases  was  the  swindler  ever  brought  to  justice.  Yet  another 
fraud  in  this  line  is  when  the  skinner  declares  himself  an  insurance  company, 
and  floods  the  country  with  his  circulars,  offering  everybody  agencies  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  An  extensive  correspondence  is  certain  to  ensue,  and  the 
applicants  finally  discover  that  to  reap  the  fortunes  reserved  for  the  agents  of 
this  prosperous  company,  it  is  an  essential  prerequisite  that  they  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  "  National  Bureau  of  Agencies,"  the  entrance  fee  of  which  is  $50. 
The  bureau  is  only  another  skinner,  but  the  whole  affair  is  so  adroitly  managed 
that  no  suspicion  of  collusion  is  raised,  and  very  many  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but  especially  in  the  West,  have  paid  this  $50  at  the  close  of 
their  relations  with  both  company  and  bureau,  for  after  that  payment  they  never 
find  the  faintest  trace  of  either.  This  swindle  has  been  worked  extensively  by 
advertising  for  agents  as  well  as  by  circular,  and  principally  in  the  name  of  the 
State  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  with  Daniel  Mills  &  Co., 
at  Chicago,  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Agendes.  But  it  has  been  done  in  the 
names  of  other  companies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  having  been  only  re- 
cently devised,  will  answer  for  the  plucking  of  fools  for  a  long  time  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  thorough  exposure  it  has  had. 

Only  a  few  of  the  chief  means  of  the  skinner  for  wheedling  the  unwary  have 
been  described,  but  space  will  only  allow  of  a  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  other 
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more  common  devices.  One  of  these,  which  is  rarely  practised,  and  never  at* 
tempted  but  by  the  most  accomplished  of  the  skinners,  is  to  form  a  partnership 
with  a  reputable  broker,  and,  after  a  few  brilliant  days  in  Wall  street,  suddenly 
decamp  with  the  assets  of  the  firm.  One  such  case  occurred  not  long  ago,  and 
it  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  mournful  of  financial  incidents. 
The  tragical  aspect  of  the  case  was  the  ruin  of  a  most  worthy  broker,  who  had 
amassed  a  small  fortune  by  years  of  honest  dealing ;  but  no  one  could  help  laugh- 
ing, even  with  this  woful  result  before  him,  at  hearing  how  implicitly  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  skinner  had  been  believed  by  his  partner  and  the  banks,  and  how 
entirely  he  had  been  trusted  by  both.  In  comparison  with  these  achievements  of 
the  skinners,  their  tricks  as  bogus  employment  agents  and  collectors  seem  mean 
and  trivial,  but  they  nevertheless  derive  much  substantial  solace  from  them. 
When,  however,  they  are  driven  to  these  resorts,  they  degenerate  into  confi- 
dence operators,  and  are  unworthy  of  detailed  mention  in  this  r^sum/ of  the  mir- 
acles daily  wrought  by  the  most  insidious,  successful,  industrious,  and  adroit  of 
modem  rogues. 

Improvements  in  the  appliances  of  the  law  for  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  crime  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  improved  devices  of  the  criminal  to  evade 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  skinners  year  after  year  become 
more  greedy  in  their  depredations  upon  the  public,  and  rarely  suffer  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  for  their  misdeeds.  Crime  must  be  proved  before 
it  can  be  punished,  and  none  is  so  difficult  to  prove  as  the  obtaining  of  property  by 
trick  and  device,  or  by  fraudulent  representations,  even  when  committed  by 
tyros  ;  but  when  done  by  such  adepts  as  the  skinners,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  the  needful  evidence.  The  best  the  law  can  do  is  to  warn  the  unwary  of 
their  dangers  ;  and  this  has  been  done  by  making  Wall  street  a  special  field  of 
detective  labor.  Two  of  the  experienced  officers  of  the  Central  Detective  Office 
are  detailed  for  duty  there  every  day,  and  the  Board  of  Brokers  have  in  addi- 
tion employed  Mr.  Thomas  Sampson,  one  of  the  most  adroit  men  in  his  busi- 
ness, for  general  police  duty.  The  street  also  has  nearly  the  whole  time  of  Mr. 
Wtlliam  G.  Elder,  well  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful detectives  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  leading  banks  also  keep  a  spe- 
cial officer  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police  constantly  on  duty  in  their 
offices  during  business  hours  for  their  own  protection.  No  harm  is  done  the 
public,  for  the  banks  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  thus  monopolized.  The  detec- 
tives and  some  of  the  special  officers  know  many  of  the  skinners  by  sight,  and  ex- 
pel them  without  much  ceremony,  and  with  no  legal  right,  from  any  business  circle 
in  which  they  are  encountered  under  circumstances  warranting  a  suspicion  that 
they  have  game  afoot.  But  the  fraternity  being  thicker  in  Wall  street,  as  one 
of  the  detectives  informed  me,  than  **  fleas  on  a  dog's  back,"  and  the  detectives 
few,  the  work  of  swindling  still  goes  on  quite  prosperously.  Though  the  detec- 
tives harry  them  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  yet  the  skinners  thrive  ;  nor  will 
any  amount  of  police  protection  which  it  is  possible  to  extend  serve  to  extermi- 
nate them,  so  long  as  it  is  unaided  by  the  prudence  of  the  general  public.  The 
day  of  the  skinners  has  been  a  long  one,  and  it  will  last  until  men  with  money 
back  it  with  brains  enough  to  take  no  man  on  his  own  representations,  and  to 
avoid  the  plausible  stranger  as  they  would  the  plague.  In  law  every  man  is  in- 
nocent until  he  is  proved  guilty  ;  but  the  neophyte  venturing  into  Wall  street 
must  assume  every  man  to  be  a  knave  until  he  proves  himself  by  the  most  posi- 
tive testimony  to  be  honest,  or  he  is  very  sure,  by  falling  among  thieves,  to  be  a 
sorrowful  proof  that  history  repeats  itselfl  Edward  Craps ey. 
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By  Mrs.  Edwards,  Author  of  "Susan  Ficldii^,"  "Archie  Lovell,"  etc 


CHAPTER  X. 

FADED    DAFFODILS. 

The  future  I 

"Ves/'  says  Miss  Charlotte  Theobald, 
with  spiteful  prescience,  "there's  the  rub. 
The  present  will  all  go  smooth  enough,  as 
long  as  they  have  poor  James's  money  to 
make  ducks  and  drakes  o£  But  the  future  I 
What  future,  what  hope,  either  for  his  child 
or  himself,  can  a  man  have  who  has  made 
such  a  marriage  as  our  brother  Francis  ?  " 

"  Especially  if  he  doesn't  keep  his  health," 
rejoins  the  elder  sister  mournfully.  "  Fran- 
cis always  had  a  delicate  digestion.  The 
same  feeble  action  of  the  liver  as " 

"Feeble  action  of  the  fiddle-strings, 
Anne!  Francis  has  got  his  share  of  the 
Theobald  laziness,  or  he  would  never  have 
been  cajoled  into  marrying  the  woman  he 
did.  But  don't  talk  to  me  of  delicacy.  A 
man  leading  the  life  of  dissipation  his  has 
been,  and  /rw«jf  still  I  *' 

"  Ah,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  kill  people, 
however  delicate  they  are,"  remarks  the 
eldest  Miss  Theobald,  thinking,  perhaps,  of 
herself  and  of  all  the  years  she  has  survived 
her  sister  Charlotte's  bitter  tongue.  "  Look 
at  our  cousin  James.  He  never  really  di- 
gested a  meal  for  twenty  years—" 

"  And  then  died  in  a  minute,  with  his  old 
will  torn  up,  the  new  one  not  signed,  and 
leaving  his  property  to  the  man  he  most 
wished  in  the  world  to  disinherit— our  bro- 
ther Francis.  So  much  for  your  invalids  I " 
Miss  Charlotte's  tone  of  disgust  expresses 
more  even  than  her  words.  "  Catch  a  man 
in  honest  health,  a  man  with  a  digestion, 
making  such  a  muddle  at  the  last  as  that !  " 

"  But  ought  we  to  call  it  a  muddle,  Char- 
lotte ?  It  might  be  more  comfortable,  cer- 
tainly, if  we  didn't  live  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Still,  as  it  Aas  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  remove  poor  James  to  a  better 
world,  is  it  not  better  our  brother  should 
come  into  the  property  than  a  stranger? 
There's  more  chance  of  their  settling  down 
respectably,  now  that  Francis  has  a  house 
and  position  of  his  own,  than  there  was  be- 
fore." 

"  Ah.  You  think  so."  I  represent  by 
foil  stops  certain  curious  interjectional  8ni£b 


on  the  part  of  Miss  Charlotte  Theobald 
"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Anne,  your  remark 
only  betrays  your  usual  gross  ignorance  of 
human  nature.  Position  to  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Francis  Theobald  will  be  a  thing  to 
laugh  at  and  degrade — an  opportunity  of 
dragging  us  deeper  into  the  mire  than  she 
has  dragged  us  already.  As  long  as  they 
were  too  poor  to  live  in  England  we  might 
pretend  to  forget,  might  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  friends  forgot  the  connection.  For 
the  future  we  shall  have  it  in  daily,  hourly 
evidence  before  our  eyes.  You  should  have 
heard  Mrs.  Pippin's  voice  to-day  as  she  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  brother's  return.  So 
very  pleasant,  would  it  not  be  for  us,  to  have 
him  as  a  neighbor  ?  " 

"And  now  it  appears  the  Crosbies  met 
them — met  them,  and  of  course  wouldn't 
know  her — abroad." 

"  Dear,  dear,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that, 
Charlotte  ?  Well,  now,  I  call  it  very  un- 
kind of  the  Crosbies.  I'm  sure  for  our 
sainted  mother's  sake,  the  hospitality  they 
have  met  with  from  our  £unily,  they 
might " 

"Annel"  interrupts  the  younger  sister 
sternly.  "  Once  and  for  all,  let  me  tell  yon 
that  that  tort  of  sentimental  talk  is  bosh  1 " 
It  is  Charlotte  Theobald's  habit  to  flavor 
her  discourse  with  somewhat  masculine  and 
nervous  terms  of  expression.  "  As  long  as 
our  mother  lived  and  gave  dinners,  the  world 
was  civil  to  us;  and  when  she  died  and 
c6u]d  give  dinners  no  longer,  the  world  for- 
got her.  The  Crosbies  with  the  rest  Men 
and  women  are  judged  on  their  owii  merits, 
not  by  the  kind  of  dinners  their  fathers  and 
mothers  gave  before  them.  Francis  Theo- 
bald will  be  looked  upon  in  this  neighbor- 
hood just  as  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson 
would  be  if  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson  hap- 
pened to  have  married  a  ballet  girl.  Eight 
o'clock.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
they  are  coming  or  whether  they  are  not" 

And  Charlotte  Theobald  looks  fiorth  with 
a  snappish  eye  along  the  dreary  road  which 
leads  from  the  Lidlington  railway  station, 
two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  to  Theobalds. 

Theobalds  ?  Yes,  this  is  Jane's  land  of 
promise,  the  English  country  house  in  which 
Blossy  is  to  grow  up ;  the  house  in  which,  for 
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the  first  time  since  their  marriage,  Francis 
^heobald  and  his  wife  are  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  a  settled  habitation  and  a  name. 
Jane  is  now  at  her  prime.  (Ten  days  have 
passed  since  Jane  and  Rawdon  met  in  Spa.) 
The  weather  is  delidous,  the  hour  the  fairest 
one  of  the  twenty-four.  But  Theobalds 
looks  and  feels  like  a  tomb.  When  could 
Theobalds  look  or  feel  otherwise  ?  A  two- 
storied  gray  stone  house,  built  on  the  north- 
em  slope  of  a  hill,  trees  overshadowing  it 
back  and  front ;  for  enlivenment,  the  cawing 
of  a  rookery ;  for  prospect,  a  sweep  of  un- 
frequented carriage  road  and  a  pond  or  imi- 
tation lake  covered  with  duckweed.  Such 
i»  Francis  Theobald's  inheritance,  such  "  the 
jolly  homelike  old  place"  to  which  Jane, 
accustomed. all  her  life  to  the  color  and  stir 
and  variety  of  streets,  is  now  on  her  way. 

To  the  Misses  Theobald  whose  best,  be- 
cause whose  youngest  days,  were  spent  here, 
the  house  is  a  very  monument  of  all  things 
dignified  and  to  be  desired.  Could  not  The- 
obalds make,  up  twenty  beds  if  it  had  visit- 
ors, which  it  never  has,  and  if  the  visitors 
were  indifferent  on  the  score  of  smoky  chim- 
neys ?  Does  not  the  drawing-room  possess 
one  of  the  finest  carved  ceilings  in  Chalk- 
shire  ?  Is  there  not  a  servants*  hall  proper 
—not  a  mere  housekeeper's  room,  as  you 
find  in  the  second-class  of  country  houses — 
a  servants'  hall,  a  priests'  room,  and  a 
ghost?  That  every  other  chimney  in  the 
house  smokes,  that  the  sitting-rooms  face 
north  and  are  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
earth,  that  no  amount  of  fire,  winter  or  sum- 
mer, can  keep  down  the  smell  of  dry-rot, 
and  neither  cat  nor  trap  subdue  the  legions 
of  rats — these  are  facts  certainly  at  which 
strangers  may  take  umbrage,  but  which  to 
the  Misses  Theobald  are  merely  like  the 
plain,  never-to-be-changed  features  of  a  face 
we  love;  facts  disagreeable  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  but  unalterable,  and  against  which 
DO  Christian  and  no  Theobald  would  re- 
bel. 

As  with  the  house,  so  with  the  furniture. 
The  room  in  which  the  sisters  now  await 
Francis  and  his  wife  is  the  drawing-room 
with  the  carved  ceiling.  A  long  narrow 
room,  dark  even  on  a  summer  noonday,  and 
at  all  times  a  perfect  epitome  of  bad  taste 
and  ugliness :  the  paper  a  dingy  chocolate  { 
dingy  chocolate  curtains,  draped  in  the  pon- 
derous mode  of  a  bygone  generation,  across 
the  windows;  one  solitary  looking-glass 
hung  high  above  the  hideous  clock  upon  the 
mantelpiece;  a  "centre  table,"  drear  relic 


of  antiquity,  placed  with'  mathematical  cor- 
rectness'in  the  middle  of  the  room;  high- 
backed  chairs  ranged  stiffly  along  the  walls. 
But  the  Misses  Theobald  no  more  dispute  it 
all  than  they  would  dispute  the  Pentateuch. 
They  are  aware,  they  confess,  that  the  furni- 
ture is  not  modem.  Cousin  James  was  a 
bachelor  and  did  not  trouble  himself  as  to 
the  date  of  his  upholstery.  But  at  least 
there  is  no  veneer  about  it  It  is  good  ;  it 
is  a  part  of  Theobalds ;  part,  that  is  to  say, 
of  their  own  old-fashioned  flesh  and  bloud 
and  prejudices  I  Not  without  secret  satis- 
faction do  they  look  forward  to  the  moment 
when  Jane,  poor  creature,  accustomed  as 
she  must  be  to  the  discomforts  of  carpetless 
foreign  inns,  shall  enter  her  husband's  early 
home  and  view  the  solid  mahogany  and 
rosewood,  the  Kidderminster  and  damask 
that  await  her  in  a  life  of  respecubility. 
She  will  be  taken  aback  naturally  until >she 
gets  used  to  her  position ;  and  Miss  Anne, 
who,  as  for  as  dyspepsia  and  laziness  allow, 
is  really  not  unamiable,  has  already  pre- 
pared in  her  own  mind  a  little  patronizing 
speech  by  which  she  will  endeavor  to  set  the 
humbly-bom,  roughly-nurtured  sister-in-law 
at  her  ease. 

"  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of 
change  in  our  brother,  Charlotte."  Five 
more  minutes  have  been  ticked  into  their 
grave  by  the  hideous  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  still  no  sound  of  canpage  wheels 
breaks  the  silence.  "It  is  six  years  since 
we  saw  him  last,  and  six  years  make  a  dif- 
ference at  his  age.  Let  me  see" — Miss  The- 
obald folds  her  hands  and  calculates  bland- 
ly— "Frands  is  just  twelve  years  younger 
than  you,  Charlotte,  for  poor  mamma  had 
given  away  all  her  baby  clothes,  never 
thinking  there  would  be  any  more  of  us. 
Francis  will  be  thirty-two  years  old  the  loth 
of  next  January." 

"I  do  wish,"  remarks  Miss  Charlotte 
tartly,  "  I  do  wish,  Anne,  you  would  keep 
your  chronologies  to  yourselC  Because  you 
happen  to  be  as  indifferent  to  your  age  as 
you  axe  to  everything  else  is  no  reason 
younger  people  are  to  have  their  baptismal 
registry  thrust  in  their  faces  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  Remember  Francis's  birthday  by  your 
own,  please,  or  by  any  other  date  you 
choose,  so  long  as  it  is  unconnected  with 
me." 

The  elder  Miss  Theobald  is  a  stout,  dust- 
complexioned  woman  of  about  fifly.  When 
she  is  not  in  crape  and  bombazine,  as  at 
present,  she  passes  her  harmless  existence 
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in  dust-colored  silks,  and  for  more  years 
than  she  can  remember  has  taken  dust-col- 
ored or  canyas-side-of-the-carpet  views  of  all 
mortal  hopes  and  happiness.  A  woman  oc- 
cupied primarily  with  globules  and  little 
books  on  indigestion ;  secondly,  with  sup- 
porting the  tempers  and  bullying  of  her  sis- 
ter Charlotte.  Not  a  bad  sort  of  human 
soul  in  the  main.  A  human  soul  undecided 
after  fifty  years  as  to  the  effect  of  potash  and 
bismuth  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and 
humbly  speculative  (on  Sunday  afternoons) 
as  to  what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be 
like  if  poor  dear  Charlotte  should  happen  to 
get  there  as  well  as  herselfl 

Miss  Charlotte,  her  sister's  junior  by  sev- 
eral years,  is  still  young  enough,  and  will  re- 
main young  enough  till  she  dies,  to  care  for 
dress.  So  far  I  would  incline  toward  rating 
her  as  a  better  woman  than  Miss  Theo- 
bald. She  is  plain,  extremely,  as  one  will 
oflen  remark  of  the  sisters  of  handsome 
men,  but  dresses  with  such  choice  care,  such 
perfection  of  trim  neatness  as  render  her 
slight  figure  and  smooth  dark  hair  not  un- 
pleasing  to  the  eyes.  In  her  youth,  it  is 
said,  some  one  loved  Charlotte  Theobald ; 
certainly  no  one  loves  her  now,  and  equally 
certain  she  loves  no  one.  Above  all  do 
young  and  attractive  married  women  rouse 
her  indignation.  **  Flaunting  their  faces  be- 
fore men  when  they  should  be  at  home  darn- 
ing socks  in  their  nursery !  As  if  girls  did 
not  do  mischief  enough  in  the  world  without 
tAfir  example  !  *'  She  dislikes  men,  women, 
babies— dislikes  herself!  Knows  by  etpe- 
rience  that  life  is  inherently  disagreeable, 
and  does  her  best,  on  principle,  to  keep  up 
its  character.  Charlotte  Theobald  frequent- 
ly expresses  her  belief  that  she  has  "  a  moral  / 
backbone.*'  She  prides  herself  on  her  hon- 
esty, her  capacity  of  saying  to  every  man's 
fiLOt  what  she  would  say  in  his  absence. 
Ruin  yourself  and  Charlotte,  if  you  belong 
to  the  £imily,  will  stand  by  you,  but  in  such 
mn  attitude  as  almost  to  make  you  prefer 
ruin  to  salvation.  Prosper,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  her  society  will  cause  prosper- 
ity to  taste  bitter  as  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  your 
mouth.  You  feel  that  she  must  be  of  use ; 
that  so  many  pungent,  fermenting  propef- 
ties  must  fulfil  some  end  in  the  great  econo- 
my of  nature.  But  what  is  it  ?  Well,  when 
you  were  five  years  old,  you  used  to  ask  the 
same  question  about  wasps  and  earwigs, 
and  were  told  there  were  certain  fiicts  that 
must  be  accepted,  not  reasoned  about 
Charlotte  Theobald  is  one  of  these  fitcts. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

jane's    first   taste    of    RESPECTABILmr.* 

The  travellers  enter  the  gloomy  sitting- 
room,  bringing  in  with  them  the  freshness 
and  sunshine  of  the  outer  world,  and  happily 
unconscious  that  a  family  reunion  awaits 
them.  Jane's  hand  is  upon  her  husband's 
arm;  she  is  laughing  merrily  and  loud. 
Blossy,  brandishing  aloft  her  honeysuckle 
with  shouts  of  purposeless  glee,  knocks 
down  a  valuable  Chinese  mandarin  fi-om  his 
bracket  before  she  has  taken  half  a  dozen 
steps!  Two  sable-clad  figures  advance  at 
a  fiinereal  pace  to  meet  them;  and  Mr. 
Theobald,  admonished  by  the  pressure  of 
Jane's  fingers,  puts  up  his  eye-glass  and 
recognizes  his  sisters. 

"  Anne,  Charlotte,  how  good  of  you  to 
come  over  I  I  didn't  see  you  for  the  mo- 
ment Getting  blinder  than  ever,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  my  old  age.    How  are  you  both  ?  " 

They  fold  him  in  a  stony  embrace,  and 
Miss  Theobald  remarks  that  it  is  six  years 
since  they  met  last  Then  there  is  silence. 
Miss  Charlotte  is  looking  steadily  at  Jane. 
Jane,  illogical,  but  right  as  usual,  is  deciding 
that  she  will  have  fewer  firiends  by  tti'o  than 
she  had  counted  on  in  Chalkshire.  Blossy 
with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  is  recovering 
fi-om  the  downfall  of  the  mandarin,  and 
taking  such  general  stock  as  her  lunited 
powers  permit  of  everything. 

"  And  here  are  my  wife  and  child,"  says 
Mr.  Theobald,  neither  of  the  ladies  offering 
to  speak  or  move.  "Jenny,"  putting  his 
arm  round  his  wife's'  waist,  and  so  drawing 
her  forward,  "these  are  my  sisters." 

The  introduction  thus  formally  gone 
through,  the  Misses  Theobald  perform  their 
duty,  and  successively  take  Jane's  hand  and 
touch  her  cheek  with  their  lips.  Cold,  life  - 
less,  void  of  flesh  and  blood  are  the  salutes  ; 
but  Jane  wants,  for  the  child's  sake  rather 
than  her  own,  to  conciliate  her  husband's 
people,  and  receives  them  graciously.  "It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  be  here  to  meet  us," 
she  remarks,  for  safety  following  Mr.  Theo« 
bald's  lead. 

"It  is  not  likely  we  should  leave  the 
house  in  the  hands  of  new  servants,"  ob- 
serves Charlotte,  pointedly  addressing 
Theobald,  not  his  wife.  "  You  said  nothing 
about  servants  in  your  letter,  Frands,  but 
we  concluded  that  you  would  want  them, 
and  have  engaged  you  two  respectable 
country  girls  as  cook  and  housemaid.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  as  many  as  you  will  keep." 

"  Eh  ?    Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.     I 
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.  hope  the  cook  can  cook,''  answers  Mr. 
Theobald  "  By  the  way,  Charlotte,  have  you 
ordered  dinner  ?  We  are  all  of  us  ready 
for  it" 

"  We  concluded  you  would  have  dined 
early,  Francis.  But  there  are  some  chops. 
You  can  have  chops  and  tea  when  you  like." 

Mr.  Theobald  puts  up  his  glass  and  looks 
from  one  of  his  sisters  to  the  other  with  un- 
affected surprise.  **  Chops  and  tea  !  Good 
heavens,  what  a  combination  I  Tea  alone, 
or  chops  alone,  but  together  !  Jenny,  why 
didn't  you  remind  me  to  dine  on  the  road  ?  " 

Jane  answers  diplomatically,  that  for  her 
part  she  would  sooner  have  a  cup  of  tea 
than  an3rthing  else ;  still  a  chop  will  be  just 
the  thing  for  Blossy.  And  then  Blossy, 
hearing  her  own  name  mentioned,  comes  a 
step  or  two  forward  and  is  introduced. 

"  Kiss  your  aunts,  Bloss,"  says  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, taking  possession  of  the  only  easy- 
chair  the  room  contains.  '*  Go  up  and  give 
each  of  those  ladies  one  of  your  he&i  kisses." 

**Yes,  Blossy,  go,"  says  Jane,  pushing 
her  daughter  on  a  little  nervously  towards 
her  relatives.  ^ 

But  Miss  Charlotte's  eyes  happen  unfor- 
tunately to  be  riveted  full  upon  the  child's 
pink  upturned  face,  and  Blossy  stops  short 

"Come  here,  my  dear,"  says  the  elder 
sister  amicably,  but  in  the  stiff  tone  of  a  per- 
son unaccustomed  to  children. 

*•  No,  me  not,"  says  Blossy,  grasping  her 
mother's  dress  tight  with  both  her  small 
hands. 

*'Go  this  moment  and  kiss  those  nice 
ladies,"  says  Jane  sternly. 

"No,  me  not,"  cries  Blossy,  driven  by 
desperation  to  violent  language.  "  Dey  ^ot 
nice.    Dey  narsy,  narsy  ladies  1 " 

The  Misses  Theobald,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
do  not  understand  these  infantine  accents. 

"She  looks  rather  hectic,"  remarks  the 
elder  sister,  scanning  the  brilliant  carna- 
tions and  snows  of  Blossy's  complexion. 
"  If  that  child  were  mine.  Frauds,  I  should 
try  her  with  a  little  tarazicum." 

"  She  seems  to  like  her  own  way,  and  to 
get  it,"  adds  Miss  Charlotte.  "A  hundred 
to  one  the  ornament  wasn't  smashed  to 
pieces.  If  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
child,  Frands,  I  should  make  her  obey." 

Up  rises  all  Jane's  blood  at  the  two 
speeches.  "  Blossy  has  never  had  a  day's 
sickness  since  she  was  bom,  and  never 
takes  physic  Blossy  has  perfect  health." 
This  she  addresses  to  Miss  Theobald. 
"  And  as  to  her  disobedience,"  looking  full 
into  Charlotte's  crabbed  £u:e,  "why,  little 


children  are  sincere,  and  won't  go  to  stran- 
gers as  they  will  to  theur  own  people ;  why 
should  they?" 

"Oh,  of  course  not  Of  course,  my 
brother's  child  looks  upon  us  as  strangers ! " 
says  Miss  Charlotte.  "Francis,'*  turning 
sharply  to  Theobald,  who  is  smiling  under 
his  blonde  moustache  at  the  little  comedy 
the  ladies  are  enacting  for  his  amusement, 
"  I  trust,  as  long  as  you  live  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, we  shdU  never  have  cause  for  painful 
discussions  on  any  subject  whatever." 

"  Amen,"  responds  Theobald  promptly. 
"  Let  us  pray  that  we  all  go  on  in  the  same 
friendly  spirit  as  we  have  begun  to-night !  " 

"But  one  thing  I  feel  called  upon,  yes, 
called  upon  to  observe."  The  sisters  are 
now  seated ;  Jane  is  seated  likewise  ;  and 
Miss  Charlotte  casts  a  wicked  eye  round 
upon  the  little  drde.  "  You  have  lived  a 
great  deal  abroad,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  customs  of  foreigners  may  not  be 
our  customs.  But  decency,  decency,  I 
suppose,  is  recognized  all  over  the  world, 
Francis." 

"  Well,  yes,  more  or  less,  I  suppose  it  is," 
Theobald  assents  cheerfully. 

"  Our  cousin  James  is  dead." 

"  So  is  Queen  Anne,  my  dear  Charlotte. 
If  our  cousin  James  were  not  dead,  I  and 
my  wife  and  child  would  certainly  not  be  at 
Theobalds." 

"  He  died  exactly  a  month  ago." 

"  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  half  an  hour  afler  he  had  , 
eaten  a  hearty  dinner  of  lamb  and  goose- 
berry tart,"  puts  in  Miss  Theobald,  who 
always  feds  it  a  duty  to  be  minute  as  to  de* 
tails. 

"  And  you,  Francis,  and  those  belonging 
to  you,  are  in  colors."  Charlotte  Theobald 
gives  a  malignant  glance  at  a  knot  of  cherry- 
colored  ribbon  on  Blossy's  hat  "You 
come  into  this  ndghborhood — into  the  very 
house  where  he  died — ^in  colors." 

Jane  crimsons  with  shame.  "It  is  my 
feult,"  she  cries.  "  Yes,  Theobald,  it  is  my 
friult  I  forgot  all  about  it  I  will  make 
up  some  mourning  at  once." 

"Not  if  I  know  it,  Jenny,"  says  Mr. 
Theobald,  becoming  suddenly  animated. 
"  Not  a  stitch  of  black  shall  you  or  any  one 
in  this  house  put  on  for  James  Theobald." 

"  Your  own  first  cousin,  Frands,"  expos* 
tttlates  the  elder  Miss  Theobald. 

"  My  own  first  cousin,  Anne.  I  became 
his  heir  by  acddent,  and  I  feel  exceedingly 
grateful  to  him  for  his  sudden  death,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  wear  mourning  for  him. 
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Jenny,  my  dear,  you  have  never  heard  the 
story  of  our  good  fortune  ?  You  shall  hear 
it  in  a  dozen  words.  Once  upon  a  time, 
long  ago,  our  cousin  James  made  a  will 
leaving  all  the  worldly  goods  he  possessed 
to  me.  Since  then,  certain  actions  of  mine 
having  displeased  him,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,  had  a  new  will 
drawn  out  to  that  effect,  and  died  before  he 
had  signed  it,  leaving  me,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  his  heir-at-law.  Well,  I  say  I  am 
exceedingly  grateful  to  him  on  many  ac- 
counts, but  I  am  not  going  to  wear  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  because  he  is  dead.  Black 
does  not  become  me,  Jane,  nor  you  either." 

**  Become  I  You  can  view  a  duty  in  such 
a  light  as  that  ? "  exclaims  Charlotte,  with 
fierce  contempt  "  What  do  you  sup- 
pose the  neighborhood,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose our  friends  will  think  when  they  see 
you  flaunting  about  in  every  color  of  the 
rainbow  ?  " 

Mr.  Theobald  is  habited  in  a  black 
morning  coat,  the  rest  of  his  dress  of  so- 
berest neutral  tints.  "  Ever)*  color  of  the 
rainbow?  Why,  Charlotte,  you  must  be 
getting  blind,  like  me.  What  flaunting 
colors  have  I  got  about  me  ?  I,  who  pride 
myself  upon  my  chaste  severity  of  style !  ** 

"  You  can  turn  what  I  say  into  ridicule, 
Frauds ;  I  am  in  no  humor  for  joking."  A 
sniff  for  every  full  stop.  **  For  you  and 
your  wife  to  appear  in  Chalkshire  out  of 
mourning  is *' 

"  To  set  Mrs.  Grundy  openly  and  delib- 
erately at  defiance,  Charlotte,"  interrupt 
Theobald,  putting  up  his  glass  again  and 
looking  across  good-humoredly  at  his  young- 
er sister's  face.  **  Precisely.  Well,  I  have 
set  Mrs.  Grundy  at  defiance  all  my  life " 

"  You  have  indeed,"  sajrs  Charlotte,  with 
a  glance  at  Jane. 

"  I  shall  probably  do  so  till  I  die.  I  am 
too  old  to  change  my  ways,  and  Mrs.  Grundy, 
once  set  at  naught,  is  not  a  lady  to  be  easily 
reconciled.  Bloss,  young  woman,  come 
here,  and  let  me  hear  some  of  your  wise 
opinions  on  things  in  general.'* 

Blossy  rushes  across  the  room  and  springs 
helter-skelter  into  her  father's  arms,  where 
she  commences  her  usual  fusillade  of  chatter, 
her  back  well  turned  upon  the  two  "  narsy  " 
ladies  in  black.  The  elder  Miss  Theobald 
clears  her  throat,  mentally  treasures  the 
width  of  Jane's  flounces,  then,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  has  made  a  discovery,  remarks 
that  "  it  is  light  enough  really  to  read  yet," 
qualifying  the  proposition,  however,  by  add- 
ing that  "  June  is  a  month  in  which  one 


must  expect  long  days."  Jane,  who  has 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  sustaining  conver- 
sation of  this  kind,  answers  bluntly,  **  Why, 
yes,  of  course  we  must,"  and  then  is  silent. 
Miss  Charlotte,  her  hce  gray  and  sharp  in 
the  twilight,  her  smooth,  snake-shaped 
head  erect,  her  hands  resting  in  the  some- 
what masculine  mod^  peculiar  to  herself  on 
either  knee  sits,  evidently  collecting  her 
forces  for  a  new  assault 

"You  won't  find  many  fiiends  in  the 
neighborhood,  I  should  say,  Frands,"  she 
asks,  or  more  correctly  speaking  asserts, 
after  a  time. 

"Eh — friends?  Not  a  soul,**  answers 
Theobald,  who  is  choking  with  suppressed 
laughter  over  some  whispered  femily  criti- 
cism of  Blossy 's.  "  At  least  I  doi^t  know 
yet  whether  I  shall  or  not  What  sort  of 
regiment  have  you  got  at  Lidlington  now  ?" 

"Really,  I  cannot  inform  you.  We  live 
in  extremely  quiet  style,^  Anne  and  I,  as  be- 
fits our  income.  We  do  not,"  her  head  be- 
coming more  and  more  erect,  '*  we  do  not 
entertain  the  military."  Theobald's  hardly 
suppressed  laughter  at  this  point  gets  the 
better  of  him.  **  Nor  was  I  speaking  of 
mere  acquaintance.  Regimental  people, 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  But 
friends — real  sterling  friends." 

•*Ah,  real  sterling  friends  are  very  rare 
birds,  my  dear  Charlotte,"  says  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, pulling  one  of  Blossy's  yellow  curls. 

"No  doubt  you  have  found  them  so. 
Anne  and  I  have  thirty-six  resident  families 
on  our  visiting  list  But  you  have  chosen, 
to  spend  your  life  in  wandering.  The  roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss.'* 

"  Thank  Heaven  it  docs  not,"  sa3rs  Theo- 
bald, wilfully  misappljring  the  proverb. 
"There's  that  one  blessing  in  being  a  pro- 
fessional tramp.  You  never  get  moss* 
grown.  Jane,  my  dear,**  and  he  turns,  with 
an  expression  singularly  irritating  to  Miss 
Charlotte,  toward  his  wife,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  Theobalds  ?  I  have  been  hearing 
Blossy's  commentaries.  Let  me  hear  yours. *• 

Now,  Jane,  ten  short  minutes  ago,  had 
resolved  to  strive  her  uttermost,  not  to 
play  the  hypocrite,  but  by  all  lawful  means 
to  conciliate  her  husband's  sisters.  She  de- 
sired, for  Blossy's  sake,  that  they  should  tol- 
erate her ;  she  hoped  that  they  would  at 
least  be  won  by  the  child's  grace,  and  beauty, 
and  sweetness  into  overlooking  her  de- 
merits. But  Miss  Charlotte's  biting  speeches 
the  chilly  condescension  of  Miss  Theobald, 
had  already  sufliced  to  turn  every  good  dis- 
position of  this  ignorant  impulsive  creature's 
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heart  to  gall.  Theobald  was  right :  on 
points  of  social  wisdom  when  was  he  not 
right?  Mrs.  Grundy  once  set  at  defiance 
can  never  be  conciliated  more  in  this  life  ! 
The  Misses  Theobald  were  just  as  much  her 
antagonists  as  was  Mrs.  Crosbie — as  would 
be  every  woman  in  Chalkshire.  And  she 
would  treat  them  all  alike  ! 

"What  I  think  of  Theobalds?  Well, 
my  dear,  I  think  it  smells  damp.*' 

The  sisters  exchange  a  petrified  glance. 

"That  shows  its  antiquity,  Jenny,"  says 
Theobald.  "  Badge  of  blue  blood  for  ybur 
house  to  smell  mildewed.  How  do  you  like 
this  room  ?  Nice  old  carved  ceiling,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Jane  looks  up  at  the  dingy  arabesque 
above  her  head ;  at  the  heavy  centrepiece, 
the  Cupids  exercising  their  dislocated  arms 
and  legs  in  the  corners.  **  I  don't  think  I 
am  any  judge  of  carved  ceilings,"  she  re- 
marks coolly. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  exclaims  Miss  Char- 
lotte. **  Such  a  ceiling  as  this  is  a  work  of 
art  Such  a  ceiling  as  this  is  never  to  be 
met  with  oat  of  a  gentleman's  house." 

"When  all  these  heavy  hangings  are 
cleared  away,"  Jane  proceeds,  "  and  when 
we  get  modem  furniture,  and  white  curtains, 
and  plenty  of  flowers,  and  line — yes,  line  the 
walls  with  looking-glass,  I  think  the  room 
may  be  pretty.  It  hasn't  a  bit  the  look  of 
a  room  that  people  could  live  in  now." 

Anne  Theobald  rises  to  her  feet,  her  soul 
being  weaker,  more  stricken  even  than 
Charlotte's  by  this  horrible  audacity.  "  If 
you  will  permit  me,  Francis,  I  will  ring  for 
the  carriage.  You  and  Mrs.  Theobald  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  be  alone  to  talk  over 
)rour  domestic  arrangements." 

And  the  icy  tone,  the  formil  "  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald," are  deadlier  thrusts,  covert  though 
they  may  be,  than  any  of  Miss  Charlotte's 
open  ones.  Even  Theobald  winces  for  the 
moment  under  their  effect 

The  ladies  go  up  stairs  to  put  on  thfcir 
bonnets ;  and  Jane,  grimly  invited  there  by 
Miss  Charlotte,  accompanies  them.  Stout 
heart  though  she  has,  she  feels  a  greater 
coward  than  she  ever  felt  in  her  life  before 
as  soon  as  she  quits  the  protecting  presence 
of  Blossy  and  Theobald,  and  finds  herself 
alone  with  her  sisters-in-law.  Every  blind 
is  down,  every  window  closed  throughout 
the  house.  At  three  in  winter,  at  six  in 
summer,  it  is  an  article  of  the  Misses  Theo- 
bald's faith  that  outer  air  shall  be  excluded 
firom  curtains  and  French  polish.  The  in- 
describable mustiness  of  old  wood  per^jades 
the  staircase ;  a  mins[led  flavor  of  dry  rot, 


lavender,  and  feather  beds  is  in  the  sleeping- 
rooms. 

Jane  feels  as  though  she  would  stifle  ! 

They  conduct  her  through  two  or  three 
smaller  chambers  to  the  purple  or  best  room 
of  the  house.  It  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  drawing-room,  and  contains  a  huge 
four-post  bedstead,  the  like  of  which  Jane 
never  saw  in  her  life  before ;  Si  four- post 
bedstead  draped  with  purple  damask  and 
covered  with  a  purple  satin  counterpane, 
upon  which  repose  the  crape  bonnets  and 
mantles  of  the  Misses  Theobald.  They  are 
ranged  with  extraordinary  neatness,  each 
sister's  bonnet  exactly  over  her  own  long 
black  mantle,  and  to  Jane's  fancy  look  in 
this  dim  light  unpleasantly  like  the  dead  and 
"  laid-out "  bodies  of  former  Theobalds. 

"  Our  cousin  James  died  here,"  remarks 
Miss  Charlotte.  "  I  conclude  you  and  my 
brother  will  choose  it  for  your  own  room. 
The  nursery  has  been  got  ready  for  the  child 
at  the  further  end  of  the  house." 

"  Blossy  always  sleeps  at  my  side,"  says 
Jane.  "  This  is  a  very  handsome  room,  cer- 
tainly; but  perhaps  one  with  rather  more 
light  and  air  in  it  would  do  better  for  her." 

"  I  think,  Chariotte,"  says  Miss  Theobald 
suavely,  "you  will  be  wise  to  oflfer  no  opin- 
ions at  all  on  matters  connected  with  taste. 
I  really  M/Vfi  so." 

And  then,  each  before  a  separate  glass, 
the  sisters  silently  make  ready  for  their  de- 
parture. The  toilette  tables  are  precisely 
alike.  The  Misses  Theobalds'  dresses  are 
alike.  Everything  in  the  room,  even  to  the 
purple  watch-pockets  above  the  pillows, 
seems  mysteriously  duplicated.  If  two  dead 
cousin  Jameses  were  suddenly  to  rise  up  and 
take  possession  again,  Jane  feels  there  would 
be  nothing  startling  or  out  of  place  in  the 
apparition. 

"  Now,  if  you  could  hurry  a  little,  Anne," 
Miss  Charlotte's  sharp  voice  rings  through 
the  gloom.  "  How  in  the  world  can  it  mat- 
ter at  this  time  of  night  whether  your  bon- 
net-strings are  geometrically  even  or  not? 
You  know  what  Thomas  is  if  the  horse  is 
kept" 

Anne  Theobald,  thus  admonished,  begins 
groping  about,  all  in  a  flurry,  for  a  pin,  and 
Jane,  perceiving  her  need,  politely  takes  one 
from  her  own  waist-belt  and  offers  it 

"I  thank  you,"  says  Miss  Theobald, 
opening  her  dreary  eyes  wide.  "I  am  in 
mourning.    I  want  a  dIacJi  <wf^." 

Jane  shrinks  away  conscience-stricken. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  waiting  at  the  house  door 
when  they  come  down,  so  has  the  advan- 
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tage  of  a  few  pleasant  words  alone  with  his 
sisters  ;  for  afler  a  chill  good-night  Jane  flies 
off  to  Blossy,  anywhere,  where  her  relations 
are  not  I 

**  You  have  the  same  old  trap  still,  I  see, 
Charlotte?*'  Cheerfully  he  speaks  as  a 
man  determined  neither  to  give  offence  nor 
to  take  it 

A  pause,  broken  only  by  the  clink  of 
Theobald's  eye-glass  as  it  falls  down  against 
his  waistcoat  buttons.  Thomas,  the.  white- 
gloved,  serious  coachman,  stands  outside, 
figure  of  wood,  holding  open  the  door  of  the 
heavy,  old-fashioned  brougham.  Diocle- 
tian, the  white-stockinged,  serious  cob, 
stands  also,  looking  straight  away,  down  his 
own  melancholy  Roman  nose,  into  futurity. 

"Have  you  given  Francis  the  key, 
Anne  ?  "  Miss  Cliarlotte  asks  at  length,  her 
voice  duly  subdued  by  reason  of  Thomas's 
presence. 

Miss  Theobald  draws  forth  a  rusty  big  key 
from  her  pocket  and  places  it  with  Blue- 
beard solemnity  in  her  brother's  hand. 
"  The  cellar  key,  Francis.  You  are  aware 
that  under  poor  cousin  James's — ^ahem! — 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  your  in- 
heritance, even  the  wine  in  the  cellar  be- 
comes yours." 

"  I  hope  there  is  plenty  there,"  says  Mr. 
Theobald  "  About  the  quality  of  it  I  have 
no  doubt" 

"Well,  no,"  Miss  Theobald  assents. 
"  Most  things  in  this  house,  I  believe,  are 
genuine." 

"  Although  they  may  not  suit  the  modem, 
fast  school  of  ideas ! "  Miss  Charlotte,  /O' 
quiiur, 

Theobald  upon  this  takes  the  initiative. 
"  Jane  has  excellent  taste  in  everything  that 
may  be  called  decorative  art,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte— ^you  were  alluding  to  Jane,  were  you 
not?  Indeed,  she  has  excellent  taste  on 
most  points,  I  think.  The  drawing-room 
really  does  want  brightening  up  and  modern- 
izing. You'll  agree  with  Jenny,  I'm  sure, 
when  you  see  the  changes  she  makes." 

"  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  us  to  see  change 
of  any  kind  in  Theobalds,  a  very  painful 
thing."  Miss  Theobald  enunciates  this  truth 
after  the  manner  of  some  men  when  they 
give  out  a  text,  and  follow  up  with  a  sigh. 
"  However,  what  must  be  must  be  I "  she 
adds  after  a  minute's  uncomfortable  silence. 

"Yes,"  says  Charlotte,  taking  up  the 
ball,  "  what  must  be,  must  And  our  duty 
is  to  make  the  best  of  it  Francis,"  laying 
her  thin  hand,  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
affection  as  she  is  capable  ot,  on  Theobald's 


arm,  **  I  wish  you  to  understand  one  thing. 
We  have  been  long  enstranged  from  you, 
and  the  fault,  as  yuu  know,  has  not  been 
ours.  But  now  that  you  have  returned  to 
your  early  home,  I  wish  and  mean  to  do  my 
duty  toward  you !  Toward  you,  and 
toward  those  belonging  to  you,  as  well." 

Theobald  groans  in  the  spirit,  the  recol- 
lections of  his  youth  furnishing  him  with 
only  too  many  illustrations  of  what  his  sis- 
ter Charlotte  understands  by  that  word 
"duty."  "I  am  quite  sure  you'll  get  on 
with  Jenny  in  time,  both  of  you,"  he  re- 
marks evasively. 

"  No,"  answers  Charlotte,  "  that  we  shall 
never  do.  I  will  speak  for  myself.  I  shall 
never  get  on  with  your  wife,  or  like  her,  any 
more  than  she  will  like  or  get  on  with  me, 
while  I  live.  These  things  cannot  be, 
Francis.  She  belongs  to  another  class,  she 
belongs  to  another  world  than  ours." 

"  To  quite  another  world  I "  Mr.  Theo- 
bald responds,  under  his  breath. 

"  But  she  is  your  wife.  She  is  my  sister- 
in-law.  And,  since  you  have  brought  her 
here  to  live,  I  must  do  my  duty  in  taking 
her  by  the  hand  as  best  I  can." 

'^'You  are  extremely  good,  Charlotte. 
Just  be  kind  and  amiable  in  your  own  man- 
ner to  her,  and  poor  Jenny  will  ask  no 
more.  She  does  not  expect,  I  do  not  myself 
expect  to  be  noticed  by  any  of  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood." 

"You  will  be  content  for  your  wife  to 
live,  and  for  your  child  to  grow  up — not 
visited  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  perfectly  contented  for  our 
neighbors  to  please  themselves.  Jane  and 
I  will  run  after  none  of  them,  you  may  be 
quite  sure.  If  the  neighborhood  doesn't 
like  us,  or  we  don't  like  the  neighborhood, 
we  shall  always  have  one  alternative  open 
to  us — to  leave  it" 

"  But  in  the  mean  time — ^I  speak  honestly 
as  a  true  friend,  Francis — ^in  the  mean  time, 
let  your  wife  keep  herself  quiet  and  retired, 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  get> 
ting  her  called  on  among  our  friends.  Of 
a  few  people  I  may  say  I  am  sure,  and  in 
time " 

"Charlotte,"  interrupts  Mr.  Theobald — 
and  dark  thoii^h  it  is,  his  glass  goes  mechani- 
cally to  his  eyes  as  it  always  does  when  he 
is  about  to  say  something  emphatic — "let  us 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  at  onoe  in 
this  matter.  Have  the  kindness  not  to  can- 
vass, please,  among  your  friends  on  mine  or 
on  Jenny's  behalC  I  married  "—he  forgets 
to  whisper,  and  Charlotte  steps  forward  and 
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shots  the  door  upon  the  greedily  listening 
Thomas — ^"I  married,  you  know,  beneath 
me,  or  what  the  world  would  call  beneath 
me ;  but  I  married  to  please  myself  And 
it  has  pleased  me,  enormously,  ever  since. 
I  wouldn't  exchange  my  actress  wife  for  any 
lady  in  creation        '* 

**  Good  heavens,  the  servants  ! "  says 
Miss  Theobald,  glancing  nervously  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen. 

" — I  wouldn't  exchange  my  Bohemian 
way  of  life  to  be  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to-morrow.  You  see  in  me  that 
very  rare  thing,  a  contented  man.  As  to 
living,  keeping  dark  as  you  advise,  Char- 
lotte, until  we  know  whether  we  are  ap- 
proved of  or  not,  I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  suit 
either  Jane  or  me.  We  saw  as  we  came 
through  the  town  that  the  Lidlington  flower- 
show  is  advertised  for  to-morrow,  and  we 
mean  to  go  to  it,  meet  the  whole  county 
face  to  £aLce,  and  dedde  lor  ourselves  how 
we  like  their  looks.  We  are  people,  both 
of  us,  who  require  amusement ;  and  amuse- 
ment we  take  whenever  it  happens  to  come 
within  our  reach." 

There  is  another  omkious  silence.  **  The 
flower-show !  You  are  going  to  the  Lid- 
lington flower-show!  Our  cousin  James 
was  buried  only  the  beginning  of  the  month," 
Miss  Theobald  utters  at  last  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

*'  I  have  said  my  say,  and  I  have  offered 
to  fulfil  my  duty,"  remarks  Miss  Charlotte. 
*•  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  you  will 
look  back  to  this  night  with  regret,  Frands. 
PerAafis  it  may.  I  hope  sincerely  for  your 
sake  ft  will  not.  Anne,  I  think  we  can  say 
good-night  There  is  nothing  further  to  de- 
tain us." 

Mr.  Theobald  helps  them  into  their  car- 
riagCy  and  gives  a  sigh  of  relief  as  Diocle- 
tian's camel-like  stride  bears  them  slowly 
away  down  the  avenue.  Jane  and  Blossy 
come  rushing  out  of  the  drawing-room  to 
meet  him.  **  What  was  all  that  long  parley 
about  ?  "  Jane  asks.  **  Blossy  is  starving 
for  food,  but  I  was  afraid  to  move  till  they 
were  gone." 

**  My  sisters  were  giving  me  the  key  of 
the  cellar,"  Mr.  Theobald  answers ;  <Mike- 
.wise  the  pleasant  hope  that  it  is  well  filled. 
We  will  proceed  thither  at  once,  also  to  the 
kitchen  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  that  the 
chops  are  properly  cooked.'* 

••But  first  let's  open  all  the  windows," 
cries  Jane.  **  Let's  have  a  IHtle  of  the  sweet, 
wholesome  air  of  heaven  through  the  house. 
I  am  choking— choking^  and  so  is  Bloss." 


"  It's  your  first  taste  of  respectability,  my 
dear,"  says  Theobald  gravely.  "You  will 
get  accustomed  to  the  flavor  in  time,  I  have 
no  doubt" 


CHAPTER  XIL 

APPROPRIATED  ANGELS. 

The  summer  flower-show  is  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  year  to  Lidlington  and  its 
inhabitants.  Every  grade  of  Chal  kshire  soci- 
ety, gay  people  and  serious,  gentle  people 
and  simple,  go  alike  to  this  innocent  feast 
of  roses.  Only  they  go  in  batches,  each 
batch  at  its  appointed  hour ;  and  as  far  as 
possible  manage  not  to  jostle  each  other  in 
their  exits  and  their  entrances. 

Thus  the  ultra  serious-minded,  the  avow- 
edly good  or  quiet  set,  of  the  Miss  Theobald 
st^mp,  arrive  (mostly  in  old-fashioned 
broughams)  as  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  gar- 
dens are  open,  and  leave  exactly  as  the  first 
drummer-boy  of  the  regimental  band,  "  lent 
by  kind  permission  of  the  colonel  and  offi- 
cers," makes  hi|  appearance.  Worthy 
Pharisees,  these  Pharisees  who  cry  aloud  in 
high  places  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  ; 
they  come  to  see  the  flowers — ^the  excellent 
gifb  of  nature,  that  neither  spin  nor  sew — 
not  new  bonnets  and  dresses.  And  next  to 
them,  so  dose  frequently  as  to  shake  hands 
at  the  gate,  come  the  spiritual  and  sodal 
trimmers,  Mrs.  Crosbie  among  them  ;  peo- 
ple who  want  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  espedally  the  present  one,  without 
committing  themselves  irretrievably  to 
either.  And  then  in  flocks  the  world. 
Foolish  virgins  in  summer  bonnets  and  fresh 
dresses,  and  attended  by  slim  young  soldiers 
from  the  Lidlington  barracks,  with  mammas 
full-blown  and  gorgeous,  and  papas  in  white 
waistcoats  and  frock-coats.  And  the  band 
plays,  and  ices  are  eaten,  and  flirtations  car^ 
ried  on,  and  the  flowers  occasionally  glanced 
at  till  five  o'clock,  at  which  hour  enter  the 
Lidlington  milliners'  girls  and  apprentices 
at  sixpence  a  head,  and  the  military  drums 
and  fifes  are  replaced  by  a  German  brass 
band,  and  sodety  vanishes. 

"  We  are  a  little  late,  Emma,"  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie remarks  on  this  29th  of  June,  when 
Francis  Theobald  and  his  wife  are  about  to 
make  their  first  appearance  in  Chalkshire  in 
the  comedy  of  high  life.  **  But  I'm  glad  to 
see  the  archdeacon  still  here.  There  he  is 
among  the  cut  flowers— dear  old  man! 
How-d'ye-do,  Mr.  Archdeacon  ? "  a  dex- 
terous side  movement  having  straightway 
brought  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma  among 
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the  cut  flowers  too.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Primley, 
pretty  well,  I  hope?  Like  ourselves  you 
come  early,  Mr.  Archdeacon.  Impossible 
to  see  the  flowers  when  the  crush  once  be- 
gins.   Ah,  these  pelargoniums  I  ** 

And  Mrs.  Crosbie  takes  out  her  double 
eye-glasses  and,  blind  to  everything  else, 
studies  pelargoniums  and  roses  at  the  arch- 
deacon's venerable  fide,  until  the  dear  old 
man's  departure  allows  her  to  turn  her  eyes 
and  thoughts  to  more  mundane  objects. 

Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma  are  nearly  as 
gayly  dressed  as  the  flowers  themselves  to- 
day. When  they  were  abroad  and  among 
foreigners  they  used  to  look  ill-dressed.  At 
the  Lidlington  flower-show,  where  nearly 
every  one  is  attired  by  Miss  Fletcher,  and 
judged  by  the  Miss  Fletcher  standard,  they 
are  quite  the  two  best  dressed  women  pres- 
ent Whatever  the  artistic  faults  of  her 
flounces  or  ribbons,  such  perfect,  such  radi- 
ant contentment  is  on  Emma's  face  as  ren- 
ders her  for  once  an  absolutely  pretty  girl. 
We  borrow  from  the  French  that  phrase 
of  ** beauts  du  diable^^ — ^beauty  of  youth. 
Surely  there  is  the  beauty  of  love,  too  I 
Surely  the  homeliest  human  face  under  the 
sway  of  the  divine  passion  possesses  a 
comeliness  of  its  own  independent  of  lines 
and  coloring.'  Emma  Marsland's  engage- 
ment with  Rawdon  is  still  not  formally  given 
out  Faithful  to  the  last  to  her  own  high 
sense  of  honor,  Mrs.  Crosbie  has  decided 
that  "  until  the  written  consent  of  the  guar- 
dian in  Jamaica  is  gained,  it  is  Mr.  Crosbie's 
wish  that  dear  Emma  shall  remain  free  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world."  But  every  one 
within  a  dozen  miles  round  knows  quite  ac- 
curately how  matters  stand ;  every  one,  as 
the  two  young  people  walk  about  together 
this  afternoon  will  look  upon  them  as  affi- 
anced lovers.  And  Miss  Marsland's  de- 
light at  the  prospect  is  overpowering.  Her 
breath  every  now  and  then  comes  short,  as 
if  she  were  walking  up  hill.  She  turns  cold, 
she  turns  warm — so  warm  that  she  gets  ner- 
vous about  the  seams  of  her  gloves,  and  has 
to  cramp  her  poor  little  fat  hands  into  a 
position  that  but  for  love  would  be  unendu- 
rable. When,  and  oh  when  will  the  laggard 
Rawdon  appear,  and  the  delightful  duty  of 
trotting  him  out  before  the  assembled  world 
of  Chalkshire  begin  ? 

Rawdon  during  the  whole  past  fortnight 
has  fulfilled  every  duty  of  his  new  position 
in  life  with  punctilious  care;  has  done 
everything  (the  writing  of  love  letters  in- 
cluded) that  even  his  mother's  heart  could 
desire.    To-day  for  the  first  time  he  rebelled. 


and  rebelled  openly.  He  would  do  any 
other  mortal  thing  that  Emmy  asked  him  to 
do.  He  would  not  go  to  a  flower-show  at 
two  and  remain  till  five.  Let  the  ladies 
proceed  there  alone,  as  his  mother  was  de- 
termined neither  to  miss  the  archdeacon,  the 
geraniums,  nor  the  regiment,  and  he  would 
follow — yes,  he  promised  solemnly  to  fol- 
low, and  in  time  to  have  an  hour  good  of 
the  band  and  the  promenading,  if  that  would 
content  them,  and  to  be  their  escort  home. 

Alas,  the  band  has  played  half  through 
the  programme  already;  the  last  of  the 
archdeacon's  (or  semi-serious)  set  vanished 
long  ago ;  the  tide  of  fashion  is  at  its  height, 
and  still  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma  walk 
about  unattended  by  Emma's  recreant 
lover  I 

"  Oh,  mamma,  if  he  shouldn't  come  at  all  I 
And  when  I  had  looked  forward  so  much  to 
the  flower-show,  and  got  this  bonnet  to 
please  him,  although  I  know  blue  isn't  my 
color.  I  don't  mind  so  much  for  myself^ 
but  think  how  everybody  will  talk  about 
me  being  here  alone  I " 

And  Emma's  heart  is  swelling  and  her  lip 
beginning  to  quiver,  when  a  sudden  turn 
round  a  marquee  brings  her  abruptly  face  to 
face  with  the  woman  she  has  learned  to 
dread  most  on  earth — ^Jane  Theobald. 

''Mamma,**  she  gasps,  stopping  short 
"  do  you  see  the  Theobalds  I  What  shall  we 
do?" 

"  We  shall  pass  quietly  on,  my  dear  Em- 
ma,'* answers  Mrs.  Crosbie,  without  a 
change  of  color,  without  a  flutter  of  the 
Hervey  eyelid,  "and  we  shall  see  no- 
body.  A  cut  would  be  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  until  we  know  for  certain  what  every- 
body else  means  to  do.  We  shall,"  attun- 
ing her  voice  into  a  discreet  monotone,  aa 
the  distance  lessens,  "just  walk  quietly  on 
— and  see — nobody.'* 

And  they  do  sa  The  hot  blood  flames 
over  Jane's  cheek,  but  she  looks  steadily 
into  the  faces  of  both  of  them  as  they  pass. 
Mrs.  Crosbie  gazes  placidly  on  toward  the 
North  Pole :  Enoma's  eyes  are  never  raised 
from  the  ground.  The  deed  is  done.  Not 
even  by  the  coldest,  most  firigid  salutation  is 
Francis  Theobald's  wife,  the  Princess  Czar- 
toriska  of  Spa,  to  be  recognized  here,  on 
the  sacred  soil  of  Chalkshire. 

"  So— that  is  settled !  *'  says  Jane  bravely, 
3ret  with  a  certain  passionate  tremor  in  her 
voice.  "I  like  to  know  exactly  how  I 
stand,  and  now  I  do  know  it'* 

**  Let  us  hope  that  we  can  exist  without 
the  Crosbie  patronage,  my  dear,"  says  Theo- 
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bald  kindly.  "You  are  the  prettiest  and 
the  best  dressed  woman  here,  Jenny.  Let 
that  support  you,  even  under  Mrs.  Crosbie's 
neglect"^ 

'*  Neglect  I  I  call  it  an  insult  I"  says 
Jane  very  low.  "You  told  me  I  should 
have  sermons  preached  to  me  when  I  came 
to  Chalkshire,  and  so  I  have.  Fortunately 
for  my  poor  comprehension,  they  are  ser- 
mons easy  to  understand." 

Before  Theobald  can  answer,  a  friendly 
hand  is  laid  on  his  arm.  *'  How  are  you, 
old  fellow?"  says  a  friendly,  familiar  voice 
close  behind  thenu  '*  Mrs.  Theobald  too  I 
This  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  meeting  you  in  such  a  place 
as  Lidlington  ?  " 

"Brabazon!  Brabazon  in  the  flesh! 
And  what  the  deuce  are  you  doing  in  this 
'  part  of  the  world  ? ''  answers  Mr.  Theobald 
when  his  eye-glass  has  enabled  him  to  re- 
cognize the  new-comer's  face. 

And  then  they  all  shake  hands,  and  Jane's 
volatile  spirits  rise  twenty  d^rees  on  the 
instant  If  she  has  more  foes,  she  has  more 
supporters  in  this  land  of  strangers  than 
she  knew  oC 

Captain  Brabazon  is  one  of  the  people 
the  Theobalds  speak  of  as  an  old  friend. 
Two  years  ago  they  spent  a  summer  in  his 
society  in  Ems,  and  since  that  time  have 
twice  met  accidentally  and  had  jovial  times 
together  in  Brussels  and  Paris.  They  have 
never  asked  or  wanted  to  ask  who  Captain 
Brabazon  is.  Captain  Brabazon  has  never 
asked,  or  wanted  to  ask,  who  they  are. 
Out  of  England  such  details,  even  among 
Englishmen,  are  void  of  interest  A.  is  a 
pleasant  fellow  or  has  a  pretty  wife:  B. 
likes  to  invite  them  to  dinner  or  to  go  with 
them  to  the  play :  it  is  suffident  And  yet, 
the  moment  A.  and  B.  meet  on  English  ter- 
ritory, they  feel  it  a  point  of  honor  to  dis- 
close their  mutual  conditions  and  reasons 
of  existence!  Before  another  minute  is 
over  Mr.  Theobald  explains  that  he  is  a 
Chalkshire  man  by  birth,  and  having  unex- 
pectedly come  into  a  small  property  in  the 
neighborhood,  ei  cetera.  Captain  Brabazon 
for  the  first  time  tells  the  Theobalds  to 
what  regiment  he  belongs,  and  adds  that 
he  is  now  stationed  at  Lidlington.  Awfully 
slow  quarters ;  brains  exhausted  over  fruit- 
less devices  for  destroying  time ;  looks  upon 
it  as  a  special  interposition  of  Providence 
having  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald.  Then, 
naturally,  he  joins  them  in  their  walk. 

They  come  across  other  oflicers  of  the 
regiment,  come  across  the  colonel  himself; 


Captain  Brabazon  introduces  'everybody. 
The  colonel,  a  susceptible  Irish  bachelor 
of  five-and-forty,  is  smitten  by  Jane  on  the 
spot  and  joins  them  too.  Every  subaltern 
from  the  lidlington  barracks  wants  straight- 
way to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Theobald. 
She  is  the  prettiest  woman,  the  best  dressed 
woman,  the  newest  woman  in  the  gardens. 
As  far  as  one,  no  insignificant  section  of  so- 
ciety goes,  Jane  may  consider  herself 
"launched." 

Launched.  The  manmias  and  daughters, 
watching  her  progress  askance  from  be- 
neath their  parasols,  ask  themselves,  blank- 
ly, how  all  this  is  going  to  end  ?  It  has  be- 
come a  generally  received  opinion  in  the 
neighborhood  of  late  (I  do  not  say  owing  to 
any  special  or  underhand  influence)  that 
Mrs.  Francis  Theobald  will  not  be  called 
upon.  "  We  should  certainly  not  condemn 
persons  of  the  artist  class  because  they  are 
artists,"  Mrs.  Crosbie  has  remarked,  more 
than  once,  when  the  subject  of  Jane's  visi- 
tability  has  been  broached  before  her.  "  But 
I  cannot  see — I  cannot  see  that  we  are  call- 
ed upon  to  make  associates  of  them."  And 
the  seed  thus  sown  has  certainly  fallen  upon 
good  ground.  It  was  known  long  ago  un- 
der what  circumstances  Francis  Theobald 
wooed  and  married  his  wife.  It  has  trans- 
pired now,  partly  through  the  outspoken- 
ness of  Mr.  Crosbie  and  Rawdon,  partly 
through  the  grudging  admission  of  Emma 
Marsland,  that  she  is  pretty.  And  all  the 
mammas  and  daughters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lidlington  are  at  least  ready  to  en- 
dorse Mrs.  Crosbie's  sentiments.  They 
would  not  condemn,  they  would  be  very 
sorry  to  condemn  a  person  in  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald's position  merely  on  account  of  her 
lowly  birth  or  antecedents ;  still  they  cannot 
see,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  par- 
ticular case  together,  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Theobald  her- 
self 

But  what  if  Colonel  Mauleverer,  what  if 
the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
hold  a  different  opinion?  As  the  colonel 
walks  along,  all  devotion,  at  Jane's  side, 
Theobald  and  Captain  Brabazon  following, 
he  takes  off"  his  hat  to  difierent  ladies,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  by  no  fiuntest  infusion  of  prussic  acid 
into  the  responsive  salutations'  dare  any  of 
them  show  disapproval  of  his  companion  ! 
In  a  small  place  like  Lidlington  the  colonel, 
above  all  the  unmarried  colonel,  of  a  regi- 
ment is  an  authority.  The  situation  is  grave. 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  watching  events  from  afai. 
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thanks  her  good  genius  that  she  ventured 
upon  no  stronger  measure  than  not  seeing 
Jane  a  while  since. 

"It  really  seems,  Emma  love,"  she  re- 
marks, "  it  really  seems,  and  very  glad  I  am 
of  it,  that  this  poor  Mrs.  Theobald  is  to  re- 
ceive a  little  notice  after  all.*' 

"  I  never  doubted  that  she  would,"  an- 
swers Miss  Marsland,  whose  spirit  is  grow- 
ing bitter  under  Rawdon's  continued  ab- 
sence. "I  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  Mrs.  Theobald  would  be  rutv  after — ^by 
gentlemen." 

But  Mrs.  Theobald  is  destined  to  receive 
notice  from  a  power  higher  still  than  Colo- 
nel Mauleverer,  a  power  whose  social  dic- 
tates no  one  in  Chalkshire  has  ever  yet 
thought  of  disputing.  It  comes  about  thus — 
and  to  give  due  dramatic  effect  to  the  scene 
of  Jane's  solitary  triumph,  I  should  premise 
that  not  only  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  Emma,  but 
pretty  nearly  every  other  matron  and  maid- 
en at  the  flower-show  are  ranged  around 
as  spectators :  "  You  must  come  and  have 
an  ice,  Mrs.  Theobald,"  says  Colonel  Mau- 
leverer as  they  pass  before  the  refreshment 
tent,  th'e  only  really  cool  place  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  near  but  not  too  near  to  the  band. 
**I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  next  set  of 
waltzes.  Our  bandmaster  has  written  them, 
but  they  are  not  christened  yet  Do  you 
think  you  could  help  him  to  a  name  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  says  Jane  without  hesitation. 
"  Call  them  by  the  Christian  name  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  popular  woman  in  the 
neighborhood.    Nothing  can  be  simpler." 

"  The  prettiest  and  most  popular  woman 
in  the  neighborhood!  Well,"  says  the 
colonel  gallantly,  "  as  Mrs.  Theobald  only 
arrived  yesterday,  I  suppose  one  would  have 
to  fix  upon  Lady  Rose  Golightly." 

"And  they  must  be  the  *Lady  Rose 
waltzes,'  of  course,"  interrupts  Jane.  "That 
is  to  say,  if  '  Lady  Rose '  is  not  too  much 
of  a  fine  lady  to  allow  it  ?  ". 

"  Lady  Rose  ?  Oh,  she  is  less  of  a  fine 
lady  than  any  one  in  Chalkshire.  Lady 
Rose  is  a  charming  little  woman.  I'm  sure 
you  and  she  would  get  on  capitally." 

"  But  Lady  Rose !  "  says  Jane,  with  due 
emphasis  on  the  "  Lady."  "  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  aristocracy,  or  about  aristo- 
cratic titles  myself;  but  mustn't  her  father 
have  been  an  eari  or  duke,  or  some  tip-top 
swell  of  the  kind?" 

Colonel  Mauleverer  wonders  for  one  mo- 
ment who  this  pretty  ignorftnt  woman  at 
his  side  rtnul  Well,  never  mind,  she  is 
a  pretty  woman,  and  a  delightfiilly  unaffect- 


ed one  too.  Fancy,  here  in  Chalkshire, 
meeting  any  human  being  who  could  un- 
blushingly  own  to  knowing  nothing  of  the 
aristocracy  1 

"  Lady  Rose  Golightly  is  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Malta.  She  is  not  a  dozen 
yards  away  from  us — the  little  lady  in  white 
and  green,  and  with  a  great  plate  of  straw- 
berries in  her  hand — we  shall  be  close  to  her 
directly — a  daughter  of  the  late,  a  sister  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Malta.  When  she  came 
out  more  than  ten  years  ago— Lady  Rose  is 
now  nine  and  twenty — she  had  offers  from 
half  the  noble  houses  in  Europe,  and  said  no 
to  all  of  them.  Was  she  ambitious  ?  Was 
she  in  love  ?  No  one  but  Lady  Rose  knew. 
She  remained  unmarried  till  she  was  three 
or  four  and  twenty ;  then  one  fine  morning 
married  poor  young  Golightly  of  the  Blues, 
and  separated  from  him  in  six  months.  In 
ten  words,  there  is  Lady  Rose's  history." 

"  Is  she  thought  pretty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  tastes  differ,"  says  the  old  colonel, 
too  well  informed  to  praise  one  woman  to 
another.  "  She  is  before  you,  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald.    What  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  one  woman  can  ever  judge 
of  another.  It  is  what  I  should  call  a 
washed-out  face.  Hair,  complexion,  eyes, 
all  the  same  color." 

"The  Beaudeserts  are  all  like  that  Some 
people  admire  the  style.  To  me  bright  col- 
oring is  the  first  beauty  a  woman  can  pos- 
sess." 

"  And  why  doesn't  she  live  with  her  hus- 
band— Lady  Rose,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  question,  why  ?  Golight- 
ly's  friends  say  one  thing ;  Lady  Rose's  an- 
other. For  my  part,"  adds  the  colonel, 
"  I  can  never  believe,  in  any  of  these  sad 
stories,  that  the  fault  is  on  the  lady's 
side." 

"And  I,"  says  Jane,  "believe  that,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is.  But 
perhaps,  Colonel  Mauleverer,  you  speak  as 
a  bachelor?" 

"  Alas,  Mrs.  Theobald,  I  do !  Mine  is  an 
untoward  fate.  I  roam  in  search  of  domes- 
tic blessedness  round  the  world,  and  when- 
ever I  meet  a  woman  I  conld  like  well 
enough  to  live  and  die  with,  I  am  certain  to 
discover  that  she  makes  Some  other  fellow's 
happiness  already." 

"  How  touching  I  You  are  quite  positive, 
I  suppose,  that  all  these  appropriated  angels 
would  charm  you  equally  if  they  were 
free?" 

This  interesting  conversation  has  brought 
them  close  beside  the  chief  refreshment 
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stall ;  and  Jane  is  enabled  to  inspect  at  first 
hand  the  charming  little  woman  with  whom, 
according  to  Colonel  Mauleverer,  she  would 
be  sore  to  get  on  so  capitally  I 

Lady  Rose  Golightly  is  decidedly  not  a 
pretty  woman,  and  yet  she  is  more  than  a 
pretty  woman.  She  has  the  gift  of  fascina- 
tion. Wherein  does  this  fiisdnation  lie? 
You  will  find  no  two  people  give  you  the 
same  answer  to  that  question.  A  small 
hand  and  foot,  a  short  upper  lip ;  quantities 
of  flaxen  Bond  street  hair.  These  exhaust 
the  catalogue  of  charms  Lady  Rose's  great- 
est admirers  are  able  to  make  out  for  her. 
And,  against  these,  what  defects  !  A  com- 
plexion marred  by  a  dosen  London  seasons, 
whose  ravages  no  art  can  hide ;  over-promi- 
nent gray  eyes,  from  which  neither  stimu- 
lants nor  belladonna  can  dispel  the  weari- 
ness; a  figure — ^butn9:  I  stop.  Lady  Rose 
is  £iscinating.  No  one  in  the  world,  or  at 
least  in  Chalkshire,  denies  that.  ('*  Though, 
if  she  were  not  a  duke's  daughter,  my  dear 
madam,  we  should  see  how  much  of  the 
£udnatioB  is  genuiml**)  At  this  present 
moment,  pretty  girls,  nice  girls,  girls  in  their 
first  firesh  bloom,  left  neglected ;  Lady  Rose, 
in  her  draggled  green  and  white  muslin — she 
wears  out  her  old  dresses  down  in  the  coun- 
try— and  with  the  sun  lighting  up  every  im- 
perfection of  her  fiided  foce,  is  surrounded. 

She  accords  to  Jane  a  single  cold  look  out 
of  half-closed  eyelids;  nods  and  gives  a 
pleasant "  How  d'ye  do  ?'*  to  Colonel  Mau- 
leverer. Then  suddenly  she  sees  Captain 
Brabazon  and  Mr.  Theobald ;  and  in  a  sec- 
ond a  curiously  vivid  flush  of  color  has  risen 
over  Lady  Rose  Golightly's  cheeks. 

<*  Will  you  come  and  have  a  turn  with  me. 
Captain  Brabazon?"  little  Brabazon  hav- 
ing manfully  passed  through  the  competi- 
tive crowd  and  reached  her  side.  "Oh, 
yes,  I've  done  my  strawberries — till  I  be- 
gin another  plate.  Meantime  I  want  to  ask 
you  something." 

She  puts  up  her  parasol  and  goes  forth 
abruptly  into  the  blazing  sunshine,  Captain 
Brabazon,  envied  by  everybody,  accompa- 
nying her.  ''Who  are  these  new  people 
that  yon  and  Colonel  Mauleverer  are  walk- 
ing about  with  ?  " 

*'  They  are  remarkably  nice  people,"  an- 
swers Brabazon,  not  feeling  very  sure  what 
ground  he  stands  on.  "I  knew  them  first 
at  Kms,  afterward  in  Paris.  They  are  as 
nice  people  as  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  and—  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  sore  of  all  that    Their  name 


**  Theobald.  He  tells  me  he  has  just  come 
into  a  littie  property  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  place  itself  is  called  Theobalds.  In- 
herits it  from  a  cousin  who  meant  to  cut 
him  ofi^  but  hadn't  time.  Apoplexy.  Codi- 
cil not  signed.  Old  will  torn  up.  Heir  at 
law  I    Quite  a  romantic  story." 

"And  the"— Lady  Rose  looks  straight 
away  before  her  as  ^he  asks  this — "the 
young  person  in  the  extremely  brilliant  silk 
is— Mrs.  Theobald?" 

"  Mrs.  Theobald  is  the  lady  who  has  been 
walking  with  the  coloneL" 

"  Who  was  she,  do  you  know  ?  " 

Captain  Brabazon  believes,  fi-om  internal 
evidence  only,  that  Mrs.  Theobald  was 
something  connected  with  the  stage  ;  may 
be  wrong,  but  believes  it  was  something  of 
the  kind ;  still 

"  You  are  right,  I'm  sure,"  interrupts  Lady 
Rose  Gol ightiy.  "  She  has  the  indescribable 
look  all  those  people  have,  and  indeed  I  re* 
member  hearing  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Theo- 
bald had  made  some  unfortunate  marriage. 
I  knew  Francis  Theobald  very  well,  in  town, 
a  good  many  years  ago"— ^he  volunteers 
the  statement  in  answer  to  Captain  Braba* 
zon's  look  of  inquiry — "  and  of  course  I  rec- 
ognized him  just  now.  But  I  thought  it 
wise  to  make  a  few  domestic  inquiries  be- 
fore renewing  the  acquaintance.  So  they 
have  come  to  live  in  this  neighborhood,  have 
they  ?  A  pleasant  acquisition  to  the  Chalk- 
shire society." 

"Very,"  says  Captain  Brabazon  senten- 
tiously.  Five  minutes'  conversation  with 
Theobald  have  sufficed  to  make  him  doubt 
as  to  whether  Chalkshire  society  and  his 
fiiends  the  Theobalds  will  get  on  or  not 

"  I  think  I  may  as  well  ask  Mr.  Theobald 
to  join  our  party  to-morrow.  Anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  fiice  is  pleasant  in  Chalk- 
shire. One  could  ask  him  to  dinner  with- 
out his  wife,  surely  ?  " 

"One  might  ask  him,"  returns  Captain 
Brabazon  with  emphasis.  He  has  an  im- 
mense admiration  for  Jane,  and  would  do 
and  say  much  to  have  the  chance  of  taking 
her  in  to  dinner. 

"  But  you  don't  think  he  would  accept 
Do  you  mean  that" 

"  Well,  Theobald  is  a  queer  compound. 
The  veriest  Bohemian  that  ever  lived  in 
many  things,  and  yet  punctilious,  punctilious 
to  a  £iult  on  some  points.  You  must  allow, 
Lady  Rose,  it  would  look  rather  like  a 
slight  to  his  wife  to  leave  her  out  in  a  first 
invitation  ?  " 
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**  A  first  invitation  ! "  For  an  instant 
the  corners  of  Lady  Rose's  lips  quiver.  **  I 
thought  I  told  you  I  knew  Francis  Theo- 
bald well  in  old  days  i  However,  in  one 
sense  you  are  right  This  is  my  first  invita- 
tion to  him  as  a  married  man,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  as  well  to  ask  her  too.  Only 
mind,"  she  adds,  after  a  few  minutes*  pause, 
**  mind  one  thing,  Captain  Brabazon :  I  shall 
look  to  you  to  take  Mrs.  Theobald  com- 
pletely off  my  hands,  if  I  do  ask  her.  You 
fully  understand  that  ?  " 

Captain  Brabazon  accepts  the  charge  with 
rather  suspicious  readiness,  and  Lady  Rose 
retraces  her  steps  toward  the  refireshment 
tent  The  Theobalds  are  still  there ;  Jane 
eating  ice  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  the 
same  courtiers  who  five  minutes  before  were 
fighting  to  hold  Lady  Rose's  parasol  or 
hand  her  a  teaspoon ;  Theobald  in  a  comer 
discussing  with  the  colonel  the  advisability 
of  getting  up  a  little  loo  as  an  enlivenment 
to  the  dulness  of  the  barracks  at  Lidling- 
ton. 

He  is  the  handsomest  man  present,  the 
only  man  worth  looking  at  in  all  this  dreary 
provincial  crowd.  Lady  Rose  thinks,  prompt- 
ly. Her  heart  gives  a  thump— as  loudly  as 
can  be  expected  of  a  heart  that  has  thumped 
so  many  years,  and  for  so  many  different 
objects.  She  remembers  her  of  a  time,  long 
distant,  when  a  certain  little  romance  was 
being  enacted  in  her  life  with  a  certain  per- 
son for  hero.  Could  those  love-lit  days  but 
come  again !  Nay,  could  but  a  single 
gleam  of  the  old  divine  refractions  light  up 
the  prose  of  her  disillusioned,  fast-waning 
youth!  Lady  Rose  walks  straight  up  to, 
Theobald,  the  crowd  dividing  for  her  on 
either  side;  but  when  she  reaches  him 
stands  dumb — Lady  Rose  Golightly  dumb, 
shy,  and  with  a  blush  like  a  girl's  upon  her 
sallow  cheek. 

"I  never,  myself,  care  for  more  than 
five,"  says  Theobald's  voice — ^it  seems  to 
come  to  her  from  the  other  side  the  grave — 
"unless,  of  course,  you  have  Irish  loo; 
then " 

The  importance  of  the  subject  brings  Mr. 
Theobald's  glass  into  his  eye,  and  by 
chance  Lady  Rose  Golightly  comes  within 
its  focus.  She  says,  "How  d'ye  do,  Mr. 
Theobald  ?  "  in  a  voice  admirably  divested  of 
all  emotion.  She  gives  her  hand;  they 
make  one  or  two  commonplace  remarks 
like  people  who  parted  from  each  other  yes- 
terday. Then  each  stands  silent,  looking 
into  the  other's  face,  and  Colonel  Mauleverer 
opportunely   begins   asking   Lady  Rose's 


opinion  about  the  waltzes  that  have  just 
been  played,  and  the  name  that  has  been 
proposed  for  them. 

Lady  Rose,  who  has  not  listened  to  a  bar, 
pronounces  the  waltzes  a  complete  success. 
If  they  may  be  called  by  her  name  ?  Why, 
it  would  be  only  too  great  a  flattery  to  her. 
She  will  tell  Herr  Bergmann  so,  hersel£ 
And  over  Lady  Rose  Golightly  trips  to  the 
German  bandmaster,  who  takes  his  hat 
off  to  the  ground,  and  blushes  all  over  his 
bald  Teutonic  forehead  with  delight  at  this 
public  tribute  paid  to  his  genius  by  the 
great  lady  of  the  neighborhood.  Then  she 
comes  back  to  Theobald,  and  the  colonel, 
divining  perhaps  that  he  is  not  wanted  just 
at  present,  disappears. 

"  You  find  me  very  much  changed,  Mr. 
Theobald  ?  Should  you  have  known  me,  I 
wonder,  if  I  had  not  spoken  first  ?  " 

"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere, 
and  under  any  circumstances.  I  see  no 
change  in  you.  Lady  Rose." 

Except  that  she  has  grown  yellow  and 
thin,  and  half  a  century  older.  When  will 
men  learn  to  speak  the  truth  to  women, 
and  how  much  will  women  value  the  truth 
when  they  do  speak  it  ? 

"  It  seems  odd  that  you  and  I  should 
meet  like  this !  What  became  of  you,"  she 
turns  her  eyes  away  from  his,  "after  the 
Cameron's  ball  ?  That  must  be  six,  seven— 
yes,  indeed,  it  is  seven  years  ago  this  month. 
It  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  June.  I  never 
saw  you  to  speak  to,  since." 

"  Lady  Cameron's  was  the  last  London 
party  to  which  I  ever  went,"  Theobald  an- 
swers quietly.  "  From  that  day  on  I  dropped 
as  completely  as  though  I  had  never  had  a 
place  there  from  the  world  and  everything 
belonging  to  it" 

"From  one  section  of  the  world,  you 
mean.  You  have  managed  to  exist  in  a 
different  one,  it  seems." 

"  Yes,  I  have  managed  to  exist  So  have 
you.  Lady  Rose." 

There  is,  or  Lady  Rose  imagines  there 
to  be,  a  shade  of  reproach  in  Theobald's 
voice.  And  all  her  woman's  heart  returns 
to  him  more  and  more.  Alas,  if  Lady  Rose 
but  knew  how  happy  a  man  Theobald's 
actress- wife  had  made  him  !  "  We  spend 
our  lives,  most  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Theobald,  in  making  mistakes  and  repent- 
ing of  them  afterwards." 

"In  repenting— sometimes  in  repairing 
them,  may  we  not  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Oh,  there  are  mistakes  that  never  can 
be  repaired,"  says  Lady  Rose  Golightly,  in 
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the  tone  of  subdued  pathos  she  always  em- 
ploys when  she  has  occasion  to  speak  of 
her  own  marriage.  •*  But  what  am  I  think- 
ing of  all  this  time,"  she  goes  on,  **  not  to 
ask  about  your  wife?  Mrs.  Theobald  is 
here,  I  know.  Captain  Brabazon  pointed 
her  but  to  me,  and  I  think  her  charming. 
Will  you  introduce  us,  please  ? " 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald, the  unvisited,  the  adventuress,  is 
brought  up  by  her  husband,  the  whole 
society  of  lidlington  looking  on,  and  intro- 
duced to  Lady  Rose  Golightly. 

The  whole  society  of  Lidlington  has  more 
to  see  yet  Lady  Rose  is  not  a  woman  of 
half  measures.  For  good  or  for  evil,  what- 
ever she  does,  she  does  thoroughly.  She 
has  renewed  her  friendship  with  Francis 
Theobald,  has  discovered  at  the  end  of 
three  minutes  that  her  feeling  for  him  is — 
pretty  much  what  it  always  wa.s  and  for  his 
sake  resolves  to  behave  well  (Lady  Rose's 
doctrines  on  this  point  of  "behaving  well " 
are  somewhat  broad)  to  his  wife. 

^  Shall  we  take  a  turn  round  the  gardens, 
Mrs.  Theobald?"  she  asks  Jane  presently. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  noticed  the 
azaleas  ?  They  really  are  beautiful.  There 
is  one  plant  from  my  own  garden  that  I  am 
conceited  about,  if  you  will  let  me  show  it 
to  you." 

And  then,  full  in  £Eice  of  everybody,  Mrs. 
Crosbie  and  Miss  Marsland  included,  '*  the 
young  person  in  the  extremely  brilliant 
silk,"  and  Lady  Rose  in  her  dirty  green-and- 
white  muslin,  walk  forth  into  the  sunshine 
together,  friuids. 

Lady  Rose  is  all  sweetness  and  conde- 
scension; Mrs.  Theobald  is  shy  and  does 
not  warm  readily  into  talk.  She  is  perfect- 
ly igrnorant  of  great  ladies  and  of  their  attri- 
butes, and  is  not  sure  whether  she  ought  to 
say  '*  my  lady  "  sometimes  or  not ;  and  be- 
sides, it  is  such  a  very  new  sensation  to  Jane, 
this  of  being  patronized!  Lady  Rose 
thinks  her  a  fool,  one  of  those  brainless 
dolls  men  do  marry  for  the  sake  of  their 
pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  and  pities  Theo- 
bald more  and  more. 

**  This  is  the  azalea  I  spoke  o£  But  per- 
haps you  don't  care  for  such  things  ?  I  am 
foolish  about  flowers.  I  am  obliged  to 
create  interests  to  fill  up  my  life.  You  have 
children,  I  think?'* 

"  I  have  one  child,"  answers  Jane.  "  A 
little  daughter  of  three." 

"  Ah,  that  must  be  a  great  resource,  I  am 
sore.    Don't  you  find  it  so  ?  " 
Jane  is   silent    She  has  never  looked 


upon  Blossy  in  the  light  of  "  its "  being  a 
resource  against  ennui  I 

"Sometimes  I  have  thought  a  child 
would  have  made  me  happier  ;  but  really 
one  cannot  tell  I  £uicy  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  with  children  when 
they  are  ill,  and  anxiety  kills  me.  I  have 
such  wretched  nerves.  Still,  one  wants 
something  to  interest  one,  and  nothing  does 
interest  one,  Mrs.  Theobald,  does  it  ?  '* 

Jane  answers  rather  stupidly,  "She  is 
sure  she  doesn't  know,"  and  Lady  Rose 
goes  on :  "What  one  wants,  of  course,  is 
constant  excitement — if  excitement  would 
only  last !  I  was  a  little  amused  at  Hurl- 
ingham  last  season,  just  while  it  was  new. 
Then  I  got  sick  of  it  Every  one  shoots  so 
well,  and  the  pigeons  die  so  monotonously. 
You  like  a  pigeon  match  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  be  at  such  a  cruel  thing  if  I 
was  shot  for  it  myself! "  cries  Jane  with 
warmth. 

"  Ah — tender-hearted.  I  have  heard  some 
people  are  like  that  I  don't  know  at  first 
that  I  quite  liked  seeing  the  poor  little 
wretches  tumble  over,  but  I  got  used  to  it 
I  get  used  so  soon  to  everything,  good  and 
bad  alike.  Even  the  opera  doesn't  please 
me  as  it  once  did.  You  are  fond  of  music  ? 
You  play  and  sing  ?  Na  Then  you  draw 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  I  do  nothing,"  answers  Jane.  "  I 
haven't  an  accomplishment  belonging  to  me, 
except  the  one  I  learned  in  my  piofession 
when  I  was  a  giri,  dancing." 

"  And  that,  of  course,  you  do  to  perfect 
tion.  I  only  wish  I  did  one  thing  well,  in- 
stead of  everything  badly.  But  I  have 
never  had  time  for  real  application.  Now 
would  you  like  to  see  the  calceolarias  ?  " 

Not  a  solitary  idea  have  they  in  common, 
these  two  young  women  who  are  destined 
to  be  placed  in  such  curious  juxtaposition 
or  rivalry.  By  the  time  they  have  got 
through  the  calceolarias,  they  are  reduced 
to  monosyllables ;  by  the  time  they  find  them- 
selves, with  relief,  at  the  refreshment  tent 
again,  are  silent 

"  Thank  Heaven,  that  duty  is  over,"  thinks 
Lady  Rose,  as  Theobald  and  Captain  Bra- 
bazon come  forward  to  meet  them.  "I 
need  never  say  as  much  to  her  again  while 
I  live.     Now  for  the  reward." 

And,  conscious  of  her  own  rectitude  in 
having  behaved  well  to  Theobald's  wife, 
away  Lady  Rose  Golightly  walks  with  Theo- 
bald himself  to  the  shadiest,  most  seques- 
tered portions  of  the  Lidlington  nursery  gar- 
densy  and  is  seen  n6  more. 
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THERE  is  nothing  much  more  curious 
or  interesting  to  observe  than  the 
change  which  occasionally  takes  place  in  per- 
sons in  passing  from  extreme  youth  to  matu- 
rity. Often  an  excessively  pronounced  type 
will  suddenly  be  effaced,  and  another  aspect 
and  individuality  be  as  suddenly  assumed, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  beholders. 
Of  course  these  transformations  are  more 
common  among  women  than  men,  the  softer 
sex  lending  itself  more  readily  to  the  shap- 
ing hands  of  Destiny,  who  out  of  a  very 
ordinary  clay  teapot  will  sometimes  fashion 
a  graceful  vase,  and  occasionally  the  reverse. 

Thus  I  remember  in  my  youth  a  very 
dreain  of  loveliness  in  the  shape  of  a  poetic 
dark-eyed  school-girl  of  sixteen,  whose 
classic  features  and  rose-leaf  complexion. 
Joined  to  a  romantic  temperament  and  a 
bewitchingly  tender  expression,  promised 
for  her  a  womanhood  of  beauty  and  a  future 
all  rose-color  and  romance.  Alas !  Destiny 
dashed  the  vase  upon  his  wheel  and  changed 
the  plastic  day  to  a  butter-boat  A  fat,  in- 
dolent old  maid  has  replaced  the  soft-eyed 
houri  of  fourteen  years  aga 

But  the  oddest  transformation  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  one  of  the  most  complete,  was 
the  change  which  took  place  in  my  heroine, 
Caroline  Willis.  When  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen she  married  Mark  Lansing  and  went 
abroad,  she  was  a  wiry,  black-eyed  Yankee 
girl,  sharp  and  quick  in  her  movements,  un- 
commonly wide-awake  in  her  disposition,  and 
pretty  only  with  that  beauU  du  diabli  which 
Heaven  or  its  opposite  seldom  fails  to  be- 
stow upon  American  girls  in  their  teens. 

She  came  back  twelve  years  later  (her 
husband  had  been  consul  at  Beyrout,  or 
Damascus,  or  Cairo,  or  some  odd  out-of-the- 
way  Eastern  place,  for  some  years,  afler 
which,  on  his  inheriting  a  large  fortune,  they 
had  travelled  through  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe)  a  beauty,  a  coquette,  and 
something  more — a  woman  with  a  style; 

Now,  the  defect  in  most  American  belles 
is  their  lack  of  originality.  They  are  all, 
according  to  their  beauty,  grace,  and  svelte 
figures,  or  their  lack  of  these  qualities, 
copies  more  or  less  effective  of  that  wonder- 
ful original,  more  copied  than  the  Beatrice 
Cenci  or/ the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  the  bom 
Parisienne.    But  lina  Lansing  had  studied 


herself  thoroughly  and  understood  all  her 
own  best  points,  and  how  to  make  the  roost 
of  them.  In  growing  handsome  she  had 
grown  stout,  and  as  she  had  never  been  very 
tall,  and  had  moreover  intensely  black  hair, 
she  had  recognized  the  impossibility  of  doing 
the  Parisian  type  in  an  effective  manner,  in- 
volving as  the  effort  would  the  assumption 
of  a  puffed,  looped  mass  of  elaborate  gar- 
ments, very  trying  to  her  figure,  and  a  friz- 
zing of  her  raven  locks  which  would  wholly 
obliterate  their  silken  lustre,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  kinky  worsted-like  wooliness  of 
a  feminine  darkey  coiffure.  So  she  looked 
in  the  glass,  and  having  decided  that  her 
physical  peculiarities  fitted  her  for  the  rtU 
of  an  Eastern  houri  or  a  classic  statue,  she 
proceeded  to  costume  herself  for  the  part  as 
nearly  as  a  conventional  adherence  to  the 
reigning  £uhions  would  permit 

She  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  woman  below 
the  average  height  Her  figure  was  full 
and  rounded,  and  if  her  embonpoint  had  de- 
prived her  of  the  advantage  of  a  slender 
waist,  it  had  filled  out  and  smoothed  over 
her  arms  and  shoulders,  till  in  statuesque 
perfection  they  equalled  the  marble  imagery 
which  they  rivalled  in  whiteness.  Her 
features  were  in  no  way  remarkable,  except 
her  brow  and  eyes.  The  first  was  low, 
broad,  and  white,  the  latter  laryt,  black, 
and  languishing,  with  hidden  firafr  Iflowiiig 
in  their  langruid  depths.  Her  ^aim  was  of 
that  sheeny  bluish  bfaidc  at  once  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  seldom  seen ;  and  her  complex- 
ion was  of  that  wonderful  cream-white,  the 
satin-smooth,  snow-pure  texture  of  a  camel- 
lia leaf,  which  is  equally  charming  and 
equally  rare.  She  had  the  prettiest  hands 
and  fieet  in  the  world.  And  add  to  all  this  a 
slow  sinuous  style  of  gesture  and  motion, 
a  sort  of  gliding  languid  grace,  which  im- 
pressed the  gazer  with  a  sense  of  repose^ 
and  you  have  her  picture  complete  as 
words  can  paint  it 

She  always  got  herself  cp  hi  a  wonder- 
fully effective  style.  Her  garments  were 
never  ordinary  clothes,  but  Eastern  or  an- 
tique drapery,  though  shaped  perchance 
somewhat  like  the  garb  of  other  women, with 
basques  and  flowing  sleeves,  and  pliss^  and 
sashes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  But  she 
always  chose  soft  heavy  miMdals,  witbom 
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Stiffness  or  rustle :  rich  lustreless  silks,  del- 
icate crSpc  de  Chine,  or,  better  still,  the 
veritable  Canton  crape,  soft  India  muslins, 
and  always  India   shawls    of  marvellous 
beauty  and  fineness,  some  richly  wrought 
with  gold  and  silver,  others  glowing  with 
the  dusk  yet  delicate  hues  which  only  a  real 
Cashmere  shawl  ever   possesses.      These 
shawls  she  had  selected  with  infinite  taste 
and  extreme  care,  always  avoiding  all  those 
glowing  Magenta  and  raw  green  hues  that 
sometimes  mar  the  effectiveness  of  the  bor- 
dering. And  in  her  soft  flowing  robes,  unde- 
formed  by  crinoline,  which  she  never -wore, 
and  with  one  of  these  splendid  shawls  draped 
carelessly  around  her,  her  black  hair  braided 
with  gold  coins,  and  her  wondrous  great 
eyes  looking  intoxication  fi'om  beneath  their 
heavy  lashes,  she  was  a  woman  for  an  artist 
to  study  and  for  a  sensible  man  to  avoid. 
For  Lina  Lansing  wa^  a  practised  flirt,  ac- 
complished, pitiless,  and  dangerous.    Flirt- 
ing was  the  business  of  her  life,  the  sole  be- 
loved occupation  of  her  days.    Her  children 
to  her  were  nuisances,  her  husband  a  bore 
and  a  money-bag.    She  loved  to  make  men 
fiiU  in  love  with  her,  to  practise  love-making 
with  them  till  the  process  bordered  upon 
impropriety,  and  then  to  suddenly  recede, 
leaving  the  poor  landed  fish  gasping  on  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  firom  which  she  had  so 
adroitly  recoBed.    And  then  ^itait  h  recom- 
wuncer. 

And  yet,  withal,  she  was  not  what  may  be 
called  a  brilliant  woman.  I  doubt  if  she 
ever  made  a  remark  in  her  life  w^ch  would 
bear  quotatioa  But  she  possessed  that  rare  > 
and  potent  charm,  a  silvery  flute-toned  voice  ; 
and  listening  to  the  subtle  sweetness  of  those 
tones  of  1iqirf4  melody  while  gazing  into  the 
velvet  softness  of  those  languid  eyes,  what 
man  tfoold  pause  to  criticise  words  so  spoken 
and  emphasized  by  Mdi  glances  ?  Women 
did,  and  were  pitile^y  severe  towards  some 
of  Mrs.  Lansing's  litll«  mistakes,  such  as 
when  she  lamented  never  having  heard  Ris- 
tori,  "  she  was  told  he  was  such  a  splendid 
singer,"  or  when  she  remarked  that  "  her  fa- 
vorites among  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
« Richelieu »  and  •  William  TelL' "  But  her 
^miliar  demon,  skilled  though  he  might  be 
where  men  were  amcemed,  lost  all  power 
when  confi-onted  with  one  of  her  own  sex. 

I  have  seen  womeirat  desperate  in  flirta- 
tion and  as  practised  in  coquetry  as  she, 
who,  striving  for  universal  dominion  pr  wise 
in  their  day  and  generation,  strove  as  hard 
for  popular^  with  tbdr  own  sex  as  they 


ever  did  for  empire  over  the  other.  Such 
women  seldom  strive  in  vain,  for  the  grace- 
ful attentions  they  are  wont  to  pay  to 
starched  dowagers,  stiff  old  maids,  and  se- 
verely proper  matrons  constitute  a  tacit 
homage  too  novel  and  too  flattering  to  be 
resisted.  Many  a  fa&X  beauty  has  found 
safety  for  her  imperilled  reputation  in  the 
phalanx  of  female  defenders  with  which  she 
had  taken  care  to  surround  herself  in  the 
brightest  days  of  her  sodal  success.  But 
Mrs.  Lansing  was  too  indolent,  too  insou' 
ciantey  too  selfish  to  take  the  trouble. 
She  despised  her  own  sex,  and  scrupled  not 
to  let  them  see  it  Women  were  useful  to 
her  as  givers  of  entertainments  at  which  she 
could  shine,  but  to  all  other  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  were  simply  in  her  way.  And 
they  returned  her  aversion  with  interest 
Not  that  they  did  not  pet,  and  flatter,  and 
caress  her  in  every  possible  way,  loading 
her  with  invitations  and  thronging  her  house 
on  ball  nights  and  reception  days;  but  as 
soon  as  her  back  was  turned  they  abused 
her  heartily,  ^ow  such  conduct  was  not 
wholly  indefensible  on  their  part  Socially 
speaking,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  adorning  a 
ball-room  or  a  dinner-table,  or  making  a 
season  at  Newport  attractive,  Mrs.  Lansing 
was  a  jewel  of  price,  a  treasure  to  be  sought 
for  and  obtained  at  any  cost ;  but  morally 
and  mentally  she  was  anything  but  a  pre- 
cious boon,  particularly  to  women  with 
handsome  husbands,  flirtatious  brothers,  or 
young,  susceptible  sons. 

So  it  happened,  one  or  two  summers  ago, 
that  Mrs.  Lansing  was  quite  puzzled  as  to 
which  of  three  equally  eligible  invitations 
for  the  Newport  season  she  should  accept 
Three  ladies  of  equally  elevated  social  posi- 
tion and  corresponding  wealth — three  villas 
of  equal  beauty;  no  wonder  that  the  fair 
dame  was  tormented  by  such  an  embarras 
(U  richessts.  Finally  Mrs.  Richard  Dare  was 
the  happy  individual  who  was  honored  by 
Mrs.  Lansing's  preference,  her  choice  hav- 
ing fallen  there  because  attached  to  Mrs. 
Dare's  villa  was  a  conservatory,  furnished 
with  seats  and  filled  with  tropical  plants, 
wherein  Mrs.  Lansing  knew  she  could  y^r/ 
tableau  with  woifderfiil  effect  She  always 
studied  accessories  with  a  marvellously  keen 
eye,  and,  unlike  Pauline  Borghese — who 
spoiled  the  effect  of  a  pale-green  dress  by 
wearing  it  in  a  room  hung  and  furnished 
with  sky-blue— she  never  permitted  her  dra- 
peries and  background  to  *'  swear  at  each 
other,"  to  borrow  once  more  a  phrase  fix>m 
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the  French.  It  is  astonishing  how,  in  de- 
scribing such  women,  one's  pen  runs  natu- 
rally into  French  idioms  and  phrases. 
Since  I  undertook  to  describe  Lina  Lansing 
I  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  Ouida's  thirst  for 
the  well  of  Parisian  and  undefiled  French 
speech. 

When  Mrs.  Lansing  arrived  at  Newport 
late  in  July,  she  found  things  m  a  state  of 
deplorable  dulness.  An  unusually  hot 
spell  of  weather  had  quenched  the  ardor  of 
the  fashionable  set  for  gayety,  and  they  in- 
dulged in  the  sole  and  languid  pastime  of 
taking  drives  in  a  sleepy  kind  of  way,  as  if 
even  reclining  in  an  open  carriage  was  an 
exhausting  exertion  with  the  thermometer  at 
92  degrees  in  the  shade.  Mrs.  Lansing  was 
nearly  driven  to  desperation  before  she  had 
been  Mrs.  Dare's  guest  for  three  days. 
There  was  not  an  available  man  in  the 
house ;  a  quiet  set  of  old  bachelors  and  el- 
derly married  men,  who  rather  disapproved 
of  her  languishing  glances  and  djicolleti 
dresses,  were  the  only  male  creatures 
among  her  fellow  guests ;  and  the  ladies,  as 
was  usual  with  her,  "didn't  count,"  as  the 
children  say.  It  was  really  a  trial  to  waste 
Valenciennes-trimmed  muslins  and  gold- 
spotted  tulle  on  such  a  set,  and  yet  she  Knew 
herself  too  well  ever  to  slight  her  toilet. 
She  could  not  afford  to  be  careless  in  her 
dress  even  before  people  she  despised.  She 
hinted  to  her  husband  of  a  flight  to  gayer 
scenes  and  more  congenial  society,  but  Mark 
Lansing  could  be  stubborn  on  occasion. 
He  liked  Mr.  Dare,  was  very  comfortable, 
and  he  had  come  to  Newport  for  a  month, 
and  at  Newport  he  meant  to  stay.  So  in 
sheer  desperation  Mrs.  Lansing  looked 
around  for  some  small  affair,  just  to  keep  her 
hand  in  and  to  hinder  her  from  dying  of 
ennui. 

Now,  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Dare  villa  stood  a  pretty  little  cottage 
tenanted  by  a  young  couple  of  the  name  of 
Templeton.  It  had  been  an  early  marriage 
and  a  love  match,  the  union  of  Bernard 
Templeton  and  Gertrude  Clive,  and  during 
five  years  of  matrimony  no  cloud  had  ever 
come  to  dim  the  brightnes|  of  their  married 
life.  Perhaps  that  brightness  had  faded  a 
little ;  at  all  events,  it  did  not  seem  quite  so 
fresh  and  glowing  as  when  the  boy-bride- 
groom had  first  brought  his  girl-wife  to  their 
summer  home  at  Newport  They  were  very 
fond  of  each  other,  it  is  true,  but  they  were 
not  much  together.  Gertrude  Templeton 
was  one  of  those  quiet,  domestic  women 


who  look  upon  balls  and  parties  as  sins 
against  the  code  of  maternal  religion,  and  in 
her  devotion  to  her  two  pretty  children  she 
forgot  that  her  husband  needed  also  a  little 
attention  and  guidance.  There  was  not  a 
particle  of  either  evil  or  guile  in  Bernard 
Templeton's  fiank,  genial  nature ;  but  he  was 
fond  of  society,  being  of  a  gay,  lively  tem- 
perament, and  very  sociable  and  agreeable 
as  well.  He  would  have  been  charmed 
to  take  his  wife  everywhere  with  him, 
but  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  Trudie  and 
Bemie  for  a  single  evening,  even  in  charge 
of  the  old  nurse  who  had  watched  over  her 
own  infancy ;  and  as  to  going  with  him  to 
morning  receptions  and  visits,  how  could  she 
do  so  when  there  was  so  much  sewing  to  be 
done  for  the  children,  wonderful  little  tucked 
and  embroidered  garments  that  her  very 
excellent  seamstress  could  never  have 
achieved  ?  So  she  sat  at  home  and  felt  vir- 
tuous, while  her  young  husband  insensibly 
got  into  the  habit  of  accepting  invitations 
and  paying  calls  without  her.  He  loved  his 
wife  and  was  fond  of  his  children,  but -he  was 
young  and  lively  and  of  a  social  nature,  and 
so  their  lives  drifted  insensibly  apart 

To  do  Gertrude  Templeton  justice,  it 
must  be  said  that  she  never  realized  what 
mischief  this  persistent  ignoring  of  her 
husband's  tastes  and  wishes  might  do.  She 
was  a  true-hearted,  noble  woman;  but 
having  been  bred  in  a  household  of  strict 
practices  and  narrow  views,  and  being, 
as  I  have  before  said,  of  a  quiet,  do- 
mesric  temperament,  she  had  never  realized 
that  it  might  be  as  plainly  her  duty,  nay, 
more  so,  to  go  to  balls  and  operas  with  her 
husband,  as  to  sit  at  home  with  her  two 
healthy  children,  who  in  nowise  required 
any  special  care  beyond  that  which  old 
Hannah  was  at  hand  to  bestow  on  tfiem. 
And  80  it  chanced  that  one  evening,  a  few 
days  after  Mrs.  Lansing^s  arrival,  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton strolled  into  Mrs.  Dare's  cool,  dim- 
lighted  parlor,  intent  on  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  newly-arrived  and  cele- 
brated belle,  while  his  wife  sat  at  home  in  a 
comfortable  loose  dress  and  slippers,  with 
an  embroidered  cashmere  for  Trudie's  win- 
ter wear  lying  within  reach,  and  Anthony 
Trollopc's  last  novel  open  before  her. 

Mrs.  Lansing  sat  on  a  low  so&  in  the 
conservatory,  with  %  mass  of  broad-leaved 
fan  palms  rising  behind  her  and  forming  a 
background  for  her  beautifully  -  shaped 
head  ;  a  slender  diadem  of  small  diamonds, 
scarce   broader  than   a  thread,  sparkled 
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amid  the  masses  of  her  wavy,  jet-black 
hair;  and  a  dress  of  vaporous  black  tulle, 
starred  with  gold,  floated  around  her  and 
fell  in  soft  fiill  folds  to  the  floor,  half  con- 
cealing the  tiny  feet  in  their  dainty  slip- 
pers of  black  satin.  From  the  black  and 
gold  draperies  of  her  corsage  rose  her 
statue-lovely  snow-white  shoulders  and  her 
stately  throat,  around  which  a  black  velvet 
band  studded  with  diamonds  was  tightly 
clasped.  Over  one  white  shoulder  and  arm 
trailed  an  India  scarf  of  glowing  scarlet,  the 
border  a  gleaming  mass  of  gold  embroidery, 
the  ends  finished  with  a  broad  gold  fringe. 
Half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  her  low 
couch,  with  the  mellow  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp  overhead  ^ling  full  upon  her,  and 
the  moonlight  that  streamed  through  the 
open  side  windows  of  the  conservatory 
touching  gem  and  drapery,  (adr  face  and 
£ital  eyes  with  their  weird  lustre,  the  picture 
thus  presented  was  one  of  artistic  and 
Oriental  beauty. 

'*  Quite  as  effective  as  the  transformation 
scene  in  the  'Black  Crook M"  sneered 
Mrs.  Hauton,  a  rival  belle,  as  she  swept 
past  the  door. 

"Lina  dear,  allow  me  to  present  Mr. 
Templeton  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dare  in  her 
sweetest  tone.  She  had  noticed  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  Mrs.  Lansing,  and  was 
aiudous  to  remove  it,  for  she  expected 
that  lady  to  be  the  star  of  her  Newport 
season,  and  was  fearful  that  she  might 
suddenly  take  her  departure.  So  she  led 
Bernard  Templeton  to  her  as  a  possible 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  coquette's 
vanity. 

Mrs.  Lansing  took  a  mental  inventory  of 
Bernard  Templeton's  qualifications  for  be- 
ing victimized  in  the  space  of  the  first  five 
minutes  of  their  acquaintance.  Young, 
handsome,  devoted  to  his  wife,  not  in  the 
least  d/as^t  here  was  a  delightfully  promising 
subject  for  her  experiments.  So  she  set  to 
woiic  at  once  to  use  her  great  soft  eyes  and 
her  melodious  voice  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  capabilities,  and  with  such  effect 
that  she  really  enjoyed  the  evening  im- 
mensely, and  gave  up  then  and  there  all 
idea  of  trying  to  tease  her  husband  into 
hastening  the  hour  of  their  departure.  It 
was  delightful  fi>r  her  to  see  how  fascinated 
and  interested  Mr.  Templeton  became,  and 
how  anxious  he  was  to  make  engagements 
for  driving  and  dancing;  and  how  reluc- 
tantly he  took  his  departure,  which  was  not 
until  he  had  contrived  to  arrange  for  driv- 


ing Mrs.  Lansing  out  the  next  day  in  a 
wonderful  new  vehicle  he  had  just  pur- 
chased. Mrs.  Lansing  really  revelled  in 
the  idea  of  lighting  a  baleful  flame  in  that 
warm  young  heart,  and  tracing  in  corroding 
lines  her  image  on  that  fresh,  unsullied 
souL  She  had  grown  very  tired  of  her 
train  of  New  York  adorers ;  it  was  rather 
too  much  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond 
with  most  of  them.  And  then,  too,  she 
liked  to  inspire  a  real  passion ;  the  more 
madly  a  man  adored  her  the  better  she  was 
pleased,  though  some  of  these  d(ma  fide 
worshippers  had  more  than  once  proved 
troublesome.  But  then  the  very  sense  of 
danger,  the  spice  of  romance  and  difficulty, 
only  gave  a  keener  zest  to  her  enjoyment 
of  the  little  game  she  had  played  so  often 
and  so  successfiilly.  And  here,  instead  of 
a  blasi  New  Yorker,  hoary  with  many  Ger- 
mans, aged  with  innumerable  flirtations,  was 
this  fresh  bright  nature,  this  unseared  heart, 
to  practise  upon. 

What  a  "good  time,"  as  the  children 
say,  Mrs.  Lansing  had  during  the  following 
fortnight !  How  she  enjoyed  watching  (as 
one  might  enjoy  observing  the  slow  descent 
of  a  doomed  ship  into  the  Maelstrom)  the 
gradual  absorption  of  all  Bernard  Temple- 
ton's  Acuities  in  a  maddening,  absorbing 
passion  for  her ;  how  easily  she  overcame 
his  first  £unt  struggles  against  her  influ- 
ence ;  how  adroitly  she  warded  off  all  de- 
clarations and  scenes  as  long  as  there  was 
any  danger  of  observation  or  discovery! 
At  last  the  day  came  when  she  could  ward 
off  such  a  scene  no  longer ;  when,  in  a  far- 
off  nook  among  the  romantic  rocks  that 
border  the  coast,  Bernard  Templeton  fell 
prostrate  at  Lina  Lansing's  feet,  and  poured 
out  in  wild,  unreasoning  words  all  the  fer- 
vor, the  insanity  of  the  love  that  had  taken 
possession  of  his  soul. 

Well,  it  was  very  nice,  but  it  was  trouble- 
some. It  was  perfectly  delightful  to  see 
him  there,  bowed  with  shame  and  misery, 
consumed  with  a  passion  he  could  no  long- 
er resist  It  was  a  mighty  evidence  of 
her  power,  a  flattering  tribute  to  her  charms, 
but  then  it  was  decidedly  a  bore.  What 
was  she  to  do  with  this  hot-headed  fellow  ? 
His  attentions  and  presents,  the  rides,  bou- 
quets, bonbons,  and  finits  he  offered  at  her 
shrine,  had  all  been  very  welcome ;  and  now 
she  would  have  to  put  a  stop  to  them  and 
get  rid  of  him  somehow. 

Alas !  in  a  few  days  Mrs.  Lansmg  dis- 
covered that  an  adorer  of  this  stamp  is  not 
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so  easily  shaken  oS,  His  behavior  threat- 
ened to  become  outrageously  compromis- 
ing, and  it  required  all  her  art,  her  tact,  her 
long  practice  in  such  matters,  to  prevent 
him  from  such  an  outbreak  of  despair  and 
rage  and  vehement  reproach  as  would  in- 
evitably prove  her  social  destruction.  For 
the  thought  of  returning  his  love  had  never 
for  one  instant  crossed  her  brain.  She  was 
too  coldly  selfish,  too  utterly  heartless  ever 
to  fall  in  love  with  anybody ;  and  besides, 
such  a  man  as  Bernard  Templeton  was 
really  not  at  all  to  her  taste.  Something 
more  of  the  Mephistophelean  type  would 
have  suited  her  much  better ;  but  she  ap- 
preciated thoroughly  her  social  position  as 
the  wife  of  the  rich  Mark  Lansing,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  "  making  a  fool  of 
herself"  as  she  mentally  expressed  it,  about 
any  man'  on  earth.  That  they  should  per- 
form that  process  for  her  sake  was  all  well 
enough,  but  she  declined  to  imitate  them. 
And  here  was  this  hot-headed,  impetuous, 
half-distracted  creature  tormenting  her  very 
life  out  Verily,  retribution  had  overtaken 
her  in  the  very  hour  of  her  triumph.  Most 
heartily  did  she  wish  she  had  never  thrown 
a  firebrand  into  what  had  seemed  an  inno- 
cent structure  enough,  but  which  had  proved 
to  be  a  real  powder  magazine.  He  must 
be  got  rid  of— but  how  ?  If  she  left  New- 
port, he  would  follow  her ;  if  she  stayed  there^ 
he  would  be  certain  to  cause  an  esclandre  by 
his  vehemence  and  lack  of  caution.  She  felt 
half  inclined  to  go  to  Mr.  Lansing,  tell  him 
about  Mr.  Templeton's  in£ituation,  and  beg 
him  to  help  her  out  of  her  dilemma.  But 
she  did  not  exactly  know  in  what  spirit 
Mark  Lansing  might  receive  her  revelations, 
as  he  had  several  times  shown  symptoms  of 
turning  restive  under  the  aggravation  of  his 
wife's  little  amusements,  and  she  therefore 
determined  instead  on  a  plan  which  had 
more  than  once  done  her  good  service  in 
the  past. 

She  was  usually  very  chary  about  writing 
love  letters.  No  one  knew  better  than  her- 
self the  dangers  attendant  upon  too  fi:ee  a  use 
of  pen  and  ink,  and  she  only  resorted  to 
them  under  the  pressure  .of  some  stern 
necessity.  But  Bernard  had  been  torment- 
ing her  with  letters  and  notes  of  all  kinds, 
and  growing  wild  because  she  never  an- 
swered them;  and  so  she  resolved  upon 
keeping  him  quiet  for  a  little  while,  that  is, 
until  she  could  get  time  to  decide  on  some 
more  decisive  ending  for  the  whole  trouble- 
some afiair.    Anything  that  would   keep 


him  quiet  and  give  him  an  opportunity  for 
calming  down  and  regaining  his  reason; 
anything  that  would  get  him  out  of  her  way 
for  a  while. 

Down  therefore  she  sat  and  wrote  two  let- 
ters— ^letters  which  cost  her  much  thought 
and  deliberation.  One  of  these  found  its 
way  that  very  evening  into  Mr.  Templcton's 
hands,  while  the  other  was  locked  up  in  her 
dainty  buhl  travelling  desk,  the  key  of  which 
she  always  kept  about  her,  sometimes  swing* 
ing  to  her  watch  chain,  at  other  times  per- 
du in  the  depths  of  her  pocket ;  she  never 
had  a  dress  made  without  a  pocket  She 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  such  convenient 
receptacles  for  notes  and  little  gifts  ever  to 
be  without  one. 

Bernard  Templeton  took  the  night  boat 
next  evening  for  New  York,  and  on  the  day 
immediately  following  his  departure  a  white« 
fiiced,  haggard-looking  woman,  with  a  lace 
veil  drawn  closely  over  her  features,  demand- 
ed to  see  Mrs.  Lansing.  '*  What  name  ? ''  que- 
ried the  servant  *'  Say  only  a  lady  on  impor- 
tant business,"  was  the  answer.  The  message 
travelled  upwards  to  the  regions  of  bed-cham* 
bers  and  dressing-rooms,  and  a  pert-looking 
French  maid  returned  with  the  reply,  *'  Mrs. 
Lansing  was  dressing  for  a  matinee  dansante 
at  Mrs.  Stannard's,  and  could  not  be  seen." 

"  Tell  her  I  must  see  her.  I  will  wait,  but 
my  business  is  of  the  utmost  importance," 
answered  the  new-comer.  Something  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker  silenced 
even  the  pert  petted  Frenchwoman,  and  she 
went  away  without  saying  anything  more. 

Minutes  passed  and  accumulated  into 
quarters  and  then  into  half  hours,  and  finally 
the  rose- wreathed  Cupids  on  Mrs.  Dare's 
Louis  XV.  clock  looked  down  on  the  second 
passing  of  the  minute  hand  around  the  dial. 
The  stranger  did  not  heed  the  lapse  of  time. 
To  and  ft-o,  like  a  creature  wild  with  agony, 
she  paced  up  and  down  the  elegant  reception 
room,  never  pausing  in  her  restless  walk, 
while  her  clenched  hands  and  sobbing  breath 
betrayed  the  violence  of  her  emotion.  At  last 
the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Lansing,  dressed 
for  conquest,  swept  noiselessly  into  the  room. 
A  dress  of  white  Canton  crape  bordered 
with  heavy  silk  firinge,  and  looped  above  a 
long  full  skirt  of  soft,  thick,  dead-white  silk, 
fell  around  her  in  folds  graceful  as  the  an- 
tique draperies  of  Rachel.  A  bandeau  of 
antique  gold  coins  glittered  around  the  blue^ 
black  silky  coils  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  and 
bracelets,  locket,  and  ear-rings,  all  formed  of 
antique  gold  coins  of  various  sizes  and 
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of  almost  fiibulous  valae,  shone  on  her 
statoe-moulded  arms  and  throat  and  in 
her  small  shell-like  ears.  The  dead  white 
of  her  dress  woald  have  been  ruinous  to  any 
complexion  less  pure  in  tint,  less  perfect  in 
texture  than  was  hers,  the  soft  clinging  folds 
would  have  revealed  every  defect  in  a  thinner 
woman's  form,  but  served  only  to  show  oflf  ev- 
ery grace  and  advantage  of  her  full  rounded 
figure,  and  concealed  every  trace  of  her  some- 
what superabundant  embonpoint  True  to  her 
vocation  for  looking  like  a  picture,  she  had 
studied  a  classic  model  in  composing  her 
costume  that  day,  and  the  result  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

Her  visitor  arose  as  she  entered  and  threw 
aside  her  veil.  The  pale  haggard  features 
and  wild  eyes  thus  revealed  to  Mrs.  Lansing 
checked  the  commonplace  words  of  greeting 
on  her  lips,  and  she  gazed  at  her  visitor  in 
mute  astonishment  Evidently  a  lady  not 
UMooktng,  though  her  hair  was  not  at  all 
well  coiffie^  and  her  black  silk  suit,  though  of 
good  materials,  lacked  style  most  lamentably. 
Who  and  what  was  this  excited-looking 
person?  These  thoughts  coursed  through 
her  mind  as  the  new-comer  drew  forth  a 
letter  from  her  pocket 

"  Oh,  a  begging  call,  doubtless,''  said  Mrs. 
Lansing  to  herself,  scenting  a  sad  case  and 
a  subscription  list  at  once. 

*'  You  are  Mrs.  Lansing — ^Lina  Lansing  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger. 

"  Impertinence  ! "  thought  Mrs.  Lansing. 
"  I  am  Mrs.  Mark  Lansing,"  was  her  answer, 
with  a  slight  emphasis  on  her  husband's 
first  name. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  other,  "  am  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Templeton." 

Mrs.  Lansing's  first  impulse  was  to  smile 
sweetly  and  say,  "  So  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Templeton."  But  her  visitor's  look  and 
manner  betrayed  the  fiict  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  morning  call,  and  a  thrill  of  appre- 
hension shot  coldly  through  her  heart 

"  Last  night,"  continued  Mrs.  Templeton, 
in  a  voice  that  quivered  sadly  in  spite  of  her 
evident  efforts  to  restrain  her  agitation,  ''  my 
husband  left  for  New  York ;  this  morning 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  the  coat  he  had 
thrown  aside  I  found  this  letter.  It  is  not 
signed,  but  the  handwriting  is  peculiar,  and 
I  have  seen  several  notes  in  it  before.  Mrs. 
Lansing,  you  wrote  this  letter.  In  it  you 
consent  to  elope  with  my  husband  and  go  to 
Europe  with  him.  He  has  doubtless  gone 
to  New  York  to  secure  his  state-rooms  for 
the  voyage." 


In  an  iftstant  Lina  Lansing  recovered  her 
self-possession*  and  was  her  cool  ready  self 
once  more. 

"  What  proof  have  you  that  I  wrote  that 
letter  ?  "  she  queried. 

"If  you  deny  the  feet,  I  will  take  it  to 
Mr.  Mark  Lansing,  and  ask  him  if  he  ever 
saw  a  handwriting  resembling  it" 

"  And  suppose  I  confess  that  I  did  write 
it?" 

"  What  matters  your  confession  ?  I  know 
that  you  did.  Oh,  Mrs.  Lansmg,  you  say  that 
you  love  my  husband  passionately  ;  can  you 
without  remorse  determine  to  lure  him  from 
his  home,  his  children,  his  country,  from  me, 
bis  most  unhappy  wife,  whom  he  once  loved, 
and  whom,  God  help  me,  he  loves  no  longer  ? 
Madly  as  you  may  love  him — and  you  must 
love  him  madly  to  consent  to  leave  all  for 
him — I  beseech  you  spare  his  children, 
spare  him,  spare  yourself  from  the  con- 
sequences of  so  dreadfril  a  crime.  You 
have  children ;  you  say  so  in  your  letter. 
Think  of  them,  Uiink  of  leaving  them  worse 
than  motherless  in  this  pitiless  world.  Think 
of  yourself,  of  all  the  brilliancy,  the  wealth, 
the  good  name  you  will  lose  for  the  sake  of 
his  love  alone — ^that  love  that  is  all  the  world 
to  me.  Oh,  if  you  have  a  woman's  heart  you 
win  listen  to  me  !  you  will  not  so  cruelly 
violate  the  commands  of  God — the  laws  of 
man." 

She  was  weeping  now,  hot  bitter  tears 
that  gushed  forth  in  an  uncontrollable  tide. 

Mrs.  Lansing  leaned  back  on  the  sofe, 
cool,  composed,  perfectly  mistress  of  the 
situation. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  she  said,  **  I  never  was 
in  love  with  your  husband,  and  I  never  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  running  off  with  him." 

Mrs.  Templeton  looked  up  in  amaze- 
ment 

"What  then  does  this  letter  mean?" 
she  asked  indignantly.  "Dare  you  deny 
that  you  wrote  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lansing  shrugged  her  white  shoul- 
ders impatiently. 

"  I  will  explain,"  she  said.  "  Your  hus- 
band was  very  polite  and  attentive  to  me 
soon  after  my  arrival  here,  and — ^well,"  she 
added  in  a  candid  tone,  "  I  suppose  we  did 
have  what  may  be  called  quite  an  extensive 
flirtation.  He  chose,  however,  to  fell  really, 
desperately  in  love  with  me,"  she  continued, 
casting  a  glance  of  pretended  commisera- 
tion but  real  triumph  at  the  agonized  figure 
before  her,  "  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him 
without  resorting  to  some  such  desperate 
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neasure.  So  I  sent  him  down  to  New  York 
loping  that  a  few  days*  absence  would  give 
lim  time  for  reflection,  and  I  intended  to 
end  him  word  while  he  was  there  that  I  had 
hanged  my  mind,  after  reflection,  moral 
onsiderations,  and  so  on  ;  and  then  I  hoped 
le  would  become  rational  and  forget  me  ; 
jid  if  you  will  only  take  charge  of  the 
natter,  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged." 

Mrs.  Templeton  dashed  away  her  te^rs. 

"  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  what  you 
lave  said  ! "  she  cried.  "  Bernard  Temple- 
on  is  not  a  man  to  love  in  vain." 

Without  losing  either  her  temper  or  her 
elf- possession,  and  with  a  half  smile  at  the 
(lind  adoration  of  the  unhappy  wife,  Mrs. 
^nsing  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  C^cile  to  bring  me  my  travelling 
iesk,"  she  said  to  the  servant. 

The  desk  was  brought,  a  small  gilded  key 
produced  from  some  hidden  receptacle  amid 
>frs.  Lansing's  snowy  draperies,  and  the 
Iesk  was  opened.    She  drew  forth  a  letter. 

"  See,"  she  said,  ofiering  it  to  Mrs.  Tcm- 
ileton ;  "  it  is  directed  to  your  husband  and 
ou  can  recognize  the  handwriting  as  mine, 
tfow  open  it  and  read  it." 

Mrs.  Templeton  broke  the  seal,  opened 
he  letter,  and  with  a  glance  at  her  impassive 
ompanion,  proceeded  to  read  as  follows  : 

**  Since  you  left  me.  Bernard,  since  I  have 
leen  deprived  of  the  stay  and  support  of 
our  dear  presence,  my  mind  has  been  tossed 
ipon  a  whirlwind  of  dread  and  remorse.  My 
hildren — my  little  blutf-eyed  darlings — were 
irought  to  me  yesterday.  I  could  not  leave 
liem  forever — ^yes,  forever,  Bernard — ^with- 
ul  bidding  them  one  last  farewell.  As  my  lit- 
le  Florence  clung  around  me  and  her  sweet 
oice  lisped,  *  Dear  mamma,  how  I  love  you, 
ow  I  longed  to  see  you  again,'  and  sturdy 
lark  cried,  *  Isn't  she  the  prettiest  mamma 
1  the  world  ?  *  and  I  felt  the  soft  cheek  of 
aby  Carrie  pressed  against  my  own,  can 
ou  wonder  that  everything  else  on  earth, 
ven  you,  Bernard,  was  forgotten,  and  I  felt 
liat  I  could  not  leave  my  darlings  ?  Oh, 
temard,  forgive  me  !  Forget  that  we  have 
ver  met  I  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember 
nd  to  worship  you,  but  wildly,  madly  as  I 
3ve  you,  I  cannot — I  feel  that  I  cannot — de- 
ert  my  diildren  and  live.  I  would  die,  Ber- 
ard — ^I  should  pine  to  death,  even  though 
urrounded  by  all  the  tender  cares  that  your 
}ve  could  bestow  upon  me.  Let  us  never 
leet  again,  and  try  to  forget 

"Yours  devotedly,  C." 


Mrs.  Templeton  laid  down  the  letter,  and 
looked  at  Mrs.  Lansing  inquiringly. 

"  You  see  I  had  to  say  that  I  loved  him, 
just  to  soften  the  blow  to  the  poor  fellow," 
said  the  latter  lady.  "  I  intend  to  mail  that 
letter  to-night,  and  he  will  get  it  to-morrow 
morning.  Suppose  you  take  the  boat  to- 
night and  go  to  him  yourself" 

Mrs.  Templeton  rose  in  a  sort  of  bewil- 
derment She  had  come  to  plead  her  cause 
with  a  woman  madly  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band, carried  past  all  bounds  of  moral ity 
and  propriety  by  the  influence  of  a  head- 
long passion,  and  she  could  not  yet  com- 
prehend the  total  change  in  the  situation. 

"  Are  your  children  still  here  ? "  she  asked. 
She  had  a  vague  idea  that  she  would  like  to 
see  those  guardian  angels  of  her  peace. 

"  Why,  no,  they  never  were  here.  They 
are  spending  the  summer  with  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's mother  in  New  Hampshire.  But  of 
course  I  had  to  give  Mr.  Templeton  some 
reason  for  changing  my  mind  so  suddenly." 

"  And  that  was  the  most  plausible,"  said 
Mrs.  Templeton  bitterly  as  she  turned 
towards  the  door. 

*'  Excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Lansing  softly ; 
"  you  have  no  use  for  that  letter  of  mine  ; 
will  you  not  give  it  to  me  ? " 

It  was  given  without  a  word,  and  Ger- 
trude Templeton  had  her  hand  upon  the 
knob  of  the  door ;  but  suddenly  pausing, 
she  turned  back  and  confronted  her  rival. 

"So  you  never  loved  him,"  she  cried,  in 
a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion.  "  You  have 
forborne  to  rob  me  of  his  presence,  but  you 
have  lured  his  heart  away  ft-om  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  home,  and  for  what  ?  I  could 
have  forgiven  you  had  you  really  loved  him. 
Why  did  Heaven  create  such  women  as 
you  ?  But  why  should  I  wonder  ? "  she 
added,  breaking  into  a  bitter  laugh,  "  that 
the  same  Power  that  called  into  existence 
the  rattlesnake  and  the  upas  tree  should 
give  breath  to  such  beings  as  yourself? 
But  beware  how  you  tamper  with  my  hus- 
band's heart  again.  Your  next  love-lette» 
to  him  shall  be  laid  at  once  before  your 
husband,  and  we  will  see  what  Mark  Lan- 
sing, just,  upright,  and  honorable,  will  think 
of  it  and  of  its  writer  1 " 

Unmoved,  unruflled,  with  her  sweetest 
smile  and  in  her  softest  tone,  Mrs.  Lansing 
made  reply : 

"  Thanks  for  your  advice ;  but,  my  deai 
madam,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  as  well 
did  you  look  after  your  husband  a  little  ? 
I  do  not  see  why  you  should  blame  me  alto- 
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^ther  for  this  affair.    I  assure  jrou  I  never 
Aadan  idea  of  anything  serious ;  and  besides, 
^00  Y  you  think  that  husbands  are  a  little 
^'^e  sheep  ?  They  need  a  sheep-dog  to  watch 
^em  and  keep  them  from  straying  where 
the  wol  vc«  can  get  hold  of  them.    I  am  not  a 
wol^  and  Mr.  Templeton  is  not  the  least  in 
the  vrorld  like  a  sheep ;  but  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  if  you  dressed  a  little  more  and  went 
ont    Into   society  with  him  sometimes,  it 
would  do  him  a  world  of  good." 

As  tHe  door  closed  behind  Gertrude  Tem- 
plctori,  ^4rs.  Lansing  threw  herself  back  on 
the  so£a.  with  a  sigh  of  relieC  "  I  do  be- 
h'cve,*'  she  said  to  herself  after  a  moment 
or  t^<^  of  repose,  "  that  the  silly  woman  is 
fimous  at  me  because  I  did  naf  run  away 
vith  Her  husband.  I  hope  my  dress  is  not 
cnisKeci.  l  have  been  due  at  Mrs.  Stan- 
nard's  £or  the  last  half  hour  at  least ;  and  I 
must  nort  forget  to  give  C^ile  this  letter  to 


TH«  next  day  Bernard  Templeton  sat 
alone  in  his  room  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Lansing's  last  and  newly-ar- 
rivwi  letter  lay  open  before  him,  while  be- 
side it  ^^rere  scattered  half  a  dozen  incohe- 
rent sor^awls,  his  attempts  to  answer  it  A 
^"^^^t  of  discouragement  and  misery  press- 
^  *^«a.vy  on  his  souL  Reason  was  begin- 
^5  *o  regain  her  sway ;  he  was  no  longer 
in  Circe's  palace,  and  the  spells  of  the  en- 


chantress were  losing  their  effect  And  as 
he  mused,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  his 
wife  appeared  upon  the  threshold,  while 
his  children  bounded  noisily  into'  the  room. 

"Bernard!"  cried  Gertrude,  throwing 
herself  upon  his  neck. 

He  made  a  movement  to  conceal  the 
open  letter,  but  she  saw  the  gesture,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his,  thus  preventing 
him  from  seizing  the  compromising  epistle. 

"  I  know  all,"  she  whispered.  "  That  is 
why  I  am  here." 

"And  what  then?"  he  asked,  nerving 
himself  to  bear  a  torrent  of  reproaches. 

"  I  forgive,  and  let  us  both  forget,"  was 
her  answer. 

He  bowed  his  face  on  her  clasping  fin- 
gers; the  burning,  heart-wrung  tears  of 
manhood  gushed  forth,  a  sign  and  a  seal  of 
that  new  union  of  their  hearts  and  hands. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Mrs.  Lansing  will 
ever  again  try  the  elopement  scheme  as  a 
proper  method  for  bringing  about  a  finale  to 
her  "  little  games."  But  she  learned  noth- 
ing else  from  the  Templeton  affair,  except  a 
greater  dislike  than  ever  for  pen  and  ink. 
She  flirts  as  desperately,  looks  as  hand- 
some, and  is  just  as  dangerous  as  ever ;  and 
I  have  heard  that  the  recent  suicide  of 
young  Vaughn  Fordyce  was  owing  to  her 
machinations  and  her  charms.  "  Mais  que 
voulez  vous.  Messieurs  ?  La  Reines'amuse." 
Lucy  H.  Hooper. 


MY  VIOLETS. 


WOULD  thou  wert  growing  *mid  the  whispering  grasses 
By  some  sweet  shadowed  stream, 
Whose  tranquil  tide  the  slow  cloud  dimly  glasses. 
Faint,  dying,  like  my  dream. 

Would  that  the  dew  upon  thy  leaves  were  lying, 
,    And  not  this  rain  of  tears ; 
The  breeze  above  thee— not  my  bitter  sighing 
For  the  lost  hope  of  years. 

Would  that  the  lips  whose  passionate  caressing 

Gave  to  the  leaves  a  sweetness  not  thine  own, 
Had  fiiintly  murmured  "  Farewell "  and  a  blessing, 

Ere  they  had  silent  grown. 

O  perished  blossoms  I  lost,  lost  friend  and  lover  t 

O  light  of  day,  shaded  in  swift  eclipse  1 
Soon  may  thy  sister  blooms  with  beauty  cover 

My  silent  heart  and  lips. 

Mary  L.  Ritter. 
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[CREMBERG  is  Time's  fevorite  child. 
'  He  has  preserved  her,  and  treated  her 
\  the  fondness  of  a  doting  parent  He 
hung  her  towers  with  his  most  graceful 
isites,  and  has  touched  her  fading  cheek 
I  his  choicest  pencil.  He  found  her 
Litiful  in  I475»  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^P^  ^^^  so, 
ing  all  that  his  vast  experience  has 
;ht  in  the  beautifying  arts, 
his  charming,  quaint  old  town  has  had 
ular  good  fortune.  The  same  position 
::h  saved  her  from  the  despoilments  of 
wars  of  the  middle  ages  has  saved  her 
I  the  descriptions  of  tourists.  She  lies 
the  highway  of  travel,  and  those  who  go 
5e  her  are  like  the  prince  who  went  to 
the  sleeping  beauty— they  go  for  herself 
e. 

!er  noble  churches  in  all  the  varieties 
jothic  architecture,  the  seventy-five 
irs  on  her  walls,  the  great  moat  sur- 
iding  them,  the   constant  surprises  of 

windows,  quaint  gargoyles,  curious 
sries,  statues,  fountains  in  the  market- 
es,  jutting  roofe  suggesting  the  **  Song 
he  Bell ;  **  all  these  make  Nuremberg 
of  the  richest  and  most  instructive  of 
European  towns  to  an  American  travel - 

"  The  middle  ages  under  a  glass  case," 
e  traveller  has  called  Nuremberg ;  and 
indeed  the  most  potent  testimonial  to 

age  of  gifted  craftsmen  and  opulent 
es.  When  Albert  Diirer  illuminated 
er-books  for  Maximilian,  one  might 
d  that  noble  work  was  well  done, 
[le  first  drive  around  Nuremberg  (ad- 
ng  at  every  step  those  towers  designed 
Albert  Diirer)  is  finished  by  a  visit  to 
castle.  The  "  Kaiserburg  "  was  found- 
a  1030  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  II., 
is  a  fine  old  structure  in  the  mediaeval 
:,  placed  high  above  the  town  on  a 
stone  rock.  You  want  to  take  out  your 
il  and  sketch  it  immediately  as  your 
1  castle.  Albert  Diirer  has  left  the  im- 
:  of  his  immortal  fingers  upon  it    We 

shown,  within  its  walls,  a  lime  tree 
to  be  eight  hundred  years  old,  planted 
he  Empress  Kunigunde,  of  whom  I 
V  nothing  except  that  she  had  a  beau- 
name.    The  prospect  from  the  north- 


west side  of  this  castle  is  noticeably  fine. 
We  were  shown  in  one  of  the  enclosures 
two  hoof-shaped  impressions  in  the  solid 
rock,  said  to  have  been  left  by  the  horse  of 
a  knight  who  was  brought  here  as  a  pris* 
oner  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  escaped 
by  a  desperate  leap.  So  the  Nurembergers 
have  ever  since  had  a  proverb,  "  Hang  no 
man  till  you  have  caught  him.*' 

Here  I  remember  we  were  shown  a  well 
of  fabulous  depth,  three  hundred  feet,  I  be- 
lieve. I  know  I  was  allowed  to  drop  a 
coin  into  it,  and  a  perceptibly  long  time 
elapsed  before  I  heard  it  strike. 

But  I  did  not  stay  long  in  the  gloomy 
precincts  of  the  castle.  I  went  outside  and 
looked  my  fill  at  the  old  houses,  some  of 
them  such  exquisite  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  that  I  wonder  some  Ameri- 
can rich  man  does  not  buy  them  and  bring 
them  over,  or,  better  still,  persuade  some 
architect  of  taste,  like  Richard  Hunt  or 
Arthur  Gilman,  to  copy  them  for  him  qn 
the  Avenue.  They  are  convenient  houses 
to  live  in  as  well,  being  built  about  an  in- 
ner court,  in  the  Venetian  fashion,  and  hav- 
ing mahy  of  the  charms  of  those  delicious 
houses. 

The  bow  windows,  enriched  with  heavy 
carvings  in  stone,  present  a  thousand  pic- 
tures, and  the  sun-dials  conspicuously 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  tell  you, 
with  unerring  precision,  how  much  time 
you  have  spent  in  admiring  them. 

The  Church  of  St  Laurentius  would 
alone  give  you  work  and  happiness  for  a 
week.  It  was  erected  in  1287,  and  has 
been  recently  restored.  Its  double  towers, 
rose  window,  and  perfect  outline  rise  before 
me  now  as  I  write.  Its  magnificent  portal, 
with  sculptures  representing  the  Last 
Judgment,  should  be  carefully  studied.  I 
could  never  see  enough  of  this  church.  It 
afiected  me  like  a  strain  of  music.  Within 
it  is  equally  wonderfiil  and  beautiful.  A 
"  Sacrament  House,"  as  it  is  called,  or  re- 
ceptacle for  the  Host,  is  as  perfect  and 
graceful  as  a  fern  lea(  and  almost  as  deli- 
cate, although  sixty-four  feet  high.  You 
feel,  such  is  its  ethereal  lightness  and 
beauty,  that  you  could  take  it  in  your  hand. 
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It  rests  on  three  kneeling  figures,  said  to  be 
portraits  of  Adam  Krafft  and  his  two  as- 
sistants. Surely  Adam  Kraf!t  and  his 
workmen  looked  the  artists  they  were. 
Pore,  noble,  serioas  fiices,  with  the  flat  cap 
and  leathern  jerkin,  that  costimie  of  labor 
which  gave  it  dignity  and  poetry,  instead  of 
the  mere  gradation  (not  to  say  degradation) 
of  shabbiness  with  which  the  workmen  of 
the  nineteenth  century  go  to  their  work. 

**  The  language  of  Gothic  architecture  is 
aspiration,**  and  truly  I  felt  it  as  I  looked 
at  the  noble  pointed  arches  of  this  church, 
its  unrivalled  windows,  and  its  Sacrament 
House.  Its  atmosphere  is  religious  ;  it  is 
the  "  House  of  Prayer.**  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  real  old  stained  glass  fixed  our 
attention  for  an  hour  longer.  There  is  just 
the  difference  between  modem  and  antique 
stained  glass  that  there  is  between  a  real 
camel*8  hair  shawl  and  a  French  cashmere 
imitation :  none  but  the  initiated  can  feel 
or  see  it  in  either  case ;  but  having  seen 
and  appreciated  the  old,  one  can  never  so 
much  admire  the  new. 

St  Sebaldus  is  the  next  best  thing  to  St. 
Laurentius.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Germany,  and  contains  perhaps  greater 
art  treasures  than  any  other.  It  has  the 
famous  stone-work  of  Adam  Krafit,  and 
some  stained  glass  by  Veit  HirsvQgel,  done 
in  15 15,  representing  the  "  Margrave  Fred- 
erick of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,**  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children,  the  quaintest  thing 
imaginable;  an  altar-piece,  painted  in  15 13 
by  Hans  von  Kulmbach,  with  drawings  by 
Diirer. 

But  the  most  exquisite  gem  of  art  in  this 
church  is  an  iron  monument  or  casket  hold- 
ing the  remains  of  St  Sebald,  the  master- 
piece of  Peter  Vischer,  the  celebrated 
worker  in  bronze  and  iron.  He  and  his 
five  sons  worked  on  it  for  thirteen  years. 
O  delicious  and  quiet  age  of  the  world, 
when  the  educated  crafbman  could  go  on 
for  thirteen  years  with  his  great  work,  let- 
ting it  grow  as  the  trees  grow,  silently,  pa- 
tiently, perfectly,  to  remain  forever  a  study 
and  a  joy  to  those  who  love  art  and  perfect 
expression,  and  who  turn  sighing  away  from 
the  hasty,  ill-conceived,  ill-executed  work 
of  these  modem  and  hurried  times  I 

This  iron  casket,  containing  a  silver  one 
within,  is  as  beautifully  elaborated  as  a 
lady's  bracelet  The  twelve  apostles  in 
niches  around  the  sarcophagus  are  ad* 
mirable.    Then  follow  twelve  smaller  fig- 


ures of  church  Others  and  prophets,  then  a 
hundred  genii,  mermaids,  animals,  inter- 
mingled with  flowers  and  foliage  in  all  the 
reckless  luxuriance  of  mediaeval  art  The 
whole  rests  on  silver  snails,  admirably 
sculptured.  The  figure  of  the  artist  in 
working  cap  and  apron  is  placed  in  a  niche 
underneath.  Thus  Peter  Vischer,  worker  in 
iron,  showed  himself  a  poet,  and  here  is  his 
book,  written  in  characters  which  can  never 
fade ;  he  pounded  it  patiently  out  of  iron, 
and  was  not  ashamed,  but  proud  of  his 
mallet  and  chiseL 

We  went  to  see  the  parsonage  of  St 
Sebaldus,  and  were  told  that  there  once 
lived  "Melchior  Pfinzing,  the  author  of 
'  Teurdannkh,'  an  allegorical  poem  nar- 
rating the  loves  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  and 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.**  We  did  not 
aspire  to  read  **  Teurdannkh,**  but  admired 
its  consonants. 

We  followed  up  Albert  Diirer,  the  great 
genius  of  Nuremberg;  went  to  see  his 
house,  where  he  lived  so  unhappily  with  his 
shrewish  wife.  It  still  bears  the  curse  of 
an  uncongenial  marriage,  and  is  a  gloomy 
place.  We  saw  his  noble  statue,  with  an  al- 
most Christ-like  £ice,  and  his  noble  works. 
In  architecture,  in  painting,  fresco,  sculpture, 
in  the  minor  arts  of  illuminating,  in  stained 
glass,  and  in  every  craft,  Albert  Diirer  was 
a  master.  Undoubtedly  his  great  character 
inspired  other  men ;  and.  to  him  we  owe 
perhaps  the  great  constellation  of  talent 
which  seemed  to  centre  at  Nuremberg. 

The  collections  of  Nuremberg  are  well 
known  to  all  readers.  We  saw  in  a  sup- 
pressed Carthusian  monastery,  now  the  Ger- 
manic Museum,  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  pictures,  sculptures,  drawings,  coins,  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  use,  and  implements  of 
warfare,  mostly  mediaeval. 

In  the  hall  is  an  emblematic  fresco  by 
Kaulbach,  representing  the  Emperor  Otho 
III.  0|>ening  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne, 
symbolical  of  the  design  of  the  museum  to 
restore  and  bring  to  light  the  treasures  of 
antiquity.  ^ 

While  the  objects  of  mere  ornament  are 
far  more  beautiful  than  those  our  jewellers 
make  now,  the  guns  and  implements  of 
warfare  are  inferior,  and  the  domestic  uten- 
sils are  ponderous  and  inconvenient  to  a  de- 
gree ;  so  if  Peter  Vischer  made  beautiful 
bronze  tombs,  he  made  very  poor  pots  and 
kettles.  There  we  have  the  advantage 
over  him  and  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  "  Fraoenkirch,"  which  would  be  fine 
rwhere  else,  is  so  distanced  by  the  churches 
St  Laurentius  and  St  Sebaldus  that  we 

not  much  admire  it ;  yet  I  remember  its 
alth  of  color  within,  and  its  magnificent 
ade  with  rich  sculpture  by  Sebald  Schon« 
/er. 

The  same  artist  has  left  a  beautiAil  moii« 
ent  to  himself  in  the  peaceful  '*  Schoner 
unnen,'*  in  the  square  opposite  the 
irch.  This  is  the  great  fiivorite  of  the 
irembergers.  It  struck  me,  however,  as 
»king  modem,  which  is  a  high  crime  and 
^demeanor  at  Nuremberg.  It  is  a  tall, 
»thic  piece  of  iron  work,  very  beautiful  to 
imine. 

En  the  Goose  Market  is  another  idol  of  the 
irembergers — ^the  "Little  Goose  Man," 

**  Gilnsemiinnchen,'*  a  peasant  carrying 
loose  under  each  arm,  delightfully  natural 
i  life-like. 

Modern  Nuremberg  is  a  prosperous  town 
ough,  on  the  Pegnitz,  a  muddy  little  rapid 
er.  The  good  Germans  who  live  there 
n  tell  you  more  of  Charlemagne,  and  Ru- 
Iph  of  Hapsburg,  and  Maximilian,  than 
Casper  Hauser,  whose  romantic  story  in- 
ested  the  world  thirty  years  ago.  We 
w  an  intelligent  bookseller  who  remem- 
red  to  have  seen  him,  but  of  his  luckless 
it  except  that  it  ended  in  assassination,  he 
uld  remember  little ;  he  was  undoubtedly 
«  of  those  unfortunates  who  stood  be- 


tween somebody  else  and  fortune  and  tit! 
like  the  "  man  in  the  iron  mask,"  and  mu 
thus  be  put  out  of  the  way. 

To  show  that  there  is  "  nothing  new  u 
der  the  sun,''  a  visit  to  Nuremberg  is  ii 
portant  There  we  saw  a  revolver  pist 
four  hundred  yean  old,  a  model  of  the  gu 
lotine  nearly  as  old,  and  suggestions 
many  other  modem  inventions.  We  al 
saw  some  horrible  machines  for  torturing  t 
human  body,  but  at  these  I  could  not  loc 
and  therefore  cannot  describe  them.  Tc 
ture,  and  trouble,  and  pain  come  quite  oft 
enough  to  the  poor  human  body,  without  t 
adventitious  aid  of  iron  and  steel ;  and  h< 
again  I  can  safely  say  that  I  think  the  nir 
teenth  century  has  its  advantages  over  t 
fifteenth. 

In  Nuremberg  you  shake  hands  with  i 
tiquity,  to  use  an  American  simile ;  and  wh 
you  leave  it  you  carry  with  you  an  inter 
sense  of  beauty,  of  respect  for  the  art  a 
artists  who  flourished  there,  and  of  that  i 
describable  enjoyment  which  it  gives  to  \ 
denizens  of  a  new  country,  to  see  that  whi 
has  been  ennobled  and  enriched  by  Hn 
Three  cities  rise  before  me,  distinct,  and  p 
feet,  and  unique  pictures.  They  are  Ed 
burgh,  Venice,  and  Nuremberg.  Of  th< 
Venice  is  the  most  beautiful,  Edinburgh 
some  senses  the  most  picturesque  and  hai 
some,  Nuremberg  incontestably  the  m( 
quaint,  interesting^  and  peculiar. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 


REPARATION. 


HALF-WAY  adown  a  sloping  hill 
There  hangs  a  tiny  cottage  home ; 
The  snow  lies  round  it,  cold  and  still, 
In  drifted  waves  of  wintry  foam. 

Anigh,  below  the  tiny  porch, 
A  great  tree  rises,  tall  and  strong  ; 

Its  gnarl^  roots,  like  stalwart  arms 
Of  fiuthful  slave,  stretch  hr  along ; 
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As  in  their  grasp  upholding  safe 

The  humble  cottage,  lest  it  fall 
Adown  the  steep,  while  overhead 

Its  darkling  branches  shelter  all. 

Now,  gaunt  and  brown,  the  leafless  boughs 

Are  decked  with  ghostly  wreaths  of  snow, 
Which  float  away  and  softly  fall 

At  touches  of  the  night  wind  low. 
Afar,  above  the  lonely  house, 

The  mountain  rises,  bleak  and  pale. 
The  while  the  starless  twilight  shrouds 

With  pearly  darkness  all  the  vale. 

A  red  light  gleams  across  the  door ; 

A  woman  looks  out,  fair  and  worn^ 
^  O  God  ! "  she  cries,  '*  must  life  go  on, 

And  I  forever  be  forlorn  ? 
Forlorn  of  love,  forlorn  of  hope, 

A  creature  lost,  betrayed,  undone ; 
And  last,  and  heaviest  curse  of  all, 

Forever  doomed  to  dwell  alone  I " 

There  comes  along  the  snowy  path 
*  A  traveller,  toiling  up  the  height ; 
She  hears  the  footfalls  crashing  out 

Across  the  silence  of  the  night 
A  few  slow  moments  pass  away, 

She  listening,  trembling,  half  afraid. 
And  then  a  man,  gray-haired  and  wan, 

Comes  up  from  out  the  brooding  shade. 

••  Ah,  love !  *'  he  weeps,  "  my  own  !  my  own  ! 
'  Tve  found  you  out  at  last !  at  last ! 

And  by  God's  blessing  we  may  yet 

Find  recompense  for  all  the  past ! " 
He  bears  her,  sobbing  in  his  arms, 
Securely  from  the  dreary  night : 
Without  the  wind  moans  lorn  and  cold, 
But  all  within  is  love  and  light 

LiLLiE  Devereux  Blakb. 
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M.  THIERS. 
Chronicler  of  the  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire -under  which  bis  youth  was  passed,  a 
place-holder  under  the  Bourbons,  Prime 
Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  leader  in  the 
days  of  '48,  chief  of  the  minority  under  Na- 
poleon III.,  President  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic— what  chlnges  has  not  M.  Thiers  wit- 
nessed in  the  lot  of  France!  His  round 
half  century,  of  political  life,  unmatched  in 
checkered  experience  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, is  such  a  career  as  Disraeli  might 
feign  in  romance.  He  has  been  the  Cassan- 
dra of  France.  Others  are  bolder,  or  more 
suave,  or  more  fertile  in  resource,  or  more 
powerful;  but  no  modem  statesman  was 
ever  more  prescient.  He  has  sometimes 
been  narrow,,  as  in  his  willingness  to  go  to 
war  for  the  existing  balance  of  power  in 
1866,  though  European  nations  had  been 
growing  at  rates  so  vastly  different  ever  oince 
1815  ;  sometimes  be  has  fought  the  "spirit 
of  the  age,''  as  in  his  opposition  to  founding 
States  on  the  basis  of  race  and  language ; 
he  has  not  always  welcomed  universal  pro- 
gress, as  witness  his  hostility  to  Italian  and 
German  unity  ;  but  that  he  has  never  failed 
to  see  with  the  intuition  of  genius  the  purely 
selfish  interests  of  France,  let  the  same  hos- 
tility attest  Of  old  one  gifted  with  his  in- 
stinct of  prophecy  would  have  been  installed 
as  a  seer,  but  his  countrymen  instead  have 
made  him  President ;  and  at  least  they  can 
trust  that,  in  trying  hours,  he,  unlike  many 
Frenchmen,  will  not  have  his  eyes  blinded 
by  passion,  shut  in  fear,  or  dazed  with  disas- 
ter. Unhappily  his  warnings  have  never 
been  heeded  till  the  bolt  has  fallen. 
'  On  the  eve  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of 
1866,  before  a  blow  had  been  struck,  Thiers, 
in  the  Corps  L^gislatif^  pointed  out  the 
probable  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  not  only 
its  immediate  military  issue,  but  its  long 
train  of  political  consequences.  He  said 
that  "if  an  approaching  war  was  favorable 
to  Prussia,  she  would  attempt  to  seize  upon 
not  fifty  millions  of  Germans — for  a  power 
does  not  increase  fi-om  fourteen  millions  to 
fifty  at  once,  however  impetuous  it  may  be 
— ^but  on  some  of  the  States  of  Northern 
Germany,  and  those  she  did  not  obtain 
would  be  placed  under  her  influence.'*    This 


is  precisely  what  happened  ;  but  M.  Thiers 
did  not  stop  there.  "  Then  the  Germanic 
Empire,  instead  of  being  centred  at  Vienaa, 
would  have  its  seat  at  Berlin,  and  would 
press  on  the  frontier  of  France ;  instead  of 
leaning  on  Spain,  like  the  former  Empire  of 
Charles  V.,  it  would  be  upheld  by  Italy." 
Having  thus  disclosed  the  path  into  which 
the  neutrality  of  Napoleon  was  leading,  he 
then  impetuously  said :  "  Go  into  the  small- 
est village,  and  see  whether  the  idea  of 
aiding  to  reestablish  a  German  Emphre,  sup- 
ported by  Italy,  is  popular  in  France" 
The  Legislative  Body  was  confounded,  and 
the  sitting  was  suspended  for  an  hour,  by 
reason  of  the  agitation  which  ensued ;  but 
the  Paris  journals  all  came  out  next  day  with 
their  usual  self-complacent  wisdom,  their 
brisk  conceit,  their  supercilious  comments, 
their  shallow  compliment.  "  It  would  be 
commonplace  to  say,"  wrote  the  "Journal 
des  D<*bats,"  "that  M.  Thiers  spoke  with 
as  much  charm  and  Success  as  in  his  best 
days ;  but  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  declar- 
ing that  on  not  one  solitary  point  are  we  of 
the  same  opinion  as  M.  Thiers."  The 
"  Constitutionnel "  more  severely  announced 
that  "  the  good  sense  of  the  country  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  frightened  by  these  scare- 
crows of  M.  Thiers.  The  evocation  of  a 
new  German  Empire  will  not  be  seriously 
entertained  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
times."  So  prattled  away  all  the  Paris 
journalists,  whether  friendly  or  hostile  to 
M.  Thiers.  However,  the  prophet  was  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 

After  Sadowa,  Thiers  delivered  another 
great  speech  to  the  same  body.  It  was 
the  spring  of  1867 ;  and  as  the  Ministry  had 
professed  themselves  highly  satisfied  with 
Prussia's  policy,  M.  Thiers  took  for  his 
subject  the  imminent  danger  of  France, 
"  What,"  he  asked,  "had  France  to  fear  ? 
Not  the  ambition  of  Austria  or  of  England* 
England  and  Austria  were  satisfied.  What, 
then,  were  the  ambitions  that  we  had  to 
dread  ?  Those  of  Russia  in  the  East,  and 
of  Prussia  in  Germany."  Accordingly  he 
sketched  the  resources  which  the  North 
German  Confederation  placed  at  Prussia's 
command,  and,  noting  the  tendency  of  the 
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Southern  States  to  join  the  North,  pointed 
out  that  practically  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
had  the  control  of  40,000,000  Germans  on 
the  French  frontier.  His  next  assertion 
was  that,  simultaneously  with  Prussian  suc- 
cess on  the  French  frontier,  Russia  would 
probably  move  on  the  Black  Sea.  **  A  sa- 
gacious man,"  he  said,  "would  ask  himself 
if  a  treaty  of  alliance  does  not  already  exist 
between  Prussia  and  Russia.  I  know  not ; 
but  I  know  that  there  is  something  more 
grave  than  a  treaty  of  alliance — unison  of 
inierests;  and  it  is  that  which  constitutes 
the  veritable  alliance."  Everybody — even 
English  statesmen — can  see  this  unison  of 
interests  now ;  but  it  was  only  six  months 
ago  that  not  only  France  but  England 
shrewdly  suspected  that  Russia  was  "  look- 
ing with  jealous  eyes  on  the  progress  of 
Prussia,"  and  that  the  corps  of  observation 
she  had  assembled  was  *'  designed  for  the 
German  frontier."  M.  Thiers  announced 
ibur  years  ago  that  "  though  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  wise,  and  M.  de  Bismarck  is 
able,  the  situation  of  Europe  depends  on 
the  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  and  the  pru- 
dence of  an  ambitious  minister.  Events 
last  year  were  hi  the  hands  of  France,  and 
now  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Prussia  and 
Russia.  That  is  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  situation." 

There  was  one  more,  among  many  re- 
markable points  in  this  speech,  whose  truth 
has  been  too  vividly  illustrated  of  late  to 
be  passed  by.  "France  has  not  at  pres- 
ent," he  said,  **  a  single  ally.  You  do  not, 
surely,  count  upon  Austria.  Can  you  see 
an  ally  in  Italy  ?  And  as  to  Spain,  never 
have  the  Pyrenees  been  higher.  And  Eng- 
Ismd— you  are  aware  of  it,  too — she  is  dis- 
gusted with  European  events,  and  that  dis- 
gust becomes  a  system.  As  for  Russia,  she 
is  not  disgusted,  but  she  holds  aloo£  Thus, 
Austria  almost  exhausted,  Italy  in  quest  of 
adventures,  England  systematically  apart 
from  European  afiairs,  but  quite  capable  of 
turning  her  attention  to  them  some  day,  and 
Russia  consulting  only  her  own  interest — 
these  afford  hardly  the  materials  for  an  al- 
liance.**  What  was  this  but  the  premoni- 
tion of  a  fact  as  remarkable  as  any  in  the 
history  of  the  late  war,  which  caused  Ed- 
mond  About  to  say  mournfully,  "  France  is 
without  a  single  available  friend"?  It  sharply 
contrasts,  too,  with  Napoleon's  declaration, 
in  the  pamphlet  recently  published  from 
VTilhelmshohe,  that  he  made  war  on  Prussia 
because  he  expected  the  neutrality  of  South 


Germany  and  the  active  alliance  of  Aus- 
tria. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1870,  Prime  Min- 
ister Ollivier  proposed,  in  the  Corps  L^gis- 
latif,  to  reduce  the  annual  military  contin- 
gent one-tenth,  that  is,  from  100,000  to 
90,000  men,  on  the  bold  ground  that  **  the 
treaties  of  1856  insured  peace  in  the  East ; 
the  treaty  of  Prague  insured  peace  on  the 
part  of  Germany ;  and,  as  for  the  stability 
of  the  government,  he  had  no  fear  for  the 
future — ^France  had  gained  her  Sadowa  in 
the  plebiscitum.''  Favre,  as  representing 
the  opposition,  welcomed  the  reduction,  and 
eloquently  demanded  a  greater,  **  quoting 
from  the  Yellow  Book  many  official  as- 
surances of  peace.''  Thiers  alone  opposed, 
m  the  face  of  all  parties,  "  because  the  situ- 
ation of  Europe  was  menacing,  and  France 
must  be  prepared  for  war."  Reproofe  rose 
from  all  sides,  everybody  was  shocked,  and, 
six  days  later,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature  convulsed  the 
Continent  A  week  passed,  the  Prussian 
reply  came,  cool  and  firm,  and  Thiers  now 
declared  that  "France  had  received  satis* 
faction  from  Prussia,  and  war  ought  not  to 
be  made  upon  her  for  a  mere  formality." 
As,  years  before,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
with  Paris  wits  to  sneer  at  Bismarck,  he 
had  pronounced  him  "a  man  endowed  with 
rare  political  sagacity,  still  greater  boldness, 
and  one  whom  his  countrymen  must  regard 
as  a  great  patriot ; "  as  he  had  then  said, 
"Our  Government  waited,  dawdled,  and 
trided,  hoping  that  something  would  turn 
up— and  something  has  turned  up,  namely, 
the  greatness  of  Prussia ;"  so  now,  ^ing 
the  passion  of  the  hour,  he  declared  that 
the  war  which  ought  to  have  been  fought  in 
1866  would  be  a  "blunder"  in  1870;  "it 
is  too  late." 

But  when  the  Paris  press  mah'ciously  pre- 
tended that  he  had  received  the  thanks  of 
King  William  (King  William  thanking 
Thiers  I)  for  this  speech,  the  Empress,  it  is 
said,  sagaciously  proposed  that  the  thanks 
should  come  from  Paris,  which,  through  the 
foresight  of  Thiers,  had  been  supplied  with 
fortifications.  Woerth  and  Gravelotte  soon 
revealed  the  condition  of  the  French  army ; 
Sedan  proved  the  use  of  the  Paris  forts  be- 
gun under  the  ministry  of  Thiers  ;  and  when 
the  Empire,  which  the  late  plebiscite  was  to 
have  rendered  "  immortal,"  crumbled  in  the 
dust,  Thiers — who  had  pointed  out  succes- 
sively the  overthrow  of  Austria ;  the  riso 
and  strength  of  Prussia;  the  military  alii- 
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aiice  of  North  and  South  Germany;  the 
Joas  of  French  reliance  upon  Spain,  upon 
Italy,  and  upon  England ;  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  Prussia  and  Russia ;  the  real 
ability  and  ambition  of  Bismarck ;  the  com- 
bined menaces  upon  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Rhine  ;  the  inferiority  j^the  French  military 
power  to  the  Prussian ;  the  fotal  policy  of 
declaring  war  upon  the  Spanish  question ; 
and  the  impending  rise  of  a  German  empire 
with  its  seat  at  Berlin— Thiers,  whose  name 
in  July  was  hissed  throughout  France,  be- 
came in  due  time  its  President  It  is  fair  to 
add  that  he  had  employed  the  interim  in 
serving  his  country  (which  he  seems  to  love 
more  than  a  dynasty  or  even  than  a  theory) 
under  the  Republic  as  industriously  as  he 
had  served  her  under  the  Empire  and  under 
two  royal  houses;  and  that,  unlike  most 
other  prophets,  his  eyes  had  been  constant- 
ly turned  to  the  future,  leaving  to  others 
the  occupation  of  shaking  the  head  and  say- 
ing, ♦*  Ah,  I  told  you  so/* 

As  M.  Thiers  is  only  provisional  President, 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  speculate  at 
length  upon  the  prospective  details  of  his 
administration  ;  but  should  the  republic  be 
esUblbhed  with  Thiers  as  its  chief  magis- 
trate, or  should  the  Orleans  dynasty  Uke  its 
phu:e  with  Thiers  as  prime  minister,  or  should 
the  difficulty  of  settling  upon  the  permanent 
government  give  him  a  long  lease  of  power, 
or  finally,  should  the  condition  of  Europe  in 
the  ptesent  exigency  require  prompt  inter- 
national action  on  the  part  of  France,  bis  gen- 
eral theories  would  become  a  matter  of  pro- 
found interest  What  diplomatic  policy 
will  he,  whether  as  ruler  or  adviser,  seek  to 
impress  upon  France?  With  what  Powers 
will  he  seek  to  cement  alliances,  whose 
friendship  will  he  cultivate,  whose  aims  will 
he  oppose  ? 

We  may  surmise,  to  begin  with,  that  he 
will  establish  a  good  understanding  with  all 
the  smaller  Powers — for  example,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  Holland,  Turkey,  Sweden, 
Spain.  He  has  announced  it  as  his  belief 
that  *'  the  most  important  rule  of  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  France  is  to  support  small 
States  ;"  to  the  occasional  abandonment  of 
this  policy  he  has  ascribed  all  the  disasters 
of  France  during  two  centuries.  We  may 
next  expect  him  to  cultivate  close  relations 
with  Austria  as  against  Russia  and  Prussia. 
In  speaking  of  the  **  double  danger  '*  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  menaced  by  the  latter 
Powers,  he  formerly  said  :  "  What  counter- 
poise can  be  brought  to  bear  ?  If  Russia 
advances  in  the  East,  Austria  and  England 


can  resist  her  >  and  if  they  arc  not  sufficiently 
strong,  France  should  unite  her  force  to 
theirs."  Finally,  M.  Thiers  will  doubtless 
make  friendly  advances  to  England,  since,  in  a 
passage  already  referred  to,  he  declared  that 
though  this  Power  S3rstematically  held  her- 
self aloof  from  European  affurs,  **  she  was 
quite  capable  of  turning  her  attention  to 
tliem  some  day." 

M.  Thiers  has  always  maintained,  and  the 
events  of  to-day  are  proving  his  assertions, 
that  a  menace  in  the  East  would  rouse  Eng- 
land from  her  carelessness  regarding  Euro- 
pean events.  Indeed,  in  reading  what 
Thiers  said  of  England  in  1867,  it  seems 
very  much  like  reading  an  utterance  of  187 1 . 
"She  was  ready,"  he  said,  "to  join  us  in 
our  negotiations  relative  to  Denmark,  and 
we  were  not  of  her  opinion  in  the  matter. 
Her  systematic  disgust  commenced  that  day, 
and  she  said  to  herself^  *  My  domain  is  the 
sea.*  Yet  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  ex- 
ultation at  what  recently  took  place  in  Ger- 
many which  was  scarcely  generous.  She 
has  not,  therefore,  the  slightest  reason  to  in- 
terest herself  in  passing  events.  But  when 
she  sees  the  East  in  danger,  she  is  reani- 
mated ;  and  when  she  hears  the  policy  of 
great  agglomerations  spoken  of,  she  under- 
stands what  it  means."  Strikingly  true  as 
this  is  of  the  present  day,  still  more  sug- 
gestive is  what  follows :  "  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble for  the  Government  to  draw  the  interests 
of  Europe  around  us ;  and  when  you  con- 
vince Europe  that  minor  interests  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  you,  be  sure  that  the 
dangers  of  the  Eastern  question  will  induce 
England  to  unite  with  you  once  more ;  and 
that  alliance  I  never  thought  so  necessary  as 
I  do  at  the  present  day.  When  England 
and  France  are  once  more  united,  a  power- 
ful cartigg  of  small  States  will  gather  round 
them ;  the  ambitious  powers  of  Europe  may 
indulge  in  a  few  wholesome  reflections,  and 
France  and  Europe  wi*l  have  a  few  days  of 
peace  and  quiet**  With  this  we  must  now 
leave  Thiers,  both  as  prophet  and  President 

PEACE. 
Peace  under  the  republic  has  come  to 
France ;  wider  the  republic,  too,  of  Thiers 
and  Favre,  not  of  Flourens  and  Cluseret 
To  have  secured  it  is  the  greatest  French  vic- 
tory since  Solferino ;  and  the  cession  of  Al- 
sace is  the  wiseftt  French  statecraft  bince  the 
acquisition  of  Savoy.  Three  months  hence 
France  would  have  begged  peace  at  double 
the  money  and  double  the  soil.  As  no  Pow- 
er dares  to  moderate  German  vengeance^ 
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France  would  hawt  renewed  the  fight  with- 
oat  an  ally,  with  a  few  wretched  corps  which 
were  near  dropping  to  pieces  during  the  ar- 
mistice, and  the  Germans  would  have  swept 
in  a  hurricane  from  Brest  to  Toulon.  As 
well  have  asked  Mexico  to  reject  the  treaty 
yieldding  Texas  and  California,  as  counsel 
France  to  keep  Alsaoe  and  Lorraine ;  for, 
if  a  parallel  must  be  pushed  between  this 
epoch  of  European  history  and  some  epoch 
of  ours,  at  least  let  it  not  be  the  civil  war, 
bat  our  invasion  of  Mexico. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  hard,  but  va 
viciis  is  a  cry  not  much  softened  by  '*civiU- 
zatioD,*'  and  the  weaker  still  goes  to  the 
waU.  **  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth 
his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace ;  but  when 
a  stronger  than  he  shall  come,  he  taketh 
from  him  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusted, 
and  divideth  his  spoils."  The  terms  exacted 
were  nine  parts  practical  to  one  sentimental 
—the  latter  being  the  occupation  of  Paris,  a 
triumph  such  as  the  old  Romans  loved,  and 
one  which  Emperor  William's  pride,  Ger- 
many's national  feeling,  and  a  long-nursed 
historic  revenge  could  not  forego,  though  it 
seems  not  altogether  admirable.  Probably, 
but  for  this  formal  act,  before  midsummer 
all  Paris  would  be  protesting  that  the  Ger- 
mans ''never  dared  to  enter,''  and  perhaps, 
on  the  strength  of  that  inspiring  thought, 
would  be  also  crying  **A  Berlin:*  Paris, 
you  most  know,  was  not  taken— only  tra- 
ki;  and  the  French  armies  never  were 
beaten — they  were  •'betrayed.'*  In  dealing 
with  a  city  of  such  delicate  distinctions  and 
nice  shades  of  reasoning,  the  Germans  were 
tempted  to  leave  behind  them  some  big  and 
coarse  marks  of  victory  which  could  not  be 
glossed  over,  or  refined  away,  or  rubbed 
out ;  and  of  these  marks  the  triumphal  oc- 
cupation was  one.  But  Paris  overrated  the 
humiliation  it  underwent  from  the  grandons 
of  Jena  ;  little  **  humiliation  "  was  possible, 
softer  a  Prussian  king  had  been  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Germany  at  Versailles,  and  a 
Prussian  minister  had  prescribed  the  terms 
of  election  for  a  French  National  Assembly. 

Napoleon  sought  for  France  a  ♦*  rectifica- 
tion of  the  frontier,"  and  a  rectification  of  the 
frontier  has  been  secured — not,  to  be  sure, 
the  one  intended,  but  still  any  good  e3re  can 
see  that  Bismarck's  new  line  is  straighter 
than  the  old,  and  very  much  straighter  than 
the  one  Napoleon  would  have  drawn  be- 
Yond  Landau,  Zweibriicken,  Nlunkirchen, 
and  Saarlouis.  It  is  bold  business,  in  our 
day»  for  Germany  to  annex  two  French  prov- 


inces  against  their  will,  but  to  say  that  it  k 
bold  is  to  say  that  it  is  Bismarckian.  Vis- 
ions of  vengeance,  fears  of  revolt,  menaces 
of  reconquest,  do  not  disturb  the  sleep  of 
the  German  Chancellor,  who  probably  ar« 
gues  that,  with  Neuf  Breisach,  Strasbourg, 
Ptalsbourg,  Metz,  and  Thionville  no  longer 
French  fortresses  menacing  Germany,  but 
German  fortresses  menacing  France,  and 
with  German  guns  commanding  the  line  of 
the  Vosges  and  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  re- 
conquest  is  impossible.  So,  in  our  genera- 
tion, it  probably  is.  Canada  may  as  well 
talk  of  marching  upon  Washington  or  of  an- 
nexing  Michigan  and  Maine,  as  France,  for 
the  present,  of  reaching  Berlin  or  reannex- 
ing  her  lost  provinces.  The  half-million 
French  soldiers  now  shut  up  in  Germany 
are  the  largest  hostile  army  likely  to  be  seen 
there  for  many  a  day,  and  years  of  patience, 
energy,  and  genius  can  alone  restore  the  glo- 
ries of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  demands  of 
Germany  justifiable  only  by  the  privilege  of 
conquest  Her  prowess,  so  palpable  long 
ago,  is  enormous  now,  after  her  solidifica- 
tion under  the  Empire,  and  with  the  down* 
fall  of  France  and  Austria ;  Germany's  arms 
are  guarantees  against  invasion.  But  t^e 
law  of  the  stronger  has  always  been  recog- 
nized. Centuries  ago,  "between  the  Elbe 
and  Rhine,"  the  Germans,  "  tall  men  with 
long  spears,"  as  Tacitus  describes  those  old- 
time  Uhlans  who  defeated  the  Latin  race  of 
elder  days,  "hung  up  the  captured  eagles 
and  standards  in  their  cities  and  villages  ; " 
and  the  Germans  of  to-day  who  are  gather- 
ing their  myriad  trophies  in  the  same  region 
—their  thousands  of  eagles  and  cannons 
and  their  billions  of  francs— are  reaping  an 
authorized  harvest  It  is  only  when  the 
plunder  of  land  and  money  is  put  on  hi^h 
philanthropic  and  religious  grounds  that 
there  is  a  bad  flavor  of  cant  in  the  argument. 
The  cession  of  French  territory  was  the  pen- 
alty of  defeat,  and  Count  Bismarck  has 
taken  as  much  as  he  thought  expedient  and 
safe.  Every  n^ition  on  the  globe  has  seized 
on  the  territory  of  its  conquered  neighbors, 
and  this  alone  has  made  them  what  they 
are ;  and  ungracious  especially  would  it  be 
in  France  to  dispute  the  custom,  when  her 
titie  to  these  same  provinces  is  one  of  a  con- 
quest efifected  against  their  unwilling  inhab- 
itants. Besides,  for  half  a  century  she  ha^ 
been  coveting.not  only  Luxemburg  and  Bel- 
gium, but  a  piece  of  the  very  Prussia  that 
now  encroaches  upon  her,  while  this  present 
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war  was  waged  by  her  in  order  to  bumble 
Berlin,  divide  Germany,  and  lay  out  a 
stronger  French  frontier  at  the  latter's 
expense.  Shall  we,  therefore,  reproach  th* 
victor,  who  was  not  the  aggressor,  with 
humbling  Paris,  uniting  Germany,  and  seiz- 
ing an  impregnable  frontier  ? 

Prussia,  who  does  not  make  war  for  fun, 
or  for  vanity,  or  to  keep  her  people  tran- 
quil, is  usually  fortunate  in  her  spoil  of 
land  and  money,  as  history  shows.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Prussia  was  the 
wrestling-floor  for  all  the  gladiators  of 
Europe — was  crushed  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  Sweden  and  Aus- 
tria, so  that  to  this  day  they  point  you  out 
the  scars  of  her  sufferings  ;  but  she  saved 
herself  from  becoming  a  French  province 
on  the  one  hand  or  a  Scandinavian  on  the 
other,  and  kept  her  German  soil,  and 
founded  German  freedom.  The  Seven 
Years'  War  left  Prussia  almost  under  the 
pall  of  death— the  women  at  the  plough, 
cities  burned,  the  fields  like  a  desert ;  but 
she  had  gained  Silesia  and  Posen,  and  her 
next  budget  after  the  peace  of  Hvbertsburg 
showed  that  she  did  not  owe  a  dollar  of 
war-de1)t,  and  had  a  balance  ahead,  oat  of 
which  Frederick  forthwith  founded  the  glory 
of  Potsdam.  Passing  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  if  the  peace  of  Tilsit  robbed  Prussia 
of  nearly  half  her  domain,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  restored  it  with  interest ;  and  the 
heroic  struggle  of  Germany  had  proved  her 
to  he  the  land  of  a  people  that  only  awaited 
the  coming  of  some  soldier-alchemist,  to  be 
fused  in  the  crucible  of  war  to  a  great  na- 
tion. The  lesson  of  these  three  earlier  wars 
has  been  m^re  than  repeated  in  the  three 
which  Prussia  has  waged  in  our  day,  gaining 
much  territory  without  permanently  lessen- 
ing the  national  wealth  or  the  national 
credit. 

Reviewing  the  war,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
has  had  many  elements  of  "  luck,"  or  any 
elements  of  mystery.  It  was  a  surprise, 
indeed,  to  everybody,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
combatants  themselves,  to  find  that  Ger> 
many  was  waging  war  so  very  much  better 
last  year,  and  France  so  very  much  worse, 
than  ever  before ;  but  while  France  had  been 
nursing  the  stupid  delusion  that  one  lively 
Frenchman  with  his  bayonet  was  a  match 
for  any  five  big  Germans,  Prussia  had  been 
planning  the  siege  of  Strasbourg;  and 
while  France  was  spending  years  in  be»ut!- 
fying  Paris,  Germany  had  been  putting  all 
her  time  and  thalers  into  her  army ;  so  that 


the  war  was  not  only  the  pitting  of  a  Nape 
leon  III.  against  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  bu 
of  a  Haussmann  against  a  Von  Roon. 

ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 
Despite  the  soothing  assurances  of  Voi 
Sybel  and  Dr.  Paali»  England  is  rajiidly  get 
t^ng  ready  for  Germany,  evidently^  not  be 
lieving  that  Count  Bismarck  is  a  Prussiai 
Pickwick  or  Count  Moltke  a  Quaker  in  dis 
guise.  The  roar  of  the  Crown  Prince'i 
guns  is  working  more  wonders  than  the  elo 
qaence  of  years.  Traditional  abuses  an 
tumbling,  to  the  horror  of  old  soldiers  am 
saiiorSb  It  is  ^sacrilegiously  proposed  t< 
abolish  the  army  purchase  system;  to  d< 
away  with  dual  government ;  to  appoint  tht 
commander-in-chief  for  five  years  instead  ol 
for  life,  but  in  these  five  years  to  make  hin 
supreme ;  to  finish  the  coastwise  defences 
to  endow  the  militia  with  some  of  the  efiec< 
tiveness  of  landwehr ;  and  to  fortify  Londoa 
A  general  suspicion  seems  to  prevail  thai 
England,  in  cheering  on  Prussia  to  crusl 
her  Crimean  ally,  has  started  up  the  wron^ 
game.  The  English  present  the  appear^ 
ance  of  people  who  are  just  made  aware  thai 
they  have  been  enthusiastically  doing  a  verj 
stupid  thii^  The  original  theory  seems  to 
have  been  that,  as  France  was  much  ricbei 
and  stronger  than  Germany,  though  taker 
at  disadvantage,  a  good  whipping  adminia< 
tered  to  the  former  would  bring  the  rivals  tc 
a  level,  while  Great  Briuin,  profiting  hj 
their  mutual  exhaustion,  might  tbereaftei 
keep  her  place  in  Europe  with  a  smallei 
war  budget  She  sent  arms,  ammunition, 
and  Bibles  to  one  combatant,  and  cried 
"  Stuboy  1 "  to  the  other ;  but  her  mistake 
was  the  one  that  France  made  in  the  Aus- 
tro- Prussian  war,  namely,  in  not  seeing  that 
the  victorious  party  in  such  a  contest, 
whichever  it  might  be,  would  gain  so  much 
power  and  prestige  as  to  threaten  her  own 
quiet  ,  Besides,  in  indulging  herself  too 
much  with  viewing  the  bloody  match  in 
France,  she  did  not  note  at  first  that  the 
Russian  Bear  was  prowling  towards  her,  un- 
der cover  of  the  Prussian  movement  across 
the  Rhine. 

Details  of  the  calibre  of  Prussian  guns, 
the  size  of  the  Prussian  fleet,  the  speed  of 
German  marching,  fill  not  only  the  sensa- 
tional daily  newspapers,  but  the  svcastic 
weekly  reviews,  the  sedater  nion^Iy  maga^ 
zines,  and  the  staid  and  ponderous  quarter- 
lies. One  of  the  latter  reveals  a  very  com- 
prehensive  plan  for  thwarting  the  scheme  of 
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overninning  England  supposed  to  be  pigeon- 
holed in  Von  Moltke's  desk,  and  calls  loud- 
ly for  "  those  sacrifices  of  time  and  money 
which  alone  can  save  these  islands  from  the 
horrors  of  invasion."  This  elaborate  plan 
proposes  several  chains  of  detached  forts 
within  a  circumference  of  forty-five  miles 
around  London,  and  specially  strong  works 
at  Kingston,  Chatham,  Aldershot,  and  cer- 
tain other  points;  but  its  most  suggestive 
features  are  the  founding  of  a  new  depot  of 
arms  so  situated  as  to  be  safe  **  when  the  en- 
emy shall  have  occupied  London,"  and  an 
intrenched  camp,  "  which  he  must  leave  in 
his  rear  in  his  northward  march  from  the 
capital." 

In  this  quandary,  half  the  people  are  re- 
proaching the  Government  with  treachery 
towards  France  and  with  blindness  to  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia  upon  the  ruin 
of  its  old  ally  ;  the  other  half  are  reproach- 
ing Prussia,  in  view  of  England's  eager 
sympathy  for  the  Prussian  cause,  and  her 
abandonment  of  France,  though  the  Crimean 
ties  were  still  strong.  Berlin,  the  most  (^ni- 
cal  and  skeptical  capital  in  Europe,  rather 
brutally  replies  that  this  official/*  sympathy  " 
of  England  was  what  other  nations  call 
selfishness,  and  it  seems  to  relish  the  trepi- 
dation of  England  over  a  menace  which  last 
year  she  would  have  despised.  Bismarck 
meanwhile  treats  the  English  diplomats 
pretty  much  as  a  soldier  is  treated  who  is 
found  fighting  under  banners  where  he  does 
not  belong.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
to  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  English  are 
doing,  that  the  Germans  mean  to  invade  the 
island,  is  a  queer  way  of  showing  "  sym- 
pathy "  for  Germany,  or  trust  in  her  friend- 
ship. 

To  discover  why  Germany  should  invade 
England  is  still  more  difficult  on  military 
than  on  moral  grounds.  Can  England  be 
successfully  invaded  from  the  continent? 
It  certainly  has  been  invaded  once,  and  the 
whole  country  was  subjugated  by  the  in- 
vaders in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple. Doubtless,  also,  Harold  was  as  confi- 
dent of  defeating  the  William  of  1066,  as 
the  English  of  to-day  are  of  defeating  the 
William  of  187 1.  But  the  theory  of  Ger- 
many being  able  to  invade  England  at  pres- 
ent seems  little  less  than  preposterous. 
The  "  Saturday  Review  "  does  indeed  say, 
•*  We  have  only  an  army  which  any  one  of 
oar  neighbors  could  gobble  up  with  a  mere 


detachment  of  its  forces ; "  but  England 
has  a  navy  which  could  "gobble  up*'  not 
only  the  Prussian  fleet,  but  all  their  loaded 
transports ;  and  with  the  enormous  advan- 
tage of  its  insular  position,  with  its  shores, 
roadsteads,  and  harbors  patrolled  and 
guarded  by  the  most  formidaj^le  naval  arma- 
ment in  the  world,  it  is  incredible  that  an 
army  such  as  crossed  the  French  fi-ontier 
could  ever  be  landed  safely  in  England, 
with  a  base  of  operations  on  the  coast  and 
a  good  Kne  of  supply.  Once  there,  and 
with  its  communications  protected,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  London  would  fall  as 
quickly  as  Paris;  but  the  previous  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  get  and  keep  the  army  there. 

Germany,  it  is  true,  with  the  money  she 
has  exacted  from  France,  could  buy  an 
ironclad  fleet ;  with  the  money  she  can  raise 
ftom  her  people  she  can  build  one ;  by  an 
alliance  with  Russia  she  could  borrow  one. 
But  at  least  she  cannot  improvise  one,  in 
the  old  fiairy  style  whereby  a  potentate  was 
wont  to  stamp  his  foot  and  an  army  came 
marching,  and  a  navy  came  sailing,  at  his 
command.  To  buy,  to  build,  or  to  borrow 
one  takes  much  time,  and  gives  opportunity 
for  the  menaced  Power  to  defend  itselfT 
England  has  had  the  good  fortune— or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  good  judgment 
— to  keep  out  of  war  until  she  could  meas- 
ure the  military  strength  of  the  other  Powers. 
They  have  now  developed  that  strength, 
and  have  exhibited  their  systems.  She  will 
profit  by  the  experience  of  her  neighbors 
before  gettmg  into  a  war  of  her  own. 

Should  Germany  wish  to  attack  England, 
she  would  probably  attack  her  in  Belgium, 
not  in  the  British  Isles.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  England  would  go  to  war  in  defence  of 
Belgium.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  tells  his  country- 
men how  Lord  Palmerston  championed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  against  all  comers ; 
but  those  days  are  over,  and  England  is  en- 
gaged in  eating  humble  pie.  A  great  strug- 
gle is  going  on  in  the  Islands  between  honor 
and  comfort,  between  the  national  pride  and 
the  national  pocket.  •*  We  are  drifting  into 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  upshot  of  which 
must  be  either  humiliation  for  this  country 
or  war."  If  honor  comes  out  victorious, 
insults  will  cease ;  if  pocket  carries  the  day, 
England  descends  from  her  historic  place  in 
Europe,  and  lets  the  worthiest  cull  her  lau- 
rels. 

Philip  Quilibet. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 
The  friends  of  scientific  education  have 
grounds  of  strong  encouragement  in  the 
earnest  efforts  that  are  now  making  in 
different  countries  for  its  •  promotion.  In 
this  branch  of  education,  more  than  any 
other,  the  principles  are  of  sach  common 
and  universal  application  that  any  improve- 
ment attained  in  one  place  is  equally  a  gain 
for  alL  A  large  part  of  education  must  in- 
evitably be  modified  in  different  countries 
to  conform  to  institutions,  language,  tastes, 
habits,  and  varying  circumstances,  social, 
industrial,  and  religious ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  sdenti^c  culture  the  case  is  altered — the 
problem  being  how  best  to  develop  the 
mind  by  exercise  upon  the  objects  and  laws 
of  nature.  Here,  foreign  experience  is  as 
good  as  domestic ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  country  in  the 
vigorous  and  systematic  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion that  are  now  being  entered  upon  in 
England. 

Professor  Huxley,  having  been  urged  by  a 
friend  in  New  York  to  come  to  this  country 
and  spend  %a  season  in  lecturing,  on  the 
ground  of  the  benefit  it  might  be  to  our 
public  and  the  profit  it  might  be  to  himself 
replies  in  a  private  letter :  "  I  heartily  wish 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  take  your  advice 
and  spend  a  winter  in  America ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  do  so  has  become  more  shadowy  than 
ever."  The  reason  of  this  is  that  Professor 
Huxley  has  been  lately  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly-organized  London  School 
Board,  and  finds  himself  committed  to  three 
years  of  continuous  and  responsible  work<^ 
He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  the  promotion  of  science  in 
Great  Britain,  and  regards  the  present  as  an 
important  crisis  in  the  history  of  English 
education,  and  as  an  especially  fiivorable 
and  critical  opportunity  for  the  friends  of 
science.  In  the  same  communication  he 
says  :  "  We  are  just  now  at  the  turning  of 
the  tide,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  men 
of  science  if  the  current  does  not  set  their 
way  for  many  a  long  year  to  come."  The 
work  to  be  at  once  entered  upon  is  twofold : 
to  frame  a  plan  for  organizing  elementary 
science  upon  a  better  foundation  than  at 
present ;  and  the  development  of  a  method 


for  teachmg  science  teachers  their  business 
— that  is,  a  system  of  scientific  normal 
schools.  To  this  the  government  consent 
has  been  obtained,  and  Professor  Huxley 
will  devote  himself  especially  to  organizing 
the  department  of  biological  science.  This 
last  project  is  of  very  great  iinportance,  as 
the  most  formidable  difficulty  in  scientific 
education  is  the  utter  lack  of  qualified 
teachers.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
broad  difference  between  knowing  a  thing 
and  knowing  how  to  teach  it,  but  in  science 
this  difference  is  broader  than  anywhere 
else ;  hence  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers 
in  this  field  (scarce  enough,  certainly,  in  any 
field) ;  and  hence  also  the  indispensableness 
of  special  and  adequate  provision  for  their 
preparation. 

GEOLOGY  AND  BUILDING  SITES. 
The  character  of  the  soil  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  health  of  those  who  live 
upon  it,  and  should  therefore  receive  defi- 
nite attention  in  the  selection  of  a  dwelling 
place.    If  it  consists  chiefly  of  clay,  or  is 
underlaid  by  an  impervious,  clayey  subsoil, 
or  i^  whatever  its  character,  it  has  no  natu- 
ral means  of  drainage,  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  unhealthy.    But  its  composition  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  sort  of  rock  from 
which  it  has  been  derived,  and  its  situation 
with  reference  to  drainage  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  position  and  structure  of  the 
rocks  which  underlie  it,  and  by  the  relations 
of  these  to  the  water-courses  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Again,  the  <:haracter  of  the  water 
afforded  by  springs  and  wells  also  depends 
largely  upon  the  kind  uf  rock  and  soil  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact     Some  rocks  and 
soils  yield  up  to  it  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  their  constituents  than  others,  so  that  its 
purity  may  be  approximately  judged    by 
knowing  the  kind  of  formation    through 
which    it   passes.    For    example,  granitic 
waters  are  generally  very  pure,  containing 
little  mineral  or  organic  matter;  and,  on 
the    other    hand,    soft    sand-rock    waters, 
though  highly  variable  in  composition,  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  impure.    Thus  the  very  first 
step  toward  providing  a  home,  to  be  wisely 
taken,  requires  no  small  amount  of  geologi- 
cal knowledge.    It  is  a   deplorable    fact, 
however,  that  probably  not  more  thao  one 
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in  a  hundred  of  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  make  such  a  selection  has  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  geology. 

CAUSES  OF  SAP-FLOW    IN  THE  SUGAR 
SEASON. 
Is  the  simple  thawing  of  a  tapped  tree 
the  only  reason  for  the  flow  of  several  gal- 
lons of  sap  each  day  for  two  or  three  weeks 
of  good  sap  weather  ?    Consider  the  state 
of  the  tree  at  the  beginning  of  winter.    The 
sammer*s   work  is  finished.    The  annual 
ring  of  wood  is  formed,  the  yearly  crop  of 
seeds  is  matured,  the  foundation  for  next 
year's  lea^e  is  laid  in  the  axillary  and  ter- 
minal buds  that  are  thickly  dotted  over  the 
bare  branches,  and  the  tree  is  stored  fi^om 
the  ends  of  its  roots  to  the    tips  of  its 
shoots  with  the  various  products  of  vegetal 
organization.    All   these  processes  ended 
with  the  fidl  of  the  lea£    But  the  activity 
of  the  roots  is  not  yet  checked,  for  it  does 
not  depend  upon  leaf  action.    The  juices 
within  the  tree  are  denser  than  the  water 
that  bathes  its  roots,  and  the  two  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  membranous  partition.    The  in- 
ward flow  will  therefore  continue  until  the 
osmotic  force  is  balanced  by  pressure  firom 
within,  so  that  when  winter  begins  the  tree 
tt  gorged  with  water.    This  is  no  mere 
speculation,  for  carefiil  experiments   have 
proved  that  wood  contains  more  water  in 
winter  than  in  summer.    We  must  remem- 
ber, also,  that  the  trunk  of  a  tree  contains 
air  in  its  vessels  as  well  as  water,  and  both 
are  expanded  by  heat  and  contracted  by 
cold.    Air  increases  in  volume  more  than 
one-third  in  passing  fi'om  32  deg.  to  212 
deg.,  and  water  expands  nearly  one-twen- 
tieth by  the  same  change  of  temperature. 
What  must  happen,  therefore,  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  on  warm,  clear  days,  when  the 
radiant  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  dark, 
rough  bark  raises  the  temperature  a  few  de- 
grees ?    The  expanded  air  must  press  upon 
the  expanded  water  and  force  it  out  of  any 
incision  made  through  the  bark  into  the 
young  wood.    A  few  degrees  of  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  tree  would  cause  a  large 
flow  from  such  a  wound.    But  at  night, 
when  the  trunk  has  been  thus  exhausted, 
what  takes  place?    Its  cooling   stops  the 
flow  of  sap,  while  the  contraction  of  its 
contained  air  allows  an  inward  rush  of  air 
through  the  spile  firom  external  pressure. 
On  the  following  day,  as  the  trunk  warms, 
the  pressure  of  air  again  renews  the  flow  of 
sapi    The  supply  of  water  in  the  tree  is 
kept  up  by  the  action  of  the  deep-lying 


roots.  They  must  firom  the  first  furnish 
a  small  amount,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vances root  action  increases,  and  more  and 
more  water  flows  into  the  tree. 

MADE  GROUND  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 
It  is  a  common  practice  about  large 
towns,  and  particularly  those  with  water 
firofits,  to  All  in  the  low  situations,  and  thus 
make  them  available  for  building  sites  or 
other  purposes.  When  this  is  done  with 
fresh  earth,  and  thorough  drainage  is  at  the 
same  time  secured,  no  doubt  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  locality  is  much  increased. 
But  when,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case, 
this  so-called  **  made  ground  '*  is  little  else 
than  coal  ashes  mixed  with  street  scrapings, 
and  all  sorts  of  decayed  and  decaying  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  the  case  becomes 
quite  difiierent  Filling  with  this  kind  of 
stufl*  is  now  going  on  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  city  ;  -  and  when,  last  summer,  it  was 
proposed  to  keep  the  garbage  and  ashes 
separate,  one  result  of  which  would  be  the 
getting  rid  of  much  of  this  decomposing 
matter,  the  authorities  refiised  to  interfere. 
The  emanations  from  such  heaps  of  filth 
must  be  anything  but  healthy,  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  among  those  living 
upon  or  near  such  tracts  many  diseases  rage 
with  peculiar  violence.  Hence  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  material  for  grading,  and  the 
erection  of  dwellings  thereon,  is  most 
strongly  condemned  by  several  eminent  au» 
thorities  in  sanitary  science. 


HOUSEHOLD  USES  OF  BORAX.  • 
A  LATE  number  of  the  "  Manufacturer 
and  Builder"  says  that  powdered  borax 
placed  in  their  way  is  sure  death  to  cock- 
roaches, with  the  advantage  over  other  ex- 
terminators of  being  non-poisonous  to 
other  forms  of  life  about  the  house.  It  is 
also  valuable  as  a  washing  powder,  being 
much  used  in  Holland  and  Belgium  in  the 
proportion  of  a  large  handful  of  the  pow- 
der to  ten  gallons  of  water.  It  makes  the 
clothes  look  very  white  and  dean,  and  saves 
one-half  the  soap.  For  laces,  cambrics, 
etc.,  an  extra  quantity  is  required.  Being  a 
neutral  salt,  it  does  not  injure  the  quality 
of  the  linen.  It  is  said  to  soften  the  hard- 
est water,  is  a  valuable  agent  for  cleansing 
the  scalp,  and  is  also  an  excellent  dentifrice. 
In  hot  countries  it  is  used  in  combination 
with  tartaric  add  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
as  a  cooling  beverage. 
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THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE. 
We  have  as  yet  but  incomplete  reports 
from  the  various  eclipse  expeditions.  The 
weather  on  December  22  seems  to  have 
been  generally  un£;ivarable,  the  cloudiness 
of  the  sky  interfering  with  observation.  The 
Kev.  S.  G.  Perry,  writing  to  the  English 
papers  from  Cadiz,  reports  the  proceedings 
of  the  party  at  San  Antonio.  Speaking  of 
the  red  prominences,  and  of  the  halo  of 
light  which  apparently  surrounds  the  sun 
(although  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  sun  or  to  our  own  atmos- 
phere), he  says :  "  Viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope of  very  moderate  dimensions,  the 
spectacle  was  grand,  but  the  cirrhus  clouds 
destroyed  almost  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
effect  for  the  naked  eye.  The  red  promi- 
nences were  numerous,  but  none  apparently 
very  remailcable.  A^.  W.  H.  Browne,  of 
Wadham  Collie,  Oxford,  considers  their 
color  to  have  been  of  a  bright  yellowish  red 
tint  The  same  observer  notices  that  the 
corona  was  perfectly  free  from  striation, 
outline  distinct,  and  approximately  quadri- 
lateral, but  extending  fbrthest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  first  contact.  The  brightest  part  of 
the  corona  appeared  to  the  unassisted  eye 
to  be  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
sun*3  diameter,  £uiing  rapidly  when  one- 
fifth,  but  being  still  clearly  visible  at  seven- 
eighths.  Some  observed  two  curved  rays, 
but  the  general  appearance  was  that  of  a 
diffuse  light  interrupted  in  four  places  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  a  fifrh  faintly,  by  dark  inter- 
vals. The  corona  was  white,  and  rendered 
faint  by  the  clouds.  The  observations  with 
the  spectroscope  were  also  greatly  interfered 
with  by  the  cirrhus,  and  the  best  instrument 
was  rendered  entirely  useless.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  light  from  the  corona,  as  seen 
through  the  clouds,  could  not,  I  think,  have 
been  more  than  one-eighth  of  that  of  the 
bright  moon,  if  so  much,  and  consequently 
I  was  unable  to  detect  the  faintest  trace  of 
iight  through  the  three  compound  prisms  I 
was  using." 


IMPURITIES  OF  RAIN  WATER. 
Rain  water  is  produced  by  a  sort  of  nat- 
ural distillation,  and  when  first  formed  is 
very  pure.  This  condition  of  purity,  how- 
ever, is  most  favorable  to  the  absorption  of 
foreign  materials,  hence  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  when  gathered  for  use  the  water 
Ss  found  to  contain  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  impurities.  These  have  been  obtain- 
ed in  its  fall  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
subsequent  flow  over  the  surfaces  provided  • 


to  receive  it  Professor  TyndalPs  late  m- 
vestigations  have  shown  that  the  air  is  £u 
from  being  as  pure  as  it  ordinarily  appears 
By  bringing  a  powerful  light  to  bear  ht 
found  it  to  be  literally  loaded  with  floating 
particles  of  a  highly  varied  nature,  and  be< 
sides  what  is  thus  seen,  it  is  known  also  tc 
contain  numerous  gaseous  substances  in  ad- 
dition to  its  normal  constituents.  Portions 
of  these  atmospheric  impurities  are  washed 
out  by  the  falling  rain,  and  may  be  found 
either  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  watei 
afler  it  has  been  collected.  Such  substances 
as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  sul< 
phurous  acid  (particularly  in  the  rain  watei 
of  coal-burning  cities),  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (in  the  neighborhood  of  cer- 
tain manufactories),  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
either  free  or  combined,  etc.,  are  sometimes 
found  in  it;  and  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  is  also  not  uncommon. 


LOVE  AND  WAR  AMONG  THE  FISHES. 
Owing  to  the  clement  which  fishes  in- 
habit, less  probably  is  known  about  thek 
ways  of  life  than  about  any  other  class  of 
animals.  Where,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  them  in  an  aquarium,  or  where,  from 
lack  of  timidity,  they  may  be  readily  ob- 
served in  their  native  streams,  much  that  is 
curious  and  interesting  has  been  learned 
concerning  them.  Although  cold-blooded, 
they  are  by  no  means  passionless,  but  have 
their  loves  and  hates,  like  many  another 
creature  of  higher  organization.  These 
traits  are  most  strongly  manifested  about 
the  breeding  season ;  and  during  this  pe- 
riod the  males  will  sometimes  fight  to  the 
death  for  possession  of  the  females.  When 
once  their  claim  has  been  established,  they 
often  evince  the  tenderest  and  most  loving 
care  of  their  companion  while  she  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  her  maternal 
duties.  The  stickleback,  though  a  small 
fish,  is  exceedingly  pugnacious,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly attacks  not  only  its  own  kind,  but 
much  larger  fish,  and,  indeed,  any  other  ob- 
ject which  happens  to  come  in  its  way. 
The  males  fight  each  other  desperately  du- 
ring the  spawning  season,  biting  and 
gouging  their  antagonists  with  their  raised 
lateral  spines,  which  they  are  sometimes 
observed  to  use  with  fatal  effect  Pride 
also  seems  to  be  an  element  of  their  na- 
tures, for  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  com- 
bats the  victor  puts  on  the  most  gorgeous 
hues,  his  variously-colored  body  glowing 
with  astonishing  brilliancy,  while  the  van- 
quished, with  his  surface  as  dull  as  his  op* 
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ponent*s  is  brilliant,  sneaks  out  of  sight 
with  an  air  of  the  meanest  insignificance. 
Unlike  most  fishes,  the  male  stickleback 
prepares  a  sort  of  nest  in  which  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs.  An  observer  of  their 
habits  has  the  following  concerning  his  be> 
faavior  when  the  female  comes  out  of  her 
hiding  place  and  suireys  the  nest  which  he 
has  made  for  her :  '*  He  darts  around  her 
hi  every  direction,  then  to  his  accumulated 
materials  for  the  nest,  then  back  again  in 
an  instant ;  and  as  she  does  not  advance,  he 
endeavors  to  push  her  with  his  snout,  and 
then  tries  to  pull  her  by  the  tail  and  side- 
spine  (o  the  nest  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  male  at  once  assumes  the 
duties  of  nurse,  and  for  a  long  time  care- 
fully guards  the  young,  gently  leadmg  them 
back  to  the  nest  when  they  would  stray  too 
fa^T,  and  courageously  defending  them  firom 
the  attacks  of  enemies.**  Male  safanon  and 
male  trout  are  as  pugnacious  as  the  little 
stickleback.  Two  salmon  have  been  seen 
to  fight  a  whole  day  without  either  gaining 
the  mastery  ;  and  while  the  females  are  en- 
gaged on  the  spawning  beds,  the.  males  are 
usually  occupied  in  'fighting  away  their 
rivals.  The  battles  which  thus  arise  often 
end  in  the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants. 

EFFBCTS  OF  FROST  UPON  IRON  AND 
STEEL. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  both  iron 
and  steel  are  weakened  or  rendered  more 
brittle  by  exposure  to  low  temperatures. 
Steel  gun-barrels  and  steel  cannon  have 
lately  been  condemned  in  official  circles,  on 
the  ground  that  steel  is  more  susceptible  to 
this  weakening  influence  of  cold  than  iron. 
When  car-axles  break  in  winter,  or  the  rails 
snap,  or  the  tires  upon  the  wheels  are  firac- 
tured,  we  at  once  assume  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  the  debilitating  action  of  frost, 
and  there  inquiry  stops,  with  a  virtual  ad- 
mission that  such  accidents  are  not  pre-^ 
yentible.  In  the  late  New  Hamburgh  dis- 
aster, the  primary  cause  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty was  the  breaking  of  an  axle  on  the  oil 
train ;  and  yet  so  much  was  this  regarded 
as  a  m&tter  of  course — as  something  insep- 
arable fi-om  winter  railroading — that  hardly 
a  word  of  blame  was  ottered  by  the  press 
concerning  it,  the  absorbing  question  being 
how  best  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  such 
fractures  when  they  do  occur.  In  England, 
breaking  of  tires  upon  car  wheeb  is  a  fire- 
quent  source  of  accident,  and  the  evident  at- 
tempt, following  a  late  serious  catastrophe 


from  this  cause,  to  relieve  the  company 
from  blame  by  attributing  the  occurrence  to 
the  action  of  cold,  was  the  signal  for  a 
series  of  investigations,  the  results  of  which 
are  totally  opposed  to  the  common  belief^ 
Several  interesting  papers  embodying  the 
details  of  these  investigations  were  lately 
read  before  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society,  and  from  a|>stracts  of  these  since 
published  in  **  Nature**  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing :  In  the  first  of  Dr.  Joule's  experi- 
ments, a  freexing  mixture  of  snow  and  salt 
was  placed  upon  a  table,  and  wires  of  steel 
and  iron  stretched  through  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  part  of  them  within  and  part 
without  the  mixture.  In  every  case  tried 
the  wire  broke  outside  of  the  mixture, 
"showing  that  it  was  weaker  at  50  deg. 
Fah.  than  at  about  12  deg.  Fah.**  In 
another  set  of  experiments,  darning  needles 
of  good  quality,  3  inches  long  and  1-24  of 
an  inch  thick,  were  used.  Six  of  these, 
taken  at  random,  were  enclosed  in  the 
freezing  mixture,  and  the  six  remaining 
were  left  exposed  to  ordinary  temperatures. 
Each  needle  was  tried  by  placing  its  ends 
upon  steel  props  3  i-a  inches  apairt,  and 
then  suspending  weights  from  its  centre  un- 
til it  broke.  The  temperature  of  the  warm 
needles  was  55  deg.  Fah.,  of  the  cold  nee- 
dles, 12  deg.  Fah.  The  average  breaking 
weight  of  the  warm  needles  was  58  1-3 
ounces,  and  the  average  breaking  weight  of 
the  cold  needles  was  59  5-6  ounces.  There 
was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  elasticity  in  the  two  sets  of 
needles.  Cast  iron  was  next  tried,  in  the 
form  of  small  garden  nails.  These  were  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  in  the  middle.  They  were 
supported  on  props  I  I -16  inch  asunder, 
and  a  blunt-edged  steel  diisel  weighted  to 
four  pounds  two  ounces  was  let  fall  from  a 
given  height  upon  the  middle  of  the  nail. 
The  nails,  like  the  needles,  were  taken  at 
random,  and  each  experiment  with  a  cold 
nail  always  alternated  with  one  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  Twenty-one  cold  nails 
broke,  and  twenty  warm  ones.  Dr.  Joule 
says :  **  The  general  conclusion  is  this : 
Frost  does  n^  make  either  iron  (cast  or 
wrought)  or  steel  brittle,  and  accidents 
arise  from  the  n^lect  of  the  companies  to 
submit  wheels,  axles,  and  all  other  parts  of 
their  rolling-stock  to  a  practical  and  suffi- 
cient test  before  using  them.**  Another  set 
of  experiments  was  made  by  Mr.  Spence, 
who  took  cast-iron  bars  one-half  inch  square, 
and  supporting  them  on  knife-edge  wedges 
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placed  nine  inches  apart,  suspended  weights 
from  the  centre  by  means  of  a  knife-edged 
hook,  to  which  was  attached  a  scale-pan.  Six 
bars  were  thus  tried  at  60  deg.  Fah.  Six  other 
similar  bars  were  then  cooled  to  zero  in  a 
refrigerating  mixture,  and  tested  in  like  man- 
ner. The  average  breaking  weight  for  the 
six  warm  bars  was  4cwt  4  lbs. ;  the  average 
breaking  weight  for  the  six  cold  bars  was 
4cwt  20  lbs.,  **  being  an  increase  of  strength 
from  the  reduction  of  temperature  equal  to 
3.5 per  cent"  Mr.  Spence remarks  :  "The 
bars  at  zero  broke  with  more  regularity  than 
at  60  deg.  Fah.;  but  instead  of  the  results 
confirming  the  general  impression  as  to  cold 
rendering  iron  more  brittle,  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  substantiate  an  exactly  opposite 
idea,  namely,  that  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, catfris  paribus,  increases  the  strength 
of  cast  iron.*'  In  Sir  W.  Fairbaim*s  ex- 
periments, wrought  iron  was  subjected  to 
strain,  and  with  much  the  same  result ;  that 
is,  it  was  found  to  be  actually  stronger  at 
zero  than  at  60  deg.  Fah.  According  to 
this  gentleman's  observations,  the  tires 
upon  car  wheels  break  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter,  at  high  temperatures  as  well 
as  low  ;  and  he  says ;  **  The  danger  arising 
from  broken  tires  does  not,  according  to  my 
opinion,  arise  so  much  from  changes  of 
temperature  as  from  the  practice  of  heating 
them  to  a  dull  red  heat  and  shrinking  them 
to  the  rim  of  the  wheels."  It  thus  turns 
out  that  what  for  years  have  been  regarded 
as  unprevendble  accidents  are  really  due  to 
the  use  of  defective  materials,  or  to  de- 
fective methods  of  manufitcture,  and  are 
not  chargeable,  as  railroad  officials  are  al- 
ways so  ready  to  assume,  to  any  weakening 
influence  exerted  by  low  temperatves* 

INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  OF  SNAKES 
Although  the  ** wisdom  of  serpents*' 
has  long  been  heard  o^  the  cases  are  rare 
where  actual  observation  has  detected  any 
warrant  for  the  phrase.  But  that  snakes  are 
not  entirely  devoid  of  reasoning  powers  is 
shown  by  an  occurrence  which  fell  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  £.  Layard,  an  excellent  ob- 
server in  Ceylon.  He  saw  a  cobra  put  its 
head  through  a  narrow  hole  and  swallow  a 
toad.  Finding  that  with  this  incumbrance 
he  could  not  withdraw  himself  he  reluc* 
tantly  disgorged  the  precious  morsel,  which 
began  to  move  ofC  This  was  too  much  for 
jhiake  philosophy  to  bear,  and  the  toad  was 
again  seized ;  and  again  was  the  snake,  after 
violent  efforts  to  escape,  compelled  to  part 
with  its  prey.      Now,  however,  a  lesson 


had  been  learned,  and  the  toad  was  seize< 
by  one  Ic^  withdrawn,  and  then  swallowe< 
in  triumph. 

VENTILATION  THROUGH  SINGLE  OPEN 
INGS. 
Many  people  suppose  that,  in  order  prop 
erly  to  ventilate  a  room,  openings  on  oppo 
site  sides  must  be  provided,  90  that  a  pas 
sage  of  air  through  the  apartment  may  taki 
place.  This  doubtless  gives  a  more  rapi< 
change  of  air  than  any  other  method,  but  i 
exposes  the  occupants  to  the  action  ol 
currents,  and  thus  frequently  becomes  th( 
source  <if  colds.  That  an  active  interchange 
between  the  external  and  internal  air  will  g< 
on  through  a  single  opening  may  be  readil] 
shown  by  a  very  simple  experiment  Raise 
the  lower  sash  of  a  window,  in  a  room  other 
wise  closed,  and  let  a  person  who  is  smokini 
station  himself  in  front  of  the  opening 
When  the  cloud  of  smoke  is  directed  towan 
the  upper  part  of  the  open  space  it  will  b 
seen  to  escape  outward ;  when  on  the  contra 
ry  it  is  directed  toward  the  lower  part  of  tb 
opening,  it  will  be  carried  inward  uid  towan 
the  floor.  As  long  as  there  is  any  differeno 
in  the  density  of  the  external  and  interna 
air,  such  a  drculadon  will  continue.  Pro 
vided  the  inmates  of  the  apkrtment  avoid  1 
position  immediately  adjacent  to  the  aper 
ture  no  currents  will  be  felt^  as  the  air  ii 
the  other  parts  of  the  room  will  be  moving 
in  much  larger  masses,  and  at  a  greatly  re 
duced  rate  of  speed. 

FORM  or  THk  EARTH  AT  THE  EQUATOR 
Thb  most  recent  results  arrived  at  by  ge< 
ologists  have  taught  us  that  the  earth  is  nol 
quite  truly  represented  by  an  orange,  at  all 
events  unless  the  orange  he  slightly  sqeesed ; 
for  the  equatorial  drcumferenee  is  not  a  per- 
fect circle,  but  an  ellipse,  the  larger  anij 
shorter  equatorial  diameters  being  respec 
tively  41,853,864  and  4i,843>896  feet  Thai 
is  to  say,  the  equatorial  diameter  whicl 
pierces  the  earth  from  longitude  14  deg.  S3 
min.  east  to  194  deg.  25  min.  east  of  Green 
wich  is  two  miles  longer  than  that  at  right 
angles  to  it  (''The  Heavens."  Gui]le< 
min.) 

HABITS  OF  THE  RHEA. 
This  bird  is  found  in  South  America,  in 
greatest  abundance  on  thfe  plains  of  La 
Plata.  It  belongs  to  the  ostrich  tribe,  and 
in  its  native  country  is  popularly  known  aa 
the  ostrich.  An  observer  who  has  sees 
much  of  the  ways  of  these  birds  gives  1 
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interesting  information  concerning  their  hab- 
ks.  They  are  polygamooa,  each  male  hav* 
ing  usually  somewhere  from  five  to  ten 
wives.  Their  nests  are  excavated  either 
upon  some  small  bare  hillock  or  in  the 
brushwood,  and  invariably  near  the  water. 
The  eggs  first  laid  are  often  dropped  any- 
where the  bird  may  happen  to  be,  and  such 
eggs  are  never  hatched.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, the  birds  repair  to  their  nests,  and 
these  are  often  found  to  contain  large  num- 
bers of  eggs,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  and 
sometimes  even  seventy,  having  been  db- 
covered  piled  tier  upon  tier  in  a  single  exca- 
vation. When  firesh  the  eggs,  which  are 
eatable,  are  of  a  yellowish  color  and  ddtted 
all  over  with  dear  white  spots  ;  when  stale 
they  become  quite  white  and  lose  their 
spotted  appearance.  The  male  alone 
hatches  the  eggs,  and  afterward  takes  ex- 
clusive charge  of  the  young.  These,  like 
partridges,  run  almost  as  soon  as  bom, 
and  when  a  fortnight  old  it  takes  a  swift 
person  to  catch  them.  The  adults  take 
readily  to  the  water  and  swim  without  ap- 
parent difficulty.  According  to  this  observer 
they  are  easily  decoyed  within  gun-shot, 
and  the  killing  of  one  so  confuses  the  others 
that  they  fail  to  run  away,  and  thus  fiiU  an 
easy  prey  to  the  sportsman. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    DESP-SBA 
SOUNDINGS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Lmnsean  Society 
a  paper  by  Captain  Chimmo  was  read,  on 
the  **  Natural  History  of  Deep-Sea  Sound- 
ings between  Galle  and  Java."  At  a  depth 
of  3,300  fiuhoms  the  temperature  was  found 
to  be  35  deg.  Fah.  The  ooce  dredged  up 
from  this  depth  consisted  of  90  per  cent 
organic  matter,  F&ramim/era,  chiefly  Giobi- 
gtrma  together  with  Polycj^sHna^  with  a  few 
broken  sponge  spicules.  In  the  shallow 
water  near  Sumatra  the  animal  life  had  de- 
creased to  only  libottt  fn^  per  cent  of  the 
oose,  the  Globigerma  having  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  water  from  great  depths  was 
found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  salts 
in  soltttion,  which  crystallised  out  immedi- 
diately  on  its  exposure  to  the  air.  The  low 
temperature  foimd  in  this  deep  water  in  a 
latitude  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator 
iras  regarded  by  Mr.  Busk  as  strongly  con- 
firming the  condudons  as  to  a  general  dr- 
ciclatioit  of  water  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles. 

It  appears  fixHn  a  communication  pub- 


lished m  a  late  number  of  "  Nature  "  that 
during  the  year  1870  thhty-six  earthquakes 
took  place  in  the  vidnity  of  Fiumc,  an  Aus- 
trian town  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
Twenty-six  of  these  occurred  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  on  the  nth  of  May  there  were 
eleven  (fistinct  shocks,  besides  tigrenty-seven 
insignificant  movements  that  were  barely 
noted.  Several  of  the  earthquakes  were 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  loud  thun- 
dering noise,  and  one  which  occurred  on 
the  first  of  March  did  a  large  amount  of 
damage  to  the  buildings  in  a  neighboring 
town. 

AcxroRDiNG  to  Wollaston,  the  sun  is  800,- 
000  times  brighter  than  the  full  moon ;  m 
other  words,  it  wonld  take  800,000  full 
moons  to  produce  a  day  as  brilliant  as  that 
illuminated  by  a  doudless  sun. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FUNGI  IN  DRINKING 
WATERS. 
''The  Development  of  Fungi  in  Potable 
(drinking)  Waters  "  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting paper  lately  read  by  Prof  Frank- 
land  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  states,  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Heisch,  that  when  such  waters  are  contami- 
nated with  sewage,  the  addition  of  a  little 
sugar  will  give  rise  to  a  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion which  is  soon  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rich  fungoid  growth.  He  found, 
however,  that  sewage  matter  alone  in 
saocharic  water  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  fungoid  growth,  but  that  phos- 
phorus in  some  form  was  indispensable  to 
such  production.  He  further  found  that 
the  germs  which  give  rise  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fiingi  need  not  necessarily  come 
from  sewage  contamination,  but  that  they 
may  be  derived  from  the  air.  Dr.  Frank- 
land  condudes,  first,  that  potable  waters 
mixed  with  sewage,  urine,  or  albumen,  or 
brought  into  contact  with  animal  charcoal, 
subsequently  devdop  fimgoid  growths  and' 
other  organisms,  when  small  quantities  of 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  them  and  they  are 
exposed  to  a  summer  temperature.  Second, 
the  germs  of  these  organisms  are  present 
in  the  atmosphere  and  every  water  contains 
them  after  momentary  contact  with  the  air. 
Third,  the  development  of  these  germs 
cannot  take  place  without  the  presence  of 
phosphorus,  elfeer  free  or  in  some  form  of 
combination.  Water,  however  much  con- 
taminated, if  fr«e  firom  phosphorus,  does 
not  produce  them. 
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"The  Earthly  Paradise"  By  William 
Morris.  Part  IV.  Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton. 

One  of  the  best,  or  rather  one  of  the  only 
English  critics  now  living  observed  a  few 
months  ago  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  that 
readers  of  Mr.  Morris's  poems  seemed  al- 
ways to  think  that  volume  the  best  which  they 
had  read  first  The  merit  is  on  the  whole 
so  even,  there  is  so  little  variety  of  style 
and  treatment,  that  the  charm  and  delight 
of  a  first  reading  are  almost  sure  to  prevail 
in  the  memory  above  any  other  consideration. 
This  closing  part,  therefore,  of  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise  "  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  under- 
estimated and  to  have  fewer  special  admirers 
than  each  of  its  predecessors.  We  should  be 
slow  to  call  it  inferior,  although  none  of  its 
stories  charms  us  so  much  as  "The  Death 
of  Paris,"  "The  Man  Born  to  be  King," 
"The  Man  who  never  Laughed  Again," 
or  "  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun."  Perhaps  if 
we  had  read  this  latest  volume  first,  it  might 
have  charmed  us  most ;  certainly  its  pages 
are  well  qualified  to  take  their  place  with 
the  others.  All  that  we  could  say  in 
general  disparagement  of  them,  were  we  in- 
clined to  disparage,  would  be  that  we  do  not 
feel  as  if  we  could  not  have  done  without 
them  ;  and  we  do  feel  thus  toward  many  of 
the  earlier  stories.  Mr.  Morris's  two  great 
deficiencies  are  want  of  strength  and  want 
of  variety.  It  was  said  in  praise  of  a  certain 
speaker  that  he  always  spoke  well.  "  Then," 
replied  a  listener,  who  was  himself  an  ora- 
tor of  undoubted  rank,  "  be  sure  such  a  man 
is  not  a  really  great  speaker  at  all."  Now 
^fr.  Morris  is  unquestionably  a  poet  of  a 
^igh,  even  a  very  high  order,  but  his  uni- 
formity of  merit  is  in  great  measure  due  to 
his  lack  of  variety.  We  do  not  speak  cf 
his  language  merely ;  although  we  confess 
that  there  are  certain  words  and  phrases 
the  perpetual  repetition  of  which  falls  wea- 
rily up9n  the  ear.  "  Goodlihead,"  "sun- 
littcn,".  **carie,"  "carline,"  "may"  (for 
maid),  "adrad,"  and  many  other  such 
.  words  recur  in  page  after  page  with  a  mo- 
notony which  grows  to  be  anything  but 
agreeable.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mo- 
notony of  treatment  in  all  these  poems 


which  must  count  for  mach  of  depreciation 
when  we  come  to  estimate  then-  place  in  lit- 
erature. Love,  griefi  hate,  beauty  of  nature, 
beauty  of  human  form,  have  too  often  but 
one  type  assigned  to  each,  and  are  treated 
in  one  style.  What  an  exquisitely  beautifiil 
picture  is  that  of  Psyche's  lonely  bath  in 
the  first  volume!  What  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  picture  is  that  of  Aslaug  bathmg 
in  this  last  volume  I  But  how  exactly  alike 
is  the  handling  of  the  two  pictures  I  If  we 
had  half  a  dozen  such,  we  do  not  say  that 
we  shoidd  be  tired  of  them ;  but  there  are 
poets  who  would  have  pointed  for  us  many 
such  scenes,  and  yet  made  each  quite  fi^sh, 
individualized,  and  unlike  the  others.  Mr. 
Morris  entirely  wants  alike  the  variety,  the 
strength,  and  the  humor  of  his  great  master 
Chaucer.  He  seems  to  have  no  fisiculty  of 
humor  at  all,  and  one  can  hardly  think  of 
Chaucer  without  his  humor.  Nor  could 
Morris  produce  anything  like  the  powerful, 
poignant,  almost  cruel  pathos  and  agony  of 
the  story  of  Grisildes,  or  the  fierce  passion- 
ate bitterness  of  the  apostrophe  to  poverty 
which  opens  the  legend  of  Custaunoe. 
One  might  as  well  look  in  the  pages 
of  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  for  the  roys- 
tering  humor  of  the  "Reeve"  and  the 
"  Millere,"  or  the  quaint  drolleries  of  the 
"  Wyfe  of  Bathe."  There  is  little  even  of 
joyousness  in  Mr.  Morris  ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  element  of  gladsomeness  is  more 
lacking  in  the  closmg  part  of  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise  "  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Mr. 
Morris  is  an  acknowledged  and  proclaimed 
disdple  of  Chaucer ;  and  yet,  except  that 
he  has  the  master's  art  in  the  telling  of  sto- 
ries, he  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  poet 
of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales."  He  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  Chaucer  as  Jean  Paul  Richter  was 
a  disciple  of  Laurence  Sterne — an  avowed 
admirer,  and  so  fiur  a  pupil  that  he  has 
learned  from  the  teacher  what  field  to  work 
in ;  but  he  works  in  his  own  way  and  after 
his  own  method  and  time.  Chaucer  is  all 
distinctness.  Doubt  has  no  plaee  in  him. 
All  his  words  are  robust,  all  his  utterances 
are  emphatic  Mr.  Morris  is  sweet,  sad, 
full  of  dpubt  in  everything,  tremulous  even 
in  his  most  earnest  expressions.  If  he  fol- 
lows Chaucer,  it  is,  to  use  Heine's  illustra- 
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tion,  as  the  moon  follows  the  sun.  His 
mood  is  the  feminine  of  Chaucer*s  brave 
virility.  The  two  are  like  the  "flame- 
winged  "  and  the  **  white-winged  "  minstrels 
in  one  of  Dante  Rossetti's  recently-published 
sonnets.  Chaucer's  "  mastering  music  walks 
the  sunlit  sea ; "  we  look  for  Morris's  muse 
**  where  wan  waters  tremble  in  the  grove  and 
the  w?in  stars  are  all  the  light  thereof." 

All  this  we  say  by  way  of  distinguishing, 
not  of  disparaging  the  living  poet  There 
is  room  for  many  poets  in  Chaucer's  field ; 
and  one  may  be  a  great  singer  and  yet  not 
reach  to  Chaucer's  rank.  Some  gifts  Mr. 
Morris  has  which  even  his  master  does  not 
possess,  or  at  least  does  not  possess  to 
the  same  extent  In  subtle  delicacy 
and  tenderness,  and  in  a  certain  rich- 
ness of  sensuous  beauty  (we  use  the  term 
sensuous  in  its  purest  and  truest  meaning), 
he  seems  to  us  to  surpass  Chaucer.  Would 
it  be  an  unreasonable  mode  of  comparison  if 
we  were  to  say  that  Morris  bears  something 
like  ithe  relationship  to  Chaucer  which 
Thackeray  bears  to  Fielding :  the  pupil  in 
each  case  lacking  the  robustness,  breadth, 
and  joyousness  of  the  master,  but  having  a 
more  delicate  tone  and  more  subtle  tender- 
ness of  touch  and  feeling  ?  In  this  concluding 
part  Mr.  Morris  is,  we  think,  less  like  Chau- 
cer than  before ;  and  in  some  two  or  three  in- 
stances his  own  familiar  graces  shine  perhaps 
with  their  very  fullest  brightness  and  beauty. 

This  concluding  part  (covering  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February)  tells 
us  six  stories.  These  are  "The  Golden 
Apples,"  "The  Fostering  of  Aslaug  "— a 
sort  of  leaflet  added  to  the  Nibelungen-Lied 
— "Bellerophon  at  Argos"  and  "Bellero- 
phon  in  Lyda,"  "Ths  Ring  Given  to  Ve- 
nus," and  "  The  Hill  of  Venus."  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  say  that  each  of  these  sto- 
ries is  rich  in  beautiful  pictures  and  sweet 
with  all  the  melody  of  verse.  Nothing  can 
better  illustrate  the  originality  of  the  poet 
than  the  treatment  of  that  almost  outworn 
subjisct,  the  Venusberg.  The  sensual  ele- 
ment in  which  some  poets  so  revel  is  al- 
most entirely  absent ;  the  grim  and  ghastly 
side  of  the  picture,  which  others  have  de- 
Kghted  to  treat,  is  hardly  presented  at  all. 
Mr.  Morris's  Venus  is  always,  even  here,  a 
very  different  sort  of  creature  from  Mr. 
Swinburne's  goddess,  the  idealized  Lust  of 
the  Flesh.  Morris  finds  it  as  hard  to  con- 
demn her  to  utter  sin  and  shame  as  Robert 
Bums  finds  it  difficult  to  get  rid  Of  some 
hope  for  the  reclamation  even   of  "auM 


Nickie  ben."  In  the  story  of  Atalanta  Mor- 
ris makes  the  goddess  describe  herself  as 
"the  helper  of  unhappy  men,"  and  it  is 
thus  that  he  loves  to  contemplate  her.  In 
this  spirit  he  has  sung  the  song  to  the  god- 
dess which  will  be  found  in  the  story  of 
"  The  Hill  of  Venus,'*  a  song  which  for  ex- 
quisite melody  of  tone  and  for  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  its  swift,  successive  pictures,  seems 
to  us  to  have  hardly  any  rival  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  poetry  of  this  generation. 
Hardly  could  the  mysterious  music  which 
floated  round  Prospero's  enchanted  island 
have  been  more  entrancing  in  its  dreamy 
witchery.  The  song  would  be  only  spoiled 
by  an  exlract,  and  we  therefore  give  it  alto- 
gether : 

Before  our  lady  came  on  earth 
Little  there  was  of  joy  or  mirth  ; 
About  the  borders  of  the  sea 
The  seafblk  wandered  heavily ; 
About  the  wintry  rivar  side 
The  weary  fishers  would  abide. 

Alone  within  the  weaving-room 
The  girls  would  sit  before  the  loom. 
And  sing  no  song  and  play  no  play. 
Alone  from  dawn  to  hot  midday, 
From  midday  into  evening. 
The  men  afield  would  work,  nor  nng, 
*Mid  weary  thought  of  man  and  God, 
Before  thy  feet  the  wet  ways  trod. 

Unkissed  the  merchant  bore  his  care, 
Unkissed  tlie  knights  went  out  to  war, 
Unkissed  the  mariner  came  home, 
Unkissed  the  minstrel  men  did  room. 

Or  in  the  stream  the  maids  would  stare, 
Nor  know  why  they  were  made  so  feir ; 
llieir  yellow  locks,  their  bosoms  white, 
llieir  limbs,  well  wrought  for  all  delight, 
Seemed  foolish  things  that  waited  deatl^ 
As  hopeless  as  the  flowers  beneath 
The  weariness  of  unkissed  feet : 
No  life  was  bitter  then,  or  sweet  I 

Therefore,  O  Venus  well  may  we 
Praise  the  green  ridges  of  the  sea 
O'er  which  upon  a  happy  day 
Thou  cam*8t  to  take  our  shame  away. 
Well  may  we  praise  the  curdling  foam. 
Amidst  the  which  thy  feet  did  bloom. 
Flowers  of  the  gods,  the  yellow  sand 
They  kissed  atwixt  the  sea  and  ?and ; 
The  bee-beset,  ripe-seeded  grass, 
Through  whidi  thy  fine  limbs  fint  did  paM; 
The  purple-dusted  butterfly 
First  blown  against  thy  quivering  thigh  : 
The  first  red  rose  that  touched  thy  side 
And  OY'erblown  and  fainting  died ; 
The  flickering  of  the  orange  shade 
Where  first  in  sleep  thy  limbs  were  laid ; 
The  happy  day's  sweet  life  and  d»th. 
Whose  air  first  caught  thy  balmy  breath 
Yea,  all  these  things  well  praised  may  be. 
But  with  what  words  shall  we  praise  thec^ 
O  Venus,  O  thou  love  alive, 
Bom  to  give  peace  to  souls  that  strive? 
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This  is  a  different  kind  of  laus  Veneris 
>m  that  which  we  have  lately  been  com- 
piled to  hear.  Poets  have  undoubtedly 
me  greater  things  than  this ;  but  we  ques- 
>n  whether  any  poet  could  have  done  this 
ece  of  work  better. 

To  the  story  itself,  as  told  by  Mr.  Morris, 
might  be  fairly  objected  that  the  manner 
which  the  goddess  and  her  dwelling-place 
e  stripped  of.  all  their  external  associa- 
>ns  of  shame  and  horror  seems  to  render 
e  doom  of  the  knight  out  of  keeping  and 
[>nstrous.  His  meeting  with  Venus  ap- 
ars  only  like  the  meeting  of  a  man  with 
i  earthly  love,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
ider  are  startled  and  jarred  by  the  terri- 
5  consequences  which  follow.  Very 
autifiil,  quiet,  and  touching  is  the  closing 
5ne,  where  the  n^iracle  is  wrought,  and 
i  staff  in  the  old  Pope's  hand  suddenly 
rsts  into  blossom : 

th  a  great  cry  he  sprang  np :  in  his  hand 

:  held  against  the  sky  a  wondrous  thing, 

at  might  have  been  the  bright  archangel's  wand, 

10  brought  to  Mary  that  fiur  summoning ; 

r,  lo !  in  God*8  unfaltering  timeless  spring, 

nmer,  and  autumn,  had  that  dry  rod  been, 

d  from  its  barrenness  the  leaves  sprang  green ; 

d  on  its  barrenness  grew  wondrous  Bowers 

Rt  earth  knew  not ;  and  on  its  barrenness 

ng  the  ripe  fruit  of  heaven's  unmeasured  hours ; 

d  with  strange  scent  the  soft  dusk  did  it  bless, 

i  glowed  with  fair  light  as  earth's  light  grew  less ; 

I,  and  its  gleam  the  old  man's  iace  did  reach, 

>  glad  for  smiles  or  tears,  or  any  speech. 

10  seeth  such  things  and  liveth  ?    That  high  tide, 

e  Pope  was  missed  from  throoe  and  chapel  stall, 

i  when  his  frightened  people  sought  him  wide, 

:y  found  him  lying  by  the  garden  wall, 

out  on  that  last  pilgrimage  of  all, 

Aping  his  staff;    '*  and  surely,"  all  folks  said, 

Tone  ever  saw  sndi  joy  on  visage  dead." 

The  longest  poem  in  this  volume  is  that 
ich  tells  of  Bellerophon  in  Lycia;  and 
cannot  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  Mrr  Mor- 
s  pectiliar  powers  than  when  we  say  it 
js  not  tire  the  reader — although  it  is  per- 
)s  the  most  venturesome  demand  the 
It  has  yet  made  upon  the  reader's  atten- 
1.  It  certainly  cannot  compare  in  dra- 
tic  power  with  the  "  Lovers  of  Gudrun," 
in  tenderness  and  gleaming  beauty  with 
'he  Land  east  of  the  Sun ;  '*  but  it  has 
re  variety  perhaps  than  either  of  these 
!ms,  and  thus  it  succeeds  in  commanding 
jntion  to  the  end.  There  is  something 
y  fascinating  too  about  the  grave,  simple 
;ngth  and  sweetness  of  the  hero's  char- 
;r. 
Nothing  could  be  more  modest  and  manly 


than  the  personal  plea  in  the  ."Envoi," 
with  which  Mr.  Morris  closes  his  long  poetic 
labor,  and  in  which  he  consecrates  his  U>ok 
to  "  my  master,  Geoffrey  Chaucer." 

Fearest  thou.  Book,  what  answer  thou  may'st  gain. 
Lest  he  should  scorn  thee,  and  thereof  thou  die? 
Nay,  it  shall  not  be.    Thou  may'st  toil  in  vain. 
And  never  draw  the  Hous^  of  Fame  anigh ; 
Yet  he  and  his  shall  know  whereof  we  cry, 
Shall  call  it  not  ill-done  to  strive  to  lay 
The  ghosa  that  crowd  about  life's  empty  day  1 

Then  let  the  others  go^I  and  if  indeed 

In  some  old  garden  thou  and  I  have  wrought. 

And  made  fresh  flowers  spring  np  from  hoarded  seed. 

And  fragrance  of  old  days  and  deeds  have  brought 

Back  to  folk  weary,  all  was  not  for  naught ; 

No  little  part  it  was  for  me  to  play— 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  partly  out  of  the  feeling 
of  inevitable  regret,  when  the  companion- 
ship of  a  long  and  loved  task  is  over,  that 
the  poet  seems  to  have  grown  sad  and  even 
desponding  in  some  of  his  closing  strains. 
Verses  are  here  surcharged  with  doubt  and 
melancholy  and  even  dread,  which  bear  lit- 
tle affinity  indeed  to  the  clear,  confident,  and 
healthy  hopefulness  which  breathes  like  a 
wholesome  breeze  through  the  pages  of 
Chaucer.  "  Death,"  says  Morris,  speaking 
of  himself  and  his  work- 
Death  have  we  hated,  knovring  not  what  it  meant : 
Life  have  we  loved,  throi^h  green  leaf  and  through 

sere. 
Though  still  the  less  we  know  of  its  intent ; 
The  Earth  and  Heaven  through  countless  year  <m 

year. 
Blow  changing,  were  to  us  but  curtains  fair. 
Hung  round  about  a  little  room,  where  p'.ay 
Weeping  and  laughter  of  man's  empty  day  ! 

One  could  wish  that  the  poet  had  taken 
fiirewell  of  his  work  and  of  his  readers  with 
more  cheering  words.  "  I  bid  you  hope,"  is 
the  message  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets. 
"  Farewell  and  despond,"  seems  to  be  the 
parting  injunction  of  "  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise." 

The  work  is  done,  however,  and  done 
well^  The  most  remarkable  poem  of  our 
day — not  by  any  means  the  greatest,  or  even 
perhaps  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest, 
but  the  most  remarkable  because  the  least 
to  be  expected,  the  most  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  tendencies  and  character 
of  the  poetry  of  to-day — has  been  brought 
to  a  close  well  worthy  of  its  beginning. 
Mr.  Morris  has  won  a  success  which  any 
one  consulted  with  on  the  task  beforehand 
might  well  have  pronounced  impossible. 
We  do  not  blame  Herder  because  he  ad- 
vised Goethe  against  attempting  "  Faust,** 
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on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  infuse  new  life  into  that  exhausted  sub- 
ject. Goethe  proved  that  his  friend  was 
mistaken ;  but  no  man  save  the  one  alone 
who  felt  himsetf  called  to  the  task  by  the  in- 
spiration of  genius  could  have  feirly  ex- 
pected the  success.  So,  if  any  one  had 
been  asked  four  years  ago  whether  any 
living  poet  would  do  well  to  attempt  three 
thick  volumes  of  stories  in  verse,  he  might 
very  reasonably  have  protested  against  an 
enterprise  apparently  so  hopeless.  One 
praise  Mr.  Morris  may  claim  as  his  certain 
due.  He  is  by  far  the  best  teller  of  tales  in 
poetry  our  later  world  has  seen ;  and  be  it 
remarked  that  the  whole  poetry  of  the  world, 
late  and  early,  does  not  include  many  good 
story-tellers.  The  *•  North  American  Re- 
view "  sneered  at  Mr.  Morris  and  his 
"pretty  stories ;  "  but  the  a-itic  would  have 
had  greater  respect  for  even  the  teller  of 
pretty  stories  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  put  down  on  paper  the  names  of  all  the 
successful  story-tellers  in  verse  our  world 
has  known  in  the  past  He  might  have 
written  them  all  down  on  his  visiting- 
card,  and  had  space  enough  left  to  add  the 
name  of  the  author  of  "  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise" to  the  number.  The  judgment  of 
the  present  day  has  already  performed  this 
latter  act  of  justice,  and  added  the  name  of 
William  Morris  to  the  list  which  enrols  the 
names  of  Ovid  and  of  Chaucer. 

Mrs.  (Muloch)  Craik's  new  volume, 
**  Fair  France,"  records,  in  her  usual  grace- 
fully-chatty nunner,  the  impressions  made 
upon  her  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  holi- 
day visits  to  France.  The  first  of  these  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  1867,  before  which 
time  our  author  had  never  set  foot  outside 
of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  tnis  fact,  she 
8a3rs,  which  gave  her  courage  to  produce  a 
book  upon  so  hackneyed  a  topia  It  is  not 
often,  she  thinks,  that  one  "goes  out  of 
one's  own  country  for  the  first  time  with 
vision  fresh  as  a  child's,  yet  with  the  expe- 
rienced observation  natural  and  necessary  to 
middle  life;'*  and  that  rare  combination 
having  occurred,  as  she  avers,  in  her  own 
person,  we  have,  as  a  result  "  Fair 
France,"  which  illustrates  and,  after  a  fash- 
ion, explains  her  exceeding  fertility  in 
literary  production.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
found  agreeable  reading  by  that  large  drcle 
whom  she  long  ago,  by  virtue  of  her  kindli- 
ness and  her  amiable  sentimentality,  con- 
verted from  readers  into  friends.    Certainly 


she  shows  as  much  amiability  as  ever,  and 
as  earnest  a  desire  to  look  at  everything 
through  rose-colored  glasses.  That  good 
heart  which  never  throbbed  with  indignation 
except  when  it  conjured  up  one  of  those  in- 
comprehensibly silly  and  cold-hearted  co- 
quettes who  drive  defenceless  men  into  low 
dissipation,  was  not  likely  to  find  in  France 
much  to  excite  aught  but  kindly  feelings. 
Even  the  mariage  <U  cotwenance^  on  the  hor- 
rors of  which  one  would  have  imagined  her 
of  all  women  most  likely  to  dilate,  only 
moves  her  to  the  reflection  that  perhaps 
things  are  about  as  bad  at  home ;  and  as  to 
the  convent-bred  French  demoiselles^  she 
finds  them,  as  compared  to  certain  fast 
English  girls  whom  she  knows,  like  lilies  of 
the  valley  against  a  bed  of  wild  garlic  in  full 
flower.  So,  too,  the  respectful  familiarity 
which  she  finds  existing  between  French 
children  and  their  parents,  seems  to  her  an 
improvement  upon  the  frigid  reserve  so  often 
maintained  at  home  and  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  politeness  of  all  classes,  the  decency  of 
even  the  very  poor,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  feces  of  the  peasantry,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  class  in  England,  are 
continually  eliciting  from  her  fresh  expres- 
sions of  pleased  surprise.  She  was  in 
Paris  in  the  carnival  season  of  1868,  and 
records  that  in  the  whole  three  days  she 
never  saw  a  drunken  man,  knd  that  she  has 
been  assured  by  some  one  who  has  many 
years*  experience  in  such  matters,  that  there 
are  always  fewer  arrests  for  crime  after  a 
fBte-day  in  Paris  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
fears  that  in  London  the  case  would  be  very 
different  And  again,  when  she  finds  at  a 
country  fair  "healthy,  large-limbed,  well- 
made  men  **  dining  and  becoming  temper- 
ately jolly  upon  "  coffee,  bread  and  butter, 
a  few  apples,  and  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire^^^ 
she -contrasts  them,  much  to  their  advantage, 
with  "  a  lot  of  English  farmers  intent  upon 
their  beef  and  fat  bacon,  their  beer  and 
brandy,  ending  in  a  condition  of  intoxication 
so  common  as  to  be  considered  quite  in- 
separable from  attending  fairs;"  and  her 
"  heart  warms  to  the  French  peasant,"  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  drunkard. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  her  for- 
eign experiences,  and  that  to  which  she  de- 
votes the  greater  part  of  her  volume,  was 
her  church-going,  an  occupation  which  she 
pursued  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces 
with  an  unremitting  vigor  not  usual,  we 
fancy,  among  holiday  tourists.  This  por- 
tion of  her  work  we  have  found  almost  as 
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amazing  as  it  is  amusing.  Nowhere  does 
that  complacent  insular  ignorance,  which  is 
so  unsusp>ecting  that  it  might  almost  be 
called  invincible,  appear  so  prominently. 
Not  through  bigotry,  she  says,  but  simply 
because  it  so  happened,  she  had  never  been 
in  a  Catholic  church  until  the  morning  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris ;  but  having  taken  one 
draught  of  so  dangerous  a  dissipation,  she 
could  no  longer  refrain,  but  went  to  church 
after  church,  and  to  service  after  service, 
with  an  ever  fresh  interest  which,  since  it 
was  meant  to  be  pressed  into  literary  ser- 
vice, one  wonders  to  find  never  changed 
from  a  wide-eyed  surprise  into  a  quasi-m- 
telligent  comprehension;  for  it  was  not 
the  churches  themselves,  their  architecture 
or  their  pictures,  which  attracted  her,  but  the 
worshippers  !n  them.  She  records  again 
and  again,  and  sometimes  even  italicizes,  her 
astonishment  at  finding  that  French  Cath- 
olics "really  pray!^*  The  earnestness  of 
their  faith  is  so  evident  to  her,  it  contrasts 
so  favorably  with  that  of  church-goers  in 
Scotland,  where,  she  says,  people  "stand 
still  and  are  prayed  to,"  while  in  England 
"they  sit  still  and  are  prayed  for,"  that, 
"earnest  Protestant"  as  she  is,  she  feels 
that  as  for  these  poor  people  who  come  to 
church  to  pray  for  themselves,  "  the  Divine 
Spirit  beyond  it  all  must  have  pitied  a  wor- 
ship so  ignorant  and  yet  so  sincere." 

However,  it  is,  at  the  worst,  only  igno- 
rance that  she  displays,  and  never  a  lack  of 
charity.  And  against  the  ignorance  itself 
we  protest  only  in  the  interests  of  book- 
maldng,  which,  like  everything  else,  if  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  certainly  worth  doing  well 


CURRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE .• 
"Seven  Months  on  an  Iceberg."  —  A 
work  of  the  most  thrilling  interest  is  stated 
to  be  now  in  preparation,  which  will  present 
the  history  and  extraordinary  adventures  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  Hansa  of 
the  late  German  exploring  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  This  expedition,  composed  of 
three  vessels,  the  Germariia,  the  Greenland, 
and  the  Hansa,  did  not  take  the  usual  route 
of  Arctic  exploration  by  Baffin's  Bay,  but 
sailed  up  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Geograph- 
ical Society,  Qaptain  Hildebrand  of  the  Han- 
sa read  an  interesting  paper  principally  made 
up  of  entries  from  the  ship's  log  book,  giving 

*  Works  noticed  under  this  heading  may  be  ob- 
tained of  £.  Steiger,  Nos.  aa  and  24  Frankfort  street 
New  York. 


an  account  of  the  incidents  attending  the 
loss  of  the  vessel  and  the  escape  of  her  offi- 
cers and  crew  on  an  iceberg,  on  which  they 
floated  and  lived  for  seven  long  and  dreary 
Arctic  months. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1869,  the 
Hansa  reached  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
which  lies  in  latitude  73  deg.  6  min.  north, 
longitude  19  deg.  15  min.  west,  a  point  about 
as  far  to  the  north  as  Upemavik  on  Baffin's 
Bay.  Here  the  Hansa  was  completely  fro- 
zen up  and  hopelessly  ice-bound. 

On  the  23d  of  October  following,  the  ves- 
sel, crushed  by  mountains  of  ice,  sank  in 
latitude  70  deg.  50  min.  north,  longitude 
21  deg.  west,  which  would  be  east  of  the 
projection  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  desig- 
nated on  the  Cornell  maps  as  Cape  Brew- 
ster. 

All  hands  took  refuge  on  the  iceberg 
which  had  crushed  their  vessel,  and  which, 
on  measurement,  proved  to  be  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  seven  marine  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

There  had  fortunately  been  sufficient  time 
afforded  to  rescue  boats,  rigging,  coal,  and 
provisions  from  the  vessel ;  and  with  the 
coal  a  house  was  built  twenty  /eet  long  by 
fourteen  feet  broad,  six  feet  interior  heights 
with  walls  four  and  a  half  feet  thick.  This 
house  was  soon  buried  under  the  snow. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  immense  iceberg 
now  drifted  southward  on  the  sea  between 
Greenland  and  Iceland.  In  January,  1870, 
during  a  furious  storm,  the  waves  broke  off 
large  portions  of  this  glacier  raft  With  its 
dimensions  thus  greatly  reduced,  an  im- 
mense chasm  opened  one  night  immediately 
in  the  line  of  the  house  and  cut  it  in  two. 

With  so  much  of  the  ruins  of  their  coal 
palace  as  could  be  rescued,  a  small  hut 
was  built,  but  of  dimensions  so  contracted 
that  it  could  only  shelter  six  men.  Still 
floating,  the  wretched  mariners  drifted  on- 
ward in  their  ice  prison  amid  storm,  cold, 
snow,  and  black  darkness,  through  the  hor- 
rible stillness  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where 
their  only  relief  from  long-enduring  night 
was  the  light  which  brought  with  it  snow 
blindness. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1870,  the  iceberg  had 
reached,  in  latitude  61,  a  point  three  marine 
miles  from  the  Greenland  coast 

The  boat  was  now  launched  and  the 
shore  made  for,  but  when  reached  was  found 
to  be  a  mere  wilderness  of  ice.  Twenty- 
fiv<  days  of  indescribable  labor  and  horri- 
ble suffering  now  followed,  from  the  effects 
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of  which  one  of  the  officers  became  in- 
sane. 

Dragging ,  their  boat  over  chasms  and 
masses  of  ice,  the  unfortunate  mariners  at 
last  found  land  at  Cape  IdloitliL  Here 
their  boat  was  again  launched,  and  on  the 
13th  of  June  following  the  sufferers  found 
themselves  once  more  in  contact  with  hu- 
manity. 

On  the  22d  of  June  they  sailed  from 
Julianshaab  for  Denmark  on  the  Danish 
brig  Constance.  Landing  in  Copenhagen 
oa  the  1st  of  September,  they  heard  with 
astonishment  of  the  great  events  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia. 

Even  this  imperfect  sketch  may  suffi- 
ciently serve  to  indicate  the  deeply  dramatic 
and  exciting  character  of  such  a  narrative. 
It  is  understood  that  the  book  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Captains  Hegemann  and  Hilde- 
brand  of  the  Hansa,  and  is  to  be  issued  in- 
dependently of  the  volumes  giving  the  his- 
tory of  the  expedition  proper.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected.  Captains  Hildebrand 
and  Hegemann  are  alresuly  the  recipients 
of  mariced  attentions  from  numerous  enter- 
prising publishers  in  Germany. 

The  work  referred  to  concerning  the 
whole  expedition  is  to  be  issued  in  three 
parts.  The  first  will  give  the  history  of  the 
inception  and  progress  of  the  project  and 
fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  its  history  after 
sailing,  and  all  necessary  geographical  de- 
scription. The  second  volume  will  be  de- 
voted to  anthropology,  ^oology,  botany,  and 
geology ;  and  the  third  to  a  report  of  the 
physieo-mathematical  observations  made  by 
members  of  the  expedition.  A  commissiou 
composed  of  distinguished  men  of  science  is 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  work.  ' 

*'In  Mexico.  Charakterbild  aus  den 
Jahren  1 864-1867.  Von  Fricderich  Ger- 
stacker.  4  vols.  Jena  :  Costenoble.  1871." 
•  This  is  the  title  of  Gerstacker's  last  work.  It 
narrates  the  story  of  Maximilian's  career  in 
Mexico,  from  his  landing  to  the  tragedy  at 
Queretara  Every  phase  and  detail  of  the 
four  years,  struggle  of  races,  parties,  and 
mtrigues,  is  here  given  with  the  vividness 
of  history  and  the  attraction  of  romance. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  novelist  works  with  such 
abundance  of  material  as  the  author  has 
here  had  spread  before  him  from  which  to 
choose.  The  French,  Austrian,  Belgian, 
Italian,  and  German  contingents  in  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  suites  which  accompanied  or 
followed  Maximilian  to  his  new  American 


empire,  all  fiimished  an  unusually  large 
quota  of  writers,  who  on  their  return  to 
Europe  produced  Mexican  history,  portraits, 
sketches,  and  recollections,  to  an  extent 
that  for  years  after  Maximilian's  death  made 
the  embarrassment  of  publishers  and  the 
despair  of  readers.  The  author  of  "In 
Mexico  '*  appears  to  have  profited  by  them 
all,  although  adopting  a  very  distinct  ad- 
miration for  Maximilian  and  an  estimate  the 
very  reverse  of  flattering  of  Napoleon  III. 
A  chapter  of  the  third  volume,  headed 
"  Franlcreich's  Treubruch,"  gives  a  por- 
traiture of  the  French  Emperor  and  of 
Bazaine  which  would  be  unpleasant  read- 
ing for  any  one  who  respects  either  of  these 
personages. 

The  tenth  chapter,  volume  4,  entitied 
"  The  End  of  a  Brave  Man,"  thus  describes 
Maximilian's  execution ;  we  translate :  "  At 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  Colo- 
nel Palacio  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
came  for  the  Emperor,  who,  perfectiy  col- 
lected, sadly  bade  farewell  to  those  about 
him.  The  entire  garrison  of  Queretaro  was 
out  under  arms,  and  the  sentenced  men 
were  conducted  in  a  carriage  to  Cerro  de 
las  Campanas,  the  scene  of  Maximilian's 
surrender  to  his  enemies. 

"  As  the  Emperor  stepped  forth  from  the 
damp  convent  walls  into  the  open  street,  he 
looked  around,  freely  inhaled  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  exclaimed,  '  What  a  mag- 
nificent day  I  I  have  always  wished  to  die 
in  a  day  like  this.' 

"  The  city  seemed  deserted.  Not  a  soul 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets — shops  closed — no 
curious  gazers  in  the  balconies — no  specta- 
tors on  the  roofs — a  veil  of  universal  mourn- 
ing seemed  spread  over  Queretaro ;  for  the 
unfortunate  Maximilian  had  won  the  attach- 
ment of  its  people,  and  they  deeply  deplored 
his  fate. 

"  On  the  hill  of  las  Campanas,  which  over- 
looks the  pleasant  city  with  its  numerous 
towers  and  cupolas,  and  near  the  spot  where 
he  had  retreated  after  his  betrayal,  the  Em- 
peror stepped  into  the  square  formed  by  the 
troops,  again  embraced  the  two  who  were 
to  be  his  companions  in  death,  and  quietiy 
and  firmly  took  his  stand  facing  the  platoon 
detailed  for  his  execution. 

**  Miramon  and  Mejia  were  now  brought 
forward.  The  first  remained  a  few  paces 
from  the  Emperor,  and  Mejia,  instead  of 
taking  post  at  the  other  side  of  the  Emperor 
passed  on  beyond  Miramon.* 

*  It  was  generally  related  at  the  tim*  that  ths 
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**  Once  more  the  Emperor  stepped  forth, 
giving  his  hand  to  each  soldier  of  the  pla- 
oon  detailed  for  his  execution,  he  presented 
lim  with  a  newly-minted  double  eagle  bear- 
ng  his  medallion,  saying,  *  Aim  well — aim 
lere,*  pointing  to  his  heart,  and  returned 
o  his  place.  Then  in  a  clear  voice  he  ex- 
:laimed,  *  Mexicans,  may  this  blood  be  the 
ast  to  be  shed  for  the  welfare  of  your 
:ountry  I ' 

"  Miramon  in  a  few  words  repelled  the  im- 
>utation  of  treason. 

"  Mejia  cried  out :  *  Viiva  Mejico — viva  el 
EmJteradarJ* 

"  The  rifles  cracked — the  three  victims  fell 
o  the  earth.  ^  Hombre^^  whispered  the 
Smperor  as  he  sank — and  all  was  over. 

"  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  dreadful  pic- 
ure.  There  fell  a  noble  heart.  Maximil- 
an,  Archduke  of  Austria,  went  to  Mexico 
irm  in  the  belief  that  its  people  called  him, 
ind  with  the  desire  to  bring  it  naught  but 
>enefits  and  blessings.  And  what  did  he 
ind  ?    Treachery  and  bad  laith.    .    .    , 

'*  Maximilian  was  a  prince,  a  sailor,  a  poet, 
ind  more — a  noble,  honorable  man,  faithful 
o  his  word  and  feeling  no  sacrifice  too  great 
o  uphold  it  True  and  pure-hearted  him- 
ielf,  he  could  not  understand  the  falsity  of 
)ther  men.  .  ,  .  Foully  betrayed  by 
^lapoleon  and  by  Bazaine,  he  fell.  But  he 
ell  like  a  man,  like  a  hero,  like  a  prince. 

"  *  Era  una  alma  grande^  said  Palacto,  as 
le  turned  from  the  execution." 

If.  anything  remained  for  this  century  to 
;ay  concerning  Voltaire  as  an  author  and  as 
in  individual,  it  has  been  fully  supplied  by 
3csnoiresterrps  in  France,  and  more  lately 
>y  Strauss  m  Germany. 

The  work  of  Strauss  ("Voltaire.  Sechs 
k^ortrage  von  David  Friedrich  Strauss. 
>ipzig :  S.  Hirzel.  1870)  consists  of  six 
ectures,  delivered  during  the  past  year  be- 
i>re  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  daughter  of 
^ueen  Victoria,  and  a  select  circle  of  audi- 
ors. 

From  the  book  itself,  and  fi-om  the  man- 
ler  in  which  it  is  received  in  Germany,  ic  is 
ivident  that  if  the  old  Prussian  soldier  has 
ena  lying  heavy  on  his  heart,  and  if  the 
xermans  of  i8o8-'i3  have  bequeathed  bit- 
er memories  of  French  spoliation  and  tyr- 

Lmperor  had  accorded  Miramon  the  place  of  honor 
-in  the  centre.  But  it  is  an  error.  There  was  in 
hnt  solemn  moment  no  thought  as  td'rank,  and  as 
hey  took  their  places  they  remained. 


anny  to  their  children,  who  are  now  men  in 
armor  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  so  also  has  the 
German  author,  professor,  and  scholar  long 
years  of  literary  domination  and  aisthclic  op- 
pression to  avenge.  Time  was — and  it  en- 
dured through  long  years — when  the  spirit 
of  Voltaire  ruled  supreme  in  Germany.  The 
dramas  ("Zaire,"  '* Semiramis,"  "Merope," 
etc.)  of  the  French  Euripides  held  undisputed 
sway  over  the  German  stage,  and  even 
Goethe  gave  two  of  them — **  Tancred  '*  and 
"  Mahomet  '*— a  classic  German  dress. 

But  that  time  has  long  passed  by,  and  in- 
deed we  should  in  justice  qualify  the  "  un- 
disputed sway ''  when  we  remember  the  ad- 
mirable and  incisively  critical  papers  on 
Voltaire's  tragedies  written  by  Lessing,  in 
which  he  protested  against  the  prevalent 
Gallicism  which  smothered  native  talent 

If  we  except  a  few  extracts  from  his  dra- 
matic pieces  and  his  "  Charles  XII."  as  used 
in  schools,  Voltaire  to-day  finds  but  few  read- 
ers in  Germany.  The  conscientious  Teu- 
tonic mind  cannot  sympathize  with  his  su- 
perficiality and  persiflage^  and  the  Tiecks 
and  Schlegels  might  well  have  no  patience 
with  a  literary  celebrity  who  denied  Dante's 
merit  and  called  Shakespeare  a  barbarian. 

Jacob  Grimm's  candid  statement  to 
Michelet  may  be  safely  taken  by  us  as  the 
correct  exponent  ol  the  estimate  in  which 
not  only  Voltaire  but  his  superiors — Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  and  Boileau — are  held  by 
German  literati.  "Must  I  tell  you,"  says 
Grimm  in  a  letter  to  Michelet,  "  the  opinion 
commonly  expressed  among  us  here  in  Ger- 
many ?  With  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  good-will  I  have  again  and  again  opened 
Racine,  Comeille,  and  Boileau,  and  I  fully 
appreciate  their  superior  talents ;  but  J  can- 
not read  thent/or  any  length  of  time  {maisje 
ne  puis  en  soutenir  la  lecture)^  so  strong  upon 
me  is  the  impression  that  a  portion  of  the 
most  profound  sentiments  awakened  by  po- 
etry are  a  sealed  book  for  these  authors." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  French 
language  will  at  once  see  the  analogy  be- 
tween this  observation  of  Grimm  and  the 
kindred  remark  that  the  ablest  French 
translators  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  fail  to 
communicate  to  their  version  the  grandeur 
of  diction  recognized  in  the  English  and 
German  translations,  and  even  in  that  of  the 
kindred  Latin  tongue,  the  Spanish. 

The  scene  of  action  of  Spielhagen's  last 
novel  ("Deutsche  Pionirre.  Eine  Ge- 
schichte  aus  dem  vorigen  Jahrhundert  von 
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Friedrich  Spiclhagen.  Berlin,  1871.  Otto 
Janke  *'♦)  is  laid  in  America,  and  the  work 
is  dedicated  "To  Frederick  Kapp,  the 
profound  investigator  and  the  talented  his- 
torian of  the  German  race  in  America." 
Mr.  Kapp  is  well  and  favorably  known  here 
from  his  long  residence  in  New  York  and 
his  twenty  years'  literary  labor,  of  the  results 
of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  The 
Galaxy  for  August,  187a 

The  wanderings  and  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  a  barbarously  waged 
war,  who  were  driven  from  the  Palatinate 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at- 
tracted but  little  attention  in  Europe,  and 
the  succeeding  events  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  £m{^ire  were  of  an  interest 
all  too  absorbing  to  allow  attention  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  fate  of  a  few  thousand  poor 
devils  of  emigrants,  or  to  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  German  population  in  the 
United  States. 

It  may  safely  be  afltaied  that  until  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Kapp's  American  histor- 
ical works  even  the  historical  readers  and 
the  literati  of  the  German  fatherland  were  in 
almost  profound  ignorance  as  to  the  nature, 
details,  and  results  of  the  emigration  of  their 
countrymen  to  America.  And  the  opening 
to  them  of  this  closed  book  has  awakened 
among  intelligent  Germans  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  every  phase  of  the  destiny  of  the 
transatlantic  branch  of  the  family.  One  of 
the  first  manifestations  of  this  new-born 
sympathy  is  the  latest  novel  out,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  have  others.  Two— to  us 
Americans  very  familiar — points  of  this 
Amcrico-Germanic  Odyssey  appear  to  have 
greatly  impressed  Spiclhagen.  These  are, 
first,  the  story  of  the  German  settlement  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  second,  the  cus- 
tom that  for  so  many  years  attained  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other 
American  seaports,  of  selling  the  time  (nom- 
inally) of  the  freshly-arrived  emigrant,  to 
pay  the  price  of  his  or  her  passage,  or  the 
debt  incurred  for  extra  provisions  furnished 
by  the  vessel— the  last  being  an  incident  of 
surprisingly  frequent  occurrence. 

The  emigrants  thus  sold— for  in  point  of 
fact  they  became  serfs  for  a  fixed  period  of 
time — were  called  redempHoners,  and  were 
bound  to  service  to  the  parties  purchasing 
them  for  a  terra  of  from  one  to  fifteen  years. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  men  this  sys- 
tem was  in  full  vigor. 

•  The  work  may  also  be  had  in  the  cheaper  form  of 
the  "  Deuischc  Roman  Zeitung,"  an  economical  pe- 
fiodical  of  current  light  literature. 


"  The  German  Pioneers  *'  is  a  story  rather 
than  a  novel,  s(nd  is  contained  in  a  single 
small  volume  of  fifteen  chapters.  Its  open- 
ing scene  is  the  bay  and  city  of  New  York 
in  April,  1758,  and  describes  the  arrival  of 
the  Broom,  a  Dutch  ship  firom  Rotterdam, 
with  fi-om  four  to  five  hundred  CJerman  em- 
igrants on  board.  Sailing  from  Holland  the 
previous  autumn,  the  vessel  was  seriously 
injured  in  the  British  Channel,  and  obliged 
to  put  into  Southampton,  where  it  laid  up 
for  the  winter.  Even  those  emigrants  who 
were  comparatively  well  off"  soon  consumed 
their  slender  stock  of  provisions,  and,  thu» 
thrown  on  the  avaricious  greed  of  the  ship- 
owners, were  soon  deeply  in  debt,  and  on 
reaching  New  .York  were  to  be  sold  as  r«- 
demptioners. 

The  ship's  arrival  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion among  the  members  of  a  group  stand- 
ing on  the  wharf.  A  certain  Mr.  Pitcher 
expresses  himself  as  very  much  disgusted 
with  the  coming  of  "such  people"  among 
us,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  tax  of  forty 
shillings  should  be  levied  upon  every  im- 
ported "  Dutchman,  just  as  upon  a  nigger." 
It  turns  out  that  this  ferociously  patriotic 
Mr.  Pitcher  has  a  large  interest  in  the 
Broom  and  her  \vm  cargo,  does  quite  a 
lively  business  in  human  fiesh,  and  is  the 
son  of  decent  German  parents  with  whom 
he  "came  out "  in  1710.  His  name  was  re- 
ally Krug,  but  he  soon  translated  it  and  ap- 
peared as  "Mr.  Pitcher,"  which  sounded  at 
once  respectable  and  English.  Of  course 
he  looked  down  upon  these  poor  "  Dutch- 
men '*  with  high  scorn.  So  in  later  years 
we  have  heard  a  patriotic  Know-Nothing 
denounce  (with  a  strong  North  of 'Ireland 
brogue)  "the  bloody  furriners." 

A  noble  young  fellow  from  the  German 
settlement  on  Canada  Creek — Lambert 
Sternberg— ris  on  a  visit  of  business  to  New 
York.  Curiosity  induces  him  to  visit  the 
ship,  and  among  the  crowd  of  wretched, 
hunger-pinched  emigrants  he  is  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  young  girl 
driven  almost  to  despair  by  sufiering  and 
sorrow.  Catherine  Weise  began  the  voyage 
under  the  care  of  her  father,  who  was  the 
pastor  of  the  band  of  emigrants.  He  died  a 
week  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  New 
York,  and  Catherine  was  held  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  unjust  claim  the  ship-owners 
chose  to  make  against  her  father  and  her* 
self.  They  pretended  that  the  extraordinary 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  was 
due,  and  if  not  paid  must  be  redeemed  by 
Catherine's  servitude.    But  little  time  is 
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needed  by  Lambert  Sternberg  to  decide 
what  he  shall  do.  Witnessing  and  rebuking 
a  brutal  gesture  of  the  captain  toward  her, 
he  tells  the  girl  who  he  is  and  where  he 
lives,  and  asks  her  if  she  will  trust  herself  to 
hl!B  honor  and  go  with  him. 

Catherine  assents,  and  in  the  next  chapter 
we  find  them  at  Lambert's  house.  And 
now  we  have  a  Hermann  and  Dorothea 
love  story — ^a  Mohawk  idyl— varied  with 
the  exciting  jealousy  and  madness  of  Lam- 
bert's brother  Conrad,  who  at  first  sight 
fiills  madly  in  love  with  his  brother's  be- 
trothed 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  taken  up 
with  details  of  German  colony  life,  with  a 
glimpse  or  two  of  stout  Nicholas  Herkhei- 
mer,  and  descriptions  of  a  furious  Indian 
onslaught  upon  the  colony,  right  bravely  re- 
pelled by  our  Germans,  who  have  learned 
to  handle  axe  and  rifle. 

To  be  candid,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this 
book  of  Spielhagen  will  be  more  successAil 
in  Germany  than  in  America.  There  the 
beauty  of  the  sentinient  and  diction,  with 
some  charming  bhs  of  description,  will  carry 
the  work  through  successfully.  For  our- 
selves, we  miss  the  all -essential  couleur  lo- 
cale, nor  do  we  find  portrayed  in  the  book 
the  mttire  we  here  know,  nor  the  colonial 
types  with  which  we  are  ^miliar. 

The  author  did  well  to  take  Lambert  and 
Catherine  from  New  York  up  into  the  Mo* 
hawk  wilderness  by  an  unknown  and  unde* 
scribed  route.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
wholesome  fear  of  venturing  on  the  Hudson. 

Otto  WiOANDat  Leipsic  publishes  "  Far- 
rago," by  Johannes  Scherr.  Farrago,  the 
Latin  word  for  mixture  or  medley,  has,  by 
some  process  apparently  unknown  to  our  lex- 
icographers, acquired  in  its  English  usage  the 
additional  signification  of  confused  or  hete- 
rogeneous. Our  German  author  in  the  case 
before  us  evidently  adopts  the  word  as  a 
title  for  his  work  in  its  original  Latin  sense. 
It  comprises  a  series  of  historical  studies  on 
Thusnelda,  Joan  of  Arc,  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Stuart,  Catherine  Th^ot,  Roger  Williams, 
and  others.  Scherr  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  most  characteristic  writers  of  the  day  ; 
incisive,  witty,  and  good-naturedly  a  pes- 
simist, that  is,  generally  speaking;  for  when 
he  touches  on  anything  connected  with 
France,  his  pessimism  is  serious,  passion- 
ate, and  even  ferocious.  On  topics  Gallican 
he  comes  out  strongly  in  his  *'  Leaves  from  a 
War  Diary"  ("Tagesbuch-blatier  aus  der 
Kriegszeit ").    He  invents  a  word  for  Bona- 


partism,  which  is  simply  atrocious  in  its  cold- 
blooded cruelty.  It  is  VerhuelUmus,  and  he 
speaks  of  verhuelisirten  Franzoun — '*  ver- 
huelized  Frenchmen" — ^who,  with  the  loud 
boast,  "  C'est  toujours  la  France  qui  marche 
i  la  t£te  de  la  civilisation,"  take  for  their  com- 
panions in  arms  the  first  cousins  of  the  gorilla 
and  the  chimpanzee,  the  Turcos  and  such 
Uke  African  animals. 

Having  a  story  to  tell  of  three  Poles  (wc 
are  all  aware  of  the  Polish  sympathy  for 
France),  his  sarcasm  breaks  out  in  calling 
them  Count  Krapiilinski,  Count  Wasch- 
lapski,  and  Count  Schweinizki. 

Some  one  asks  Scherr  his  opinion  of  Na- 
poleon in.  "I  arise,"  he  says,  "I  take 
down  the  Evangelist  of  Avon,  and,  in  reply, 
I  read  from  *  Hamlet  *  : 

A  murderer  and  a  villain, 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
That  from  a  shdf  the  predoas  diadem  ftoto 
And  put  it  in  his  podcet  ! " 

For  a  moment  tearing  himself  away  firom 
France,  Scherr  speaks  of  the  exaggerated 
dressing  of  some  Englishwomen,  and  finds 
it  extraordinary  that  they  should  carry  about 
their  horse-hair  mattresses  on  their  heads  in 
the  daytime. 

The  words  rtench  civilization  and  French 
humanity  have  at  all  times  the  effect  upon 
our  author  which  the  red  cloak  of  thtt 
torero     said  to  have  on  the  Spanish  bulL 

CURRENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 
During  the  past  year  a  Japanese  and 
French  dictionary  by  L^on  Pages  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  we  remember  hearing  at 
the  time  that  the  publisher  confidently 
counted  on  a  very  large  sale  of  the  work  in 
the  United  States,  in  considers^tion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  our  in- 
creasing fitcility  of  communication  with  the 
land  of  the  Tycoon. 

We  now  hear  of  another,  perhaps  still 
more  valuable  contribution  to  our  means 
and  appliances  for  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Oriental  literature.  It  is  a  Chi- 
nese  and  French  dictionary,  by  a  French 
missionary  priest  named  Pemy.  The  com- 
piler is  said  to  have  spent  many  years  in  its 
preparation,  and  to  have  designed  and  cut 
with  his  own  hands  eighty  thousand  Chinese 
signs  or  letters.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  first 
volume  of  this  dictionary  appeared  l>efore 
hostilities  commenced  in  France,  although 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  entire  edition 
has  survived  intact  the  casualties  of  the 
siege  of  Paris.  ^ 

*  Works  mentioned  under  this  heading  may  be  ob- 
tained of  F.  W.  Christem,  Na  77  Univernty  Place. 
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By  Mark  Twain. 


MY  FIRST  LITERARY  VENTURE. 

[Valkdictory — I  hare  now  written  for  Thb  Gal- 
axy a  year.  For  the  last  eight  months,  with  hardly 
an  interval,  I  have  bad  for  my  fellows  and  comrades, 
night  and  day,  doctors  and  watchers  of  the  sick  I 
During  these  eight  noonths  death  has  taken  two  mem- 
bers of  my  home  circle  and  malignantly  threatened 
two  others.  All  this  I  have  experienced,  yet  all  the 
time  been  under  contract  to  fomish  "humorous" 
matter  once  a  month  for  this  nugazine.  I  am  speak- 
ing the  exact  truth  in  the  above  details.  Please  to 
put  yourself  in  my  place  and  oootemplace  the  grisly 
grotesqueness  of  the  situation.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  *'  humor  **  I  have  written  during  this  period  could 
have  been  injected  into  a  funeral  sermon  without  dis- 
turbing the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

[The  Mbmokanda  will  cease  permanently  with  this 
issue  of  the  magazine.  To  be  a  pirate,  on  a  low  sala- 
ry, and  with  no  share  in  th^  profiu  of  the  business, 
used  to  be  my  idea  of  an  uncomfortable  occupation, 
but  I  have  other  views  now.  To  be  a  monthly  hu- 
morist in  a  cheerless  time  is  drearier. 

[So  much  by  way  of  explanation  and  apology  to  the 
reader  for  any  obtrusive  lack  of  humorousness  that 
may  have  been  noticed  in  my  humorous  department 
durjig  the  year.  At  last  I  am  free  of  the  doctors  and 
watchers,  and  an  so  exalted  in  spiriu  that  I  will  cut 
this  final  Mbmokanda  very  short  and  go  <^  and  en- 
joy the  new  state  of  things.  I  will  put  it  to  pleasant 
and  diligent  use  in  writing  a  book.  I  would  not  print 
any  Memoranda  at  all  this  month,  but  the  following 
short  sketch  hak  dropped  from  my  pen  of  its  ovm  ac- 
cord and  without  any  compulsitm  from  me,  and  so  it 
may  as  well  go  in.  As  I  shall  write  but  little  for  pe- 
riodicals hereafter,  it  seems  to  fit  in  with  a  sort  of  in- 
oflEensive  apiMt)f>riateness  here,  since  it  is  a  record  of 
the  first  scribbling  for  any  sort  of  periodical  I  ever  had 
the  temerity  to  attempt] 

I  was  a  very  smart  child  at  the  age  of 
thirteen — an  unusually  smart  child,  I  thought 
at  the  time.  It  was  then  that  I  did  my  first 
newspaper  scribbling,  and  most  unexpected- 
ly to  me  it  stirred  up  a  fine  sensation  in  the 
community.  It  did  indeed,  and  I  was  very 
proud  of  it,  toa 

I  was  a  printer's  "devil,*'  and  a  progres- 
sive and  aspiring  one.  My  uncle  had  me  on 
his  paper  (the  "  Weekly  Hannibal  Journal," 
two  dollars  a  year  in  advance — 500  subscri- 
bers, and  they  paid  in  cord- wood,  cabbages, 
and  unmarketable  turnips),  and  on  a  lucky 
summer^s  day  he  left  town  to  be  gone  a 
week,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could 
edit  one  issue  of  the  paper  judiciously.  Ah, 
didn't  I  want  to  try !  Hinton  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  rival  paper.    He  had  lately  been 


jilted,  and  one  night  a  friend  found  an  open 
note  on  the  poor  fellow's  bed,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  life 
and  had  drowned  himself  in  Bear  Creek. 
The  friend  ran  down  there  and  discovered 
Hinton  wading  back  to  shore!  He  had 
concluded  he  wouldn't  The  village  was 
full  of  it  for  several  days,  but  Hinton  did 
not  suspect  it  I  thought  this  was  a  fine  op- 
portunity. I  wrote  an  elaborately  wretched 
account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  then  illus- 
trated it  with  villanous  cuts  engraved  on 
the  bottoms  of  wooden  type  with  a  jack- 
knife— one  of  them  a  picture  of  Hinton 
wading  out  into  the  creek  in  his  shirt,  with 
a  lantern,  sounding  the  depth  of  the  water 
with  a  walking-stick.  I  thought  it  was  des- 
perately funny,  and  was  densely  unconscious 
that  there  was  any  moral  obliquity  about 
such  a  publication.  Being  satisfied  with 
this  effort,  I  looked  around  for  other  worlds 
to  conquer,  and  it  struck  me  that  it  would 
make  good,  interesting  matter  to  charge  the 
editor  of  a  neighboring  country  paper  with  a 
piece  of  gratuitous  rascality  and  **  see  him 
squirm  I  "  I  did  it,  putting  the  article  into 
the  form  of  a  parody  on  the  Burial  of  **  Sir 
John  Moore  '*'^-and  a  pretty  crude  parody  it 
was,  too.  Then  I  lampooned  two  promi- 
nent citizens  outrageously — not  because  they 
had  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  but  merely 
because  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  make 
the  paper  lively.  Next  I  gently  touched  up 
the  newest  stranger — the  lion  of  the  day,  the 
gorgeous  journeyman  tailor  from  Quincy. 
He  ¥ras  a  simpering  coxcomb  of  the  first 
water  and  the  **  loudest "  dressed  man  in  the 
State.  He  was  an  inveterate  woman-killer. 
Every  week  he  wrote  lushy  "poetry"  for 
the  "Journal  "  about  his  newest  conquest 
His  rhymes  for  my  week  were  headed  **  To 
Mary  in  H — l,"  meaning  to  Mary  in  Han- 
nibal, of  course.  But  while  setting  up  the 
piece  I  was  suddenly  riven  from  head  to 
heel  by  what  I  regarded  as  a  perfect  thun- 
der-bolt  of  humor,  and  I  compressed  it  into 
a  snappy  foot-note  at  the  bottom— thus: 
"  We  will  let  this  thing  pass,  just  this  once ; 
but  we  wish  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Runnels  to  un- 
derstand distinctly  that  we  have  a  character 
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to  sustain,  and  from  this  time  forth  when  he 
wants  to  commune  with  his  friends  in  h — I 
he  must  select  some  other  medium  than  the 
columns  of  this  journal !  '* 

The  paper  came  out,  and  I  never  knew 
any  little  thing  attract  so  much  attention  as 
those  playful  trifles  of  mine.  For  once  the 
Hannibal  **  Journal  "  was  in  demand — z 
novelty  it  had  not  experienced  before.  The 
whole  town  was  stirred.  Hinton  dropped 
in  with  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun  early  in 
the  forenoon.  When  he  found  that  it  was 
an  infant  (as  he  called  me)  that  had  done 
hrni  the  damage,  he  simply  pulled  my  ears 
and  went  away  ;  but  he  threw  up  his  situa- 
tion that  night  and  left  town  for  good.  The 
tailor  came  with  his  goose  and  a  pair  of 
shears ;  but  he  despised  me,  too,  and  de- 
parted for  the  South  that  night  The  two 
lampooned  citizens  came  with  threats  of 
libel,  and  went  away  incensed  at  my  insig- 
nificance. The  country  editor  pranced  in 
with  a  war-whoop  next  day,  suffering  for 
blood  to  drink  ;  but  he  ended  by  forgiving 
me  cordially  and  inviting  me  down  to  the 
dmg  store  to  wash  away  all  animosity  in 
a  friendly  bumper  of  "  Fahnestock*s  Vermi- 
fuge.*'    It  was  his  little  joke. 

My  uncle  was  very  angry  when  he  got 
back — unreasonably  so,  I  thought,  consider- 
ing what  an  impetus  I  had  given  the  paper, 
and  considering  also  that  gratitude  for  his 
preservation  ought  to  have  been  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  inasmuch  as  by  his  delay  he 
had  "SO  wonderfully  escaped  dissection,  toma- 
hawking, libel,  and  getting  his  head  shot 
oft  But  he  softened  when  he  looked  at  the 
accounts  and  saw  that  I  had  actually  booked 
the  unparalleled  number  of  thirty- three 
new  subscribers,  and  had  the  vegetables  to 
show  for  it,  cord-wood,  cabbage,  beans,  and 
unsalable  turnips  enough  to  run  the  family 
for  two  years  t 

ABOUT  A  REMARKABLE  STRANGER. 
BeiM£^  a  Sandwich  Island  Reminucenct. 

[Oil  second  thoughtt  I  will  extend  my  Mkmor  anda 
a  little,  and  insert  the  following  chapter  from  the 
book  I  am  writing.  It  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
volume  is  not  going  to  be  merely  entertaining,  but 
will  be  glaringly  instructive  as  well.  I  have  related 
one  or  two  of  these  inddents  before  lectttre  audiences, 
but  have  never  printed  any  of  them  before.— M.  T.] 
I  had  barely  finished  my  simple  state- 
ment when  the  stranger  at  the  other  comer 
of  the  room  spoke  out  with  rapid  utter- 
ance and  feverish  anxiety : 

"  Oh,  that  was  certainly  remarkable,  after 
m  fashion,  but  you  ought  to  have  seen  my 
dumney— you  ought  to  have  seen  my  chim- 


ney, sir  I  Smoke  1  Humph  !  I  wish  I 
may  hang  if— Mr.  Jones,  you  remember  that 
chimney — you  miist  rememl>er  that  chira- 
nej' !  No,  no— I  recollect,  now,  you 
wam*t  living  on  this  side  of  the  island 
then.  But  I  am  telling  you  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  I  wish  I  may  never  draw  another 
breath  if  that  chimney  didn't  smoke  so  that 
the  smoke  actually  got  caked  m  it  and  I  had 
to  dig  it  out  with  a  pickaxe !  You  may 
smile,  gentlemen,  but  the  High  Sheriff's  got 
a  hunk  of  it  which  I  dug  out  before  his  eyes, 
and  so  it*s  perfectly  easy  for  you  to  go  and 
examine  for  yourselves." 

The  interruption  broke  up  the  conversa- 
tion, which  had  already  begun  to  lag,  and 
we  presently  hired  some  natives  and  an  out* 
rigger  canoe  or  two,  and  went  out  in  the 
roaring  surf  to  watch  the  children  at  their 
sport  of  riding  out  to  sea  perched  on  the 
crest  of  a  gigantic  wave. 

Two  weeks  after  this,  while  talking  in  a 
company,  I  looked  u)>  and  detected  this 
same  man  boring  through  and  through  me 
with  his  intense  eye,  and  noted  again  his 
twitching  muscles  and  his  feverish  anxiety 
to  speak.    The  moment  I  paused,  he  said : 

*•  Beg  jrour  pardon,  sir,  beg  your  pardon, 
but  it  can  only  be  considered  remarkable 
when  brought  into  strong  outline  by  isola* 
tion.  Sir,  contrasted  with  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  my  own  experience,  it 
instantly  becomes  commonplace.  No,  not 
that — for  I  will  not  speak  so  discourteously 
of  any  experience  in  the  career  of  a  stranger 
and  a  gentleman — but  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  you  could  not,  and  you  vfouid  not  ever 
again  refer  to  this  tree  as  a  large  one,  if  you 
could  behold,  as  I  have,  the  great  Yakma- 
tack  tree,  |n  the  island  of  Ounaska,  sea  of 
Kamtchatka— a  tree,  sir,  not  one  inch  less 
than  four  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  solid 
diameter  ! — and  I  wish  I  may  die  in  a  min- 
ute if  it  isn't  so  I  Oh,  you  needn't  look  so 
questioning,  gentlemen ;  here*s  old  Cap 
Saltmarsh  can  say  whether  I  know  what 
I'm  talking  about  or  not  I  showed  him 
the  tree." 

Captain  Saltmanh, — "Come,  now,  cat 
your  anchor,  lad — ^you're  heaving  too  taut 
\o\x  promised  to  show,  me  that  stunner,  and 
I  walked  more  than  eleven  mile  with  you 
through  the  cussedest  aggravatingest  jungle 
/ever  see,  a- hunting  for  it ;  but  the  tree  you 
showed  me  finally  warn't  as  big  around  as 
a  beer  cask,  Tin^you  know  that  your  oun 
self,  Markiss." 

**  Heai  the  man  talk  I  Of  course  the 
tree  was  reduced  that  way,  but  dkln't  I  ex- 
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plain  it?  Answer  me,  didn*t  I  ?  Didn't  I 
say  I  wished  you  could  have  seen  it  when  / 
first  saw  it  ?  When  you  got  up  on  your  ear* 
and  called  me  names,  and  said  I  had  brought 
you  eleven  miles  to  look  at  a  sapling, 
didn't  I  explain  to  you  that  all  the  whale- 
ships  in  the  North  Seas  had  been  wooding 
off  of  it  for  more  than  twenty«4cven  years  ? 
And  did  you  s'pose  the  tree  could  last  for* 
ever,  cxm/aund  it?  I  don't  sec  why  you 
want  to  keep  back  things  that  way,  and  try 
to  injure  a  person  that's  never  done^^^M  any 
harm." 

Somehow  this  man's  presence  made  me 
imcomfortable,  and  I  was  glad  when  a  na- 
tive  arrived  at  that  moment  to  say  that 
Muckawow,  the  most  companionable  and 
luxurious  among  the  rude  war-chiefs  of  the 
Islands,  desired  us  to  come  over  and  help 
him  enjoy  a  missionary  whom  he  had  found 
trespassing  on  his  grounds. 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  days  afterward 
that,  as  I  finished  a  statement  I  was  making 
for  the  instruction  of  a  group  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  which  made  no  pretence 
of  being  extraordinary,  a  familiar  and  hated 
.voice  chimed  instantly  in  on  the  heels  of 
iny  last  word,  and  said : 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  that  horse,  or  the  circum- 
stance either — nothing  in  the  world  I  I 
mean  no  sort  of  offence  when  I  say  it,  sir, 
but  you  really  do  not  know  anything  what- 
ever about  speed.  Bless  your  heart,  if  you 
could  only  have  seen  my  mare  Margaretta  ; 
there  was  a  beast ! — there  was  lightning  for 
you  I  Trot !  Trot  is  no  name  for  it — she 
flew  I  How  she  could  whirl  a  buggy  along ! 
I  started  her  out  once,  sir — Colonel  Bilge- 
water,  you  recollect  that  animal  perfectly 
well — I  started  her  out  about  thirty  or 
thirty-five  yards  ahead  of  the  awfullest 
storm  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  it  chased 
U3  upwards  of  eighteen  miles  I  It  did,  by 
the  everlasting  hills !  And  I'm  telling  you 
nothing  but  the  unvarnished  truth  when  I 
sny  that  not  one  single  drop  of  rain  fell  on 
me — not  a  single  drop,  sir  I  And  I  swear 
tt)  it !  But  my  dog  was  a-swimming  behind 
the  wagon  all  the  way  I " 

For  a  week  or  two  I  stayed  mostly  within 
d'Kjrs,  for  I  seemed  to  meet  this  person 
everywhere,  and  he  had  become  utterly  hate- 
ful to  me.  But  one  evening  I  dropped  in 
on  Captain  Perkins  and  his  friends,  and  we 
had  a  sociable  time.  About  ten  o'clock  I 
chanced  to  be  talking  about  a  merchant 
friend  of  mine,  and  without  really  intending 


it,  the  remark  slipped  out  that  he  was  a  little 
mean  and  parsimonious  about  paying  \\\s 
workmen.  Instantly,  through  the  steam  uf 
a  hot  whiskey  punch  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  a  remembered  voice  shot — ^and  for 
a  moment  I  trembled  on  the  imminent  verge 
of  profanity : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  really  you  expose  your- 
self when  you  parade  that  as  a  surprising 
circumstance.  Bless  your  heart  and  hide, 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  very  A  B  C  of 
meanness !  ignorant  as  the  unborn  babe ! 
ignorant  as  unborn  twins!  You  don't 
know  anythit^  about  it  \  It  is  pitiable  to 
see  you,  sir,  a  well-spoken  and  prepossess- 
ing stranger,  making  such  an  enormouai 
pow-wow  here  about  a  subject  concerning 
which  your  ignorance  is  perfectly  ghastly  \ 
Look  me  in  the  eye,  if  you  please ;  look  me 
in  the  eye.  John  James  Godfrey  was  the 
son  of  poor  but  honest  parents  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi — ^boyhood  friend  of  mine — 
bosom  comrade  in  later  years.  Heaven  rest 
his  noble  spirit,  he  is  gone  from  us  now. 
John  James  Godfrey  was  hu-ed  by  the  Hay- 
blossom  Mining  Company  in  California  to 
do  some  blasting  for  them — the  *'  Incorpo- 
rated Company  of  Mean  Men,"  the  boys 
used  to  call  it  Well,  one  day  he  drilled  a 
hole  about  four  feet  deep  and  put  in  an  aw-  . 
ful  blast  of  powder,  and  was  standing  over 
it  ramming  it  down  with  an  iron  crowbar 
about  m'ne  foot  long,  when  the  cussed  thing 
struck  a  spark  and  fired  the  powder,  and 
scat !  away  John  Godfrey  whizzed  like  a  sky- 
rocket, him  and  his  crowbar  !  Well,  sir,  he 
kept  on  going  up  in  the  air  higher  and  higher, 
till  he  didn't  look  any  bigger  than  a  boy — and 
he  kept  going  on  up  higher  and  higher,  till  he 
didn't  look  any  bigger  than  a  doll — and  he 
kept  on  going  up  higher  and  higher,  till  he 
didn't  look  any  bigger  than  a  little  small  bee 
— and  then  he  went  out  of  sight  I  Presently 
he  came  in  sight  again,  looking  like  a  little 
small  bee — and  he  came  along  down  fiirther 
and  further,  till  he  looked  as  big  as  k  doll 
again — and  down  further  and  further,  till 
he  was  as  big  as  a  boy  again — ^and  further 
and  further,  till  he  was  a  full-sized  man 
once  more  ;  and  him  and  his  crowbar  came 
a  wh-izzing  down  and  lit  right  exactly  in  the 
same  old  tracks  and  went  to  r-ramming 
down,  and  r-ramming  down,  and  r-ramming 
down  again,  just  the  same  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  !  Now  don't  you  know  that  poor 
cuss  warn't  gone  only  sixteen  minutes,  and 
yet  that  Incorporated  Company  of  Mean 
Men  DOCKED  him  for  the  lost  time  ! " 
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I  said  I  had  the  headache,  and  so  excused 
myself  and  went  home.  And  on  my  diary 
I  entered  **  another  night  spoiled  **  by  this 
offensive  loafer.  And  a  fervent  curse  was 
set  down  with  it  to  keep  the  item  company. 
And  the  very  next  day  I  packed  up,  out  of 
all  patience,  and  left  the  Islands. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning,  I  re- 
garded that  man  as  a  liar. 


The  line  of  points  represents  an  interval 
of  years.  At  the  end  of  which  time  the 
opinion  hazarded  in  that  last  sentence  came 
to  be  gratifyingly  and  remarkably  endorsed, 
and  by  wholly  disinterested  persons.  The 
man  Markiss  was  found  one  morning  hang- 
ing to  a  beam  of  his  own  bedroom  (the  doors 
and  windows  securely  £utened  on  the  in- 
side), dead,  and  on  his  breast  was  pinned  a 
paper  in  his  own  handwriting  begging  his 
friends  to  suspect  no  innocent  person  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  his  death,  for 
that  it  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands  en- 
tirely.    Yet  the  jury  brought  in  the  as- 


tounding verdict  that  deceased  came  to  his 
death  "by  the  hands  of  some  person  or 
j>ersons  unknown!"  They  explained  that 
the  perfectly  undeviating  consistency  of 
Markiss's  character  for  thirty  years  towered 
aloft  as  colossal  and  indestructible  testi- 
mony, that  whatever  statement  he  cho^  to 
make  was  entitled  to  instant  and  unques- 
tioning acceptance  as  a  /at.  And  they 
furthermore  stated  their  belief  that  he  was 
not  dead,  and  instanced  the  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  his  own  word  that  he 
was  dead — and  beseeched  the  coroner  to 
delay  the  funeral  as  long  as  possible,  which 
was  done.  And  so  in  the  tropical  climate 
of  Lahaina  the  coffin  stood  open  for  seven 
days,  and  then  even  the  loyal  jury  gave 
him  up.  But  they  sat  on  him  again,  and 
changed  their  verdict  to  **  suicide  induced 
by  mental  aberration  " — because,  said  they, 
with  penetration,  *'  he  said  he  was  dead, 
and  he  was  dead ;  and  would  he  have  told 
the  truth  if  he  had  been  in  his  right  mind  ? 
Ai»,  sir." 


As  Mark  Twain  announces  ahove^  the  department  of  ^^  Memo- 
randa"  will  be  discontinued  after  this  number.  For  it  will  be  sxtb- 
stituted  a  new  humorous  departments  which  will  be  under  the  special 
charge  of  Donn  Piatt,  and  to  which  other  writers^  besides  himself^ 
will  contribute.  The  editor  of  The  Galaxy  toiU  gladly^receive 
articles  and  paragraphs  adapted  to  such  a  department. 
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—  A  Spanish  boll -fight  has  been  so  often 
described  that  the  narrative  is  trite  and  tame 
to  most  readers ;  but  the  following  lettet- 
sketch  has  a  Flaubert-like  realism  which 
takes  it  out  of  the  general  category,  especially 
in  the  introduction  of  what  was  to  us  a  new 
horror :  •*  We  entered  the  immense  ring  at 
a  most  unfortunate  moment  for  any  person 
with  a  weak  stomach.  The  bull,  a  large 
dun  fellow,  had  just  gored  a  black  horse 
whose  rider  was  quite  callous  to  the  fact 
that  the  poor  beast's  entrails  were  trailing 
in  the  dust,  a  large  dark  red  mass  on  which 
he  constantly  trod ;  the  other  horse  was  even 
in  worse  plight,  staggering  about  in  a  terrible 
death-agony.  The  bull  seemed  'played 
out  ;*  his  huge  flanks  rose  and  fell  convul- 
sively; the  blood  streamed  from  the  lance 
wounds  in  his  great  neck.  The  moment  for 
planting  the  bandilleras  had  arrived.  A 
gayly-dressed  fellow  ran  up,  and  as  the  bull 
charged  fixed  the  two  barbed  darts,  one  on 
each  side  of  his  shoulders.  It  was  beauti- 
fully done,  so  quickly  that  I  could  not  see 
hmv  it  was  done.  Another  man  planted  two 
more  darts  in  the  same  neat  way.  The 
enormous  mass  of  men  and  women  cheered 
tremendously,  and  several  excited  specta- 
tors shied  their  sombreros  into  the  ring  to 
the  successful  honderilleros^  but  the  atten- 
dants politely  threw  them  back.  The  bull 
was  now  perfectly  wild  ;  rushing  at  a  dying 
horse,  h^uried  his  head  in  the  poor  brute's 
body  again  and  again.  My  English  fi^'end 
turned  yellow  and  green  ;  he  burst  into  a 
cold  perspiration,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  he 
would  have  left  the  ring  had  it  been  possible, 
but  the  crowd  was  too  great  A  hohi  sound- 
ed, the  matador  Rafael  stepped  forward, 
sword  in  hand ;  of  course  the  swiord  was 
wrapped  in  the  traditional  red  flag.  Walk- 
ing coolly  up  to  his  gigantic  adversary,  he 
progged  him  between  the  eyes  with  the  point 
of  his  sword  to  excite  him.  After  avoiding 
four  furious  charges,  he  stood  directly  in 
front  of  the  bull,  and  raising  his  flag  breast 
high,  made  a  straight  lunge.  It  was  so  rap- 
idly done  that  you  couldn't  sec  the  modus 
operandi;  indeed  it  was  like  a  conjurer's  trick. 
The  sword,  a  thin  blade  about  three  feet  long, 
stuck  hilt  deep  in  the  bull's  neck,  but  he 


continued  to  charge  about  till,  another  sword 
having  been  brought,  the  matador  wounded 
him  again,  but  this  time  clumsily,  for  the  wea- 
pon dropped  out  of  the  wound.  Now  came 
the  most  exciting  moment  Rafael  picked  up 
his  sword,  and,  facing  the  bull  pluckily,  killed 
him  at  a  single  lunge.  The  vast  assembly 
gave  a  loud  bravo,  and  a  military  band  struck 
up  an  air  from  *  Barbe  Bleue.'  Ofienbach 
seems  to  be  the  r^ular  bull-fight  music ; 
they  played  nothing  else  after  each  death. 
What  a  requiem  for  a  wild  bull !  the  galop 
fi^m  'Orph^e  aux  Enfers.'  .  .  .  The 
last  bull  was  very  lively,  and  upset  four 
horses.  One  charge  I  saw  very  well ;  he 
struck  the  horse  behind  the  girths,  and  lifting 
him  bodily  off  the  ground,  crumpled  him  up 
like  paper  against  the  wooden  enclosure. 
Another  horse  received  the  charge  full  in 
the  breast ;  a  pailful  of  dark  blood  gushed 
out,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot  .... 
When  the  bull  charg^es,  the  picador  tries  to 
turn  the  horse  and  receive  the  bull  on  the 
point  of  the  lance,  but  the  impetus  of  the 
bull  is  always  too  great ;  he  bears  down  the 
lance  and  upsets  horse  and  rider.  .  .  . 
These  picadores  have  some  nasty  falls  ;  I  saw 
one  pitched  clean  over  his  horse's  head  and 
into  the  lower  row  of  spectators.  .  .  . 
After  the  first  two  or  three  charges,  the  bull 
is  tired  and  can't  run  iaaX  enough  to  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  the  men  on  foot  •  •  . 
But  the  most  awful  thing  of  all  is  the 
slaughter-yard  where  the  bulls  are  skinned 
and  their  meat  sold,  and  the  wounded  horses 
despatched.  Little  knowing  what  awaited 
me,  I  made  my  way  to  this  enclosure.  A 
poor  black  horse  who  had  lasted  through 
two  fights  and  half  a  dozen  charges,  his 
entrails  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  his 
carcass  one  mass  of  blood  and  bruises,  still 
stood  up,  while  a  butcher,  half  naked  and 
red  fi'om  head  to  foot,  was  coolly  plunging 
a  two-foot  knife  into  his  breast  After 
repe&t^d  failures  an  artery  was  severed, 
the  blood  spouted  in  torrents,  and  the  horse 
fell  dead,  after  an  agony  of  more  than  an 
hour,  for  he  had  been  first  wounded  by  the 
third  bull.  The  place  was  literally  afloat 
with  blood ;  some  of  the  carcasses  had 
already  been  hung  upon  the  walls  from  iron 
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>ks  ;  others  lay  about  so  thickly  that  you 
lid  hardly  take  a  step  without  tripping 
T  one.  The  stench — that  I  Icafve  you  to 
igine."  Here  is  the  last  touch:  "Little 
Idren  dip  their  hands  in  the  pools  of, 
od,  while  their  mothers  are  buying  the 
Ibeef." 

-  This  picture  of  Spanish  life  is  prettier : 
It  will  ascend  the  Giralda,  if  you  please, 

thence  view  the  town,  a  compact  mass 

brilliantly  whitewashed,  flat-roofed 
ises.  No  compromise  between  town 
country ;  the  houses  cease  and  the  fields 
in  at  once.  The  Guadalquivir  is  a  slug- 
L,  dirty-hued  stream,  not  unlike  the 
le;  it  looks  as  if  all  the  beggars  of 
ille  did  their  washing  there ;  it  is  three 
ts  mud  and  the  rest  ditch-water.  There 
n  to  be  no  streets  ;  the  place  was  built 
1  an  eye  to  shade ;  the  houses  are  low 
thick-walled,  pierced  with  few  windows 

furnished  with  lovely  highly-wrought 
i  gates,  that  open  into  cool  open  courts 
i  tiny  fountains  in  the  middle,  and  any 
iber  of  fan-leaved  tropical  plants  grow- 
round  about  In  winter  the  people  in- 
it  the  upper  floors,  and  the  women  ap- 
r  to  live  in  the  picturesque  Moorish  win- 
9;  these  are  like  bird-cages  hung  on 
outer  walls,  bow-shaped,  and  garnished 
I  elaborately-chiselled  iron  railings  that 
1  a  complete  network  of  gayly-painted 
s,  through  which  the  passing  pedestrian 
erfectly  distinguishes  the  black-haired 
Lities  of  Seville.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
r  have  forgotten  the  good  old  custom  of 
m'mg  flowers  to  the  fair-haired  sons  of 
North  who  greet  them  with  a  passing 
le.  Perhaps  I  have  not  had  suflicient 
srience,  and  may  some  day  find  myself 
ed  under  an  avalanche  of  roses,  like  one 
^urillo*s  saints /#!  extase.  The  women 
really  very  handsome — voluptuous  fig- 
(,  beaucoup  de  taumur€,  and  such  mat 
iplexions  [a  rich  white,  not  a  dead  white, 
igh  without  cqlor]  and'  big  black  eyes  I 
the  mantilla  is  a  great  help,  and  I  ad- 
all  the  ugly  women  at  home  [For  shame ! 
if  we  had  any  !]  to  adopt  this  harmless 

of  beautifying  themselves.  And  the 
nish  walk!  How  shall  I  describe  it? 
;  Sevillanas  don't  walk  like  other  mor- 
;  they  swing  their  great  projecting  hips 
1  side  to  side,  and  they  glide  along  the 
ow  lanes  of  streets.  .  .  .  The  fe- 
is  government  snuff  and  tobacco  factory 
1  enormous  square  pile  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  and  crowned  at  the  four  comers 
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by  the  hideous  cross-surmounted  obelisks 
which  architects  of  the  Herrera  style  affect. 
Within  is  the  most  unruly  assemblage  of 
snuff- making  grisettes  that  eyes  ever  beheld. 
On  entering,  a  very  pretty  girl  of  eighteen 
steps  forward  to  conduct  you  through  her 
department,  the  cigar-making.  She  must 
have  gained  her  position  by  her  personal 
charms,  for  she  Js^  young  and  giddy  to  have 
charge  of  five  hundred  women,  many  of  her 
own  age.  Such  a  clatter  of  tongues,  such 
jabbering,  such  laughing !  Judging  from  the 
noise,  you  would  have  thought  it  was  a  par- 
rot show.  Many  of  the  girls  were  very 
pretty,  and  such  sans  ghu  I  had  never  en- 
countered; when  I  passed  through,  they 
shouted,  beckoned,  kissed  their  hands,  and 
altogether  made  me  feel  very  ill  at  ease,  for 
I  could  not  make  out  whether  I  excited 
their  admiration  or  ridicule." 

—  The  lady  in  the  song  gave  the  swine 
which  she  loved  a  silver  trough  to  feed 
from.  There  is  a  legend  of  an  eccentric 
English  nobleman  who  had  boots  made  for 
his  pet  dogs,  though  we  have  always  put 
this  tale  into  the  same  category  with  the 
mutton-chop  and  sherry  diet  of  Lord  Glas- 
gow's fox-hounds,  whidi  some  British  wag 
imposed  on  one  of  our  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. But  it  is  true — ^it  must  be,  for  is 
it  not  written  in  the  book  of  Jenkins,  yea, 
in  several  books  of  several  Jenkinses  ? — ^that 
axioted  advertising  druggist  feeds  his  car- 
nage horses  on  grapes  at  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Marvellous  are  the  caprices  of  shoddy.  We 
remember  during  the  war  how  a  navissimus 
homo  that  had  just  made  a  mighty  pile  out 
of  Uncle  Sam  ordered  a  banquet  at  Del- 
monico's,  one  feature  of  which  was  to  be  the 
dearest  possible  dish.  After  a  consultation 
with  the  head  waiter,  it  was  resolved  to 
have  a  galantine  of  canvas^^acks  ;  in  other 
words,  to  spoil  a  large  quantity  of  the  great- 
est delicacy  of  the  season,  for  cold  canvas- 
back  is  no  better  than  cold  ordinary  duck, 
and  not  half  so  good  as  cold  beef  or  chicken. 
We  suspect  our  druggist's  nags  would  as 
soon  have  a  handful  of  carrots  as  a  pound 
of  grapes,  and  that  the  former  would  do 
them  more  good  than  the  latter.  The  skins 
and  pips  of  grapes  are  not  particularly 
wholesome,  as  children  and  even  adults 
sometimes  find  to  their  cost  No  doubt  a 
horse  will  eat  almost  anything  sweet,  though 
some  refuse  honey.  We  suggest  that  the 
next  Miss  Petroleum  who  may  burst  upon 
Jenkinsdom  feed  her  pet  pony  with  Paris 
bonlfons^ 
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—  Though  the  festivities  of  our  national 
capital  seem  on  a  small  scale  in  some  re- 
spects compared  with  those  of  larger  cities 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  an  in- 
tensity about  them,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  season  and  the  curiously  mixed  con- 
dition of  society,  which  is  apt  to  puzzle  as 
well  as  amuse  the  new-comer,  even  though 
he  be  a  man  of  much  exp>erience  elsewhere. 
A  friend  of  ours,  a  professional  man,  yet  not 
so  engrossed  in  his  profession  as  to  be  a 
stranger  at  the  clubs  and  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  his  native  city,  lately  needed  a  hol- 
iday, and  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  rela- 
tive in  Washington.  He  had  been  there  at 
various  periods  of  his  life  to  see  the  lions, 
and  having  passed  (as  far  as  an  American 
ever  does  pass)  the  lionizing  age,  thought  he 
would  now  go  in  for  a  little  society.  He 
did.  He  went  to  official  receptions  by  day 
and  night,  and  saw,  in  the  words  of  Jenkins, 
"the  genial  form  of  Mrs.  Grant  surrounded 
by  the  imposing  features  of  Mrs.  Colfax." 
He  also  saw  the  various  female  members  of 
the  Jenkins  family — 

Some  in  rags  and  some  in  taA 
And  some  in  velvet  gowns ; 

tome  in  scarlet  like 

The  elderly  lady  in  Babvlon  bred ; 

tome  in  dingy  waterproof— flitting  around 
like  perturbed  spirits,  taking  voluminous 
notes  of  everybody  and  everything.  He 
was  asked  to  some  cosy  private  dinners,  and 
found  them  excellent  He  went  to  the  ball 
of  a  great  contractor,  and  heard  the  hostess 
say  at  supp- r  that  a  certain  caterer,  "who 
wxs  a  great  epicure,"  had  prepared  some  of 
the  dishes,  "  and  the  balance  was  cooked  in 
the  house."  His  professional  experience 
reminded  him  that  your  steamship  and  rail- 
way directors  had  a  reputation  of  old  for 
cooking  balances.  He  saw  a  polite  gentle- 
man insist  on  taking  one  female  celebrity  for 
another  female  celebrity  fifteen  years  older, 
with  whom  she  was  at  daggers  drawn.  He 
contributed  to  the  bevtus  of  the  season  by 
mixing  up  a  secretary's  wife  whom  he  knew 
perfectly  well  at  home  with  the  titled  spouse 
of  a  foreign  minister.  He  began  to  think 
Washington  society  somewhat  confused  and 
confusing.  He  had  a  pleasant  experience 
of  the  lightness  and  volatility  of  Washing- 
ton furniture.  After  the  seventh  or  eighth 
party  of  the  week,  as  he  was  cooling  down 
before  goinqj  to  l)ed  over  a  quiet  cigar  and 
toddy  with  his  host,  and  narrating  a  terrible 
explosion  of  safety  oil  which  he  had  recently 
witnessed — we  beg  Mr.  Grant  White's  par- 
don, seen — just  at  the  most  thrilling  point 


his  chair  exploded  into  precisely  fourteen 
pieces,  and  sent  him  sprawling  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  He  found  much  crush  and 
confusion,  rush  and  racket,  "  fuss  and  feath- 
ers ;  "  no  little  genuine  hospitality  withal ; 
and  on  summing  up  both  sides  of  the  ac- 
count decided  that  a  New  Yorker  on  a 
week's  winter  holiday  might  go  to  many 
worse  places  than  Washington. 

—  Contentment  is  a  great  boon,  as 
Tupper  or  Titcomb  might  say ;  and  it  seems 
hard  to  quarrel  with  the  literature  of  con- 
tentment, that  optimist  literature,  designed 
chiefly  though  not  exclusively  for  the  young, 
which  exhorts  to  bear  cheerfully  the  ills  we 
have.  In  aristocratic  communities  it  bids 
every  one  keep  in  his  or  her  place  (see  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  the  Taylor  sisters  passim ; 
also  Samuel  Warren  and  other  "  Blackwood  " 
novelists.)  In  democratic  communities  it 
advises  the  educated  and  refined  to  submit 
to  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  servants  or 
shopkeepers.  In  both  cases  the  lesson  is 
the  same,  "it  is  hard  to  kick  against  the 
pricks."  And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  on 
general  prindp'e  the  advice  is  good.  "  What 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,"  but  does 
that  mean  that  we  should  never  try  to  aire 
anything  ?  The  wise  man  submits  to  what 
he  cannot  help,  but  submits  under  protest, 
reserving  for  himself  and  others  the  right  \o 
attack  any  wrong  whenever  a  more  favora- 
ble opportunity  may  occur. 

—  A  LADY  correspondent  of  the  Nebulous 
Person  objects  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  T.  M. 
Coan,  in  the  Septeml)er  Galaxy,  that 
"  So  rare  is  the  woman  whom  women 
cordially  praise,  that  she  might  be  thought 
perfection,  were  not  their  standard  of  esti- 
mation so  different  irom  ours."  "  I  do  not 
believe,"  she  says,  "  that  any  truly  good  wo- 
man ever  existed^  who,  however  popular 
among  the  other  sex,  was  not  equally  so 
with  her  own,  and  whose  warmest  friends 
were  not  chiefly  women.  Not  that  we 
suppose  Cleopatra  was  very  highly  esteemed 
by  her  own  sex ;  but  was  she,  in  any  one 
thing  aside  from  her  abounding  sexual  ism, 
worthy  the  love  of  a  true  man  ?  Yet  for 
her  smiles  men  *  threw  worlds  away,'  as  in 
later  times  women,  for  the  sake  of  Aaron 
Burr,  cast  from  them  forever  all  that  makes 
life  1  happiness — ^wealth,  home,  friends, 
society,  children — all  to  gratify  the  vain  ca- 
price of  a  man  who  had  not  in  his  charactet 
one  element  worthy  a  moment's  devotion. 
Men,  less  subject  to  his  magnetic  power, 
more  clearly  saw  his  true  nature ;  but  did 
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that  percei^tion  constitute  an  injustice  to 
him?  There  are  many,  both  men  and 
women,  who  possess  this  subtle  and  powerful 
attraction  in  as  great  a  degree  as  did  Cleo- 
patra or  Aaron  Burr,.3ret  who,  being  lovable 
aside  from  that,  use  their  power  only  for 
good,  and  thus  meet  with  a  full  and  hearty 
recognition  from  their  own  sex.  The  state- 
ment that,  as  a  rule,  'women  have  for 
women  an  incredible  lack  of  charity,'  argues 
a  peculiar  lack  of  masculine  charity  for 
women,  or  else  an  unthinking  acceptance 
of  an  absurdity  so  old  that  one  would  won- 
der it  still  survived,  were  not  the  long  life 
of  absurditie<  the  most  absurd  and  the 
best  known  thing  about  them !  Ought  a 
man  to  be  accused  of  causeless  jealousy 
who,  clearly  seeing  the  treacherous  nature 
and  evil  designs  of  another,  should  privately 
and  kindly  warn  his  wife  thereof?  Yet 
would  not  the  same  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  be  met  with,  *  Women  are  so  unchar- 
itable to  each  other '  ?  A  sentence  that  must 
close  her  lips,  for  her  sensitive  womanly 
pride  will  say,  *  I  will  die,  I  will  even  let 
him  die,  before  I  will  submit  again  to  that 
degrading  accusation.*  Thus  she  will  often 
see  the  husband  whom  she  loves,  and  who 
in  his  heart  loves  her,  allured  to  his  shame- 
ful fall  by  a  woman  who  is  probably  her 
own  inferior  in  all  respects,  even  including 
the  sweet,  subtle,  gracious  hiagnetism  of 
sex;  for  much  observation  has  taught  us 
that  the  very  same  woman  who  draws  to 
her  side  a  married  man,  would  not  have  a 
moment's  influence  over  him  if  he  were  sin- 
gle. In  the  latter  case  he  would  be  looking 
for  worth,  loveliness,  and  his  sexual  counter- 
part; in  the  former  he  is  not  looking  or 
thinking  at  all,  only  hurried  blindly  along, 
partly  by  the  arts  of  a  vain  woman,  but 
more  by  his  own  determined  self-will,  which 
insists  that  he  shall  believe  in  the  one  of 
whom  he  knows  and  for  whom  he  cares 
least,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  biassed 
by  his  wife's  'feminine  jealousy.*  It  is  in 
this  very  state  of  things,  though,  that  I 
think  we  see  why  it  is  that  wives  will  so 
often  forgive  repenting  husbands.  There 
is  in  their  inmost  heart  the  self-reproving 
murmur,  *Had  I  not  listened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  pride,  and  withdrawn  my  influence 
from  my  husband  when  he  needed  it  most, 
he  would  never  have  fallen  so  low.*  In 
spite  of  this  too  prevalent  system  of  mutual 
suspicions  and  accusations  of  injustice,  I 
still  believe  that  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  a  man's  masculine  acquaintances  in  re- 
gard to  his  character,  and  that  of  a  majority 
of  a  woman's  fenjinine  associates  concerning 


hers,  are  not  apt  to  be  influenced  by  jeal- 
ousy, but  in  the  main  are  just  and  charita- 
bleaswell." 

—  To  relate  all.  the  absurdities  happen- 
ing in  a  traveller's  experience  with  couriers 
would  be  a  long  affair;  but  one  or  two 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Some- 
times the  tourist  comes  upon  a  courier  who 
will  remind  him  of  a  modem  "  minstrel,** 
not  only  in  the  extraordinary  malapropisms 
of  his  talk,  but  in  his  accent.  Some  of 
these  people  keep  up  a  continual  chatter- 
ing, which,  on  all  occasions,  is  a  nuisance, 
but  on  some  occasions,  as  in  presence  of  a 
lovely  landscape  or  picture,  is  maddening. 
Gomg  through  galleries,  such  a  courier  ex- 
plains the  subject  of  each  picture,  with  his 
own  comments  thereon,  in  a  way  to  drive 
one  distracted,  and  his  enthusiastic  de- 
votion leaves  you  no  escape  for  private 
meditation.  We  remember  one  such  in- 
forming us,  as  rather  an  extra  touch  of 
insight,  that  in  old  days  '*  an  augur  was  sup- 
posed to  foretell  the  ftiture,  as  also  a  Sybil ;" 
and,  at  another  time,  passing  one  of  the 
large  and  beautiftil  buildings  in  the  famous 
street  "Unter  den  Linden"  in  Berlin,  he 
struck  a  dramatic  attitude,  and  addressed 
the  party  thus :  "  What  large  ideas  the 
architect  of  this  building  must  have  had  !  " 
Whoever  undertakes  to  treat  "  the  courier  " 
in  regular,  analytical  essay  form — for  these 
are  but  faint  "nebulae"  of  the  subject^ 
must  do  full  justice  to  his  aflectedness  and 
pretension  as  well  as  to  his  shallowness  and 
credulity.  Of  course,  also,  the  polyglot 
language  in  which  a  courier  often  addresses 
his  party  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  parts 
of  his  conversation,  and  serves  to  heighten 
the  absurdity  of  his  ideas.  Generally,  he 
knows  no  language,  but  speaks  a  mixture 
of  many.  He  has  a  propensity  for  address- 
ing all  his  party,  of  both  sexes,  as  "  sirs." 
He  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  an  Italian, 
but,  on  different  occasions,  will  tell  you  he 
was  bom  in  two  or  three  diffierent  places,  so 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  time  to  tell 
where  he  really  does  hail  from.  His 
Italian  will  probably  be  as  defective  as  his 
other  tongues,  though  (which  makes  the 
matter  still  more  curious)  he  will  doubtless 
tell  you  he  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  which  boasted  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Mezzofanti,  who  knew  forty- two 
languages  and  over  seventy  dialects.  Such, 
or  after  such  a  pattern,  with  modifications 
suited  to  special  cases,  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  various  sorts,  is  that  "  friend  of 
travel  "  known  as  the  courier. 
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LADY    JUDITH: 

A    TALE    OF    TWO    CONTINENTS. 
By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  etc 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  FORESHADOWINGS. 

THE  very  evening  of  the  revelation  and  the  scene  at  Lady  Judith's,  Athc- 
ling  hastened  to  visit  Robert  May.  He  was  impatient  to  contpare  notes 
with  the  one  friend  of  Isolind*s  mother  who  appeared  to  be  still  above  the 
ground,  or  at  least  Was  accessible  to  ordinary  eyes.  The  place  was  easily  found 
— ^although  even  Judge  Atheling,  mentally  oppressed  as  he  was,  could  not  help 
wondering  at  the  sudden  strange  aspect  of  isolation  and  solitude  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  quaint  old  house  and  garden. 

"  This  is  the  kind  of  place,"  said  the  Judge  to  himself  with  a  half-melancholy, 
half-humorous  shake  of  the  head,  **  where  a  sad  secret  seems  the  right  thing  to 
talk  about" 

May  soon  presented  himself,  still  in  the  old  velvet  coat,  and  the  Judge  was 
made  acquainted  with  "Tessy,"  to  whom  he  was  very  polite  in  his  old-fashioned 
way,  addressing  her  as  "  Ma'am." 

In  a  few  moments  Robert  May  and  Atheling  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
neat,  sad  old  garden,  and  had  plunged  into  the  subject  which  brought  them  to- 
gether. Atheling  walked  with  his  great  shoulders  stooping,  his  handsbehind 
\\\s  back,  his  face  puckering  and  working,  but  no  word  escaping  his  lips,  while 
May  talked,  unless  when  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  ask  a  question  in  order  to 
keep  the  track  of  the  story.  May  told  him  in  rapid  words — eloquent  by  virtue  of 
their  clearness,  their  sincerity,  and  their  ^motion— the  facts  of  Agnes  Reving- 
ton*s  uuhappy  life.  He  spoke  of  her  husband,  of  her  life  before  marriage,  of  her 
early  love  for  Charles  Scarlett,  of  Charles  Scarlett's  father  having  set  himself  ut- 
terly against  the  match,  and  of  Agnes  herself  renouncing  it  because  she  feared 
to  bring  her  lover  into  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  father  who  adored  him.  Then 
he  told  how  Thomas  Thynne  Dysart  became,  in  his  wild,  selfish  way,  a  lover  of 
Agnes,  and  how  her  father  urged  the  match — ^being  dazzled  by  Dysart's  talents 
and  position — and  how  all  went  wrong  from  that  time  forth.  May  assumed  that 
Charles  Scarlett,  since  he  could  not  marry  for  love,  thought  he  could  be  con- 
tented with  marrying  for  ambition,  and  so  married  the  beautiful,  aristocratic 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  Skbldon  &  Company,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C 
AO 
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Lady  Judith.  It  ^as  well  known  that  they  did  not  live  together  on  very  hSkc- 
tionate  terms ;  but  people  in  Belgravia  don't  much  heed  that  sort  of  thing. 
Dysart  began  soon  to  treat  his  wife  ill.  Himself  the  most  profligate  of  men,  be 
was  wild  with  jealousy  of  her.  Undoubtedly  he  knew  of  her  love  for  Scarlett 
before  he  married  her ;  but  after  marriage  the  thought  became  hateful  to  him. 
Shocking  stories  of  his  conduct  to  h»s  wife  began  to  float  about  the  world.  At 
last  came  the  night  of  scandal  The  most  rising  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
disappeared  from  the  world,  "and  at  the  same  moment,"  added  May,  "the 
purest  woman  in  England."  ^ 

"  You  don't  believe  the  two  went  together  ?  "  Atheling  asked. 

"  I  am  convinced  Agnes  ReVington  never  defiled  her  soul ! " 

"  Evidences  look  terribly  against  them  both,"  said  the  Judge,  shaking  his 
head.  "  And,  my  good  sir,  what  about  Scarlett's  own  letter— the  letter  to  his 
wife?" 

*'  Mr.  Atheling,  suppose  anybody  came  and  told  you  that  the  girl  you  brought 
up  as  your  daughter  had  committed  some  crime  or  some  base  action  ?  Would 
it  matter  to  you  what  evidence  he  brought  ?  Should  you  not  feel  convinced  that 
two  words  from  her  lips  would  clear  up  the  whole  thing  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly— of  course  I  should." 

"But  why?" 

"  Why  ?    Because  I  know  her.     I  know  it  isn't  in  her  to  do  anything  wrong." 

"Just  so  I  Mr.  Atheling,  I  knew  Agnes  Revington,  and  I  know  she  couldn't 
do  wrong.  Don't  let  us  waste  our  time  on  impossible  conjectures.  Take  it 
from  me  that  Agnes  Revington  fled  not  more  to  save  herself  from  her  husband 
than  to  save  the  man  she  loved  from  temptation  and  danger." 

"  And  to  save  herself  perhaps,  poor  thing,"  said  the  Judge  in  a  low  tone. 
"A  woman  may  be  the  best  in  the  world,  Mr.  May,  and  yet  know  that  she  isn't 
made  of  stone  or  hammered  iron.  I  begin  to  go  with  you.  But  why  should  she 
never  have  taken  any  steps  to  clear  the  feme  and  the  birth  of  her  baby — her  in* 
nocent  baby  ?  " 

"  Your  tale  tells  me  that,  Mr.  Atheling.  She  died  on  her  way  to  some  place 
of  safety.  Since  I  heard  you  tell  your  chapter  of  the  history,  the  whole  grows 
clear  as  light  to  me.  Now  before  I  give  you  my  conjecture — my  cosvictioa 
rather — tell  me  again  all  you  know." 

Atheling  had  not  much  to  tell.  In  the  milder  opening  weeks  of  tiie  earij 
summer  of  1853,  his  wife  and  he  were  making  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  plains  west  of  the  Missouri,  or  indeed  even  of  the  Mississippi,  were 
then  a  region  rarely  explored  save  by  the  passing  of  the  emigrant  trains.  At 
one  of  the  forts  and  mail  stations  the  Athelings  found  that  a  small  party  which 
had  passed  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind  them  a  dying  woman  and  a 
child.  The  woman,  it  appeared,  had  had  money  enough,  and  had  paid  liberally 
for  being  allowed  to  accompany  the  party  abd  have  their  protection.  She  said 
she  was  going  to  seek  her  brother,  who  had  settled  somewhere  among  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountain  valleys,  fer  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  range.  But  she  became 
weak  and  sick  ;  she  could  not  go  on^  and  nothing  could  be  done  better  than  to 
leave  her  in  charge  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  one  of  the  men  at  the  station. 
Just  as  the  Athelings  arrived  she  died.  Their  hearts  yearned  to  the  child,  and 
they  took  her  and  adopted  her.  They  saw  the  mother  buried,  and  that  was  all 
None  knew  her  name.  She  had  no  papers  or  letters.  The  Athelings  left  their 
name  with  the  people  at  the  station  and  the  fort,  where  indeed  Atheling  was  al« 
ready  well  known.    They  advertised  in  New  York  and  Western  p.ipers  in  vain. 
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No  one  ever  inquired  after  mother  or  child.  The  sage  grass  of  the  prairie  cov- 
ered the  mother — the  chil4  was  now  Isoh'ud  Atheling. 

**  So  it  was  thus  then  you  died,  Agnes  ?  '*  murmured  poor  May  to  himself. 
"  Thus  was  your  grave  made — far  away  from  any  heart  that  knew  or  loved  you 
^n  the  desert,  where  now  no  eye  can  ever  trace  out  your  last  resting  place  I 
So  much  beauty,  and  grace,  and  goodness,  so  much  love  and  truth  ;  and  this  is 
the  end  !  Mr.  Atheling,  I  don't  ask  you  to  excuse  my  weakness.  Sir^  that  was 
the  only  woman  I  ever  loved." 

Atheling  put  his  arm  round  May's  shoulders  in  his  ungainly,  tender — un- 
speakably tender — way,  and  then  withdrew  it  gently,  and  made  no  other  answer. 

"Now,  Mr.  Atheling,"  May  resumed,  apparently  gathering  strength,  "this  is 
the  way  in  which  I  read  this  sad  story.  Agnes  Revington  once  had  a  brother — 
her  only  brother — some  years  older  than  herself.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric 
in  character,  and  he  had  led  a  wild  life  in  his  youth ;  and  he  had  brought  some 
trouble  on  his  fether  and  misery  on  at  least  one  other  person.  This  was  long 
before  Agnes's  marriage.  He  became  suddenly  stricken  with  a  deep  and  stern 
penitence  after  he  bad  stood  by  a  certain  deathbed — never  mind  his  story — ^and 
he  left  this  country  to  bury  himself,  as  he  told  his  father,  in  solitude  and  gloom 
forever.  Advice  and  appeal  were  thrown  away  on  him — for  good  or  ill  they  al- 
ways were  useless  with  him — and  he  disappeared.  He  never  wrote  to  any  one 
but  his  sister,  who  dearly  loved  him  and  whom  he  loved,  and  to  her  only  at  the 
longest  intervals.  I  don't  know  whether  he  ever  even  told  her  where  he  had 
buried  himself,  but  I  always  heard  vague  reports  that  he  was  living  a  kind  of 
hermit  life  fair  away  beyond  the  borders  of  civilization  in  your  American  desert. 
For  twenty  years  and  more  I  have  never  heard  even  his  name  mentioned.  I  was 
fiot  in  the  way  of  meeting  poor  Agnes  much.  But  I  am  now  as  certain  as  of  my 
own  existence  that  the  distracted,  despairing  woman  went  out  to  seek  him,  to 
place  herself  and  her  child  under  his  protection,  and  there  to  vindicate  her  own 
character  and  clear  the  future  of  her  daughter  from  stain  or  cloud.  Mr.  Athe- 
ling, I  see  it  all :  Agnes  Revington  fell  dead  on  the  road  to  her  brother's  pro- 
tection ! " 

"  Had  she  then  no  firiends  here  ?  '* 

"  None,  sir,  except  this  one"  (and  May  pointed  to  himself),  "whose  interfe- 
rence would  have  been  worse  than  useless^  and  that  one  other  whom  she  died  to 
avoid.  What  friends  could  she  have  ?  Her  father  died,  her  mother  was  long 
dead,  and  her  scoundrel  husband  allowed  no  one  to  come  near  her.  I  dare  say 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  keep  back  in  the  darkness.  She  was  too  proud  to  dis^ 
play  her  sufferings.  No,  sir,  she  had  no  friends.  If  you  knew  England  better, 
Mr.  Atheling,  you  would  know  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  bad  husband  is  to 
decree  that  his  wife  shall  have  no  friends.  In  this  country,  Mr.  Atheling,  a  man's 
wife  is  his  own ;  let  him  treat  her  as  he  will,  no  one  shall  dare  to  befriend  her." 

May  was  growing  wildly  excited  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Atheling,  "  things  are  growing  better  now,  I  believe, 
but  I  dare  say  they  were  bad  enough  at  that  time.  You  don't  know  whether  this 
poor  creature  had  found  out  where  her  brother  was  living  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I  think  it  likely  enough  that  even  if  she  did  not 
she  would  have  made  a  wild  plunge  in  the  hope  or  faith  of  finding  him." 

"  True  enough,  true  enough ;  it's  just  the  thing  a  woman  would  do.  You 
don't  know  whether  the  brother  is  living  yet  ?  "• 

"  As  I  said,  I  have  not  even  heard  his  name  breathed  for  more  than  twenty 
years." 

"  How  about  Scarlett  ?    Do  you  suppose  that  he  went  to  America  ? ""  r\r\n]r> 
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**  Certainly  not  SA^  must  have  gone  to  America  knowing  that  he  was  not 
going  there.  That  to  me  is  clear  and  obvious.  She  wfnt  to  America  to  find  her 
brother  and  to  be  lost  to  Scarlett" 

"  But  Scarlett  certainly  believed  that  she  was  going  with  himf^* 
"  Perhaps  it  may  be  ;  I  can't  quite  account  Who  can  tell  what  Scarlett's 
letter  really  said,  or  how  far  his  wife  in  her  frenzy  may  have  misunderstood  it  ?*' 
'^  Frenzy  or  no  frenzy,"  said  the  Judge,  again  shaking  his  head,  *<  Lady  Ju- 
dith Scarlett  seems  to  me  the  coolest  and  most  self-contained  woman  I  ever 
saw ;  I  doubt  if  she  would  make  a  mistake  of  a  comma.  But  no  matter,  that's 
not  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  I  want  not  to  argue,  Mr.  May,  but  to  be  convinced, 
if  I  can." 

"  Suppose  that,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escape — suppose,  O  God  !  that  she, 
doubting  even  her  own  strength,  allowed  Scarlett  to  think  that  she  would 
yield  to  his  appeal — merely  to  gain  time  for  escape,  and  to  save  herself  and 
him.     Is  that  impossible — is  that  unlikely  ?  " 

"  Not  impossible,  certainly ;  not  even  perhaps  quite  unlikely ;  but  )ret— ^" 
**  Mr.  Atheling,  in  this  case  anything  is  possible,  anything  is  likely,  but  that 
Agnes  Revington  became  the  mistress  of  any  man.  Don't  look  down  on  me  as 
a  weak  old  dreamer  and  romantic  fool ;  but  believe  me  that  I  know  the  nature 
I  am  talking  of,  and  take  that  from  me  as  a  fact  to  begin  with.  Your  Isolind  is 
the  daughter  of  a  woman  as  pure  as  herself." 

"  Mr.  May,"  said  Atheling,  suddenly  stopping  in  his  walk,  and  laying  one 
hand  on  each  shoulder  of  his  companion,  **  when  I  cease  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  nature  and  of  woman's  virtue,  I  shall  cease  to  believe  in  every- 
thing— heaven  and  God  and  everything.  I  am  with  you  in  this  affair,  and  I  aai 
ready  to  believe  that  your  theory  is  the  true  one  and  will  come  to  be  proved  so. 
But  it  isn't  enough  that  you  and  I  believe  it,  Mr.  May.  That  would  go  for  not 
much  with  the  world ;  it  wouldn't  enable  my  darling  Isolind  to  hold  up  her 
head  and  be  no  more  ashamed.  The  memory  of  her  mother  must  be  cleared 
somehow  by  more  distinct  proof.  There  may  be  one  man  still  living  in  the 
world  who  can  do  it ;  and  that  man  is  Scarlett" 

**  And  at  last,"  exclaimed  May,  **  I  have  come  on  some  proof  of  his  exist- 
ence ! " 

*'  You  have !  Good  heavens,  can  it  be  ?  Why,  this  is  the  rarest  of  good  for- 
tune ! " 

"I  have!  That  is  why  I  hastened  to-day,to  see  Lady  Judith  Scarlett;  I 
thought  she  ought  to  know,  if  she  had  not  heard  already.  Look  here,  look 
here ! " 

With  trembling  hands  May  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  *'  Times  "  newspaper, 
a  copy  several  weeks  old. 

<<  Look  at  M^A"  May  exclaimed,  folding  the  paper  so  that  a  certain  marked 
advertisement  came  under  Atheling's  eye.  *'  Read  that/  If  I  had  only  seen  it 
before  !  But  I  hardly  ever  read  the  papers  ;  I  shouldn't  have  seen  that  but  that 
I  promised  to  draw  up  an  advertisement  for  tuition  for  a  poor  g^rl,  and  I  looked 
in  the  'Times'  to  see  how  such  things  were  done;  and  think  hew  I  started 
when  I  saw  that^* 

This  was  what  Atheling  read : 

"  To  My  Daughter,  A.  S. :  Fear  not ;  I  live  and  will  appear  at  the  fitting 
time.  Trust  meanwhile  to  the  one  devoted  friend  you  have  found.  Through 
him  we  shall  meet  C.  G.  S." 
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Atheling  studied  this  m3rBtic  scrap  over  and  over  again,  with  anything  but  ai) 
appearance  of  satisfaction.  Then  he  looked  at  May,  who  was  gazing  upwards 
with  brightening  eyes. 

**  That  don't  amount  to  much,  Mr.  May,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  sadly. 

"Good  heavens,  Mr.  Atheling!  Is  it  not  as  clear  as  light?  Are  not  those 
Charles  Scarlett's  initials — ^are  not  those  his  daughter's  initials  ?  Is  it  not 
plainly  a  message  from  him  to  her  ?  " 

Atheling  read  the  lines  again.  **  Did  your  friend,"  he  asked  quietly,  "  your 
friend  Mr.  Scarlett  ever  write  for  the  New  York  *  Ledger  *  ?  " 

**  How,  sir  ?— I  don't  understand " 

"Well,  what's  your  great  penny  romancist  here?  The  London  'Journal' 
or  the  '  Family  Herald '  ?  Was  Mr.  Scarlett  in  the  habit  of  contributing  much 
to  either  of  these  periodicals  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Atheling,  I  don't  understand  you — I  don't  like  levity.  It — it  surprises 
me  at  such  a  time  and  on  such  a  subject !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  May.  I  am  as  much  in  earnest  about  all  this  as  you  can 
be.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  don't  know  much  about  the  ways  of  your  English  aris- 
tocracy, it  is  true  ;  but  I  saw  Mr.  Scarlett  and  heard  him  speak,  and  I  am  an 
okl  lawyer,  and  it  surprises  mi  that  you  can  think  a  man  like  Scarlett  ever 
penned  that  advertisement !  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Don't  you  see  it's  all  in  the  regular  dime-romance — I  mean 
penny-romance — sort  of  style  ?  Take  my  word  for  jt,  Mr.  May,  Scarlett  never 
wrote  a  word  of  Mo/." 

May  looked  quite  dashed  and  disconcerted. 

"  Then,  Mr.  Atheling,  i^  Heaven's  name,  who  did  write  it  ? " 

"  Ay,  iust  so.  That  becomes  a  very  important  question.  Somebody  is  in  the 
game  evidently— somebody  is  looking  over  the  cards — ^that  you  and  I  don't 
know  of." 

"  Somebody  directed  by  Scarlett  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  think  not  Why  should  he  act  in  that  roundabout  sort  of  way  ? 
Why  shouldn't  he  write  to  his  daughter  right  away— or  to  you,  his  old  friend— or 
to  his  lawyers  ?  " 

"True,  truej  I  never  thought  of  all  that  I  am  a  muddle-headed  old  fool 
sometimes,  Mr.  Atheling.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  Scarlett  than  such  a  way 
of  notifying  his  existence.  But  yet  there  is  the  advertisement ;  it  must  have  been 
put  in  the  paper  by  somebody  who  knows  all  about  Scarlett  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  Mr.  May.     I  don't  read  it  so,  at  all." 

"  You  don't  read  it— how  ?  " 

"  I  take  it  that  whatever  the  thing  means,  and  if  it  isn't  merely  a  chance  coin- 
dence  of  initials,  it  was  put  there  by  somebody  who  knows  nothing  about  Scar- 
lett. I  think  what  strikes  me  as  an  unlikely  thing  for  Scarlett  to  do,  me  who 
only  saw  him  once,  would  never  be  done  by  anybody  who  knew  him.  If  we 
were  betting  men,  Mr.  May,  I  would  even  bet  you  a  trifle  the  person  who  wrote 
that  thing  believes  Scarlett  to  be  dead,  or  at  least  out  of  any  possible  chance  of 
ever  hearing  anything  about  this  advertisement  It  is  worth  looking  into,  and 
I'll  try  to  hunt  it  up.  Do  you  know,  I  think  the  point  of  the  thing  is  all  in  that 
clause  about  trusting  to  the  devoted  friend,  and  so  on.  Don't  you  see,  Codlin's 
the  friend,  and  not  Short  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  was  Codlin  who  wrote 
that!" 

«  Codlin  ?    I  don't  follow  you,  Mr.  Atheling.    Who  is  Codlin  ?  " 
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Robert  May  never  read  modern  novels,  and  knew  no  more  about  little  Nell 
and  Short  and  Codlln,  than  Goethe^s  Hermann  did  about  Pamina  and  Tamino. 
Moreover,  the  Judged  ways  puzzled  him ;  the  tone  of  humorous  levity  jarred  oa 
his  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  Athelini^  was  now  somewhat  disposea  to  under- 
value May's  judgment,  and  to  attach  little  importance  to  his  convictions  of  Ag- 
nes Dysart's  innocence.  The  advertisement  in  the  "  Times  "  was,  to  Atheling. 
so  obviously  either  a  reference  to  some  quite  different  business  and  people  or  a 
trick  of  some  kind,  that  he  could  not  believe  the  man  whom  it  deceived  could 
have  much  insight  into  any  character.  Therein,  however,  he  was  wrong. 
May  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  nature  to  understand  to  the  depths  a  soul  like 
that  of  Agnes  Dysart ;  but  the  least  little  morsel  of  deceit  or  concealment  was 
too  much  for  him.  Even  the  simple  humor  of  Atheling  left  him  behind.  He 
failed  to  see  that  Atheling  was  as  profoundly  in  earnest  as  himself^  because 
Atheling  now  and  then  put  things  in  an  odd  sort  of  phraseology  which  savored 
of  levity. 

Atheling  did  not  wait  to  explain  who  was  Codlin  and  who  was  Short,  and 
how  they  came  to  be  mixed  up  in  Scarlett's  affairs.  He  took  a  note  ot  the 
advertisement  and  its  date ;  he  left  with  May  the  address  which  would  find  him 
on  the  Continent,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  promises  to  write  in  case  of  any- 
thing coming  to  the  knowledge  of  either  which  seemed  worth  communicating. 
Next  day,  when  Atheling  had  bestowed  his  family  at  Forest  Hill,  he  went  to  a 
London  lawyer  whom  he  knew,  and  instructed  him  to  endeavor  to  find  out  the 
author  of  the  advertisement  It  might,  of  course,  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
Mr.  Scarlett  and  his  daughter.  Still,  Atheling  thought  it  had ;  and  he  had  even 
formed  in  his  own  mind  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Codlin,  not 
Short,  who  was  to  be  trusted  as  the  devoted  friend  of  poor  Alexia. 

When  Atheling  saw  Angelo  that  evening  other  thoughts  occupied  him,  and, 
carried  away  by  Angelo's  passionate  entreaties  and  his  own  sympathies,  he  for- 
got to  say  anything  about  the  advertisement,  although  he  had  fully  intended  to 
call  the  young  man's  attention  to  it,  and  take  his  opinion.    . 

**  I  will  speak  to  him  to-night  about  it,"  said  Atheling  to  himself  <'  when  he 
comes." 

But,  as  we  know,  Angelo  did  not  come,  and  the  Athelings  left  England  and. 
heard  nothing  of  him. 

The  whole  course  of  this  story  would  have  been  changed  if  Angelo  had  seen 
Isolind  that  night  Not  a  single  being,  perhaps,  now  holding  a  prominent  place 
in  these  pages,  whose  destiny  will  not  prove  to  have  been  profoundly  a&cted  by 
the  chance  or  ill-hap  which  prevented  Angelo  from  entering  the  garden  where 
the  woman  he  loved  was  to  be  found. 

Angelo  was  early  at  the  rendezvous.  The  garden  belonging  to  the  house 
where  the  Athelings  lodged  was  the  third  inward  from  a  little  road  or  lane  that 
ran  off  the  highway.  The  wall  of  the  outer  garden  was  not  very  high,  and  An- 
gelo saw  little  difficulty  in  quietly  climbling  over  it  and  getting  through  the  gar- 
dens intervening  between  him  and  Isolind.  There  was  only  a  fsdnt  young 
moon,  he  heard  no  voices  in  any  of  the  gardens,  and  he  hoped  to  make  his  traiH 
sit  unobserved. 

But  he  did  not  know  that  the  outer  garden  belonged  to'a  furious  naturalist, 
who  cultivated  ferns,  and  dahlias,  and  tulips  with  all  the  passionate  devoticm  of 
idleness.  He  did  not  know  that  this  naturalist  had  lately  had  some  of  hia 
choicest  roots  and  flowers  stolen,  and  had  vainly  applied  to  the  police  (on  prin- 
ciple without  giving  them  any  stimulating  half  crownX  and  had  therefore  resolved 
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at  last  to  mount  guard  himself  over  his  property,  armed  with  an  air-gua  of  his 
own  improved  construction.  Our  sage  had  watched  some  nights  in  vain ;  but 
this  unhappy  night  he  had  only  mounted  his  place  of  obsei^ation  when  he  saw 
in  the  dim  light  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  rising  over  bis  walL  Another 
moment,  and  the  figure  was  seated  on  the  wall ;  another,  and  it  would  have 
dropped  into  the  garden,  hot  the  naturalist  took  aim  and  fired,  and  Angelo  Vol- 
ney  uttered  a  short,  sharp  groan,  and  swayed  for  an  instant  on  the  wall,  tried  to 
keep  his  place  and  look  round  for  his  assailant,  and  then  fell  heavily  back  into 
the  lane,  with  two  swan-shot  in  his  shoulder. 

In  a  moment  Angelo  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  found*  that  his  head  seemed 
spinning  round,  and  that  his  shoulder,  at  first  benumbed,  was  now  in  an  agony 
of  pain.  The  whole  meaning  of  the  situation  flashed  upon  him  at  once ;  he  knew 
he  had  been  taken  for  a  robber  and  fired  upon  accordingly ;  he  thought  the  hurt 
was  not  very  grave,  and  his  one  uppermost  desire  was  to  get*  away,  so  that  Iso- 
lind  might  know  nothing  of  the  unhappy  accident  and  might  be  spared  all 
alarm.  He  had,  for  the  time,  no  thought  but  this — to  get  away — that  she  might 
not  know,  that  she  might  not  have  added  to  her  other  troubles  some  fear  and 
grief  for  him.  Therefore  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  and  ran  like  a 
wounded  felon  who  strives  to  drag  his  life  away  at  any  pain  from  the  pursuit  of 
avenging  Justice. 

He  dragged  himself  along  through  several  suburban  streets,  not  knowing  or 
heeding  whither  he  went,  and  feeling  his  strength  give  way  more  and  more  every 
moment  At  last  a  sickening  sensation  came  over  him,  his  forehead  and  brow 
were  wet  with  a  cold  perspiration,  strange  sounds  rang  in  his  ears,  the  stars 
seemed  reeling  in  the  sky,  and  he  fell  senseless. 

Meanwhile  the  naturalist  had  rushed  out  to  capture,  not  the  robber,  but  the 
local  policeman  on  duty,  to  drag  him  to  the  spot,  and  convince  him  by  the  sight 
of  the  plunderer's  fallen  body  that  the  complaints  about  the  stolen  roots  were 
not  unfounded.  But  when  the  officer  of  justice  was  captured  the  robber  had  es« 
caped,  and  thus  only  renewed  and  strengthened  official  skepticism  rewarded  the 
naturalist  for  his  heroic  pains. 

Another  policeman,  however,  found  poor  Angelo  Ijnng,  and  at  first  assumed 
that  he  was  drunk — the  London  policeman's  natural  explanation  of  everything. 
Then  observing  that,  drunk  or  sober,  the  prostrate  man  was  certainly  wounded, 
he  had  him  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  there  poor.  Angelo  lay  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  would  not  tell  Iris  name  lest  the  story  should  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Athelings  or  of  Lady  Judith.  The  wound  he  had  received  did  not,  however, 
amount  to  anything  serious.  While  he  lay  still  almost  insensible  the  naturalist 
came  to  see  him,  brought  by  the  captured  policeman,  the  one  who  had  not  found 
Angelo.  The  naturalist,  of  course,  could  not  pretend  to  identify  the  alleged  rob- 
ber, whom  he  had  only  seen  as  a  dark  form  against  the  faint  moonlight ;  but  the 
policeman,  who  sometimes  did  duty  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  once  recognized 
Angelo  from  having  seen  him  frequently  there  with  Lady  Judith  and  Alexia. 

**  1  say,''  he  whispered  to  the  philosopher,  **  are  you  sure  that's  the  man  you 
hit?"  . 

•*  To  the  best  of  my  belicfc" 

*'  Never  mind  your  belief,  sir,"  said  the  stern  policeman,  imitating  the  style 
of  a  crinvinal  lawyer  whom  he  much  admired.    "  Is  that  the  man,  yes  or  no  ?" 

'<  Well,  I  only  saw  him  in  the  dark,  and  I  couldn't  undertake  to  swear ;  bat 
It  must  be  he ;  it  can't  be  anybody  else." 

^  Can't  it  ?    Very  good  !    Wait  till  he  comet  to  hisself  and  won't  there  be  a 
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row  in  the  building  I  I  say,  my  man,  youVe  been  and  done  it  this  time. ,  Do 
you  know  who  you've  been  a-shooting  of?  " 

**  Tve  been  defewding  my  property  against  a  robber." 

"No  you  haven't  This  here  gentleman  ain't  no  robber.  It  is  Lady  Judith 
Scarlett's  stepson.  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  know  ray  own  inspector,  and  she's 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Coryden,  and  they're  among  the  proudest  lot  in  all  Lon- 
don. She's  a  bitter  pill,  I  £2incy ;  and  if  they  don't  make  you  jump  about,  call  me 
a  Dutchman.     I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes  for  a  trifle." 

**  But  what  the  devil  then  brought  him  over  my  wall  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  but  it  wasn't  to  steal  cabbages  and  dandelions,  you 
may  take  your  aflSdavit.  Perhaps  there  was  some  pretty  girl  in  one  of  the  gardens 
— these  young  swells  are  always  after  something  in  that  line,  ^nyhow,  I  think  if 
I  was  you  I'd  say  nothing  about  the  business.  You'll  be  only  too  lucky  if  you 
get  off  scot-free." 

The  poor  naturalist  took  the  semi-official  advice  and  held  bis  tongue.  He 
began  to  think  the  policeman's  conjecture  as  to  the  motive  of  the  visit  paid  by 
^  Lady  Judith  Scarlett's  stepson  "  must  be  correct ;  and  as  he  had  himself  no  wife 
or  daughter,  or  even  pretty  housemaid,  to  attract  daring  gallants,  he  owed  the  in- 
truder no  ill-will,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  be  out  of  the  whole  aflair. 

The  policeman  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  more  profita- 
ble to  him  to  go  at  once  and  tell  the  great  Bel^ravian  lady  of  her  '*  stepson's  " 
mishap,  or  to  keep  the  matter  secret  and  go  for  a  bribe  for  his  discretion  from 
the  young  man.  '  Finally  he  decided  on  the  latter  course ;  to  go  to  Lady  Judith 
with  an  unpleasant  story  might  beget  ill-will,  not  reward.  So  when  Angelo  was 
recovering,  the  policeman  told  him  how  he  had  made  the  discovery  and  kept  it 
secret,  and  Angelo  was  glad  to  pay  him  a  reward  out  of  his  small  stock  of  sov- 
ereigns. 

Angelo  explained  his  wound  as  accidental — which  in  one  sense  it  was — ^and 
the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  pressed  no  inquiries.  In  a  very  f^w  days  he 
was  well  and  free ;  but  Isolind  and  the  Athelings  were  gone. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Atheling  explaining  all,  and  enclosed  one  for  Isolind,  in 
which  he  utterly  and  passionately  refused  to  accept  her  farewell ;  declared  that 
he  would  never  give  her  up  in  life  or  in  death  ;  and  announced  that  he  was  going 
at  once  to  the  United  States  to  make  a  free  career  for  himself,  as  she  first  ad- 
vised him  to  do,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  honestly  to  claim  her.  He  wrote 
fdll  of  love  and  passion,  and  pathos  and  hope.  The  letters  he  addressed  to  tlie 
care  of  Bowles  Brothers  of  Paris,  the  famous  bankers  and  agents  who  keep  the 
gates  of  the  paradise  for  good  Americans.  In  their  recording  leaves  he  assumed 
.the  name  of  Atheling  would  be  some  time  found. 

Also  he  wrote  a  letter  of  loving  and  brotherly  farewell  to  Alexia  and  a  few 
lines  of  grateful  devotion  and  good-by  to  Lady  Judith,  and  then  he  seemed  to 
have  closed  that  volume  of  his  life  forever.  Quietly  and  unnoticed  he  left  Lon- 
don. He  had  never  had  many  friends,  and  those  whom  he  knew  he  now  care* 
fully  avoided.  As  he  got  into  a  third-class  carriage  at  Euston  Square  to  reach 
Liverpool,  whence  he  was  to  sail,  it  seemed  to  him  a^  if  an  earthquake  had  swal- 
lowed up  all  his  old  life  and  the  people  whom  it  enclosed,  and  that  he  was  alone 
in  the  world.  He  could  hardly  have  started  to  seek  his  fortune  more  slenderly 
provided  and  in  more  humble  case  even  if  Lady  Judith's  door  had  never  opened 
to  him  that  night  when  he  crouched  upon  its  threshold. 

"  Oh,  Eric,  my  love,"  exclaimed  Alexia  Walraven  that  same  evening  when  the 
poet*s  curls  and  graceful  form  returned  to  her  little  drawing-room  at  Richmond, 
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**  I  have  such  shocking  news !  Mamma  and  Angelo  have  quarrelled^  and  he  has 
left  her,  and  now  he's  gone  to  Amerida  to  seek  bis  fortune  ! " 

"  Glad  of  it,  I  am  sure,''  was  tl\e  poet's  sympathetic  answer. 

'*  Glad  of  it-— oh  my  Eric !  Why  glad  that  poor  Angelo  should  be  driven  out 
into  the  world  ?    And  now  I  suppose  that  American  girl  will  never  marry  him." 

^  If  he  is  gone,  all  the  better  for  us,  dear.  Besides,  /  never  liked  him.  I 
think  be  was  a  presuming  cad.  Why  should  he  think  of  that  splendid  American 
girl  ?    Wasn't  he  a  beggar-boy  or  something  of  the  kind  ?  " 

Alexia  looked  curiously  and  wonderingly  at  her  husband.  Was  it  really  he 
who  talked  in  this  kind  of  way,  and  talked  of  Angelo,  who  was  so  dear  to  her? 
She  felt  a  chill  steal  over  her,  and  involuntarily  she  crept  up  to  the  poet  and  put 
her  arm  round  his  neck  to  satisfy  herself  that  she  still  had  her  own  Eric.  Her 
arm,  however,  disarranged  the  locks  of  her  own  Eric,  and  the  poet  therefore 
quickly  set  free  his  neck  and  his  curls  from  the  soft  seizure  which  he  had  not  so- 
licited. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "I  call  it  quite  a  good  thing  for  us  that  the  fellow  is 
gone.  I  say,  Alexia,  is  there  any  chance  of  Lady  Judith  becoming  reconciled  to 
him  again  ?  " 

Alexia  shook  her  head. 

**  Not  unless  he  made  some  fearful  submission,  which  he  will  never  do^  for 
he  is  sure  to  be  in  the  right  and  mamma  altogether  in  the  wrong.  I  knew  it 
would  come  to  this — I  toki  Angelo  so  long  ago — and  I  used  to  say  I  would  laugh 
and  be  glad  when  it  came }  but  now  I  don't  feel  at  all  inclined  to  laugh,  and  1  am 
very  sorry  for  Angelo.  I  must  have  been  a  very  dreadful  creature  in  those  days, 
Eric !  Because  I  was  unhappy,  and  no  one  loved  me.  Now  I  am  better,  be- 
cause you  love  me,  Eric." 

"Then  she  won't  Uke  this  fellow  back  ?" 

"  Angelo  ?  "  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance.  ^ 

"  Yes ;  she  won't  open  her  arms,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? " 

"  Dear  Eric,  you  don't  yet  know  mamma.    She  never  forgives  ! " 

Eric  got  up  and  moved  uneasily  about  the  room. 

"  Good  God,  Alexia,"  he  said  fretfully  at  last,  "  you  don't  really  mean  that 
you  think  your  mother  will  not  be  reconciled  with  us  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  She  never  will ;  never,  though  our  summers  to  such  length 
of  years  should  come  as  the  many-wintered  crow,  and  so  on :  don't  you  re- 
member Tennyson  ?  " 

"  Talk  sense,  please,  Alexia." 

"  If  I  can,  love.  She  never  will,  then,  unless  we  go  on  our  bended  knees  and 
humble  ourselves,  and  perhaps  not  even  then." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  do  it  ?  " 

"  Do  what,  my  Eric  ?  " 

"  Humble  ourselves,  as  you  like  to  call  it  We  had  better  humor  her. 
Alexia." 

"  Not  I,  dear.  I'd  rather  starve.  I  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Why  should  I  humble  myself?  I  am  very  proud  and  happy.  We  can  live  with- 
out our  gracious  mother's  pardon.     I  don't  believe  in  parental  blessings." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  Alexia,  you  would  talk  sense.  How  do  you  propose  that 
we  shall  live?" 

"  Is  Providence,  then,  so  very  busy  feeding  the  young  ravens  that  no  timc^can 
be  spared  for  our  young  ravening  appetites  ?  " 
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'*  I  have  some  work  to  do,  Alexia,  and  I  expect  one  or  two  fellows  out  here 
to-night  I  had  better  go  and  write.  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  with  you  a  little 
first,  but  you  are  in  no  mood  for  reasonable  conversation,  and  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  nonsense." 

Alexia  looked  up  quite  bewildered  and  alarmed. 

'*  My  darling  Eric,  don't  go  away  and  leave  me  aloot — I  have  been  alone  all 
day ;  or  let  me  go  with  you  into  your  study,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  disturb 
you,  or  even  to  ask  you  a  question.  Stay  with  me  and  I'll  talk  sensibly — I  will 
indeed.  I  can — I  know  I  can ;  it  was  only  the  excitement  of  your  coming  home 
which  made  me  go  on  in  such  a  way." 

She  clung  fondly  to  the  poet's  arm.  She  was  torn  by  a  quite  new  sensation 
of  positive  terror,  the  dread  of  Eric's  being  angry  and  punishing  her  by  leaving 
her  without  his  companionship.  The  idea  of  Eric's  being  tired  of  her  had  not 
yet  arisen  ever  so  dimly  in  her  agitated  mind. 

But  Eric  was  vexed  and  out  of  humor,  and  weary  of  her  ways,  and  terribly 
afraid  that  he  had  made  a  complete  mistake ;  and  it  relieved  him  to  punish  her 
and  make  her  unhappy.  He  coldly  put  -her  away,  and  when  the  poor  child  be* 
gan  to  cry  he  was  greatly  gratified.  It  gave  Jiim  much  pleasure  to  see  her  cry 
and  to  note  how  genuine  were  the  tears.  Wahraven  always  liked  to  see  women 
weeping  on  his  account,  it  was  so  gratifying  a  tribute  to  his  power.  But  in  this 
case  it  was  specially  soothing  and  flattering.  Here  was  the  granddaughter  of 
aa  Earl,  the  girl  whom  her  mother  had  found  utterly  unmanageable,  now  hum- 
bled to  the  dust  and  dissolved  in  tears  because  he  was  angry  with  her.  And  he 
was  angry  with  her,  and  she  ought  to  b^  punished.  So  be  let  the  little  thing 
cry  her  fill,  and  he  looked  on  and  enjoyed  the  sight  until  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  show  his  power  and  supremacy  in  another  way,  by  pardoning  and  restoring 
her.  Then  he  was  kind  to  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms  and  dried  her  tears. 
But  it  was  long  before  Alexia's  convulsive  and  choking  sobs  were  wholly  stifled, 
and  at  the  end  she  bore  his  pardon  and  his  petting,  rather  than  snatched  at  it  or 
was  gladdened  by  it  In  hct.  Alexia  had  had  quite  a  new  sensation  and  could 
not  yet  wholly  understand  it ;  could  by  no  means  guess  whither  it  might  be 
tending  with  her. 

All  that  night  the  girl  had  her  sleep  haunted  and  made  hideous  by  wild, 
frightful  dreams — the  kind  of  dreams  that  used  to  visit  her  pillow  when  she  slept 
alone,  but  which  had  vanished  in^  her  early  weeks  of  marriage  and  of  happiness. 
She  dreamed  of  ghosts  and  dead  bodies  and  frightful  fiends ;  of  demons  that 
urged  on  people  to  do  murder.  She  dreamed  that  she  was  clinging  with  her 
hands  to  the  edge  of  an  awful  precipice,  and  that  she  cried  to  Eric  for  help,  and 
that  he  came  and  busied  himself  in  smilingly  endeavoring  to  unloose  the  clutch 
of  her  fingers,  that  she  might  fall  and  be  crushed.  She  dreamed  that  Eric  was 
trying  to  kill  her  with  her  own  dagger ;  and  that  her  mother  looked  on  and 
smiled  a  cold  contemptuous  smile.  She  dreamed  at  last,  that  Eric  himself  lay 
bleeding  and  dead  at  her  feet,  and  then  she  gave  a  Wild  scream  and  awoke.  She 
was  alone ;  Eric  had  not  yet  come  to  bed.  He  loved  to  sit  up  late  and  read. 
He  was  an  independent  creature  in  all  his  movements,  and  hated  to  be  con- 
strained by  regular  hours  and  habits ;  and  Alexia  commonly  now  passed  half 
the  night  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CERTAIN  PEOPLE  FALL  OUT. 

Tremendous  excitement  in  Wall  street.  New  York.  Excitement  too,  hardly 
less  great,  in  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  and  in  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco.  An  audacious  speculation,  nay,  rather  an  outrageous  gambling-plot, 
having  its  focus  of  conspiracy  at  New  York,  had  suddenly  burst  into  shivers,  car- 
rying unheard-of  commercial  and  financial  destruction  along  with  it  The  plot 
had  been  of  the  boldest  and  subtlest  nature.  It  had  woni  on  the  face  of  it  an 
astonishingly  deceptive  appearance  of  innocence,  and  of  legitimate  operation ; 
and  men  had  been  drawn  into  it  who  beyond  all  ^oubt  had  never  comprehended 
its  full  scope.  Had  the  plot  succeeded,  it  would  have  placed  at  one  coup  the 
whole  of  the  railway  share  market  and  the  whole'of  the  gold  market  literally  in 
the  hands  and  the  power  of  a  small  cabal  and  clique  of  utterly  unprincipled  and 
reckless  operators,  who  might  then  have'  enriched  themselves  simply  as  they 
pleased  and  beggared  whom  they  would.  New  York  is  not  easily  shocked  or 
alarmed  in  the  matter  of  financial  speculations  ;  but  it  did  almost  literally  and 
universally  shudder  over  the  discovery  of  this.  It  was  so  audacious,  so  tre- 
mendous, so  incredible,  so  impossible ;  and  yet  it  went  so  very  near  to  success  I 
Discovered  and  frustrated  as  it  was,  the  very  frustration  yet  involved  wide 
and  ghastly  ruin ;  and  even  those  who  were  not  ruined  trembled  and  groaned 
over  the  dangers  they  had  passed,  and  the  fearful  approach  to  success  which  the 
scheme  had  made.  Why,  people  declared  to  each  other  in  wonder  and  affright,  if  the 
thing  had  had  only  half  an  h6ur,  just  half  an  hour  more  of  secrecy,  it  must  have 
succeeded !  Wall  street  simmered,  fumed,  foamed,  roared,  and  swore  for  six-and- 
thirty  tumultuous  hours.  There  was  more  banging  of  doors,  crashing  of  glass, 
flinging  down  of  hats,  and  tearing  open  of  neck-cloths,  than  ever  had  been  known 
before  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trinity  Church,  Broadway.  The  newspapers  brought 
oat  fi-esh  editions  and  fuller  particulars  every  ten  minutes.  The  little  riotous 
imps  of  journalism,  the  stormy  petrels  of  civil  and  political  commotion  and  dis- 
aster, the  New  York  newsboys  (the  New  York  newsboy  is  a  good  deal  more 
amusing,  original,  and  grotesque  than  the  Paris  gamin\  were  never  done  yelling, 
^  Here*s  yer  extra  edition,  more  news  firom  Wall  street !  "  The  excitement  in 
the  city  of  London  on  the  famous  Black  Friday  some  four  or  five  years  ago  was 
not  nearly  so  stormy  or  so  eccentric  in  its  turbulence  as  that  which  raged  and 
raved  along  and  around  Wall  street.  The  sweltering  policemen  made  no  effort 
to  check  the  boisterous  overflow  of  the  commotion,  but  resigned  the  comers  and 
sidewalks  of  Wall  street  completely  into  the  occupancy  of  the  shouting  crowd. 
Excited  groups  ran  from  office  to  office,  from  door  to  door,  up  steps  and  down 
steps,  almost  every  one  open-throated  and  perspiring,  and  everybody  talking 
wildly  to  everybody  he  met.  The  drivers  of  the  Broadway  ♦< stages"  or  omni- 
buses, rumbling  from  far  '<  up  town "  to  the  Battery,  as  they  sheltered  them- 
selves from  the  glaring  sunlight  under  gigantic  yellow  umbrellas  fixed  upright  in 
their  box-seats,  craned  their  necks  while  they  jolted  past  Wall  street  in  the 
hope  of  catching  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  how  things  were  going.  Dainty 
little  ladies,  as,  shimmering  in  all  colors,  they  danced  in  and  out  of  the  stages  in 
their  high-heeled  boots  and  with  bundles  of  silk  trussed  up  on  their  backs,  or 
rather  on  the  dorsal  region  below  their  waists,  to  facilitate  the  requisite  ''  Gre- 
dan  bend  "—even  they  had  eyes  and  ears  for  what  was  going  on,  and  caught 
the  wonder,  alarm,  and  excitement  of  the  hour.     T4ie  stranger  from  England, 
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who,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  afiUirs,  happened  as  he  descended  the  lower  part  of 
Broadway  to  glance  into  Wall  street,  would  probably  have  conjectured  at  first 
that  an  extemporaneous  prize-fight  was  delighting  the  population  of  that  quarter, 
and  that  the  police  of  course  were  conveniently  out  of  the  way. 

Wall  street  is  as  to  its  functions  the  Lonnbard  street  or  Threadneedle  street 
of  New  York.  In  appearance  it  looks  like  Old  Broad  street,  with  a  dash  of 
Grace  Church  street  and  a  distant  suggestion  of  the  region  of  Wapping  Old 
Stairs.  There  is  a  sort  of  turbulent  and  boisterous  horse-play  about  its  gravest 
and  most  practical  operations  which  distinguishes  it  cheerfully  from  Lombard 
street  or  the  Place  de  la.  Bourse.  The  younger  financiers  in  especial  are  apt  to 
blend  with  the  spirit  of  business  an  occasional  gleam  of  a  frolicsome  tempera- 
ment, like  that  which  among  the  old  lawyers  of  Edinburgh'  used  to  find  its  relief 
in  the  pastime  of  High  Jinks.  Therefore,  when  Wall  street  writhed  with  pas- 
sion or  contorted  itself  in  despair,  there  was  a  certain  element  of  the  grotesque 
and  even  of  the  comic  made  manifest  in  the  passion  or  the  despair,  which  did 
not  relieve  the  monotony  of  emotional  vehemence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lom- 
bard street,  London,  on  the  famous  Black  Friday  already  mentioned.  Likewise, 
tliere  was  some  personal  and  dangerous  ferocity  now  and  then  apparent  in  Wall 
street,  which  found  no  vent  in  its  London  compeer  ;  and  at  one  period  of  the 
crisis  there  was  ominous  tadk,  not  to  be  despised  as  mere  empty  threats,  of  exe- 
cuting summary  justice  on  the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  plot  which  had  so 
nearly  succeeded,  and  which  even  in  its  failure  had  brought  down  so  widespread 
a  ruin. 

But  who  were  the  ringleaders  ?  Foremost  and  most  ostentatious  was,  or 
rather  had  been,  Mr.  Chesterfield  jocelyn.  In  all  the  early  stages  of  the  work 
Jocelyn  had  made  himself  so  very  conspicuous  as  the  prime  mover,  that  people 
began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  position  he  so  boldly  assumed,  and  to  suspect 
that  there  must  be  yet  more  powerful  movers  in  the  background  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  publicly  known.  Jocelyn^'s  grandeur  and  ostentation  were  as  tre- 
mendous as  his  cool  composure  or  his  magnificent  get-up.  His  shirt  front,  his 
diamond  studs,  his  white  waistcoat,  his  gossamer  summer  clothes  were  perfec- 
tion. He  smoked  unnumbered  cigars  ;  he  made  no  end  of  jokes.  For  a  long 
time  the  real  drift  of  the  financial  game  was  not  fully  apparait  Wall  street 
thought  it  a  bold  piece  of  adventure,  and  wondered  who  were  really  in  with 
Jocelyn,  but  was  not  aghast.  At  last,  however,  the  reality  of  the  enterprise  be- 
came apparent ;  and  horrified  Wall  street  was  not  able  then  and  there  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulty.  When  this  point  became  reached,  the  complete  success  of 
the  conspiracy  would  depend  only  on  two  things:  the  timely  bringing  up  to 
Jocelyn's  aid  of  certain  financial  reserves  on  which  he  counted  for  a  final  grand 
charge  along  the  whole  line ;  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Government  The  latter 
power,  if  made  acquainted  prematurely  with  the  real  drift  of  the  scheme,  migrht 
interfere  by  throwing  its  financial  resources  and  potentialities  into  the  scale  on  be- 
half of  distracted  Wall  street  But  Jocelyn  believed  care  had  been  amply  taken 
on  his  side  in  both  matters ;  and  he  awaited  the  crisis  with  composure  and 
confidence.  *<  Half  an  hour  more,"  he  thought,  "  and  I  am  a  millionaire,  and  I 
will  go  to  live  in  Paris  !  '* 

But  soon  he  began  to  grow  anxious ;  his  lips  were  compressed ;  his  eye 
wandered.  He  kept  up  his  jaunty,  defiant,  insouciant  manner  well  enough  ;  but 
his  mind  was  misgiving  him.  The  financial  reserves  were  not  coming  up,  and 
the  crisis  was  awful.  Where,  where  were  old  Bliicher-Verpool  and  his  Prus- 
sians ?    Worse  than  that,  ominous  rumors  began  to  float  about  that  the  Govern- 
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meat  at  Washington  ha^  had  its  eyes  suddenly  opened,  and  had  telegraphed  to 
its  agents  in  New  York  to  intervene.  Big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  Joce- 
lyn's  forehead  ;  he  clenched  his  cigar  fiercely  t>etween  his  teeth,  and  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  that  the  quivering  of  the  fat,  ring-laden  fingers  might  not 
be  seen. 

Yet  a  little,  and  it  became  evident  to  every  one  that  the  Government  had 
taken  the  field ;  while  to  Jocelya,  who  kept  close  account  of  time  and  chances, 
it  was  equally  dear  that  the  scheme  must  have  been  prematurely  disclosed  to  the 
Government  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  enterprise.  And  Verpool's  reserves 
did  not  come  up. 

None  knew  so  well  as  Jocelyn  did  that  the  crisis  was  now  over,  and  the 
whole  plot  a  feilure.  Wall  street  was  still  in  feverish  and  frantic  excitement  and 
alarm,  when  Jocelyn  knew  to  a  dead  certainty  that  the  last  of  his  hopes  was  gone  ; 
that  his  enterprise,  so  long  in  preparation,  so  daringly  projected,  so  skilfully 
planned,  was  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  The  one  contingency  on  which  alone  he 
had  never  counted,  came  to  pass ;  the  scheme  had  evidently  been  abandoned, 
betrayed,  denounced  to  the  Government  by  one  of  its  leading  promoters.  Joce* 
13m  well  appreciated  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  the  financial 
operations  of  Wall  street  He  knew  that  he  had  by  no  means  taken  much 
trouble  to  steer  clear  of  the  criminal  law ;  for  he  had  counted  on  success,  and  he 
knew  well  that  were  he  only  successful  the  very  men  whom  he  had  ruined  would 
have  a  kind  of  admiration  for  him,  and  that  no  legal  machinery  would  prevail, 
or  even  try  to  prevail  against  him.  But  if  he  should  fail,  and  bring  ruin,  as  he 
must  do,  to  so  many  in  his  failure,  then  indeed  he  would  be  a  mark  for  every 
hand,  and  public  opinion,  in  Wall  street  at  least,  would  equally  applaud  the  judge 
who  sentenced  him  to  a  dozen  years  of  imprisonment,  or  the  angry  enemy  who 
blew  his  brains  out,  or  the  mob  who  lynched  him  at  the  nearest  lanlp-post  An 
Ottoman  pasha  sent  to  lead  the  imperial  forces  against  an  enemy  has  hardly  so 
much  personal  stake  in  the  issue  of  success  or  failure  as  a  daring  gambler  in  the 
financial  market  of  New  York. 

Jocelyn  drank  iced  draughts  and  smoked  cigars  in  vain.  He  could  not  keep 
his  composure.  His  lips  were  dry,  and  he  was  constantly  striving  to  moisten 
them  with  a  tongue  hardly  less  parched.  The  game  was  over.  Hundreds  of 
men  were  ruined  by  him,  and  he,  too,  was  ruined.  Eyes  began  to  look  desper- 
ately at  him ;  fierce  tongues  swore  at  him.  The  crowd  and  the  confusion  were 
yet  so  great  that  he,  the  leader  of  the  mischief,  was  liardly  isolated  enough  to  be 
in  much  apparent  danger.  What  he  feared  was  that  when  the  mere  excitement 
of  the  battle  was  over  passion  and  despair  would  have  time  to  turn  on  him.  As 
he  endeavored  to  make  his  way  out  of  the  press  he  jostled  against  a  man  whom 
he  had  deceived  and  beguiled  into  the  enterprise  and  ruined,  and  this  man,  re- 
cognizing him  with  a  yell  aid  an  oath,  seized  Jocelyn  by  the  throat,  tearing  off 
his  gorgeous  cravat  and  sending  his  diamond  pin  glittering  and  dinking  under 
the  heels  of  the  crowd.  The  man  seemed  endeavoring  to  strangle  Jocelyn,  who 
struggled  and  gasped ;  and  the  impulse  once  given  to  vicdence  seemed  likely  to 
have  terrible  results,  for  several  other  men  dung  round  Jocdyn  and  dragged  him 
hither  and  thither,  and  cursed  him  and  struck  at  him,  and  raised  wild  cries  of 
lynching  him  then  and  there.  But  some  of  the  police  charged  manfully  and 
dragged  him  out ;  and  indeed  the  density  of  the  crowd  and  the  still  onrelaxe^ 
tension  of  the  crisis  were  in  his  feivor,  and  ht  was  carried  away  with  purple, 
bruised  face  and  torn  clothes,  out  of  the  tumult^  and  put  into  a  carriage  and 
driven  up  town.    By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  he  was  as 
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safe  from  turbulence  and  in  as  serene  an  atmosphere  as  though  he  were  pacing 
the  cloisters  of  a  sanctuary. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  happened  just  then  to  be  his  temporary  home,  and 
he  hastened  to  his  bedroom,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could  reftioved  or  concealed 
the  evidences  of  the  late  struggle.  Then  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  up  some 
champagne  and  ice  and  sat  down  to  think  things  over. 

He  was  ruined,  to  begin  with.  He  had  many  times  undergone  something 
like  ruin  before,  but  never  aught  so  comprehensive  and  complete  as  this.  Ath- 
eling's  money,  Mrs.  Braxton's  money,  every  dollar  the  poor  prot^g/e  o(  John  Bun- 
yan  could  lay  her  fat  hands  upon,  the  money  of  scores  of  other  persons  less  in- 
nocent, had  gone  in  the  general  crash.  Ever3rwhere  around  him  now  he  must 
look  to  find  unrelenting  enemies.  Things  did  not  show  half  so  dark  and  dan- 
gerous when  first  he  came  a  fugitive  to  the  United  States,  and  then  the  new  ca- 
reer was  all  before  him,  and  he  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  now.  Ruin,  utter 
ruin,  was  now  his  doom. 

Yet  it  was  not  this  which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  His  whole  mind 
and  soul  were  filled  with  fury  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  juggled  with, 
thrown  over,  betrayed.  Only  Verpool  could  have  done  the  trick.  Verpool  had 
seen  the  way  to  a  more  safe  and  profitable  stroke  by  throwing  up  the  game  and 
betraying  his  partner,  and  Verpool  had  sold  him  accordingly. 

Evening  came  on,  and  Jocelyn  left  the  hotel.  In  New  York,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  cities  where  he  had  many  occupations  and  acquaintances,  Jocelyn  kept 
a  quiet  little  room  or  two  in  some  house  in  a  leading  street,  where  he  could  at 
once  work,  and  think,  and  observe  undisturbed.  Such  a  liltle  retreat  he  had  in 
Broadway — two  small  rooms  in  a  huge  house,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor 
a  furrier's  store,  and  which  had  bonnet-sellers,  linen-collar-sellers,  medical  prac- 
titioners of  dubious  character,  and  various  other  inmates  located  through  the  up- 
per ranges  of  chambers.  Jocelyn's  rooms  were  not  occupied  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  a  clerk  who  hardly  ever  went  there  unless  when  he  was  bidden  ex- 
pressly to  do  so.  Jocelyn  always  had  a  key  and  went  there  and  let  himself  in 
when  he  so  pleased.  He  made  appointments  and  received  visitors  there  whom 
it  would  not  always  be  convenient  to  receive  at  one  of  the  hotels.  Like  a  man 
who  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  had  established  this  retreat  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  Broadway.  Nobody's  attention  would  be  much  aroused  by  the  sight  of 
Chesterfield  Jocelyn  entering  or  issuing  fi'om  a  door  in  Broadway  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  if  such  a  thing  were  to  occur ;  but  his  appearance  even  once  in  some  par- 
ticularly secluded  place  would  be  almost  sure  to  set  somebody's  suspicion  or  cu- 
riosity on  the  watch.  Of  course  many  of  Jocelyn's  personal  acquaintances  were 
in  the  secret  of  the  little  rooms.  The  acquaintances  who  visited  him  there  were 
generally  well  dressed,  but  even  of  the  very  best  dressed  among  them  it  would 
have  been  safe  to  say  without  fear  of  offence  that  they  were  **  no  gentlemen." 
They  did  not  pretend  to  be.  They  professed  to  be  ladies,  but  in  their  pleasant, 
confidential  hours  with  their  firiends,  they  laid  aside  even  that  profession  as  wea- 
risome and  superfluous  to  sustain. 

To  this  retreat,  then,  went  Chester&eld  Jocelyn  on  the  evening  of  his  defeat. 
It  was  a  beautiful  evening  of  early  aummer,  and  the  spring  had  been  somewhat 
late,  and  people  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  think  of  fleeing  from  New  York,  and  so 
Broadway  was  still  crowded  with  meris  promenaders.  In  the  bright,  pure  light 
it  looked  quite  a  picturesque  street,  and  Jocelyn  could  see  from  the  door  of  the 
house  he  was  now  entering  clear  up  to  Grace  Church  at  the  one  end,  or  down  to 
Trinity  Church,  close  by  the  scene  of  his  defeat,  at  the  other.  Jocelyn  had  had 
to  make  his  way  through  a  dense  double  stream  of  promenaders^ladies  for  the 
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most  part,  dressed  in  radiant  silks  and  tissues,  such  as  in  soberer  Europe  no 
woman  ever  exhibits  except  in  a  drawing-room  or  a  ball-room.  He  had  chosen  to 
walk  in  the  hope  that  the  walk  might  compose  him,  but  he  only  found  his  heat 
of  fierce  passion  inflamed  and  aggravated  anew  by  every  group  of  pretty,  dainty 
obstacles  which  barred  his  progress. 

But  he  reached  his  den  at  last,  and  opened  the  window  and  sat  there  and 
smoked.  He  allowed  as  little  of  his  face  and  form  to  appear  as  well  might  be  ; 
but  he  kept  a  keen  eye  to  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  a  great  hotel 
just  underneath.  For  this  was  the  hotel  which  Verpool  frequented  when  in  town  ; 
and  Jocelyn  had  ascertained  that  Verpool  was  expected  there  that  evening.  As- 
suming the  treason  of  his  accomplice,  it  looked  a  likely  part  of  VerpooPs  plan — 
the  very  thing  indeed  he  would  probably  do^to  select  that  very  day  for  quietly 
travelling  to  New  York  in  order  that  the  world  might  see  his  ignorance  of  or 
his  indifference  to  the  whole  affair.  A  conspirator  would  surely  take  care  to 
arrive  in  time  to  help  or  watch  the  plot ;  or  el^e  he  would  keep  away  altogether. 
Jocelyn  was  convinced  that  Verpool's  quietly  arriving  on  the  evening  of  the 
&tal  day  was  only  another  evidence  of  the  sinister  and  deliberate  purpose  which 
had  prevented  him  from  arriving  on  the  morning  of  that  day  or  of  the  day  be- 
fore. 

He  had  not  very  long  to  wait  in  expectation.  Presently  a  "  stage  "  or  omni- 
bus came  slowly  jolting  and  staggering  up  Broadway ;  a  New  York  stage  al- 
ways staggers  as  if  It  were  toiling  through  a  freshly-ploughed  field ;  it  halted  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Verpool  came  out  of  it  Mr.  Verpool  had  never 
in  his  life  taken  a  carriage  where  a  stage  or  street-car  would  enable  him  to  per- 
form the  journey.  He  descended  from  the  stage  holding  a  shabby  old  carpel- 
bag  in  one  hand,  and  he  shambled  into  the  hotel. 

Jocelyn  gave  a  snarl  of  ferocious  anger  and  exultation,  and  descended  into 
,  the  street 

He  sauntered  with  as  much  appearance  of  jaunty  ease  as  he  could' assume 
into  the  office  of  the  hotel,  where  his  presence  created  just  then  a  little  sensa- 
tion among  the  resplendent  clerks  who  had^  evening  editions  of  the  papers  in 
their  hands,  and  he  ascertained  the  number  of  Verpool's  room,  declining  to  give 
any  one  the  trouble  of  showing  it  to  him. 

Verpool  had  hardly  had  time  to  settle  himself  in  hi^  room.  He  had  just 
opened  his  carpet-bag,  which  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  papers  and  docu- 
ments than  of  wearing  apparel.  He  was  busily  sorting  the  papers  when  Joce- 
lyn entered  without  knocking.  Verpool  started,  very  slightly  but  yet  per- 
ceptibly. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Jocelyn ;  how's  your  health,  sir  ?  "  was  his  greeting,  and  he 
held  out  slowly  and  dubiously  one  skinny  claw. 

Jocelyn  swaggered  towards  him  with  fierce  and  frowning  eyebrows.  On  en- 
tering the  room  Jocelyn  had  glanced  eagerly  at  the  lock  of  the  door,  but  the  key 
was  not  in  it,  and  the  4oor  had  no  bolt 

Verpool  saw  the  movement,  partly  understood  it,  and  chuckled  to  himself. 

"  Who  betrayed  us  ?  "  exclaimed  Jocelyn  ;  "  was  it  j^ouf** 

**  What  d'ye  mean,  Jocelyn  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  thing's  busted  ?  I  heard 
something  of  it  now  in  the  stage.    Have  you  got  a»y  of  the  evening  papers  ?  " 

^  Dry  up  with  all  that  damned  nonsense.  Don't  think  you  are  dealing  with 
a  fool " 

^Wall,  you  don't  seem  to  have  been  extry  smart  in  fixing  this  business, 
Jocelyn.    That  I  will  say." 
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"  You  old  swindler,  you  have  sold  me  and  the  whole  thing  at  Washington. 
Don't  attempt  to  deny  it ;  I  see  it  now  in  your  very  eyes  I  Fool  and  ass  that  I 
was  to  trust  to  a  scoundrel  like  you  !  " 

'<  Wall,  I  don't  know  about  all  that.  You  see,  Jocelyn,  .you  should  have 
trusted  out  and  out  or  not  at  all.  Half  measure  don't  run  no  chance  with  me. 
You  are  just  too  smart  by  half,  Jocelyn,  and  I  saw  right  through  you,  that's  all.  I 
had  my  suspicions  roused,  you  see,  and  then  I  found  out  quick  as  a  flash  that 
you  were  trying  to  grind  your  own  axe  and  going  back  on  me ;  and  then  I 
thought  it  was  every  one  for  himself,  you  know.  Hope  you  haven't  lost  much 
anyhow." 

'*  Lost  ?  Damn  you — lost  ?  Everything !  I'm  ruined  ;  and  you^-I  swear 
you  are  well  rewarded  for  your  treachery."  • 

**  Rewarded  ?  Oh,  nary  red  cent ;  but  I  guess  I've  saved  myself,  that's 
about  it.  But  I  say,  Jocelyn,"  and  Verpool  looked  at  his  accomplice  with  an 
expression  of  genuint  curiosity,  ''  you  don't  really  mean  to  say  you  have  lost 
everything  ?    Why,  how  cussed  badly  you  must  have  managed  I  " 

"  So  badly,  Verpool,  that  I  don't  much  care  bow  things  go  for  the  rest  of  my 
time,  and  that  I  will  have  one  scrap  of  revenge  at  least,  whatever  comes  next." 

**  What  d'ye  mean — what — d'ye  mean  ?  Keep  off,  keep  off,  or  I'll  call  for 
help !    You  wouldn't  murder  an  old  man  I    Oh,  oh  I  " 

A  choking,  gurgling  sound  only  was  heard  as  his  further  utterance  of  com- 
plaint, for  Jocelyn  had  flung  himself  with  all  his  weight  on  Verpool,  forced  him 
to' the  ground,  and  griping  his  throat  with  one  hand  struck  him  savagely  about 
the  head  with  the  other.  With  a  cunning  which  all  bis  ferocity  and  passion  did  not 
banish,  Jocel3m  had  refrained  from  flinging  his  victim  roughly  to  the  ground  so 
as  to  make  a  noise.  He  rather  laid  than  flung  him  down,  keeping  from  the  first 
a  tight  hold  upon  his  throat  so  that  the  unfortunate  captive  could  not  scream. 
A  savage  light  flamed  in  Jocelyn's  eyes,  and  all  the  ferocious,  wolf-like  passion 
of  the  man's  nature — the  furious  passion  which  had  throughout  his  life  been  his 
conquering  foe,  triumphing  at  last  over  every  resolve  and  plan  formed  by  craft  and 
selfishness — seemed  to  find  delight  in  the  work  which  engaged  him.  That  work 
appeared  as  if  deliberately  intended  to  be  nothing  short  of  the  murder  of  Verpool. 
Jocelyn,  while  he  struck  him  again  and  again  with  remorseless  force  on  the  head 
and  face,  still  kept  ti^t  hold  of  his  throat  and  shook  bis  victim  to  and  fro  as  a 
wolf  worries  his  prey. 

In  the  fierce  joy  of  his  revenge  he  did  not  hear  a  light  tap  at  the  door.  Then 
the  door  was  suddenly  opened  and  a  man  looked  in — ^rushed  in — and  flung  him- 
self on  Jocelyn. 

The  new-comer  was  young  and  strong,  and  Jocel}^  was  fat,  scant  of  breath, 
and  pretty  nearly  spent  by  his  unwonted  exercise.  The  intruder  dragged  Joce- 
lyn from  his  prey,  and  forced  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  ;  'then  he  lifted 
poor  old  Verpool  on  to  the  bed,  opened  his  necktie,  and  dashed  water  in  his  face* 
All  this  time  not  a  word  was  spoken.  ^ 

Then  the  young  nma  said  in  a  low  tone :  ^  For  shame,  to  attack  one  so  old  as  . 
he  is  !    Would  you  murder  the  poor  old  man  ?  " 

And  he  moved  toward  the  bell-handle  as  if  to  summon  help. 

Jocelyn  interposed.  He  now  perfectly  recognized  the  intruder  (who  in  his 
'surprise  and  in  the  growing  dusk  had  not  recognized  him),  and  he  at  once  as- 
sumed his  customary  manner  of  florid  assurance. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  ring  the  bell,  Mr.  Volney !  You'll  find  that  our 
venerable  friend  Verpool  would  prefer  for  himself  that  our  little  dispute  should 
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not  be  made  public.  He  is  not  destined  to  go  to  the  devil  this  time ;  tell  him 
with  my  compliments  that  he  owes  his  wretched  and  detestable  existence  to  you, 
for  I  should  most  certainly  have  consecrated  him  to  the  infernal  gods.  He  is 
not  so  old  as  you  think,  my  dear  Volney — he  is  very  little  older  than  I  am — and 
I  was  merely  inflicting  the  punishment  he  well  deserves.  It  is  a  principle  of 
law,  you  know,  that  malice  supplies  age  in  the  case  of  the  young — supplies 
youth*9  deficiency  in  responsibility.  I  think  it  should  also  be  held  to  perform 
the  corresponding  service  for  age.  No,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  ring  the  bell ! 
If  your  friend  Verpool  desires  to  prosecute  me  at  law,  he  can  do  so,  but  he  won't. 
He'll  think  himself  well  off  as  it  is.'' 

Volney,  uncertain  how  to  act,  still  kept  near  the  bell-handle,  and  between 
Jocelyn  and  the  door,  when  Verpool  himself  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  groaned, 
shuddered,  and  said  in  a  low,  half-choking  tone : 

•*  Let  him  go,  l^t  him  go  1  As  Dannel  Webster  said,  I  still  live — and  I  don't 
want  this  here  thing  talked  about  anyhow — and  let  him  go ! " 

"You  hear,  my  dear  Volney?  The  wisdom  of  age,  you  observe,  even  in  its 
somewhat  confused  moments,  rebukes  the  precipitateness  of  youth.  Verpool, 
you  owe  your  life  to  this  young  fellow,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  I  am  not  sorry 
that  he  came  in  time.  A  pitiful  wretch  like  you  is  not  worth  a  gentleman^s  risk" 
ing  his  neck  for.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Volney.  You  have  just  come  from  Europe, 
I  presume  ?  HowareLady  Judith  Scarlett  and  my  excellent  friertds  the  Athe- 
lings  ? — I  "was  wreaking  the  honest  Judge's  wrongs  as  well  as  my  own  when  you 
interfered — and,  above  all,  how  is  our  sweet  young  friend  Isolind  ?" 
"  Oh,  oh  ! "  groaned  Verpool,  "  ain't  he  gone  yet  ?  " 

"  You  roust  leave  the  room  at  once,  Mr.  Jocelyn,"  said  Angelo,  leaving  the 
groaning  man  and  sternly  approaching  his  puntsher. 

"Thanks.  I  shall  linger  only  one  moment."  Stepping  quickly  aside,  he  ap- 
proached the  bed  and  took  a  moment's  glance  at  Verpool — a  glance  hideously 
expressive  of  satisfaction  at  the  bruised  and  wounded  face. 

"Poor  consolation  there,  after  all,"  he  said,  "for  the  ruin  he  has  brought  on 
me.  I  ought  to  have  killed  the  scoundrel,  though  the  devil  came  between  us. 
Bat  even  that  is  better  than  nothing,  and  the  rest  may  come  some  day." 

Then  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  swaggered  out,  closed  the  door  carefully  behind 
him,  and  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  Angelo,  of  Verpool,  and  of  New  York.  , 
Verpool  and  New  York  never  saw  him  more,  but  Angelo  and  he  met  again. 

"  I  feel  very  bad,"  groaned  the  wreteh  on  the  bed.  "  I  guess  I'd  have  been 
dead,  Mr.  Volney,  only  for  you.  That's  a  desperate  fellow,  Jocelyn,  but  he's  a 
fool  and  he's  a  dead-beat  now  ;  and  I  guess  I've  about  fixed  him.  How  lucky 
you  came  in  time.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I'll  prove  it.  Now  send  one 
of  the  niggers  for  a  dottof,  won't  you  ?  I  must  be  able  to  get  down  town  to-fnor- 
row  anyhow." 

This  was  Angelo^s  first  adventure  on  his  return  to  New  York,  and  it  proved 
somewhat  important  to  him.  He  had  been  in  town  a  few  days,  had  already  seen 
Verpool,  who  gave  him  some  encouragement,  and  told  him  to  come  and  see  him 
this  very  evening.  When  Verpool  arrived  in  the  hotel  he  paused  a  moment  at 
the  ofiUce  to  say  he  expected  a  young  man  whom  he  was  likely  to  employ,  and 
that  if  he  came  he  was  to  go  up  to  Verpool's  room  "  right  away."  This  was  a 
piece  of  Verpool's  cunning ;  an  appointment  that  evening  with  an  insignificant 
young  foreigner  looking  for  employment  would  seem  the  kind  of  thing  most  un- 
likely to  be  made  by  anybody  deeply  interested  in  the  events  of  the  day.  So 
Verpool  took  special  pains  to  be  loud  and  clear,  and  even  garrulous,  in  his  direc- 
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tions  at  the  office ;  and  probably  his  caution  saved  his  life.  Otherwise  the  clerks 
would  surely  never  have  allowed  an  unimportant  stranger  to  disturb  a  confer- 
ence between  two  such  persons  as  Mr.  Verpool  and  Chesterfield  Jocelyn,  and 
the  latter  would  have  had  his  will. 

Next  day  and  for  days  after  New  York  still  simmered  and  seethed  with  Wall 
street's  commotion.  Ruin  was  abroad.  Of  the  many  victims,  public  curiosity  was 
specially  active  about  Judge  Atheling,  for  his  name  had  been  used  everywhere, 
and  without  contradiction,  by  Chesterfield  Jocelyn  as  one  of  the  decoying  agen- 
cies in  the  enterprise  ;  and  yet  people  refused  to  believe  him  a  party  to  the  plot 
Mrs.  Braxton  went  about  everywhere  dissolved  in  tears  and  denouncing  Jocelyn 
as  having  plundered  and  beggared  her,  which  was  but  the  truth.  Other  victims 
were  more  guilty  and  almost  as  gullible ;  some  few  were  wholly  innocent.  Many 
raved  of  vengeance  by  law  or  by  weapon.  There  was  much  suspicion  of  Ver- 
pool, who  however  went  about  unmoved,  albeit  with  a  bruised  face,  which  was 
reported  to  be  the  result  of  a  railway  accident ;  and  he  did  not  boast,  as  he  might 
have  done,  that  he  had  "  busted  "  the  whole  scheme.  Public  wrath  had  to  con- 
tent itself  without  a  victim,  for  nearly  all  who  appeared  to  have  been  Jocelyn's 
intimates  or  allies  were  already  ruined,  and  Jocelyn  himself  was  gone. 

The  news  of  the  New  York  calamities  and  giant  frauds  reached  Europe,  and 
even  created  a  sensation  there,  although  old  Europe  in  general  takes  rather  more 
interest  in  the  afifairs  of  Dahomey  than  in  those  of  America.  The  news  reached 
the  ears  of  Lady  Judith,  who  had  taken  her  bitter  spirit  and  her  wounded  heart 
to  Rome,  and  was  enduring  there  the  society  of  her  parents.  She  heard  that 
Atheling  was  ruined,  and  in  her  cold  way  she  was  sorry  for  it,  and  she  tried  to 
pity  the  girl  to  whom  the  ruin  of  her  adopted  father  would  be  another  blow  ;  but 
she  could  not  pity  her,  and  she  told  herself  that  Heaven  had  ordained  the  visita- 
tion on  the  children  of  the  parents'  sin.  The  news,  be  sure,  travelled  fast  to  the 
ears  of  Atheling,  then  living  quietly  and  hidden  away  in  a  Styrian  village  with 
his  wife  and  Isolind.  He  could  not  tell  how  much  of  truth  was  in  the  report  of 
his  turn ;  he  did  not  yet  clearly  know  how  far  Jocelyn  might  have  pledged  his 
name,  his  means,  and  his  credit.  But  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  New  York  at 
once  and  face  the  storm,  do  his  best  to  clear  himself  of  the  moral  iniquity  of  the 
transaction,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means  make  good  any  losses  he  had 
been  made  the  instrument  of  inflicting,  on  others.  He  would  not  take  his  wife 
and  Isolind  with  him  ;  he  positively  insisted  on  going  alone.  So  he  left  the  two 
sad  women  and  went  his  Way,  and  the  letters  of  Angelo  Volney  never  reached 
them.  As  Isolind  wandered  through  Styrian  roads  and  hills  in  the  long,  dreary, 
monotonous  summer  evenings,  with  good,  querulous  Mrs.  Atheling  clinging  to 
her  arm  and  chattering  at  her  ear,  it  seemed  to  her,  even  as  it  had  lately  seemed 
to  Angelo,  that  some  earthquake  had  swallowed  up  all  her  old  life  and  her  hopes 
and  those  she  most  dearly  loved,  and  left  her  purposeless  in  the  world  and  alone. 
So  the  weeks  and  months  went  on,  and  the  sun  shone  and  the  rain  rained 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  new  adventures  came  to  Angelo  Volney,  and 
fresh  fears  and  pangs  and  fevtr  fits  to  poor  Alexia,  wife  of  Eric  Walraven,  and 
the  old  monotony  of  suffering  clung  to  Lady  Judith  and  to  Isolind,  but  could  no 
more  break  the  pure  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  girl  than  it  could  yet  bend  the  proud 
nature  of  the  woman.  Against  woman's  unselfish  devotion  and  woman's  ego- 
tistic pride  the  stars  in  their  courses  sometimes  seem  to  war  in  vain. 
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NO  commander  ever  led  large  armies  or  conducted  great  military  operations 
whose  career  can  be  more  fairly  estimated  than  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
We  know  his  precise  force  and  that  opposed  to  him  at  every  period.  His  own 
admirable  reports  of  his  campaigns  down  to  that  of  Chancellors vi lie  detail  all  his 
movements ;  and  in  respect  to  those  which  followed,  the  essential  facts  are  be- 
yond dispute.*  We  propose  to  consider  these  campaigns  in  their  chronological 
order. 

L— THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

On  the  2oth  of  May,  1862,  the  Federal  army,  100,000  strong,  under  McClellan, 
reached  the  Chickahominy.  Its  immediate  object  was  the  capture  of  RichnK>nd, 
whither  the  Confederates,  numbering  47,000,  under  J.  £.  Johnston,  had  fallen 
back  ten  day^  before.  The  Chickahominy,  a  little  stream  running  through  a 
broad  belt  of  swamp,  formed  an  admirable  defensive  line  about  ten  miles  in  front 
of  Richmond ;  for  it  could  be  crossed  with  artillery  only  by  bridges.  For  a  space 
of  twenty  miles  there  was  but  one  place  where  an  available  military  bridge  could 
be  constructed  except  by  building  long  causeways  through  the  swamp.  At  this 
point  there  had  been  two  bridges  a  mile  apart,  one  known  as  Bottom's  Bridge, 
the  other  that  over  which  passed  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  the  York  river. 
The  Confederates  in  their  retreat  had  damaged  these  bridges  so  slightly  that 
they  were  easily  repaired  in  two  or  three  days. 

Richmond  was  at  this  time  wholly  unfortified,  and  the  retreat  of  Johnston 
from  Yorktown  the  moment  he  was  seriously  menaced  should  have  convinced 
McClellan  that  his  own  force  was  greatly  superior.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  the  one  thing  for  McClellan  to  do  was  to  throw  his  whole  force  by 
these  bridges  across  the  stream  and  march  directly  upon  the  Confederate  capital ; 
for  if,  contrary  to  all  likelihood,  he  should  be  worsted,  the  bridges  furnished  a 
perfectly  saft  way  of  retreat,  and  by  destroying  them  behind  him  he  could 
in  an  hour  place  the  impassable  Chickahominy  between  himself  and  any  pursuit. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  sent  a  third  of  his  army  just  across  the  stream,  and 
stretched  the  remainder  for  eighteen  miles  along  the  north  bank.  His  army 
then  lay  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  the  left  wing  being  six  miles  long,  the  right  eigh- 
teen, and  the  river  between.  He  himself  accurately  describes  the  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  his  army :  **  The  only  available  means  of  uniting  our  force 
was  to  march  the  troops  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  down  to 
Bottom's  Bridge,  and  thence  over  the  Williamsburg  road,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-three  miles.  In  the  condition  of  the  roads  at  that  time,  this  march  could 
not  be  made  with  artillery  in  less  than  two  days."  In  a  word,  he  divided  his 
army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  placing  a  two  days*  march  between  the  portions. 
This  initial  error,  as  will  be  seen,  was  repeated  and  exaggerated  during  the  whole 
campaign  which  ensued. 

Johnston,  whose  force  had  now  been  augmented  to  67,000  men,  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  him.  On  the  31st  of  May  he 
made  a  sudden  onslaught  upon  that  part  of  McClellan*s  force  south  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy. For  this  he  had  designed  to  employ  fully  50,000  men,  but  Huger 
blundered,  and  the  attack  was  made  with  barely  30,000.    As  it  was,  it  narrowly 
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missed  of  success  at  the  Seven  Pines.  But  Sumner,  who,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  McClellan,  was  then  in  actual  command,  hurried  a  division  across  a  half-sub- 
merged bridge  which  had  been  with  difficulty  constructed,  restored  the  balance, 
and  on  the  following  day  drove  the  Confederates  back  in  disorder  to  Richmond. 

Toward  night  on  the  31st  Johnston  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  command 
of  the  Confederates  devolved  upon  G.  W.  Smith,  who  two  days  after  was  disa- 
bled by  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  on  the  2d  of  June  Lee  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command.  For  some  months  he  had  nominally  been  merely  superintendent  of 
fortifications,  though  really  acting  as  Secretary  of  War.  While  awaiting  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  he  set  himself  at  work  to  surround  Richmond  with  a 
strong  line  of  intrench  men  ts.  McClellan,  untaught  by  the  shar||  lesson  which 
he  had  received,  kept  on  in  his  old  way.<  In  three  weeks  he  had  got  eleven 
bridges  built,  over  which  on  the  20th  of  June  he  passed  half  of  the  force  which 
had  been  lying  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  where  Porter  was  still 
left  with  about  56,000  men. 

McClellan  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  begin  offensive  operations.  On  the 
25th  his  picket  lines  were  advanced,  "  preparatoiy,"  as  he  said,  **  to  a  general  for- 
ward movement"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  telegraphed  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  everything  had  succeeded.  An  hour  and  a  half  later  he  sent  quite  a 
different  despatch.  Beauregard  and  Jackson,  he  said,  had  joined  Lee,  raising  the 
Confederate  force  to  200,000  men,  and  he  should  probably  be  attacked  the  next 
day.  This  was  true  in  the  one  point  that  he  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day. 
For  the  rest,  Beauregard,  sick  and  without  any  command,  was  in  Georgia ;  Jack- 
son was  a  day  and  a  half  away,  and  even  including  his  force  of  30,000,  the  whole 
Confederate  army  numbered  barely  100,000  men  of  all  arms,  instead  of  200,000. 

Lee  had  matured  his  plan  of  attack.  It  involved  in  a  more  egregious  form 
the  very  error  which  McClellan  had  committed.  He  divided  his  army  into  two 
parts  incapable  of  mutual  support.  The  forces  on  each  side  were  nearly  equal ; 
neither  varied  by  more  than  5,000  from  100,000.  Lee's  plan  was  to  leave  Ma- 
gruder  with  25,000  men  before  Richmond,  a  few  thousand  more  under  Holmes 
being  at  Fort  Darling  across  the  James  river,  while  the  three  divisions  of  A.  P. 
Hill,  Longstreet,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  36,000  strong,  were  to  cross  the  Chickahominy 
above  McQellan's  extreme  right,  and,  uniting  with  Jackson,  who  with  30,000 
was  moving  down  from  the  Shenandoah,  fall  upon  the  Federal  force,  the  bulk  of 
which  Lee  supposed  to  be  still  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  But,  as  it  hap- 
pened, Porter  with  36,000  was  all  there  was  on  that  side,  the  other  70,000  being 
already  across.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  Longstreet  and  the  Hills,  hav- 
ing marched  since  midnight,  were  concentrated  opposite  the  extreme  Federal 
right ;  but  Jackson  was  a  whole  day's  march  behind  time.  Weary  of  waiting,  A. 
P.  Hill  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  here  a  mere  brook,  and  fell  upon  the  Federal 
outpost,  held  by  two  brigades,  at  Mechanicsville.  They  were  strongly  posted 
on  the  bank  of  a  creek.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1,500, 
the  Federals  losing  but  300.  Thus  commenced  the  so-called  "  Seven  Days'  Bat- 
tles," although  they  were  really  comprised  within  six  days. 

McClellan  had  that  very  morning  resolved  to  do  what  he  should  have  done 
weeks  before— cross  the  Chickahominy  with  all  his  force,  and  change  his  base 
of  operation  and  supply  from  the  York  river  to  the  James.  The  brigades  at  Me- 
chanicsville were  quietly  withdrawn,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  all  the 
troops  on  that  side  of  the  river  were  concentrated  near  Cold  Harbor.  Here  in 
the  afternoon  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  between  Porter's  36,000  and  the  Confed- 
erates, who,  Jackson  having  come  up,  numbered  after  their  losses  63,000.    The 
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Federals  were  defeated,  although  the  enemy  advancing  under  a  hot  artillery  fire 
lost  fully  9,500,  the  Federal  loss  being  about  .7,500,  of  whom  nearly  3,000  were 
prisoners.  Had  McClellan  sent  back  a  seventh  part  of  the  70,000  which  he  had 
actually  unengaged  across  the  river,  Lee  must  have  been  repulsed.  Or  had  Por- 
ter felled  the  trees  in  his  front  and  thus  formed  barricades,  he  could  have  easily 
held  his  ground  ;  but  unluckily  the  axes  had  all  been  taken  over,  and  when  Por- 
ter, perceiving  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  sent  to  ask  for  axes,  the  officer,  who 
happened  to  be  half  deaf,  misunderstood  his  message.  Neither  until  it  was  too 
late  did  McOellan  attempt  to  reinforce  Porter,  for  he  had  been  amused  all  day 
by  showy  demonstrations  from  the  Confederates  on  his  side  of  the  stream. 

The  action  at  Cold  Harbor  was  in  every  way  an  error  on  the  part  of  Mc- 
Oellan. He  was  under  no  necessity  of  fighting  at  all.  Hours  before  it  com- 
menced he  could  easily  have  got  every  man  and  every  gun  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  Lee  would  have  had  his  two  days'  march  for  nothing ;  and  before 
he  could  retrace  his  steps  Richmond  might  have  been  taken  ;  and  at  that  time  its 
fall  would  have  insured  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  army,  for  outside  of 
the  city  Lee  had  not  provisions  for  a  week.  Or  if  the  battle  was  to  be  fought, 
McClellan  could  easily  in  two  hours  have  sent  over  a  sufficient  force  to  insure 
victory. 

Lee's  position  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  was  one  of  extreme  peril.  He  had 
indeed  won  a  formal  victory,  but  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  with  only  the  result  that 
McClellan  had  done  just  what  he  had  meant  to  do  without  a  battle.  He  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  with  fully  90,000  men  was  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, defended  only  by  25,000,  stretched  along  a  line  of  ten  miles.  For  all  pur- 
poses of  defending  the  city  Lee's  remaining  53,000  on  the  north  of  the  river 
might  as  well  have  been  a  hundred  miles  away.  Of  all  possible  things  to  be 
done,  McClellan  chose  the  one  only  which  could  have  relieved  Lee  from  his 
peril.  Instead  of  attacking  Richmond,  or  even  remaining  where  he  was,  he  re- 
solved to  retreat  to  the  James. 

Tliis  retreat,  euphemistically  styled  a  "  change  of  base,"  was  in  itself  a  simple 
operation,  and  with  the  most  ordinary  precautions  could  have  been  performed 
Mfithout  molestation.  He  had  only  to  destroy  the  bridges  which  he  had  built. 
But  by  some  incomprehensible  negligence  these  were  so  slightly  damaged  that 
the  Confederates  rebuilt  them  in  a  few  hours.  McClellan,  abandoning  his  sick 
and  wounded,  set  out  on  his  retreat,  sending  on  in  advance  a  herd  of  2,500  cattle 
and  his  long  train,  which  in  a  single  line  would  have  extended  forty  miles.  Yet 
even  this  could  convey  only  a  part  of  his  stores  and  munitions,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  which  were  destroyed.  On  the  29th  his  rear-guard  was  attacked  at  Sav- 
age's Station  by  a  few  regiments  from  Richmond,  and  sustained  considerable  loss. 

Lee,  finding  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  perfectly  feasible  by  the  bridges 
with  which  McClellan  had  kindly  provided  him,  attempted  a  grand  stroke  of 
strategy.  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill  were  to  follow  hard  after  the  retreating  Fed- 
erals, while  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  to  make  a  long  detoUr,  and,  joined 
by  Magnider,  to  strike  the  flank  of  the  column.  He  hoped  to  cut  this^  in  two, 
and  drive  the  half  of  it  back  upon  Jackson,  and  between  the  two  to  annihilate  it. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Confederates  had  neglected  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  roadff  lying  right  around  Richmond.  Magruder  lost  his  way  in  the 
swamp,  and  failed  to  co6perate.  Longstreet  and  Hill,  after  a  weary  march,  fell 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  upon  the  centre  of  the  Federal  column,  near  Fra- 
zier's  farm.  Jackson  had  come  up  with  the  Federal  rear,  but  was  checked  by  a 
battery  which  covered  the  only  ford  across  a  creek  running  through  the  swamp, 
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and  though  !n  full  hearing  of  the  battle  could  render  no  assistance.  Hill  and 
Longstreet  attacked  furiously,  but  were  unable  to  effect  their  purpose.  Dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  action,  or  rather  group  of  engagements,  and  the  Federal 
column,  pursuing  its  retreat,  took  up  an  admirable  position  at  Malvetn  Hill. 
Longstreet  and  Hill  had  five  days  before  marched  from  Richmond  with  24,000 
men.  In  three  engagements  they  had  lost  8,200  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  so  exhausted  that  they  were  not  able  to  fire  a  gun  in  the  action  of 
the  next  day. 

In  the  action  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  i,  Lee  committed  every  possible  error. 
The  enemy  considerably  outnumbered  him,  and  were  in  a  position  which  could 
be  held  against  a  double  force.  Lee  attacked  in  driblets  with  only  a  part  of  his 
force.  Jackson  made  an  attempt  on  the  right,  and  was  speedily  repulsed  by  an 
artillery  fire.  Lee  ordered  him  and  Magruder  to  again  attack  **with  a  yell." 
The  charge  was  vigorously  made,  but  without  a  gleam  of  success,  the  assailants 
being  everywhere  swept  back  in  hopeless  confusion,  losing  4,500  men,  double  the 
loss  which  they  inflicted.  It  was  not  merely  a  defeat,  but  a  rout.  What  must 
have  been  the  surprise  of  Lee  when  as  the  rainy  morning  broke  he  saw  the 
strong  Federal  position  abandoned.  McClellan  had  not  merely  continued  his 
retreat,  but  had  fled  from  a  complete  victory  as  though  from  a  field  irretrievably 
lost. 

In  these  "Seven  Days'  Battles,"  the  entire  Confederate  loss  was  19,400,  of 
whom  18,400  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,000  missing.  The  Federal  loss  is 
officially  stated  at  15,249,  of  whom  9,291  were  kille4  and  wounded,  and  5)958 
missing;  but  probably  many  hundreds  put  down  as  "missing"  were  really 
among  the  killed.  Reviewing  the  campaign,  it  may  fairly  be  affirmed  that  there 
has  rarely  been  better  fighting  and  never  worse  generalship  than  were  displayed 
on  both  sides.  Where  everything  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  series  of  blun- 
ders, the  commander  who  happened  to  make  the  last  great  error  must  lose. 
When  McClellan  fled  from  Malvern  Hill,  without  even  attempting  a  blow 
against  a  beaten  enemy,  he  committed  the  final  blunder,  and  so  Lee  won  in  spite 
of  himself.  The  siege  of  Richmond  was  raised,  and  thereby  the  Confederacy 
gained  almost  three  more  years  of  life. 

n. — NORTHERN   VIRGINIA   AND   MARYLAND. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  began  the  Seven  Days'  Battles, 
Pope  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Northern  Virginia ;  and 
Halleck,  with  the  title  of  General-in-Chief^  was  placed  over  both  him  and  Mc- 
Clellan. Oddly  enough,  both  commanders  began  to  play  into  each  other's  hands. 
Halleck  thought  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  enable  McClellan  to  get  away  from 
the  James,  and  so  directed  Pope  to  demonstrate  upon  the  Rappahannock^  hopp- 
ing thereby  to  draw  away  a  part  of  Lee's  army  to  check  the  movement  Lee, 
also  wishing  to  get  McClellan  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  pro- 
posed to  send  a  strong  force  toward  Washington,  hoping  that  the  Federal  army 
would  be  called  back  to  defend  the  capital.  McClellan  was  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  peninsula ;  but  Halleck  was  peremptory,  and  McClellan,  nervously  apprehend- 
ing an  attack  while  retreating,  only  breathed  freely  when  on  the  i8th  of  August  he 
had  put  the  Chickahominy  behind  him.  On  that  very  day  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
federate army  was  a  hundred  miles  away  confronting  Pope  on  the  Rappahannock. 
At  Richmond,  besides  a  few  local  militia,  there  remained  only  D.  H.  Hill's  divi- 
sioa  of  not  much  more  than  10,000  men. 

Lee  with  7S*ooo  men  pressed  Pope,  who  had  barely  40,000,  half-way  back 
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toward  Washington.  But  Pope  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  McClellan's  army  which  would  enable  him  to  assume  the  offensive. 
On  the  22d  of  August  accident  placed  in  Lee^s  hands  the  despatch-book  of  Pope, 
which  showed  the  precise  situation  of  the  Federal  army,  and  the  time  when  it 
would  be  strengthened.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  by  a  bSd  and  rapid  move- 
ment he  could  gain  Pope's  rear,  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  perhaps  even  destroy 
his  army  before  it  could  be  reinforced.  He  undertook  with  a  part  of  his  force  to 
occupy  Pope's  attention  in  front,  while  Jackson  with  some  30,000  should  move 
rapidly  around  the  Federal  flank,  and  establish  himself  in  its  rear,  where  he  was 
to  be  joined  by  the  others.  This  manoeuvre  was  a  delicate  one,  for  it  involved 
the  separation  of  the  Confederate  army  for  a  week,  even  should  the  weather  or 
any  other  mischance  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  movement.  Still  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  success  were  so  great,  that  the  chance  was  worth  the 
risk.  Lee  in  the  end  found  himself  committed  to  a  much  larger  undertaking 
than  he  had  anticipated  in  the  outset. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  Jackson  moved  rapidly,  his  march  being  partly 
hidden  by  the  intervening  mountains,  rounded  Pope's  flank,  and  passing  through 
a  gap  took  up  on  the  28th  a  strong  position  within  sight  of  the  old  battle-fleld  of 
Bull  Run  ;  Longstreet,  with  whom  was  Lee,  following  more  slowly.  Pope,  whose 
force  had  now  been  increased  to  60,000,  moved  upon  Jackson,  whose  position 
was  critical,  for  he  was  outnumbered  two  to  one  ;  and  unless  Longstreet,  many 
miles  behind,  should  come  up  in  time,  he  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  over- 
whelmed. On  the  29th  Pope  attacked  in  force  and^  gained  some  apparent  ad- 
vantage. He  believed  that  Longstreet  was  more  than  a  day*s  march  distant,  and 
that  he  could  at  least  cripple  Jackson,  and  then,  if  need  were,  fall  back  across 
Bull  Run  and  intrench  himself  until  large  reinforcements  which  were  not  far 
distant  should  come  up.  On  the  30th  he  attacked  with  all  his  force,  but 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  greatly  outnumbered ;  for  Longstreet  had  come 
upon  the  field.  The  action,  sometimes  called  the  Second  Bull  Run,  or  the  Sec- 
ond Manassas,  but  better  distinguished  as  that  of  Groveton,  resulted  in  a  disas- 
trous Federal  defeat  The  Confederates  lost  during  the  two  days  about  9,000 
in  killed  and  wounded,  the  Federals  about  1 1,000,  besides  some  thousands  of 
prisoners  ;  and  the  army  was  so  disorganized  that  on  the  next  day  Pope  could 
rally  only  38,000  men.  He  fell  back  to  Centreville,  where  on  the  next  evening 
he  was  joined  by  24,000,  raising  his  force  to  62,000. 

Lee,  after  all  his  losses,  had  about  60,000  men,  to  whom  were  soon  added  D. 
H.  Hill's  10,000,  who  had  hurried  from  Richmond.  The  situation  was  far  from 
unfavorable  for  Pope,  for  the  Confederates  could  not  count  upon  another  man, 
while  the  Federals  were  constantly  increasing.  But  a  senseless  panic  had  seized 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  the  troops  were  hurried  back  to  the  capital. 
Lee's  plans  had  succeeded  beyond  all  reasonable  anticipation.  Not  only  had 
the  siege  of  Richmond  been  definitely  raised,  but  all  Virginia  was  freed  from  the 
enemy,  and  the  rich  harvests  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  would  feed 
the  Confederate  army.  The  season  also  was  favorable  for  military  operations, 
and  it  seemed  feasible  to  carry  the  war  into  the  North,  for  which  also  there  were 
political  as  well  as  military  reasons. 

Lee  himself  gives  succinctly  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  cross  the  Po- 
tomac :  "  The  condition  of  Maryland  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  presence  of 
our  army,  however  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  would  induce  the 
Washington  Government  to  retain  all  its  available  forces  to  provide  against  con- 
tingencies which  its  conduct  toward  the  people  of  that  State  gave  it  reason  to 
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apprehend.  At  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  that  military  success  might  afford 
us  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  citizens  of  Maryland  in  any  efforts  they  might  be 
disposed  to  make  to  recover  their  liberty."  In  a  word,  he  hoped,  and  not  alto- 
gether unreasonably,  that  Maryland  would  join  the  Confederacy,  in  which  event 
Washington  woulcFno  longer  be  tenable  as  the  Federal  capital.  The  march  to 
the  Potomac  was  promptly  begun  and  rapidly  prosecuted — too  rapidly,  indeed, 
for  in  four  days  fully  10,000  men  dropped  from  the  ranks  from  absolute  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  when  on  the  7th  of  Septediber  the  army  was  con- 
centrated at  Frederick  City,  it  numbered  but  60,000. 

Pope  had  meanwhile,  at  his  own  request,  been  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  forces  around  Washington,  which  passed  almost  informally  into  the  hands 
of  McClellan — Halleck,  however,  as  General-in-Chief,  resting  as  an  incubus  over 
him.  McClellan  set  himself  earnestly  at  work  to  reorganize  his  shattered  army. 
However  deficient  he  had  shown  himself,  and  was  yet  to  show  himself,  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  field,  for  the  work  now  to  be  done  he  was  admirably  fitted.  As 
Secretary  of  War,  or  even  as  General-in-Chief  directing  operations  at  a  distance, 
he  would  have  been  in  the  right  place.  In  a  week  there  were  gathered  around 
Washington  72,000  men,  besides  13,000  most  foolishly  and  against  his  earnest 
remonstrance  posted  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  a  movable  force  of  nearly  100,000 
meQ  to  operate  directly  against  Lee.  But  the  moment  that  active  operations 
were  to  be  undertaken,  McClelIan*s  constitutional  timidity  came  into  play,  and 
he  also  as  usual  estimated  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  double  its  actual  number. 
So  when  he  began  to  head  toward  Lee,  he  moved  only  thirty  miles  in  the  first  six 
days. 

A  week  in  Maryland  showed  Lee  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  rising  in  that 
State,  and  he  resolved  to  move  his  army  northward,  hoping  to  draw  McClellan 
after  him  and  away  from  his  base  of  supplies.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  keep  open 
his  own  communications,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  Here  he  committed  a  grave  error,  for  a  place  more  utterly  useless  in  a 
military  point  of  view  does  not  exist  It  commands  nothing,  and  in  order  to 
cross  the  Potomac  no  army  need  ever  go  near  it.  He  could  not  reasonably  hope 
to  capture  the  force  there,  and  he  could  not  wish  them  in  a  place  where  they 
would  be  more  useless  to  the  enemy ;  and  although  he  did  actually  capture  them, 
it  was  owing  to  a  stupidity  beyond  all  example  on  the  part  of  their  commander. 

In  order  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  Lee  divided  his  army  into  three  parts. 
Jackson,  with  fourteen  brigades,  was  to  make  a  detour  of  eighty  miles,  crossing 
the  Potomac  and  attacking  the  Ferry  from  above  ;  McLaws,  with  ten  brigades, 
was  to  march  forty  miles  and  attack  from  below  ;  while  Lee  himself,  with  sixteen 
brigades,  was  to  move  to  Hagerstown,  fifty  miles  from  the  Ferry,  where  the 
whole  army  was  finally  to  rendezvous.  Supposing  that  there  was  no  delay  or 
mishap,  a  week  would  be  the  shortest  time  at  which  the  junction  could  be 
effected ;  for  Jackson  would  have  to  make  a  march  of  130  miles  in  all.  The 
operation  was  begun  on  the  loth  of  September.  On  the  morning  of  the  I5th»  a 
day  later  than  was  expected,  Jackson  and  McLaws  invested  the  Ferry,  which 
was  surrendered  with  1 1,000  men,  the  cavalry  escaping,  as  the  infantry  might 
easily  have  done  but  for  the  pusillanimity  of  Miles,  their  commander.  At  noon 
Jackson  was  startled  by  evil  tidings  from  Lee. 

Accident,  which  had  three  weeks  before  favored  Lee  by  giving  him  Pope's 
despatch-book,  now  played  a  like  good  turn  for  McClellan.  D.  H.  Hill  had 
carelessly  left  behind  a  copy  of  Lee's  order,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  commander.  McClellan's  course  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  He  ha4 
but  to  follow  Lee,  who  with  hardly  28,000  men  was  moving  leisurely  toward  the 
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appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  For  once  McClellan  moved  rapidly,  and  on  the 
14th  came  up  with  the  Confederate  rear  in  the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain. 
Lee  faced  about,  and  vainly  tried  to  check  the  pursuers.  The  passes  were 
forced  at  two  points,  which  cost  Lee  2,000  men.  There  was  but  one  thing  now 
for  Lee  to  do.  He  must  change  the  direction  of  bis  march  toward  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  hasten  Jackson  and  McLaws  back  to  rejoin  him  on  the  way.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  he  crossed  Antietam  creek  and  stood  at  bay  near  Sharps- 
burg.  He  could  go  no  further,  for  the  Potomac  was  in  his  rear.  He  had  now 
barely  24,000  men,  for  straggling  had  increased  his  losses  to  4,000.  The  posi- 
tion was  not  of  great  strength.  It  was  one  which-  a  commander  with  20,000 
might  hope  to  hold  against  30,000,  or  which  one  with  30,000  might  fairly  ven- 
ture to  assail  against  20,000.  Jackson  was  summoned  to  Sharpsburg.  He 
commenced  his  march  at  midnight,  and  by  dawn  on  the  i6th  joined  Lee,  having 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  made  a  night  march  of  fifteen  miles  in  six  hours.  He 
brought  but  himself  and  5,000  men.  The  others,  outworn  by  a  week's  constant 
marching,  could  not  keep  up. 

The  afternoon  of  the  15th  and  all  of  the  i6th  was  spent  idly  by  McClellan. 
During  the  night  he  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  on  the  next  morning.  All  told, 
he  had  83,000  infantry  and  artillery.  McLaws  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  17th  had 
come  up  with  such  of  his  force  as  could  march  ;  so  that  when  the  battle  opened 
Lee  had  36,000.  Of  the  cavalry  on  either  side  we  take  no  account,  as  they  were 
not  engaged.  When  the  plan  of  action  was  determined  upon,  it  was  understood 
that  McClellan  had  resolved  upon  the  one  only  right  thing  to  be  done — to  throw 
his  whole  force  upon  Lee.  Had  he  done  this,  the  Confederate  army  could  hardly 
have  escaped  destruction.  When  and  why  a  different  course  was  resolved  upon 
has  never  been  told.  But  McClellan,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sumner,  **  attacked 
in  driblets."  First  one  corps  was  sent  in  ;  when  this  was  repelled  another  took 
its  place.  These  desultory  assaults  were  made  mainly  upon  the  left  and  centre 
of  Lee,  who,  by  withdrawing  every  possible  man  from  his  right,  was  able  to 
oppose  about  equal  numbers.  At  last  Burnside  with  14,000  men  was  ordered 
to  attack  Lee's  right,  which  had  been  so  weakened  as  to  leave  barely  25,000. 
Hour  after  hour  the  attack  was  delayed.  At  length  Burnside  forded  the  creek, 
and  then  unaccountably  halted  two  hours.  When  finally  he  advanced,  he  swept 
the  weak  enemy  before  him,  and  had  gained  a  point  whence  the  whole  Con- 
federate position  could  be  enfiladed.  The  battle  on  the  centre  and  left  had  died 
away ;  but  at  this  moment  A.  P.  Hill  with  4,000  men  came  hot-foot  from  Har- 
per's Ferry.  With  but  half  of  these  he  struck  Burnside,  and  fairly  drove  him  in 
the  gathering  darkness  across  the  creek ;  and  so  the  battle  closed.  Of  Mc- 
Qellan's  six  cocps,  two  were  not  at  all  engaged.  Out  of  83,000  men,  58,000  were 
at  diffisrent  times  brought  into  action.  Of  Lee's  entire  40,000,  including  Hill's 
late  arrival,  38,000  were  engaged,  most  of  them  all  the  day.  The  Federal  loss 
at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  was  15,000,  of  whom  1,000  were  **  missing," 
besides  the  11,000  surrendered  at  Harper's  Ferry,  who,  however,  were  never 
fturlynn  the  enemy's  hands.  The  entire  Confederate  loss  was  17,000,  of  whom 
5,000  were  "  missing." 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  Lee  received  a  few  thousand  more,  raising  his 
force  to  38,000.  McClellan  received  also  14,000,  giving  him  after  his  losses  84,- 
000 ;  of  these  39,000— more  than  Lee's  entire  force — had  not  been  engaged, 
while  the  others  were  in  better  plight  than  the  best  of  the  enemy.  Yet  he  dared 
not  attack.  He  shall  state  his  reasons :  **  One  battle  lost  and  all  would  have 
been  lost.  Lee's  army  might  have  marched  as  it  pleased  on  Washington,  Balti- 
morei  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  and  nowhere  east  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
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there  another  organized  force  able  to  arrest  its  march."  But  if  a  commander 
with  84,000  men  fears  to  lose  a  battle  upon  an  open  field  against  38,000,  with 
what  force  could  he  gain  it  ?  He  changed  his  mind  during  the  day,  and  ordered 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  19th.  But  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Lee  had  quietly  slipped  away,  and  by  daylight  was  safely  across  the  Potomac 
He  moved  leisurely  on  for  a  few  miles,  gathering  by  the  way  the  stragglers  who 
had  been  left  in  Virginia ;  yet  on  the  30th  he  had  but  53,000  men  present  for 
duty.  On  that  day  McClellan  had  with  him  100,000  present  for  duty,  besides 
73,000  around  Washington,  50,000  of  whom  might  have  been  safely  given  to  him. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  Lee  during  this  campaign  are  apparent  His  op- 
erations against  Pope  were  judicious ;  for  though  hazardous,  there  was  a  &ir  pros- 
pect of  gaining  much,  while  a  foilure  could  hardly  have  proved  ruinous,  since  the 
way  of  retreat  down  the  Valley  was  unobstructed.  The  invasion  of  Maryland  is 
open  to  grave  criticism,  yet  on  the  whole  it  must  be  considered  justifiable,  for  he 
could  hardly  have  imagined  that  the  army  which  on  th^  3d  of  September  was 
flying  before  him,  an  apparently  demoralized  mob,  would  in  a  week  be  not  only 
restored  but  increased  to  twice  his  own  numbers.  Lee's  besetting  error,  one 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  to  cost  him  so  dearly  at  Gettysburg,  was  that  of  un- 
derestimating the  force  of  his  enemy.  He  doubtless  believed  that  his  army  whea 
reunited  at  Hagerstown  would  be  superior  to  any  that  could  be  brought  against 
him,  and  that  either  with  or  without  a  battle  he  might  dictate  peace  at  Washing- 
ton or  Baltimore,  or  perhaps  even  at  Philadelphia.  The  movement  upon  Har- 
per's Ferry  was  in  every  way  an  injudicious  one.  The  place  was  useless  to  him, 
and  the  best  that  he  could  ask  was  that  the  13,000  men  who  occupied  it  should 
stay  there  and  not  be  added  to  the  active  army  opposed  to  him.  That  they 
should  be  captured  without  a  show  of  resistance,  when  retreat  was  so  easy,  did 
not  come'within  the  limits  of  military  probability.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  to  the  ability  displayed  by  him  at  Antietam  ;  but  that  its  result  was  not 
the  surrender  of  his  army  can  fairly  be  attributed  only  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
commander  to  whom  for  the  second  time  he  found  himself  opposed. 

III.— FREDERICKSBURG  AND  CHAHCELLORSVILLE. 

After  five  weeks  of  delay  in  Maryland.  McClellan  began  to  move  slowly  to- 
ward Lee,  whose  force  had  now  been  recruited  to  73,000.  McClellan  marched 
with  1 16,000,  besides  20,000  who  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  him  from  around 
Washington  whenever  he  wished  for  them.  Lee  fell  back  quietly  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  crossed  into  that  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  halted  at 
Culpepper,  whence  he  had  started  eleven  weeks  before.  McClellan  followed, 
and  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  attack.  But  on  the  7th  of  November  he 
was  removed  from  the  command,  which  was  forced  upon  Burnside  against  his 
wish. 

Of  this  amiable  man,  who  before — at  Antietam  alwa3rs  excepted — and  after 
performed  such  good  service  in  a  lower  position,  little  need  here  be  said. 
He  gave  his  true  measure  when  he  urged  upon  the  President  that  he  "did  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  take  the  command  of  so  large  an  army."  His  com- 
mand is  notable  mainly  for  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  fought  on 
tlie  13th  of  December.  Lee  with  80,000  men  lay  well  posted  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock.  Burnside  with  100,000  crossed  the  nver  and  attacked. 
Lee  forbore  to  offer  any  serious  opposition  to  the  passage,  wisely  preferring  to 
receive  it  on  his  side  of  the  stream.  He  could  hardly  have  gone  amiss  here,  for 
he  had  only  to  meet  the  assault  where  made.  The  result  was  that  the  Federals 
were  repelled  at  every  point,  and  recrossed  the  river  the  second  night  after  un- 
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der  the  cover  of  storm  and  darkness,  having  lost  13,700  men,  the  Confederate 
loss  being  5,400.  This  great  disparity  in  lo^s  took  place  in  the  assault  upon 
Marye's  Hill.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  there  was  a  sunken  road  forming  a  perfect 
fosse.  From  below  this  was  wholly  invisible,  the  face  of  the  hill  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  unbroken  slope.  In  this  road  were  posted  2,000  men,  drawn 
up  four  deep.  Two  desperate  assaults  were  made  upon  this  hill,  in  the  last  of 
which  Humphreys's  diyision  charged  up  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  road,  but  were 
met  with  such  a  sheet  of  musketry  from  invisible  foes  that  the  column  melted 
away  like  a  snow-bank  before  a  jet  of  steam.  The  Federal  loss  here  alone  was 
6,500 ;  that  of  the  Confederates  hardly  500,  and  these  fell  before  the  artillery 
while  getting  into  position.  In  the  final  charge,  made  by  Humphreys  with  un- 
loaded muskets,  when  he  was  flung  back  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a  loss  of  1,700 
men,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Confederates  lost  a  man. 

So  sudden  was  the  repulse  that  the  Confederates  never  suspected  the  extent 
of  their  advantage,  and  lay  upon  their  arms  all  that  night  expecting  a  renewal  of 
the  att^k«  Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  Lee  did  not  on  the  following 
day  follow  up  his  victory.  An  absurd  theory  has  been  put  forth  that  he  saw  the 
enemy  so  completely  at  his  mercy  that  he  refrained  from  attacking  them  on  the 
score  of  humanity.  He  himself  gives  the  true  reason  :  **  The  attack  on  the  13th 
had  been  so  easily  repulsed,  and  by  so  small  a  part  of  our  army,  that  it  was  not 
supposed  the  enemy  would  limit  his  efforts  to  one  attempt,  which,  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  preparations  and  the  extent  of  his  forces,  seemed  to  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  Believing,  therefore,  that  he  would  attack  us,  it  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  lose  the  advantages  of  our  position  and  expose  the  troops 
to  the  fire  of  his  inaccessible  batteries  beyond  the  river,  by  advancing  upon  him. 
But  we  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  suffered.*'  Lee 
might  well  style  the  attack  <*  insignificant,''  in  proportion  to  the  force  which  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  the  part  of  his  own  army  actually  engaged  in  its  repulse. 
Of  the  55,000  composing  Bumside*8  left,  only  17,000  were  brought  into  the  fight 
For  a  final  effort  they  awaited  the  result  on  the  right  Here  there  were  45,000, 
of  whom  15,000  actually  assaulted  ;  they  were  hurled  back  by  only  5,000  out  of 
the  40,000  whom  Lee  had  at  hand  in  position  to  meet  the  grand  assault  which  he 
expected 

Severe  as  were  the  losses  in  this  battle,  they  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
injury  suffered  by  the  Federal  army.  Its  morale  was  seriously  impaired.  The 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  commander  was  shared  by  officers  and  men.  Burnside 
at  length  became  aware  of  this,  and  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  Hooker  was  placed  in  command.  Only  three 
days  before  Burnside  had  drawn  up  an  order  dismissing  him  from  the  service. 

Hooker  set  himself  at  work  to  improve  the  discipline  of  his  army.  By  the 
middle  of  April  it  was  in  admirable  condition.  Besides  12,000  cavalry,  who 
were  sent  upon  a  separate  expedition,  he  bad  120,000  men.  Lee,  who  had 
strongly  intrenched  himself,  had  sent  away  nearly  all  his  cavalry,  with  many  of 
his  in£intry,  and  had  62,000.  Hooker  resolved  to  move  up  the  Rappahannock, 
cross  above  the  extremity  of  the  Confederate  line,  and  then  descend,  taking  the 
enemy  in  the  rear ;  a  strong  force  meanwhile  being  left  behind  to  demonstrate, 
or  if  occasion  served,  to  attack  in  front 

The  turning  operation  was  begun  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  the  columns,  45,000  strong,  were  concentrated  at  the  solitary  house 
known  as  Chancellorsville,  in  the  centre  of  the  Wilderness,  eleven  miles  from 
Fredericksburg.  During  the  night  Sickles's  corps  came  up,  raising  the  force  to 
more  than  60,000.    Hooker  was  fairly  justified  in  believing  that  "the  enemy  ,^ 
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must  ettlier  £y  ingloriously,  or  come  out  from  his  intrenchments  and  give  battle 
on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  destruction  awaits  him/'  But  he  had  neglected 
the  one  thing  then  needed  for  certain  success.  A  march  of  two  hours  would 
have  uken  him  clear  out  of  the  Wilderness.  Directly  between  him  and  Fred- 
ericksburg were  only  Anderson's  division  of  9,500 ;  Early  with  1 9.000  was  just 
below  the  town,  and  Jackson  with  the  remainder  of  Lee's  army  was  a  score  of 
miles  further  down  the  river. 

Lee  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  night  was  far  spent  before  he 
learned  that  his  rear  was  threatened.  How  formidably  he  did  not  anticipate ; 
and  resolved  to  attack  this  flanking  column,  he  ordered  Jackson  to  come  up. 
The  long  march  began  at  midnight ;  and  when  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  i, 
Hooker  began  to  move,  he  found  the  Confederates,  less  than  50,000  strong, 
drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him  as  he  emerged  from  the  Wilderness.  After  some 
skirmishing,  Hooker  fell  back  into  the  Wilderness  to  await  an  attack  instead  of 
giving  it. 

During  the  night  a  plan  was  proposed  by  Jackson  and  adopted  by  Lee,  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  he  believed  himself  much  stronger  than 
Hooker.  Jackson  with  30,000  was  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  Federal  posi- 
tion and  fall  upon  its  right,  while  Lee,  with  less  than  20,000  should  demonstrate 
upon  its  front  By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  detour  was  accomplished, 
and  after  a  march  of  fifteen  miles  Jackson  was  close  upon  Hooker's  right,  and 
only  six  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  point  whence  he  had  set  out  So  little 
was  an  attack  here  anticipated  that  no  pickets  had  been  sent  out ;  the  intrench- 
ments were  unguarded  and  the  arms  stacked.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  Confederates  burst  from  the  woods  upon  the  unsuspecting.  Federals.  In  an 
instant  Howard's  corps  was  flying  in  every  direction.  But  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance was  soon  checked  by  an  artillery  fire.  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  accidental  shot  from  his  own  men.  Hill  was  also  wounded,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  division  was  devolved  upon  Stuart  • 

During  the  night  Reynolds's  corps  of  17,000  joined  Hooker,  so  that  after  the 
partial  disorganization  of  Howard's  corps,  he  had  still  in  hand  on  the  morning  of 
May  3  fully  75,000  men.  I  f  he  had  had  the  posting  of  the  enemy,  he  could  hardly 
have  wished  them  otherwise  than  they  were.  Stuart's  30,000  were  separated 
from  Lee*s  20,000  by  six  miles  of  dense  forest.  Had  Hooker  struck  either, 
nothing  which  lay  within  the  limits  of  military  probability  could  have  saved  Lee 
from  a  disastrous  defeat  That  Hooker  should  have  now  awaited  an  attack, 
or  that  Lee  should  have  ventured  one,  would  never  have  entered  the  mind 
of  one  who,  knowing  the  respective  forces,  could  have  overlooked  the  whole 
field.- 

Hooker's  position  formed  three  sides  of  an  irregular  square.  The  right 
faced  westward  toward  Stuart ;  the  i:entre  southward  toward  Lee ;  the  left  east- 
ward toward  Fredericksburg,  with  no  enemy  in  its  front  Sickles  had  rested  the 
night  before  on  a  small  cleared  eminence  known  as  Hazel  Grove,  whence  Jack- 
son had  been  repulsed.  This,  though  a  little  out  of  the  line,  was  the  only  point 
of  strategical  importance,  since  from  it  the  whole  Federal  centre  could  be  en- 
filaded by  artillery.  Hooker  ordered  it  to  be  abandoned.  Stuart  at  once  seized 
it,  and  planted  a  battery  of  thirty  guns  from  which  he  opened  fire  without  the 
possibility  of  reply,  and  then  brought  his  whole  force  against  Sickles.  The  bat- 
tle raged  furiously  for  two  hours  with  varjring  success.  Sickles,  who  was  greatly 
outnumbered,  and  whose  ammunition  became  exhausted,  sent  repeatedly  for 
aid  ;  but  none  came,  for  at  the  moment  Hooker  was  stunned  by  a  shot  which 
struck  a  pillar  against  which  he  was  leaning,  and  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to 
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give  an  order,  though  all  the  while  Reynolds's  corps  lay  inactive  within  half  an 
hour's  march.  Had  half  of  that  corps  swung  around,  they  would  have  taken  Stuart 
square  on  the  flank,  and  swept  him  into  the  wood  from  which  he  could  never 
have  escaped.  As  it  was,  the  Confederate  reports  show  how  nearly  they  lost 
the  day.  The  entire  left,  consisting  of  Meade's  corps  and  the  remainder  of  . 
Howard's,  was  also  wholly  unengaged,  for  Lee  had  been  demonstrating  against 
rather  than  assaulting  Slocum  and  Couch  in  the  centre,  all  the  while  edging 
toward  Stuart,  with  whom  he  effected  a  junction  while  the  battle  yet  hung  in 
even  scale.  The  combined  force  bore  upon  Sickles,  whose  corps  fell  back  in 
disorder  upon  Chancellors vi lie. 

Couch  had  now  taken  command,  and  by  liis  order  the  whole  force  fell  back 
to  a  strong  position  two  miles  in  the  rear.  After  all  losses  they  still  numbered 
70,000,  not  half  of  whom  had  been  seriously  engaged.  Lee,  with  but  40,000  after 
his  heavy  losses,  was  on  the  point  of  again  attacking,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
ominous  tidings.  Sedgwick  had  assailed  Early  on  the  heights  at  Fredericks- 
burg, driven  him  back  southward,  and  witK  22,000  men  was  fiairly  between  him 
and  Lee.  Four  brigades  were  sent  to  meet  Sedgwick,  when  after  hard  fighting 
night  fell  and  suspended  the  battle. 

No  commander  ever  was  in  a  more  perilous  position  than  was  Lee  on  Mon- 
day morning,  May  4.  At  all  events  Sedgwick  must  be  driven  back.  Leaving 
but  20,000  in  front  of  Hooker,  the  remaining  force  of  32,000,  Early  having  joined, 
was  hurled  upon  Sedgwick's  remaining  20,000,  ind  the  action  went  on  all  day 
within  hearing  of  the  intrenchments  where  Hooker's  70,000  lay  motionless. 
During  the  night  Hooker  ordered  Sedgwick  to  cross  the  river.  Half  an  hour 
later  he  sent  countermanding  the  order,  for  he  would  attack  next  day.  But  the 
messenger  was  delayed  by  the  darkness,  and  the  order  was  not  received  until 
the  corps  was  nearly  across.  Hooker  meanwhile  had  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  it  was  voted  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  the  Federal  army  returned  to  its 
old  position  opposite  Fredericksburg,  foiled  in  an  operation  which  had  promised 
so  much,  and  in  which  there  was  not  an  hour  from  Thursday  till  Monday  when 
success  would  not  have  been  easy. 

The  Federal  loss  at  Chancellorsville  was  12,197  killed  and  wounded,  and 
about  5,000  missing ;  the  Confederate  10,277  killed  and  wounded  and  about  3,000 
missing.  Hooker  declared  that  he  *'felt  that  he  had  fought  no  battle,"  because 
he  could  not  get  his  men  into  position,  and  that  his  enterprise  had  failed  from 
causes  *'  of  a  character  not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented  by  human  sagacity  or  re- 
sources." A  careful  survey  of  what  was  done  and  left  undone  will  evince  that 
every  untoward  circumstance  was  of  a  character  which  should  have  been  fore- 
seen and  prevented.  If  final  success  were  a  sure  test  of  the  merits  of  a  military 
operation,  that  of  Lee  would  deserve  the  highest  praise.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  movement  toward  Chancellorsville  every  other  was  such  a  palpa- 
ble violation  of  every  principle  of  warfare  as  should  have  insured  a  total  defeat. 
He  succeeded  through  a  series  of  accidents,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  would 
have  proved  f^tal ;  and  a  general,  save  in  the  direst  emergency,  has  no  right  to 
reckon  upon  fortune.  Lee  tempted  fortune  unwarrantably  on  Saturday  when  he 
divided  his  forces ;  on  Sunday  when  he  attacked  an  enemy  of  superior  numbers 
strongly  posted ;  still  more  desperately  when  on  Monday  he  again  divided  his 
force.  He  had  no  right  to  presume  that  the  Federal  right  would  be  surprised  in 
broad  daylight,  while  an  action  was  going  on  in  full  hearing ;  that  his  opponent 
would  on  one  day  fail  to  use  well-nigh  half  his  troops  and  on  the  next  hold  three- 
fourths  of  them  inactive,  when  a  quarter  of  these  would  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient to  insure  a  complete  victory.  \.  H.  Guernsey.       j 
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IV. — THE  CIRCULAR  SWINDLE. 

THERE  are  a  dozen  adroit  rascals  in  New  York  who  do  a  prosperous  bosi- 
ness  by  acting  upon  the  principle  that  a  large  share  of  the  people  only 
need  motive  and  opportunity  to  become  knaves.  Of  course  these  roguish  cynics 
offer  the  coveted  chance  with  the  end  of  making  fools  instead  of  knaves  of  the 
thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  listen  to  their  allurements. 

No  fraud  is  more  transparent,  successful,  universal  in  its  ramifications,  or 
corrupting  in  its  influence,  than -that  known,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  as  the 
circular  swindle.  Worked  from  obscure  garrets  and  cellars  in  New  York,  it 
reaches  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  Ihiion,  to  rob  the  credulous  and  tempt  the 
weak-principled  into  crime.  And  no  fraud  ever  made  more  rapid  but  less  un- 
natural progress.  Based  upon  a  scoundrelly  belief  in  the  fact  that  very  many 
men  are  in  too  great  haste  to  be  rich  to  scrutinize  the  means  by  which  the  end  shall 
be  obtained,  it  was  not  long  satisfied  with  the  various  mean  devices  to  which  it 
first  had  resort,  but  speedily  reached  perfection  in  this  form  (I  print  from  a 
very  well  executed  lithographic  letter,  which  many  a  simpleton  undoubtedly  takes 
to  be  a  written  letter  prepared  for  him  exclusively) : 

New  Yone  March  t87t. 

Dbar  Sir  ;  We  with  to  tecore  the  aervioes  of  a  smart  and  intelligent  Agent  in  jour  locality  for  a  biirinfM^ 
that  cannot  fall  to  yield  (without  much  effort)  at  least,  a  profit  of  $10,000  per  year  and  if  shrewdly  nunaged,  will 
return  a  much  larger  amount,  and  this  too,  without  neglecting  your  regular  business.  We  have  been  constantly 
engaged  for  several  months  past,  in  preparing  Platss  of  the  #1,  fs,  #5,  #10  U.  S.  Greenbacks,  having  completed 
them,  we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  bills,  of  the  different  denominations,  in  any  quantity  desired,  abofve 
I^Sdbh  these  are  without  any  exception,  the  finest  executed  bills,  that  were  ever  issued  in  this  Country  and 
cannot  be  detected,  even  by  the  oldest  experts,  they  are  correctly  numbered,  the  engraving  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, in  fiict,  no  expense  or  labor  has  been  q>ared,  to  bring  the  beat  talent  the  country  could  produce  in 
the  art  of  the  engraving  and  printing,  to  make  our  issues,  tjuutfy  Hi*  tJU  ^fig-'maU,  thos  rendering  it,  just  as 
safe  for  you  to  pass  them,  as  if  they  came  firom  the  **Tnasiity  DtpartmtnL**  We  have  them  put  up  in  pad&« 
ages  of  ^500,  #1,000.  #5,000,  and  #10,000.  On  account  of  the  superior  excellence  of  these  bills,  as  well  as  the 
large  expense  in  bringing  them  to  perfection,  we  shall  diarge  you,  ti  cts.  on  the  dollar  iat  them,  but  In  order 
&irly  to  start  you  and  to  show  that  we  "  mean  btamtsst**  we  will  send  yoo  a  package  chaiging  yon  only 
5  cts.  on  the  dollar,  ^ovidtd  you  will  pay  the  balance  (ao  cts.  on  the  dollar)  within  15  Days  of  receiving  the 
package.  You  will  be  required  to  meet  your  bills  promptly.  The  first  cost  to  you  wiU  be  #25  for  #500, 
#50  for  It.ooo^  #xoo  for  #2,000,  f  250  for  #5000,  and  $500  for  #io,ooa  When  yoa  order,  be  very  particatar  to 
undy9ur  Utter  hy  Expreu^  for  positively  we  will  not  fill  an  order,  tfiat  reaches  as  throi^  the  Post  OSoe* 
we  have  lost  large  amounts  that  have  been  forwarded  this  way  and  we  will  run  no  risk  hereafter. 

The  Express  is  sure,  safe  and  expeditious  and  the  money  forwarded  through  it,  is  at  oar  risk.  Seal 
your  order,  as  you  do  any  letter  and  mark  outside,  in  large  figures.  Value  #500  and  it  will  then  be  received 
and  forwarded  by  the  Express  Ca  It  is  always  best,  to  have  a  *'  Ca^  mHitta$tce**  accompany  yoar  order, 
thus  showing  good  fidth  on  yonr  part  Be  very  careful  to  disdncdy  state,  the  amount  and  denomtnatioiis 
you  wish,  also  your  name  and  Post  Office,  with  the  Ccumiy  and  State  ^laittfy  andclearfy  written.  Yoa  acre 
one  of  three  persons,  in  your  State  that  we  addressedi  and  with  these  bills  so  artistically  executed,  and  the 
fedlities  we  will  give  you,  you  are  started  at  once,  upon  the  highway,  to  forttme^  and  a0Uience,  Yoo  can 
rest  assured  of  one  dimg,  that  yoo  can  never  be  wanting  fotjumde,  while  yoo  are  ooooected  with  as,  and  nr- 
wiaiH  true.  On  receipt  of  yoar  order,  we  immediately  write  through  the  P.  Office  to  your  address  stating 
the  day  we  ship  your  package,  and  yuu  will  always  call  there  before  going  to  the  Express.  The  padcage  is 
made  up  in  such  a  way,  that  no  one  would  ever  suspect  its  nature.  A  pertonal  udertnevf  is  always  desirable, 
and  would  better  suit  us,  and  might  be  to  cm  mtthial  advatiiage  as  yoa  coaU  than  exaaiinad  tiie  OMoey  for 
yourself  and  jodfs  its  quality,  and  the  amount  you  would  raquire. 

Fraternally  Yours. 

Jas.  P.  Bakbk  ft  Ob. 
Ho.  ISO  Broadway  N.  Y.  City. 

P.  S.  We  received  so  many  letters ;  asking  fbr  samples,  that  we  have  coocfadsd  we  wiH,  on  noaipt  cf 
#5.00  if  Ex^mei  send  sample  of  eor  issue.  We  have  also >9iac<*nM/nfrrwBO'  in  10  c.  >5  c  asc  and  fOC 
denoounatioos ;  fully  up  to  our  standard  of  Billa.    Prompt  attention  and/air  dealing  lumramUtd^ 
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No  one  of  these  knaves  is  so  poor  as  to  have  but  one  name  ;  and  besides  being 
James  P.  Baker  &  Co.,  this  fellow  is  B.  B.  Walker  &  Co.,  206  Broadway  ;  but  he 
is  poor  indeed  compared  with  some  of  his  comrades,  one  of  whom  begins  his 
lithographic  letters  thus : 

Dbar  Fkibnd  :  While  conTeraing  with  a  gentleman  from  your  locality  recently,  you  were  named  as  a 
■hre%vd  and  reliable  person  and  one  likely  to  enter  into  a  business,  the  nature  of  which  wiil  be  explained  in 
this  letter.  At  all  events,  he  said,  whether  you  go  in  or  not,  you  would  keep  a  still  tongue,  and  would  not 
expose  me.  He  told  me  that  under  no  circumstances  must  I  inform  you  who  recommended  you :  and  as  I 
claim  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  I  will  never  violate  a  pledge-  I  have  on  hand,  and  am  constantly  manufactur- 
ixig*laige  quantities  of  the  best  counterfeit  money  ever  produced,  in  the  world. 

There  are  five  undivided  parts  of  this  sensitive  man  of  honor,  which  are 
labelled  respectively  John  F.  Hamilton,  No.  212  Broadway;  Wm.  J.  Ferguson, 
194  Broadway ;  Robert  H.  Holland,  142  Fulton  street ;  Thomas  W.  Price,  89 
^fassaa  street ;  and  Wm.  B.  Logan,  15  Dutch  street.  Under  each  name  he  offers 
perfect  counterfeits  of  the  $2,  $5,  and  $10  bills  and  50  cent  stamps  in  unlimited 
quantities,  and  burdens  his  circular  with  constant  reiterations  that  he  is  a  man 
of  honor  anxious  to  deal  on  the  square  with  his  customers. 

Another  of  the  knaves  starts  out  in  this  fashion  : 

BELL  &  SON. 

37  Nassau  Street,  New  Yokk. 
My  Dbak  Bir  :  We  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  a  live  gentleman  to  push  the  business  named  in  the 
enclosed  circular,  and  have  been  informed  by  a  friend  who  knows  you  well  that  you  are  highly  suitable  to  rep- 
resent us.  As  we  have  had  many  dealings  with  that  gentleman  and  know  him  to  be  an  upright  and  honora- 
ble man,  any  friend  of  his  will  receive  our  utmost  confidence,  we  therefore  feel  that  there  is  no  risk  in  confid- 
ing to  you  our  secret. 

In  this  particular  case  he  won't  require  cash  in  advance,  and  after  making 
several  alluring  propositions,  he  winds  up  thus : 

We  know  you  will  serve  us  fruthfully  and  truly.  You  cannot  afford  to  deceive  us.  State  the  amount  and 
denominations  required.  When  you  send  the  moatj^Utue^y  tht  Exfreu  chargti  and  deduct  the  amount 
linom  the  principal  to  pay  same.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  write  by  mail,  as  we  will  not  claim  or  receive  any 
letters  from  the  post  o/Siat,    Sgnd  only  by  ex^ets  prepaid  I 

Awaiting  your  early  reply. 

We  are,  yours  fraternally 

Bell  &  Son. 
■9*  Take  notice  that  by  remitting  #35  to  us  by  express  and  ordering  a  ^500  package  you  will  secure 
the  agency  for  your  State. 

PUase  rttttm  this  Utttr  to  remind  us. 

This  gentleman  is  contented  to  do  business  with  only  the  additional  names 
of  King  &  Co.,  39  Nassau  street ;  Owen  Brothers,  58  Liberty  street ;  and  Williams 
&  Co.,  196  Broadway. 

Another  operator,  also  capable  of  subdivision,  is  the  one  who  throws  his  hook 
thus  baited : 

EsTBSMBD  Friend:  Being  in  want  of  a  reliable  agent  in  your  State  I  have  selected  you  in  preference  to 
many  others,  in  consequence  of  your  being  recommended  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  whose  business  it 
is  to  drum  up  trade  in  the  country  for  a  large  comnjercial  house.  I  already  have  5  agents  at  different  points ; 
but  dniring  to  push  my  business  for  the  season  I  have  resolved  to  employ  one  or  two  more.  I  have  now  on 
hand  about  #50,000  in  counterfeit  Is,  #5,  and  #10  bills.  I  might  as  weU  represent  them  as  genuine,  for  it 
would  require  an  expert  banker  to  distinguish  them  from  the  notes  issued  at  Washington.  They  are  printed 
on  first  class  bank  note  paper,  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  genuine,  and  are  correctly  numbered.  The  printing 
U  incomparable.    I  would  not  for  the  world  send  out  a  bill  that  is  badly  printed. 

He  gives  much  excellent  advice  to  his  gudgeon  to  the  effect  that  **  When  you 
get  the  bills  ruffle  them  as  to  make  them  look  old.  Don't  pass  too  much  on  one 
man  at  a  time.  Put  a  private  marke  on  the  bills,  so  that,  should  they  come  back 
to  you  in  the  course  of  trade,  you  will  know  them.  You  can  carry  as  much  about 
you  as  you  like,  but  do  not  exibit  too  much.  If  you  follow  these  instructions  I 
guarantee  that  you  will  clear  a  large  sum  of  good  money  In  a  short  time.    £n- 
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deavor  to  send  all  communications  by  Express.  Do  not  under  any  circomstaDces 
send  me  a  letter  by  mail."  This  man  of  careful  business  habits  is  variously 
known  as  Joseph  R.  Lee,  82  Nassau  street;.  Horace  Madden,  10  Chatham 
street ;  George  Sommers,  39  Chatham  street ;  Edward  F.  Dickinson,  36  Mai* 
den  Lane  ;  and  John  B.  Forrest,  30  Liberty  street. 

In  addition  to  these  operators  doing  business  under  several  names,  there  are 
a  few  who,  having  not  yet  risen  to  this  preeminence,  are  content  to  swindle  by  a 
single  cognomen.  Among  them  is  S.  Y.  Adando  &  Co.,  No.  60  Park  Place, 
whose  lithographic  letter,  covering  three  large  pages,  sets  forth  the  manifold  Ex- 
cellences of  his  wares  and  the  extreme  reasonableness  of  his  rates.  He,  too, 
IS  "a  man  of  honor,"  trusting  to  the  ** honesty  "  of  his  correspondent,  and  man- 
ifests in  an  extraordinary  degree  that  wholesome  dread  of  the  post-office,  and 
great  solicitude  that  money  shall  be  sent  only  by  express,  which  is  prominent  in 
the  epistles  of  all  the  swindlers.  C.  £.  Benson  &  Co.,  No.  176  Broadway,  is  a 
shrewdler  knave  than  some  of  the  others  in  many  respects,  for  he  boldly  puts  his 
letter  into  type  and  baits  his  hook  for  the  most  foolish  of  very  tiny  gudgeons. 
After  offering  a  package  of  $500  for  $25,  a  package  of  $  1,000  for  I40,  and  one  of 
$5,006  for  $200,  he  says : 

On  receipt  of  price  ta  registered  letter  for  either  of  these  packages,  we  will  send  the  goods  by  mail  in  re- 
gistered padcage  which  is  the  only  safe  way  hf  mail,  as  there  is  then  no  caose  for  fear  whatever,  or  we  win 
safely  pack  either  size  package  and  send  by  express,  C  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  a  deposit  of  #a  for  Na  i  Package. 
$4  for  No.  a  Package,  or  $S  for  Na  3  Package,  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  rec^pt  of  package,  and  mark  thorn. 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  will  suspect  or  know  but  ourselves.  We  will  give  any  information  desired  of  na  at 
any  time,  but  we  suppose  any  one  knows  what  to  do  with  money  when  they  get  it 

"  William  Cooper  &  Co.,"  who  styles  himself  "  dealers  in  fine  stationery,  688 
Broadway,"  has  devised  yet  another  method  by  having  all  of  his  thousands  of 
circulars  actually  written  by  hand,  in  which  work,  up  to  the  time  he,  or  rather 
his  business,  suddenly -came  to  grief,  he  had  eight  men  constantly  employed,  and 
had  so  drilled  them  that  there  was  no  perceptible  diflference  in  the  chirography 
of  his  missives.  He  also  enclosed  a  printed  circular,  with  the  assertion  that 
very  few  are  to  be  issued,  which  he  begins  with  this  alluring  scrap  of  secret  his- 
tory: 

When  Congress  authorised  the  present  issue  of  greenbacks,  the  Treasury  Department  executed  plates  of 
enormous  cost  and  wonderful  workmanship,  from  which  the  whole  amount  of  currency  authorized  by  Coo- 
gress  was  to  be  printed,  and  it  was  ordered  at  the  time,  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  amount  bad  been  printed 
ihe  plates,  some  100  in  number,  should  be  taken  from  the  Treasury  Printing  Department,  conveyed  to  the 
Navy-yard  and  melted.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  plates  from  which  the  i,  a,  and  5  dollar  lulls  had  been 
printed  were  not  destroyed.  How  it  was  brought  about,  we,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  do  not  state.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  piMet  are  still  preserved  uninjured,  and  we  trust  their  whereabouts  will  never  be 
known  except  to  us. 

He  then  proceeds  to  offer  at  fabulously  low  rates  money  in  any  desired 
quantity,  surreptitiously  printed  from  these  plates  so  miraculously  saved  from 
the  fire.  ''  Rufus  Stockton,  stationer,  wood,  steel,  and  copper  engraver,"  204 
Broadway,  is  the  pioneer  title  in  this  fraud,  but  now  is  so  seldom  seen  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  further  notice.  - 

H.  Colter  &  Co.,  195  Broadway,  also  does  business  in  the  usual  way  and  00 
a  small  scale.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  a  rascal  who  is  aware  of  the  ras- 
cality of  the  other  fellows,  and  advises  his  dupes  of  the  fact  thus : 

Express  all  vour  money        I  M cNallv  St  Ca 

to  this  address.  )  aag  Broadway 

Dbak  Sir  :  You  no  doubt  have  some  rdnctance  in  engaging  with  us,  peibaps  you  already  have  rtceiveJ 
from  difiierent  parties  in  New  York,  who  represent  things  highly  colored,  with  m  great  mixture  of  flattery,  ai 
req>ect  to  tlie  goods  they  desire  to  dispose  of,  and  their  extreme  cheapness,  they  anacoountably  gel  keM  of 
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die  way  we  do  btuuneBs,  and  as  near  as  possible  they  try  to  imitate  us ;  they  are  flooding  the  country  with  dr* 
Calais,  receiving  money  and  sending  nothing  in  return ;  you  can  see  for  yourselves,  how  can  any  one  sell 
$t,ooo  worth  of  the  goods  for  ^lo  ?  They  can't  do  it,  and  more,  they  don't  do  it  We  have  letters  every  day 
from  parties  they  have  gulled  and  caught  Now  of  two  evils  you  can  choose  the  least,  we  have  goods  that  no 
one  ever  has,  so  tar,  found  fenlt  with.  Remember,  we  do  this  business  with  two  names.  One  to  write  to 
and  one  to  express  all  money  to ;  make  no  mistake  in  addressing  us  if  youdeure  to  do  business  and  yourself 
justice.    Address  by  *'  mail  '*  your  letters  to 

P.  Mayborn  &  Co.,  Box  ai6  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Thus  hr  I  have  used  my  space  to  present  all  the  names  under  which  this 
knavery  is  perpetrated,  with  enough  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  each  of  the 
circulars  to  prevent  all  but  those  absolutely  bent  on  being  robbed  from  obeying 
the  order  of  the  last  quoted,  and  expressing  a/l  their  money  to  these  rogues.  It 
must  next  be  shown  how  it  is  that  these  men  can  flood  the  country  with  these 
demoralizing  circulars  with  entire  safety.  This  explanation  involves  an  expos^ 
of  a  fraud  which  is  so  transparent  that  this  exposure  ought  to  be  unnecessary. 
Were  there  a  little  more  sense  and  honesty  in  the  people  at  large,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  these  circulars  are  self-evident  lies  ;  but  this  not  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  shown  that  these  men  really  do  not  deal  in  counterfeit  money. 
In  that  simple  fact  is  not  only  their  immunity  but  their  profit.  To  produce  ai» 
imitation  of  the  United  States  currency  sufficiently  exact  to  have  a  ready  circu- 
lation is  an  operation  not  only  requiring  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  labor, 
skill,  and  money,  but  involving  more  risk  of  punishment  than  most  men  care  to 
assume.  These  Cheap  Johns  of  villany  have  therefore  hit  upon  an  expedient* 
which  demands  no  skill,  little  labor,  and  less  money,  besides  being  perfectly  unob- 
noxious  to  any  crimes  act  which  ever  has  been  or  perhaps  ever  can  be  devised. 
When  these  knaves  first  began  they  conducted  their  business  exclusively 
through  the  post-office,  and  at  that  time  they  were  as  grimly  jocose  with  their-^ 
dupes  as  now,  for  they  sent  as  the  **  counterfeits  "  the  small  photographic  cards = 
of  the  greenbacks  lately  so  common,  and  which  could  be  bought  in  unlimited 
quantities  for  a  fraction  of  a  penny  each.  But  the  United  States  Government 
speedily  tired  of  being  partner  to  this  fraud,  and  without  much  law  to  back  it  up, 
but  with  great  moral  and  popular  justification,  it  seized  the  letters  coming  to  the- 
New  York  post-office  for  the  counterfeit  men,  and  returned  the  money  contained 
in  them  to  the  senders.  But  in  the  end  the  only  effect  of  this  well-meant  and* 
resolute  attempt  to  break  up  the  swindle  was  to  put  the  schemers  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  getting  up  new  lithographs,  which  bristle  with  such  phrases  as 
this: 

|7*I>0Nrr  WRITK  UY  KIAIIi,.8END  OlfliT  BY  ^XPUWSSS, 
GHABGE8  PREPAIII,  "Vi 

Their  own  letters,  of  course,  went  by  mail  as  before,  and  being  in  plain  en- 
velopes were  unknown  and  unchecked.  By  the  aid  of  directories,  commercial 
lists,  and  advertisements  in  newspapers,  they  obtained  lists  of  names  of  persons 
in  all  the  important  cities  and  towns,  while  by  some  means  those  of  men  un- 
known beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  obscure  hamlets  were  also  on  their  lists. 
It  was  this  part  of  their  scheme  which  involved  the  most  labor  and  adroitness, 
for  having  obtained  their  lists  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  mail  their  lithographs 
and  sit  down  with  their  pockets  wide  open  to  catch  the  golden  reflux. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cir- 
culars they  issued  had  the  desired  effect.  Some  of  the  recipients  tossed  them 
contemptuously  away,' others  were  indignant  and  instantly  mailed  them  to  the 
New  York  Superintendent  of  Police,  with  the  idea  that  they  were  putting  him 
on  the  trail  of  a  hitherto  unknown  villany,  and  demanding  in  most  peremptory 
terms  the  instant  incarceration  of  the  scoundrels  who  had  dared  to  tempt  them. 
Bat  many  read  in  secret  as  commanded,  and  permitted  the  golden  vision  thus,V> 
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skilfully  raised  to  shut  out  reason  and  conscience  until  they  at  last  ventured  a 
little  way  into  the  new  El  Dorado  by  sending  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  bogus 
money  mentioned  in  the  circular.    In  the  early  da3rs  of  the  fraud,  when  the  post- 
office  was  the  medium  of  communication  between  two  knaves,  the  victim  knave 
sent  his  good  money  after  the  bad  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  receipt  of  his 
purchase ;  and  he  still  waits^  for  the  circular  swindler  could  write  letters,  but  he 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  reply  to  any.    Since  the  closing  of  the  mails  against  the 
business  the  metropolitan  outlaw  has  still  remained  superior  to  fate  and  bis  bu* 
colic  brother.    The  business  being  done  by  express,  two  methods  are  adopted, 
the  first  being  for  the  victim  to  send  his  money  with  his  order  as  before,  in  which 
case  he  gets  predsely  what  he  did  in  the  mail  days.    But  the  more  seductive 
and  general  way  is  to  have  the  order  come  unaccompanied  by  any  money,  where- 
upon the  "queer"  is  "forwarded  C.  O.  D.  by  express, packed  in  small  boxes  so 
as  to  defy  detection."    Every  business  num  can  see  without  further  explanation 
how  easily  the  fraud  is  managed.    The  box  is  duly  sent,  and  on  this  point  the 
operators  fully  deserve  all  their  encomiums  on  themselves  for  promptitude. 
When  it  arrives  at  its  destination  the  intending  knave,  who  has  already  cast  up 
a  thousand  times  the  profits  he  is  to  secure  by  cheating  his  fi-iends  and  neigh- 
bors, is  equally  prompt  to  demand  it,  and  of  course  must  pay  all  charges,  includ- 
ing the  price  of  the  "  queer,"  before  delivery.    Having  obtained  his  treasure,  be 
steals  off  to  a  secret  place  to  examine  it,  having  done  which  he  finds  he  is  the 
.possessor  of  a  small  and  exceedingly  flimsy  box  filled  with  saw-dust  and  little 
scraps  of  old  iron,  to  give  weight,  the  whole  thing  worth  upon  a  liberal  calcula- 
(tion  perhaps  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent    The  remainder  of  his  natural  life  will 
probably  be  spent  in  pouring  forth  silent  anathemas  upon  the  knaves  who  have 
'Outwitted  him.    But  he  must  take  very  good  care  that  his  wrath  is  silent,  for 
there  never  comes  a  moment  when  he  can  bleat  his  sorrows  in  the  public  ear. 
'He  may  be  as  stupid  a  dolt  as  ever  fell  prey  to  the  sharper,  but  yet  has  sense 
enough  to  know  that  his  is  only  a  case  of  the  biter  very  savagely  bitten,  and  that 
«o  £ir  as  intention  is  concerned  he  is  many  degrees  more  depraved  than  his  city 
confederate.    His  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  commit  the 
meanest  of  all  crimes,  by  uttering  counterfeit  money ;  whereas  the  city  rascal  had 
never  intended  to  do  anything  more  or  worse  than  swindle  the  scoundrel  who  in- 
tended to  commit  that  mean  offence.    He  knows  further,  that  for  him  to  ask  the 
return* of  his  money  from  the  tempter  is  only  to  subject  himself  to  derision,  for 
be  can  make  no  legal  demand,  and  these  fellows  have  never  been  known  to  make 
any  restitution  except  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a  sheriff  or  marshaL 
Therefore  the  poor  bitten  rogue  must  nurse  his  anguish  in  secret ;  his  money 
has  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  he  has  only  to  mention  the  fact  to  throw  his  reputa- 
tion after  it 

An  average  of  fifty  of  these  circulars  are  returned  every  day  to  Superintend- 
ent Kelso,  as  they  had  been  for  many  months  to  his  predecessors  in  office. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  sender, 
supposing  he  is  dealing  with  a  fraud  which  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  believes 
that  he  is  giving  the  first  clue  to  a  nest  of  counterfeiters  which  is  invaluable  to 
the  authorities.  Every  writer  calls  upon  the  Superintendent  in  the  most  positive 
terms  to  stop  the  villany  and  punish  the  villains ;  some  even  going  to  the 
length  of  advliing  how  they  may  be  discovered  and  entrapped  by  the  law» 
Very  many  receive  the  assertions  of  the  circulars  as  literal  truth,  and  some  are 
indignant  thereat,  like  the  gentleman  who  writes  this : 

luKA,  Mtts.  Dec.  f. 

Dbax  Sot :  I  doaotlwl  complimenfd  by  diia  fellow's  coofidenoe  in  the  Mgineot  ofnf  **  MmV*   X9 
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gtt  ny  friend  if  I  learn  who  it  was  who  recommended  me  to  these  scamps.  I  am  very  little  sorry  for  the 
other  scamps  who  bite  at  these  offers.  Still,  as  this  fellow  says,  "/raUrMally,''  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
they— Bell  &  Son,  the  unsurpassed  rascals— were  pecking  stone  at  Sing  Sing  or  Albany.  And  "fra- 
ternally *'  as  tradition  teaches  some  of  ns  the  words  have  been  used  since  Hiram  Abiff  transfeired  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem,  I  would  ask  your  assistance  in  looking  up  and  locking  up  Bell  &  Son. 

Another  is  solemnly  illiterate,  but  equally  in  earnest  in  this  feshion : 

Stat  of  Iblbnoks 
to  de  anrcrale  attorete  of  de  sate  of  New  York  en  cloneng  som  latters  wats  i  font  Pleis  do  yur  doatey  and 
Grab  ob  saus  delings  wee  Foaybel  aentwest  dont  want  no  conterfeit  monny  out  here 

YUW  TBHLV 

A  resident  of  the  town  of  Monticello,  Iowa,  writes  :  "  If  you  can  get  this  fel- 
low Please  hang  him  without  the  form  of  Trial,  he  has  sent  some  aoo  of  these 
things  to  this  Town  within  the  last  week  of  course  some  will  be  duped." 

A  gentleman  living  at  Weston,  Mo.,  endorses  a  Pierce  circular  thus  :  "  This 
infamous  communication  has  just  been  received  by  me,  and  while  I  have  no 
hopes  of  your  being  able  to  detect  the  scoundrel,  you  may  be  able  to  give  him 
some  trouble,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  use  it  for  that  purpose.  Such  infamous 
things  are  calculated  to  cause  many  inocent  persons  trouble.  Please  look  after 
him." 

From  Yazoo  county,  Miss.,  Mr.  Kelso  had  this :  "  Inclosed  you  will  find  a 
circular  from  some  rascal  in  your  city.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  thousands 
that  they  are  now  flooding  the  South  with,  several  of  my  neighbors  having  received 
similar  ones.  If  you  could  make  any  use  of  this  in  ferreting  out  these  scoundrels 
I  should  feel  that  I  had  done  a  good  deed." 

Thousands  of  such  letters  have  been  received  at  police  headquarters,  but 
very  few  like  this,  written  upon  the  blank  space  of  a  Pierce  circular  sent  to  a 
gentleman  of  Memphis,  Tenn. : 

Re^>ectfuIIy  refered  to  Mr.  Kelso  with  the  suggestion  that  he  grasp  the  opportunity  herein  offered  of 
making  the  ao,ooo  in  a  year,  as  you  can  retain  your  position  and  slide  off"  the  "queer  "  with  all  possible  ease. 
Mr.  P.  was  mistaken  in  his  offering  me  his  magnificent  offer  for  I  have  got  money  enough  without  going  in 
to  this  arrangement.:  still,  however,  chances  like  this  to  make  fortunes  should  not  slip,  and  although  I  liave 
not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance,  still  your  reputation  is  known  and  admired  by  me.  and  I 
thereibre  freely  bestow  this  fortune  of  20,000  on  you,  hoping  you  will  bear  your  honors  gracefully.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  accept  this  for  ft  is  given  freely,  and  my  heart  goes  with  the  gift,  and  then  it  is  a  pity  for  the 
money  to  leave  the  State. 

All  of  these  letters  returning  circulars  go  at  once  to  the  waste-basket  at  Mr. 
Kelso's  feet,  for  the  reason  that  none  of  them  are  of  the  slightest  use  and  tell 
him  nothing  that  he  did  not  already  know.  In  fa(:t,  every  intelligent  police  offi- 
cer in  New  York  has  long  known  all  about  these  swindlers,  except  how  to  baffle 
them.  Their  names  and  haunts  are  matters  of  police  record  ;  but  Kelso,  like 
Kennedy  and  Jourdan  before  him,  is  powerless  to  interfere  with  them.  They 
offer  indeed  to  commit  a  crime,  but  really  comnrit  none  except  that  of  obtaining 
money  by  trick  and  device ;  but  no  one  can  afford  to  come  forward  and  prove  it, 
so  they  are  entirely  safe.  They  absolutely  refuse  to  do  business  except  by  ex- 
press, and  therefore  the  extreme  but  effective  method  of  placing  policemen  be- 
fore their  doors  to  warn  away  the  unwary  cannot  be  adopted  in  their  case,  as  it 
has  been  in  those  of  mock-auctions,  panel-houses,  and  places  of  similar  peril. 
The  United  States  are  equally  powerless  to  interfere ;  for  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  these  fellows  have  no  counterfeit  money,  and  their  arrest  would  only  be 
time  and  trouble  thrown  away.  There  is  no  case  upon  record  where  any  of 
these  knaves  were  brought  to  justice ;  but  there  is  pne  where  poor  hirelings  who 
had  no  general  interest  in  the  fraud  beyond  their  smcill  salaries  as  clerks  were 
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visited  by  the  penalties  of  the  law.  A  man  living  in  New  Jersey  to  whom  one 
of  the  circulars  of  Wm.  Cooper  &  Co.  had  been  sent,  being  unwilling  to  trust 
the  treasure  therein  promised  to  the  uncertainties  of  express  carriage,  applied  in 
person  at  the  designated  office  in  New  York  for  a  supply  of  "  queer."  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  knaves  when  such  applications  are  made,  to  endeavor  if  possn>le  to 
get  the  applicant  to  leave  his  money  upon  a  promise  to  send  the  **  queer  "  to  his 
address,  but  under  no  circumstances  to  make  any  delivery  in  person.  On  this 
occasion  Wm.  Cooper  &  Co.  was  out,  and  one  of  his  clerks,  intending  to  do  a 
little  swindling  on  private  account,  took  $50  dollars  from  the  Jerseyman  and 
delivered  him  a  box  which  he  opened  a  few  minutes  later  at  his  hotel,  and  found 
to  contain  the  usual  assortment  of  sawdust.  While  the  smart  of  the  cheat  was 
yet  keen,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  rush  off  to  the  nearest  police  station  and  make 
public  proclamation  of  his  own  infamy.  Thereupon,  a  descent  was  made  upon 
the  den  by  police  Captain  Hedden,  and  the  eight  clerks  who  happened  to  be  in 
at  the  moment  were  seized  with  all  the  contents  of  the  office.  The  charge  of 
obtaining  money  by  fraudulent  practices  evaporated  in  the  legal  crucible ;  but  it 
happened  that  among  the  rubbish  in  the  place  was  found  a  counterfeit  |io  bill 
which  nobody  there  had  ever  attempted  to  pass,  but  its  mere  presence  was  so 
strained  at  as  a  pretext  and  proof  that  the  captives  were  indicted  by  a  United 
States  Grand  Jury.  But  this  case  had  no  prototype  and  has  had  no  successor, 
nor  does  a  pure  administration  of  the  law  demand  that  it  should,  for  the  principal 
was  not  reached  and  the  facts  were  terribly  wrenched  to  obtain  the  indictment 

Since  then,  however,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  the  same 
means  to  better  purpose.  Several  persons  have  called  at  many  of  the  places 
from  which  the  circulars  purport  to  issue,  with  the  intent  to  inveigle  the  knaves 
into  some  clear  violation  of  some  law.  In  many  cases  the  names  of  the  persons 
appended  to  the  circulars  were  unknown  in  the  buildings  where  they  claimed  to 
have  offices ;  but  in  others  individuals  were  found  who  were  or  pretended  to 
be  the  senders  of  the  circulars.  In  the  latter  case,  an  earnest  wish  to  purchase 
Urge  quantities  of  the  counterfeits  upon  the  spot  was  expressed,  but  the  person 
pretending  in  his  lithographs  to  always  have  unlimited  quantities  on  hand  was 
at  that  moment  inexplicably  out  of  the  article,  or  he  said  shortly  and  plainly  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  deal  personally  in  such  matters.  In  either  case,  he  always 
insisted  that  his  interviewer  should  leave  his  money  with  his  name  and  address, 
to  which  latter  he  would  speedily  transmit  the  desired  goods.  But  as  the  inter- 
viewer had  no  idea  of  taking  or  paying  for  the  "  queer,"  these  overtures  were  as 
fruitless  as  were  all  the  efforts  to  inveigle  the  swindler  into  an  overt  act  of  war 
against  the  law.  Armed  in  the  impenetrable  armor  of  adroit  iniquity,  these 
knaves  have  foiled  all  endeavors  to  even  interrupt,  much  less  put  an  end  to,  their 
corrupting  practices,  and  they  daily  give  the  lie  to  weak  King  Henry's  dictum  : 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just 
And  he  but  naked  though  locked  up  in  steel 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

It  is  amazing  that  by  so  bald  a  device  as  this  a  dozen  men  in  the  garrets  of 
New  York  can  swindle  thousands  all  over  the  land  out  of  at  least  $250,000  per 
annum ;  but  is  is  true.  Let  me  hope  that  this  plain  narration  of  perfectly  well 
authenticated  facts  will  help  to  create  a  public  sentiment  which  will  compel 
every  recipient  of  these  counterfeit  circulars  to  promptly  cast  them  into  the  fire. 
By  the  creation  of  this  sentiment,  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  scandal  be  re- 
moved from  the  American  people,  and  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
saved  from  these  knaves. 
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Compared  with  this  particular  fraud  the  circular  swindles  are  annoyance 
rather  than  dangers.  Of  late  the  most  virulent  and  the  meanest  of  these  smaller 
swindles  is  that  of  "  J.  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  sole  manufacturers  of  aluminum  gold 
jewelry  in  the  United  States.  Office  and  show  rooms  561  Broadway,"  whose  par- 
ticular variety  is  embodied  in  an  advertisement  found  in  nearly  all  rural  news- 
papers, offering  for  I3  each  their  great  eureka  aluminum  gold  watches  of  which 
they  say : 

This  Watch  we  guarantee  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  time-keeper  that  is  now  in  nse  in  any  part  of  the 
Globe.  The  works  are  in  double  cases.  Ladies'  and  Gents*  size,  and  are  beautifolly  chased.  The  ca&s  are 
made  of  the  metal  now  so  widely  known  in  Europe  as  Aluminum  Gold.  It  has  the  txaet  color  of  Gold„ 
vohkh  it  always  retains  ;  it  vnll  stand  the  test  of  the  strcmgest  adds ;  no  one  can  tell  it  from  Gold  only  by 
weight,  the  Alumlniun  Gold  being  one- fourth  lighter.  The  works  are  all  made  by  machinery,  the  same  as 
the  wen  known  American  Watch.  We  pack  the  Watdi  safely  in  a  small  box  and  send  it  by  mail  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  I3.50 :  fifty  cents  for  packing  and  postage.  A  key  is  sent  free  with  each 
Watch.    Money  should  be  sent  by  Post-Office  Money  order  or  in  a  Registered  Letter. 

The  victims  of  this  knavery  deserve  sympathy  rather  than  censure.  To  the 
average  uncultured  intellect  a  good  time-piece  in  cases  as  good  as  gold  is  a  de- 
sirable possibility  at  $3,  and  in  sending  the  money  to  the  swindlers  who  adver- 
tise such  articles  they  intend  and  do  no  wrong  to  the  community.  Thousands  do 
send  the  money,  and  either  get  nothing  whatever  in  return  or  a  small  toy  watch 
which  can  be  bought  anywhere  for  five  cents.  This  fact  is  s6  perfectly  well 
known  that  in  many  cases  where  the  thing  is  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  the  ex- 
press agents  kindly  tell  the  consignee  the  true  character  of  the  package,  and  ad- 
vise its  return  to  the  shipper  unopened.  Sometimes  this  sensible  advice  is  acted 
upon,  but  instances  are  not  rare  where  faith  has  triumphed  over  reason  and  the 
box  paid  for  and  taken  in  spite  of  the  warning.  If  J.  F.  Williams  &  Co.  at- 
tempted to  do  a  city  trade  upon  the  principle  that  governs  their  out-of-town  bus- 
iness, they  would  find  themselves  in  jail  as  a  consequence  of  their  first  transac- 
tion. Protected  by  the  non-residence  of  their  victims,  they  snap  their  fingers  in 
the  face  of  the  law,  and  I  presume  are  getting  rich  very  fast  Very  similar  to 
their  scheme  in  its  purpose  and  results  is  that  of  James  T.  Barton  &  Co.,  599 
Broadway,  just  instituted,  which  is  called  the  **  Spanish  Policy,"  and  seems  to  be 
a  lottery,  offering  prizes  ranging  in  value  from  $25  to  $10,000.  Circulars  are 
now  being  sent  all  over  the  country,  with  each  one  of  which  are  enclosed  eigh- 
teen checks  like  this : 


THIS  CHECK  will  be  put  in  the  Wheel 
as  soon  as  receired  and  paid  for:  the 
owner  thereof  will  be  lawfully  entitled 
to  whatever  Prise  it  may  draw. 


No. 

The  number  selected  by  you  should 
bej>ut   down   in   plain   figures  in   the 
space  above. 

JAMBS  T.BAKTOH&  00. 


These  checks,  it  is  said,  are  placed  in  the  wheel,  and,  we  are  told,  "  the 
drawings  take  place  daily  in  the  large  rotunda  in  rear  of  our  oflice,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  M.,  in  the  presence  of  the  purchasers  of  checks."  The  laws  of  New  York  pro- 
hibiting lotteries  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  if  any  such  drawing  took  place  every- 
body concerned  in  it  would  be  immediately  prosecuted  criminally.  But  this  feet 
is  not  generally  known,  and  James  T.  Barton  &  Co.  are  flourishing  by  reason  of 
b'ge  sales  of  these  worthless  bits  of  paper  at  forty  cents  each. 
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There  are  scores  of  such  schemes  as  this,  differing  only  in  the  names  at- 
ched,  but  they  are  unworthy  of  further  description.  Out  of  the  more  legiti- 
Ue  lotteries  has  come  another  swindle,  illustrated  by  such  fellows  as  B.  C. 
ravers,  85  Nassau  street,  who  declare  in  circular  letters  that  "  Fortune  knocks 
ice  at  every  man's  door/'  and  proceed  at  once  to  do  the  knocking  on  behalf  of 
)rtune  in  this  most  boisterous  fashion  :  '*  Having  long  been  connected  with  the 
jyal  Havana  Lottery,  which  draws  every  Saturday,  and  knowing  that  the  true 
ly  to  increase  business  is  to  have  a  nice  prize  of  $1,000  or  $2,000  in  the  hands 

some  good  person  who  will  make  it  known,  I  have  decided  to  offer  you  the 
ance,  and  if  you  will  send  me  $1,  the  price  of  a  ticket,  so  that  I  can  account 
r  it  as  being  really  sold,  I  will  send  you  one  that  will  draw  a  handsome  prize 
the  next  drawing  after  hearing  from  you.  After  its  receipt  I  shall  expect  you 
show  the  money  to  all  your  friends,  telling  them  where  you  bought  the  ticket, 
d  by  that  means  build  up  a  large  business  in  your  section.    Answer  soon." 

Very  many  do  answer  soon,  and  the  knaves,  who  of  course  buy  no  tickets  in 
e  Havana  Lottery  or  any  other,  live  very  cosily  on  the  dollars  that  flow  to 
em  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  enumerated  only  a  few  of  the  almost  innumerable  smaller  swindles  so 
mmon  in  New  York,  every  one^of  which  is  operated  through  the  mails  or  ex- 
ess  companies,  but  I  have  told  enough  to  justify  this  general  statement :  any 
'cular  promising  an  inordinately  large  return  on  an  investment  is  a  prima 
\cie  fraud.  That  the  primeval  law,  '^  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
ead,''  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  aid  of  New  York  sharpers,  is  a  truth  thai 
nnot  be  too  soon  or  too  thoroughly  learned  by  the  world.  Instead  of  seeking 
ese  sudden  riches,  let  the  rural  coveters  of  fortune  remember  that  the  pro- 
ict  of  nothing  is  always  nothing,  and  the  profits  of  roguery  will  be  vastly  less- 
ed.  Whenever  one  of  these  short  cuts  to  fortune  is  opened  to  them  by  a  cir- 
lar  letter  from  New  York,  let  them  be  not  like  ruined  Wolsey,  and  remembei 
0  late  that 

Corruption  wins  not  mora  than  honesty. 

Edward  Crapsev. 


CUPIDO. 

[E  REVIVAL  OF  AN  ANTIQUATED  FIGURE,  AFTER   READING  THE  VIEWS  OF  CERTAIN 
WOMEN  ON  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 


L  II. 

O  OSEATE  darling.  Thou  art  the  only 

•ty^  Dimpled  with  laughter,  Demigod  left  us ; 

Nursed  on  the  bosom  Fate  hath  bereft  us, 

Pierced  by  thee  after ;  Science  made  lonely. 

Fed  with  the  rarest  Visions  and  fables 

Milk  of  the  feirest  Shrink  from  our  portals ; 

Fond  Aphrodite,  Long  have  we  banbhed 

iiild  as  thou  art,  as  a  god  thou  art  mighty  I  The  stately  Immortals ;  - 
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Yet,  when  we  sent  them 
Trooping  to  Hades — 
Olympian  gentlemen, 
Paphian  ladies — 
Thou  hadst  re-risen. 
Ere  the  dark  prison 
Closed  for  the  last  time, 
Slipped  from  the  gate  and  returned  to  thy 
pastime! 

in. 

Ever  a  mystery, 
All  of  our  history 
Brightens  with  thee ! 
Systems  have  chained  us, 
Rulers  restrained  us. 
Fortune  disdained  us. 
Still  thou  wert  free ! 
Lofty  or  lowly. 
Brutish  or  holy. 
Spacious  or  narrow. 
Never  a  life  was  secure  from  thy  arrow ! 

IV. 

Ah,  but  they've  told  us 
Love  is  a  system ! 
They  would  withhold  us 
When  we  have  kissed  him  I 
All  that  perplexes 
Sweetly  the  sexes 
They  would  control, 
And  with  Affinity 
'  Drive  the  Divinity 
Out  of  the  soul  I 
Better,  they  say,  is 
Phryne  or  La'is 
Than  the  immutable 
Faith,  and  its  suitable 
Vow,  he  hath  taught  us ; 
Foolish  the  tender 
Pang,  the  surrender, 
When  he  has  caught  us ; 
Fancies  and  fetters  are  all  he  has  brought  us. 


Future  parentali 
Physical,  mental 
Laws  they  prescribe  us ; 


And  with  ecstatic 
Strict  mathematic 
Blisses  would  bribe  us. 
Alkali,  add. 
They  with  a  placid 
Mien  would  unite. 
And  the  wild  rapture 
Of  conquest  and  capture 
Curb  with  a  right ; 
Measuring,  dealing 
Even  the  kiss  of  the  twilight  of  feeling  I 

vh 
Who  shaU  deUver 
Thee  from  their  credo  ? 
Rent  is  thy  quiver. 
Darling  Cupido ! 
Naked,  yet  blameless, 
Tricksily  aimless. 
Secretly  sure. 
Who,  then,  thy  plighting. 
Wilful  uniting. 
Now  will  endure  ? 
Now,  when  experiment 
Based  upon  Science 
Sets  at  defiance. 
Harshly,  thy  merriment. 
Who  shall  caress  thee 
Warm  in  his  bosom,  and  bliss  thee  and  bless 
thee? 

VII. 

Ever  *tis  May-time  t 
Ever  'tis  play- time 
Of  Beauty  and  Youth  I 
Freed  from  confusion. 
Hides  in  illusion 
Nature  her  truth. 
Books  and  discourses, 
What  can  they  tell  us  ? 
Blood  with  its  forces 
Still  will  compel  us  I 
Cold  ones  may  fly  to 
Systems,  or  try  to ; 
Innocent  £uicy 
Still  will  enwind  us. 
Love's  necromancy 
Snare  us  and  bind  us. 
Systems  and  rights  lie  forgotten  behind  us. 

BaYAKD  TAYLOft. 
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By  J.  W.  Dk  Forest,  Author  of  "  Miss  Ravencl's  Conversion,"  eta 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

rHE  chase  after  the  spare  mules  carried  Texas  Smith  several  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  ambush,  so  that  when  he  at  last  caught  the  frightened 
asts,  he  decided  not  to  go  back  and  cut  Thurstane*s  throat,  but  to  set  off  at 
ce  westward  and  put  himself  by  morning  well  on  the  road  to  California. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  muleteers  continued  their  flight  at  full  gallop,  and  event- 
lly  plunged  into  camp  with  a  breathless  story  to  the  effect  that  Apaches  had 
acked  them,  captured  the  spare  mules,  and  killed  the  lieutenant.  Coronado, 
more  able  to  sleep  than  Satan,  was  the  first  to  hear  their  tale. 
"  Apaches  !  "  he  said,  surprised  and  incredulous.  Then,  guessing  at  what 
1  happened,  he  immediately  added,  "  Those  devils  again  !  We  must  push  on, 
i  moment  we  can  see." 

Apaches!  It  was  a  capital  idea.  He  had  an  excuse  now  for  hurrying  away 
m  a  spot  which  he  had  stained  with  murder.  If  any  one  demanded  that 
lurstane's  body  should  be  sought  for,  or  that  those  incumbrances  Glover  and 
reeny  should  be  rescued,  he  could  respond,  Apaches !  Apaches  !  He  gave 
iers  to  commence  preparations  for  moving  at  the  first  dawn. 
He  expected  and  feared  that  Clara  would  oppose  the  advance  in  some  trying 
,y.  But  one  of  the  fugitives  relieved  him  by  blurting  out  the  death  of  Thur- 
.ne,  and  sending  her  into  spasms  of  alternate  hysterics  and  fainting  which 
ted  for  hours.  Lying  in  a  wagon,  her  head  in  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  a  sick, 
ry  sick,  dangerously  sick  girl,  she  was  jolted  along  as  easily  as  a  corpse. 
Coronado  rode  almost  constantly  beside  her  wagon,  inquiring  about  her 
;ry  few  minutes,  his  face  changing  with  contradictory  emotions,  wishing  she 
uld  die  and  hoping  she  would  live,  loving  and  hating  her  in  the  same  breath, 
benever  she  came  to  herself  and  recognized  him,  she  put  out  her  hands  and 
plored,  "  Oh,  Coronado,  take  me  back  there !  " 

"  Apaches  1  *'  growled  Coronado,  and  spurred  away  repeating  his  lie  to  him- 
f,  "  Apaches  !  Apaches  I " 

Then  he  checked  his  horse  and  rode  anew  to  her  side,  hoping  that  he  might 
able  to  reason  with  her. 

^*  Oh,  take  me  back  ! ''  was  all  the  response  he  could  obtain.  <*  Take  me 
:k  and  let  me  die  there." 

"  Would  you  have  us  all  die  ? "  he  shouted — "  like  Pepita  I " 
"  Don*t  scold  her,"  begged  Aunt  Maria,  who  was  sqbbing  like  a  child.    "  She 
esn't  know  what  she  is  asking." 

But  Clara  knew  too  much ;  at  the  word  Pepita  she  guessed  the  torture 
(ne ;  and  then  it  came  into  her  mind  that  Thurstane  might  be  even  now  at 
\  stake.  She  immediately  broke  into  screams,  which  ended  in  convulsions 
i  a  long  fit  of  insensibility. 

"  It  is  killing  her,"  wailed  Aunt  Maria.    "  Oh,  my  child  !  my  child  1 " 
Coronado  spurred  at  full  speed  for  a  mile,  muttering  to  the  desert,  "  Let  it 
\  her !  let  it  V 
At  last  he  halted  for  the  train  to  overtake  him,  glanced  anxiously  at  Gara's 
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wagon,  saw  that  Mrs.  Stanley  was  still  bending  over  her,  guessed  that  she  was 
still  alive,  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  rode  on  alone. 

<*  Oh,  this  love-making  ! ''  sighed  Aunt  Maria  scores  of  times,  for  she  had  at 
last  learned  of  the  engagement  '*  When  will  my  sex  get  over  the  weakness  ?  It 
kills  them,  and  they  like  it" 

That  night  Clara  could  not  sleep,  and  kept  Coronado  awake  with  her  moan- 
ings.  All  the  next  day  she  lay  in  a  semi-unconsciousness  which  was  partly 
lethargy  and  partly  fever.  It  was  well ;  at  all  events  he  could  bear  it  so — ^bear 
it  better  than  when  she  was  crying  and  praying  for  death.  The  next  night  she 
fell  into  such  a  long  silence  of  slumber  that  he  came  repeatedly  to  her  wagon  to 
hearken  if  she  still  breathed.  Youth  and  a  strong  constitution  were  waging  a 
doubtful  battle  to  rescue  her  from  the  despair  which  threatened  to  rob  her  of 
either  life  or  reason. 

So  the  journey  continued.  Henceforward  the  trail  followed  Bill  Williams's 
river  to  the  Colorado,  tracked  that  stream  northward  to  the  Mohave  valley, 
and,  crossing  there,  took  the  line  of  the  Mohave  river  toward  California.  It 
was  a  prodigious  pilgrimage  still,  and  £ar  from  being  a  safe  one.  The  Mohaves, 
one  of  the  tallest  and  bravest  races  known,  from  six  feet  to  six  and  a  half  in 
height,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  short  clubs,  were  not  perfectly  sure  to  be 
friendly.  Coronado  felt  that,  if  ever  he  got  his  wife  and  his  fortune,  he  should 
have  earned  them.  He  was  resolute,  however ;  there  was  no  flinching  yet  in 
this  versatile,  yet  obstinate  nature ;  he  was  as  wicked  and  as  enduring  as  a 
Pizarro. 

We  will  not  make  the  journey;  we  must  suppose  it  Weeks  after  the 
desert  had  for  a  second  time  engulfed  Thurstane,  a  coasting  schooner  from 
Santa  Barbara  entered  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  having  on  board  Clara,  Mrs. 
Stanley,  and  Coronado. 

The  latter  is  on  deck  now,  smoking  his  eternal  cigarito  without  knowing  it, 
and  looking  at  the  superb  scenery  without  seeing  it  A  landscape  mirrored  in 
the  eye  of  a  horse  has  about  as  much  effect  on  the  brain  within  as  a  landscape 
mirrored  in  the  eye  of  Coronado.  He  is  a  Latin  ;  he  has  a  fine  ear  for  music, 
and  he  would  delight  in  museums  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  but  he  has  none 
of  the. passion  of  the  sad,  grave,  imaginative  Anglican  race  for  nature.  Moun- 
tains, deserts,  seas,  and  storms  are  to  him  obstacles  and  hardships.  He  has  no 
more  taste  for  them  than  had  Ulysses. 

He  has  agonized  with  sea-sickness  during  the  voyage,  and  this  is  the  first 
day  that  he  has  found  tolerable.  Once  more  he  is  able  to  eat  and  stand  up  ; 
able  to  think,  devise,  resolve,  and  execute ;  able,  in  short,  to  be  Coronado.  Look 
at  the  little,  sunburnt,  sinewy,  earnest,  enduring  man  ;  study  his  diplomatic 
countenance,  serious  and  yet  courteous,  full  of  gravity  and  yet  ready  for  gayety ; 
notice  his  ready  smile  and  gracious  wave  of  the  hand  as  he  salutes  the  skipper. 
He  has  been  through  horrors ;  he  has  fought  a  tremendous  fight  of  passion, 
crime,  and  peril ;  yet  he  scarcely  shows  a  sign  of  it  There  is  some  such  lasting 
stuff  in  him  as  goes  to  make  the  Bolivars,  Francias,  and  Lopez,  the  restless  and 
indefatigable  agitators  of  the  Spanish- American  communities.  You  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  him  somewhat,  because  of  his  energy  and  bottom.  You  are 
tempted  to  say  that  he  deserves  to  win. 

He  has  made  some  progress  in  his  conspiracy  to  entrap  love  and  a  fortune. 
It  most  be  understood  that  the  two  muleteers  persisted  in  their  story  concern- 
ing Apaches,  and  that  consequently  Clara  has  come  to  think  of  Thurstane  as 
dead.     Meantime  Coronado,  after  the  first  two  days  of  wild  excitement,  has  con- 
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ducted  himself  wilh  rare  intelligence,  never  alarming  her  with  talk  of  love, 
always  courteous,  kind,  and  useful.  Little  by  little  he  has  worn  away  her  sus- 
picions that  he  planned  murder,  and  her  only  remaining  anger  against  him  is 
because  he  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  Thurstane  ;  but  even  for  that  she  is 
obliged  to  see  some  excuse  in  the  terrible  word  '*  Apaches." 

'*  I  have  had  no  thought  but  for  her  safety,"  Coronado  oflen  said  to  Mrs. 
Stanley,  who  as  often  repeated  the  words  to  Clara.  ''  I  have  made  mistakes,"  he 
would  go  on.  "  The  San  Juan  journey  was  one.  I  will  not  even  plead  Garcia's 
instructions  to  excuse  it  But  our  circumstances  have  been  terrible.  Who  could 
always  take  the  right  step  amid  such  trials  ?  All  I  ask  is  charity.  If  humility 
deserves  mercy,  I  deserve  it."  ^ 

Coronado  even  schooled  himself  into  expressing  sympathy  with  Clara  for  tlie 
loss  of  Thurstane.  He  spoke  of  him  as  her  affianced,  eulogized  his  character, 
admitted  that  he  had  not  formerly  done  him  justice,  hinting  that  this  blindness 
had  sprung  from  jealousy,  and  so  alluded  to  his  own  affection.  These  things  he 
said  at  first  to  Aunt  Maria,  and  she,  his  steady  partisan,  repeated  them  to  Clara, 
until  at  last  the  girl  could  bear  to  hear  them  from  Coronado.  Sympathy  !  the 
bleeding  heart  must  have  it ;  it  will  accept  this  balm  from  almost  any  hand,  and 
it  will  pay  for  it  in  gratitude  and  trust. 

Thus  in  two  months  from  the  disappearance  of  Thurstane  his  rival  had  begun 
to  hope  that  he  was  supplanting  him.  Of  course  he  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
:arrying  out  the  horrible  ptap  with  which  he  had  started  from  Santa  F^.  In*- 
ieed,  he  began  to  have  a  horror  of  Garcia,  as  a  man  who  had  set  him  on  a 
nrrong  track  and  nearly  brought  him  into  folly  and  ruin.  One  might  say  that 
Satan  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  rebuke  sin. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  Clara.  She  is  seated  beside  Aunt  Maria  on  the  quar- 
:er-deck  of  the  schooner.  Her  troubles  have  changed  her ;  only  eighteen  years 
>]d,  she  has  the  air  of  twenty-four ;  her  once  rounded  face  is  thin,  and  her  child- 
like sweetness  has  become  tender  gravity.  When  she  entered  on  this  journey 
she  resembled  the  girl  faces  of  Greuze ;  now  she  is  sometimes  a  mater  amabilts, 
ind  sometimes  a  mater  dolorosa;  for  her  grief  has  been  to  her  as  a  maternity. 
The  great  change,  so  far  from  diminishing  her  beauty,  has  made  her  seem  more 
fascinating  and  nobler.  Her  countenance  has  had  a  new  birth,  and  exhibits  a 
more  perfect  soul. 

We  have  hitherto  had  little  more  than  a  superficial  view  of  the  characters  of 
>ur  people.  Events,  incidents,  adventures,  and  even  landscapes  have  been  the 
leading  personages  of  the  story,  and  have  been  to  its  human  individualities  what 
the  Olympian  gods  are  to  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes  in  the  Iliad.  Just  as  Jove 
3r  Neptune  rules  or  thwarts  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  so  the  monstrous  circum- 
stances of  the  desert  have  overborne,  dwarfed,  and  blurred  these  travellers.  It 
is  only  now,  when  they  have  escaped  from  the  dii  majores^  and  have  become  for 
I  brief  period  tranquil  free  agents,  that  we  can  see  them  as  they  are.  Even  yet 
they  are  not  altogether  untrammelled.  Man  is  never  quite  himself;  he  is  al- 
nrays  under  some  external  influence,  past  or*present;  he  is  always  being  gov- 
erned, if  not  being  created. 

Clara,  born  anew  of  trouble,  is  admirable.  There  is  a  sweet,  sedate,  and  al- 
nost  solemn  womanliness  about  her,  which  even  overawes  Mrs.  Stanley,  con- 
icious  of  aunthood  and  strongmindedness,  and  insisting  upon  it  that  her  niece 
is  *'  a  mere  child."  It  is  a  great  victory  to  gain  over  a  lady  who  has  that  sort  of 
self-confidence  that  if  she  had  been  a  sunflower  and  obliged  to  turn  toward  the 
Kun  for  life,  she  would  yet  have  believed  that  it  was  she  who  made  him  shine. 
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learn  that  she  was  a  millionaire,  what  would  she  do  ?  Would  she  throw  oflf  the 
air  of  friendliness  which  she  had  lately  worn,  and  scout  hira  as  one  whom  she 
had  long  known  as  a  scoundrel  ?  Would  all  his  plots,  his  labors,  his  perils,  and 
his  love  prove  in  one  moment  to  have  been  in  vain  ?  As  he  stood  there  smiling^ 
and  flattering,  he  was  on  the  cross. 

**  But  I  am  talking  trifles,''  he  said  at  last,  £%irly  catching  his  breath.  ^^  Can 
you  guess  why  I  do  it  ?    I  am  prolonging  a  moment  of  intense  pleasure." 

Such  was  his  control  over  himself  that  he  looked  really  benign  and  noble  as 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  will  and  held  it  out  toward  Clara. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  he  murmured,  his  dark  eyes  searching  her  face  with  in- 
tense anxiety,  <<you  cannot  imagine  my  joy  in  announcing  to  you  that  you  ^e 
the  sole  heir  of  the  good  Pedro  Mufioz." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

At  the  announcement  that  she  was  a  millionaire  Clara  turned  pale,  took  the 
proffered  paper  mechanically  with  trembling  fingers,  and  then,  without  looking 
at  it,  said,  "  Oh,  Coronado ! " 

It  was  a  tone  of  astonishment,  of  perplexity,  of  regret,  of  protest ;  it  seemed 
to  declare,  Here  is  a  terrible  injustice,  and  I  will  none  of  it.  Coronado  was  de- 
lighted ;  in  a  breath  he  recovered  all  his  presence  of  mind;  he  recovered  his 
voice,  too,  and  spoke  out  cheerfully : 

"  Ah,  you  are  surprised,  my  cousin.  Well,  it  is  your  grandfather's  will.  You, 
as  well  as  all  others,  roust  submit  to  it" 

Aunt  Maria  jumped  up  and  walked  or  rather  pranced  about  the  room,  saying^ 
loudly,  "  He  must  have  been  the  best  man  in  the  whole  world."  After  repeating 
this  two  or  three  times,  she  halted  and  added  with  even  more  emphasis,  '*  Ex- 
cept >'<7j/,  Mr.  Coronado!" 

The  Mexican  bowed  in  silence ;  it  was  almost  too  much  to  be  praised  in  that 
way,  feeling  as  he  did ;  he  bowed  twice  and  waved  his  hand,  deprecating  the 
compliment.  The  interview  was  a  very  painful  one  to  him,  although  he  knew 
that  he  was  gaining  admiration  with  every  breath  that  he  drew,  and  admiration 
just  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  him.  Turning  to  Clara  now,^  he  beg- 
ged, **  Read  it,  if  you  please,  my  cousin." 

The  girl,  by  this  time  flushed  from  chin  to  forehead,  glanced  over  the  paper, 
and  immediately  said,  *^  This  should  not  be  so.     It  must  not  be." 

Coronado  was  overjoyed  ;  she  evidently  thought  that  she  owed  him  and  Gar- 
cia a  part  of  this  fortune  ;  even  if  she  kept  it,  she  would  feel  bound  to  consider 
his  interests,  and  the  result  of  her  conscientiousness  might  be  marriage. 

"  Let  us  have  no  contest  with  the  dead,"  he  replied  grandly.  "  Their  wishes 
are  sacred." 

'*  But  Garcia  and  you  are  wronged,  and  I  cannot  have  it  so,"  persisted  Clara. 

"  How  wronged  ?  "  demanded  Aunt  Maria.  "  I  don't  see  it  Mr.  Garcia  was 
only  a  cousin,  and  he  is  rich  enough  already." 

Coronado,  remembering  that  he  and  Garcia  were  bankrupt,  wished  he 
could  throw  the  old  lady  out  of  a  window. 

"  Wait,"  said  Clara  in  a  tone  of  vehement  resolution.  "  Give  me  time.  You 
shall  see  that  I  am  not  unjust  or  ungrateful." 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  not  bestow  a  thought  upon  me,"  implored  the  sublime 
hypocrite.    "  Garcia,  it  is  true,  may  have  had  claims.     I  have  none." 
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Aunt  Maria  walked  up  to' him,  squeezed  both  his 
ing  him.     Once  out  of  this  trial,  Coronado  could  be 
fingers  to  the  ladies,  hastened  to  his  own  room,  loci 
the  oaths  that  there  are  in  Spanish,  which  is  no  smali 

In  a  few  days  after  this  terrible  interview  things  w 
with  him.  To  keep  Clara  out  of  the  hands  of  fortune 
enable  her  to  pass  her  first  mourning  in  decent  retir 
to  settle  in  one  of  Mufioz's  haciendas,  a  few  miles  fi 
course  had  her  much  to  himself.  He  was  her  advi 
quently  with  the  executors ;  he  foresaw  the  time  w 
manager  of  the  estate ;  he  began  to  trust  that  he  ^ 
What  woman  could  help  leaning  upon  and  confiding  i 
so  necessary  as  Coronado,  and  who  had  shown  sucl 
mous  sentiments  ? 

Meantime  the  girl  was  as  admirable  in  reality  as  t 
Unexpected  inheritance  of  large  wealth  is  almost  8 
tim«,  and  generally  for  the  worse,  the  manner  and  i 
whether  male  or  female.  Conceit  or  haughtiness  or  e 
or  some  other  vice,  pretty  surely  enters  into  either  d< 
this  girl  was  changed  at  all  by  her  great  good  fortun 
better.  She  had  never  been  more  modest,  gentle,  afi 
was  now.  The  fact  shows  a  clearness  of  mind  and  s 
place  her  very  high  among  the  wise  and  good.  Sucl 
cumstances  is  equal  to  heroism.  We  are  conscious 
of  Clara  we  are  drawing  largely  upon  the  reader's  &it 
trial  of  character  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  her,  or  sfa 
spirits  who  are  purified  by  temptation. 

She  remembered  Garcia's  claims  upon  her  gran< 
posed  obligations  to  Coronado.  She  informed  the  ea 
make  over  half  her  property  to  the  old  man,  trusteeii 
scend  to  his  nephew.  Their  reply,  translated  fi'om  n 
tary  Spanish  into  plain  English,  was  this :  **  Yon  can 
settled,  and  will  not  be  for  a  year.  Moreover,  you  ha 
until  you  are  of  age,  which  will  not  be  for  three  ye^ 
tion  defies  your  grandfather's  wishes,  and  it  is  altogel 

Clara's  simple  and  firm  reply  was,  '*Well,  I  must 
better  if  I  could  do  it  now.'' 

There  was  one  reason  why  Gara  should  be  so  cal 
vatton  ;  her  sorrows  served  her  as  ballast.  Why  she 
head  when  she  found  that  they  could  not  lighten  hei 
tain  night  in  her  past  which  gold  could  not  illumina 
precious  life  near  her,  which  was  gone  now  beyoi 
Thurstane !  How  she  would  have  lavished  this  wes 
have  refused  it ;  but  she  would  have  prayed  and  foi 
would  have  been  the  meeker  to  him  because  of  it 
not  now  to  be  brought  back !  gone  forever !  And  li 
going  away  of  the  sun,  leaving  no  beautiful  color  in  s 
lor  wandering  footsteps.  She  exaggerated  him,  as 
lost 

Of  course  she  did  not  always  believe  that  he  coulc 
of  hope  she  wrote  letters  inquiring  about  his  &te.    In 
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much  of  himself,  stories  of  his  childhood  and  his  battles,  the  number  of  his  ol 
regiment  and  his  new  one,  titles  of  his  superiors,  names  of  comrades,  etc.  T 
which  among  all  these  unknown  ones  should  she  address  herself?  She  fixed  o 
the  commander  of  his  present  regiment,  and  that  awfully  mysterious  personag 
the  Adjutant- General  of  the  army — a  title  which  seemed  to  represent  omnis 
cience  and  omnipotence.  To  each  of  these  gentlemen  she  sent  an  epistle  n 
counting  where,  when,  and  how  Lieutenant  Henry  Thurstaoe  had  been  an 
bushed  by  unknown  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Apaches. 

These  letters  she  wrote  and  mailed  without  the  knowledge  of  Coronad( 
This  was  not  caution,  but  pity ;  she  did  not  suspect  that  he  would  try  to  intei 
cept  them,  only  that  it  would  pain  him  to  learn  how  much  she  yet  thought  of  hi 
rival.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  show  theni  to  him,  for  he  would  ha^ 
seen  that  they  were  blurred  with  tears.  You  perceive  that  she  had  come  to  b 
tender  of  the  feelings  of  this  earnest  and  scoundrelly  lover,  believing  in  his  sii 
cerity  and  not  in  his  villany. 

"  Surely  some  of  those  people  will  know,"  thought  Clara,  with  a  trust  in  mc 
and  dignitaries  which  makes  one  say  sancta  simpiicitas.  *'  If  they  do  nr 
know,"  she  added,  wkh  a  prayer  in  her  heart,  '*  God  will  discover  it  to  them." 

But  no  answers  came  for  months.  The  colonel  was  not  with  his  regimen 
but  on  detached  service  at  New  York,  whither  Clara's  letter  travelled  to  fin 
him,  being  addressed  to  his  name  and  not  marked  "  06icial  business."  What  li 
did  of  course  was  to  forward  it  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  at  Washing 
ton.  The  Adjutant-General  successively  filed  both  communications,  and  sent 
copy  of  each  to  headquarters  at  Santa  F6  and  San  Francisco,  with  an  endors( 
ment  advising  inquiries  and  suitable  search.  The  mails  were  slow  and  circu 
tons,  and  the  official  routine  was  also  slow  and  circuitous,  so  that  it  was  long  tx 
fore  headquarters  got  the  papers  and  went  to  work. 

Does  any  one  marvel  that  Clara  did  not  go  directly  to  the  military  authoritie 
in  the  city  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  man  has  his  own  world,  as  woman  ha 
hers,  and  that  each  sex  is  very  ignorant  of  the  spheres  and  missions  of  the  othei 
the  retired  sex  being  especially  limited  in  its  information.  The  girl  had  neve 
been  told  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  district  headquarters,  or  that  soldiers  ii 
San  Francisco  had  anything  to  do  with  soldiers  at  Fort  Yuma.  Nor  was  she  ii 
the  way  of  learning  such  facts,  being  miles  away  from  a  uniform,  and  even  from  ai 
American. 

One  day,  when  she  was  fuller  of  hope  than  usual,  she  dared  to  write  to  tha 
ghost,  Thurstane.  Where  should  the  letter  be  addressed  ?  It  cost  her  mucl 
reflection  to  decide  that  it  ought  to  go  to  the  station  of  his  company.  Fort  Yuma 
This  gave  her  an  idea,  and  she  at  once  penned  two  other  letters,  one  direct© 
"  To  the  Captain  of  Company  I,"  and  one  to  Sergeant  Meyer.  But  unfortunate 
ly  those  three  epistles  were  not  sent  off  before  it  occurred  to  Coronado  that  h( 
ought  to  overlook  the  packages  that  were  sent  from  the  hacienda  to  the  citj 
By  the  way,  he  had  firom  the  first  assumed  a  secret  censorship  over  the  mail 
which  arrived. 

Meantime  he  also  had  his  anxiety  and  his  correspondence.  He  feared  les 
Garcia  should  learn  how  things  had  been  managed,  and  should  hasten  to  Sai 
Francisco  to  act  henceforward  as  his  own  special  providence.  In  that  case  ther 
would  be  awkward  explanations,  there  would  be  complicated  and  perilous  plot 
tings,  there  might  be  stabbings  or  poisonings.  Already,  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
the  Mohave  valley,  he  had  written  one  cajoling  letter  to  his  uncle.  Scattered 
through  six  pages  on  various  affairs  were  underscored  phrases  and  words,  which 
taken  in  sequence,  read  as  follows : 
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''Things  have  gone  well  and  ill.    What  was  most  desirable  has  not 
fiilly  accomplished.    There  have  been  perils  and  deaths,  but  not  the  on( 
quired.    The  wisest  plans  have  been  foiled  by  unforeseen  circumstances, 
future  rests  upon  slow  poison.    A  few  weeks  more  will  suffice.    Do  not  c 
here.     It  would  rouse  suspicion.    Trust  all  to  me." 

He  now  sent  other  letters,  reporting  the  progress  of  the  malady  causei 
the  poison,  urging  Garcia  to  remain  at  a  distance,  assuring  him  that  all  woul 
well,  etc. 

**  There  will  be  no  will,"  declared  one  of  these  lying  messengers.  "  If  t 
is  a  will,  you  will  be  the  inheritor.  In  all  events,  you  will  be  safe.  Rely  v 
my  judgment  and  fidelity." 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  such  men  as  Coronado  and  Garcia,  knoi 
themselves  and  each  other  to  be  liars,  should  nevertheless  expect  to  be  belie 
and  should  frequently  believe  each  other.  One  is  inclined  to  admit  the  seer 
paradox  that  rogues  are  more  easily  imposed  upon  than  honest  men. 

No  responses  came  from  Garcia.  But,  by  way  of  consolation,  Coronado 
Clara's  correspondence  to  read.  One  day  this  hidalgo,  securely  locked  in 
room,  held  in  his  delicate  dark  fingers  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Clara  Van 
men,  and  postmarked  in  writing  "  Fort  Yuma."  Hot  as  the  day  was,  there 
a  brazier  by  his  side,  and  a  kettle  of  water  bubbling  on  the  coals.  He  held 
letter  in  the  steam,  softened  the  wafer  to  a  pulp,  opened  the  envelope  caref 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  scowled  at  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  began  to  i 

Before  he  had  glanced  through  the  first  line  he  uttered  an  exclamal 
turned  hastily  to  the  signature,  and  then  burst  into  a  stream  of  whispered  cui 
After  he  had  blasphemed  himself  into  a  certain  degree  of  calmness,  he  read 
letter  twice  through  carefully,  and  learned  it  by  heart.  Then  he  thrust  it  ( 
into  the  coals  of  the  brazier,  watched  it  steadily  until  its  slight  flame  had  £ 
ered  away,  lighted  a  cigarito,  and  meditated. 

This  epistle  was  not  the  only  one  that  troubled  him.  He  already  knew 
Clara  was  inquiring  about  this  man  of  whom  she  never  spoke,  and  conduc 
her  inquiries  with  an  intelligence  and  energy  which  showed  that  her  heart  w: 
the  business.  If  things  went  on  so,  there  might  be  trouble  some  day,  and  t1 
might  be  punishment.  For  a  time  he  was  so  disturbed  that  he  felt  somewha 
if  he  had  a  conscience,  and  might  yet  know  what  it  is  to  be  troubled  with 
morse. 

As  for  Dara,  he  was  furious  with  her,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  her, 
indeed  because  of  it.  It  w^  outrageous  that  a  woman  whom  he  adored  sh< 
seek  to  ferret  out  &cts  which  might  send  him  to  State's  Prison.  It  was  abc 
nable  that  she  would  not  cease  to  care  for  that  stupid  officer  after  he  had  beei 
carefully  put  out  of  her  way.    Coronado  felt  that  he  was  persecuted. 

Well,  what  should  be  done  ?  He  must  put  a  stop  to  Clara's  inquiries,  an( 
would  do  it  by  inquiring  himself.  Yes,  he  would  write  to  people  about  Thi 
tane,  show  the  letters  to  the  girl  (but  never  send  them),  and  so  gradually  get 
sort  of  correspondence  into  his  own  hands,  when  he  would  drop  it  She  wc 
be  led  thereby  to  trust  him  the  more,  to  be  grateful  to  him,  perhaps  to  ] 
him.  It  was  a  hateful  mode  of  carrying  on  a  courtship,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
best  that  he  had  in  his  power.  Having  so  decided,  this  master  hypocrite,  " 
of  all  subtlety  and  wiles  of  the  devil,"  turned  his  attention  to  his  siesta. 

For  twenty  minutes  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just ;  then  he  was  awakenec 
a  timid  knock  at  his  door.  Guessing  from  the  shyness  of  the  demand  for 
trance  that  it  came  from  a  servant,  he  called  pettishly,  "What  do  you  wa 
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*'  I  must  see  you,"  answered  a  voice  which,  feeble  and  indistinct  as  it  was, 
took  Coronado  to  the  door  in  an  instant,  trembling  in  every  nerve  with  rage  and 
alarm. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Opening  the  door  softly  and  with  tremulous  fingers,  Coronado  looked  out 
upon  an  old  gray-headed  man,  short  and  paunchy  in  build,  with  small,  tottering, 
uneasy  legs,  skin  mottled  like  that  of  a  toad,  cheeks  drooping  and  shaking,  chin 
retiring,  nose  bulbous,  one  eye  a  black  hollow,  the  other  filmy  and  yet  shining, 
expression  both  dull  and  cunning,  both  eager  and  cowardly. 

The  uncle  seemed  to  be  even  more  agitated  at  the  sight  of  the  nephew  than 
the  nephew  at  the  sight  of  the  uncle.  For  an  instant  each  stared  at  the  other 
with  a  strange  expression  of  anxiety  and  mistrust. .  Then  Coronado  spoke. 
The  words  which  he  had  in  his  heart  were.  What  are  you  here  for,  you  scoun- 
drelly old  marplot  ?  The  words  which  he  actually  uttered  were,  '*  My  dear  uncle, 
my  benefactor,  my  more  than  parent  I  How  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  1  Wel- 
come, welcome ! " 

The  two  men  grasped  each  other's  arms,  and  stuck  their  heads  over  each 
other's  shoulders  in  a  pretence  of  embracing.  Perhaps  there  never  was  any- 
thing of  the  kind  more  curious  than  the  contrast  between  their  affectionate  atti- 
tude and  the  suspicion  and  aversion  painted  on  their  faces. 

'*  Have  you  been  seen  ? "  asked  Coronado  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  and 
locked  the  door.  "  I  must  contrive  to  get  you  away  unperceived.  Why  have 
you  come  ?  My  dear  uncle,  it  was  the  height  of  imprudence.  It  will  expose 
you  to  suspicion.     Did  you  not  get  my  letters  ?" 

**  Only  one,''  answered  Garcia,  looking  both  frightened  and  obstinate,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  to  stay  and  yet  determined  not  to  go.  '*  One  from  the  Mohave 
valley." 

**  But  I  urged  you  in  that  to  remain  at  a  distance,  until  all  had  been 
arranged," 

<*  I  know,  my  son,  I  know.  I  thought  like  you  at  first  But  presently  I  be- 
came anxious." 

^'  Not  suspicious  of  my  good  faith ! "  exclaimed  Coronado  in  a  horrified 
whisper.    "  Oh,  /AAt  is  surely  impossible." 

"  No,  no— not  suspicious — no,  no,  my  son,"  chattered  Garcia  eagerly.  *•  But 
I  began  to  fear  that  you  needed  my  help.  Things  seemed  to  move  so  slowly. 
Madre  de  Dios  I    All  across  the  continent,  and  nothing  done  yet." 

"  Yes,  much  has  been  done.  I  had  obstacles.  I  had  people  to  get  rid  oC 
There  was  a  person  who  undertook  to  be  lover  and  protector." 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  inquired  the  old  man  anxiously. 

<*  Ask  no  questions.  The  less  told,  the  better.  I  wish  to  spare  you  all  re- 
sponsibility." 

"  Carlos,  you  are  my  son  and  heir.  You  deserve  everything  that  I  can  give. 
All  shall  be  yours,  my  son." 

••  That  Texas  Smith  of  yours  is  a  humbug,"  broke  out  Coronado,  his  mind 
reverting  to  the  letter  which  he  had  just  burned.  *'  I  put  work  on  him  which  he 
swore  to  do  and  aid  not  do.     He  is  a  coward  and  a  traitor." 

«  Oh,  the  pig  I    Did  you  pay  him  ?  " 

« I  had  to  pay  him  in  advance— and  then  nothing  done  right,"  confessed 
Coronado. 
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"  Oh,  the  pig,  the  dog,  the  toad,  the  villanous  toad,  the  pig  of  hell ! "  cha 
tered  Garcia  in  a  rage.  "  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ?  Five  hundred  dollars 
Ob,  the  pig  and  the  dog  and  the  toad  ! " 

"  Well,  I  have  been  frank  with  you,"  said  Coronado.  (He  had  diminishe 
by  one  half  the  sum  paid  to  Texas  Smith.)  "  I  will  continue  to  be  frank.  Y< 
must  not  stay  here.    The  question  is  how  to  get  you  away  unseen." 

**  It  is  useless ;  I  have  been  recognized,"  lied  Garcia,  who  was  determine 
not  to  go. 

"  All  is  lost ! "  exclaimed  Coronado.  "  The  presence  of  us  two — both  posj 
ble  heirs — will  rouse  suspicion.     Nothing  can  be  done," 

But  no  intimidations  could  move  the  old  man  ;  he  was  resolved  to  stay  ar 
oversee  matters  personally  ;  perhaps  he  suspected  Coronado's  plan  of  marryii 
Clara. 

**  No,  my  son,"  he  declared.  "  I  know  better  than  you.  I  am  older  ai 
know  the  world  better.  Let  me  stay  and  take  care  of  this.  What  if  I  am  su 
pected  and  denounced  and  hung  ?    The  property  will  be  yours." 

"My  more  than  father ! "  cried  Coronado.  "You  shall  never  sacrifice  you 
self  for  me.    God  forbid  that  I  should  permit  such  an  infamy ! " 

"  Let  the  old  perish  for  the  young  I "  returned  Garcia,  in  a  tone  of  me< 
obstinacy  which  settled  the  controversy. 

It  was  a  wonderful  scene ;  it  was  prodigious  acting.  Each  of  these  me 
bwhile  endeavoring  to  circumvent  the  other,  was  making  believe  offer  his  life  ; 
a  sacrifice  for  the  other's  prosperity.  It  was  amazing  that  neither  should  loi 
patience ;  that  neither  should  say,  You  are  trying  to  deceive  me,  and  I  know 
We  may  question  whether  two  men  of  northern  race  could  have  carried  on  su( 
a  dialogue  without  bursting  out  in  open  anger,  or  at  least  glaring  with  eyes  fi 
of  suspicion  and  defiance. 

"You  will  find  her  changed,"  continued  Coronado,  when  he  had  submits 
to  the  old  man's  persistence.  "  She  has  grown  thinner  and  sadder.  You  mu 
not  notice  it,  however ;  you  must  compliment  her  on  her  health." 

"  What  is  she  taking  ?  "  whispered  Garcia. 

"  The  less  said,  the  better.  My  dear  uncle,  you  must  know  nothing.  E 
not  talk  of  it.    The  walls  have  ears." 

"  I  know  something  that  would  be  both  safe  and  sure,"  persisted  the  o 
man  in  a  still  lower  whisper. 

"  Leave  all  with  me,"  answered  Coronado,  waving  his  hand  authoritative! 
"  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.    What  has  begun  well  will  end  well." 

After  a  time  the  two  men  went  down  to  a  shady  veranda  which  half  encirch 
the  house,  and  found  Mrs.  Stanley  taking  an  accidental  siesta  on  a  sort  < 
lounge  or  sofa.  Being  a  light  sleeper,  like  many  other  active-minded  peopl 
she  awoke  at  their  approach  and  sat  up  to  give  reception. 

"  Mrs.  Stanley,  this  is  my  uncle  Garcia,  my  more  than  father,"  bowed  Cor 
nada 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  him,"  replied  Aunt  Maria,  who  indeed  was  not  like 
to  forget  that  mottled  face,  dyed  blue  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Warmly  shaking  the  puffy  hand  of  the  old  toad,  and  doing  her  very  best 
smile  upon  him,  she  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gracia  ?  I  hope  you  are  we 
Mr.  Coronado,  do  tell  him  that,  and  that  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  him." 

Garcia's  snaky  glance  just  rose  to  the  honest  woman's  face,  and  then  crawl 
hurriedly  all  about  the  veranda,  as  if  trying  to  hide  in  corners.  Thanks  to  Cor 
nado's  fluency  and  invention^  there  was  f,  mutually  satisfactory  conversatl* 
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between  the  couple.  He  amplified  the  lady's  compliments  and  then  ampli 
the  Mexican's  compliments,  until  each  looked  upon  the  other  as  a  person  of 
usual  intelligence  and  a  fast  friend,  Aunt  Maria,  however,  being  much  the  n 
tlioroughly  humbugged  of  the  two. 

**  My  uncle  has  come  on  urgent  mercantile  business,  and  he  crowds  in  a 
days  with  us,"  Coronado  presently  explained.  **  I  have  told  him  of  my  1 
cousin's  good  fortune,  and  he  is  delighted." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley.  "  What  an  excellent  old  i 
he  is,  to  be  sure  !  And  you  are  just  like  him,  Mr.  Coronado^'ust  as  good 
unselfish." 

**  You  overestimate  me,"  answered  Coronado,  with  a  smile  which  was  aln 
ironical. 

Before  long  Clara  appeared.  Garcia's  eye  darted  a  look  at  her  which 
like  the  spring  of  an  adder,  dwelling  for  just  a  second  on  the  girl's  face, 
then  scuttling  off  in  an  uncleanly,  poisonous  way  for  hiding  corners.  He 
that  she  was  thin,  and  believed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Coronado's  hints  of  poi: 
so  that  his  glance  was  more  cowardly  than  ordinary. 

Liking  the  man  not  overmuch,  but  pleased  to  see  a  face  which  had  t 
familiar  to  her  childhood,  ana  believing  that  she  owed  him  large  reparation 
her  grandfather's  will,  Clara  advanced  eagerly  to  the  old  sinner. 

<<  Welcome,  Sefior  Garcia,"  she  said,  wondering  that  he  did  not  kiss 
cheek.  "  Welcome  to  your  own  house.  It  is  all  yours.  Whatever  you  ch( 
is  yours." 

"  I  rejoice  in  your  good  fortune,"  sighed  Garcia. 

*<  It  is  our  common  fortune,"  returned  Clara,  binding  her  arm  in  his 
walking  him  up  and  down  the  veranda. 

"  May  God  give  you  long  life  to  enjoy  it,"  prayed  Garcia. 

"  And  you  also,"  said  Clara. 

Coronado  translated  this  conversation  as  fast  as  it  was  uttered  to  I 
Stanley. 

"  This  is  the  golden  age,"  cried  that  enthusiastic  woman.  "  You  Spania 
are  the  best  people  I  ever  saw.  Your  men  absolutely  emulate  women  iii  unj 
ishness." 

"  We  would  do  it  if  it  were  possible,"  bowed  Coronado. 

"  You  do  it,"  magnanimously  insisted  Aunt  Maria,  who  felt  that  the  b: 
sex  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

"  Seftor  Garcia,  I  ask  a  favor  of  you,"  continued  Clara.  "  You  must  chs 
all  the  costs  of  the  journey  overland  to  me." 

'*  It  is  unjust,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Mad  re  de  Dios  !  I  can  never  pei 
it." 

y «  If  you  need  the  money  now,  I  will  request  my  guardians,  the  executors 
advance  it,"  persisted  Clara,  seeing  that  he  refused  with  a  faint  heart. 

"  I  might  borrow  it,"  conceded  Garcia.  "  I  shall  have  need  of  money  pi 
ently.  That  journey  was  a  great  cost — a  terribly  bad  speculation,"  he  weot 
shaking  his  mottled,  bluish  head  wofully.     "  Not  a  piaster  of  profit." 

"  We  will  see  to  that,"  said  Clara.  "  And  then,  when  I  am  of  age- 
wait." 

She  shook  her  ro«y  forefinger  gayly,  radiant  with  the  joy  of  generosity, 
added,  "  You  shall  see.    Wait ! " 

Coronado,  in  a  rapid  whisper,  translated  this  conversation  phrase  by  phi 
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to  Mrs.  Stanley,  his  object  being  to  make  Clara's  promises  public  and  thus  en- 
gage her  to  their  fulfilment. 

"  Of  course  1 "  exclaimed  the  impulsive  Aunt  Maria,  who  was  amazingly  gen- 
erous with  other  people's  money,  and  with  her  own  when  she  had  any  to  spare. 
"  Of  course  Clara  ought  to  pay.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  giving  up  her 
rights.  Certainly  she  must  pay.  That  train  did  nothing  but  bring  us  two 
women.  I  really  believe  Mr.  Garcia  sent  it  for  that  purpose  alone.  Besides, 
the  expense  won't  be  much,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  Coronado,  and  he  spoke  the  exact  truth  ;  that  is,  supposing  an 
honest  balance.  The  expedition  proper  had  cost  seven  or  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  about  two  thousand  more  had  beenr  sunk  in  assassination  fees  and 
other  '*  extras."  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  sold  his  wagons  and  beasts  at  the 
high  prices  of  California,  making  a  profit  of  two  thousand  dellars.  In  short, 
even  deducting  all  that  Coronado* meant  to  appropriate  to  himself,  Garcia  would 
obtain  a  small  profit  from  the>  affair. 

Now  ensued  a  strange  underhanded  drama.  Garcia  stayed  week  after  week, 
riding  often  to  the  city  on  business  or  pretence  of  business,  but  passing  most  of 
his  time  at  the  hacienda,  where  he  wandered  about  a  great  deal  in  a  ghost-like 
manner,  glancing  slyly  at  Clara  a  hundred  times  a  day  without  ever  looking  her 
In  the  eyes,  and  haunting  her  steps  without  overtaking  or  addressing  her. 
Every  time  that  she  returned  from  a  ride  he  shambled  to  the  door  to  see  if  the 
saddle  were  empty.  During  the  night  he  hearkened  in  the  passages  for  out- 
cries of  sudden  illness.  And  while  he  thus  watched  the  girl,  he  was  himself  in- 
cessantly watcl\ed  by  his  nephew. 

"  She  gets  no  worse,"  the  old  man  at  last  complained  to  the  younger  one. 
"  I  think  she  is  growing  fat." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms,"  replied  Coronado.  "  By  the  way,  there  is  one 
thing  which  we  ought  to  consider.     If  she  gives  you  half  of  this  estate .^" 

'<  Madre  de  Dios  I  I  would  take  it  and  go.  But  she  cannot  give  until  she  is 
of  age.     And  meantime  she  may  marry." 

He  glanced  suspiciously  at  his  nephew,  but  Coronado  kept  his  bland  compo- 
sure, merely  saying,  "  No  present  danger  of  that.     She  sees  no  one  but  us." 

He  thought  of  adding,  "  Why  not  marry  her  yourself,  my  dear  uncle  ? " 
But  Garcia  might  retort,  "And  you  ?  "  which  would  be  confusing. 

-  "Suppose  she  should  make  a  will  in  your  favor ? "  the  nephew  preferred  to 
suggest. 

**  I  cannot  wait.  I  must  have  money  now.  Make  a  will  ?  Madre  de  Dios  ! 
She  would  oudive  me.     Besides,  he  who  makes  a  will  can  break  a  will." 

After  a  minute  of  anxious  thought,  he  asked,  "  How  much  do  you  think  she 
will  give  me?" 

«  I  will  ask  her." 

"  Not  hery^  returned  Garcia  petulantly.  "  Are  you  a  pig,  an  ass,  a  fool  ? 
Ask  the  old  one — the  duenna.  It  ought  to  be  a  great  deal ;  it  ought  to  be  half 
— and  more." 

To  satisfy  the  old  man  as  well  as  himself,  Coronado  sounded  Mrs.  Stanley 
as  to  the  proposed  division. 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  said  the  lady  emphatically.  "  Clara  must  do  something  for 
Garcia,  who  has  been  such  an  excellent  friend,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
named  in  the  will.  But  you  know  she  has  her  duties  toward  herself  as  well  as 
toward  others.    Now  the  property  is  not  a  million ;  it  may  be  some  day  or 
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other,  but  it  isn't  now.    The  executors  say  it  might  bring  three  hundred 
sand  dollars  in  ready  money.*' 

The  executors,  by  the  way,  had  been  sedulously  depreciating  the  vah 
the  estate  to  Clara,  in  order  to  bring  down  her  vast  notions  of  generosity. 

"Well,"  continued  Aunt  Maria,  "my  niece,  who  is  a  true  woman  and 
nanimous,  wanted  to  give  up  half.    But  that  is  too  much,  Mr.  Coronado. 
see  money  "  (here  she  commenced  on  something  which  she  had  read)—"  moi 
not  the  same  thing  in  our  hands  that  it  is  in  yours.    When  a  man  has  a  hui 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  he  puts  it  into  business  and  doubles  it,  trebles  it 
so  on.    But  a  woman  can't  do  that ;  she  is  trammelled  and  hampered  b 
prejudices  of  this  male  world ;  she  has  to  leave  her  money  at  small  int< 
If  it  doubles  once  in  her  life,  she  is  lucky.    So,  you  see,  one  half  giv 
would  be,  practically  speaking,  much  more  than  half,"  concluded 
looking  triumphantly  through  her  argument  at  Coronado. 

The  Mexican  assented ;  he  always  assented  to  whatever  she  a< 
did  so  because  he  considered  her  a  fool  and  incapable  of  reasoning, 
he  was  not  anxious  to  see  half  of  this  estate  drop  into  the  hands  oj 
lieving  that  whatever  Clara  kept  for  herself  would  shortly  be  his  owi 
marriage. 

"  You  are  the  greatest  woman  of  our  times,"  he  said,  stepping  backw; 
pace  or  two  and  surveying  her  as  if  she  were  a  cathedral.  "  I  should  never 
thought  of  those  ideas.    You  ought  to  be  a  legislator  and  reform  our  laws.'' 

"I  never  had  a  doubt  that  you  would  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Coronado, 
turned  the  gratified  Aunt  Maria.  "  Well,  so  does  Clara ;  at  least  I  trust 
she  hesitated.  "  Now  as  to  the  sum  which  our  good  Garcia  should  receiv 
have  settled  upon  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  his  hands,  you  know,  it  vi 
soon  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  that  is  to  say,  practically  speakii 
would  be  half  the  estate." 

"  Certainly,"  bowed  Coronado,  meanwhile  thinking,  "You  old  ass  ! "  " 
my  little  cousin  is  of  your  opinion,  I  trust?"  he  added. 

"Well — not  quite — ^as  yet,"  candidly  admitted  Aunt  Maria.  "But  si 
coming  to  it.     I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  she  will  end  there." 

So  Coronado -had  learned  nothing  as  yet  of  Clara's  opinions.  "As  he  i 
tered  away  to  find  Garcia,  he  queried  whether  he  had  best  torment  him  witl 
unauthorized  babble  of  Mrs.  Stanley.  On  the  whole,  yes ;  it  mjght  brine 
down  to  reasonable  terms ;  the  rapacious  old  man  was  expecting  too  large  a 
of  the  dead  Mufioz.  So  he  told  his  tale,  giving  it  out  as  something  which  ( 
be  depended  on,  but  increasing  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  fifty  thoosan 
his  own  responsibility.  To  his  alarm  Garcia  broke  out  in  a  venomous  rage, 
ing  everybody  pigs,  dogs,  toads,  etc.,  and  crying  and  cursing  alternately. 

"  Fifty  thousand  piasters  I "  he  squeaked,  tottering  about  the  room  o 
short  weak  legs  and  wringing  his  hands,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  fat  dog  wa 
on  his  hind  feet.  "  Fifty  thousand  piasters !  O  Madre  de  Dios !  It  is  not 
It  is  nothing.  It  will  not  save  me  from  ruin.  It  will  not  cover  my  debt 
shall  be  sold  out     I  am  ruined.    Fifty  thousand  piasters  !    O  Madre  de  Di 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  have  left  him  more  than  solvent ;  but  ten  i 
that  sum  would  not  have  satisfied  his  grasping  soul. 

Coronado  saw  that  he  had  made  a  blunder,  and  sought  to  rectify  it  by 
copiously.  He  averred  that  he  had  been  merely  trying  his  uncle ;  he  begg< 
pardon  for  this  absurd  and  ill-timed  joke ;  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  pig  ; 
dog  and  everything  else  ignoble ;  he  should  not  have  trifled  with  the  feeling 
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ather ;  those  feelings  were  to  him  sacred,  and 
and  forever. 

-le  could  fool  the  old  man  sometimes,  but  not 
\y  and  anxious,  apt  by  nature  to  see  the  dark 
I  fifty-thousand-dollar  story  was  the  true  one. 
to  accept  Coronado's  explanation  for  fact,  he 
d,  and  showed  it  in  his  swollen  and  trembling 

iiratched  the  uncle  incessantly.  During  his  ab- 
)ened  his  baggage,  and  examined  his  drawers. 
}]e,  or  when  refreshments  were  handed  around, 

it  hand.  One  day  the  two  men  rode  to  the  city 
ronado,  hastened  back  to  the  hacienda,  asked  to 
ioured  out  a  cup  for  Clara,  looked  at  her  eagerly 
down  in  a  fit 

-ned  at  a  full  run,  to  find  the  old  man  just  recov- 
lingly  ill. 
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the  grape-vine  tendrils  feel 
ipril  sun  shines  down 
led,  ragged  stalks, 
red  leaves  so  brown. 

he  sap  runs  soft  and  warm 
stem  to  tip ; 

soft,  and  tender,  and  £air, 
f  the  sun-god's  lip. 

v  they  feel  when  the  hand  of  fate 
ir  clinging  hold, 

igly  reach  in  vain,  as  they  swing 
ind  so  cold. 

feel  when  the  sap  creeps  back 

and  stiffened  they  seem, 
Vas  the  sun  of  our  April  then 
in  a  dream  ? " 

Anna  C.  Brackett. 
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rHERE  used  to  be  a  story  current  in  London,  which  I  dare  say  is  not 
to  the  effect  that  her  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  once  demurr 
le  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  showing  themselves  too  freely  in  societ) 
sked  them  angrily  whether  they  meant  to  make  themselves  "  as  common  i 
ambridges." 

Certainly  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  sister  the  Princess  Mary, 
rincess  of  Teck,  were  for  a  long  time,  if  not  exactly  "common,"  if  not  pn 
'  popular,  the  most  social,  the  most  easily  approached,  and  the  most  often 
1  public  pageantry  of  all  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  Princess 
ight  perhaps  fairly  be  called  popular.  ,The  people  liked  her  fine,  win 
ce,  her  plump  and  buxom  form.  If  she  has  not  a  kindly,  warm,  and  gen 
sart,  then  surely  physiognomy  is  no  index  of  character.  But  the  Duke  of 
'idge,  although  very  commonly  seen  in  public,  and  ready  to  give  his  prei 
id  his  support  to  almost  any  philanthropic  meeting  and  institution  whic 
aim  to  be  fashionable,  never  seems  to  have  attained  any  degree  of  popul 
ike  his  father,  who  enjoyed  the  repute  of  being  the  worst  after-dinner  sp 
ho  ever  opened  his  mouth,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  to  be  found  aclii 
lairman  of  some  public  banquet  once  a  week  on  an  average  during  the  Lc 
iason.  He  is  president  or  patron  of  no  end  of  public  charities  and  other 
tions.  Yet  the  people  do  not  seem  to  care  anything  about  him,  or  even  t( 
m.  His  appearance  is  not  in  his  favor.  He  is  handsome  in  a  certain  s 
It  he  is  heavy,  stolid,  sensual-looking,  and  even  gross  in  form  and  face. 
LS  indeed  nearly  all  the  peculiarities  of  physiognomy  which  specially  belo 
e  most  typical  members  of  the  Guelph  family,  and  there  is,  moreover,  de 
e  obesity  which  usually  suggests  careless  good-humor,  something  sinist 
cret  in  his  expression  not  pleasant  to  look  upon.  He  seems  to  be  a  m: 
spectable  average  abilities.  He  is  not  a  remarkably  bad  speaker.  I 
iien  he  addresses  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  does  rarely,  or  a  public  i 
g  or  dinner-party,  which  he  does  often,  he  acquits  himself  rather  better 
e  ordinary  county  member  of  Parliament.  Judging  by  his  apparent  ments 
icity  and  his  style  as  a  speaker,  he  ought  to  be  rather  popular  than  othei 
England,  for  the  English  people  like  respectable  mediocrity  and  not  tale 
eir  princes.  "  He  is  so  respectable  and  such  an  ass,"  says  Thackeray  s[ 
g  of  somebody,  "that  I  positively  wonder  he  didn't  get  on  in  England." 
uke  of  Cambridge  is  so  respectable  (in  intellectual  capacity)  and  so  dull  t 
^sitively  wonder  he  has  not  been  popular  in  England.  But  popular  he  i 
,s  been.  No  such  clamorous  detestation  follows  him  as  used  to  pursue  th< 
uke  of  Cumberland,  subsequently  King  of  Hanover.  No  such  accusa 
ve  been  made  against  him  as  were  familiarly  pressed  against  the  Dull 
>rk.  Even  against  the  living  Prince  of  Wales  there  are  charges  made  by 
^n  scandal  more  serious  than  any  that  are  usually  talked  of  in  regard  t 
uke  of  Cambridge.  But  the  English  public  likes  the  Duke  as  little  as  it  c 
:e  any  royal  personage.  England  has  lately  been  growing  very  jealous  o 
anner  in  which  valuable  appointments  are  heaped  on  members  of  the  Qw 
mily.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  long  enjoyed  some  sinecure  places  ol 
al  revenue,  and  he  holds  one  office  of  inestimable  influence,  for  which  he 
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never  proved  himself  qualified,  and  for  which  common  report  declares  him  to  be 
utterly  disqualified.  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army ;  and  that 
I  believe  to  be  his  grand  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public.  Many  of- 
fences incident  to  his  position  are  indeed  charged  upon  him.  It  is  said  that  he 
makes  an  unfair  use,  for  purposes  of  favoritism,  of  the  immense  patronage  which 
his  office  places  at  his  disposal.  Some  years  ago  scandal  used  to  cfiarge  him 
with  advancing  men  out  of  the  same  motive  which  induced  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne  to  obtain  an  appointment  for  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley.  The  private 
life  of  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  been  immoral,  and  unluckily  for  him  it  so  hap- 
pened that  some  of  his  closest  friends  and  favorites  became  now  and  then  in- 
volved in  scandals  of  which  the  law  courts  had  to  take  cognizance.  But  had 
none  of  these  things  been  so,  or  been  said,  I  think  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  would 
have  lacked  popularity  just  as  much  as  he  does.  The  English  people  are  si- 
lently angry  with  him,  mainly  because  he  is  an  anachronism — a  man  raised  to 
the  most  influential  public  appointment  the  sovereign  can  bestow,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  is  an  anachronism  at  the  head  of  an 
anomaly.  The  system  is  unfit  for  the  army  or  the  country ;  the  man  is  incompe- 
tent to  manage  any  military  system,  good  or  bad.  As  the  question  of  army  re- 
organization, now  under  debate  in  England,  has  a  grand  political  importance, 
transcending  by  far  its  utmost  possible  military  import,  and  as  the  position  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  typical  anomalies  about  to  be 
abolished,  it  may  surely  interest  American  readers  if  I  occupy  a  few  pages  in  de- 
scribing the  man  and  the  system.  Altering  slightly  the  words  of  Bugeaud  to 
Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  this  reorganization  of  the  army  in  England  is  not  a  re- 
form, but  a  revolution.  It  strikes  out  the  keystone  from  the  arch  of  the  fabric  of 
English  aristocracy. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  first  cousin  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  He  is  about  the  same  age  as  the  Queen.  When  both  were 
young  it  used  to  be  said  that  he  cherished  hopes  of  becoming  her  husband.  He  is 
now  himself  one  of  the  victims  of  the  odious  royal  marriage  act,  which  in  England 
acknowledges  as  valid  no  marriage  with  a  subject  contracted  by  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  it  is 
well  known,  is  privately  married  to  a  lady  of  respectable  position  and  of  character 
which  has  never  been  reproached,  but  whom,  nevertheless,  he  cannot  present  to 
the  world  as  his  wife  because  the  royal  consent  has  not  ratified  the  marriage. 
Many  readers  of  Thb  Galaxy  may  perhaps  remember  that  only  four  or  five 
years  ago  there  was  some  little  commotion  created  in  England  by  the  report, 
never  contradicted,  that  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  had  set  her  heart  upon 
marrying  a  young  English  nobleman  who  loved  her,  and  that  the  Queen  utterly 
refused  to  give  her  consent.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  princess,  because, 
as  she  was  not  a  daughter  of  the  Queen  and  was  not  young  enough  to  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  acknowledge  the  control  of  any  relative,  this  rigorous  exercise 
of  a  merely  technical  power  seemed  particularly  unjust  and  odious.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  objections  raised  against  the  Duke  and  his  position  in 
England  are  not  founded  on  the  belief  that  he  is  himself  as  an  individual  inor- 
dinately favored  by  the  sovereign ;  but  on  the  obvious  fact  that  place  and  power 
are  given  to  him  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  reigning  family.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  has  never  shown  the  slightest  military  talent,  the  faintest  capacity 
for  the  business  of  war.  In  his  only  campaign  he  proved  worse  than  useless,  and 
more  than  once  made  a  humiliating  exhibition,  not  of  cowardice,  but  of  utter  inca- 
pacity and  flaccid  nervelessness.    His  warmest  admirer  never  ventured  to  pretend 
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the  Duke  was  personally  the  best  man  to  take  the  place  of  Commander-i 
f.  While  he  was  constantly  accused  by  rumor  and  sometimes  by  public  i 
ation  of  blundering,  of  obstinacy,  of  ignorance,  of  gross  fovoritism,  no  c 
e  ever  made  for  him,  no  eulogy  ever  pronounced  upon  him,  went  the  leng 
ascribing  him  as  a  well-qualified  head  of  the  military  organization.  His  u 
ers  and  panegyrists  were  content  with  pleading  virtually  that  he  was  by 
as  a  bad  sort  of  Commander-in-Chief;  that  he  was  not  fairly  responsible  i 
or  that  blunder  or  malversation ;  that  on  the  whole  there  might  have  be 
worse  fitted  than  he  for  the  place.  The  social  vindication  of  the  appoii 
t  was  that  which  proved  very  naturally  its  worst  offence  in  the  eyes  of  t 
ic — the  fact  that  the  sovereign  and  her  family  desired  that  the  place  shov 
iven  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  that  the  ministers  then  in  power  eitfa 
not  the  courage  or  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  resist  the  ro] 
nation. 

!*he  Duke,  if  he  never  proved  himself  much  of  a  soldier,  had  at  least  opp< 
y  enough  to  learn  all  the  ordinary  business  of  his  profession.  He  actua! 
id  always  has  been,  a  professional  soldier — not  nominally  an  officer,  as  t 
Prince  Albert  was,  or  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  is,  or  as  the  Princess  Victoi 
wn  Princess  of  Prussia)  may  be  said  for  that  matter  to  be,  the  lady  holdic 
lieve,  an  appointment  as  colonel  of  some  regiment,  and  being  doubtless  ji 
ell  acquainted  with  her  regimental  duties  as  her  fat  and  heavy  brothi 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  made  a  colonel  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  he  d 
>rdinary  barrack  and  garrison  duties  of  his  place.  He  used  when  young 
ather  popular  in  garrison  towns.  In  Dublin,  for  example,  I  think  Prin 
*ge  of  Cambridge,  as  he  was  then  called,  was  followed  with  glances  of  adn 
n  by  many  hundred  pairs  of  bright  eyes.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (who 
-dinner  eloquence  used  to  afford  '*  Punch  "  a  constant  subject  for  min 
ce  George  became  in  1850  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  holds  some  appoii 
Is  which  I  presume  are  sinecures  to  him ;  among  the  rest  he  is  keeper 
!  of  the  royal  parks  (I  don't  know  the  precise  title  of  his  office),  and  the  nar 
[George  "  may  be  seen  appended  to  edicts  inscribed  on  various  placards  < 
rees  and  gates  near  Buckingham  Palace.  Nothing  in  particular  was  knoi 
t  him  as  a  soldier  until  the  Crimean  war.  Indeed,  up  to  that  time  there  h; 
for  many  years  as  little  chance  for  an  English  officer  to  prove  his  capaci 
lere  was  for  a  West  Point  man  to  show  what  he  was  worth  in  the  period  L 
n  the  Mexican  war  and  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  When  the  Crime 
broke  out  the  Duke  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  division 
ifmy  sent  against  the  Russians.  I  believe  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
ed  himself  unfit  for  the  business  of  war.  He  "  lost  his  head,"  people  sa; 
ould  not  stand  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  battle-field.  It  required  1 
[>ccasion — at  Inkerman,  I  believe — the  prompt  and  sharp  interference  oft 
Lord  Clyde,  then  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  to  prevent  his  Royal  Highness  fix 
ing  a  sad  mess  of  his  command.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  wanted  persor 
age — few  princes  do ;  but  his  nerves  gave  way,  and  as  he  could  be  of  no  fi 
use  to  anybody  he  was  induced  to  return  home.  France  and  England  ea 
a  fat  prince,  cousin  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  ea 
:e  rather  suddenly  came  home  again  with  the  invidious  whispers  of  the  m 
unpleasantly  criticising  his  retreat  from  the  field.  After  the  Duke's  retu 
:orporation  of  Liverpool  gave  him  (why,  no  man  could  well  say)  a  grand  t 
hal  entry,  and  I  remember  that  an  irreverent  and  cynical  member  of  one 
ocal  boards  suggested  that  among  the  devices  exhibited  in  honor  of  the 
ious  visitor,  a  white  feather  would  be  an  appropriate  emblem.    There  t 
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Duke's  active  military  career  began  and  ended.  He  had  not  distinguished  him- 
sel£  Perhaps  he  had  not  disgraced  himself;  perhaps  it  was  really  only  ill- 
health  which  prevented  him  from  proving  himself  as  genuine  a  warrior  as  his 
relative,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  But  the  English  people  only  saw  that 
the  Duke  went  out  to  the  war  and  very  quickly  came  back  again.  Julius  Caesar 
or  the  First  Napoleon  or  General  Sherman  might  have  had  to  do  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  but  then  these  more  lucky  soldiers  did  not  have 
to  do  it,  and  therefore  were  able  to  prove  their  military  capacity.  One  thing 
very  certain  is,  that  without  such  good  fortune  and  such  proof  of  capacity  neither 
Caesar,  Napoleon,  nor  Sherman  would  ever  have  been  made  commander-in- 
chiefi  and  therein  again  they  were  unlike  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  For  it  was 
not  long  after  the  Duke's  return  home  that  on  the  death  or  resignation  (I  don't 
now  quite  remember  which)  of  Viscount  Hardinge,  our  heavy  "  George  "  was 
made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army.  I  venture  to  think  that,  taking 
all  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  the  appointment  into  consideration,  no  more 
unreasonable,  no  more  unjustifiable  instance  of  military  promotion  was  ever  seen 
in  England. 

For  observe,  that  the  worst  thing  about  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  is  not  that  an  incompetent  person  obtains  by  virtue  of  his  rank  the 
highest  military  position  in  the  State.  If  this  were  all,  there  might  be  just  the 
same  thing  said  of  almost  every  other  European  country — ^indeed,  of  almost  every 
other  country.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of 
North  Germany,  but  no  one  supposed  that  he  was  really  competent  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  such  a  position.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Federal  army,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  President ;  but  no  one  supposed  that 
his  military  knowledge  and  capacity  would  ever  have  recommended  him  to  such 
a  post  The  appointment  in  each  case  was  only  nominal,  and  as  a  matter  ot 
political  convenience  and  propriety.  It  did  not  seem  wise  or  even  safe  that  the 
supreme  military  authority  should  be  formally  intrusted  to  any  one  but  the  ruler 
or  the  President.  It  was  thoroughly  understood  that  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  discharged  by  some  professional  expert,  for  whose  work  the  King  or  the 
President  was  responsible  to  the  nation.  But  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  English  army  is  something  quite  different  from  this.  It  is  understood  to 
be  a  genuine  office,  the  occupant  actually  doing  the  work  and  having  the  au- 
thority. In  the  lifetime  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  country  had  the  services 
of  the  very  best  Commander-in-Chief  England  could  have  selected.  The  sound 
and  wise  principle  which  dictated  that  appointment  is  really  the  principle  on 
which  the  office  is  based  in  England.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  not  regarded, 
as  on  the  Continent,  in  the  light  of  an  ornamental  president  of  a  great  bureau 
whose  duties  are  done  by  others,  but  as  the  most  efficient  military  officer,  the 
man  best  qualified  to  do  the  work.  Marlborough  was  Commander-in-Chief,  and  so 
was  Schomberg,  and  so  was  General  Seymour  Conway.  When  in  1828  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  became  Prime  Minister,  and  therefore  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Lord  Hill  was  placed  at  the  head  of  military  affiiirs.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  resumed  the  command  in  1842  and  held  it  to  his  death, 
when  it  was  given  to  Viscount  Hardinge,  a  capable  man.  The  title  of  the  office 
was  not,  I  believe,  actually ''  Commander-in-Chief,''  but "  General  Commandiig- 
in-Chie£"  It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  owing  to  the  disasters  arising  out  of 
military  mismanagement  in  the  Crimea,  that  the  changes  were  made  which 
created  a  distinct  Secretary  of  War  and  gave  to  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  its  present  title.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intrusting  the 
command  of  the  army  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  not  even  justifiable  on  th^ 
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it  it  follows  an  old  established  custom.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  in- 
ind  one  which  illustrates  the  worst  possible  principle.  There  is  noth< 
laid  for  it.  No  necessity  justified  or  even  excused  it  When  Vis- 
dinge  died,  if  the  principle  adopted  in  his  case — that  of  appointing  th< 
o  the  place — had  been  still  in  favor,  there  were  many  military  gen* 
ngland,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  filled  the  office  with  efficiency 
But  the  superstition  of  rank  prevailed.    The  Duke  of  Wellingtot 

to  have  once  recommended'  that  on  his  death  Prince  Albert,  th( 
Lisband,  should  be  created  Commander-in-Chief.    Ridiculous  as  the 

may  seem,  it  would  probably  have  been  a  far  better  arrangement  thar 

was  more  recently  adopted.  Prince  Albert  could  hardly  have  beer 
ofessional  soldier  at  all ;  and  this  would  have  been  greatly  in  his  favor 
)uld  have  filled  the  place  merely  as  the  King  of  Prussia  does  ;  h( 
e  intrusted  the  actual  duties  to  some  qualified  man,  and  being  endowec 
rkable  judgment,  temper,  and  discretion,  he  would  doubtless  hav< 
right  man  for  the  work.  But  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  a  profes 
iier,  although  a  very  indifferent  one,  is  expected  to  perform  and  doe; 
le  duties  of  his  office,  after  his  own  fashion.  He  is  too  high  in  rank  t< 
rebuked,  contradicted,  or  called  to  account ;  he  is  not  high  enough  t( 
;d  as  a  mere  official  ornament  or  figurehead.  He  is  too  much  of  a  pro 
general  to  become  willingly  the  pupil  and  instrument  of  a  more  skille( 
te  ;  too  little  of  a  professional  general  to  render  his  authority  of  an; 

or  to  be  properly  qualified  for  any  high  military  position.  So  th< 
Cambridge  did  actually  direct  the  affairs  of  the  army,  interfered  ii 
I,  was  supreme  in  everything,  and  1  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  sa 
ed  everything.  He  stood  in  the  way  of  all  useful  reforms ;  he  she! 
abuses ;  he  was  as  dictatorial  as  though  he.  had  the  military  geniu 
ington  or  a  Von  Moltke ;  he  was  as  independent  of  public  opinion  a 
[o  of  Japan.  The  kind  of  mistakes  which  were  made  and  abuses  whic 
nitted  under  his  administration  were  not  such  as  to  attract  much  o 
ion  or  interest  of  the  newspapers.  In  England  the  press,  moreover,  i 
ised  to  be  at  liberty  to  criticise  princes.  Of  late  son*i:  little  efTort 
innovation  are  made  in  this  direction  ;  but  as  a  rule,  unless  a  princ 
ithing  very  wrong  indeed,  he  is  secure  from  any  censure  or  even  crit 
he  part  of  the  newspapers.  There  was,  besides,  one  great  practia 
n  the  way  of  any  one  inclined  to  criticise  the  military  administratio 
ce  of  Cambridge.  The  War  Department  in  England  had  grown  to  be 
lomalous  two-headed  institution.    There  is  a  Secretary  of  War,  wh 

House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 
iry  one  can  challenge,  criticise,  and  censure  as  he  pleases.  Thei 
amander-in-Cbiefl  Which  of  these  two  functionaries  is  the  superior 
y  of  course  is  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  supreme ;  that  he  is  n 
to  Parliament,  and  that  every  official  in  the  department  is  responsib] 
But  everybody  in  England  knows  that  this  is  not  the  actual  cas< 
nds  in  Pall  Mall,  not  far  from  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
ness-like  structure,  with  a  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  (it 
H-bert  of  Crimean  days)  in  front  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  War  Office,  whei 
tary  of  War  is  in  power.  But  there  is  in  Whitehall  another  buildin 
known  to  Londoners  and  strangers  alike  ;  an  old-fashioned,  unlovelj 
Mng  sort  of  barrack,  with  a  clock  in  its  shapeless  cupola  and  tw 
les  in  its  front,  in  each  of  which  enclosures  sits  all  day  a  giganti 

in  steel  cuirass  and  high  jack-boots.    The  country  visitor  comes  hei 
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to  wonder  at  the  size  and  the  accoutrements  of  the  splendid  soldiers ;  the 
nursery-maid  loves  the  spot,  and  gazes  with  open  mouth  and  sparkling  eyes  at 
the  athletic  cavaliers,  and  too  often,  like  Hylas  sent  with  his  urn  to  the  foun- 
tain, ^^ proposito florem  pratulit  officio^^  prefers  looking  at  the  gorgeous  military 
carnation  blazing  before  her  to  the  duty  of  watching  her  infantile  charge  in  the 
perambulator.  This  building  is  the  famous  *•*•  Horse  Guards,"  where  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  enthroned.  I  suppose  the  theory  of  the  thing  was,  that  white 
the  army  system  was  to  be  shaped  out  and  directed  in  the  War  Office,  the  actual 
details  of  practical  administration  were  to  be  managed  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
But  of  late  years  the  relations  of  the  two  departments  appear  to  have  got  into  an 
almost  inextricable  and  hopeless  muddle,  so  that  no  one  can  pretend  to  say 
where  the  responsibility  of  the  War  Office  ends  or  the  authority  of  the  Horse 
Guards  begins.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  it  is  said,  habitually  acts  upon  his  own 
authority  and  ignores  the  War  Office  altogether.  Things  are  done  by  him  of 
which  the  Secretary  for  War  knows  nothing  until  they  are  done.  The  late 
Sidney  Herbert,  a  man  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  War  Department,  over  which 
he  presided  for  some  years,  once  emphatically  refused  during  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  some  step  taken  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  by  pleading  that  it  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  War  Office. 
He  declared  that  he  considered  himself,  as  War  Secretary,  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  everything  done  in  any  office  of  the  War  Department.  But  it  was  quite 
evident  from  the  tone  of  his  speech  that  the  thing  had  been  done  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  that  if  anybody  but  the  Queen's  cousin  had  done  it  there 
would  have  been  a  "  row  in  the  building."  Now  Sidney  Herbert  was  an  aris- 
tocrat of  high  rank,  of  splendid  fortune,  of  unsurpassed  social  dignity  and  influ- 
ence, of  great  political  talents  and  reputation.'  If  he  then  could  not  attempt  to 
control  and  rebuke  the  Queen's  cousin,  how  could  such  an  attempt  be  expected 
from  a  man  like  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  present  War  Secretary  ?  Mr.  Cardwell  is  a 
dull,  steady-going,  respectable  man,  who  has  no  pretension  to  anything  like  the 
rank,  social  influence,  or  even  popularity  of  Sidney  Herbert  In  fact,  the  War 
Secretaries  stand  sometimes  in  much  the  same  relation  toward  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  that  a  New  York  judge  occasionally  holds  toward  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  bar  who  pleads  before  him  and  is  formally  supposed  to  acknowl- 
edge his  superior  authority.  The  person  holding  the  position  nominally  superior 
feels  himself  in  reality  quite  '*  over-crowed,"  to  use  a  Spenserian  expression,  by 
the  influence,  importance,  and  dignity  of  the  other.  Let  any  stranger  in  London 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  observe  the  astonishing 
deference  with  which  even  a  pure-blooded  marquis  or  earl  of  antique  title  will 
receive  the  gweting  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  and  then  say  what  chance  there 
is  of  a  War  Secretary,  who  probably  belongs  to  the  middle  or  manufacturing 
classes,  venturing  to  dictate  to  or  rebuke  so  tremendous  a  magntfico.  Lately  an 
audacious  critic  of  the  Duke  has  started  up  in  the  person  of  a  clever,  vivacious 
young  member  of  Parliament,  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  son  of  one  of  the  ablest 
Indian  administrators  and  nephew  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Trevelyan  once  held,  I 
think,  some  subordinate  place  in  the  War  Department,  and  he  has  lately  been 
horrifying  the  conservatism  and  veneration  of  English  society  by  boldly  making 
speeches  in  which  he  attacks  the  Queen's  cousin,  declares  that  the  latter  is  an 
injury  and  nuisance  to  the  army  system,  that  he  stands  in  the  way  of  all  im- 
provement, and  that  he  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  although  most  people  do 
profoundly  and  potently  believe  what  this  saucy  Trevelyan  says,  yet  his  words 
find  little  echo  in  public  debate,  and  his  direct  motions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  been  unsuccessful.    The  Duke,"  I  perceive,  has  lately,  however,  de- 
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scended  so  far  from  his  position  of  supreme  dignity  as  to  defend  himself  in  a 
pubh'c  speech,  and  to  claim  the  merit  of  having  always  been  a  progressive  and 
indeed  rather  daring  army  reformer.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  English  Govern* 
ment  or  Parliament  would  ever  have  ventured  to  take  one  step  to  lessen  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  power  of  doing  harm  to  the  military  service,  were  it  not 
for  the  pressure  of  events  with  which  England  had  nothing  directly  to  do,  and  which 
nevertheless  have  proved  too  strong  for  the  resistance  even  of  princes  and  of 
vested  interests.  The  practical  dethronement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  I  hold 
to  be  as  certain  as  any  mortal  event  still  in  the  future  can  well  be  declared.  The 
anomaly,  the  inconvenience,  the  degradation  which  English  Governments  and 
Parliaments  would  have  endured  forever  if  left  to  themselves,  may  be  regarded 
as  destined  to  be  swept  away  by  the  same  flood  which  overwhelmed  the  military 
organization  of  France,  and  washed  the  Bonapartes  off  the  throne  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.    The  Duke  of  Cambridge  too  had  to  surrender  at  Sedan. 

For  with  the  overwhelming  successes  of  Prussia  and  the  unparalleled  collapse 
of  France,  there  arose  in  England  so  loud  and  general  a  cry  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  decaying  old  army  system  that  no  Government  could  possibly  attempt 
to  disregard  it  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  had  the  sense  and  spirit  to  see  that  no 
middle  course  of  reform  would  be  worth  anything.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis 
would  never  apply  to  this  case.  Any  reform  must  count  on  the  obstinate  oppo- 
sition of  vested  interests — a  tremendous  power  in  English  affinirs ;  and  the  only 
way  to  bear  down  that  opposition  would  be  by  introducing  a  reform  so  thorough 
and  grand  as  to  carry  with  it  the  enthusiasm  of  popular  support  Therefore  the 
Government  have  undertaken  a  new  work  of  revolution,  certainly  not  less  bold 
than  that  which  overthrew  the  Irish  Church,  and  destined  perhaps  to  have  a 
still  more  decisive  influence  on  the  political  organization  of  English  society. 
One  of  the  many  changes  this  measure  will  introduce — and  it  is  certain  to  be 
carried,  first  or  last — will  be  the  extinction  of  the  anomaly  now  represented  by 
the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  I  shall  not  inflict  any  of  the  details  of 
the  measure  upon  my  readers  in  The  Galaxy,  and  shall  even  give  but  slight 
attention  to  such  of  its  main  features  as  are  of  purely  military  character  and  im- 
port But  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  make  it  clear  that  some  of  the  changes  it 
proposes  to  introduce  will  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  England,  and  are  in  bet  steps  in  that  great  English  revolution 
which  is  steadily  marching  on  under  our  very  eyes. 

First  comes  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  as  regards  the  commissions 
held  by  military  officers.  Except  in  certain  regiments,  and  certain  branches  of 
the  service  outside  England  itself  the  rule  is  that  an  officer  obtains  his  commis- 
sion by  purchase.  Promotion  can  be  bought  in  the  same  way.  A  commission 
is  a  vested  interest  The  owner  has  paid  so  much  for  it,  and  expects  to  sell  it 
for  an  equal  sum.  The  regulation  price  recognized  by  law  and  the  Horse 
Guards  is  by  no  means  the  actual  price  of  the  article.  It  is  worth  ever  so  much 
more  to  the  holder,  and  he  must  of  course  have  its  real,  not  its  regulation  value. 
The  pay  in  the  English  army  is,  for  the  officers,  ridiculously  small.  The  habits 
of  the  army,  among  officers,  are  ridiculously  expensive.  An  officer  is  not  ex- 
pected to  live  upon  his  pay.  Whether  expected  to  do  so  or  not,  he  could  hardly 
accomplish  the  feat  under  any  conditions ;  under  the  common  conditions  of  an 
officers'  mess-room  the  thing  would  be  utterly  impossible.  Now  let  any  reader 
ask  himself  what  becomes  of  a  department  of  the  public  service  where  you  ob- 
tain admission  by  payment,  and  where  when  admitted  you  receive  practically  no 
remuneration?  Of  course  it  becomes  a  mere  club  and  association  for  the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  ;  a  brotherhood  into  which  admission  is  sought  for  the 
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sake  of  social  distinction.  Every  man  of  rank  in  England  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  one  of  his  sons  in  the  army.  It  is  the  right  sort  of  thing  to  do,  like 
hunting  or  going  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
person  who  has  made  money  sends  one  of  his  sons  into  the  army,  because  there- 
by he  acquires  a  stamp  of  gentility.  Poverty  and  merit  have  no  chance  and  no 
business  there.  It  certainly  is  not  true,  as  is  commonly  believed  here,  that 
promotion  from  the  ranks  never  takes  place  ;  but  speaking  of  the  system  as  a 
whole,  one  may  fairly  say  that  promotion  from  the  ranks  is  opposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary regulation,  and  occurs  so  rarely  that  it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  our  con- 
sideration here.  Therefore  the  English  army  became  an  essentially  aristocratic 
service.  To  be  an  officer  was  the  right  of  the  aristocratic,  the  luxury,  ambition, 
and  ornament  of  the  wealthy.  One  is  almost  afraid  now  to  venture  on  saying 
anything  in  praise  of  the  French  military  system ;  but  it  had,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  one  regulation  among  others  which  honorably  distinguished  it  from  the 
English.  I  believe  it  was  not  permitted  to  a  wealthy  officer  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  his  fellows  while  in  barracks  by  extravagance  of  expenditure.  He  had 
to  live  as  the  others  lived.  But  the  English  system  allowed  full  scope  to 
wealth,  and  the  result  was  that  certain  regiments  prided  themselves  on  luxury 
and  ostentation,  and  a  poor  man,  or  even  a  man  of  moderate  means,  could  not 
live  in  them.  Add  to  all  this  that  while  the  expenses  were  great  and  the  pay 
next  to  nothing,  there  were  certain  valuable  prizes,  sinecures,  and  monopolies  to 
be  had  in  the  army,  which  favoritism  and  family  influence  could  procure,  and 
which  therefore  rendered  it  additionally  desirable  that  the  control  of  the  military 
organization  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  John  Bright 
described  the  military  and  diplomatic  services  of  England  as  <*  a  gigantic  system 
of  outdoor  relief  for  the  broken-down  members  of  the  British  aristocracy." 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  military  service,  which  had  a  large  number  of 
rich  and  pleasant  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  au- 
thorities. It  might  be  fairly  said  that  every  aristocratic  family  had  at  least  one 
scion  in  the  army.  Every  aristocratic  family  had  likewise  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  sometimes  two,  or  three,  or  four  sons  and  nephews.  The  mere  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  military  officers  who  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  enough  to  hold  up  a  tremendous  barrier  in  the  way  of  army  reform  or 
political  reform.  It  was  as  clear  as  light  t^at  a  popular  Parliament  would 
among  its  very  first  works  of  reformation  proceed  to  throw  open  the  army  to  the 
competition  of  merit,  independently  of  either  aristocratic  rank  or  moneyed  influ- 
ence. So  the  military  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  were,  with  some  few  and 
remarkable  exceptions,  steady  Tories  and  Arm  opponents  of  all  reform  either  in 
the  army  or  the  political  system.  Year  after  year  did  gallant  old  De  Lacy  Evans 
bring  forward  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  in  vain.  He 
was  always  met  by  the  supposed  practical  authority  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  mil 
itary  members  and  by  the  dead  weight  of  aristocratic  influence  and  vested  in- 
terests. The  army,  as  then  organized,  was  at  once  the  fortress  and  the  trophy 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  At  last  the  effort  at  reform  seemed  to  be  given  up 
altogether.  Though  humane  reformers  did  at  last  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the 
detestable  system  of  flogging  in  the  army,  the  practice  of  trafficking  in  commis- 
sions seemed  safer  than  ever.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  abolition  was 
always  pressed  with  special  emphasis  by  persons  who  otherwise  were  prodigal 
enough  of  the  public  money — the  cost  such  a  measure  would  entail  on  the  people 
of  England.  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  abolish  such  a  system  with- 
out compensating  those  who  had  paid  money  for  the  commissions  which  thence- 
forward could  be  sold  no  more.    The  amount  of  money  required  for  such  comt 
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pensation  would  be  some  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Moreover,  when  commis- 
sions are  given  away  among  all  classes  according  to  merit,  the  pay  of  officers 
will  have  to  be  raised.  It  would  indeed  be  a  cruel  mockery  to  give  poor  Claude 
Melnotte  an  officer's  rank  if  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  get  pay  enough  to 
enable  him  to  live.  Therefore  for  once  the  English  aristocrats  and  Tories  were 
heard  to  raise  their  voices  in  favor  of  the  saving  of  public  money ;  but  they  were 
only  assuming  the  attitude  of  economists  for  the  sake  of  upholding  their  own 
privileges  and  defending  their  vested  interests.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  fierce 
and  long  fight  made  even  still  against  the  change,  but  the  change,  I  take  it,  will 
be  accomplished.  The  English  army  will  cease  to  be  an  army  officered  exclu- 
sively from  among  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy.  Our  time  has 
seen  no  step  attempted  in  English  political  af&irs  more  distinctly  democratic 
than  this.  I  can  hardly  realize  to  my  mind  what  England  will  be  like  when  com- 
missions and  promotions  in  its  military  service  are  the  recognized  prizes  of  merit 
in  whatever  rank  of  life,  and  are  won  by  open  competition. 

Next,  the  English  Government,  approaching  rather  delicately  the  difficulty 
about  the  Commander-in-Chief,  propose  to  unite  the  two  departments  of  the 
service  under  one  roof.  The  Commander-in-Chief  and  bis  staff  and  offices 
will  be  transferred  from  the  Horse  Guards  in  Whitehall  to  the  War  Office  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  placed  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
This  change  must  inevitably  bring  about  the  end  at  which  it  aims  —  the 
abolition  of  the  embarrassing  and  injuriou?  dualism  of  system  now  prevail- 
ing. It  must  indeed  reduce  the  General  commanding-in-chief  to  his  proper 
position  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  War  Secretary,  who  is  himself  the 
servant  of  Parliament.  Such  a  position  would  entail  no  restriction  whatever 
on  the  military  capacity  or  genius  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  he  another 
Marlborough  ;  but  it  would  make  him  responsible  to  somebody  who  is  himself 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  this  will  come  to  mean,  sooner  or  later,  the  shelving  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. It  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  consider  it  consistent  with  his  dignity 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  family  to  remain  in  a  position  thus  made  virtually  that 
of  a  subordinate.  Some  other  place  perhaps  will  be  found  for  the  cousin  of  the 
Queen.  I  have  already  heard  some  talk  about  the  possibility  and  propriety  of 
sending  his  Royal  Highness  as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  govern  Ireland.  Why  not  ? 
There  is  a  vile  corpus  convenient  and  ready  to  hand  for  any  experiment  It 
would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  all  the  traditions  of  English  rule,  with  the  prac- 
tice which  was  illustrated  only  a  few  years  ago  when  the  noisy  and  brainless 
scamp  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  "  Punqh "  christened  "  The  Mountebank  Mem- 
ber," was  made  Irish  Secretary,  if  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  allowed  to  soothe 
his  offended  dignity  by  practising  his  skilful  hand  on  the  government  of  Ireland. 
Finally,  the  Government  propose  to  introduce  measures  calculated  to  weld . 
together  as  far  as  possible  the  regular  and  irregular  forces  of  the  country. 
There  are  in  England  three  classes  of  soldiery — the  regular  army,  the  militia, 
and  the  volunteers.  The  militia  constitute  a  force  as  nearly  as  possible  corre- 
sponding with  that  in  whose  companionship  Sir  John  Falstaff  declined  to  march 
through  Coventry.  Bombastes  Furioso  or  the  Grande  Duchesse  hardly  ever 
marshalled  such  a  body  of  men  as  may  be  seen  when  a  British  militia  regiment 
is  turned  out  for  exercise.  Awkward  country  bumplkins  and  beer-swilling  row- 
dies of  the  poacher  class  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  privates.  They  are  a  terror  to 
any  small  town  where  they  may  happen  to  be  exercising,  and  where  not  infre- 
quently they  dnish  up  a  day's  drill  by  a  general  smashiag  of  windows,  sacking 
of  shops,  and  plundering  of  inhabitants.    The  volunteers  are  a  force  composed 
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of  a  much  better  class  of  men,  and  are  capable,  I  think,  of  great  military  effi- 
ciency and  service  if  properly  organized.  Of  late  the  volunteer  force  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  growing  somewhat  demoralized.  The  Government  never  gave  it 
very  cordial  encouragement,  its  position  was  hardly  defined,  and  the  national  en- 
thusiasm out  of  \vhich  it  sprang  naturally  began  to  languish.  We  in  England 
have  always  owed  our  volunteer  force  to  some  sudden  menace  or  dread  of 
French  invasion.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of  William  Pitt  We  all  remember  the 
famous  sarcasm  with  which  that  statesman  replied  to  the  request  of  some  vol- 
unteer regp'ments  not  to  be  sent  out  on  foreign  service.  Pitt  gravely  assured 
them  that  they  never  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  unless  in  case  of  Eng- 
land's invasion.  Erskine  was  a  volunteer,  and  I  think  it  was  as  an  officer  of 
volunteers  that  Gibbon  said  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs, which  proved  useful  to  him  in  describing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Our  present  volunteer  service  originated  in  the  last  of  the  "three 
panics "  described  by  Cobden — the  fear  of  invasion  by  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
panic  which  Tennyson  endeavored  to  foment  by  his  weak  and  foolish  "  Form, 
form !  Riflemen,  form ! "  The  volunteer  force,  however,  continued  to  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  long  after  the  alarm  had  died  away ;  and  even  though  re- 
cently the  progress  of  improvement  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  checked,  and 
the  volunteer  body  to  have  become  lax  in  its  organization,  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  its  intelligence,  its  earnestness,  and  its  physical  capacity  there  exists  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  might  be  moulded  a  very  valuable  arm  of  the  military  ser- 
vice. The  War  Minister  now  proposes  to  take  steps  which  shall  render  the 
militia  a  decent  body,  commanded  by  really  qualified  and  responsible  officers, 
which  shall  give  better  officers  to  the  volunteers,  and  place  these  latter  under 
more  effective  discipline,  and  which  shall  bring  militia  and  volunteers  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  regular  army.  How  far  these  objects  may  be  attained  by  the 
measures  now  under  consideration  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge ;  but  I  cannot  regard 
the  present  War  Minister  as  a  man  highly  qualified  for  the  place  he  holds.  Mr. 
Cardwell  is  an  admirable  clerk — ^patient,  plodding,  untiring ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
he  has  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  an  administrator  or  much  force  of  character. 
He  is  perhaps  the  very  dullest  speaker  holding  a  marked  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is  fluent,  not  as  Gladstone  and  a  river  are  fluent,  but  as  the  sand 
ki  an  hour-gl^ss  is  fluent.  That  sand  itself  is  not  more  dull,  colorless,  monoto- 
nous, and  dry,  than  is  the  eloquence  of  the  War  Minister.  Mr.  Cardwell  is  not 
always  fortunate  in  his  military  prophecies.  On  the  memorable  night  in  last 
July  when  the  news  reached  London  that  France  had  declared  war  against 
Prussia,  Mr.  Cardwell  affirmed  that  that  meant  the  occupation  of  Berlin  by  the 
French  within  a  month.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
War  Minister's  unlucky  prediction,  that  an  English  military  commission  sent  to 
examine  the  two  systems  had  shortly  before  reported  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
French  army  organization  and  dead  against  that  of  Prussia. 

The  English  Government,  wisely,  I  think,  decline  to  attempt  the  introduction 
of  any  measure  for  general  and  compulsory  service,  except  as  a  last  resource  in 
desperate  exigencies.  The  England  of  the  future  is  not  likely,  I  trust,  to  em- 
broil herself  much  in  Continental  quarrels ;  and  she  may  be  quite  expected  to 
hold  her  own  in  the  improbable  event  of  any  of  her  neighbors  attempting  to  in- 
vade her.  For  myself,  I  can  recollect  no  instanre  recorded  by  history  of  any 
foreign  war  wherein  England  took  part,  from  which  good  temper,  discretion, 
judgment,  and  justice  would  not  alike  have  counselled  her  to  hold  aloof. 

Such  then  are  in  substance  the  changes  which  are  proposed  for  the  recon- 
stractk>n  of  the  English  army.    The  one  grand  reform  or  revolution  is  the  aboli- 
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,  of  the  purchase  system.  This  chang;e  will  inevitably  convert  the  army  into 
Tactical  and  regular  profession,  to  which  all  classes  will  look  as  a  possible 
xis  of  providing  for  some  of  their  children.  It  will  have  one  advantage  over 
bar,  that  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  officers  will  not  necessarily  involve 
preliminary  payment  of  any  sum  of  money,  however  small.  The  profession 
cease  to  be  ornamental  and  aristocratic.  It  will  no  longer  9onstitute  one 
le  great  props,  one  of  the  grand  privileges,  of  the  system  of  aristocracy.  Its 
ganization  will  be  another  and  a  bold  step  toward  the  establishment  of  that 
ciple  of  equality  which  is  of  late  years  beginning  to  exercise  so  powerful  a 
ination  over  the  popular  mind  of  England.  Caste  had  in  Great  Britain  no 
I  illustration  and  no  such  bulwark  as  the  army  system  presented.  I  should 
low  to  undertake  to  limit  the  possible  depth  and  extent  of  the  influence 
:h  the  impulse  given  by  this  reform  may  exercise  over  the  political  condi- 
of  England.  I  can  hardly  realize  to  myself  by  any  effort  of  imagination  the 
:t  which  such  a  change  will  work  in  what  is  called  society  in  England,  and  ir 
literature,  especially  the  romantic  and  satirical  literature,  of  the  country.  An 
;hen  no  longer  to  have  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  Sir  Derby  Oaks,  and  "  Cap- 
Gandaw  of  the  Pinks  "  ?  Was  Black-Bottle  Cardigan  really  the  last  of  s 
?  Will  people  a  generation  hence  fail  to  understand  what  was  meant  b} 
intimation  that  "  the  Tenth  don't  dance  "  ?  Is  Guy  Livingstone  to  be- 
e  as  utter  a  tradition  and  myth  as  Guy  of  Warwick  ?  Is  the  English  mill- 
officer  to  be  henceforward  simply  a  hard-working,  well-qualified  public 
ant,  who  obtains  his  place  in  open  competition  by  virtue  of  his  merits ; 
ireciate  the  full  meaning  of  the  change  who  can,  it  is  too  much  for  me  ;  ] 
only  wonder,  admire,  and  hope.  But  it  is  surely  not  possible  that  the  Duke 
Cambridge,  cousin  of  the  Queen,  can  continue  to  preside  over  a  service 
rein  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker  have  as  good  s 
ice  of  obtaining  commissions  for  their  sons  as  the  marquis  or  the  earl  oi 
great  millionaire.  Only  think  of  the  flood  of  light  which  will  be  poured  ii 
1  all  the  details  of  the  military  organization,  when  once  it  becomes  the  direc 
rest  of  each  of  us  to  see  that  the  profession  is  properly  managed  in  whicl 
>wn  son,  however  poor  in  purse  and  humble  in  rank,  has  a  chance  of  ob 
ing  a  commission  !  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  and  has  an  hones 
ed  and  contempt  for  the  coarse  and  noisy  interference  of  public  and  unpro 
ional  criticism  where  the  business  of  the  sacred  Horse  Guards  is  concerned 
e,  when  goaded  on  to  sheer  desperation  by  comments  in  the  papers,  his  Roya 
hness  actually  wrote  or  dictated  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  *' Times,' 
ed  with  the  monosyllabic  grandeur  of  his  name  *'  George,"  we  all  held  up  th< 
ii  and  eyes  of  wonder  that  such  things  had  come  to  pass,  that  royal  prince: 
lescended  to  write  to  newspapers,  and  yet  the  world  rolled  on.  I  cannoi 
k  the  Duke  will  abide  the  awful  changes  that  are  coming.  He  will  proba 
pass  into  the  twilight  and  repose  of  some  dignified  office,  where  blundering 
no  occupation  and  obstinacy  can  do  no  harm.  Everything  considered,  ] 
k  we  may  say  of  him  that  he  might  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  than  he  was 
own  impression  is  that  he  is  rather  better  than  his  reputation.  If  the  popula 
e  of  England  were  to  ask  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare's  **  Lucio,"  '*  An( 
the  Duke  a  fleshmonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported  him  t< 
"  I  might  answer,  in  the  language  of  the  pretended  friar,  "You  mus 
ige  persons  with  me  ere  you  make  that  my  report  You  indeed  spoke  so  oi 
and  much  more,  much  worse." 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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er  in  a  disconsolate,  bachelor  way,  and  in  our 
K)m,  or  "  other  room,"  as  it  is  generally  called, 
iiscoss  the  incidents  of  our  rather  uneventful 

;reat  event  in  his  life — his  twenty  or  thirty  days' 
and  he  is  determined  that  I  shall  not  forget  how 
e  throughout  the  war. 

olisted  for  the  emergency ;  the  grand  heroic  air 
me  had  come  for  him  to  go ;  his  elaborate  prep- 
well  to  the  few  of  us  who  could  not  or  did  not 
a  veteran  of  many  years,  torn,  dirty,  hungry,  and 
iness  of  having  served  his  country  in  the  hour 

hich  have  since  elapsed  he  has  been  constantly 

iminds  him  of  a  poorer  one  in  '63,  and  a  good 
etter ;  while  sun  and  rain,  rest  and  £atigue,  alike 
ra  of  his  life. 

said  it  seemed  too  rainy  to  go  out  again,  I  was. 
nothing  to  rain  which  he  had  gone  through,  nor 
)llowed. 

i  very  for,  however,  when  there  was'  a  knock  at 
ler,  who  has  a  room  on  the  floor  above  us,  and 
and  down  stairs. 

nrho  generally  plays  the  part  of  audience  in  our 
ionally  breaking  out  in  a  loquaciousness  which 
nuch  as  his  hearers, 
i  "  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,''  and  took  his 

wn.    "  How  do  you  flourish  ?  " 

of  his  favorite  stories  of  hardship  in  the  militia 

d  Turner ;  "  V\\  be  delighted  to  hear." 
rown.    "You  fellows  who  really  saw  active  ser- 
ights  and  marches,  won't  talk  about  them  ;  and  • 
!  to  talk  enough  for  both,  if  for  nothing  else,  to 
1  from  forgetting  that  there  was  a  war ;  but  then 
t  when  you're  around.     I  never  heard  you  tell ' 
^ould.    Tell  us  about  some  battle  or  other." 
do  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  tell  us  ^ 
t>ravest  thing  you  ever  did,  or  of  anything  that* 

"  that  one  often  thinks  of  battles  in  which  he 
—at  least  not  of  any  that  a  moderately  modest 
stantlyto  a  man's  mind  comes  unbidden  the 
which  were  remarkable  only  for  their  sapreme 
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discomfort,  when  there  was  no  special  gallantry,  and  possibly  no  very  hard  work 
but  when  he  felt  the  peculiar  sense  of  loneliness  and  horror  such  as  only  a  sol 
dier  can  feel. 

**  Such  were  some  of  the  days  and  nights  in  the  Wilderness  and  arounc 
Spottsylvania ;  and  particularly  I  remember  the  night  of  the  1 2th  of  March. 
1864,  when  our  division  made  the  first  of  its  many  movements  to  the  left. 

"  I  often  think  of  that  night.  I  was  especially  reminded  of  it  this  evening 
as  I  walked  up  in  the  rain  ;  and  if  you  care  to  hear,  I  will  try  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  it" 

Of  course  we  urged  him  to  go  on ;  and,  settling  himself  in  his  chair,  Turnei 
began : 

"  The  whole  army  had  had  a  hard  week  of  it,  and  our  brigade  was  in  some 
respects  worse  off  than  most. 

"  From  the  sth,  when  we  arrived  at  AUsop's  Orchard, 
preceding  division  from  annihilation,  there  had  been  a  C( 

"  We  had  been  almost  constantly  under  fire  of  one  i 
on  many  of  the  days  made  at  least  two  charges.  Time 
vanced — sometinies  to  a  real  attack,  sometimes  for  a  fei 
made  little  difference;  the  fighting  was  equally  stubb 
great,  the  results  equally  unhappy. 

"In  these  hopeless  attacks  we  had  lost  many  of  the  best  men  of  th 
Here  fell  my  one  friend — the  only  man  in  the  command  whom  I  had  1 
fore  the  war — ^gallantly  leading  his  men  ;  and  immediately  after  our  h 
eral  was  shot  To  the  hospital  with  the  wounded  general,  and  to  the  !^ 
his  dead  body  went  the  other  aide,  and  I  only  remained ;  the  others  of 
staff  had  all  been  either  wounded  or  captured  in  the  Wilderness. 

"  Every  one  in  the  brigade  had  lost  a  comrade,  while  all  had  lost  their  com- 
mander ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  we  looked  on  the  place  as  a  slaughter-pen,  01 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  after  a  more  than  usually  sanguinary  morning, 
we  hailed  with  joy  the  order  to  withdraw  from  the  works  and  to  mass  in  rear  of 
the  lines^ — to  rest,  we  thought 

"  The  regiments  were  not  all  disposed  when  the  general  of  division  rode  by 
and  called  to  our  new  brigadier  to  follow  the  division  flag,  *  and  be  quick  about 
it*  So  we  moved  off,  leaving  a  New  York  regiment  on  the  skirmish  line,  to  be 
replaced  by  one  from  the  brigade  which  had  taken  our  place  in  the  works,  and 
to  follow  as  best  it  could. 

"  We  had  been  under  arms  since  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  men 
were  tired,  wet,  and  hungry ;  but  although  many,  I  do  not  doubt,  swore  and 
growled  inwardly,  there  was  only  apparent  the  greatest  alacrity.  I  remember 
wondering  if  they  all  thought  with  me  that  any  place  must  be  better  than  that 
which  we  left 

"Getting  in  rear  of  the  lines,  we  moved  rapidly  to  the  left,  past  the  scene  of 
General  Sedgwick's  death,  through  and  over  earthworks  only  recently  abandoned  ; 
through  a  dense  wood,  where  the  trees  were  riddled  with  shot  and  the  ground 
strewn  with  ddbrisj  down  a  steep  ploughed  hillside ;  through  a  bog,  where 
we  floundered  saddle  and  waist  deep ;  over  a  turbulent,  swollen  creek,  and  so  on, 
down  a  country  road,  along  a  hill-crest  covered  with  batteries  of  Parrott  guns, 
and  out  to  the  front,  over  the  battle-field  of  the  morning,  the  enemy  opening  on 
our  poor  straggling  column  as  it  wound  its  way  to  the  front  over  the  dead  and 
among  the  broken  and  scattered  arms. 

"  A  half-mile  march  brought  us  to  a  hollow  basin  where  we  were  sheltered  from 
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the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  column  halting,  the  men  flung  themselves  down  in  the 
mud  fairly  worn  out. 

"  Here  ensued  a  conference  between  several  general  officers  and  one  of  the 
colonels  of  our  brigade,  which  I  understood  had  reference  to  storming  some 
position  with  the  troops  of  our  brigade,  which  the  generals  seemed  to  look  upon  as 
fresh.  An  orderly,  as  he  handed  me  some  coffee,  said  in  a  despairing  tone, 
'  They'd  better  put  us  in,  and  finish  us  up.'  I  told  him  to  be  quiet,  but  possibly 
thought  as  he  did  about  it. 

"  The  brigadier,  calling  me  from  my  coffee,  sent  me  back  to  bring  up  the  regi- 
ment which  we  had  left  behind,  as  we  might  need  all  our  force. 

"  As  I  rode  back,  I  before  long  met  any  number  of  men  of  the  regiment  who 
by  short  cuts  had  nearly  reached  the  brigade,  and  they  all  agreed  in  saying  that 
the  regiment  was  just  behind  them.  But  I  was  much  less  fortunate  than  its 
stragglers,  and  I  had  ridden  almost  back  to  the  spot  we  had  left  in  the  morning, 
and  had  feirly  given  up  when  I  got  track  of  it,  and  after  a  little  found  it  wander- 
ing off  after  a  division  of  another  corps.  So  it  was  well  into  the  night,  and  the 
rain,  which  had  held  up  since  morning,  had  recommenced  when  I  reported  them 
to  the  brigadier. 

"  He  pointed  out  two  of  his  regiments,  and  said  the  others — I  think  we  had 
seven  in  all  at  that  time — had  gone  out  ^o  the  enemy's  works,  which  they  were 
holding.  The  regiment  which  I  had  just  brought  up  might  rest  for  the  present 
"  Here  an  officer  from  the  front  arrived  and  reported  the  men  out  of  ammunir 
tion.  The  brigadier  said,  'Lieutenant,  I've  sent  word  to  division  headquar- 
ters again  and  again  that  my  men  would  soon  be  out  of  ammunition,  and  I  told 
the  general  when  he  was  down  here  that  he  must  help  us,  and  I  don't  know 
what  else  I  can  do.  However,  Captain,'  turning  to  me,  'you'd  better  go  and  see 
if  you  can't  find  some  cartridges.' 

"  So  taking  a  squad  of  men,  and  leaving  my  poor  jaded  mare  to  rest,  I  started 
on  foot  to  hunt  up  an  ammunition  train.  That  of  our  division  had  not  been 
seen  for  several  days,  and  at  division  headquarters  they  did  not  know  where  it  or 
any  other  was  ;  and  I  could  get  so  little  information  from  either  general  or  staff, 
that  I  was  turning  away  when  a  voice  under  a  blanket  said,  '  Captain  !  I  saw  a 
lot  of  wagons  down  by  General  Hancock's  headquarters  before  dark.' 

"  In  answer  to  my  question  of  *  Where's  that  ? '  the  owner  of  the  voice  pointed 
uncertainly  into,  the  darkness,  and  I  as  uncertainly  started  to  follow  his  guidance. 
We  tramped  on  through  rain  and  mud,  through  hospitals  and  headquarters  with- 
out number,  found  any  number  of  ammunition  wagons  which  had  been  emptied, 
and  after  making  a  pretty  large  circuit  came  across  a  sergeant  who  had  some  of 
calibre  .577,  but  who  had  conscientious  scruples  against  letting  it  go  out  of  his 
own  division. 

''  I  partly  persuaded  him,  and  partly  took  possession  of  all  I  could  find,  and 
giving  him  a  slip  receipt  we  made  our  way  back  to  headquarters.  The  two  regi- 
ments which  I  had  left  there  some  time  before  had  gone  out  to  the  works,  and 

the New  York  was  to  follow  as  soon  as' the  ammunition  had  been  distributed. 

The  men  were  all  asleep,  as  it  was  the  first  chance  many  of  them  had  had  for  nearly 
two  days,  and  we  had  no  little  difficulty  in  arousing  them.  While  the  cartridges 
were  being  handed  around,  a  forlorn  emaciated  man,  bowed  almost  ddlible  with 
pain,  came  up  to  the  regimental  commander  and  begged  to  be  excused  from 
going  out ;  he  had  had  a  double  share  of  skirmish  duty,  he  said,  and  had  had 
diarrhoea  for  a  week.  He  had  hardly  finished  the  recital  of  his  woes  when  I 
heard  the  sing  of  a  stray  bullet  past  my  ear,  and  the  sick  man  with  a  hopeless 
•hriek  fell  at  our  feet,  dead.    Excused.  ^gi^i^^^  ,y  ^ v/Oglc 
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"Presently  the  regiment  started  out,  led  by  the  liei 
with  whom  I  went  to  learn  the  way,  and  to  inspect  the 

'*  We  wound  about  through  hollows  and  along  a  sur 
were  protect^ed  from  the  straggling  fire  of  the  enemy, ; 
of  the  musketry  we  reached  the  *  angle.' 

**  General  Hancock  had  in  the  morning  driven  the  en 
he  occupied,  and  forced  him  back  to  an  inner  line  of 
our  troops  carried ;  but  at '  the  angle '  they  had  not  be< 
they  reached  and  held  one  side  of  the  embankment  ( 
one  from  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  the  instructions  were  t< 
during  the  night,  to  prevent  the  enemy  attempting  e 
works,  or  to  repossess  them  in  force,  and  to  hinder  th 
trenches  getting  themselves  or  the  three  or  four  caissoi 

'^  It  was  a  gloomy  enough  place.  Our  men  lay  clos< 
the  embankment,  and  rose  occasionally  to  fire  over.  It  1 
only  distinguish  the  black  mass  of  men  and  the  line  of 
outlines  of  the  trees  beyond.  None  of  the  enemy  were 
sional  blaze  from  their  rifles  showed  that  they  were  v 
which  flew  past  us  generally  over  our  heads,  went  scud 
the  troops  resting  in  the  rear.  When  two  or  three  p 
once,  the  glare  lightened  the  place  for  a  moment,  and  1 
the  discomforts  which  in  the  darkness  were  so  apparen 

"  I  looked  up  and  down  the  line  and  tried  to  form  s< 
and  to  distinguish  the  several  regiments  in  the  dark 
Eighty-fourth  New  York,  I  crawled  up  among  the  men,  a 
to  the  top  log  of  the  parapet,  I  could  see  against  the  sk) 
caissons,  the  others  being  lost  in  the  darkness  except 
lightened  the  background. 

"  While  the  lieutenant  who  had  guided  us  out  was  ] 
troops  into  a  vacant  space,  I  found  the  colonel  who  had 
a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  I  saw  him  standing  behind  the 
firmly  planted  in  the  slippery  soil,  his  hands  resting  on  I 
him,  his  head  strained  forward  and  his  eyes  peering  into 
pression  of  intense  eagerness  and  anxiety,  as  though  dete 
the  enemy  was,  and  what  he  contemplated.  I  have  know 
gaze,  tell  of  approaching  lines  or  see  movements  of  the 
become  apparent  to  others  for  some  moments,  though  t 
he  none.  I  stepped  up  to  his  side  and  waited  for  him 
tinned  to  look  until  it  was  all  dark  again,  and  then,  puttii 
ear,  he  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  *  Captain !  are  they  n 
We'll  soon  be  entirely  out  of  ammunition,  and  alreac 
using  what  they  can  get  from  the  dead.  One  regiment 
ball  with  wads.  That'll  keep  up  a  noise  as  long  as  it  las 
and  then,  if  the  rebels  intend  coming  over  as  they  sa 
The  men  are  perfectly  worn  out,  and  unless  we  keep  t1 
sleep.  They  certainly  ought  to  relieve  us ;  but  if  they 
sake  send  us  ammunition.' 

'<  *  Send  us  ammunition,'  echoed  the  other  regimenta 

**  I  told  them  that  we  had  brought  every  cartridg( 

brigadier  had  again-  and  again  applied  for  reinforceme 

and  that  the  general  of  division  had  replied  that  he  ki 

we  must  be  patient  ^  t 
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"  I  wanted  to  stay  with  them,  for  though  I  knew  I  could  really  be  of  no  use, 
lere  is  a  satisfaction  in  sharing  misery  which  you  cannot  alleviate,  and  I  felt 
ow  hopeless  another  appeal  would  be ;  but  I  consented  to  go  back  and  to  make 
ne  more  effort  for  relief  of  some  sort 

"  I  had  carefully  noted  the  three  cedars  and  one  pine  tree  by  which  the 
rigadier  had  made  headquarters,  and  had,  I  thought,  faithfully  observed  the 
irection  as  we  came  out,  and  so  determined  to  abandon  the  sheltered  but  cir- 
litous  route  by  which  we  had  reached  the  works,  and  to  make  a  straight  line  to 
le  rear.  I  struck  back  into  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  had  gone  some  distance 
efore  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  not  quite  right  I  repeatedly  stopped  to 
(amine  the  ground,  as  I  first  descended  a  hill  and  then  walked  through  a 
leadow  ;  and  as  each  time  I  waited  to  see  the  light  at  the  works,  it  was  behind 
le,  I  felt  assured  ;  but  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hillock  from  which  I  had  ex- 
ected  to  see  headquarters,  I  concluded  that  I  was  astray.  The  sky  was  dark 
id  heavy ;  the  rain  fell  in  fine  cutting  drops,  which  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind 
hirled  into  my  face  and  fairly  blinded  me  when  I  attempted  to  look  where  I 
lought  the  road  should  be.  The  wind  moaned  and  sighed  annong  the  cedat 
\d  thorn  bushes,  which  swayed  to  and  fro  with  melancholy  measure,  as  though 
i  lamentation  for  the  dead  that  lay  under  and  around  them,  and  bore  to  my  eat 
any  indistinct  and  indefinite  sounds,  which  I  first  tried  to  define  and  then  to 
cate.  I  could  hear  the  tramping  and  whinnying  of  horses  and  mules,  the  rat- 
ing of  chain  harness,  and  the  distant  rumble  of  moving  trains ;  but  where 
ley  were,  and  whether  ours  or  in  the  enemy's  country,  I  could  not  tell, 
everal  times  I  thought  I  heard  troops  moving,  but  the  sound  either  died 
Kray  or  the  dark  mass  I  took  for  men  proved,  on  approach,  to  be  a  group  of 
ushes.  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  had  gone  far  enough  to  bring  me  to  my  destina- 
on,  but  I  could  not  imagine  why  I  found  no  troops.  There  were  several  spots 
r  faint  light,  as  of  distant  camp  fires,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  far  away  they 
ere  or  which  might  be  at  division  headquarters.  I  could  see  occasional  flashes 
r  light  in  several  directions,  but  I  could  hear  no  musketry.  I  stooped  down  and 
rought  against  the  sky  one  after  another  the  trees  and  lines  of  hills,  and  tried 
i  vain  to  recall  them  ;  and  finally  taking  the  direction  of  the  wind  for  a  guide,  I 
m  down  the  side  of  the  hill  and  struck  up  a  ravine. 

"After  going  a  little  way  a  bullet  flew  past  me  from  behind,  and  I  felt  reas- 
iired.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  ;  and  while  at  one  step  I  mounted  up  on  a 
i  next  I  was  plunging  knee-deep  in  mud  and  water.  I  stumbled 
and  blankets  which  lay  around,  and  tripped  my  feet  in  dead 
straps.  I  sprang  over  a  turbid  pool  to  what  teemed  solid  earth, 
IS  I  felt  under  me  the  yielding  body  of  a  man.  As  I  plodded  on 
uish  the  Confederate  and  Union  dead  lying,  some  with  faces 
some  curled  in  heaps  upon  the  ground.  Occasionally  there 
>f  me  to  be  moving  forms,  but  as  I  came  up  to  them  they  van- 
[  found  only  a  cedar  bush  which  gritted  its  branches  together  in 
nd  bushes  or  logs  I  found  wounded  men  who  were  trying  to  keep 
!,  and  each  of  whom  asked  me  whether  it  would  not  soon  be  day. 
I  caught  again  the  red  glare  at  the  works,  which  leered  at  me 
Ckness.  I  took  a  turn  to  the  left  and  seemed  to  strike  a  path 
ed  by  me,  men  going  to  the  front  or  straggling  to  the  rear ;  now 
d  the  singing  of  a  musket  ball,  spending  itself  as  it  passed  me, 
en  the  moan  of  a  straggler  who  had  been  hit 
low  how  long  I  wandered  thus.  Several  times  I  changed  the  di- 
alk  and  started  out  with  fresh  confidence,  each  time  to  find  my-  t 
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self  no  more  successful  than  before,  and  occasionally  discovering  that  I  \ 
walking  toward  the  front. 

'IThus  I  was  blindly  wandering  on,  hopeless  of  discovering  my  way,  whei 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  command  '  HdU,*  given  in  a  hoarse  foreign  voi 
by  a  dark  object  on  the  ground,  which,  as  I  approached,  straightened  out  ii 
the  figure  of  a  man.  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  had  I  learned  tha 
was  outside  the  skirmish  line,  as  I  used  to  have  a  peculiar  luck  that  way,  a 
was  relieved  when  I  learned  that  the  sentry  belonged  to  a  provost  guard,  a 
had  been  posted  there  before  dark  to  keep  men  from  skulking  to  the  rear.  ] 
was  an  outlandish  foreigner,  and  I  could  get  nothing  from  him  regarding  1 
regiment  or  division,  or  where  the  nearest  troops  were ;  he  only  knew  that 
had  been  there  since  before  dark.  I  asked,  *  Where's  the  next  post  of  yc 
guard  ?  *  and  he  pointed  to  an  indistinct  form  some  distance  off,  and  toward  tl 
I  walked,  hoping  to  find  an  American,  or  at  least  an  intelligent  being,  who  coi 
tell  me  something. 

'*  But  on  reaching  the  figure  I  found,  sitting  on  a  bank,  propped  against  a  hedj 
his  musket  lying  across  bis  knees,  a  soldier  perfectly  dead.  I  could  find 
mark  of  bullet  and  no  stain  of  blood,  but  his  flesh  was  cold  and  had  the  clami 
dead  feeling  which  I  had  learned  so  easily  to  i^ecognize.  He  sat  with  his  ar 
banging  down,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  the  heavy  rain  was  beating  down 
bis  calm  young  face. 

"  Was  there  to  be  no  end  to  my  wanderings  in  the  dark  ?  And  were  all  m 
dumb  and  dead  to  me  ? 

Yet  half  I  seemed  to  recognize  some  trick 
Of  mischief  happened  to  me.    God  knows  where- 
in a  bad  dream  perhaps.    Here  ended  then 
Progress  this  way. 

"  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts.  The  sounds  which  befon 
seemed  to  recognize  were  only  now  the  sighs  of  the  Valley  of  Death.  T 
forms  around  me  rose.  The  trees,  the  flitting  shadows,  the  scattered  arms,  t 
silent  dead  sailed  by  in  gloomy  procession,  and  taunted  me  as  they  mournfu 
danced  in  time  to  the  sighing  branches.  The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  very  eai 
itself  seemed  all  unearthly  now,  and  nothing  real  but  my  own  aching  head. 

**  Slowly  the  procession  of  dead  things  floated  down,  slowly  the  sad  sounds  I 
came  only  the  low  sighings  of  the  wind ;  and  as  the  rain  lulled  I  arose,  and  as 
did  so  caught  sight  of  a  tree  I  recognized  as  having  passed  in  the  «afterno( 
Thankfully  I  put  myself  upon  the  road,  and  as  I  now  knew  where  I  was,  the  d 
tance  to  headquarters  seemed  interminable.  I  started  and  ran  along  the  sli 
pery  path,  and  as  the  first  faint  blue  streaks  of  light  began  to  brighten  the  ho 
zon,  I  saw  the  patient  horses  standing,  and  found  the  brigadier. 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  if  he  had  heard  from  the  front  lately,  and  to  offer  some  e 
planation  of  my  absence ;  but  he  broke  out  with  <  Hello,  Captain !  I  thoug 
you'd  gone  up!  Pve  just  managed  to  get  some  regiments  to  relieve  oui 
Smith's  gone  out  with  them,  and  when  our  men  come  in  you  see  if  you  can  g 
them  together  and  mass  them  up  as  close  as  you  can.'  He  gave  a  sigh  of  reli< 
which  I  heartily  echoed,  and  curled  himself  down  beside  his  tree. 

*'  How  I  lost  my  way  and  where  I  wandered  is  quite  as  inexplicable  to  me  nc 
as  then.  I  had  often  missed  my  way  for  a  time  in  going  about  at  night  in  t! 
woods  or  over  fields,  but  I  never  felt  so  strongly  the  sense  of  loneliness  and  he 
rid  helplessness  as  I  did  when  every  direction  seemed  the  wrong  one,  as  I  slo< 
in  the  dark  shivering  with  cold,  with  the  uncommunicative  dead  around  me. 
is  not  a  noble  or  heroic  feeling,  but  it  is  one  which  all  soldiers  have  at  one  tii 
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the  least  like  home  experiences,  I  have  tried  to  tell 
Dg's  sight  was  more  sickening,  but  it  did  not  make 
on  me."  .  .  .  .      •    .  . 

into  the  gray  ashes  in  the  grate  for  some  time,  when 
And  how  about  next  morning  ?  ** 
\rter  the  regiments  had  all  come  in  and  had  with  a 
got  into  shape,  I  came  back  and  lay  down  in  the 
jn  was  several  hours  high  and  the  rain  of  the  night 
the  men  and  horses.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  scene 
vhatever  it  was,  and  asked  permission  to  ride  out. 
:  daylight,  and  the  sun  showed  very  few  live  Confede- 
were  plenty  of  dead  ones.  The  enemy's  works  were 
de  with  much  care — the  inside  built  up  with  logs,  over 
'ior  ditch  was  thrown.    They  had  also  been  ditched  in 

enabled  our  men  to  come  close  up  to  them,  where, 
were  as  well  protected  as  those  on  the  other  side. 
it  there  were  heavy  traverses  which  had  been  made 
itch  behind  the  work  was  literally  filled  with  dead, 
led  in  it  was  crimson  red.  In  front  the  ground  was 
n  the  crest  of  the  parapet  lay  the  bravest,  who  had 
)dies,  lying  directly  in  the  line  of  both  fires,  were 
.  There  was  one  poor  fellow  the  back  of  whose  head 
perforated  like  sponge,  and  flesh  and  clothing  were 
and  blue  mass,  but  whose  face,  when  we  turned  it  up 
s  buried,  looked  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  if  asleep. 
Hen  thick ;  those  first  in  the  ditch  had  fallen,  and  on 
fire,  to  be  likewise  killed,  and  they  lay  twisted  and 
ear  was  covered  with  those  who  had  tried  to  escape, 
n  hands  and  knees  had  been  shot,. and  had  fallen  on 
tump  and  stock  were  the  corpses  of  some  who  had 

and  in  one  place  behind  a  traverse  a  man  had  used 
f  but  as  he  had  risen  to  fire  had  been  shot,  and  had 
L  third  who  had  fallen  dead  over  the  two. 
iy  and  was  just  climbing  over  the  works  on  my  return 
mg  Confederate,  who  lay  in  blood-stained  water,  with 
)on  a  dead  man  and  with  two  others  across  his  legs, 
lazed,  though  there  seemed  a  slight  animation  in 
imily  as  I  looked  at  him,  while  he  made  a  slight 
ch  was  disengaged.  I  could  not  see  where  he  was 
t  he  was  conscious.  I  told  some  men  to  come  over 
lid  with  reluctance,  as  the  enemy  were  keeping  up  a 
the  new  line  to  which  they  had  withdrawn  during 
lad  extricated  him  an  orderly  came  for  me  fi-om  the 
e  was  moving  and  that  I  was  wanted  at  once ;  so  I 
:ommand.'' 

king  among  the  gray  coals  he  found  a  red  spot,  and' 
nd  saying  "  Good-night,"  left  the  room, 
the  entry  and  listened  to  him  going  up  stairs  ;  and 
)or  of  his  room  behind  him  Brown  said,  "  1  believe^ 
n't  sec  a  battle." 
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By  Mrs.  Edwards,  Author  of  "Susan  Fielding,"  "Archie  Lovell,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

lADY  ROSE  GOLIGHTLY. 

JUST  at  this  juncture  Rawdon  Crosbie 
makes  his  appearance  on  the  scene. 
He  joins  Emma  at  once ;  meekly  receives 
his  scolding  for  being  late ;  then,  with  the 
best  grace  he  can,  resigns  himself  to  the 
prospect  of  being  exhibited  as  an  engaged 
man  before  all  Emma's  little  Lidlington 
world  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

"You  look  very  nice  indeed,  my  dear 
Emmy,  now  that  you  are  not  lecturing." 
This  he  remarks  after  they  have  made  the 
round  of  the  gardens,  and  have  been  seen 
and  smiled  at  by  everybody.  "  I  never 
knew  you  wear  a  prettier  bonnet  or 
dress." 

Ever  since  he  met  Mrs.  Theobald  in  Spa, 
Rawdon  has  been  going  into  raptures  about 
the  becomingness  of  pale  blue  and  pink 
roses.  So,  to  please  her  lover,  Emma  has 
caused  this  combination  to  be  worked  into 
form  by  Miss  Fletcher;  not  in  common 
cheap  materials  like  Jane's,  but  in  richest 
silk,  laces,  and  furbelows,  and  with  the  result 
he  sees. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  me,  Rawdon; 
mamma  thought  so  much  blue  might  make 
me  look  loud.  Apropos  of  that — well,  no, 
apropos  of  nothing — but  who  do  you  think 
is  here,  and  not  in  mourning  ?  Mrs.  Pippin 
says  she  thinks  it  hardly  decent  Your  Spa 
friend,  Mrs.  Theobald  !  " 

The  telltale  blood  dyes  Rawdon's  brown 
face  up  to  the  temples  ;  otherwise  he  keeps 
himself  in  hand  well.  "  Mrs.  Theobald  ? 
What,  without  her  husband,  or  with  him?" 

"Oh,  they  are  both  here,  and  it  seems 
have  plenty  of  friends  already.  Lady  Rose 
is  quite  intimate  with  them ;  and  as  to  the 
officers  ! " 

There  is  no  need  for  Emma  to  finish  the 
-sentence.  Exactly  before  them,  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  about  a  dozen  yards,  stands  Jane, 
•still  close  beside  the  band  and  still  with  a 
1  ring  of  admirers  around  her :  Colonel 
Mauleverer,  little  Captain  Brabazon,  a  flut- 
tering train  of  subalterns,  all  eager  for  her 
smiles  !  She  is  looking  her  best  in  the  del- 
icate mauve  dress  (how  well  Rawdon  re- 
members her  showing  it  to  De  Lansac)  which 


Lady  Rose  called  that  extremely  brilli 
silk,  and  with  so  much  attention  and 
large  an  audience.  A  woman  who  has  b 
once  an  actress  at  heart  retains  her  actr 
instincts  to  the  last,  as  surely  as  a  won 
of  fashion  retains  hers.  With  Lady  Ri 
Golightly  alone  she  was  ill  at  ease,  awkw. 
as  a  school-girl.  With  half  a  dozen  n 
contending  for  her  favor,  and  half  a  hundi 
eyes  looking  on,  Jane  breathes  her  own 
mosphere,  laughs  her  own  laugh,  talks  1 
own  language,  is  herself  again. 

Rawdon  Crosbie  stops  short,  and  watd 
her  smiling  unconsdous  face  with  feelii 
of  most  unwarrantable  bitterness.  H 
utterly  the  Spa  ball  and  the  walk  home 
the  moonlight,  how  utterly  all  the  sweetnc 
the  romance  of  their  brief  acquaintai 
must  have  died  fron^  this  light-minded,  fie 
young  woman's  memory,  while  he 

"Come  away,  Emmal"  The  tone 
his  voice  actually  makes  Miss  Marsla 
jump.  "There's  nothing  in  worse  ta 
than  for  ladies  to  flock  round  a  regimer 
band  as  they  do  here.  I  detest  it 
women  only  knew,"  assuming  the  true  m 
ital  tone  already,  "  what  men  say  of  th< 
afterwards  I " 

He  marches  Emma  off  to  one  of  the  le 
frequented  walks  in  the  gardens,  where  tl 
come  across  Theobald  and  Lady  Ro< 
makes  her  affectionate  and  bitter  speed 
by  turns ;  rails  against  women,  against  m 
against  flower  shows,  and  military  ban 
and  the  fools  and  coquettes  who  listen 
them.  At  last,  abruptly,  in  connection  w 
nothing  that  has  gone  before,  inquires  if 
mother  and  Mrs.  Theobald  have  met  s 
recognized  each  other  ? 

"  We — ^we  did  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Th 
bald,"  answers  Emma  evasively.  "  1 
that  was  before  we  saw  any  one  speak 
them,  and  mamma  thought  it  as  wise  to  t: 
no  decisive  step  towards  renewing  the 
quaintance.     You  understand,  Rawdon  ? ' 

"  I  understand  nothing  unless  I  am  t 
it  plainly,"  answers  Rawdon.    "You  r 
Mrs.  Theobald  before  you  knew  Lady  R< 
Golightly  was  going  to  notice  them,  and 
her.    Is  that  it?" 

"  I  hope  I  know  too  well  what  is  due 
myself  to  cut  any  one.    There  were  ot] 
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people  passing  at  the  time,  and  neither 
mannna  nor  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theobald.    Simply  that." 

^  Did  ahe  see  you  ?" 

**  How  can  I  tell,  since  I  was  not  looking 
in  their  direction  ?  " 

After  this  the  levers  walk  back,  without 
the  interchange  of  many  more  sentiments, 
towards  the  point  whence  they  started. 
Mrs.  Crosbie  forms  one  of  a  knot  of  dowa- 
gers who  are  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the 
refreshment  tent,  at  this  hour  the  most  pop- 
ular tent  in  the  gardens.  And  here  Rawdon 
disburthens  himself  of  his  betrothed,  then 
rushes  ofi^  forgetting  all  his  anger  of  five 
minutes  ago,  to  search  for  Jane,  to  find  out 
whether  that  light-minded,  fickle  3roung 
woman  means  to  be  ofiended  with  Idm  or 
not! 

He  has  not  far  to  seek.  Mrs.  Theobald 
is  eating  a  strawberry  ice  just  outside  tiie 
tent,  ¥nth  Captain  Brabazon  holding  her 
parasol  and  evidently  making  all  the  run- 
ning he  can  during  the  absence  of  the 
Colonel  She  looks  round,  she  sees  Raw- 
don Crosbie  intently  watching  her,  and  a 
smile  and  flush  of  recognition  light  up  her 
face.  Two  seconds  more,  and  he  is  at  her 
side. 

"  You  see,  we  have  kept  our  word.  We 
■  have  really  taken  possession  of  our  Chalk- 
shire  estates,"  Jane  remarks  as  they  shake 
hands.  **  X  was  afraid  you  were  not  here 
when  I  saw  your  mamma  and  Miss  Mars- 
land  alone." 

She  is  not  offended  then.  Yet  some- 
thing in  her  demure  voice  as  she  says  these 
two  ominous  words  **  your  mamma,"  some- 
thing in  the  mocking  expression  of  her 
blue  eyes,  makes  Rawdon  Crosbie  hot  and 
cold  by  turns.  How  can  he  tell  what 
highly  dramatized  version  of  the  horrible 
Czartoriska  mistake  will  not  be  detailed  in 
another  minute  for  Captain  Brabazon's 
benefit  ?  He  makes  an  absurdly  stiff  little 
speech  welcoming  her  to  Chalkshire,  asks 
for  Mr.  Theobald,  for  Blossy. 

"Theobald  is  here,  or  was  here  five 
minutes  ago  ;  Blossy  is  at  home  at  Theo- 
balds. I  feel  an  inch  taller,  Mr.  Crosbie,  I 
can  tell  you,  when  I  speak  of  Theobalds  as 
home !  Think  what  it  is  for  us  vagrants 
to  possess  twenty-two  mildewed  rooms 
and  a  whole  legion  of  domestic  rats  of  our 
own." 

'^  Theobalds  is  a  Charming  old  country 
house,  I  am  told,*'  says  Captain  Brabazon. 
**  I  hope  you  will  let  me  ride  over  to  sec 


you  as  soon  as  you  are  settled,  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald?" 

**Corae  and  see  us  at  once,"  Jane  an- 
swers with  her  off-hand  heartiness.  **  We 
are  as  much  settled  as  we  are  ever  likely  to 
be  in  this  life.  The  Colonel  has  promised 
to  hreakhat  with  us  on  Sunday ;  you  had 
better  come  with  him.  Mr.  Crosbie,  }^<m 
can  find  your  way  to  Theobalds  without  be- 
ing asked,  I  hope?"  turning  to  young 
Rawdon  with  an  air  of  perfect  ^usiiliarity 
and  friendship  that  is  not  lost  upon  more 
than  one  of  the  bystanders. 

For  Rawdon  himself  he  <k>es  not  know 
how  to  take  her.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pointedly  amicable  than  the  manner  of  her 
reception  of  .him;  and  stfll,  in  her  voice,  in 
her  eyes,  there  hurks  that  same  demure, 
half-mocking  expression  which  troubled  him 
fipom  the  first  How  if  all  these  friendly 
words,  these  lavishly  sweet  smiles  accorded 
to  himself  should  cloak  some  scheme  of 
retaliation  upon  his  mother  and  Emma,  of 
which  he  is  to  be  the  unhappy  instrument ! 
Jane  seems  to  guess  his  thoughts.  "  Would 
you  mind  taking  me  for  a  walk  round  the 
gardens  ?  "  she  asks  him  in  a  little  pleading 
voice.  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  every- 
body is,  and  I  want  to  hear  all  that  you 
have  been  doing  since  I  saw  you.  Good- 
by  for  the  present.  Captain  Brabazon.  We 
shall  expect  you  on  Sunday,  mind.  Oh, 
my  parasol,  please."  And  then  away  she 
walks,  Rawdon  Crosbie,  with  feelings  of 
oddly-mixed  embarrassment  and  triumph, 
at  her  side. 

**  Ah,  let  us  wait  a  little,"  cries  Jane,  as 
the  band  just  at  this  minute  begins  to  play 
the  overture  to  «  William  Tell."  "Hack- 
neyed and  hurdy-gurdied  though  it  is,  X  am 
never  tired  of  that  poor  old  opera.  It  re- 
minds me  of  so  many  jolly  days." 

And  she  stops,  precisely  opposite  Emma 
Marsland,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  and  half  the  dow- 
agers of  the  neighborhood,  and  with  the 
most  innocent  fiice  imaginable,  and  keeping 
time  with  the  fingers  of  one  slim  hand  upon 
the  palm  of  the  other,  as  if  the  music  were 
the  only  thing  in  the  universe  of  which  she 
were  conscious,  listens. 

Rawdon  listens  too ;  does  not,  that  is  to 
say,  hear  a  solitary  note  that  is  played,  but 
is  sensible  of  a  murmur  of  subdued  feminine 
talk  in  which  his  own  name  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  feels,  althotfgh  he  never  once  looks 
in  their  direction,  that  the  eyes  of  Emma, 
pf  his  mother,  and  of  his  mother's  friends 
are  all  riveted  upon  his  hot  &ce.    For  four 
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five  mortal  minutes  Jane  keeps  him  at 
5  post  (strange  how  calloijs  the  kindest- 
parted  women  are  about  inflicting  this  sort 

torture  on  men  they  really  like) ;  then, 
ter  a  whisper  that  sends  the  hot  iron 
«per  and  deeper  into  Emma's  spirit,  moves 
ray,  followed  of  course  by  Rawdon,  among 
e  crowd. 

"The  overture  was  worth  stopping  for, 
r.  Crosbie,  was  it  not  ?  I  could  tell  by 
lur  face  how  you  enjoyed  it*' 
"  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  so  cruel, 
rs.  Theobald  ?  I  went  to  say  good-by  to 
»u  in  Spa,  and  you  had  gone  to  break^t 

the  woods — with  De  Lansac!  I  meet 
lu  again  in  Chalkshire,  and  the  only  way 
)u  can  amuse  yourself,  as  soon  as  you  can 
id  time  to  spare  me  a  word  at  all,  is  by 
ughing  at  me." 

**  But  laughing  at  people  is  my  way  of 
owing  how  well  I  like  them,"  responds 
ne.  *'  Surely  you  don't  want  to  be  treated 
ith  ceremony,  do  you  ?  " 
"Laugh  at  me  till  I  die,''  says  young 
iwdon  quickly.  "  X  shall  never  want  any 
her  treatment  at  your  hands." 
"  Heavens !  Are  you  going  to  be  senti- 
ental  ?  Give  me  notice  if  you  mean  to 
i  anything  so  dreadful ! " 

"  I  do  not,  indeed.  I  leave  sentimental 
eeches  to  the  De  I^ansacs  and  Colonel 
auleverers  of  the  world — the  kind  of 
en  you  prefer,  Mrs.  Theobald," 
"  Ah,  you've  been  watching  me,  have 
»u?  Now,  I  won't  allow  that,  Master 
awdon.  Children  of  your  age  should 
low  better  than  to  spy  the  actions  of  their 
ders." 

How  well  they  suit  each  other,  this  un- 
[ually  stationed  boy  and  girl  whom  fate, 
ith  her  accustomed  indifference  as  to  re- 
ilts,  persists  in  throwing  together  I  They 
roll  about  among  the  flower  stalls  in  the 
vel  sunlight ;  they  quarrel,  make  up,  jest, 
ugh,  are  happy.  It  might  be  Arcadia  to 
awdon  Crosbie  instead  of  the  Lidlington 
irsery  grounds.  Jane  tells  him  about 
eir  arrival  at  Theobalds  yesterday,  de- 
ribes  their  visit  in  the  dark  to  the  cellar, 
id  how  Theobald,  mistrustful  of  the  "  re- 
>ectable  country  girls"  hired  by  Miss 
harlotte,  would  cook  his  own  mutton- 
lops,  and  how  all  through  the  night  she 
^pt  fearing  that  the  rats  meant  to  carry 
lossy  away  bodily.  "The  only  excite- 
lent  I  can  look  forward  to  in  life  is  rat-catch- 
ig.  If  you  have  any  terriers,  bring  them 
irer  some  fine  morning,  please.    Oh,  and  I 


am  going  to  make  a  garden.  I  don't  know  a 
parsnip  from  a  ranunculus,  but  I'm  going 
to  make  a  garden  and  a  croquet  ground, 
somewhere  as  ^  as  possible  from  the 
house.  Will  you  come  and  help  me  ?  By 
the  by,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  she  runs  on, "  are  you 
always  on  leave  ?  I  don't  know  much  about 
military  matters,  but  I  thought  people  in  the 
army  were  generally  stationed  somewhere." 

Rawdon  explains  that  he  is  for  the  pres- 
est  serving  his  country  at  Woolwich,  but 
has  just  managed  to  get  another  week's 
leave  of  absence — he  does  not  add,  a  week 
predestined  to  driving  Emmy  about  in  his 
mother's  pony-carriage,  and  paying  morning 
calls  of  a  certain  prophetic  and  mournful 
character  to  Emmy's  friends. 

"  Well,  that  will  do  capitally  then,"  cries 
Jane.  "  I  suppose  one  can  make  a  garden 
in  a  week  ?  But  mind,  I  shall  want  you  for 
the  real  hard  work*  the  digging  and  turf* 
cutting  and  all  that" 

"  I'll  work  eight  hours  a  day,  with  spade 
and  pickaxe,  as  long  as  Mauleverer  and 
Brabazon  are  not  my  fellow-laborers,"  an- 
swers Rawdon,  trying  rather  unsuccessfully 
to  conceal  the  ridiculous  satis&ction  which 
the  proposal  causes  him. 

They  walk  completely  round  the  garden, 
naturally  meeting  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie's  acquaintance  as  they  walk,  and  just  as 
they  are  returning  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  band  are  overtaken  by  Theobald  and 
Lady  Rose  Golightly.  It  is  now  five 
o'clock,  and  Lady  Rose  is  on  her  way  to  her 
carriage.  She  has  grown  young  by  a  dozen 
years  during  the  last  half  hour ;  her  eyes 
sparkle;  a  bloom  that,  for  once,  owes 
nothing  to  art,  is  on  her  face.  She  is 
sweeter,  more  generously  condescending 
than  ever  in  her  demeanor  toward  Francis 
Theobald's  wife. 

"  I  have  been  asking  your  husband  if  you 
will  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald, and  he  refers  me  to  you.  Oh,  indeed, 
you  must  come.  I  want  so  much  to  show 
you  the  Folly,  the  ugliest  house  in  Eng- 
land, I  call  it,  and  we  shall  be  quite  a  small 
friendly  party.  Mr.  Crosbie,"  she  has  al- 
ready shaken  hands  with  Rawdon,  "  I  sup- 
pose one  mustn't  give  you  any  bachelor  in- 
vitations now?" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  says  Rawdon,  looking  inno- 
cent in  an  exactly  inverse  ratio  to  what  he 
feels.  Bachelor  invitations,  bachelor  parties, 
are  the  very  things  of  all  others  concerning 
which,  at  the  present  time.  Miss  Marsland 
holds  the  strongest  opimons. 
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"  Oh,  why  !  Your  own  conscience  may 
answer  that.  Luckily,"  goes  on  Lady  Rose, 
with  a  laugh,  **  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
other  people's  consciences.  I  find  my  own 
quite  as  much  as  I  can  manage.  And  so, 
as  you  know  no  just  cause  or  impediment,  I 
do  ask  you  if  you  will  dine  with  me  at 
eight  o'dock  to-morrow  ?  Bachelor  party, 
mind ! " 

Rawdon  accepts  unconditionally;  like 
Captain  Brabazon,  he  at  once  decides  that 
Mrs.  Theobald  will  hll  to  his  lot  at  din- 
ner ;  and  as  they  all  walk  slowly  together 
toward  the  gates.  Lady  Rose  takes  her 
tablets  from  her  pocket  and  writes  down 
the  names  of  her  newly-invited  guests. 

"  We  shall  be  a  very  nice  little  party,  I 
think.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theobald,  Colonel 
Mauleverer,  Captain  Brabazon,  Mr.  Raw- 
don Crosbie,  Loo  Childers — Loo  is  coming 
to  stay  with  me  to-morrow — ^and  myself. 
Two,  four,  seven ;  an  uneven  number,  but 
no  matter.    Saturday,  30th  of  June.    Mrs. 

and  Miss Why,  good  heavens,  what 

have  I  done  ! "  Lady  Rose  has  turned  back 
to  another  page  of  her  tablets,  and  looks 
up  with  eyes  full  of  genuine  horror.  **  *  Sat- 
urday, 30th  of  June  * — ^yes,  that's  to-mor- 
row— *Mrs.  and  Miss  Coventry  Brown, 
eight  o'clock  1 ' " 

"  You  have  asked  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown 
to  a  bachelor  party  ? "  exclaims  Rawdon. 
"Oh,  Lady  Rose,  this  is  fetal" 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  utterly  forgot 
her  existence  when  I  invited  every  one  else. 
I  can't  put  her  off  now." 

**  A  sudden  death  in  the  femily." 

**  And  be  cross-questioned  ne^  morning 
by  the  united  Brown  and  Pippin  families  as 
to  details.  *  When  did  he  die  ?  Why  did 
he  die  ?  What  depth  of  mourning  do  his 
relations  mean  to  wear  ? '  No,  no.  I  can- 
didly confess  I'm  much  too  great  a  coward 
to  run  any  risk  of  that  kind.  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown  is  the  Mrs.  Candour  of  this  neigh- 
borhood," Lmdy  Rose  explains,  turning  to 
Jane — "a  dragoness  of  virtue  and  scan- 
dal, under  whose  rule  we  all  of  us  live  in  fear 
and  trembling.  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  at  a 
convivial  little  bachelor  dinner!  when  I 
ought  to  have  asked  the  Archdeacon  and 
five  of  the  minor  clergy,  at  least,  to  meet 
her!" 

''Leave  us  out  till  another  day,"  sug- 
gests Theobald's  lazy  voice.  "  We  won't 
be  offended.  Anything  better  than  put- 
ting us  at  the  same  table  with  virtuous 
people." 

**Wcll,    rm    sure,    Theobald  I"   cries 


Jane,  the  indignation  flaming 'hot  over  all 
her  honest  face. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Theobald,  I  was  only 
jesting,"  interrupts  Lady  Rose,  with  ready 
tact  "  Mrs.  Brown  is — ^a  somewhat  heavy 
old  lady,  whom  I  have  contrived,  with  my 
usual  wisdom,  to  introduce  into  an  otherwise 
charming  little  party.  Nothing  remains  for 
us  all  but  to  bear  the  infliction  as  best  we 
can,  and  pray  that  she  may  at  least  leave 
early.    Now,  how  are  you  going  home  ?  " 

Jane  answers  that  they  are  going  home  as 
they  came,  on  foot  It  is  a  walk  of  about 
two  miles  across  the  fields  from  the  Lid- 
lington  flower  show  to  Theobalds. 

**  But  why  not  let  me  drive  you  ?  "  says 
Lady  Rose,  still  addressing  Jane,  not  Theo- 
bald. "  Take  me  out  of  my  way  ?  Not  a 
bit    I  pass  your  gates." 

Jane  upon  this,  reluctant  she  knows  not 
why,  says  "Yes,"  and  bids  good-by  to 
Rawdon  Crosbie. 

"  Till  to-morrow,"  adds  Lady  Rose,  nod- 
ding to  him  gayly,  as  she  seats  herself  be- 
side Mrs.  Theobald  in  the  carriage.  "  And 
mind,  I  shall  put  you  on  duty,  Mr.  Crosbie. 
I  shall  make  you  take — ^you  know  whom — 
to  dinner." 

And  then  away  dashes  Lady  Golightly's 
barouche,  with  its  high-stepping  grays  and 
powdered  footman,  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Theobald  inside. 

" '  Birds  of  a  feather,' "  remarks  Mrs.  Cov- 
entry Brown  in  a  whisper  to  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie, as  these  two  ladies  watch  the  scene 
breathless,  firom  afar.  "  *  Birds  of  a  feath- 
er.' Ah,  my  dear  friend,  we  all  know  what 
Lady  Rose  is  at  heart." 

But  Rawdon's  mother  is  silent  Dimly 
it  dawns  upon  her  that  the  vexed  question 
of  whether  Jane  shall  or  shall  not  be  noticed 
will  have  to  be  reviewed  from  a  higher 
standpoint  than  she  has  hitherto  taken. 

"  Ought  we  to  visit  her  !  It  is  a  matter 
purely  of  right  or  wrong."  These  were 
Mrs^Crosbie's  sentiments  a  fortnight  ago, 
in  Spa.  "  Will  it  be  good  taste  not  to  visit 
ANY  ONE  with  whom  Lady  Golightly  may 
choose  to  associate  ?  "  is  the  question  now. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DOMESTIC  AND  RETROSPECTIVE. 

"Theobald,"  says  Jane  abruptly,  "I 
should  like  to  be  told  the  meaning — ^you  hear 
me — the  meaning  of  Lady  Rose  Golightly's 
civility.  Taken  a  fancy  to  me  ?  Yes,  that's 
such  a  very  likely  thing  to  hap^)en.'     She 
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you  were  friends  rather  in  old  days? 

n*t  believe  it  was  rather.    I  believe  you 

Lady  Rose  were  once  a  g^eat  deal  more 

ich  other  than  I  know  anything  about, 

I  think  it  would  be  fairer — ^yes,  £adrer 

juster  to  me,  Theobald,  that  you  should 

so  at  once,  and  in  a  straightforward 
>> 

T.  and  Mrs.  Theobald  are  jogging  along 
I  hired  fly  through  the  up  and  down 
Ikshire  lanes  to  Lady  Rose's  dinner 
y — ^Jane  exceedingly  upright,  mindful 
iie  flowers  in  her  hair  and  of  her  fresh 
e  muslin  dress;  Mr.  Theobald,  laven- 
gloved  and  white-tied,  leaning  back, 
L  his  legs  upon  the  opposite  seat,  in  as 
fortable  a  position  as  his  wife's  aggres- 
frame  of  temper  and  the  jolting  of  the 
rill  permit 

Ves,''  goes  on  Jane,  as  her  husband  re- 
is  silent,  *'  I  am  sure  of  it  1  And  what 
tore,  I  shall  show  Lady  Rose  Golightly 

I  am  sure  of  it,  unless  you  take  the 
ble  to  contradict  me." 
And  suppose  I  can't  contradict  you, 
ly  ?  "  remarks  Theobald  with  perfect 
1-humor.  "  Suppose  Lady  Rosfe  and  I 
!  more  to  each  other  once  than  you 
?f  anything  about,  what  next  ?  " 
Oh,  if  you  tell  me  that,  I  have  done," 

Jane  coloring.  •*  I  have  nothing  to  do 
I  any  part  of  your  life  before  your  life 
nged  to  me.  It  is  extremely  flattering 
ourse,  if  I  had  only  the  sense  to  ap- 
iate  it,  that  I  should  have  been  the  rival 
:he  successor  of  the  Duke  of  Malta's 
jhter." 

The  rival  1  Jenny,  child,  would  you 
to  hear  exactly  how  much  Lady  Rose 
I  ever  had  to  say  to  each  other  ?  I  can 
you  in  three  words." 

is  a  maxim  of  Theobald's,  that  nothing 
les  curiosity,  eludes  pursuit,  and  gener- 

mystifies  the  human  intelligence  like 
b.  And  so,  by  sheer  force  of  habit,  and 
LOut  deliberate  intention  either  of  baf- 
f,  eluding,  or  m)rstifying  Jane,  he  tells  the 
li  now ;  or  as  near  the  truth  as  a  one- 
d  version  of  a  history  enacted  by  two 
;ons  can  ever  be  expected  to  arrive. 
We  were  both  rather  young" — I  don't 
w  how  it  happens,  but  Jane's  hand  is  in 
lobald's  during  the  whole  narration — 
>th  rather  young,  and  one,  I  can  answer  for 
xtraordinarily  fooHsh.  In  those  days,  Jen- 
[  was,  as  you  know,  an  officer  in  her  Ma- 
y's household  troops,  and  wore  moss-rose 
s  in  my  buttonhole,  and  spent  my  nights 
•alls  and  my  afternoons  in  the  park  and 


at  kettledrum  teas.  Oh,  you  may  look  in- 
credulous, but  'tis  true.  Kettledrumming 
was  just  coming  into  frtshion  when  I  was  a 
youngster ;  and  whatever  was  the  frishion, 
the  young  fool  Frauds  Theobald  did." 

•*  Even  to  foiling  in  love  with  Lady  Rose 
Golightly  ?  "  Interrupts  Jane. 

**  She  was  not  Lady  Rose  Golightly  then, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Mind,  I  only  say  I  don't  know ; 
perhaps  I  did.  I  imagined  so  at  the  time, 
and  that  comes  very  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,  doesn't  it?  You  see,  she  was  the 
prettiest  woman  in  London." 

**  One  wouldn't  think  so  now." 

"And  the  most  run  after.  A  duke's 
daughter,  too  ;  and  I  dare  say  I  was  snob 
enough— didn't  Carlyle  or  some  one  [Mr. 
Theobald  is  not  a  reader  of  books]  remark 
onoe  that  we  are  all  snobs  at  heart  ? — to  be 
influenced  by  that  Well,  I  used  to  meet 
her  everjrwherc  through  the  whole  of  one 
season,  and  she  would  always  give  me  her 
best  dances,  and  throw  over  earls  and  mar- 
quises by  the  dozen  for  me — ^fect,  Jenny,  I 
assure  you ;  and  then  at  last,  one  fine  night, 
just  about  seven  years  ago  it  must  have  been, 
my  eyes  were  opened  and  I  found  out — no 
very  startling  discovery,  you  will  say — ^that  I 
had  been  a  fool  I  Lady  Rose  Beaudesert  ¥ras 
engaged  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hollen- 
zoffenstein.  The  wedding  was  to  take  place 
in  the  third  week  of  July,  and  the  brides- 
maids were  to  wear  mauve  silk  dresses  with 
white  tunics,  and  dear  little  mauve  wreaths 
and  veils " 

"  Your  voice  shakes  as  you  talk  that  non- 
sense, Theobald." 

"  The  springs  of  this  vehicle  would  make 
anything  shake,  Jenny." 

**  Lady  Rose  had  jilted  you.  I  hate  her  ; 
no,  I  don't,  I  love  her  for  behaving  so  badly 
that  you  must  hate  her.  Tdl  me  that  you 
hate  that  woman,  Theobald  1 " 

"  No,  Jane,  I  can't  tell  you  that  Till  I 
saw  her  yesterday,  I  had  clean  forgotten 
there  was  such  a  person  as  Lady  Rose  in  ex- 
istence." 

"  And  at  the  thne  ? " 

"At  the  time — as  you  really  seem  de- 
termined to  have  the  story  in  frill — at  the 
time  I  went  one  fine  evening  to  a  ball  at 
the  Camerons',  the  Lucius  Camerons,  you 
know — no,  you  don't  know,  but  that's  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  story — X  went  to  a  ball  at 
the  Camerons',  and  was  told  by  all  my  best 
friends  before  I  got  half-way  up  the  stair- 
case, that  Lady  Rose  Beaudesert  was  en- 
gaged, and  I  had  better  go  and  offer  my 
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congratulations.  Yoa  see,  people  knew  we 
had  been  a  good  deal  together — I  had  ridden 
with  her  and  her  brother  only  that  morning 
in  the  park — and  were  naturally  amused  at 
the  situation.  Nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  position  of  a  jilted  man,  unless  perhaps 
It's  the  position  of  the  other  man  who  has 
cut  him  out  But  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  that  I  got  through  it  pretty  well. 
Lady  Rose  was  standing  at  the  further  end 
of  the  ball-room,  and  I  went  up  to  her  at 
once  and  said  a  few  things  as  nicely  as  I 
could  about  my  hopes  for  her  happiness. 
Her  mother,  the  good  old  dowager  duchess — 
peace  be  to  her  ashes  for  the  part  she  played 
toward  me  ! — ^was  on  one  side,  the  heredita- 
ry Prince  with  a  number  of  syllables  in  his 
name  on  the  other.  I  was  introduced  to 
him,  and  ks  bowed  extremely  graciously  and 
smiled.  I  bowed  and  smiled  extremely 
graciously  to  him.  And  then  I  had  one  last 
waits  with  Lady  Rose.  I  never  spoke  to 
her  again  from  that  night  till  yesterday. 
The  story  is  told." 

**  And  having  £dled  to  marry  so  high,  you 
married  so  low ! "  says  Jane,  half  moving 
away  her  hand.  **  Having  lost  the  Duke 
of  Malta's  daughter,  you  took — a  ballet 
girl  I" 

If  there  were  truth  in  the  taunt,  no  shadow 
of  change  on  Mr.  Theobald's  good-looking 
fsLxx  betrays  that  it  has  struck  home. 

"  There  was  never  any  question  of  my 
marrying  the  Duke  of  Malta's  daughter, 
Jenny.  I  never  thought  of  marrying  any 
one  until  j^tm  put  marriage  into  my  head. 
We  amused  each  other,  and  danced  with 
each  other,  for  a  whole  London  season. 
Then  Lady  Rose  got  engaged  to  her  Prince 
(by  the  way,  she  didn't  marry  him ;  I  wonder 
how  that  was  ?),  and  I  took  to  another  way 
of  life  altogether." 

*'  The  life  you  were  leading,  I  suppose^ 
when  you  came  across  me  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  Jenny.  How  all  this  talk  brings 
back  the  old  days !  How  plain  I  remem- 
ber you — I'll  get  made  justice  of  the  peace 
and  have  these  infernal  roads  levelled — ^how 
plain  I  remember  you  as  you  looked  that 
day  when  I  met  my  &te  at  the  Royal  1  I 
had  gone  vrith  Jade  Thornton  to  see  his 
burlesque  rehearsal ;  but  all  I  saw  was  you. 
You  wore  a  green  merino  frock  with  dams 
in  it,  Mrs.  Theobald.  You  had  shabby  pink 
roses  in  your  hat  And  I  stood,  in  vain  try- 
ing to  contain  my  feelings,  in  the  slips,  and 
fell  In  love  with  you  as  you  danced." 

A  blush  like  aa  April  sunrise  crosses 
Jane's  face.    Sweet,  trebly  sweet  frtun  their 
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rarity,  are  words  like  these  from  Theobald*! 
lips !  She  can  forgive — she  thinks  she  cai 
forgive — Lady  Rose  all  that  poor,  stunted 
artificial,  ball-room  flirtation  on  the  strengtl 
of  them  I  "  I  can  never  believe  you  fell  ii 
love  with  me  lookinjg  as  horrid  as  I  mus 
have  looked  that  day,"  and  her  hand  returm 
to  his.  "  When  I  was  dressed  I  wasn' 
ugly,  I  know;  but  the  prettiest  girl  tha 
ever  lived  couldn't  look  well  dancing  d(U 
tem€nts  in  a  green  merino  dress  and  a  shab 
by  hat" 

"Jenny,  did  I  or  did  I  not  come  and  speal 
to  you  the  moment  the  class  broke  up ! " 

"That  was  nothing.  Any  one  migh 
have  done  that  without  ^ling  in  love." 

•*  And  didn't  you  say  that  for  no  earthh 
consideration  would  you  allow  me  to  se< 
you  home;  and  then,  didn't  I  see  yoi 
home — it  rained,  too — all  the  way  to  Water 
loo  Road  ?  And  I  held  my  umbrella  ovei 
your  head,  and  got  wet  through  myselfl" 

"  And  then  how  soon  you  began  to  ge 
jealous,"  adds  Jane.  "Jealous  of  ok 
Adolph  Dido,  who  had  known  me  since  ] 
was  a  baby,*  because  he  called  me  'm] 
dear,'  as  if  every  one  in  a  theatre  didn't  cal 
every  one  else  *my  dear' ;  jealous  of  pooi 
little  Montague  Stokes  because  he  hap 
pened  to  be  my  lover  in  the  piece ;  jealous 
of  everybody.  You  have  quite  left  oflf  be 
ing  jealous,  Mr.  Theobald,  by  the  way." 

"Yes,  my  dear  Jane,"  says  Theobald 
and  he  draws  his  wife  to  his  side,  to  th< 
detriment  of  her  muslin  frills,  and  kisscj 
her.  "I  leave  thai;  branch  of  domesti< 
duty  to  you  now." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THS  CIGA&ETTS  OF  PEACEL 

Thb  house  in  ¥^ch  Lady  Rose  Go 
lightly  lives  was  built  by  the  good  olc 
Duke,  her  grand&ther,  while  he  was  stil 
Marquis  of  Fit^ermain.  It  goes  by  th( 
name  of  Beaudesert's  Folly,  and  its  archi 
tecture  bears  a  modest  resemblance  to  thai 
of  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  which  roya 
building  was  indeed  erected  by  the  gra 
dous  Prince  and  fnend  of  the  Beaudeser 
family  at  about  the  same  date  as  the  Folly 

"Mine  is  the  most  ridiculously  ugl] 
house  in  England,"  Lady  Rose  says  her 
selP— probably  with  justice.  And  still,  ev 
ery  received  canon  of  art,  of  taste,  pu 
aside,  Beaudesert's  Folly  is  not  without  \ 
certain  specious  attractiveness  of  its  own 
It  was  built  to  humor  the  whim  of  a  certaii 
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'Ycnch  lady,  in  whose  opinion  art  went 
or  little  indeed,  pleasure  for  everything; 
luilt,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  sojourn  of 
•^olly  during  six  or  eight  summer  weeks. 
Ind  it  at  least  fulfils  the  objects  of  its  exist- 
nce.  There  is  a  panelled  gewgaw  banquet- 
[ig  room,  all  white  and  gold,  and  blue  and 
rimson,  and  with  so  many  stained  **  Goth- 
: "  windows,  opening  to  the  ground,  that 
0  dine  there  is  the  next  thing  to  dining  in 
lie  open  air  itself  And  there  is  a  small 
mber  Chinese  drawing-room,  £ided  from 
;s  pristine  beauty,  but  whose  warm  color- 
ig  and  subdued  light  doubtless  suited  the 
warthy  complexion  of  its  first  occupant,  as 
bey  now  suit  the  London-bleached  cheeks 
f  Lady  Rose  Golightly.  And  drawing- 
oom  and  banqueting  room  alike  open 
pon  a  terrace ;  and  in  the  garden  outside 
lays  a  fountain,  so  close  that  you  can  hear 
tie  cool  splash  of  the  water  as  you  dine. 

What  astonishing  effects  these  panelled 
rails,  that  garden  terrace,  might  produce 
'  they  would  only  break  suddenly  into 
peech  before  some  of  the  discreet  Chalk- 
bire  people — Mesdames  Coventry  Brown 
nd  Crosbie,  for  instance,  or  the  venerable 
irchdeacon  and  his  wife — when  these  wor- 
ly  souls  come  to  pay  their  little  court  to 
,ady  Rose !  For  history,  which  has  many 
ard  things  -to  say  of  the  Beaudesert  fam- 
y,  always  allows  them  the  negative  virtue 
f  knowing  how  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
iree  successive  Beaudesert  generations 
ave  now,  during  about  ten  weeks  of  the 
ear,  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  Folly ! 

Under  Lady  Rose's  ripme  fewer  cakes 
re  eaten,  less  ale  drunk,  than  under  the 
^.gime  of  her  predecessors  (although  many 
lively  dinner-party  or  impromptu  supper 
i  held  in  the  banqueting  room  of  the 
oily  whereof  the  Chalkshire  world  knows 
ttle).  The  house  was  made  over  to  her 
»r  her  lifetime  by  her  brother,  the  present 
^uke,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage ;  made 
(rer  with  the  strictest  legal  prohibitions 
^inst  poor  George  Golightly's  ever  hav- 
ig  the  right  to  cross  its  threshold  without 
is  wife's  consent  And  a  very  pleasant 
ttle  summer  retreat  or  harbor  of  refuge 
ady  Rose  finds  it  now  in  her  life  of  quasi 
idowhood.  When  she  is  in  want  of 
loney — Lady  Rose  is  often  in  want  of 
loney — and  has  let  her  town  house,  there  is 
ways  the  ridiculous  minareted  roof  of  the 
oily  to  shelter  her ;  when  she  turns  sick 
f  everything  in  town,  dress,  lovers,  rouge, 
andal,  herself— herself  most  of  all — there 
re  always  the  roses  and  carnations  of  the 


Folly  gardens  to  nurse  her  back  to  peace. 
A  distinct  vein  of  poetry  runs  through  the 
many-colored  composite  of  which  Lady 
Rose's  nature  is  formed.  Woman  of  the 
world,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  worldliness 
though  she  is,  she  can  feel  nature,  June 
nights,  July  roses,  the  love-song  of  the  thrush 
and  nightingale  still  But  then  she  must 
feel  it  all  in  company !  Roses  in  the  after- 
noon, a  French  dinner  and  champagne,  and 
four  or  five  pleasant  men  and  women, 
bringing  with  them  the  last  stories  from 
town;  afterward  the  love-songs  of  the 
nightingale,  but  songs  from  human  lips  as 
well,  and  coffee  on  the  terrace,  and  a  stroll 
through  the  moonlit  gardens,  and  a  cigar- 
ette or  two,  and  Badminton  to  finish  the 
evening. 

I  repeat  it,  less  cakes  and  ale  are  con- 
sumed now  than  formerly  at  the  Folly  ;  but 
cigarettes,  champagne,  and  sentiment  have 
replaced  them.  The  Lady  Rose  Golightly 
of  our  virtuous  Victorian  era,  in  short,  has 
succeeded  the  noisy  male  Beaudeserts  and 
their  associates  of  other  days.  But  what  a 
world  of  social  reform,  what  a  revolution, 
not  in  manners  only,  but  in  morals,  is  im- 
plied in  those  few  words. 

"  Every  one  is  here,  I  think,  Mrs.  Brown, 
except  the  Theobalds.  As  they  are  stran- 
gers in  the  land,  I  suppose  we  must  give 
them  ten  minutes  law  stilL" 

The  amber  and  muslin  curtains  of  Lady 
Rose's  drawing-room  are  closed  just  sufii- 
ciently  to  soften  the  effect  of  western  sun- 
beams upon  evening  complexions,  without 
excluding  the  cool  flower-scented  air  from 
the  gardens ;  and  Lady  Rose,  never  so 
charming  as  in  her  own  house,  is  chatting 
away  that  dreariest  prelude  to  pleasure  in 
human  life,  the  interval  before  dinner. 

"The  Theobalds!"  repeats  Mrs.  Cov- 
entry Brown,  turning  herself  slowly,  as  on  a 
pivot,  in  her  mulberry  satin.  She  is  a  vast, 
mild,  pulpy-looking  blonde,  this  oracle  be- 
fore whose  utterances  all  Chalkshire  trem- 
bles— a  scantily-draped  blonde  of  fifty,  with 
white  roses  mysteriously  pinned  upon  a  bald 
head,  with  great  wide-open  yellow  eyes,  a  soft 
purring  voice,  and  a  creamy  smile.  "  I  did 
not  quite  catch  you,  dear  Lady  Rose.  Is  it 
possible  the  poor  Miss  Theobalds  feel  equal 
to  goin^^  into  society  already  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  Miss  Theobalds," 
Lady  Rose  answers.  "  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  aspire  to  intimacy  with  the  Miss 
Theobalds.  The  people  I  expect  are  the 
new  arrivals,  Francis  Theobald  of  Theo- 
balds and  his  wife," 
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**  Ah,  iVfdeed ! "  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown 
draws  her  lips  close,  runs  her  eyes  round 
the  room,  then  drops  them  upon  the  fine 
massive  foreground  of  her  own  bare  arms, 
and  gives  the  white  loaes  <m  her  head  a 
little  depredatory  shake.  "Mr.  Frands 
Theobald  was  at  the  flower  show  yesterday, 
I  believe  ?  "  she  remarks,  an  obtrusive  em- 
phasis on  the  **  Mister." 

**  And  his  wife  toa  Didn't  you  see  her  ? 
They  caipe  away  with  me.  She  is  rather  a 
nice-looking  person.  Ah,  there's  a  ring ;  it 
must  be  them.  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Crosbie  ? "  Lady  Rose  appeals  to  Rawdon 
Crosbie,  who  has  instantly  hovered  near  at 
the  mention  of  Jane's  name.  **  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's wife  is  rather  a  nice-looking  person  ?  " 

Rawdon  thinks  Mrs.  Theobald  one  of  the 
prettiest  women  he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  and, 
being  too  young  and  too  unversed  in  the 
world's  ways  to  discern  the  error  of  honest 
partisanship,  says  so  boldly. 

*'  Well,  there  I  cannot  agree  with  you," 
cries  Lady  Rose  a  little  sharply.  "  She  has 
a  nice  complexion  certainly  and  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes,  but  no  features.  And  then  such 
an  absence  of  style !  " 

**  But,  my  dear  Lady  Rose,  what  can  one 
expect?"  purrs  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  in  a 
woolly  whisper.  **The  marvel  is,  I  think 
(and  a  great  relief  it  must  be  to  the  poor 
Miss  Theobalds),  that  a  person  from  such  a 
position  as  that  should  be  noticeable  at  all." 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Brown,  no  scandal 
•about  Queen  Elizabeth !  I  have  theatrical 
blood  in  my  own  veins,  you  know  " — ^Lady 
Rose  is  fond  of  thus  openly  adverting  to  the 
one  notorious  blur  upon  the  Beaudesert 
scutcheon — "  and  I  never  will  hear  a  word 
against  the  sock  and  buskin.  If  Mrs.  The- 
obald is  nice,  I  for  my  part  shall  like  her 
just  as  well  as  if  she  were  the  daughter  of 
a  prince.  But  then  I  care  nothing  for  birth. 
I  am  an  out-and-out  republican." 

Now,  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown's  fether,  men 
say,  began  life  humbly  in  the  retail  Iiosiery 
'business.  Her  husband,  all  the  world  knows, 
was  a  Manchester  cotton-seller.  She  is- 
therefore  aristocratic  to  the  backbone,  and 
the  very  word  "  birth  "  jars  harshly  on  her 
susceptibilities. 

"  1  think  we  must  admit,  my  dear  Lady 
Rose,"  a  peony  flush  rising  over  her  large 
blonde  face — "  I  think  we  must  admit  that 
there  are  parvenoos  and  parvenoos.  Also 
that  it  is  a  duty  [I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown  pronounces  it  *  dooty,*  for  when  she  is 
vexed  she  forgets  her  pronundation  some- 
times] to  make  distinctions  between  them." 


Before  Lady  Rose  can  answer,  the  door  is 
thrown  open,  and  the  innocent  objects  of 
the  discussion  make  their  appearance — ^Tbe- 
obald  debonair,  self-possessed,  graceful,  a 
man  of  men  now  as  ever,  in  Lady  Rose's 
sight ;  Jane,  shyer  than  she  would  be  if  she 
were  fadng  a  couple  of  thousand  spectators 
in  a  theatre,  upon  his  arm.  She  has  never, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  entered  a  draw- 
ing-room containing  ladies,  unless  it  be  the 
public  drawing-room  of  a  foreign  hotel,  until 
this  moment  Theobald  married  her  from  the 
stage,  an  ignorant  child  of  sixteen,  and  has 
introduced  her  to  no  sodety,  save  the  sodety 
of  men,  since.  She  knows  not  a  law,  a  tradi- 
tion of  what  with  pleasant  irony  is  called 
our  sodal  intercourse.  And  yet  by  acddent, 
inspiration — ^who  shall  say  what  teaches 
women,  never  men,  the  secrets  of  a  dass  to 
which  they  were  not  bom? — she  trans- 
gresses against  none  of  them.  Some  subtle 
intuition,  some  acute  rendering  perhaps  of 
the  glances  Lady  Rose  bestowed  yesterday 
upon  the  "  extremely  brilliant  silk,"  has  made 
her  dress  in  simple  white  muslin  to-night ; 
white  muslin  high  to  her  throat,  with  a  knot 
or  two  of  blue  ribbon,  and  some  carnations 
from  the  garden  at  Theobalds  in  her  hair. 
She  looks  a  girl  of  seventeen !  A  pang  of 
envy  contracts  Lady  Rose  Golightly's  heart 
as  9ne  of  the  mirrors  with  which  the  room 
is  lined  reflects  Jane's  blooming  face  in 
dangerously  close  contrast  with  her  own 
faded  one.  Alas  !  there  is  the  difference  of 
a  dozen  years  at  least  between  them.  But 
then,  recollects  Lady  Rose,  youth  does  not 
invariably  ride  the  winning  horse  in  these 
days.  Above  and  beyond  all  things,  what 
men  want  most  is  to  be  amused.  Could  a 
red-and-white  uneducated  girl  like  this  re- 
ally amuse  any  man,  above  all  a  man  as 
difficult  in  his  tastes  as  Frands  Theobald  ? 

She  advances  and  receives  Jane  with  mark- 
ed friendship ;  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown,  while 
the  reception  goes  on,  holding  her  rose- 
crowned  head  aloft  and  keeping  her  yellow 
eyes  well  fixed  upon  nothingness.  Colonel 
Mauleverer,  Captain  Brabazon,  Rawdon,  all 
come  forward.  Jane  feels  almost  at  home ; 
and  Lady  Rose,  with  the  hollow  pleasant 
amiability  of  good  breeding,  seems  bent  upon 
rendering  her  still  more  so. 

"Loo,  my  dear,"  and  she  turns  to  a  lady 
who  till  now  has  been  talking  to  Colonel 
Mauleverer  in  the  background,  "  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  Mrs.  Theobald.  My  own 
familiar  friend,"  this  with  a  smile  to  Jane, 
"  Miss  Childers. ' 

Loo  Childers,  the   fruniliar   friend,  the 
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dme  damniey  say  unkind  tongues,  of  Lady 
Rose  Golightly,  is  one  of  those  mature  girls 
of  the  world  whereof  the  present  age  is  so  fer- 
tile. If  the  semi-detached  matron  be  the  salt, 
the  wholly  detached  maiden  may  surely  be 
called  the  pepper  of  society  in  our  times. 
Loo  Childers,  the  second  daughter  of  a;i 
extremely  impoverished  peer,  knows  every- 
body, goes  everywhere,  does  everything, 
even  to  writing  a  book  of  travels.  She  is  a 
couple  of  years  younger  than  Lady  Rose, 
and  pretty  in  a  certain  quaint  style.  A 
complexion  tanned  by  yachting,  yellowed  by 
cosmetics,  by  late  hours,  by  hard  work  of  all 
kinds,  but  good  stUl  under  the  chandeliers ; 
hair  of  dazzling  gold,  except  near  the  roots, 
where  the  natural  brown  is  apt  to  assert  it- 
self; a  somewhat  overfull  figure,  a  speaking 
smile,  and  the  prettiest  foot  in  London — 
these  are  Loo  Childers's  personalities.  -  And 
in  a  certain  kind  of  race,  not  the  race  matri- 
monial, nineteen  out  of  twenty  young  and 
handsome  girls  might  compete  with  Loo 
Childers  in  vain.  No  doubt  about  her  power 
of  amusing  men.  Why,  she  amuses  herself, 
to  the  never-ending  astonishment  of  poor,  dis- 
illusioned, unamusable  Lady  Rose.  '*  How 
I  lyish  I  had  your  unaccountable  taste  for 
life,  Loo  1  If  you  were  in  my  place,  I  won- 
der if  even  you  could  amuse  yourself? "  she 
said  once.  "  Of  course  I  could,'*  was  Loo's 
answer.  *'  I  should  run  about  all  over  the 
world,  and  take  Mr.  Golightly  with  me." 
But  unfortunately  that  is  not  quite  Lady 
Rose  Golightly's  idea  of  amusement 

Dinner  is  announced  while  Miss  Childers 
is  sdll  talking,  good-naturedly,  patronizingly, 
to  Jane,  and  Rawdon  Crosbie's  heart  beats 
high  with  hope.  He  has  overheard  Lady 
Rose  tell  off  the  martyred  Colonel  to  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown.  He  has  a  vague  idea  that 
she  intends  to  keep  Captain  Brabazon  for 
herself  and  that  in  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
tervening, unimportant  couples,  Jane  will 
fall  to  him.  He  finds  that  be  has  reckoned 
without  his  hostess.  Lady  Rose  gives  a 
quick  look  at  Captain  Brabazon.  '*  Now," 
the  look  says,  "  take  the  poor  young  person 
you  made  me  invite  off  my  hands ;  talk  to 
her ;  keep  her  quiet,  as  you  promised,  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening."  Another  moment 
and  Jane,  on  Captain  Brabazon's  arm,  is 
leaving  the  drawing-room,  and  Rawdon  is 
crushed !  He  doesn't  care  what  becomes 
of  him ;  he  would  just  as  soon  take  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown  as  any  one  else  now» 

*'  Mr.  Smylie,"  says  Lady  Rose's  pleasant 
voice,  "will  you  take  Miss  Childers?" 
Mr.  Smylie  is  the  curate  of  the  parish, 


asked  at  the  eleventh  hour  as  a  clerical  or 
'•respectable"  element  for  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown.  "  Mr.  Crosbie,  Miss  Brown.  And 
last  of  all,  Mr.  Theobald,  will  you  take  me  ?  " 

So  the  party  is  arranged.  The  dining- 
table  is  round,  and  as  Theobald  is  on  Lady 
Rose's  right,  and  as  Jane  must  not  be  next 
her  husband,  and  as  the  Theobalds  must  be 
parted  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  Cov- 
entry Browns,  it  becomes  almost  mathemat- 
ically demonstrable  that  Rawdon  Crosbie's 
place  shall  be  between  the  oracle  and  her 
daughter;  and  here  accordingly  he  finds 
himself;  Jane  nearly  opposite,  with  Brabazon 
and  Mr.  Smylie  on  either  hand. 

He  has  never  loved  any  member  of  the 
Brown  £unily.  Oh,  how  fervently  he  hates 
them  now  I  Augusta  Brown  is  a  blonde,  pur- 
ring, yellow -eyed  little  woman,  half  t'  e  size 
and  half  the  age  of  her  mother,  but  exactly 
like  her  in  all  essential  points ;  and  before 
they  have  done  their  soup  she  has  launched 
forth  some  very  small,  very  underbred  jest 
at  Rawdon  respecting  his  coming  mar^ 
riage. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Brown,"  he 
says,  with  the  look  and  manner  of  a  de- 
cidedly dangerous  young  bear ;  "  I  did  not 
quite  follow  the  drift  of  your  remark." 

She  repeats  it,  adding  a  hope  that  she 
will  be  "allowed  to  officiate  as  brides- 
maid;" and  Rawdon,  glancing  across  the 
table,  sees  Mrs.  Theobald  watching  him,  a 
smile  lurking  in  the  comers  of  her  lips. 
His  mood  upon  this  changes.  He  makes  thei 
sprightly  Augusta  some  confidential  and  ami- 
cable reply,  puts  on  an  air  of  gratitude  when 
a  minute  later  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  herself 
turns  and  whispers  her  word  of  nauseous 
congratulatioa  Then  swiftl]/*-— right,  left — 
he  drives  home  two  small  shafts  of  sarcasm, 
pointed  enough  to  make  their  way  even 
through  the  tough  armor  of  self-conceit  with 
which  the  Coventry  Browns  are  panoplied* 
And  then  he  is  left  in  peace.  Mrs.  Coven- 
try Brown,  the  mother  of  two  marriageable 
daughters,  lays  vicarious  siege  to  the  Colo- 
nel's time-hardened  old  heart  during  the 
remainder  of  dinner.  Augusta  picks  up 
whatever  stray  crumbs  of  attention  Captain 
Brabazon  may  have  to  bestow  upon  her. 
Rawdon  is  left  to  his  own  thoughts,  and  to 
the  occupation  of  fiutively  watching  Jane 
and  comparing  her  in  his  own  mind  with  the 
gathering  of  received,  accredited  members 
of  sodety  by  whom  she  is  surrounded. 

How  well  she  stands  the  test !  With  the 
Coventry  Browns — ^purse-proud,  vulgar 
Pharisees  as  they  are,  women  mean  of  soul 
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and  heart  as  of  feature,  yet  before  whose  curate  carry  on 

guineas  every  one  in  the  country  (his  own  flirtation  of  the 

people  included)  bow  down — with  the  Cov-  **  If  you  insis 

entry  Browns,  I  say,  Rawdon  Crosbie  will  lie,"  said  Loo 

not    even    compare   her.    But    with    Loo  talked  over  the 

Childers,  with  Lady  Rose  I    Both  of  these  their  five  o'cloc 

«'omen  are  young  still ;  both  good-looking ;  giving  me  the  ci 

both  versed  in  the  easy  graces,  the  unaf-  shall  be  obliged 

fectedness  of  manner  which  knowledge  of  you  so  fairly,  be 

the  world  alone  can  give.    But  how  charm-  And  she  evi 

less  Jane's  presence  renders  them  in  Raw-  word, 

don't  eyes  I    Lady  Rose  wears  a  rich  am-  Mr.  Smylie 

ber  silk  to-night ;  an  amber  silk  that  in  its  pleasant-looking 

prime  has  had  courtly  experiences ;  with  from  whom  he  < 

jewels  of  worth  on  neck  and  wrists,  and  his  head  strong 

genuine    point    lace    trimmings    on    the  aminations,  anc 

Charles  II.  bodice.    Loo  Childers  is  in  a  months  back,  h< 

brocaded  pink  "  Watteau  "  that  has  already  out  special  bias 

seen  no  little  service  during  its  London  has  fair  curly  1 

campaign.    And  both  of  them — ^the  word  cared-for  mousi 

that  is  coming  is  unkind,  but  it  expresses  rector  has  not 

what  Rawdon  Crosbie  thinks — ^both  of  them  him  cut  oS.    A 

look  dirty  beside  Jane,  with  her  clean  cheap  fair   complexior 

muslin,  and  her  girl's  £ice,  innocent  of  all  many  blushes 

cosmetics  but  open  air  and  cold  water.    Is  proves  his  ntin 

this  superior  cleanliness  sur£ice  deep  only,  life-like  stories 

ex  does  it  reach  the  heart  as  well  ?    Young  on  during  the  p; 

Rawdon  is  as  yet  no  moralist,  and  all  the  The  Miss  C( 

observations  he  makes  on  men  and  manners  Pippins,  all  th< 

are  superficial  ones.  young  ladies  oi 

With  a  party  of  ten  people  at  a  round  turn  been  recom 

table  conversation  ought  to  be  general ;  but  his  arrival  in  the 

from  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  elements  Coventry  Browi 

brought  together  to-night  the  talk  has  an  ir-  girls ;  no  one  e\ 

resistible  tendency  to  break  up  into  duets,  the  Miss  Covent 

Lady  Rose  sets    the  example.    However  just   the  youn| 

the    rest  may  fiire,  surely  Mr.  Theobald  wives.    Orifnc 

should  be  contented ;    food  cooked  by  an  Pippins.    Less 

artist ;  good  wine,  neither  under  nor  over  older,  but,  if  p 

iced,  and  as  perfect  a  hostess  as  Lady  Rose  parsonage  firesi< 

devoted  to  himself  J    The  subjects  of  inter-  two  such  famili 

est  between  these  two  people  seem  inex-  pins  to  choose  f 

hanstible.  Jane,  with  the  keen  sixth  sense  of  long  be  withou 

nascent  jealousy,  can  hear  them  in  the  middle  wife."    And  nc 

of  all  her  own  lively  small  talk  with  Captain  have  reached  th 

Brabazon.    **  You  remember  that  evening  lie's  depraved  hi 

at  Richmond  ? "    '*  Have  you  forgotten  that  of  companion  h< 

Derby  day  ?  "    "  You  know,  of  course,  that  age  fireside  is — ^i 

poor  Jack   Halliday   has  married  her   at  Brown,  not  even 

last  ?"    *•  Can  you  believe  that  little  Lord  rattling,  dreadnc 

Alfired  has  gone  on  a  mission  to  the  Jews  ?  "  son  of  the  work 

They  have  a  common  past,  the  one  bond  of  is  curate  nature, 

union  that  has  been  always  wanting  be-  "  You  see  I  ai 

tween  Theobald  and  herselC    The  badly-  she  whispers  tc 

used  old  Colonel,  with  three  pretty  women  are  on  their  way 

at  the  table,  finds  himself  hopelessly  made  Coventry  Browr 

over  to  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown,  and  eats  and  sailing  first,  Jan< 

drinks  in  silence.    Ivoo  Childers  and  the  close  that  she  al 
4S 
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the  dowager's  spreading  train.  "We  are 
getting  on  wonderfully,  considering  my  in- 
experience of  curates.  I  mean  to  have  the 
final  scene  in  fiili  force  when  the  moon  rises." 

Lady  Rose  resolutely  sets  her  face 
against  the  modem  fashion  of  men  leaving 
the  dining-room  with  the  ladies,  theory  and 
observation  alike  telling  her  that  the  inno- 
vation is  based  upon  totally  false  views  of 
human  nature.  The  wine  at  the  Folly,  un- 
like most  establishments  without  a  respon- 
sible masculine  head,  is  unexceptionable ; 
the  butler  is  a  servant  of  a  good  many 
years*  standing  in  the  Beaudesert  family ; 
and  all  Lady  Rose's  more  intimate  guests 
know  that  she  expects  their  absence  for  an 
hour  at  least  from  the  drawing-room,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

So  for  one  hour,  for  one  mortal  hour, 
Jane,  unsupported,  has  to  bear  up  against 
the  society  of  her  own  sex.  After  showing 
her  the  azaleas  at  the  flower  show,  and  driv- 
ing her  from  the  flower  show  back  to  Theo- 
balds, and  now  for  form's  sake  asking  her 
to  accompany  her  husband  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  Folly,  Lady  Rose  feels  that  she  has 
in  every  possible  way  "behaved  well"  to 
Francis  Theobald's  wife,  and  troubles  her 
head  very  little  more  about  her.  For  two 
or  three  minutes  the  ladies,  irregularly 
grouped,  remain  standing,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Coventry  Brown  twittering  forth  their 
praises  of  the  delightful  gardens  of  the  Folly 
and  the  delightful  view  from  the  Folly  win- 
dows. Lady  Rose  responding  by  languid 
nonentities  ;  then  all  subside,  as  ladies  are 
prone  to  do  after  dinner,  into  their  waiting- 
places.  Augusta  Brown  perches  herself 
with  childish  simplicity  on  a  little  ottoman 
which  immediately  commands  the  door,  and 
turns  over  a  book  of  photographs;  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown  sinks  (like  a  big  protecting 
angel  in  a  mulberry  satin)  upon  a  sofa  near 
her  daughter.  Loo  Childers  and  Lady  Rose 
draw  their  chairs  to  the  bay-window,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  twilight,  tempered 
enough  to  be  admitted  freely  now,  begin  to 
chat  together.  Jane  is  nowhere.  Yes,  she 
is  far  away  from  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown. 
That  at  least  she  feels  is  one  advantage 
And*she  is  near  enough  to  hear  what  Lady 
Rose  and  Loo  Childers  talk  about.  That 
is  another  and  a  more  doubtful  one. 

They  talk  about  everything  under  the 
sun.  I  mean  the  London  sun,  to  whose  pure 
rays  Loo  Childers  bade  good-by  this  morn- 
ing; and  they  talk  about  everything  with 
the  outspokenness  of  their  class  and  genera- 
tion.   People  of  the  stamp  of  Mrs.  Coven- 


try Brown  may  hint  away  reputations  if  they 
choose,  thinking  ambiguity  elegance.  Lady 
Rose  and  Loo  Childers  hint  nothing.  They 
call  men,  things,  and  actions  by  their  {froper 
names.  And  as  Jane  listens  to  them  her  blue 
eyes  open  wider  and  wider  with  wonder. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  histories 
of  Lord  George  and  Sir  Harry,  with  the  ixix 
ladies  rightly  or  wrongfully  belonging  ta 
such  histories,  might  perhaps,  however 
plainly  narrated,  be  caviare  to  her.  But  it 
happens  just  now  that  a  notable  patridan 
romance,  or,  as  the  newspapers  vulgarly  call 
it,  "case,"  arrests  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  to  this  romance  Loo,  from  private 
Sources  of  her  own,  is  able  to  add  dream- 
stantial  and  detailed  information  for  Lady 
Rose's  benefit  So  Jane  knows  accurately 
on  what  ground  they  tread,  and,  I  repeat  it, 
her  eyes  open  wider  and  wider  with  wonder 
as  she  listens. 

What  manner  of  women,  she  speculates, 
are  these  who  talk  ?  If  they  were  ballet- 
girls,  she  could  take  their  measure  quickly 
and  concisely  enough.  But  they  are  ladies 
of  birth  and  education,  ladies  belonging  to  a 
world  whose  inner  sanctuaries  her  foot  may 
never  profane  while  she  lives.  And  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown — ^moral  judge  and  censor 
of  all  Chalkshire — where  is  her  morality 
now  ?  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  sits,  her  iaX 
white  arms  folded,  her  yellow  eyes  gazing 
through  the  window  with  the  serene  con- 
sdousness  of  unassailed  virtue  (and  of  being 
the  guest  of  a  Duke's  daughter)  on  her  lips. 
Does  she  hear  and  understand  ?  Does  Au- 
gusta, listening  without  a  blush,  as  a  well 
brought-up  girl  should  be  able  to  listen  to 
anything,  understand?  Jane,  outer  barba- 
rian as  she  is,  can  only  wonder.  And  the 
twilight  deepens,  and  the  talk  flows  freer,  if 
that  be  possible,  than  before ;  and  Loo  has 
just  reached  a  culminating  point  which 
makes  even  Augusta  pause  as  she  turns 
over  the  pages  of  her  book,  when  in  c  Dmes 
a  servant  bearing  lights  and  coffee,  followed 
three  or  four  minutes  later  by  Rawdoa 
Crosbie. 

He  glances  round  the  room,  sees  in  a  seo 
ond  that  Jane  is  "shunted,"  and,  pursuing 
his  way  boldly  past  Mrs.  and  Miss  Coven- 
try Brown,  gets  possession  of  the  vacant 
chair  by  her  side.  The  Colonel  and  Cap- 
tain  Brabazon  make  their  appearance  next, 
and  then  Lady  Rose  proposes  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  gardens,  where  the  flowers  are 
smelling  sweet  and  the  stars  shining,  and 
where  Jane's  oppressed  lungs  begin 
more  to  breathefreely. 
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"  I  hope  I  shall  never,  never  find  myself 
alone  in  a  room  with  ladies  while  I  live,'' 
she  remarks  to  Rawdon,  who  keeps  jealous- 
ly faithful  at  her  side. 

"What,  not  with  such  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  ladyhood  as  Augusta  Brown  and 
her  mother  ?  " 

'*  I  wasn't  thinking  of  them  particularly. 
Fm  afraid,  not  being  a  lady  myself  I  should 
feel  out  of  place  among  ladies  of  any  kind — 
just  that  By-the-by,  Rawdon  " — what  has 
become  of  the  formal  "  Mr.  Crosbie  "  ?  Jane 
htrsclf  could  not  tell  you ;  to  call  young  fel- 
lows of  Rawdon's  age  by  their  Christian 
names  is,  I  imagine,  one  of  the  habits  of  old 
days  that  cling  to  her  unawares — **  By-the- 
by,  Rawdon,  how  fond  you  seem  to  be  of 
the  Coventry  Browns.  Say  a  £ivorable 
word  for  me  with  them — there's  a  good 
boy." 

"  A  favorable  word  from  me  would  go  so 
far  I  Mrs.  Theobald,  it's  wrong  under  any 
drcumstances  to  want  to  strangle  one's  fel- 
low creatures^  isn't  it?  You  are  better 
posted,  I'm  sure,  than  I  am  in  the  whole 
duty  of  man." 

"  You  don't  want  to  strangle  me,  I  hope  ?  " 
says  Jane. 

*•  I  wanted  desperately  to  make  an  end  of 
Augusta  and  her  mamma  at  dinner.  Noth- 
ing but  my  regard  for  Lady  Rose  kept  me 
from  doing  it" 

"  Oh  I  you^  like  everybody  else,  have  a 
great  regard  for  Lady  Rose  Golightly, 
then?" 

"  Suflficiently  great  to  keep  me  from  spoil- 
ing one  of  her  nice  little  dinner-parties  cer- 
tainly." 

"  And  Miss  Childers  ?  You  admire  her 
too,  of  course?" 

"No.  I  leave  that  to  Smylie.  Abject 
and  abandoned  though  my  own  condition 
was  during  dinner,  I  kept  my  eyes  well 
opwncd,  you  see,  on  all  you  people  who  were 
amusing  yourselves,  Mrs.  Theobald." 

"  Amusing  ourselves !  I  amused  myself 
chiefly  with  looking  at  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown,"  says  Jane  lightly.  "  I  know  that 
I've  made  her  my  enemy  for  life — as  if  I 
hadn't  enemies  enough  already!  but  I 
couldn't  help  it  Talk  of  the  ballet  I'm 
sure  no  ballet  ever  furnished  a  fitter  case  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  than  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown  in  a  ball-dress.  And  then  the  three 
white  roses  on  that  dear  old  bald  head! 
You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family— tell 
me  how  arc  they  fastened  on  ?  Glue,  tin- 
tacks,  a  spring — which  ? " 

They  jest,  they  laugh.     From  the  other 


side  the  garden  Jane's  clear  laugh  rings  ob- 
noxiously in  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown's  car  as 
she  and  her  daughter  stand  alone  together 
upon  the  terrace.  Two  gentlemen  are  still 
absent  in  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Theobald 
for  a  good  many  years  now  has  eschewed 
ladies'  society,  and  improves  every  occasion 
of  keeping  aloof  from  them  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  curate,  much  as  he  admires  Lady 
Rose's  friend,  admires  Lady  Rose's. claret 
more.  As  a  natural  consequence  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown  and  her  daughter  stand  de- 
serted, while  the  dresses  of  Lady  Rose,  Loo 
Childers,  and  Jane  may  be  seen,  each  with 
an  attendant  black  coat,  flitting  slowly  about 
among  the  garden  shadows. 

"  I  call  it  most  discreditable  of  him,"  says 
Mrs.  Coventry  Brown.  "  Lady  Rose  is  ec- 
centric ;  we  all  know  what  the  Beaudeserts 
are,"  raising  a  significant  finger  to  her  fore- 
head, "  and  a  woman  of  her  rank  can,  or 
thinks  she  can,  invite  anybody.  There  was 
the  old  Duke  used  to  have  Giles  the  tobac- 
conist to  dinner,  and  what  was  more,  invite 
very  good  people  to  meet  him.  But  for 
Rawdon  Crosbie — an  engaged  man — and 
such  a  fortune  as  Emma  Marsland's  at 
stake  !  I  shall  make  a  point  of  going  to 
The  Hawthorns"  (The  Hawthorns  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  Crosbie's  place)  "  and  letting 
his  mother  know  my  opinions." 

"Rawdon  Crosbie  is  a  horrid  bear," says 
Augusta.  "  I'm  sure  how  Emma  Marsland 
could  have  accepted  him!-t-but  then  she 
never  had  another  beau,  that's  one  thing. 
What  a  tawdry  made-up  creature  that  Loo 
Childers  is,  ma !  I  could  see  the  paint  on 
her  face  at  dinner  thick ;  and  how  she  flung 
herself  at  Smylie!  And,  law,  how  low  she 
talks,  ma !  Did  you  hear  what  she  was 
telling  Lady  Rose  ?  " 

"  It  might  be  low  for  you,  child,  or  for 
me,"  says  mamma  Brown,  in  a  tone  of  ad- 
monition. "  But  these  things  are  very  dif- 
ferent for  the  aristocracy.  Honny  swore, 
Augusta.  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
The  aristocracy,  my  dear,  see  so  much  of 
fashionable  levity  that  they  cease  to  think 
harm  of  it  If  you've  a  chance,  Gussy, 
make  friends  with  Miss  Childers.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  peer,  recollect  She 
might  be  of  great  use  in  getting  us  introduc- 
tions the  next  time  we  go  to  town." 

It  is  ten  o'clock  before  Theobald  and  the 
curate  make  their  appearance  on  the  lawn. 
At  a  quarter  past  ten  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown's  carriage,  to  Lady  Rose's  intense 
relief,  bears  its  precious  freight  out  of  the 
Folly  gates.     Colonel  Mauleverer's  dog 
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cart,  the  Theobalds'  hired  fly,  and  the 
Crosbies'  phaeton  drive  up  to  the  side- 
entrance  by  about  eleven.  And  all  this 
time  Lady  Rose  has  not  had  five  minutes 
alone  with  Theobald  ;  all  this  time  Mr. 
Smylie's  affections  are  not  legitimately  com- 
promised ! 

Everybody  is  loitering  still,  glad  to  enjoy 
freedom  and  fresh  air  out  of  doors;  and 
Loo  Childers  and  the  hostess  walk  round 
to  the  side  of  the  house  to  see  their  friends 
depart  The  dog-cart  with  Mauleverer  and 
Brabazon  staits  first ;  then  Jane  bids  good- 
night and  gets  into  the  hired  fly,  Theobald 
preparing  to  follow. 

"  You  are  all  going  shamefully  early,*' 
says  Lady  Rose,  not  ofiering  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  *'  This  is  the  best  hour  of  the 
twenty-four.  Loo  and  I  are  just  going  to 
light  up  the  cigarette  of  peace.  Oh,  yes, 
Mr.  Smylie,  you  may  be  shocked,  but  we 
are  desperate  smokers  both  of  us.  Won't 
yon  stay  and  keep  us  in  countenance  ?  " 

**  It's  nearly  Sunday  morning  already,  I'm 
afraid,"  says  Mr.  Smylie,  blushing  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  flaxen  hair  in  the  dark. 

"  Sunday  I  Well,  what  of  that  ?  Do  you 
never  smoke  on  Sunday  ?  Now  if  you  stop, 
we  can  take  you  hooae  by  a  short  way,  can't 
we,  Loo  ?  through  the  back  garden  and  over 
the  fields.  We  will  take  care  of  you  till 
you  are  in  sight  of  your  own  church  spire, 
Mr.  Smylie,  I  promise." 

The  curate  hesitates  and  is  lost 

'*  No  use  to  ask  you  to  join  us  of  course  ?  " 
says  Lady  Rose,  looking  up  suddenly  into 
the  face  of  her  old  lover.  ••  Theobalds  isn't 
half  a  mile  further  than  Mr.  Smylic's  house. 
If  you  will  I" 

Her  voice  sinks;  the  kindly  staiiigfat 
poetizes  the  age,  the  sallowness  of  the  face 
that  once,  fur  a  brief  space,  was  **  the  one 
beloved  face  on  earth"  to  Francis  Theo- 
bald. 

He  has  not  an  ounce  of  sentiment  in  his 
composition  ;  but  a  man  may  like  a  cigar- 
ette in  the  company  of  a  pleasant  woman, 
on  a  summer  night,  without  much  senti- 
ment 

"  Jenny  would  be  afiraid  to  drive  home  by 
herself,"  he  remarks,  bat  with  more  com- 
pliance than  there  ought  to  be  in  his  voice. 

'*  Oh,  not  in  the  least  I  am  afraid  of 
nothing,"  cries  Jane,  very  short  and  cold. 
"  Tell  the  man  to  drive  on,  please." 

And,  really  before  Theobald's  oonsdenoe 
has  had  thne  to  turn  round,  Mrs.  Theobald 
has  driven  away,  thrown  him  into  the  very 
open  jaws  of  temptation.    Suck  is  the  con- 


sequence of  one's  wife  having  a  fiery  tem- 
per I 

Close  beside  the  Folly  gates,  on  the  way 
toward  Theobalds,  rises  one  of  the  stiff 
breakneck  hills  for  which  Chalkshu-e  is 
famous.  The  fly  commences  the  ascent  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour, 
and  Jane  is  just  communing  within  herself 
as  to  whether  she  shall  or  shall  not  cry 
over  Theobald's  wicked  defection,  when 
a  tall  man's  figure  makes  its  appearance 
walking  quietly  along  at  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage. She  chokes  back  her  rising  tears 
and  leans  her  face  out  eagerly.  It  is  Theo- 
bald, rescued  from  the  hands  of  Lady  Rose 
and  Loo  Childers — alas  I  it  is  only  Rawdon 
Crosbie ;  Rawdon  Crosbie,  whose  fate  it 
seems  to  be  to  come  across  Mrs.  Theobald 
at  all  times  when  an  upholder  or  a  friend  is 
wanted.  Now  she  must  drill  herself  sharp- 
ly ;  show  never  a  suspicion  of  the  cruel 
demon  of  jealousy  that  is  taking  possession 
of  her  thoughts.  •*You  here,  Rawdon?" 
There  is  a  change,  a  ring  of  subdued  sadness 
in  her  voice,  and  Rawdon'^  foolish  heart  in- 
terprets it  not  unfavorably  to  himself.  "  Is 
this  the  road  that  leads  to  The  Hawthorns  ?  " 

•*  All  roads  lead  to  The  Hawthorns,  or 
can  be  made  to  lead  there,"  says  Rawdon. 
*'  Are  you  aware  that  you  went  away  with- 
out wishing  me  good-by,  Mrs.  Theobald  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?  Oh,  Where's  the  use  of  so  many 
formalities  between  friends?  You  were 
saying  good-  night  to  Lady  Rose  and  Miss 
Childers — that's  the  truth.  How  could  you 
remember  to  think  of  poor,  insignificant 
me?" 

The  hill  that  Rawdon  has  always  thought 
the  longest,  weariest  hill  in  Chalkshire  is 
climbed  only  too  quickly.  The  flyman 
mounts  on  the  box  ;  the  jaded  horses  stop 
for  a  minute  to  get  back  their  breath.  A 
delicious  calm  and  sweetness  broods  over 
all  the  wide-spread  upland.  The  chirping 
of  a  grasshopper  close  at  hand,  the  tinkle 
of  a  distant  sheep-bell  among  the  chalk-hol* 
lows^«very  softest  sound,  far  or  near,  is 
heard  with  curious  distinctness  through  the 
dead  quiet  of  the  night 

••  And  we  must  say  good-by  reaUy,"  cries 
Jane,  giving  Rawdon  her  hand.  *'  I  am 
not  going  to  be  so  rude,  yo«  sec,  this  time." 

All  she  wants  is  to  be  alone;  alone 
with  her  own  thoughts,  her  own  sorely 
wounded  heart  Rawdon  Crosbie  is  no 
more  to  her  than  one  of  the  stiff  wind-shorn 
elm  trees  that  are  ranged  like  sentinels 
along  the  straight  white  road.  But  her 
hand  trembles  as  it  rests  in  his,  and  be 
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stands  (the  discreet  family  C( 
ing  his  own  deductions  as  he 
from  the  phaeton)  and  gaze! 
dream  at  the  dingy  hired  fly 
from  him. 

"Now  I  call  this  delight 
Childers,  when  the  last  sou 
wheels  has  died  away.  "V 
2  rule  that  no  party  shall  c 
more  or  leas  than  four  peopl 
got  your  cigarette  case.  Rose 
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A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ITALY  TO  ROME  THREE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


A  DECIDED  literary  triumph  of  the 
period  is  Baron  Hiibner's  "Sixtus 
the  Fifth,"*  a  biographical  history  of  the 
person  and  the  times  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  who  ever  filled  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review "  has  for  the 
leading  article  of  its  late  October  number  a 
notice  of  this  remarkable  work,  and  accords 
it  what  we  consider  but  faint  praise,  in  say- 
ing that  "  its  subjects  are  so  judiciously  han- 
dled and  arranged  that  the  two  volumes  of 
text  fomA  very  curious,  instructive,  and 
agreeable  reading,  and  are  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  sound  historical  literature."  "  It  is," 
adds  the  "  Review,"  "one  of  the  most  valu- 
able productions  of  an  age  rich  in  historical 
biography."  We  remark  that  an  English 
translation  of  the  work  is  announced  in 
London  as  in  preparation.  Meantime,  hav- 
ing been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  copy  of 
the  original  Paris  edition  before  the  war  had 
cut  off  our  French  literary  supplies,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  the  readers  of  The  Gaiaxy  the 
substantial  results  of  Baron  Hiibner's  varied 
and  interesting  antiquarian  studies  scattered 
through  his  volumes,  which  specially  illus- 
trate the  topography,  manners,  social  cus- 
toms, aspect  of  town  and  country,  and  the 
every-day  life  of  the  Italy  of  the  period  he  so 
admirably  portrays. 

These  studies,  of  which  the  rich  fruits  of 
volumes  are  concentrated  within  a  few 
pages^  are  the  results  of  the  author's  more 
than  twenty  years'  literary  labor  and  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  and  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  topics 
named. 

It  is  precisely  this  portion  of  the  work 
which  has  been  left  untouched  by  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewer,  who  treats  only  its  purely 
historical  and  biographical  side ;  and  it  is 
also  precisely  the  portion  of  the  book  most 
interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

Accompanying  then  the  rare  traveller  of 
that  distant  time,  let  us  enter  Italy,  and 
through  his  eyes  see  it  as  it  appeared  during 
its  transition  period  from  the  middle  ages  to 
modem  days. 

*  Sixte  Quints.  Par  M.  le  Baron  ia  HObner, 
anden  Ambassadeur  d'Autriche  k  Paris  st  k  Roms. 
D'apris  les  Correspondances  diplomatiques  in^tes 
tiries  des  Archives  d'Etat,  do  Vatican,  ds  Simancas, 
Vcniae,  Paris,  Vieiuie  et  Florence. 


TRAVELLING    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

To  people  of  all  nations  Rome  was  a 
greater  centre  of  attraction  three  centuries 
ago  than  the  Paris  of  our  day  has  been  to 
their  descendants.  Every  year,  from  the 
month  of  October  until  the  return  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer's  heats,  all  the  great  routes 
leading  to  the  Eternal  City  were  filled  with 
wayfarers  and  pilgrims;  not  travellers,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  that  word, 
for  a  journey  in  any  European  country  at 
that  period  was  an  undertzdcing  far  more  of 
labor  than  of  pleasure,  and  travelling  for  the 
sake  of  travelling  was  then  a  thing  un- 
known. 

Tourism  and  tourists  came  into  existence 
long  afterward,  and,  both  of  English  origin, 
first  became  known  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
people  travelled  only  on  business — some,  it 
is  true,  making  a  business  of  piety— or,  at 
most,  for  their  health,  to  the  watering  places, 
which  were  then  more  numerous  and  more 
frequented  in  luly  than  in  other  countries ; 
although  Carlsbad,  Spa,  Vichy,  and  Plom- 
biires  already  enjoyed  European  reputa- 
tions, and  in  accommodations  surpassed 
those  of  the  Peninsula,  except  perhaps  the 
baths  of  Lucca. 

No  one  travelled  for  pleasure^  and  if  per- 
chance  they  did,  it  was  not  a  motive  to  be 
avowed.  Travelling  for  pleasure  implies 
dependence  upon  things  whidi  at  that  time 
had  no  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  safety  of 
routes,  fiicility  of  locomotion,  rapidity  and 
security  in  the  transmission  of  money  and 
letters,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
tolerable  inns.  The  man  who  in  that  day 
left  his  fireside  to  sally  forth  on  the  high 
road,  did  so  fi-om  some  very  strong  modve. 
If  he  undertook  to  brave  the  perils  and  in- 
conveniences of  a  long  journey  without  as- 
signing a  sufficient  reason,  he  inevitably 
aroused  the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  And  such  a  dis- 
trust as  this  still  exists  in  some  countries. 
The  tourist  of  our  day  who  has  visited  out- 
of-the-way  regions  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  East,  will  readily  recall  the  stem  incre- 
dulity with  which  bis  statement  of  "  travel- 
ling for  pleasure"  was  generally  received^ 
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and  the  embarrassments,  sometimes  laugha- 
ble, but  often  serious,  resulting  from  it 

The  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
preoccupied  with  a  special  and  definite  ob- 
ject, bestowed  small  attention  on  the  charms 
of  natural  scenery,  and  devoted  no  time 
whatever  to  observation  of  the  monuments 
and  curiosities  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed.  The  few  surviving  let- 
ters  and  descripdons  of  travel  of  the  period 
in  question  are  especially  meagre  in  these 
features.  An  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature — nay,  more,  artistic  taste— certain- 
ly existed  ;  but  there  was  slight  written  man- 
ifestation of  either,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  entirely  secondary  in  the 
traveller's  mind,  .just  as  in  a  historical  pic- 
ture the  landscape  figures  only  in  the  back- 
ground 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  UTBRATURE  AND 
IN  ART. 

The  custom  of  writing  descriptions  of  in- 
animate nature  dates  only  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  very  nearly  coinddes 
with  the  origin  of  the  art  of  the  landscape 
painter,  who  made  his  cUbut  m  history  along 
with  the  tourist 

Matthew  Brill,  it  is  true,  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dying  at 
Rome  in  1626 ;  but  Claude  Lorraine  (1600- 
1682)  and  the  great  painters  of  the  Dutch 
school  produced  their  masterpieces,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  human  figure  is  merely 
an  accessory,  about  the  same  period  that  the 
English,  tired  of  their  dull  Whitehall  festiv- 
ities, of  their  comfortable  country-seats,  and 
of  the  leaden  monotony  of  Bath  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  began  to  visit  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and,  in  fine,  to  make  the 
grand  tour, 

COMMERCIAL  ARISTOCRACY. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  tourist,  the 
renti^y  the  idler  by  profession,  who  fill  so 
large  a  space  in  modem  society,  the  man  of 
the  world  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  had  no 
recognized  existence.  In  Italy  in  particular 
the  upper  classes  were  much  more  intimate- 
ly connected  with  commerce  and  other  forms 
of  business  than  are  the  corresponding 
classes  at  the  present  day.  The  sons  of  the 
first  families,  if  not  connected  with  the 
charge  of  municipal  affairs  or  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  native  places,  entered 
upon  a  career  either  ecclesiastical  or  mill- 
.tary.  If  not  with  their  own  governments,  they 
took  service  with  the  Pope;  the  Emperor, 
Spain,  France,  or  the  Seignory  of  Venice. 


This  activity  was  substantially  a  pledge  of 
the  constant  renewal  of  illustrious  deeds  of 
families  whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  night 
of  ages. 

The  Roman  barons  who,  living  in  their 
strong  castles,  preferred  their  independence, 
found  constant  exercise  for  their  time  and 
talents  in  the  warfare  amid  which  they 
lived.  Prelacy,  the  cardinalace,  the  knight- 
ly orders  of  St  John  and  St  Stephen,  ab- 
sorbed a  large  number.  At  Venice,  Pisa, 
and  Genoa,  it  was  not  derogatory  for  the 
nobility  to  participate  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  Genoa,  the  best  families  owed 
their  fortunes  to  commerdal  speculations. 
There  every  one  was  busy.  The  idle  were 
rare  exceptions.  The  ancient  adage.  No- 
blesse obli^y  as  there  understood,  carried 
with  it  the  duty  not  only  to  live  hand- 
somely, but  to  distinguish  one's  sel^  to  ef- 
fect good,  and,  if  possible,  to  do  great 
things;  and  in  that  sense  had  rigorous 
moral  enforcement 

In  this  participation  with  active  life  their 
faded  laurels  were  revived,  fresh  lustre 
given  to  the  ancient  ^miily  coat  of  arms, 
and  an  illustration  perpetuated  which,  with 
worth  and  large  landed  property,  forms  the 
basis  of  hereditary  nobility,  and  with  which 
aristocratic  families  cannot  with  impunity 
dispense  for  many  successive  generations. 

Labor,  then,  occupation  of  some  kind, 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  great  exist- 
ences of  that  epoch,  while  in  the  Europe 
of  our  day  enjoyment  and  idleness  but  too 
firequently  constitute  the  melancholy  privi- 
lege of  the  elevated  classes. 

In  entering,  with  the  aid  of  the  surviving 
documents  of  that  period,  into  the  details 
of  the  daily  life  of  its  leading  men,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  activity  witnessed  in  the 
palaces,  the  streets,  the  great  routes,  and 
at  the  large  and  numerous  suites  of  cardi- 
nals, ambassadors,  and  nobles.  All  these  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  arts,  somewhat  in 
the  sciences,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  with 
the  courts  of  Europe.  In  general,  there 
was  a  greater  multiplicity  of  relations  and 
a  more  general  community  of  interests  than 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  among  the  different 
strata  of  society,  so  distinct  and  yet,  through 
continued  and  familiar  contact,  so  close  to- 
gether. 

ACROSS  THE  ALPS. 

Of  all  these  centres  of  activity,  the  most 
important  and  the  most  agitated  was  Rome. 
Thither  went  the  French,  by  Mont  Cenis, 
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;e  passage,  always  difficult,  was  in  win- 
iangerous,  happy  to  find  at  Susa  a  com- 
ble  inn,  the  last  social  link  with  their 
try;  the  Germans,  by  Trent  and  the 
y  of  the  Adige ;  the  inhabitants  of 
er  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  the 
garians,  and  the  Poles,  by  the  passes 
e  Ponteba,  or  by  Ampezzo  or  Seravillc, 
oute,  now  abandoned,  formerly  taken  by 
[Romans  to  Carinthia  and  Bad  Gastein. 
imirable  prose,  and  yet  more  admira- 
K)etry  of  our  day  and  generation  have 
i  us  all  familiar  with  the  impressions 
ricnced  by  those  who,  for  the  first  time, 
the  summits  of  the  Alps,  behold  the 
blue  sky  stretching  off  to  the  Mediter- 
m,  the  azure  horizon,  the  fertile  plains 
ed  in  golden  sunshine,  the  land  of  the 
nfis  of  our  youth — ^the  classic  soil  of 
.  But,  alas  I  very  different  were  the 
essions  of  our  Cisalpine  ancestors  of 
i  centuries  agone  on  witnessing  the 
i  spectacle. 

3  material  preoccupation,  no  vulgar 
;ty,  diminishes  or  burthens  our  cnthu- 
tt.  At  whatever  point  of  the  mountain 
1  we  make  our  descent,  Turin,  Milan, 
)na,  or  Venice,  a  comfortable  hotel  and 
od  supper  await  us.  Not  so  with  our 
cnth-century  wayfarer, 
chausted  with  fatigue  and  the  perilous 
cments  of  a  horseback  journey  of  sev- 
days  along  the  edge  of  Alpine  pred- 
^  he  at  last  makes  the  descent,  strikes 
)lain,  and  reaches  the  first  Italian  town, 
•e  a  hundred  fresh  troubles  await  him. 
;,  the  passport  did  not  then  exist,  ex- 
in  the  shape  of  a  safe-conduct  in  time 
ar.  But,  what  was  worse  than  the 
port,  on  the  slightest  rumor  of  the  dis- 
existence  of  a  contagious  disease, 
\s  of  health"  were  demanded  at  every 
ping  place,  and  formed  a  constant  pre- 
for  extortion.  In  all  the  inns  a  pla- 
over  the  door  reminded  the  arriving 
t,  "  Remember  the  bill  of  health."  But 
brget,  our  traveller  is  not  yet  in  the 
m.  He  still  waits  at  the  city  gate  for 
lission  to  enter  from  the  magistrate  to 
m  he  has  sent  his  name,  quality,  num- 
of  companions  or  suite,  etc.,  etc.  At 
be  may  come  in.  The  drawbridge  is  low- 
,  and  passing  under  the  sombre  arch  of 
ttlemented  tower,  he  enters  the  town. 

ITALIAN  TOWNS,  INNS,  AND  FARE. 

^ith  no  little  trouble,  the  horses,  stum- 
r  on  a  wretched  pavement,  at  length 


reach  the  tavern.  On  his  way,  our  travel- 
ler sees  churches,  palaces,  and  houses  sol- 
idly constructed  of  stone,  but  apparently 
deserted  and  sombre.  The  few  large  win- 
dows visible  are  without  glass,  and  covered 
with  heavy  shutters  or  blinds.  The  inns — 
locande — are,  with  rare  exceptions,  detesta- 
able.  Travellers  from  northern  countries, 
accustomed  to  generous  feasts  and  copious 
libations,  here  groan  in  the  flesh  and  in  the 
spirit  over  a  forced  excess  of  sobriety. 
With  them,  the  aesthetic  is  as  yet  fiir  from 
predominating.  Their  eyes  are  not  suffi- 
dently  educated  to  take  in  the  beauty  of  the 
works  of  art  and  the  grandeur  of  the  monu- 
ments before  which  they  pass. 

Italy,  rich  in  its  antique  heritage,  richer 
in  its  modem  conquests,  living  image  of  the 
evolutions  of  the  human  mind,  cradle  of 
civilization,  and  as  such  oar  common  coun- 
try, to  whatever  race  we  belong — Italy 
rarely  fails  to  exert  upon  those  who  visit 
her — not  from  the  first  moment,  but  after  a 
short  stay — ^a  charm  at  once  magical  and 
indefinable. 

NATIONAL  CONTRASTS. 

Our  sixteenth-century  travellers  had  not 
yet  reached  that  point  How  different  all 
this,  they  thought,  from  Burgundy,  Switz- 
erland, or  Germany.  There  we  saw  a  rich 
and  pleasant  country.  What  a  contrast 
with  Basle  and  its  numberless  fountains; 
with  Augsburg,  pleasant  home  of  the  Fug* 
gers,  the  princes  of  commerce ;  with  those 
smiling  Swabian  towns  through  which  rip* 
pie  babbli9g  streams  of  limpid  water,  bor- 
dered by  gabled  houses  with  painted  de- 
vices and  blazonry  of  arms,  lighted  up  to 
the  roof  with  small  sashes  through  whose 
bright  window  panes  and  snow-white  cur- 
tains you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  interior. 
In  that  glimpse  may  be  seen  the  aged 
grandmother  tossing  in  her  arms  the  newest 
baby  of  the  family,  the  patriarch  in  his  fur 
cap,  and  young  girls  bobbin  in  hand  and 
smiles  on  their  lips.  Their  brilliant  com- 
plexion, their  neatly  braided  hair,  their  soft 
expression  ace  remembered,  and  these  north- 
ern beauties  are  preferred  to  the  classic 
profile,  the  pale  complexion,  and  the  re- 
served air  of  the  Italian  women.  Not  for- 
gotten either,  on  the  approach  to  these 
pleasant  mansions,  is  what  was  enjoyed  by 
the  sense  of  smell  of  the  appetizing  odors 
which  came  from  them,  for  these  worthy 
Teutonic  citizens  usually  devoted  some  three 
hours  to  their  meals. 
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The  newly-invented*  turnspit,  whiise  only 
defect,  act:ording  to  the  philosophei  Mon- 
taigne, was  that  of  cooking  the  meat  too 
dry,  was  almost  ceaselessly  in  motion  at  the 
end  of  the  principal  room  before  an  immense 
fire. 

Under  the  invocation  of  some  such  sou- 
venirs as  these,  our  travellers  enter  their 
first  Italian  town,  **  non  gu^re  plaisante,  et 
ayant  perdu  toutes  les  grAces  de  I'Alle- 
magne,"  says  Montaigne. 

But  these  complaints  were  not  always 
well  founded.  With  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain material  pleasures  for  which  meridional 
people  have  always  manifested  a  noble  dis- 
dain, and  excepting  also  the  fashions,  which 
were  then  set  by  Madrid,  Italy  was  still  at  tht 
head  of  civilization.  In  matters  of  social  in- 
tercourse, communications,  routes,  luxury, 
and  refinement  of  manners,  she  still  held 
the  highest  rank. 

This  at  least  would  appear  from  reports  of 
the  Italian  travellers  who  at  that  time  visited 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Poland.  The 
Venetian  ambassadors  sent  to  the  court  of 
Henry  III.  at  Paris  boast  of  having  through 
love  of  country  braved  the  perils  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  long  journey.  Those  who  went  to 
Spain  literally  risked  starvation  in  the  unin-* 
habited  plains  of  Old  Castile,  or  the  danger 
of  perishing  amid  the  snows  of  the  sierras. 

Guarini,  the  author  of  "  Pastor  Fido,*'  by 

y  of  the  Dukes 

linand  of  Tus- 

to  Poland,  to 

i  went  by  Am- 

gives  a  sad  ac- 
1  and  of  things, 
want  of  provi- 
ue  necessity." 
is  "  not  trans- 
and  bruised  in 


U&BIN<H  THB  M AREMME,  ROADS  AND  GAR- 
RIAGK& 

Of  the  various  routes  leading  from  upper 
se  of  Bologna,  Florence, 
and  the  Adriatic  shore 
reqnented.  One  of  the 
I  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the 
lencement  of  the  sixteenth 

I  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 


tavtrna  miracoloea, 
>er  li  spedoni 
ino  per  ae  stessl 

PiBTso  Amrmo. 


century,  for  travellers  ( 
court  of  the  duchy  ( 
the  Athens  of  Italy  {J 
of  the  high  schools  c 
the  arts  and  sciences 
the  noble  hospitality  of 
his  spouse,  the  celebi 
surrounded  by  a  drcl 
of  Guidobaldo  I.,  or  of  ] 
Rovere,  the  friend  and 
(Sanzio  d'Urbino),  the 
shore  at  Pesaro,  the  wi 
ducal  family,  and  res 
mountain.  Situated  oi 
nines,  Urbino  possess 
ous  princely  habitatio 
nowned  lay  monument 
Its  beautiful  proportioi 
apartments,  the  richnc 
sculpture  of  its  doors 
made  it  at  the  period 
the  object  of  universal 

Since  that  epoch  the 
lost  much  of  its  splen( 
ing  thither  was  'abandc 
mains  to  this  day,  anci 
and  picturesque  region 
one  of  the  richest  in 
came  for  Italy  an  almc 
Its  poetic  landscapes 
the  perspective  of  the 
of  Pemgino,  and  of 
Umbria. 

That  portion  of  the 
shore  known  as  the 
Cecina  and  Corneto,  i 
and  rendered  accessit 
works  executed  by  th 
pold,  was  then  one  imn 
with  impenetrable  thick 
the  retreat  of  the  wik 
and  wretched  populatio 
hamlets  perched  on  hi] 
was  decimated  by  the  f 
more  faital  in  effect  on  t 
posted  by  the  King  oi 
and  other  points. 

The  traveller  of  that 
lential  deserts.  The  o 
Rome  usually  went  by '. 
but  returned  by  Lorett< 

In  general  the  roads 
Italy  were  good,  and,  e 
of  the  Apennines,  mon 
vehicles  the  greater  p 
winter,  many  mountai 
bridged  still  impeded  c 

To    Gregory    XIII., 
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!^osmOf  and  Emanuel  Philibert,  who  all  ap- 
)reciated  the  importance  of  facility  of  com- 
nunicadoQ,  Italy  owes  her  hewn  stone 
>ridges  and  roads  scientifically  constructed 
ind  carefully  preserved  The  draining  of  the 
narshes,  the  road  from  Rome  to  Loretto  and 
\.ncona,  designated  by  marble  tablets  as  the 
/ia  Buoncampagna,  the  Centino  bridge  on 
he  Florence  route,  and  many  other  similar 
vorks  were  executed  by  Gregory  XIIL 
Tuscany  began  to  provide  roads,  and 
itrangcrs  admired  the  solidity  and  elegance 
)f  the  bridges  then  in  course  of  construction 
>n  every  side.  In  the  Milanese,  drainage 
ind  canalization  had  already  been  carried 
o  perfection.  The  most  backward  o( 
Italian  countries  were  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Lnd  next  to  these  the  mainland  territory  of 
Venice,  always  somewhat  neglected  by  the 
>eignory. 

The  employment  of  carriages  in  travel- 
ing was  not  yet  common.  It  only  became 
general  during  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
:entury.  Luxury  in  this  matter  had  just 
)egun  to  manifest  itself,  aVid  reached  the 
>oint  of  exaggeration  in  the  following  cen- 
ury.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  the  first 
o  set  the  example ;  and  when  in  1581  he 
vent  with  four  hundred  carriages  to  meet 
he  Empress,  widow  of  Maximilian,  the 
>eignory  of  Venice  was  not  alone  in  find- 
ng  fault  with  such  a  display.  Twenty  or 
hirty  years  later,  all  the  princes  and — imi- 
ating  these  last^all  persons  of  high  posi- 
ion  did  as  much.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that 
excessive  luxury  in  horses,  carriages,  and 
urniture  became  the  rule. 

Down  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XI II. 
ravelling  was  usually  done  on  horseback. 
Vetturim — for  they  already  bore  the  name — 
iimished  horses  at  prices  varying  accord- 
ng  to  circumstances,  and  which,  looking  at 
he  relative  value  of  money,  were  very  nearly 
he  same  as  obtained  in  Italy  from  1S20  to 
:S4a  Indeed,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
ntroduction  of  railroads,  the  system  of 
ravelling  in  Italy  had  changed  slightly,  if 
It  all,  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  traveller  from  Florence  to  Rome 
>aid  tl^  vetturino  a  round  sum  for  the 
journey,  and  the  amount  included  all 
:harge8  for  transportation,  meals,  aud  lodg- 
ng. 

THE  MAIL  POST 

iras  already  in  existence,  but,  measured  by 
nodern  ideas,  was  excessively  slow  in  its 
>peration. 
The  ordinary  to  Lyons  by  Florence  and 


Milan  left  Rome  once  a  week,  taking  lettei 
to  Lyons  in  ten  and  to  Paris  in  fifteen  day: 
Another  letter  route  was  from  Milan  t 
Coire  and  western  Germany.  The  Ven< 
tian  mail  left  the  palace  of  Venice  at  Rom 
once  a  week,  and  reached  Venice  on  tfa 
fourth  day.  Ordinary  communication  wit 
Madrid  went  by  Lyons ;  but  being  frequentl 
interrupted  by  military  operations  in  th 
south  of  France,  the  mail  was  generally  sei 
to  Genoa  and  thence  by  sea  to  Barcejonj 
Travelling  post  was  rarely  indulged  in  an 
required  governmental  permission.  Whe 
the  Cardinal  of  Austria  was  suddenly  sun 
moned  to  the  cbnclave  after  the  death  c 
Gregory  XIIL,  he  made  the  journey  froi 
Innspruck  to  Rome  with  post  horses  in  si 
days. 

DIPLOMATIC  COURIERS. 

In  contrast  with  the  imperfect  arrange 
ments  for  the  post-office  and  post  relajr 
the  organization  for  the  transmission  0 
diplomatic  correspondence  was  admirabh 
The  courier  of  an  ambassador  was  at  th: 
day  an  important  personage.  Armed  t 
the  teeth,  well  mounted,  and  with  th 
national  arms  emblazoned  on  their  breast 
plates,  they  frequently  had  difficulties  wit 
the  sbirri  of  the  cities  through  which  the 
passed ;  with  bandits,  assassins,  and  mm 
andrim,  peasants  who  occasionally  did 
little  amateur  highway  robbery.  Th 
archives  of  the  Venetian  embassy  at  Rom 
are  full  of  documents  and  declarations  con 
cerning  scenes  of  brigandage,  of  whicl 
couriers  were  the  heroes  or  the  victims 
The  Venetian  couriers  made  the  journe; 
from  Rome  to  Venice  in  forty-five  hours.^ 
The  French  couriers  went  to  Paris  in  nin 
da3rs,  those  of  the  Emperor  in  nine  or  tei 
to  Prague,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  hav* 
made  the  distance  in  seven  days.  Th 
couriers  of  the  house  of  Fugger  at  Augs 
burg,  like  those  of  the  Rothschilds  of  to 
day,  were  seen  on  all  the  great  roads,  an< 
the  courts  of  Prague  and  the  Escurial  frc 
quently  made  use  of  them. 

As  a  question  of  communication,  Madri< 
was  then  as  far  distant  from  Rome  as  fron 
Calcutta  or  Madras  to-day.  Paris  was  a 
far  from  Rome  as  it  is  to-day  firom  Wash 
ington,  and  Warsaw  was  no  nearer  to  Pari 
than  is  now  Rio  Janeira  This  matter  oi 
difficulty  of  communication  made  th 
diplomacy  of  that  period  a  very  difieren 

*  The  direct  railroad  train  now  makM  tha  Mm 
distance  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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task  from  what  it  now  is.  The  ambassador 
of  Philip  11.  at  Rome  could  never  count 
with  certainty  on  a  reply  from  Madrid  in 
less  than  three  months.  Meantime  events 
would  frequently  have  totally  changed  the 
situation  concerning  which  instructions  had 
been  demanded,  and  difficulties  would  some- 
times furnish  their  own  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  statesmen  were  not 
exposed,  as  they  now  are,  to  act  on  the  im- 
pression of  the  moment,  and  to  take  grave 
measures  on  the  summary  and  often  incom- 
plete instructions  sent  by  telegraph. 

TURIN,  MILAN,  VERONA,  AND  PADUA. 

Our  travellers,  whom  we  will  suppose  to 
be  German  or  French — for  the  Spaniards 
came  by  sea,  and  the  English  are  as  yet 
exceedingly  rare — if.  well  advised,  will 
avoid  contact  with  troops  of  pilgrims  or  of 
soldiers  in  the  servicd  of  the  various  Italian 
princes.  They  traverse  Savoy,  and  pass 
Turin  without  stopping.  It  was  then  a 
wretched,  unpleasant  town.  Of  all  the  cities 
of  Italy,  it  is  the  most  changed  and  the 
most  modem.  Montaigne  mentions  it  dis- 
dainfully as  a  small  place,  poorly  built,  and 
traversed  by  a  stream  serving  as  a  general 
sewer. 

Of  Milan,  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks 
with  enthusiasm.  Its  garrison  then  con- 
sisted of  seven  hundred  Spanish  soldiers. 

Verona  was  rapidly  deteriorating,  and 
had  nothing  but  its  Coliseum  to  point  out 

Vicenza  owes  its  reputation  to  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  its  palaces,  of  which  the  new- 
est, in  1580,  wer**.  the  work  of  Palladio. 

Padua  was  already  what  she  is  to-day,  a 
dull  and  monotonous  place.  Its  university 
still  attracted  many  students — all  Italians. 
The  foreigners,  so  numerous  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  no  longer 
frequented  it 

Then  descending  the  Brenta,  lined  for 
twenty  miles  with  gardens,  terraces,  and 
villas-— mostly  the  same  buildings  we  see 
there  to-day,  but  then  in  perfect  order,  rich- 
ly furnished,  and  filled  with  pictures  and 
productions  of  art— our  travellers  reach  the 
shore  of  the  lagunes. 

VENICE. 

The  cries  of  aquatic  birds  mingled  with 
the  cadenced  fall  of  oars,  the  distant  echoes 
of  the  ever-restless  one  thousand  bells  of 
Venice,  alone  break  the  profound  and  sol- 
emn silence  pervading  this  vast  sheet  of 
water.    Its  multicolored  surface,  ceaselessly 


oscillating  'in  its  immobility,  reflects  an 
archipelago  of  small  islands  covered  with 
dwellings,  palaces,  convents,  churches, 
above  all  of  which  is  discernible  the  dome 
of  St  Mark ;  and  on  the  horizon,  following 
and  indicating  the  curve  of  the  Adriatic,  is 
traced  the  fleeing  c6ntour  of  the  Alps. 

In  an  hour  or  two  they  will  land  in  the 
wonderful  city,  in  the  centre  of  the  august 
republic,  already  politically  fallen  from  the 
estate  of  a  power  of  the  first  rank  which 
she  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but 
yet  materially  and  socially  at  the  apogee  of 
her  grandeur. 

For  as  with  individuals,  so  also  with  na- 
tions. .  Rest  follows  labor,  a  halt  is  called 
after  the  march  which  is  progress  ;  and  afler 
the  ascent  comes  the  descent.  It  is  only  then 
that  peoples,  like  men,  enter  into  full  frui- 
tion of  their  past  labors.  To  the  careless 
observer  they  appear  strongest  when  they 
have  already  passed  the  meridian  of  their 
power.  Such  was  the  case  with  Venice, 
just  entering  upon  the  phase  of  living  on  a 
previous  reputation.  Among  the  general 
public,  no  one  suspected  a  decline.  The 
Venetians  were  self-complacent,  the  stran- 
gers who  visited  their  city  "  stupefied  with 
admiration."  ("  Con  infinita  soddisfazione 
degli  abitanti  e  stupore  de'  forestieri,"  says 
Sansovino  in  1588.)  The  statesmen  of  the 
republic,  with  greater  perspicacity,  alone,  in 
moments  of  confidential  intercourse,  al- 
ready betrayed  their  presentiment  of  the 
decay  and  £ill  of  their  beloved  Venice. 

It  is  difficult  and  probably  imi)ossible  to 
convey  any  accurate  idea  of  the  Venice  of 
that  day.  Could  we  reasonably  look  for  a 
striking  resemblance  in  a  portrait  painted 
after  death  by  an  artist  who  had  never  seen 
his  subject  alive  } 

Such  a  task  supposes  a  power  of  imagina- 
tion not  within  human  compass.  It  would 
be  to  restore  breath  to  an  inanimate  corpse, 
and  to  dissimulate  to  the  eye  the  greatest  of 
all  contrasts — that  of  life  vrith  death.  Du- 
ring the  two  previous  centuries  the  republic 
of  St  Mark  had  been  dying  out  gradually 
and  naturally.  It  was  now  dead,  dead  for- 
ever ;  for  politically  there  exists  no  resur- 
rection. 

The  Venice  we  know,  recalling  in  her 
physiognomy  her  past  history,  still  attractive 
in  spite  of  the  mortal  pallor  spread  on  her 
noble  features,  is,  after  all,  naught  but  a 
corpse.  Let  us  not  attempt  by  a  species 
of  galvanic  cflbrt  the  fruitless  task  of  rep- 
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resenting  her  to  the  reader  as  though  she 
still  lived.  What  she  really  was,  we  may 
gather  from  contemporary  impressions, 

TasK>*s  echoes  ire  no  monb 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  ths  shores 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  eaa. 

Those  days  are  gone. 

Sutes  fall,  arts  &de,  but  nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  ci  all  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy. 


Montaigne,  in  visiting  Venice,  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  its  police,  its  situation,  the 
arsenal,  the  Place  St.  Mark,  and  the  crowd 
of  strangers.  And  perhaps  the  Venice  of 
his  day  cannot  be  better  characterized  than 
by  this  mere  enumeration.  First,  the  po- 
lice, already  the  most  important  branch  of 
administrative  power,  a  clear  sign  of  decay, 
not  of  the  nation,  but  of  its  government ; 
the  position,  in  the  midst  of  inaccessible 
lagunes ;  the  arsenal,  securing  to  the  re- 
public its  rank  of  a  great  maritime  power, 
and  which,  even  a  century  later,  could  fur- 
nish the  material  gloriously  to  terminate  by 
the  second  conquest  of  the  Morea  the  long 
series  of  glorious  deeds  which  illustrate  its 
history  ;♦  the  Place  St.  Mark,  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  heart  of  the  republic;  the 
crowds  of  strangers  which  gave  to  Venice 
its  cosmopolitan  character,  making  it  a  link 
between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  a  gen- 
eral rendezvous  for  business  and  for  pleas- 
ure. 

Although  nominally  under  a  severe 
r^ginu  of  sumptuary  edicts,  nowhere  was 
luxury  in  dress  and  ornament  so  great 
The  gondola  alone — ^that  dark  bier  gently 
floating,  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  republic — ^the  gondola  alone 
obeyed  them.  The  noble  Venetian  dames, 
who  conformed  to  the  law  in  wearing  over 
their  rich  toilets  a  black  veil,  did  so,  says 
Sansovino,  not  out  of  resj)ect  for  the  edicts 
of  the  conscript  fathers,  but  because  it 
heightened  the  beanty  of  their  complexion. 
Rich  stuffs,  laces,  silks,  cloths  of  silver  and 
of  gold,  collars  of  pearls  of  fabulous  size 
and  value — trophies  of  the  republic's  exclu- 

•  In  youth  she  was  all  glory— a  new  Tyre— 
Her  very  byword  sprung  from  victory ; 
The  "  Planter  of  tlie  Lion,*'  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia  I    Vouch  it  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepaato's  fight. 

For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight 


sive  relationship  with  the  fiir  East,  Orm 
and  the  Persian  Gulf— dazzle  and  astou 
the  stranger. 

Her  daughters  had  dieir  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  Eaa 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers, 

A  chemical  secret  now  lost  enabled  1 
Venetian  women  of  that  day  to  give  th 
tresses  that  golden  tinge  so  admired  in  I 
female  heads  of  Titian,  of  Pal  mo  Vecch 
and  the  other  Venetian  masters,  who  2 
said  to  have  painted  not  with  colors,  1 
with  sunbeams.  Ladies  wore  shoes 
gaiters  of  an  exaggerated  height — so  hi 
indeed,  says  Sansovino,  as  to  make  it  ds 
gerous,  and  even  impossible,  for  them 
walk  without  support  ("  II  pericola  di 
der  in  terra  i  loro  motto  (adle  al  presei 
per  I'altezza  troppo  grande  de*  zoccoli  c 
usano  a  questi  tempi") 

The  famous  public  holidays,  the  appe 
ance  of  the  Doge  or  the  Bucentaur.  the  f 
tivities  in  which  the  guilds  of  artisans  a 
even  the  lower  people  partidpate,  still  c( 
dnue,  but  the  beau  momU  has  already  wi 
drawn  from  them.  The  families  of  the  ai 
tocncy  become  more  exdusive.  Coter 
are  formed.  Reunions  (Hdottt)  becoi 
•mailer  and  more  select  Of  women  \ 
married  alone  appear  at  them.  Young  gi 
are  not  seen,  and  first  meet  their  future  h 
bands  at  the  marriage  altar.  Strangers 
distinction  are  invited  to  the  ridotti — i 
eign  ambassadors  never.  On  grand  oc 
sions  the  Doge  receives  the  diplomatic  coi 
and  the  nobility  in  the  grand  coundl  hall, 
luminated  by  torches.  On  the  Grand  < 
nal  may  be  seen  balls  in  fesdve  progress 
immense  rafts  designed  by  Paolo  Veron 
or  Joseph  Sansovina  Music  is  heard  fr 
the  gondolas.  Ariosto  is  chanted,  and  p 
sages  of  Tasso's  great  poem,  just  publish 
are  already  evidently  popular. 

Eyisry  morning  numbers  of  the  Venet 
nobles  may  be  seen  on  the  Rialto  or  bel 
the  Ducal  palace  discussing  public  affairs 
listening  to  suitors.  The  general  aspect 
the  dty  then  presented  a  richness,  Tivac 
and  animation  unknown  in  the  other  capii 
of  Europe.  The  stranger  admired 
churches,  the  palaces,  and  shops.  Th 
last  were  confined  to  no  particular  quai 
of  the  dty,  but  were  spread  everywh< 
Specially  admired  were  the  clear  w1 
panes  of  window  glass  manufactured  at  H 
rano. 

A  Venetian  chronicler  relates  with  pi 
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that  in  Venice  not  only  palaces  and  resi- 
dences, but  all  houses,  even  the  poorest, 
were  provided  with  glass  windows,  while 
the  other  cities  of  Italy  still  used  oiled  paper 
and  such  like  poor  substitutes. 

Nearly  every  Italian  prince  owned  a  pal- 
ace in  Venice.  Among  the  old  Tkdesqui  or 
Gothic  palaces,  the  grandest  was  that  of  the 
Foscari,  filled  with  Titian's  masterpieces. 
The  Loredano  palace,  which  dates  from  the 
crusades,  and  is  now  a  hotel,  was  noted 
for  the  splendor  of  its  interior.  Many  resi- 
dences were  covered  with  frescoes  (now, 
alas  I  efiaced)  from  the  hands  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, Pordenone,  and  Tintoretta  Theinteri- 
ors  of  numerous  other  palaces  were  wondrous 
museums  of  art,  where  family  glories  were 
recorded  and  illustrated  from  generation  to 
generation  by  the  pencils  of  great  masters. 
The  Morosini  palace  is  the  only  one  which 
now  gives  any  idea  of  this  intimate  union  of 
art  and  history,  of  arms  and  the  toga,  cele- 
brated by  immortal  genius. 

PSEEA.RA  AND  B0I/>OffA. 

But  our  travellers  must  tear  themselves 
away  from  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  and 
take  up  their  route  for  Rome. 

At  Ferrara  French  strangers  do  not  fisdl  to 
present  their  homages  to  Duke  Alphonso, 
who  receives  them  standing  and  uncovered, 
and  expresses  himself  the  obliged  servant 
of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  Here  the 
traveller  observes  but  little  animation.  He 
finds  too  many  palaces  and  too  little  com- 
merce. Life  will  go  out  of  it  with  its  cour^ 
and  grass  will  grow  in  its  streets  when  the 
Dukes  of  Este  depart 

Bologna,  larger  and  more  populous  than 
Ferrara,  is  troubled  and  agitated.  The  an- 
cient factions  still  rage.  ThatofthePepoli 
is  strongest,  most  restless  and  law-defying. 
But  a  little  while  and  we  shall  see  its  chief 
struck  down  by  the  intrepid  Sixtus  V.  Bo- 
logna boasts,  itfter  her  leaning  tower,  of  the 
gigantic  Neptune  of  John  of  Bologna  (who, 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
was  not  an  Italian,  but  a  Frenchman). 

TUB  HIfl1X>BY  OP  TA8TB  IN  AKT. 

This  statue  of  Neptune  had  at  the  time 
an  immense  vogue,  and  throughout  Italy, 
was  greatly  praised.  Strangers  went  into 
ecstasies  over  it 

Contemporary  opimons  of  art  form  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  study.  If  the  history  of  taste 
is  ever  written,  it  would  show  that  art  pro- 
ducing generations  are  nearly  always  unjust 


to  their  immediate  predecessors,  deeply  en- 
amored of  themselves,  and  naively  certain 
of  having  realized  the  ideal  of  the  beaudfuL 
Those  who  reproduce^  who  imitate,  who  sup- 
ply by  eclecticism  what  their  works  want  in 
creative  power,  are  in  spirit  more  free  and  in 
criticism  more  enlightened.  Their  judg- 
ment is  impartial  and  more  frequently  just 
It  is  needless  to  dissimulate  the  iaxx  that 
such  is  our  position  to-day.  But  the  pro- 
ductive generations  of  earlier  days  con- 
demned as  they  successively  followed  each 
other ;  and  taste,  thus  periodically  changing, 
varied  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry the  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance  were 
but  slightly  appreciated.  The  Giraud  pal- 
ace at  Rome,  one  of  Bramante's  most  beau- 
tiful creations,  then  passed  (who  would  be- 
lieve it  ?)  for  something  tame  and  ordinary. 
The  ducal  palace  of  Urbino,  formerly  so 
justly  vaunted,  has  no  attractions  for  Mon- 
taigne and  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not  a 
hundred  years  since  the  church  of  St  Igna- 
tius was  looked  upon  as  the  handsomest  in 
Rome ;  and  the  portal  of  the  Sciarra  palace 
on  the  Corso  passed  for  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world.  It  was  at  that  time  ranked 
with  the  Vatican  and  the  obelisks,  and  pop- 
ular belief  ran  that  it  was  cut  from  a  single 
stone.  The  newly-arrived  stranger  has- 
tened to  write  to  his  friends  that  he  had  seen 
and  admired  it 

The  bronze  Neptune  already  mentioned 
was  executed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great  St  Charles  Borromeo,  then  Papal  Le- 
gate at  Bologna,  and  years  afterward  certain 
purists  put  on  urs  of  being  scandalized  by 
the  fact  that  the  saintly  man  should  have  had 
no  scruple  in  permitting  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  statue  representing  a  pagan  god  of 
antiquity  exposed  nude  to  the  gaze  of  the 
faithful  The  incident  would  probably 
never  have  passed  into  history  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  afterward  urged 
against  his  memory  by  the  "  Advocatus  Di- 
aboli  ^  at  the  trial  for  the  saint's  canonization 
(1610),  when  the  reaction  had  already 
reached  the  arts. 

Borromeo^  most  probably,  had  never 
given  the  matter  a  thought,  as  mythology 
in  the  arts  was  at  that  time  still  the  rage, 
and  the  Catholic  movement,  of  which  the 
Cardinal  was  one  of  the  heroes,  already 
victorious  on  purely  religious  ground,  and 
still  in  fierce  conflict  with  the  science  of  the 
Renaissance  had  not  yet  touched  the  arts  still 
strongly  marked  by  modem  paganism— 4 
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egacy  of  the  preceding  age.  But  a  gener- 
tion  later,  and  the  reaction  was  to  invade 
he  domain  of  art,  enlisting  in  its  service 
he  Domenichinos,  Guido  Renis,  Guercinos, 
liberas,  and  other  grand  masters  of  the 
lew  schools. 

TUSCANY,  FLORENCE,   PISTOJA,  LUCCA. 

Our  travellers  have  passed  the  Apennines. 
They  enter  Tuscany  and  approach  Florence 
lot  without  emotion.  Who  would  not  ex- 
perience it  on  touching  for  the  first  time 
his  privileged  soil,  where  the  language  of 
he  people  recalls  the  classic  diction  of  those 
rho  created  the  Italian  language;  where 
he  progress  of  ages  finds  expression  at 
ach  step  in  masterpieces;  where  every- 
hing  breathes  elegance,  refinement,  ur- 
la'nity,  the  sentiment  and  the  culture  of  the 
»eautifu1,  industry,  and  mental  enjoyments, 
nd  where  the  splendor  of  the  creations  of 
lan  was  heightened  by  the  charms  of 
Mature  ? 

Florence  was  still  reputed  the  hand- 
omest  city  of  Italy,  but  public  life  had  dis- 
ppeared  from  it  The  great  femilies,  in- 
tead  of  displaying  their  former  luxury  and 
pending  enormous  sums  in  architectural 
mbellishment,  had  retired  within  Iheir 
»alaces  or  to  the  country  in  the  villas  which 
rown  the  heights  of  the  environs.  They 
oncealed  their  wealth  in  order  to  with- 
[raw  themselves  firom  the  attention  of  the 
ovemment,  with  whose  cupidity  and  arbi- 
rary  rule  they  were  but  too  well  acquainted. 

The  rigime  of  terror  inaugurated  by 
'osmo  de'  Medici  was  continued,  although 
omewhat  modified,  under  Francis.  The 
ristocratic  and  rich  suffered  more  severely 
^an  the  middle  and  inferior  classes, 
lorses  and  equipages,  (or  which  Florence 
ras  celebrated,  had  disappeared.  Arts 
nd  sciences  languished.  The  two  artists 
ben  in  vogue  produced  only  for  the  court 
)f  all  the  Florentine  industries,  that  of  silk 
lone  had  any  activity. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  period  then 
Imost  general,  our  travellers  are  admitted 
irith  the  public  to  be  present  at  a  court  din- 
ler.  On  entering  the  banquet  hall  they 
^rceive  the  Grand  Duchess  (the  celebrated 
)ianca  Capello)  seated  at  the  upper  end  of 
he  table.  They  admire  her  ripe  and  rich 
teauty,  and  remark  the  proud  expression 
»f  her  features.  Montaigne  says  :  '*  Cette 
luchesse  est  belle  \  Topinion  italienne,  le 
risage  agr^ble  et  imp^rieux,  le  corsage 
jros,'*  eta  tftc 


At  certain  epochs,  pageants,  relig 
processions,  car  races,  and  illuminat 
broke  the  dulness  of  the  dty.  In  plcai 
contrast  with  the  capital  was  the  coun 
which  to  the  traveller  presented  an  app 
ance  of  tranquil  prosperity.  The  to 
were  well  paved  with  those  large  si 
of  stone  for  which  the  Tuscan  streets 
still  noted,  and  the  roads,  in  excellent  or 
provided  with  bridges  solidly  constrw 
of  hewn  stone.  The  fields  looked  like  j 
dens ;  the  hillsides,  admirably  terraced,  \ 
covered  with  vines,  chestnut,  olive,  and  r 
berry  trees;  and  the  very  mountains 
peared  to  be  cultivated  to  their  sumn 
On  every  side  the  fields  were  full  of  lal 
ers.  On  feast  days  they  might  be  seen  i 
in  hand,  while  shepherdesses  sang  vei 
from  Ariosto.  Grain  was  left  where 
in  the  fields  for  days  together  without 
of  trespass.  Strangers  were  fordbly  str 
with  this  spectacle  of  activity,  culture, 
sacredness  of  property. 

At  Pistoja  our  travellers  experience 
hospitality  of  the  Rospigliosi.  Luca 
still  a  free  State,  or  at  least,  thanks 
the  Emperor,  has  been  spared  the  fate 
Sienna  and  Pisa.  Here  the  pursuit  of  o 
merce  is  aristocratic,  the  Buonvisi  lead 
Truly  a  pleasant  dty,  gay  in  appeara 
and  joyous  in  reality.  Palaces  are  nun 
ous,  generally  small,  and  of  superior  ar 
tecture.  But  few  horses  are  seen  and 
carriages.  Noble  ladies  ride  on  mules 
lowed  by  a  servant  The  aspect  of  the  i 
is  peculiar,  its  inhabitants  seeming  to  a 
pose  one  large  fiimily  isolated  from  the  i 
of  the  world.  Customs,  manners,  ; 
amusements  recall  the  **good  old  tim< 
the  great  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age  finee  dt 
But  few  strangers  visit  Lucca,  and  tli 
few  generally  pass  on  to  the  baths,  wl 
have  long  been  renowned  and  frequcnl 
Living  there  cannot  be  calle4  dear,  a  poi 
of  veal  costing  but  three  Trench  sous, ; 
other  things  in  proportion. 

The  season  includes  the  three  sumi 
months,  but  in  May  and  October  the  ba 
are  the  rendezvous  of  the  Lucca  nobility,  ^ 
go  there  not  for  health,  but  for  relaxal 
and  enjoyment  Amusements,  bals  cham 
tres^  and  the  plays  of  some  wandering  tn 
of  comedians  fill  up  their  hours.  The  n 
distinguished  guests  give  balls,  each  in 
turn,  to  which  are  invited  the  villagers  : 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood.  These  ii 
tations  are  freely  responded  to,  and 
peasant  girls,  renowned   for  their  beai 
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make  their  api)earance  "dressed  like 
ladies."  All  have  at  least  white  shoes, 
thread  stockings,  silk  aprons,  and  a  flower 
behind  the  right  or  the  left  ear  according  as 
they  declare  for  the  French  or  the  Spanish 
party.  They  courtesy  d  la  FranfaUe^  bend- 
ing the  knees,  a  manner  in  Italy  confined 
to  Tuscany  and  Urbino  alone,  and  they 
dance  gracefully.  With  persons  of  quality 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  join  in  these  dances, 
if  only  to  show  that  they  are  not  "  too  re« 
served."  The  festivity  usually  closes  with 
a  supper.  The  prettiest  peasant  girls  are 
chosen  to  sit  at  a  table  of  honor,  and  the 
same  distinction  is  bestowed  on  the  cele- 
brated Dwiua,  a  poor  peasant  girl  neither 
young  nor  pretty.  Of  all  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  she  is  innocent,  but  im- 
provises verses  with  wonderful  talent,  and 
knows  Ariosto  by  heart  by  dint  of  listening 
to  its  recital. 

Occasionally  prizes  are  distributed  at  the 
dose  of  these  balls.  All  is  in  the  frankest 
gayety,  as  free  from  pride  on  the  one  side  as 
from  embarrassment  or  false  modesty  on  the 
other,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  with  the  customs  of  a  society 
whose  different  classes  did  not  range  them- 
selves in  enmity  to  each  other,  but,  accus- 
tomed by  long  habit  to  an  easy  intercourse, 
could  mingle  without  being  confounded. 

NAPLES. 

Besides  the  movement  of  travellers  from 
north  to  south  and  from  south  to  north  be- 
tween the  Eternal  City,  Upper  Italy,  and 
the  ultramontane  countries,  the  great  route 
from  Rome  to  Naples  was  quite  as  much 
frequented.  It  passed  through  Marino 
and  Velletri,  following  the  ancient  Via  Ap- 
pia.  Well-mounted  travellers  made  the 
journey  in  four  days ;  but  as  the  road  was 
generally  infested  with  bands  of  robbers, 
the  majority  of  passengers  preferred  the 
slower  but  more  certain  procaccio^  a  species 
of  train  or  caravan  organized  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  and  escorted  by 
guards  of  the  Pope  or  the  Viceroy.     At  the 


frontier  a  monumental  stone  meets  the  eye 
of  the  traveller,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription :  HospeSf  hie  sunt  Jims  regni  Nea- 
polttani.  Si  amicus  advenis^  omnia  pacata  in* 
venies  et,  malis  moribus  pulsiSy  bonas  leges. 
Somewhat  disappointed  is  our  traveller 
when  he  finds  the  boneu  leges  very  unpleas« 
antly  translated  to  him  by  exactions  of  oU 
ficers  of  the  peace  and  the  customs. 

A  description  of  Naples  as  seen  by  a  Ve- 
netian senator,  Girolamo  Lippomano,  sent 
(1575)  ^  ambassador  extraordinary  imme« 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto  to  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  represents  it  as  a  truly  royal 
dty  of  200,000  inhabitants  residing  within  a 
drcumference  of  six  miles. 

Naples  was  then  under  Spanish  domina- 
tion and  governed  by  a  viceroy.  The 
sosiegOy*  the  luxury  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  representatives  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
1 1,  had  become  proverbial.  Said  a  stranger : 
"  I  supposed  I  was  visiting  the  Viceroy ; 
but  I  beheld  the  King  of  Spain." 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  Italy  toward  the 
end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XI IL 

ROME. 

The  travellers  whom  we  have  accompa- 
nied from  the  Alps  through  Italy  at  last  ap- 
proach the  end  and  object  of  their  journey. 
At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  are  visible  two 
points  which  pierce  the  horizon — Monte 
Mario  and  St  Peter's — the  latter  as  yet 
without  its  cupola,  but  already  lifting  up 
toward  the  clouds  the  aerian  gallery  which 
b  to  support  the  wonderful  dome. 

Strangers  to  modem  reserve,  they  give 
full  rein  to  their  enthusiasm  and  to  the  feel- 
ings by  which  they  are  agitated..  They  dis- 
mount, and,  kneeling  in  the  dust  with  stream- 
ing eyes  and  hands  outstretched,  thank 
Heaven  that  they  have  lived  to  contemplate 
the  Holy  City. 

*  A  Spanish  word  realty  untranslatable,  whidi  sifi;- 
nifies  a  feeling  peculiarly  Spanish,  described  as  partly 
pride  and  partly  an  indifiSntsnca,  the  result  of  an  ex- 
aggerated appreciation  of  self-dignity  and  a  proneness 
to  indolence. 

James  F.  Meline. 
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mt  cannot  be  descended  m  a  direct  line 
>in  William  the  Conqueror,  perhaps  the 
id  summit  of  human  grandeur  is  at* 
d  when  one's  Csimily  has  lived  for  a 
-ation  or  two  on  the  Signal  Hill  in  the 
>f  St  Bo's.  The  feeling  is  identical 
that  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  York, 
ted  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker ;  those 
hmen  who  could  quote  their  Others 
»ut  fear  of  reproach,  were  proud  and 
f  men;  but  those  who  could  safely 
I  of  their  grandfethers  also,  held  them« 
I  aloof  from  the  common  herd  and  con- 
i  only  with  each  other, 
e  society  of  the  Hill  had  plenty  of 
Ifathers  (one  or  two  fiimilies  had  noth- 
Ise) ;  it  held  itself  abore  the  level  of 
ordinary  mortals  who  delved  and  bur- 
i  in  the  rest  of  St  Bo's,  like  one  of 
ice  peaks  among  the  Alps  which  rise 
» and  inaccessible  from  the  green  val- 
:hat  hug  their  feet 

ilf-way  up  this  slippery  pinnacle  my 
r  builded  a  house  before  I  was  bom, 
Lt  his  death  devised  it  to  me.  In  the 
IS  of  time  I  fell  in  love  with  Flaccus, 
vas  so  happy  about  it  that  I  never  cared 
k  whether  it  were  the  house  or  myself 
be  wanted  to  marry, 
iccus  has  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
I,  spent  on  a  stony  little  fsLrm  in  Ver- 
,  a  long  way  from  St  Bo's ;  he  tells 
:hildren  pleasant  febles  of  his  mother 
r  all  the  housework  herself^  and  having 
ont  doorsteps  because  they  were  never 
sd.  He  received  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lip  from  all  my  friends  when  we  were 
ied,  and  actually  finds  himself  more  at 
i  among  them  than  I  do, 
it  Beecher  who  discourses  pathetically 
e  sufferings  of  square  men  whose  fate 
»  them  in  the  round  holes  of  life?  I 
ust  one  of  those  miserables.  I  am  the 
:  convinced,  the  more  I  think  about  it, 
my  right  place  would  be  in  some  low- 
:ed  ferm-house  minding  barefooted 
ren,  while  Flaccus  should  hoe  potatoes 
e  distance  and  come  home  to  dinner  to 
ound  of  a  tin  horn. 

irks  me  terribly  to  wear  my  best  bib- 
Lucker.  every  day,  to  drive  about  in  a 
•green  brougham,  and  tell  the  same  po- 


lite fibs  at  every  house.  I  have  picked  uj 
few  friends  somehow  among  the  back  stre< 
of  St  Bo's,  where  green  broughams  ha 
no  place;  and  such  is  my  dastardly  spi 
that  mine  goes  there  only  after  dark.  Th 
are  parvenu,  but  I  take  amazing  oomU 
with  them. 

The  leaders  of  society  on  Signal  H 
seem,  like  the  poets,  to  be  bom,  not  mac 
Their  cradle  must  be  rocked  there  and  th< 
first  steps  taken  on  its  pavements.  T 
lonely  exception  to  this  rule  is  Mrs.  J 
Grey. 

It  is  not  ten  years  since  she  moved  frc 
some  unknown  quarter  of  the  city  into  o 
of  the  finest  houses  on  the  Hill,  and  to 
her  place  by  sheer  personal  influence  amo 
the  best  people  there.  Thackeray  tells 
who  "best  people"  are  everywhere:  ' 
don't  mean  the  most  virtuous,  or  indeed  t 
least  virtuous,  or  the  cleverest,  or  the  st 
pidest,  or  the  richest,  or  the  best  bom,  I 
M^  6est;  in  a  word,  people  about  whom  th( 
is  no  question,  like  the  great  Lady  FitziR 
lis,  etc" 

Mrs.  Grey  is  our  Lady  Fitzwillis.  Dor 
Crichton  said  her  manner  reminded  him 
•*  rose-colored  ice."  Like  Trollope's  La 
Dumbello,  she  never  conversed ;  her  sm 
was  so  brilliant,  and  yet  so  discriminatii 
that  she  seemed  to  contribute  more  to  a 
▼ersation  than  the  great  talkers.  One  gai 
ered  many  meanings  from  it,  but  it  ne^ 
compromised  her.  It  melted  the  stiffm 
which  encases  humanity  when  gathered 
unlucky  numbers,  and  as  she  moved  alx 
in  a  crowd  people  began  to  talk,  whetl 
they  had  anything  to  say  or  not 

I  cannot  help  thinking  there  was  a  strc 
of  luck  in  her  name.  Even  her  inimital 
manner  could  scarcely  have  borne 
Tompkins  or  Simpkins.  Grey  has  alws 
a  patrician  sound,  from  Lady  Jane  dov 
ward,  though  why  that  color  should  ha 
had  the  preference  over  green,  which  is  pr 
tier,  or  white,  which  is  purer,  will  always 
one  of  my  mysteries. 

Mr.  Grey  was  the  picture  of  jovial  hea 
contentment    with    life    as    he    found 
Wherever  his  lines  had  fallen  to  him, 
would  have  been  in  his  eyes  a  pleasant  pi: 
and  a  goodly  heritage.    In  his  name  i 
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homely  Job  took  on  a  new  sound ;  one  no 
longer  thought  of  the  mar.  who  was  given 
over  to  the  adversary  to  be  buffeted,  but  of 
Job  in  his  trinzB^h  oi  patience,  when  his 
possessions  were  restored  unto  him  tenfold, 
with  no  end  of  sons  and  daughters. 

To  a  woman  less  suie  of  herself;  Mr.  Grey 
would  have  been  as  a  millstone  hanged 
about  her  neck ;  but  to  Mrs.  Grey  he  made 
the  best  possible  background. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Grey  first  in  a  crowded  room  5 
she  wore  black  velvet  and  diamonds,  a  ste* 
reotyped  costume.  I  suppose  everybody 
that  can  afford  it  wears  the  same  sooner  or 
later ;  but  her  velvet  was  blacker  and  her 
diamonds  brighter  than  any  others.  She 
stood  under  a  diandelier  smiling  back  to 
some  of  Donne  Crichton's  queemess.  It 
came  to  me  in  a  flash  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time ;  I  had  seen  her  many  years  be- 
fore when  we  were  children,  hers  being  a 
face  that  neither  youth  nor  age  could  dis- 
guise. A  dull  old  picture  in  my  memory 
painted  itself  again,  and  showed  a  beautiAil 
girl  standing  barefooted  in  a  huckleberry  pas- 
ture with  a  full  basket  on  her  arm,  and  try- 
ing to  detach  a  tall  bush  that  had  caught  in 
her  curls.  The  attitude  was  grace  itselE 
My  cousins  Vent  to  school  with  her,  and 
spoke  of  her  with  open  scorn.  She  be- 
longed to  a  family  honest  enough,  but  fear- 
fully poor.  She  had  walked  barefooted  all 
summer  and  picked  huckleberries  to  sell, 
and  stooped  to  all  manner  of  uncomfortable 
things,  that  she  might  have  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  French  lessons.  **  Just  as.  if  she 
would  ever  need  them  I ''  said  my  cousins. 
71k^  are  two  dear,  prim  old  maids  at  this 
present  writing,  having  each  a  forefinger 
mvtch  pricked  with  stitching  and  hands 
hardened  with  housework,  while  Mrs. 
Grey's  soft  wrists  are  crossed  on  her  velvet 
lap  as  she  listens  to  the  new  French  Minis- 
ter on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  answers 
him  fearlessly  in  his  mother  tongue.  Her 
smile  dazzles  him  a  little,  his  words  come 
scarcely  so  readily  as  hers,  albeit  Frenchmen 
can  endure  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Within  five  minutes  I  began  to  believe  my 
eyes  had  deceived  me.  This  exquisite 
woman  could  never  have  been  my  barefooted 
beauty.  But  I  mentioned  my  maiden  name 
to  her,  and  a  flash  of  recognition  came  to  her 
face, 

**  I  thoueht  I  had  seen  you  before,"  she 
^ou  must  be  the  Miss  Vernon 
cousins  in  Montauket,  when 
It  lay  dreary  and  destitute 
5 


childhood.     You    played    princess  in  my 
imagination  for  a  long  time." 

A  woman  of  a  smaller  nature  would  have 
begged  me,  at  least  by  a  look,  not  to  betray 
the  bare  feet  and  the  huckleberries  in  her 
history  to  all  our  mutual  friends  ;  but  Mrs. 
Grey  was  unconscious  of  any  shame  in  the 
matter.  This  nobility  of  soul  so  fascinated 
me  that  I  burst  out  with,  "And  now  we 
have  changed  rfi/es,  and  you  shall  be  my 
princess  firom  this  time  forth." 

We  di4  not  shake  hands  upon  it  (the 
Signal  Hill  fi-owns  upon  all  demonstration), 
but  her  eyts  sent  an  eloquent  little  tele- 
gram into  mine,  and  we  were  firiends  for 
life. 

Donne  Crichton  listened  to  this  little  in- 
terlude in  the  sluggish  tide  of  conversation 
with  half-shut  eyes,  as  he  listened  to  every- 
thing else. 

He  had  practised  the  inperturbable  so 
long,  that  nothing  less  than  the  pouring  out 
of  the  seven  vials  would  have  astonished 
him.  The  perfection  of  his  face  was  the 
perfection  of  a  statue ;  the  moment  he  spoke 
he  looked  like  common  mortals,  and  there- 
fore he  seldom  spoke,  and  indulged  in  as 
few  wrinkles  as  the  gutturals  of  the  Ameri- 
can language  will  permit 
•  He  seemed  to  be-  no  more  conscious  of 
his  clothes  than  of  his  natural  skin.  He 
was  like  a  lily  of  the  field  in  that  he  neither 
toiled  nor  spun,  but  still  more  like  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory.  His  income  was  unknown, . 
but  it  was  easily  seen  that  he  lived  hand- 
somely upon  it 

It  was  well  known  that  he  had  never 
loved  any  one  better  than  himself,  yet  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
late  lamented  Narcissus ;  he  kept  his  feel- 
ings always  at  the  moderate  temperature  in  • 
which  people  who  live  by  the  thermometer 
keep  their  rooms. 

He  had  so  schooled  himself  that  he  could 
encounter  a  pelting  storm  of  fun  with  only 
a  faint  smile,  which  scarcely  destroyed  the 
pure  oval  of  his  face. 

I  used  to  wonder  if  he  were  not  some- 
times overtaken  when  alone  with  violent 
and  long-enduring  laughter,  like  the  father 
of  his  country. 

Not  that  it  was  the  fashion,  however,  to  • 
be  very  jolly  on  Signal  Hill;  the  jokes 
were  somewhat  attenuated  in  that  rarefied 
air.  In  a  word,  Donne  Crichton's  beauty 
was  like  that  of  the  opal :  it  grew  out  of  a 
defect  in  the  original  substance. 

After  Mrs.  Grey  dropped,  as  it  were,  out 
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the  sky  into  my  sphere,  I  grew  more  sat- 
ied  with  my  life.  She  was  so  true  to  her- 
[f  and  all  that  is  noble  in  the  world,  so 
nple  in  manner,  and  yet  so  utterly  fash- 
lable,  that  I  was  tempted  to  think  a  high 
;al  of  living  might  not  be  incompatible 
th  Paris  dresses. 

She  had  but  one  child,  Eulalie,  whom 
e  worshipped  (one  could  see  it  in  her 
es),  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  had  been  seen 

society  only  two  or  three  times  as  yet 
moss-rosebud  of  a  girl,  who  pcomised  to 

Mrs.  Grey  over  again,  when  happy  years 
d  brought  the  bloom  of  the  perfect  rose, 
ere  was  surely  one  in  the  **  rosebud  g^- 
n  of  girls  "  who  would  never  be  offered  a 
crifice  to  the  ambition  of  her  parents. 
Mrs.  Grey  called  for  me  in  her  carriage 
le  Sunday  evening,  to  go  to  a  lecture  by 
e  American  philosopher.  It  was  a 
shion  among  us  to  pretend  that  we  could 
gest  his  bits  of  wisdom  condensed  and 
opped  off  in  short  sentences  like  so  many 
indies  of  kindling-wood.  For  my  life  I 
uld  never  make  out  what  he  was  driving 
,  though  I  tried  to  look  as  knowing  as  the 
5t  I  had  even  a  haunting  suspicion  that 
e  lecturer  sometimes  got  beyond  his  own 
:pth,  and  was  floating  on  mere  words, 
^hen  he  had  delivered  epigrams  enough 

fill  the  prescribed  time,  he  came  to  a 
dden  end,  though  in  the  nature  of  his 
scourse  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
nng  on  in  the  same  way  for  a  week. 
Arabella  Seaforth  joined  herself  to  me  on 
e  way  home,  and  half  a  dozen  more  over- 
king  us  as  we  reached  Mrs.  Grey's  door, 
e  all  went  in  to  talk  about  the  lecture. 
••  How  delightful  to  have  Olympian  food 
fered  to  our  minds  after  the  shallowness 
'  other  lecturers,"  said  Miss  Seaforth,  who 
-ided  herself  on  talking  like  people  in 
)vels.  "  He  never  condescends  to  any  little 
ord-traps  to  make  his  audience  laugh.'' 

"  More's  the  pity ;  I  wish  he  would,"  I 
id  heartily.  "  How  do  I  know  that  half 
iS  lecture  is  not  a  free  translation  from 
>me  old  Veda  or  other  ?  If  he  would  only 
ipeat  it  in  the  original,  I  might  take  it 
isy,  and  not  wear  out  my  mental  tissues 
ying  to  understand  him." 

"  Do  you  find  his  lecture  difiicult  to  un- 
erstand  ? "  asked  Miss  Seaforth,  with  the 
;ast  touch  of  superciliousness. 

"  I  do  indeed,"  said  I — for  who  was  I, 
lat  I  should  fear  to  confess  to  so  fashion- 
ble  a  thing  as  ignorance  ?— "not  only  difii- 
ult,  but  impossible.    What  do  you  make 


of  this  ?  *  Man's  nature  is  alwa3rs  at  son 
poiilt  coincident  with  the  axis  of  things.' " 

Miss  Seaforth  paused  to  consider. 

"  Mr.  Grey,  I  ask  you  to  define  the  '  ax 
of  things.'" 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  Mr.  Grey  wil 
his  infectious  laugh ;  "  the  axis  of  things,  s 
my  old  grandmother  would  have  said, 

*  one  huckleberry  above  my  bush.'  " 

We  forgot  all  about  the  "  axis  of  things 
then.  No  one  could  have  "  blue  blood  " 
his  veins  whose  grandmother  made  such 
speech  as  that  A  little  shiver  ran  do^ 
the  back  of  the  company.  We  looked 
Mrs.  Grey  for  our  cue,  and  she  gave  it  in 
serene  smile  and  glance  at  her  fausban 
which  was  simply  amused,  and  not  in  tl 
least  reproachful. 

*•  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  in  her  lo^ 
sweet  tones,  ''that  it  only  means  that  mar 
nature  is  always  more  or  less  in  harmoi 
with  his  circumstances — the  old  provei 

*  Every  back  is  fitted  to  its  burden,'  doi 
into  transcendental  words." 

To  be  sure,  nothing  could  be  plains 
After  that  we  would  not  have  listened 
the  philosopher  himself  if  he  had  insist( 
on  a  totally  different  translation  of  his  mea 
ing.  When  Mr.  Grey  made  this  unlucl 
allusion  to  his  grandmother,  it  seemed 
me  that  Donne  Crichton  and  Eulalie  Gr 
exchanged  a  smile  and  a  blush  ;  and  wh 
the  rest  of  went  away,  he  remained  behin< 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  "  I  asked  Miss  Sc 
forth,    who   Imows    everything.     "Is 
staying  to   make    further  inquiries  abc 
that  remarkable   grandmother  whom  \ 
Grey  quoted  for  the  first  time  to-night  ?  " 

••  Have  you  not  heard  the  news  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  hea 
any  news  in  my  life,  everything  on  the  ¥. 
is  led  up  to  so  gradually." 

"Mr.  Crichton  is  engaged  to  Eula 
Grey." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  mean — I  beg  y< 
pardon,  but  are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite.  He  proposed  in  the  aftemc 
yesterday,  and  in  the  evening  it  was 
settled.  They  are  to  be  married  in  a  ye 
You  seem  to  be  very  much  surprised." 

Miss  Seaforth  said  so,  and  it  must 
true.  I  let  her  go  on,  and  mounted 
own  doorsteps  in  silence;  there  was 
hospitality  leift  in  me. 

Flaccus  was  reading  when  I  came 
and  having  been  married  a  good  mi 
years,  he  went  on  reading  while  I  sat 
posite  to  him  and  meditated. 
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If  I  lost  faith  in  Mrs.  Grey,  the  ground 
was  cut  from  under  my  feet  She  was  the 
only  woman  on  Signal  Hill  who  possessed 
the  jewel  of  consistency.  Her  kindness  of 
heart,  her  trustworthiness,  her  refinement 
were  all  as  perfect  as  her  dresses.  Since 
she  had  referred  of  her  own  free  will  to  her 
poverty-stricken-childhood,  without  the  least 
touch  of  false  shame,  I  had  given  her  my 
whole  allegiance.  In  dress,  and  manners, 
and  housekeeping,  I  had  taken  her  for  my 
model ;  and  alter  all,  she  had  sold  the  joy 
of  her  life,  her  one  child,  to  the  most 
worldly,  cold,  and  blasi  man  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. I  had  seen  so  many  girls  who  were 
visibly  and  palpably  in  love  with  their  fa- 
thers' clerks  or  some  other  "  low  creature," 
"wooed  and  married  and  a*"  to  totally 
different  men,  because  the  said  men  were 
In  their  set,  and  the  ambitious  mothers 
would  have  it  so : 
Poppet  to  a  fiither*8  threat,  servile  to  a  shrewish 


We  had  talked  it  over  only  the  other 
day,  and  I  had  said  vehemently,  **  As  for 
my  little  girl,  she  shall  marry  the  man  who 
sweeps  the  crossing  if  she  loves  him,  or 
live  an  old  maid  to  her  dying  day  if  she 
prefers  it,  when  Be  has  jilted  her  for  the 
apple-woman  on  the  comer." 

Mrs.  Grey  answered  me  only  with  a  beam- 
ing smile,  but  I  had  felt  convinced  that  she 
perfectly  agreed  with  me. 

Her  soul  had  swayed  mine  so  completely 
for  years  that  I  felt  like  a  lover  whose  idol 
had  fallen.  I  would  have  gone  "  cross-gar- 
tered like  Malvolio "  if  it  had  pleased  her 
to  set  that  fashion. 

"  Flaccus,"  said  I,  "  I  begin  to  think  ev- 
ery woman  has  her  price." 

"My  dear,  you  have  hit  on  an  axiom. 
Don't  try  to  prove  it" 

"  How  can  you  say  that  ?  Would  not  I 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  you  ?" 

"  O  yes ;  but  I'll  excuse  you  from'  the 
fire  and  water  if  you  will  come  to  breakfast 
every  morning  when  it  is  ready." 

At  any  other  time  this  treacherous  change 
of  base  on  Flaccus's  part  would  have  stirred 
my  wrath,  but  my  spirit  was  too  sore. 
I  looked  at  the  fire  awhile,  and  began 
again. 

"  I'm  tired  of  living  here.  Let  us  move 
into  the  country,  where  people  marry  for 
love,  and  die  when  their  time  comes." 

"Whafs  come  over  you?  Have  you 
seen  a  set  of  diamonds  so  much  lovelier 
than  yours  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 


to  flee  into  the  wilderness,  and  live  on  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey  ?  " 

"  They  are  going  to  marry  Eulalie  Grey 
to  Donne  Crichton ! " 

**  So  I  heard  this  afternoon,  and  forgot  to 
mention  it  to  you." 

"O  Flaccus,"  I  said  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  "don't  you  think  it  is  a  burning  shame 
to  sacrifice  that  lovely  girl  to  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating machine  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  sacrifice.  Your 
habit  of  rushing  at  a  conclusion  will  be  the 
death  of  you  some  day.  He  certainly 
blushed  like  a  maiden  when  I  congratulated 
him." 

"  So  does  a  statue,  in  certain  lights.  I 
suppose  the  sun  was  shining  on  his  face 
through  one  of  your  side-whiskers.  I 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  their  put- 
ting their  fortune  in  Eulalie's  hand  and  sell- 
ing her  at  auction — so  much  wife  and  money 
for  so  much  social  p>osition." 

"There  is  my  little  farm  in  Beacham," 
said  Flaccus ;  "  a  regular  Arcadia.  I  don't 
know  about  the  locusts,  but  there's  plenty 
of  grasshoppers." 

"  We'll  go  there,"  I  said  firmly. 

"Amen,"  said  Flaccus. 

But  we  did  not  do  it,  of  course.  There 
was  no  place  for  the  coachman  to  sleep,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  horses.  We  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  move  into  one  of 
my  "  cottage  "  trunks.  But  I  was  sick  of 
home,  which  is  one  degree  worse  than 
homesickness,  and  the  matter  ended  in 
Flaccus's  accepting  (very  much  against  my 
will)  the  use  of  a  lovely  little  villa  in  Brook- 
edge,  which  the  Greys  had  built  for  them- 
selves. 

"  But  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  while 
she  was  urging  the  house  upon  us,  "we 
shall  not  want  it  for  a  year,  and  perhaps 
you  can  have  it  forever,  for  we  mean  to  fit 
ourselves  now  entirely  to  Eulalie's  new 
happiness  ;"  and  she  smiled  as  sweetly  into 
my  indignant  eyes  as  if  there  really  were 
a  grain  of  happiness  in  the  matter. 

Not  another  house  was  visible  from  our 
piazzas,  as  the  trees  had  been  artfully  ar- 
ranged to  produce  an  isolated  effect,  but 
we  were  not  very  bucolic  after  all.  The 
modem  conveniences  were  omnipresent,  the 
green  brougham  spotless  as  ever,  and  the 
children  were  taken  out  every  day  in  new 
and  gorgeous  toilets,  simply  from  the  force 
of  habit 

Mrs.  Grey's  mother  lived  in  a  little  cot- 
tage in  the  same  grounds  with  ours ;  a  soft- 
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voiced  old  lady,  who  wore  sflver-gray  silks 
that  would  stand  alone,  and  caps  of  obst- 
liest  lace.  I  went  often  to  see  her,  but  the 
Greys  were  travelling  all  summer,  with  a 
party  of  which  Donne  Crichton  was  one. 

I  stopped  there  for  a  moment  one  after- 
noon in  the  early  fall,  and  at  the  same  time 
Mrs.  Grey  reined  up  her  little  phaeton  at 
the  door.  Her  mother  was  out,  but  she 
insisted  on  going  in  and  doing  the  honors 
of  the  house.  Eulalie  aCnd  Mr.  Crichton 
had  been  with  her,  but  they  strolled  away 
among  the  trees  like  a  pair  of  old-^hioned 
lovers. 

This  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  alone 
together  since  Eulalie's  engagement;  we 
made  talk  with  all  our  might  till  twilight 
gathered  in  the  room,  and  then,  as  I  went 
out  to  go  home,  she  made  me  sit  down  on  the 
doorstep  with  her  as  if  we  had  been  two 
children  with  a  quarrel  to  make  up. 

**  Every  woman  knows  when  she  loses  a 
lover,'*  she  said,  '*  and  your  filing  away 
would  have  been  a  bitter  thing  to  me  if  I 
had  not  felt  certain  that  I  could  mount  my 
pedestal  agsun  whenever  I  had  time;  but 
you  ought  to  have  had  more  fslith  in  me.'' 

"If  it  had  been  any  one  but  Donne 
Crichton!" 

'*  Ah,  you  should  have  seen  his  &ce  as  I 
saw  it  one  day  last  winter.  He  had  sent  up 
his  card,  but  I  was  detained  for  some  min- 
utes in  my  room,  and  coming  down  stairs  at 
last  I  was  transfixed  on  the  lowest  step. 
He  stood  bending  down  to  Eulalie,  holding 
both  her  hands  in  his.  That  impassive 
mask  had  dropped  away.  He  was  not  neai^ 
ly  so  handsome,  but  he  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest  I  don*t  think  I  dwelt  on  that  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  fact  of  Eulalie's  standing 
there  too  which  paralyzed  me.  She  was 
waiting  breathless  for  what  he  should  say. 
*  Only  one  word,  my  love,  my  love  I  *  was 
his  entreaty. 

"  I  did  not  wait  for  the  answer.  I  rushed 
noiselessly  up  stairs  and  shut  myself  up  to 
suffer  the  pang  which  only  mothers  suffer. 
Eulalie  had  seemed  to  have  no  thought  apart 
from  mine  before  that  afternoon.  When 
she  looked  in  at  the  door  after  Donne  had 
gone  away,  she  recognized  my  treason  at 
once  from  a  sense  of  her  own.  When  her 
head  was  on  my  shoulder  she  whispered, 
'You  did  not  come  down,  and  I  could  not 
help  going  in.' 

*'  *  And  you  think  you  love  him  ? '  Tasked 
her.    <  Didn't  it  come  to  you  all  at  once  ? ' 

**  <  No,  indeed.    I  think  H  began  the  first 


time  I  ever  saw  him.  He  was  dinbg  here, 
and  while  he  was  looking  at  the  picture  of 
the  Marquise  I  took  my  place  at  the  table. 
He  sa3rs  he  thought  the  Marquise's  the 
loveliest  hct  in  the  world,  and  the  next 
minute  be  looked  into  mine  and  saw  her 
very  image.  He  thinks  she  must  have  been 
my  great-grandmother  at  least' 

"  *  You  have  never  seen  each  oAer  alone 
until  this  last  time,'  I  persisted. 

**  *  No,  mamma,  but  we  have  looked  at 
each  other  a  great  deal,  you  know.' 

"  I  realized  then  for  the  first  time  that  the 
dew  of  my  own  3routh  had  exhaled.  I  had 
grown  so  old  as  to  forget  how  often  loTers 
*  hear  with  eyes.'  *  Could  you  give  him  up  ?' 
I  asked  her  solemnly  at  last 

"  *  I  could  try,*  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
half  tremulous,  half  beseeching. 

"  Eulalie  took  sanctuary  at  the  top  of  the 
house  when  the  bell  rang  after  dinner,  and 
my  heart  grew  heavy  as  lead  when  Mr. 
Crichton  drew  a  chair  with  business- like 
doseness  to  the  table,  behind  which  I  had 
fortified  myse1£  I  meant  to  try  what  man- 
ner of  man  be  might  be.  I  was  a  good  deal 
encouraged  by  the  nervousness  which  he 
could  not  conceal  If  he  only  loved  Eulalie 
well  enough,  he  would  pais  my  test  without 
knowing  it  After  a  word  or  two  of  greet- 
ing he  went  to  the  Marquise's  portrait 
'It  is  very  like— Miss  Grey,'  he  said  I 
could  ask  no  better  preface. 

" '  Shall  I  tell  you  the  history  of  that  por- 
trait?' I  said. 

"*It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,'  he 
answered  politely,  but  with  an  effort  He 
had  not  come  to  listen  to  histories. 

**  *  You  may  have  been  led  to  think,  Mr. 
Crichton,  that  I  am  descended  from  a  noble 
French  family.  I  wish  it  were  so  if  only 
for  Eulalie's  sake,  but  all  the  ancestors  of 
whom  I  have  any  knowledge  woe  too  poor, 
too  much  bturdened  with  hard  work  to  think 
of  pedigree.  In  the  house  where  I  was 
bom  there  were  but  two  rooms,  and  I  learn- 
ed to  read  by  the  light  of  the  open  Idtchen 
fire.  I  climbed  up  to  a  high  shelf  one  day 
and  found  a  bit  of  ivory,  part  of  a  portrait^ 
one  eye  and  half  a  cheek,  the  jewelled  ear 
with  a  curt  clinging  round  it  This  fragment 
had  been  handed  down  through  two  genoa- 
tions  already  (small  things  come  to  great 
preferment  among  the  poor),  and  this  was 
the  story  of  it :  Our  £unily  had  been  Hu- 
guenots, and  m  the  thne  of  persecudon  had 
fled  from  France,  bringmg  the  palntmg  on 
ivory  wi A  tiiem.    It  had  been  always  cadled 
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*  the  Marqoise's  picture,'  ^d  there  was  a 
tradition,  very  dim  indeed,  that  the  Mar- 
quise had  been  one  of  the  family  in  its  pros- 
perous days.  Later  there  had  been  a  fierce 
quarrel  about  the  possession  of  the  picture, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  broken;  then  the  fragments 
were  divided.  This  story  fired  my  imagina- 
tion ;  under  its  influence  our 

— ^—  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  balls. 
From  that  time  I  strove  to  be  like  what  this 
Marquise  might  have  been ;  to  make  my- 
self worthy  to  enter  her  imaginary  presence 
and  to  touch  her  hand.  You  can  have  no 
idea  how  miserably  small  were  my  first 
struggles  toward  refinement  I  have  done 
almost  everything  that  is  honest  with  these 
hands.  I  scorned  nothing  which  would  lift 
me  a  hair's  breadth  nearer  the  level  of  my 
beloved  Marquise.  When  I  was  sixteen 
years  old  I  walked  barefooted  all  summer 
and  picked  huckleberries  for  the  market, 
because  the  berry  money  and  the  price  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  added  together  would  just  pay 
for  French  lessons. 

"  *  We  were  picking  berries  into  the  same 
basket  when  Mr.  Grey  (he  was  but  a  boy 
then)  asked  me  to  wait  for  him  till  he  should 
have  made  his  fortune  in  St  Bo's.  He  was 
poor  too,  vtry  poor,  you  would  have  said ; 
but  my  poverty  was  a  lower  depth  still  The 
first  money  that  we  could  spare  after  we 
were  married  was  paid  to  an  excellent  artist 
to  reproduce  the  Marquise  entire  from  my  wee 
bit  of  ivory.  Mr.  Grey  is  so  fond  of  recalling 
those  early  days,  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
absurd  habit  of  pla3ring  upon  the  word 
huckleberry  in  every  possible  way.  He  de- 
vised a  minute  border  of  twigs  and  berries, 
and  had  it  engraved  on  all  our  plate. 

"  •  The  mysterious  little  device  on  our  car- 
riage panel,  which  has  puzzled  everybody, 
means  the  same  thing.  He  is  persuaded 
that  our  peculiar  happiness  has  sprung 
firom  my  heard-eamed  berry  money.  I 
have  never  felt  bound  by  any  law  of  society 
or  morality  to  publish  my  history  from  the 
housetop.  It  would  give  me  great  delight 
to  be  sure  that  we  are  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Marquise  ;  it  does  give  me  a 
little  to  have  the  slight  resemblance  of 
Eulalie's  £u:e  to  the  portrait  traced  and 
commented  upon.' 

"  Mr.  Crichton  had  listened  immovably,  as 
he  listens  to  the  philosopher  or  Arabella 
Seaforth's  singing. 

'*  £vidently  my  story  might  as  well  have 


been  told  to  the  empty  air;  it  had  not 
moved  him.  I  grew  fiill  of  a  burning  ex- 
citement as  I  thought  of  the  heart-break  in 
store  for  Eulalie.  He  would  never  marry  a 
girl  without  a  pedigree. 

"  *  I  am  honored  by  your  confidence,'  he 
began,  and  then  paused,  as  if  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty with  the  rest  of  his  sentence. 

"  *  Pardon  me,'  I  said,  rising  up  to  leave 
hinL  I  was  so  sure  he  had  flinched  from 
my  test  *  We  will  turn  over  this  page  of 
frimily  history,  and  forget  that  we  have  ever 
read  it  I  trust  that  Eulalie  will  soon 
forget  this  little  ripple  in  her  life.' 

**  Suddenly  his  hat  lighted  up,  and  grew 
rarely  homely.  'I  believe  I  understand 
you  at  last,  Mrs.  Grey.  You  thought  it 
might  make  a  difference  about  Eulalie  ? ' 

"*I  confess  it' 

*' '  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  look  for  a  min- 
ute at  another  page  of  £umly  history.  It 
must  be  an  excellent  background  for  a  man 
to  have  a  long  and  worthy  line  of  forbears, 
but  I  have  never  known  that  pleasant  con- 
sciousness. My  father  (so  called)  confided 
to  me  on  his  deathbed  that  he  had  found 
me  on  the  doorsteps  of  his  country-house, 
wrapped  in  an  old  shawl,  and  left  in  a  bas- 
ket, on  the  very  night  on  which  a  dead  son 
had  been  born  to  him,  and  he  adopted  me 
in  place  of  that  boy.  I  am  not  only  not  a 
Crichton,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
my  real  name  or  parentage.  You  confess 
that  you  are  not  unwilling  to  be  called  a 
descendant  of  a  lovely  French  Marquise.  I 
will  be  equally  frank  with  you  :  it  gives  me 
inunense  satisfaction  to  be  petted  and  quot- 
ed by  people  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
grand^thers.' 

"  And  then  we  shook  hands  and  smiled 
at  each  other  with  tears  in  our  eyes  in  an 
imbecile  sort  of  way ;  and  it  all  ended  in 
my  finding  Eulalie  on  the  stairs,  'weeping a 
little  weep '  on  her  own  account,  and  send- 
ing her  down  to  her  lover  without  more 
waste  of  words." 

The  soft  darkness  of  a  summer  night  had 
fallen  on  us  before  Mrs.  Grey  ceased 
speaking.  Her  mother  had  returned  in  the 
mean  time,  but,  with  all  her  daughter's  tact, 
had  not  disturbed  us.  No  sound  stirred 
the  charmed  stillness  except  the  chirp  of  a 
belated  bird  out  of  doors,  and  the  click  of 
the  old  lady's  Imitting-needles  within.  Mrs. 
Grey  had  remounted  her  pedestaL  She 
was  again  my  princess. 

I  had  had  the  same  feelings  once  before 
in  my  life.    It  was  when  Flaccus  and  I  had 
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"  made  up  "  after  our  first  quarrel  Donne 
Crichton  and  Eulalie  came  back  to  us,  but 
they  rather  added  to  the  silence  than  took 
away  from  it  It  seemed  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  see  her  soft  cheek 
nestle  against  his  shoulder.  Then  the  old 
lady  called  Donne  in  to  hold  a  skein  of 
3rarn  for  her,  while  Eulalie  wound  the  ball. 

"  It  b  a  pretty  picture,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  into  the  lighted 
room.  "  It  may  be  that  Eulalie's  chignon 
and  Donne*s  neck-tie  are  too  ^hionable 
for  true  love,  but  I  have  ^th  in  it,  even  on 
Signal  Hill." 

"  I  will  never  doubt  you  again,"  I  ex- 
claimed, like  a  school-girl. 

"Then  come  back  to  your  old  home, 
since  you  have  no  more  cause  to  be  misan- 
thropic" 

They  all  walked  with  me  through  the 
trees  till  I  saw  the  red  spark  of  Flaccus's 
cigar  on  the  piazza,  and  then  left  me  to  go 
on  alone. 

"We  have  lived  at  Brookedge  almost  six 
months,"  I  said  to  him,  apropos  of  noth- 
ing. 

"  Your  tone  sounds  as  if  it  were  six  cen- 
turies." 

"  The  time  has  seemed  a  little  long." 

"On  the  contrary,  the  place  seems  a 
paradise  to  me.  Our  life  here  is  so  inno- 
cent. The  garden  of  Eden  in  the  honey- 
moon. I  have  thought  seriously  of  buying 
it  of  Mr.  Grey,  and  settling  here  for  life." 

I  knew  he  was  bored  to  death  with  the 
place.  His  four-mile  drive  every  morning 
to  his  den  in  town  had  been  reason  enough, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  endless  evenings. '  But 
I  said  no  more  for  a  day  or  two  about  going 
home  for  the  winter.     Then  I  began  again. 

"  It  was  a  very  good  idea  of  yours  to  shut 
up  our  house  on  the  Hill  and  leave  it  in  or- 
der, so  that  we  could  return  to  it  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice." 

"  Ah,  here's  the  second  parallel  so  soon. 
You  laid  the  first  one  the  other  night,  when 
you  dolefiilly  counted  the  months  since  we 
came  here.  Why  not  say  in  so  many 
words  that  you  want  to  go  home,  instead 
of  treating  your  husband  as  if  he  were  a 
fortification  to  be  taken  by  regular  siege  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  to  go  home." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Flaccus  heartily  ;  and  the 
very  next  morning  we  went  home,  with 
children,  nursemaids,  and  all  the  other  im- 
pedimenta. 

Donne  Crichton  and  Eulalie  Grey  were 
married,  with  immense  sounding  of  trum- 


pets and  slaughter  of  dressmakers,  but  I  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  flee  into  the  wilder- 
ness again. 

"It  looks  very  hollow-hearted,"  Mrs. 
Grey  whispered  to  me  while  the  people 
were  "congratulating."  "I  really  think 
white  muslin  would  have  seemed  more  sin- 
cere than  that  gros-grain." 

The  Crichtons  went  to  Europe  for  a 
year,  immediately  after  the  wedding;  but 
they  dropped  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
bridal  tourists,  and  made  a  new  guide-book 
for  themselves. 

They  dreamed  away  their  days  in  quaint 
old  Spanish  tovms,  and  drank  the  sunlight 
of  southern  France  as  it  had  been  wine. 
Sauntering  at  last,  like  a  pair  of  pilgrims  to 
a  shrine,  into  Italy,  they  explored  the 
blue  grotto  of  Capri,  and  rifled  the  glow- 
ing orange  trees  of  Sorrento ;  they  munch- 
ed chestnuts  on  the  slopes  of  Alban  moun- 
tains, and  drank  "  Lacrima  Christi "  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius.  The  vineyards  yielded 
up  their  purple  treasure  to  Eulalie's  ask- 
ing, and  the  peasants  their  gracefiil  forms 
and  attitudes  to  Donne's  ready  pendL 

The  winter  found  them  in  Rome,  gone 
over  to  £sishion  and  boredom. 

Only  one  little 'scrap  of  writing  which 
Donne  crowdedinto  Eulalie's  letter,  like  a 
foot-note,  will  show  what  manner  of  woman 
was  Mrs.  Grey's  daughter.    This  was  it : 

"Dearest  *  Madame  Mere':  I  must 
tell  you  a  delicious  little  mistake  of  Eula- 
lie's, since  she  will  never  know  anything  of 
it,  to  show  you  that  my  worship  has  not  yet 
turned  my  idol's  head.  It  was  a  big  ball  at 
the  Barberini,  and  we  were  standing  in  the 
great  saloon,  which  is  part  yellow  satin  and 
part  mirrors — I  should  say  especially  mir- 
rors. Eulalie  looked  as  lovely  as  they  make 
'em.  'Nature  made  her,  and  then  broke 
the  mould.'  Only  the  thought  that  I  had 
a  life-interest  in  her  enabled  me  to  look  at 
anybody  else.  Some  great  Mogul  in  the 
diplomatic  way  came  in,  followed  by  a  long 
line  of  attachis.  These  latter  were  all  sim- 
ultaneously struck  with  Eulalie's  beauty, 
and  came  to  a  dead  stop  opposite  to  her. 
They  were  an  embodied  stare,  like  a  many- 
barrelled  opera  glass.  *  What  are  these 
people  looking  at,  Donne?'  said  our  little 
woman,  glancing  behind  her  for  the  attrac- 
tion which  had  nailed  them  to  one  spot. 
*  It  must  be  the  splendid  reflection  of  every- 
thing in  the  mirrors,'  I  said  innocently,  and 

she  believed  me."        

Ella  Wililams. 
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WOMAN'S  natural  rights  arc  to  love 
and  to  be  loved.  Having  these,  it  is 
very  questionable  if  she  would  ask  for  or  feel 
the  need  of  any  other.  Because  she  is  de- 
prived of  her  natural  rights  by  ancestral  er- 
rors, by  the  opposition  of  destiny,  by  the 
unkindness  of  circumstances,  or  by  the 
folly  of  custom,  it  would  seem  that  she 
seeks  to  reestablish  herself  in  her  own  esti- 
mation by  demanding  rights  which  are  at 
once  political  and  social.  It  is  dpubtfiil  if 
any  womanly  woman  wishes  to  or  can  live 
higher  than  her  heart  Her  heart  is  her 
true  sphere,  and  if  that  be  full,  her  whole 
being  is  rounded  with  sympathy,  sweetness, 
and  peace.  Among  all  the  worlds  this  lit- 
tle globe  of  ours  contains,  the  world  of  the 
affections  is  the  purest  and  most  beautiful ; 
and  to  it  every  worn  and  weary  spirit  some 
time  turns  with  a  longing  which,  amid  all 
the  ambitions  and  exdtements  of  the  other 
worlds,  can  never  be  wholly  repressed.  If 
this  be  so  with  man,  how  much  more  is  it 
with  woman,  to  whom  home  and  love  are 
the  poles  of  existence. 

Man  values  freedom,  woman  values  affec- 
tion, above  everything  else ;  and  with  her 
to  be  bound  sentimentally  is  the  largest 
liberty.  That  he  demands  too  much,  and 
she  too  little,  is  commonly  the  disturbing 
element  in  the  union  of  the  sexes,  and  is 
likely  to  be  until  the  nature  of  both  is 
changed.  Man  and  woman,  though  alto- 
gether equal,  are  so  radically  different  in 
orgam'zation  and  temperament  that  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  instances  they  thor- 
oughly understand  each  other.  She  is  so 
much  finer  that  there  is  almost  always  a 
large  part  of  her  spiritual  nature  which  he 
is  forced  to  accept  on  faith.  Though  she 
reaches  by  instinct  what  he  cannot  reach  by 
reason,  yet  one  side  of  his  life  is  usually  to 
her  either  mysterious  or  unknown.  Could 
the  two  once  fully  get  en  rapport^  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  one  would  not  be  so  nearly 
measured  by  the  blunders  of  the  other. 
They  are  interdependent ;  their  influence  is 
redprocal ;  a  flaw  here  presupposes  a  de- 
fect there.  Man,  being  stronger  and  freer, 
ought  to  be  superior,  and  might  be  were  he 
not  more  material  and  selfish.  Nature, 
fortune,  sodety,  and  custom  give  him  the 


advantage  over  his  sister,  to  whom  his  rela- 
tion is  such  that  he  must  alwa]rs  be  consid- 
ered responsible  for  her.  Her  folly  is 
usually  traceable  to  his  stupidity,  and  her 
errors  are  the  result  of  his  transgressions. 
If  she  is  not  lovely,  it  is  because  she  is  not 
loved ;  and  thus  is  she  robbed  of  her  natu- 
ral rights  by  no  fault  of  her  own. 

When  women  are  young,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  lovely,  and  they  are  likely  to 
be  if  their  birth  and  circumstances  are  in 
any  way  favorable.  Youth  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  health  and  freshness,  hope 
and  cheerfulness,  faith  and  sensibility ;  and 
out  of  these  is  fashioned  the  poetry  of  hu- 
manity. Youth  and  loveliness  coexist  as 
cause  and  effect ;  but  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  latter  should  outlast  the  former, 
and  be  dependent,  if  not  on  the  same  quali- 
ties, on  thdr  equivalents.  The  real  test  of 
a  woman's  attractiveness  begins  with  her 
marriage  or  her  maturer  years,  and  how  she 
may  endure  the  test  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
essay  to  show. 

A  woman  seldom  speaks  or  even  thinks 
of  her  rights  while  the  dewy  fragrance  of 
youth  is  upon  her.  She  does  not  then 
doubt  her  capacity  to  be  loved  any  more 
than  she  doubts  her  capacity  to  love.  She 
is  an  idealist,  and  she  fondly  believes  all 
her  ideals  will  be  met  The  views  and 
theories  of  those  of  her  sex  who  clamor  for 
their  rights  have  neither  interest  nor  signifi- 
cance to  her.  If  fate  be  kind  and  life  be 
fair,  she  never  learns  how  much  she  has 
been  wronged.  By  and  by,  however,  when 
the  delicate  machinery  of  her  affections  gets 
out  of  order — when,  in  other  words,  her 
natural  rights  are  either  neglected  or  in- 
vaded— she  discovers  for  the  first  time  that 
she  is  a  creature  of  politics,  and  that  mis- 
sions are  potential. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  a  woman  is 
not  truly  a  woman  until  she  is  a  wife  and 
mother;  that  all  her  charms  and  virtues 
are  doubled  by  marriage  and  maternity. 
This  may  be  true,  though  the  side  of  celi- 
bacy has  stronger  arguments  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed — arguments,  let  us  hope, 
drawn  from  the  abuse  of  wedlock  and  its  ■ 
consequences.  Whether  true  or  not,  how-  - 
ever,  depends  wholly  upon  the  character  of  • 
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he  marriage.  Matrimony  may  be  a  curse 
IS  well  as  a  blessing,  and  the  fitness  or  un- 
itness  of  those  entering  upon  its  conditions 
s  pretty  certain  to  make  it  one  or  the 
)ther.  Wives  are  (or  the  most  part  wives ; 
iusbands  are  prone  to  be  something  more 
han  husbands,  or  something  less.  They 
)egin  as  lovers,  grow  into  egotists,  and  end 
is  indifferent  masters  and  mere  providers. 
They  are  quick  to  perceive  the  waning 
:harms  of  their  partners  and  the  deepening 
)rose  of  home ;  but  they  are  the  last  to 
liscover  that  for  such  unwelcome  changes 
hey  themselves  are  mainly  answerable. 

The  misfortune  of  many  marriages  is  that 
he  husband  wearies  of  or  grows  indifferent 
o  the  wife,  while  she  preserves  all  the  fer- 
or  of  her  first  affection ;  that  with  mater- 
lity  comes  bondage  for  the  woman ;  and 
hat,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  she  sinks 
rom  her  radiant  freshness  and  fragrant 
>loom  into  a  superintendent  of  the  nursery 
,nd  a  household  drudge.  Usually,  after  the 
Irst  year  of  marriage,  the  growth  of  the 
rife  ceases  mentally  and  spiritually,  since 
he  has  no  leisure  for  culture,  and  the  cares 
.nd  anxieties  of  her  state  expel  the  gentle 
nfluences  and  graces  which  composed  her 
harm.  The  third  year  is  worse  than  the 
econd,  and  before  five-and- thirty  she  looks 
ike  the  mother  of  the  fresh,  sweet  girl  she 
ras  when  she  went  to  the  altar.  The  hus- 
band sees  and  sorrows  over  this,  but  makes 
10  effort  to  have  it  otherwise.  He  never 
.ccuses  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  melan- 
holy  change ;  but,  philosophically  ascrib- 
ng  it  to  the  inevitable  tendency  of  wedlock, 
orgets  all  about  it  in  a  nap  on  the  sofa. 
Itq  long  he  complains  of  lack  of  sympa- 
hy«  forgetting  that  it  arises  firom  conditions 
le  himself  has  voluntarily  and  persistently 
irought  about  His  wife  has  ceased  to  be  a 
ompanion.  When  he  wishes  to  talk,  she 
s  too  tired ;  and  when  she  would  be  fond, 
le  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  The 
;hildren  he  was  so  anxious  to  b^  the  father 
>{  make  the  house  unpleasant  His  wife 
an  enslave  herself  for  them,  but  even  their 
nerriment  is  intolerable  to  him.  He 
^awns  in  her  face,  and  thinks  his  home  so 
tupid  that  he  goes  elsewhere  for  society. 
t  does  not  occur  to  him  that  she  needs 
rariety  and  change  much  more  than  him- 
elf;  he  believes  in  domestic  women,  but 
le  cannot  do  without  some  break  in  all  this 
ireary  monotony.  His  wife  is  no  longer 
ovely,  not  because  she  has  ceased  to  love, 
>at  because  she  is  no  more  beloved. 


What  we  wish  to  be  we  must  live  fo 
Men  expect  their  wives  to  be  graceful,  el 
gant,  and  attractive,  without  giving  them  ai 
opportunity  to  cultivate  grace,  elegance,  ( 
attractiveness.  They  develop  themselv< 
and  permit  their  partners  to  stand  still  < 
rather  decline ;  fur  what  does  not  advan( 
must  go  backward.  She  who  excels  in  tl 
kitchen  can  hardly  hope  to  shine  in  the  drai 
ing-room  ;  and  tlie  annual  bearer  of  childrc 
must  restrict  her  influence  to  the  census  ai 
surrender  all  hold  upon  the  finer  issues 
life. 

We  blunder  fearfully  with  our  domesticity  i 
America.  The  country  seenvs  incapable  of  su 
taining  a  golden  mean  in  anything ;  its  entii 
tendency  is  to  extremes.  Our  wives  general 
are  only  of  two  kinds — the  fiimily  slave  on  oi 
hand,  the  frivolous  woman  of  fashion  on  tl 
other.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  mot) 
ers  who  do  not  wear  their  children  about  the 
necks  like  millstones  to  weigh  and  drag  the: 
dowii  until  health  and  hope  and  ambition  ai 
crushed,  are  not  the  mothers  they  ought  1 
be.  Almost  every  household  is  tyrannize 
over  and  made  exceedingly  uncomfortab 
by  its  juvenile  members.  Every  apartmei 
is  transformed  into  a  nursery.  Childre 
scream  in  the  library,  roar  in  the  corridor 
and  riot  in  the  drawing-room.  Guests  wli 
worship  the  memory  of  Herod  are  compelk 
to  witness  wonders  of  infantine  accomplisl 
ment,  and  to  have  their  eyes  endangered  I 
the  perforating  fingers  of  amateur  opticiai 
but  newly  weaned.  Even  the  table  is  m 
sacred  fi'om  the  marauders  in  bibs  and  pii 
afores.  There  they  distinguish  themselvt 
by  confounding  chaos  with  etiquette,  an 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  vexatious  me: 
by  a  heroic  determination  to  eat  at  fu 
length.  The  mere  suggestion  of  confinin 
children  to  the  nursery  is  reg^ded  here  < 
barbarous;  and  so  the  friends  of  the  p: 
rents  are  made  the  foes  of  the  family,  an 
carry  away  from  the  dooKsstic  delights,  i 
which  they  have  been  treated,  a  resolutio 
never  to  wed,  so  help  them  Malthus. 

Many  wives  are  little  more  than  upp< 
servants.  Hymen  and  Ludna  mar  all  th 
gifte  Cypria  and  Aglaia  have  brought  Tt 
books  wives  pored  over  in  their  maidenhoo 
are  thrown  aside ;  the  guitar  and  piano  ai 
wholly  neglected  ;  a«d  if  they  have  a  har] 
they  hang  it  on  the  (weeping)  willow.  The 
French  and  Italian  are  forgotten,  and  pros 
and  prosiness  steal  steadily  and  increasing] 
into  their  daily  life — all  because  they  ai 
told  that  to  be  domestic  they  must  be  dul 
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and  to  be  model  wives  they  must  unlearn 
every  lesson  which  contributed  to  their  love- 
liness. By  striving  to  keep  their  husband, 
they  constantly  make  the  distance  greater 
between  him  and  themselves.  They  begin 
with  a  mistake,  and  suffocate  their  highest 
possibilities  in  an  unbroken  continuation  of 
blunders.  Men  won  before  marriage  should 
be  retained  after  marriage  by  the  same 
means.  Lost  hearts,  when  masculine,  have 
a  dangerous  facility  for  being  found  again, 
and,  if  lost  a  second  time,  it  is  useless  to  seek 
for  them  within  the  confines  of  home. 
Wives  should  fight  their  first  battle  for  the 
freedom  to  continue  at  least  some  of  the 
aesthetic  courses  which  bore  them  to  their 
husband's  favor.  They  should  refuse  to  be 
enslaved  by  routine  and  drudgery  and  chil- 
dren, and  should  appeal  to  the  men  they 
have  accepted  for  their  lords  by  the  means 
that  first  gave  them  their  lovers.  Men  are 
not  so  selfish  nor  so  egotistic  as  they  seem. 
If  they  found  that  their  wives  earnestly  de- 
sired the  culture  and  advancement  they  seek 
for  themselves,  they  would  be  more  careful 
and  conscientious  about  pladng  burthens 
upon  the  women  they  had  sworn  to  honor 
and  to  love. 

There  should  be  no  period  in  a  woman's 
life  when  she  is  willing  to  surrender  the  graces 
of  person,  mind,  and  manners  for  the  common 
round  of  exclusive  household  duties.  She 
should  have  more  than  one  side  to  her  life ; 
should  be  a  helpmate,  companion,  friend, 
mistress  of  her  husband's  affections,  years 
after  their  union,  instead  of  merely  a  skilful 
cook  or  competent  housewife.  To  be  all 
that  nature  and  reason  demand  of  her,  she 
need  not  release  her  hold  upon  the  marital 
heart  by  confining  herself  to  the  kitchen,  the 
laundry,  and  the  nursery.  She  may  be  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother  without  forgetting 
that  she  was  a  woman  before  she  was  either ; 
ever  aiming  to  keep  alive  in  her  husband's 
breast  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  tenderness 
on  which  masculine  affection  almost  entirely 
depends.  Her  husband  is  constantiy  ad- 
vancing, if  not  by  regular  culture,  at  least 
by  daily  contact  with  the  outer  world  ;  and 
it  should  be  her  ceaseless  study  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  improvement  Let  her  by  no 
means  forget  her  coquettish  arts,  or  lay 
aside  the  engaging  wayf  which  did  so  much 
to  ensnare  his  heart  She  must  have  some- 
thing to  entertain  him  with  on  his  return 
home  besides  the  dreary  iterations  of  troubles 
with  servants  and  blunders  of  cookery  books. 
A  rose  in  her  hair  and  a  verse  of  poetry  on 


her  lips  have  more  power  to  hold  him  than 
the  most  eloquent  story  of  Johnny's  badness 
or  the  baby's  croup. 

It  is  not  her  fault  that  she  walks  on  so  low 
a  domestic  plane.  She  would  gladly  mount 
to  a  higher  if  her  husband  would  give  her 
his  helping  hand,  or  even  invite  her  to  the 
upper  air.  Men  are  unkind  and  unsympa- 
thetic more  from  want  of  thought  than  from 
want  of  feeling.  They  unconsciously  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  feminine  advance- 
ment, and  seldom  pause  to  observe  how  the 
obstacles  are  overcome,  or  reflect  that  their 
joint  assistance  is  required.  Their  minds 
should  be  stirred,  their  memories  aroused 
by  the  gentie  agencies  women  know  so  well 
how  to  exercise.  Then  they  will  see  clearly 
enough  how  easy  it  is  for  a  positive  nature 
to  drift  into  negative  tyranny.  From  deli- 
cate suggestions-  and  l^  the  charmingly  in- 
comjdete  syllogisms  of  sentiment  they  will 
arrest  their  temperamental  tendencies^  and 
be  transformed  into  lovers  again  before  they 
are  well  aware  how  the  delightfiil  change 
has  been  wrought 

Foreigners  often  inquire  what  becomes  of 
all  the  fascinating  girls  for  which  America  is 
so  renowned.  The  question  is  easily  an- 
sweVed.  They  die  in  early  wedlock,  which 
so  frequentiy  proves  the  grave  of  love.  The 
connubial  state  as  mismanaged  by  us  gen- 
erates an  asphyxia  in  which  gallantry,  sen- 
timent, and  tenderness  soon  breathe  their 
last 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  two  lovely 
sisters  hereabout  Their  beauty  was  the 
theme  of  general  praise,  and  their  beauty 
was  mental  and  spiritual  no  less  than  phys- 
ical. Their  whole  being  had  the  rl^thm 
and  rhyme  that  belong  to  the  EiadrigaJs  of 
fine  flesh  and  gentie  blood.  They  were,  from 
their  inmost  soul  to  the  extemalest  line  of  « 
their  gracefulness,  such  creations  as  Natum 
makes  in  her  happiest  moods  as  if  to  oom- 
pensate  for  her  innumerable  blunders. 

They  were  married,  and  both,  as  it  was 
considered,  fortunately.  Griselda's  husband 
was  a  prosperous  merchant,  instinctively 
generous  and  sympathetic,  knowing  littie  of 
the  world  and  less  of  women.  Statira  was 
mated  with  a  worthy  and  wealthy  gentieman 
who  had  travelled  far  and  seen  much ;  was 
cynical  in  speech  because  tender  in  feeling ; 
called  skeptical  because  he  had  such  ample 
faith.  Their  first  year  was  as  if  all  the 
months  had  been  May  and  June,  and  then, 
as  usually  happens,  there  came  a  change. 
Griselda  ceased  to  appear  in  public  with  her 
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^e,  and  soon  the  most  devoted  of  lovers 
med  the  most  indifferent  of  husbands. 
;  cultivated  new  tastes  and  found  new 
asures.  Billiards  and  whist  became  pas- 
OS,  and  he  a  regular  habitui  of  the  dub  to 
ich  in  his  bachelor  days  he  was  almost 
uiown.  During  the  third  year  of  wed- 
k  Griselda  no  longer  looked  like  herself 
r  freshness  and  roundness  were  gone,  and 
se  tyrants  of  feminine  nature,  the  nerv^, 
sd  her  mercilessly.  If  Napoleon's  rude 
ech  to  De  Suel  be  correct,  Griselda  is 
:ly  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  women, 
erybody  deplored  her  decline  but  him 
3  had  most  reason  to  deplore  it  To-day 
dly  any  one  could  be  persuaded  that 
selda  could  ever  have  laid  the  smallest 
m  to  beauty,  or  that  elegance  and  bril- 
icy  had  even  been  remotely  acquainted 
ti  her.  Barely  thirty,  sh^  seems  five-and- 
y,  and  all  the  brightness  of  her  life  is 
tmed  forever. 
Itatira's  first  year  was  like  her  sister's ; 

when  her  husband  showed  signs  of 
urines^  she  resolved  to  charm  his  weari- 
s  away. 

You  would  be  a  well-bred  truant,*'  she 
I,  "  as  you  have  been  before,  but  I  shall 

let  you.  You  have  thought  it  weH  (o 
;  with  other  women,  but  with  your  wife 
r  intentions  must  be  serious.  You  have 
red  to  love  me,  and  I  shall  make  you 
p  your  word  by  always  appearing  lovely, 
n  young  and  bjx  and  accomplished,  and. 
It  is  more,  I  intend  to  remain  sa  You 
e  not  exhausted  me,  and  you  shall  not ; 
every  day  I  shall  unfold  a  new  leaf  of 
uty,  and,  sentimental  botanist  as  you  are, 

cannot  fail  to  be  interested.  I  shall  be 
ue  wife,  but  I  shall  be  a  charming  woman 
K.    When  you  come  home  I  shall  read 

play  and  talk  to  you ;  and  it  will  be 
nge  if  your  affection  grows  languid  and 
r  caress  conventional.  If  you  go  out  in 
evening,  I  shall  go  with  you.  No  more 
)s  or  bachelor  dinners  if  I  can  wean  you 
a  them  by  such  means  as  are  at  my  com- 
id.  My  quiver  has  not  begun  to  be 
>tied  yet  of  Cupid's  arrows,  and  the  boy- 
is,  I  am  sure,  my  firmest  firiend.  I 
[1  so  show  my  love  that  you  cannot  help 

love  me  in  return ;  and  even  when  we 
e  grown  old  I  shall  e3q>ect  firom  you  the 
rtesies  and  gallantries  you  showered  upon 
on  our  bridal  morning." 
tatira  was  true  to  her  word.  She  con- 
ed lovely  in  every  outward  detail  no  less 
1  in  the  inward  spirit,  and  she  was  fond- 


ly loved.  The  years  that  have  passed  sii 
her  wedding  find  her  fi'esh  and  bright, 
her  heart  is  happy  as  in  her  girlhood,  a 
her  husband  falls  newly  in  love  with  1 
every  radiant  morning  and  every  bless 
night  She  has  made  the  name  of  wife 
cred  to  him  who  was  wont  to  jest  at  m 
riage,  and  all  the  swallows  of  his  fancy  h; 
flown  home  to  rest 

Statira  has  wrought  a  miracle  by  the  si 
plest  means.  She  has  kept  her  husban 
heart  by  the  tender  tyranny  to  which  strc 
and  chivalrous  men  are  innne  to  subc 
Statira  does  not  know  w*.-l  the  "Revc 
tion"  or  the  "  Woman's  Journal"  mea 
and  she  is  too  much  occupied  with  her  o 
happiness  even  to  inquire. 

It  is  said  that  men  lose  their  hea 
through  their  eyes  and  women  through  tfc 
ears.  This  is  certainly  creditable  to  ^ 
gentler  sex,  for  it  makes  them  appear  whc 
intellectual  and  our  sex  simply  sensuo 
Women  believe  the  statement  true  and 
on  the  belief;  but  observation  and  exp< 
ence,  while  they  oAen  contradict  the  ap] 
rism,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  yet  sh 
it  has  some  foundation  in  fact  A  pre 
simpleton  has  often  captured  a  hero,  bli 
to  the  worth  and  attractions  of  a  sup< 
woman  with  a  plain  face.  A  bright  eye  a 
a  fair  complexion  have  lured  to  insipid 
connoisseurs  who  have  escaped  from  the  i 
dnations  of  an  irregular-featured  ench; 
tress.  But,  after  all,  the  women  whom  n: 
visit  Satan  for  are  seldom  strikingly  hai 
some ;  are  often  homely  indeed,  judged 
the  common  canons  of  critidsm.  Beat 
draws,  but  does  not  hold ;  fires,  but  d< 
not  melt;  pleases,  but  does  not  fix.  1 
hind  the  fair  fiice  and  beneath  the  fine  fo 
must  be  a  quick  brain  and  animating  spi 
if  lasting  conquests  are  to  be  gaim 
Women  born  to  comelmess  and  graceful  fo 
have  no  dear  conception  of  this,  and  w( 
der  when  they  lose  the  triiunphs  they  h 
deemed  secure.  They  see  that  mind 
more  magnetic  than  matter ;  but  they  do  i 
take  the  lesson  to  themselves.  They  fail 
comprehend  that  beauty  to  be  truly  su 
must  have  a  harmonious  whole,  not  a  m< 
angle  of  vision.  Grave,  therefore  the  m 
takes  they  make,  though  by  their  mistal 
they  are  never  taught 

Girls  are  frequently  stultified  by  the  cc 
sdous  possession  of  an  agreeable  perse 
Having  such,  they  fancy  they  have  all,  a 
let  what  should  be  the  correspondent  pai 
nm  to  waste.    Quite  spoiled  by  shalU 
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flattery,  they  giggle  men  out  of  first  halluci- 
nations, and  repel  by  inanity  all  optical  illu- 
sions. When  pretty  women  are  wedded, 
they  forget  how  likely  their  prettiuess  is  to 
&de.  If  mindful  to  preserve  their  external 
Uoom,  which  too  often  they  are  not,  they 
cajole  themselves  with  the  notion  that  it 
will  be  lasting.  They  seek  not  to  develop 
other  and  richer  resources;  and  so  when 
the  flower  has  £tdlen,  there  is  no  promise  of 
fruit  Heedless  of  graces  of  mind  and 
spirit,  and  the  serene  sweetness  which  good 
sense  and  good-heartedness  unvaryingly 
yield,  they  wax  sour  with  disappointment 
and  shrivel  with  discontent  Deprived  of 
their  natural  rights  by  lack  of  intelligence 
and  liberality,  they  look  for  the  cause  of 
their  grievances  beyond  themselves,  and 
fret  the  tranquil  hours  with  proclamation  of 
imaginary  wrongs.  They  believe  it  hard- 
ship and  injustice  that  they  are  not  loved 
when  the  first  principle  of  loveliness,  sym- 
pathy, has  no  residence  in  their  cold  and 
calculating  breast 

Logic  may  convince,  but  loveliness  per- 
suades, and  persuasion  leads  to  act  and  sac- 
rifice when  conviction  stops  this  side  of 
deeds.  All  the  arguments  coined  from  the 
feminine  brain  have  less  weight  and  less  in- 
fluence with  men — so  weak  and  shallow  is 
our  sex  in  its  relation  to  the  other — than  a 
handsome  throat  or  dulcet  voice.  Novella 
d*  Andrea,  in  her  frunous  lectiures  at  Bologna, 
won  more  renown  by  her  beauty  than  her 
erudition,  and  students  who  listened  to  her 
acquired  a  love  of  law  through  the  Uw  of 
love.  Matilda  Tambroni*s  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  rare  and  deep;  but  her  dark 
eyes  revealed  mysteries  her  professional 
tongue  could  not  explain.  Men  are  more 
generous  than  just,  more  gallant  than  rea- 
sonable. They  stand  unmoved  before  a 
pitiless  storm  of  logic,  and  melt  beneath  the 
artful  glance  of  any  pretty  politician  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  wheedle  them.  The 
path  to  their  mind  is  through  their  sensi- 
bilities— ^it  may  be  their  vanity  perhaps— 
and  woman  will  more  quickly  win  them  to 
her  way  of  thinking  dad  in  smiles  and 
symmetry  than  if  armed  with  all  the  thun- 
ders of  ratiocination. 

The  best  and  ablest  pleaders  for  feminine 
rights  are  they  who^  keeping  their  rights 
out  of  sight,  demand  and  get  much  more  in 
the  name  of  courtesy.  Men  indine  to  as- 
sert themselves,  and  prate  of  their  preroga- 
tive ;  but  they  are  readily  managed,  even 
mastered,  by  the  delicate  creatures   they 


could  crush  with  a  tightening  clasp.  A 
dozen  fine  and  magnetic  women  can  accom- 
plish more  with  Creation's  lords  than  a 
hundred  Conventions  embodying  the  wis- 
dom and  wrongs — many  and  grievous  it 
must  be  admitted— of  the  entire  sex.  All 
this  is  unjust,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact, 
and  firm  evidence  that  the  strength  of  wo- 
man's new  position  must  rest  as  a  basis  on 
masculine  weakness.  It  would  be  better 
were  it  otherwise ;  but,  so  long  as  men  pre- 
fer loveliness  to  logic,  it  will  be  as  now. 

The  hands  of  the  gods  turn  ofi*  nothing 
without  a  flaw.  Marriage,  declared  to  be 
divine  even  in  its  transplanted  state,  is  not 
without  defects.  The  wife  gives  it  the 
poetical,  the  husband  the  practical  element ; 
but  his  practicality  is  so  aggressive  that  it 
b  in  constant  danger  of  materialism.  He 
gains,  she  loses,  by  their  blended  condition. 
He  is  fresh  and  fi:ee,  while  she  is  worn  and 
fettered  because  their  equality  is  only  in 
name,  and  because  he  exacts  what  she  is 
too  willing  to  concede.  Whatever  view 
one  nuiy  have  touching  wedlock  and  wo- 
man's rights,  it  is  irritating  to  be  forced  to 
the  condusion  that  the  very  men  who  rave 
about  the  beatitude  of  marriage  and  the 
sanctity  of  home,  regard  the  former  as  a 
convenient  partnership  in  which  woman 
does  the  work  and  bears  the  bondage,  and 
consider  the  latter  a  good  enough  place  to 
go  when  other  doors  are  shut  It  is  not 
strange  women  resent  the  idea  that  what 
they  believe — the  brief  while  they  are  so  per- 
mitted— to  be  a  sacrament  of  love,  is  little 
else  than  a  protracted  culinary  and  maternal 
training.  If  they  have  nature  in  them,  they 
have  good  cause  for  protesting  against  the 
prosaic  office  of  adjusting  shirt-buttons  and 
destroying  temper  and  complexion  over 
kitchen  ranges,  espedally  when  such  office 
is  paraded  in  the  name  of  sacred  sympathy, 
and  whatever  in  humanity  is  redolent  of 
the  divine.  There  are  higher  things  than 
mince-pies  and  mending,  though  all  the 
simpletons  from  Solomon  to  Smith  pro- 
daim  the  contrary.  If  men  look  on  mar- 
riage as  might  be  inferred  from  their  utter- 
ances, why  do  they  not  wed  cooks  and 
diambermaids,  and  save  the  expensive  lux- 
ury of  taking  peers  who,  at  least  before  they 
have  learned  better,  demand  appredation 
of  their  virtues  and  redprodty  for  their 
afiections  ? 

It  is  time  men  had  found  out  that  all  the 
liberty  and  loyalty  and  devotion  should  not 
be  on  one  side ;  that  light  and  peace  and 
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tness,  ease,  rest,  and  wit,  bright  talk 
sentimental  temptations — with  some- 
;  of  the  old  days  when  gentle  wooing 
d  even  the  ledger  with  romance,  and 
id  vulgar  hank-books  with  velvet  and 
—should  keep  their  place  among  the 
ehold  gods.  Even  though  they  do  not 
r  it,  men  want  in  their  homes  spirits  of 
t  and  presences  of  gentleness,  the 
[s  that  cheer  and  comfort  and  stimu- 
;   pleasant  changes  from  day  to  day; 

mornings  and  soft  evenings  for  inter- 
ge  of  sympathy  and  thought  They 
the  goddess  there  whose  glance  once 
ght  the  sunshine  to  their  impassioned 

and  the  rustle  of  whose  robe  made 
c  to  their  eager  ears ;  and  she  ,will  be 
:,  not  so  young  nor  so  rosy  perhaps, 
ounded  into  larger  life  and  more  sane- 
[  with  joys  and  sorrows  shared  to- 
^r,  if  they  will  but  let  her  walk  in  the 
ier  and  higher  ways  of  Culture!s  royal 
sn. 

ve,  O  man,  to  her  you  have  made  your 
ler  for  life  the  fullest  freedom  to  grow 
»pand  in  richness  and  resource.  Grant 
sr  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 

of  the  beautiful  bom  in  her  soul! 
>urage  in  her  always  the  daintiness 
iesire  which  is  gratified  by  graceful  and 
ctive  forms  I  Make  her  lovely  by  the 
ly  yielding  of  your  love,  and  stand  be- 
a  her  and  the  vulgar  cares  which  are 
in  danger  of  marring  the  finenesses  of 
[:onscientiou6  nature !  Do  not  let  her 
to  the  dreary  routine  which  hired  ser- 
i  are  only  too  glad  to  follow!  Bear 
m  the  upper  crest  of  the  billows  of  ad- 
ement,  and  you  will  always  find  her  in 
surges  of  life  near  to  your  heart  and 
with  your  lips ! 

)  be  firmly  held,  man's  afifectional,  iatel- 
al,  and  spiritual  nature  should  be  ap- 
id  to,  and  she  who  can  do  this  as  t^ 
n  of  his  heart  Such  queen  every  wile 
Id  be,  and  m\\  be  tooy  i^  after  being wise- 
osen,  she  be  tenderly  ajid  lovingly  cared 

With  such  a  wife,  and  a  husband.wor- 
of  her,  there  will  be  unity  as  .well  as 
a,  and  that  must  be  before  this.is^pos^- 

The  ideal  alwsiys  rises  with  -attain- 
t,  but  when  fineness  and  cultufe  and 
>athy  are  conjoined,*  the  idea),  nearly  as 
ay  be  on  this. planet,  will  have  been 
led. 

iture  makes  womeivwivesyand  men  hus- 
is,  in  toa  libeial  Avsense.  Monogamy  is 
ninine  instinct,  polygamy  a  masculine 


passion.  Left  to  her  firee  unfolding,  wi 
love  as  guide,  woman  becomes  wife  a 
wifely  in  the  truest,  highest,  purest  sen 
Man  needs  preparation,  discipline,  conv 
tion,  a  certain  sacrifice  of  his  original  self^ 
fit  him  for  the  custodianship  of  womai 
happiness,  though  he  is  accustomed  to  fli 
ter  himself  with  the  belief  that  to  her  he 
the  generous  Jove  to  the  expectant  Danj 
He  is  better  fitted  for  celibacy  than  worn 
is,  as  society  is  now  constituted ;  but  wh 
was  he  strictly  a  celibate?  The  world 
full  of  monsters  and  exceptions,  but 
bachelors  are  for  the  most  part  so  called 
preserve  them  from  a  harsher  name.  M: 
riage  in  some  form  is  unquestionably  t 
law,  and  he  who  seeks  to  avoid  it  usua 
evades  it  only.  To  seek  the  benefits  wil 
out  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  marria 
has  been  the  bachelorhood  of  all  time.  The 
may  be  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  b 
who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  it  ?  It 
the  Isis  of  social  life ;  and  profene  inde 
will  be  the  hand  that  rends  the  veil. 

At  the  risk  of  seemii]^  sentimental,  it  m 
be  stated  that  woman's  rights  have  tin 
foundation  and  culmination  in  loveliness  a 
love.  The  subject  ^s  far  from  new.  It  h 
its  illustrators  centuries  ago,  more  fame 
and  gifted  then  than  now.  The  most  potc 
of  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights  are  n 
seen  on  the  public  rostrum,  nor  in  the  a 
umns  of  their  special  organs.  Their  infl 
ence»  though  unheralded,  is  widely  felt,  i 
they  work  silent  miracles  in  the  thousa 
beautiful  ways  to  which  we  have  grown  t 
much  accustomed  to  appreciate  them  ful 
These  advocates  are  in  eveiy  home,  and  a 
called  by  the  names  of  sister,  sweethea 
4eife,  and  mother.  We  are  all  advancing 
the  clearer  light,  and  feel  more  and  more  t 
injustice  that  has  been  done  to  woman. 

We  shall  3^t  have  new  Aspasias  and  2 
jK>bia8  and  Hypatiay, -to  tell  us  by  livii 
deeds  and  bumioig  eloquence  the  sad  tru 
jwhich  men.  strive  to  hide  from  themselvc 
And  we  shall  not  compel  Aspasia  to 
iwhat  .Plutarch  declares  ^e  was.  We  sh: 
•not  drag  Zenobia  at  the  wheels  of  a  triui 
phalt  chariot  We  shall  .not  stone  to  dea 
the  gifted  Hypatia.  For,  with  all  the  faul 
4wdtrr9i8  of  the  century,  this  is  the  age  ai 
.couatiy  in  which  jfoman  is. esteemed  ai 
.revered  the  most,  and  in  which  through  h 
love  and  loveliaeas  all  the  rights  her  natu 
deBMnds;will  be  first,  eftablished  and  mai 
.tailed. 

Junius  .Hsnri  Browkx. 
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THE  RED  FLAG  IN  PARia 
There  is  a  **  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  wor- 
thy the  telling  of  a  Dickens  or  Carljle,  in 
the  Paris  and  Beriin  of  to-day.  Poor  Paris  I 
Happy,  high-stepping  Beriin  I  The  one  a 
bloody  chaos— the  other  blading  with  glory ; 
Paris  draining  her  wretchedness  to  the 
dregs — Berlin  intoxicated  with  feme ;  in  the 
German  capital,  martial  music  filling  the  air, 
children  chanting  to  fetherland,  a  mimic  ar> 
tiHery  of  fragrant  flowers  bombarding  the 
victors,  handkerchief  gaily  fluttering  for 
them  from  every  casement,  banners  floating 
for  them  from  roof  and  curling  from  flag- 
staff^ smiling  feces  crowding  all  the  ways  to 
greet  them,  cheers  from  every  throat,  can- 
dles flaming  and  bonfires  glowing  at  night, 
as  King  William  comes  home  Emperor  to 
the  Unter  den  Linden— while  yonder,  blood 
flows,  curses  are  howled,  terror-stricken 
people  fly  before  rattiing  volleys  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  and  a  drum-head  court  murders 
Lecomte  and  Thomas  in  the  Rue  des  Ro- 
sters. 

When  the  Pmssiaa  aravy  at  last  marches 
homeward,  greater  yet  wiU  the  difference 
be  between  the  lots  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  In 
so  broad  a  contrast,  therefore,  it  is  worth 
while  to  keep  in  mind  that  Berlin  is  as  inso- 
lent and  vainglorious  as  Paris,  though  with 
more  to  brag  of;  that  Berlin  no  more  re- 
flects the  arrerage  of  the  German  spirit  than 
Paris  the  average  of  the  French,  or  New 
York  of  the  American ;  that  as  a  French- 
man fresh  from  Brittany  would  be  less  at 
home  in  Paris  than  in  Berne,  so  would  it  be 
with  a  Bavarian  in  Berlin ;  and  that,  finally, 
ss  the  conceit  and  superciliousness  of  Paris 
are  matched  at  Berlin,  so  apparently  is  the 
thirst  for  military  glory* 

Bat  Berlin^  however  stung  witfk  defeat, 
would  have  too  much  sense  to  take  refuge 
from  its  sorrows  in  the  gulf  of  communism. 
It  could  hardly  be  so  blind  and  mad  as  t6 
abandon  itself;  like  Paris,  to  the  rule  of  men 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain.  Themeasweofonr  contempt  for  the 
Frendi  "National  Guard"  Is  made  com- 
plete by  their  firatendsatkni  with  the  mobs 
of  Moirtm9urtre»  in  base  desertion  of  their 
colors.  This  moMtroos  lack  of  cisdpline 
nd  ioldieily  honor  among  the  cky  troops 


throws  light,  also^  upon  the  previous  prob- 
lem, why  the  French  officers  never  could 
win  battles,  and  why  the  Garde  Nationale 
used  to  run  away  from  the  Landwehr. 
Everybody  ought  now  to  see  that  Trochu 
did  something  in  holding  Paris  till  it 
reached  the  starving-point,  and  we  should 
prate  no  more  of  how  much  better  the  city 
would  have  been  governed  by  the  vaunted 
Vinoy.  Forms  and  shows  of  military  dis- 
cipline are  looked  to,  in  Paris,  instead  of  the 
substance;  So  long  as  they  can  call  them- 
selves by  some  terrible  zoological  name — 
the  Hyenas,  Panthers,  Bulls  of  Belleville, 
or  what  not — so  long  as  they  can  dress  in 
uniform  and  decorate  with  pistols  and  pon- 
iards like  so  many  walking  arsenals,  the  city 
guard  fancy  themselves  veterans.  They 
never  did  much  damage  to  the  Prusnans, 
but  charged  heavily  on  the  French  treasury, 
and  now  are  leagued  with  the  scum  to  con- 
tinue these  extortions,  because  the  civic  fine 
of  2,000,000  fiancs  and  the  prodigious  war 
indemnity  are  not  burden  enough  for  France 
and  Paris  to  bear.  As  their  chief  slorming- 
parties  were  those  which  assaulted  the  letter 
N's  in  the  palaces  and  tore  down  the  imperi- 
al street  signs,  we  may  suppose  that  by  this 
time  the  R.  F.'s  have  been  stormed  in  their 
turn,  and  the  street  signs  revolutionized 
once  more  to  express  the  gulden  age  of 
communism  and  the  rule  of  the  rabble. 
This  they  will  call  "  characteristic  Han^ 

At  this  writing;  the  red  flag  floats  over 
Paris,  Marseilles,  Narbonne,  St.  Etienne. 
The  fectories  are  silent  in  Paris,  the  courts 
are  shut,  bushiess  is  suspended,  and  the 
"  Central  Committee''  reigns  supreme.  Paris 
was  happier  when  Trochu  was  cannonading 
the  German  camps  and  hurling  his  forlorn 
hopes,  now  here^  now  there,  to  break  the 
chain,  when  the  dandies  were  dining  on  don- 
keys and  the  workmen  were  regaling  them- 
selves with  cats  and  monkeys,  as  in  the  days 
of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

THE  BLACK  SBA  CONFERENCE. 
THE  London  Conference  is  over,  and, 
divested  of  diplomatic  shams,  its  upshot 
seems  to  be  that  Russia  has  obtained  the 
sanction  of  England  to  her  Euxine  scheme 
by  a  threat  of  canytng  it  over  England's 
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head  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  Lord  Granville.  Save  for  the  agree- 
ment to  a  conference,  Russia  would  have 
been  liable  to  an  attack  whenever  (if  ever) 
England  should  be  ready,  on  the  just  ground 
of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1856.  But 
Lord  Granville's  prodigious  tact  removed 
that  anxiety ;  he  has  not  only  spared  Russia 
a  war,  but  the  cost  of  preparing  for  attack  on 
the  treaty  account,  by  pledging  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  yield  to  Russia  the  sum  of 
her  audacious  demands.  He  has  done  more. 
He  has  justified  and  encouraged  the  British 
shipwrights  and  gunsmiths  in  proceeding 
forthwith  to  fit  out  Russia  with  a  fleet  strong 
enough  to  control  the  Bosphorus,  and  an 
army  strong  enough  to  capture  Constantino- 
ple. Whether  keels  have  yet  been  laid  for 
this  purpose  on  the  Clyde  and  Mersey,  or 
steel  prepared  at  Birmingham,  it  is  hard  to 
say ;  but  what  we  do  know  is  that  simulta- 
neously with  the  session  of  the  Conference, 
a  new  Russian  loan  was  successfully  floated 
on  the  London  market,  whose  proceeds, 
when  spent  in  ships,  forts,  and  arms,  will 
allow  Russia  to  overrun  Turkey  in  spite  of 
England. 

Under  these  drcumstances  Prince  Gor- 
tschakofi*  could  hardly  be  willing  to  do  less 
on  his  part  than  to  announce  that  Russia 
believes  in  the  sacredness  and  inviolability 
of  treaties.  As  one  of  the  English  newspa- 
pers naively  remarked,  "However  strong  the 
military  tendencies  of  Russia  may  be,  it  is 
certiin  that  she  would  much  prefer  getting 
what  she  wants  without  having  to  fight  for 
it"  And  after  so  cheap  an  admission  to 
the  Euxine,  with  the  Crimean  war  undone 
by  a  penstroke,  Russia  could  at  least  afford 
to  thinly  coat  the  pill  she  forced  her  patient 
to  swallow.  The  discovery  and  solemn 
declaration  of  everybody  at  the  Conference 
that  nobody  can  set  aside  the  treaty  of  Paris 
vrithout  the  consent  of  everybody  else,  is 
gratifying  and  assuring.  The  rest  of  the 
treaty  is  just  as  binding  as  was  the  Black 
Sea  clause.  If  Russia  would  like  hereafter 
to  tear  that  renmant  to  shreds,  she  can  go 
about  it  in  the  same  way,  namely :  first  to  an- 
nounce that  she  has  already  repudiated  it, 
so  that  it  exists  no  longer ;  next  to  declare, 
upon  a  deferential  protest  of  the  co-signa- 
taries,  that  the  Czar's  decision  is  **  irrevoca- 
ble "  ;  finally  to  call  a  conference  to  ratify 
this  irrevocable  decision,  provided  (as  Prince 
Gortschakoff  has  ironically  phrased  it) 
**  each  one  will  bring  to  the  conference  his 
own  unfettered  opinion."     But  even  the 


mockery  of  a  conference  need  not  nov 
again  be  resorted  ta  When  Russiaisrcady 
to  steam  to  Constantinople,  she  can  make 
war  first  and  discuss  treaties  afterward. 

What  England  has  resigned  without 
equivalent  and  without  a  struggle  may  be 
learned  from  the  history  of  the  treaty.  The 
limitation  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Allies  before 
and  during  the  Crimean  war  as  the  key-point 
of  the  Eastern  question,  and  the  one  on 
which  the  appeal  was  made  to  arms.  Russia 
wished  to  open  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Euxine  to  the  war-ships  of  all  nations,  bot 
this  solution  England  peremptorily  refused. 
"  The  effect  would  have  been,"  wrote  Lord 
Clarendon,  "that  Constantinople  would  at 
all  times  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers which  might  have  arisen  from  the  sod- 
den appearance  before  that  dty  of  an  over- 
whelming Russian  armament,"  and  he  added 
that  *'the  Governments  of  England  and  of 
France  would  have  been  compelled  to  main- 
tain in  the  Mediterranean  war  estaldishments 
in  time  of  peace,  and  permanently  to  station 
their  armaments  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  arsenals  and  resources  ;  so  that  a  peace 
concluded  on  such  conditions  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  an  armed  truce 
divested  of  tbt  SMVity  which  is  the  essence 
of  peace."  Tha  war  went  on,  the  Allies  tri- 
umphed, and  Rosite  was  compelled  to  coo- 
sent  that  the  Blaok  Sea  should  be  forever 
neutralized,  being  "  in  perpetuity  interdicted 
to  the  flag  of  war,  with  the  exceptions  stip- 
ulated in  the  present  treaty."  So  ran  the 
frunous  third  clause  of  the  convention  of 
1856 ;  hence  what  England  has  now  done  b 
to  surrender,  without  a  struggle  and  with  no 
equivalent,  the  gains  of  the  Crimean  war, 
and  she  must  either  back  out  of  her  historic 
Ottoman  policy,  or  keep  up  in  time  of  peace 
the  Mediterranean  *'  war  establishments  "to 
which  Lord  Clarendon  objected.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  Russia's  dck  man  was  this 
time  not  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  on  the 
Thames. 

Great  in  substance  as  is  the  Russian  vic- 
tory, the  insulting  way  in  which  it  was 
gained,  and  the  meekness  with  which^the  af- 
front has  been  pocketed,  are  also  significant 
Prince  Gortschakoff's  first  circular  was  an 
audadous  dudlenge  to  Great  Britain- 
France,  throQgh  the  fiiendly  poliqr  of  her 
old  Crimean  aUy,  being  alto^^er  out  of  the 
Oriental  question,  and  in  so  tight  a  giappl« 
with  Prussia  tiiat  Russia's  gauntlet  most  be 
regarded  either  as  flung  down  to  En^aod 
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alone,  or  to  England,  Austria,  and  Italy 
combined,  whichever  interpretation  may  be 
the  more  flattering.  Had  England  been 
willing  to  fight  Russia,  she  would  have  in- 
dignantly spumed  this  notice,  *'  whose  au* 
dadous  precision,"  said  one  able  journal, 
"cannot  be  forgotten,"  and  would  have 
made  ready  to  declare  war  upon  the  first 
overt  act  But  Lord  Granville  shielded 
England  from  Russian  wrath  by  hastening 
to  announce  that  a  less  peremptory  demand 
would  be  gladly  considered.  Russia's  au- 
dacity was  not  yet  satisfied.  She  evidently 
sought  not  only  to  carry  her  material  point, 
but  to  humiliate  her  Crimean  enemies  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  to  revenge  Sebastopol 
at  London  as  Prussia  was  revenging  Jena  at 
Paris.  To  Lord  Granville's  protest  against 
the  practice  of  treaty-breaking.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  replied:  "As  regards  the 
point  of  view  of  strict  law  established  by 
■  Lord  Granville,  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
any  discussion,  recall  any  precedent,  or 
quote  any  example ;  because  such  a  discus- 
sion wouJd  not  lead  to  the  understanding  we 
desire."  How  did  England  receive  this  and 
the  like  language?  The  "Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette," citing  the  words  just  quoted,  com- 
ments as  follows : 

Can  anything  be  more  distinctly  defiant  than  that  ? 
In  the  asune  despatch  Prince  Gortschakoff  also  says 
diat  "nothing  seems  to  prevent  the  Cabinet  of  Lon- 
don, if  they  choose,  from  entering  into  explanations 
with  the  signataries  of  the  treaty  of  1856,"  and  to  con- 
trive what  remedy  they  may.  To  our  minds  this  an- 
swer is  as  offensive  as  the  circular  itself  But  we  do 
sot  observe  that  Lord  Granville  by  any  means  resents 
tfab  language.  So  fkr  as  we  can  see,  no 

notice  is  taken  of  this  language  in  England.  Lord 
Granville's  conduct  in  the  affiur  is  said  in  all  the  Lon- 
don Liberal  papers  to  have  been  "  masterly.*' 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Black  Sea  Conference  was  held;  and 
the  newspaper  just  quoted  is  perhaps  justi- 
fied in  declaring  that  "  Prussia's  proposal  for 
a  conference  was  the  proposal  of  a  sham, 
and  England's  acceptance  of  it  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  sham,  without  even  the  decen- 
cj  of  concealment"  Still,  the  flimsy  trick- 
cry  of  the  Conference  lends  no  paltriness  to 
the  result  Russia  has  gained  without  a 
Wow  a  victory  hardly  inferior  to  that  for 
which  Prussia  had  to  fight  She  has  not 
crushed  the  English  military  establishment 
as  Prussia  crushed  the  French,  but  she  has 
as  clearly  disclosed  its  weakness  and  has 
gained  all  the  presdge  of  a  successful  cam- 
paign. She  has  triumphed  in  a  contest 
turning  on  a  point  of  national  honor.    If  she 


has  gained  no  milliards  of  war  indemnity, 
she  has  had  no  expenses  to  indemnify.  She 
has  acquired  no  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but 
she  has  annexed  a  naval  domain  larger  than 
the  French  provinces,  in  timiing  the  Black 
Sea  to  a  Russian  lake.  If,  therefore,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  has  worthily  made  Baron 
Moltke  Count,  Count  Bismarck  Prince,  and 
the  two  warrior  Princes  Field-Marshals, 
surely  the  Czar  in  return  for  the  Euxine  tri- 
umph has  justly  given  to  Ignatieff  coveted 
Russian  orders,  to  Baron  Bninnow  the  rank 
of  Count,  and  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  his 
heirs  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


THE  PEACE  PROBLEM  IN  ENGLAND. 

"Pray  take  care,"  once  wrote  Lord 
Palmerston  in  a  letter  of  diplomatic  in- 
structions, "in  all  your  conversation  with 
Sebastiani,  to  make  him  understand  that 
our  desire  for  peace  will  never  lead  us  to 
submit  to  affront,  either  in  language  or  in 
act"  The  modem  British  policy  appears  to 
be  based  on  a  different  principle,  namely, 
of  proving  that  whatever  has  been  submit- 
ted to,  or  is  going  to  be  submitted  to,  in 
language  or  in  act,  is  not  an  affront  The 
logic  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  national 
pride,  and  is  somewhat  analogous  perhaps 
to  that  of  the  pacific  person  who  declares 
that  he  never  needs  to  resent  an  insult, 
"because  no  gentleman  will  insult  me,  and 
none  but  a  gentleman  can."  The  Peace 
Society  ought  to  have  medals  struck  with 
that  inscription,  though  the  rule  somehow 
does  not  work  just  right  in  practice. 

Two  schools  of  English  public  opinion 
nowada3rs  are  violently  disputing  the  ques- 
tion, "what  national  honor  demands  ?  "  the 
minority  spiritedly  taking  the  Palmerston 
ground,  while  the  majority  are  mainly  so- 
licitous not  to  be  "dragged  into  war." 
Even  Lord  Granville's  guarded  "  protest " 
in  the  Euxine  business,  whose  sting  was 
neutralized  by  his  hint  of  3aelding  evary- 
thing  on  a  decent  demand,  was  announced 
in  London  and  Manchester  as  a  "  menace  " 
to  Russia  I  Only  when  the  relieved  public 
learned  that  the  affair  had  a  "  foregone  con- 
clusion," and  that  the  "menace"  of  Earl 
Granville  meant  surrender,  did  mass  meet- 
ings cease  to  condemn  the  Government  for 
its  bloodthirsty  purposes,  and  did  the  press 
cease  to  explain  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  that 
the  Cabinet  language  was  to  be  taken  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense. 

Vexing  as  the  conduct  of  Russia  has 
been,  a  trifle  that  preceded  it  had  shown 
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juite  clearly  that  British  opinion  was  bent 
)n  pocketing  affronts.  On  the  ist  of  Feb- 
uary,  a  Berlin  telegram  startled  London 
dth  the  news  that  Prussia  would  demand 
irom  France  twenty  ironclads  and  the  ces- 
ion  of  Pondicherry.  This  amiouncement 
irom  a  very  high  source  "  could  mean,"  as 
>ne  London  review  expressed  it,  **  nothing 
ilse  than  a  threat  to  England."  It  was 
leard  without  remonstrance,  a  part  of  the 
>ress  being  silent,  and  the  greater  part,  un- 
ler  the  leadership  of  the  "Times,"  welcom- 
ng  the  insult  In  three  days  the  news  was 
ontradicted,  but  the  revelation  of  English 
emper  had  been  fatal  On  the  3d  of  Feb- 
uary,  the  London  "Times"  claimed  that 
England  could  "regard  the  change  of 
ownership  in  Pondicherry  with  perfect  in- 
lifference.  We  care  little  ourselves  who 
»wns  the  place."  But  as  soon  as  the  news 
Tas  known  to  be  felse,  the  "  Times  "  said : 
'  Looking  at  the  question  as  Englbhmen, 
he  difference  is  immense.  It  is  idle  to 
leny  that  the  demand  of  Pondicherry  first 
ixdted  in  us  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  soon 
[ave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  which 
TOuld  presently  have  passed  into  resent- 
rient."  There  is  a  vein  of  humor  in  all  this 
o  onlookers,  but  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 
»mplained  that  "  it  is'really  too  irritating  to 
)e  held  up  gratuitously  to  the  contempt  of 
iurope,"  adding :  "  If  the  *  Times  *  is  really 
he  mouthpiece  of  English  public  opinion, 
an  anything  be  more  contemptible  than 
he  course  of  public  opinion  in  England  ? 
^hen  anybdQy  really  wants  to  give  us  a 
dck,  we  are  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is 
uch  a  very  small  kick  that  we  had  better 
ubmit;  and  when  we  find  out  that  he 
loesn*t  want  to  kick  us,  we  are  to  say  that  we 
iherish  a  decided  dislike  to  kicking."  This 
xitic,  accordingly,  puts  out  the  theory  that 
he  "  Times  "  did  not  represent  the  average 
opinion ;  but  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  more 
olidtous  about  this  English  disposition 
tself  than  about  the  comments  of  "  foreign- 
:rs,"  on  the  same  day  firankly  said :  "  Count 
Bismarck  might  have  had  Pondicherry  if 
le  h^d  really  asked  for  it  .  .  .  Theoffi- 
:ial  author  of  the  late  hoax  at  Berlin  se- 
ected  the  right  spot  for  his  purpose ;  but 
vhat  is  to  be  said  of  the  British  public,  who 
ook  it  all  seriously,  and  declared  that  they 
ather  liked  it  ?  His  joke  exploded  with- 
out effect,  but  those  at  whose  expense  it  was 
levised  have  no  reason  to  congratulate 
hemselves.  .  .  .  The  prevailing  desire 
vas  to  invent  ingenious  reasons  for  submis* 


sion.  Pondicherry  was  a  miserable  little 
settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  it 
had  no  harbor,  and  next  to  no  trade ;  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  forbade  its  being  forti- 
fied," etc  The  hypothetically  contemptu- 
ous description  of  "  the  course  of  public 
opinion  in  England"  just  quoted  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  merited. 

The  policy  of  "  inventing  ingenious  rea- 
sons for  submission  "  is  observed  in  other 
events.  For  example,  when  Prince  Gor- 
tschakoff  had  announced  regarding  the  Black 
Sea  question  that  "his  Majesty's  decision 
is  irrevocable,**  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land declared  that,  after  all,  "as  for  the 
vital  importance  of  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea,  that  was  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  view  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;*'  and  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  on  its 
part,  declared  that  when  one  comes  to 
look  coolly  at  the  Russian  demand,  "  it  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  the  same  importance' 
as  formerly  that  the  fleets  of  Russia  should 
be  denied  ingress  to  the  Archipelago  fi-om 
the  Black  Sea,  and  that  our  Eastern  policy 
should  repose  on  the  defence  of  Turkey.*' 
In  the  same  spirit,  when  Lord  Granville  had 
plainly  expressed  his  belief  that  Prussia 
was  an  accomplice  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea  business,  and  that  Bismarck's  proposed 
St  Petersburg  conference  was  designed 
"  with  a  view,  apparently,  of  giving,  with 
the  support  of  Prussia,  to  Russia  all  she  de- 
sired," the  "Saturday  Review"  consoled 
itself  with  the  reflection  that  "  the  true  en- 
during interests  of  Germany  and  England 
are  so  very  much  the  same  that  we  cannot 
well  avoid  acting  together." 

In  the  Luxemburg  affair  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar eagerness  to  "  invent  ingenious  reasons 
for  submission."  The  causes  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1867  were,  according  to 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  "patent  to  all  the 
world — ^it  is  known  that  Luxemburg  cannot 
fight,  and  it  is  believed  that  England  will 
not  fight;"  "but,**  adds  the  same  paper, 
"  we  hope  that  no  Englishman  will  wish  to 
get  rid  of  this  responsibility  on  the  plea  that 
the  guarantee  is  only  'collective.'  The 
duty  of  the  Government  is  to  see  that  it  is 
executed — ^not  to  escape  fix)m  it  on  a  mere 
v^bal  quibble.  No  nation  is  bound  to  a^ 
tempt  obvious  impossibilities ;  but  a  nation 
which  is  forced  to  rank  the  discharge  of 
liabilities  assumed  with  open  eyes  only 
three  years  back  among  obvious  impossi- 
bilities, must  be  content  to  abandon  all 
daim  to  be  a  Great  Power."    Now,  as  a 
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fact,  this  alleged  "verbal  quibble"  was 
caught  up  by  the  majority  opinion  ;  instead 
of  "no  Englishman  "  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
responsibility  on  the  plea  that  the  guarantee 
was  only  collective,  that  plea  carried  the 
day  m  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament 
The  " Saturday  Review  *'  called  it  "a  high- 
handed contempt"  that  Count  Bismarck 
bad  "  thought  fit  to  declare  that  he  regard- 
ed the  European  treaty  which  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  as  no  longer 
binding;"  but  the  same  paper  comforted 
itself  with  reflecting  that  "  the  neutrality  of 
Luxemburg  is  a  purely  artificial  creation  of 
diplomacy ;  and  when  the  pressure  comes, 
there  is  nothing  to  uphold  it"  At  one  mo- 
ment it  asked,  "  Why  England  is  thus  con- 
fi-onted  with  insults  and  challenges  ? "  but 
at  the  next  moment  it  concluded  that 
"  when  it  is  a  question,  not  of  taking  away 
Luxemburg  firom  the  Grand  Duke,  but  d 
violating  its  neutrality,  then,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Government  which 
concluded  the  treaty  of  1867,  England 
would  be  absolved  from  all  responsibility 
by  the  mere  fiact  that  the  violator  was  one 
of  the  signataries.  It  may  be  added  that 
England  is  in  no  way  bound  to  be  the  power 
that  asks  the  others  whether  they  will  inter- 
fere," This  turned  out  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion.  England  would  probably 
have  abandoned  lAixembuzg  had  Prussia 
sought  to  annex  it;  for  the  infiuen- 
tlal  journal  last  quoted,  while  admitting 
that  England  would  be  "  legally  and  mor- 
ally bound  "  to  defend  the  Bang  of  Holland 
in  his  possession  of  the  Duchy,  adds,  "  Our 
only  excuse  for  not  interferiog  then  to  help 
him  would  be  that  we  were  physically  una- 
ble ;  that  we  oould  do  him  bo  good — ^Lux- 
emburg, unfortunately,  not  being  a  seaport — 
and  that  we  should  do  pucselves  an  infinite 
amount  of  harm."  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  King  of  Holland  is  probably  to  be 
congratulated  that  Bismarck,  for  some  un- 
explained reason,  did  not  choose  to  annex 
Luxemburg.  It  m  perhaps  Uttle  wonder 
that,  after  this  affiiir,  and  that  of  the  Black 
Sea  Conference,  Lord  Stlbbury  should 
argue  in  Parliament  for  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion by  England  of  her  Continental  guar- 
antees, with  a  plump  confession  that  she 


would  repudiate  them  ;  or  that  the  London 
"  Times  "  should  say  that  England  would 
hereafter  occupy  an  inferior  place  in  Euro- 
pean politics.  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Bruce 
accept  the  attitude  of  inferiority  in  behalf  of 
their  Government,  publicly  expressing  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  non-resistant  theory 
except  in  case  of  "immediate  or  pressing 
danger  to  this  country." 

But,  here  in  America,  we  cannot  under- 
stand, and  do  not  credit,  what  is  called  the 
"  physical  inability  "  of  England  That  Ger- 
many and  Russia  have  seized  the  primacy  in 
European  politics  once  enjoyed  by  England 
and  France  is  of  course  evident ;  that  Great 
Britain  may  assume  the  humiliating  r6U 
which  the  majority  of  her  people  welcome, 
and  which  the  minority  admit  to  be  impend- 
ing while  they  struggle  to  avoid  it,  is  plausi- 
Ue ;  but  England's  abdication  must  be  vol- 
untary, and  if  she  does  not  fight,  it  is  of 
course  only  because  she  will  not,  and  not 
because  she  cannot  fight  or  dares  not  fight 
We  in  America  certainly  have  too  much 
fiuth  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  believe  in 
anything  but  a  morM^  inability  in  the  case 
of  England's  repudiation  of  her  pledges  ; 
we  can  better  believe  in  the  selfishness  of 
the  "  mother-country  "  than  in  her  want  of 
prowess.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  her 
word  of  ambition  is  not,  like  Davy  Crock- 
ett's, "Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go 
ahead,"  but  "Be  sure  that  it  will  pay  to 
fight,  and  that  you  will  win,  or  else  cry  ofil*' 
The  "Saturday  Review"  puts  Ae  new 
motto  more  neatly  as  well  as  apologetically 
when  it  announces  that  "it  is  no  disgrace 
to  a  country  to  avoid  a  war  for  which  it  is 
not  prepared."  With  certain  eliminations 
of  duty,  this  seems  to  be  true.  So,  too,  the 
saying  of  Palmerston,  "Our  desire  for 
peace  will  never  lead  us  to  submit  to  af- 
firont,  in  language  or  in  act,"  was  true ;  and 
the  sort  of  truth  or  half-truth  on  which  a  na- 
tion chiefly  broods  seems  to  shape  its  action. 
The  present  quandary  of  England  is  proba- 
bly but  a  temporary  one.  A  year  hence  she 
may  be  found  willing  to  side  with  a  weaker 
cause,  if  it  be  a  better,  and  to  take  up  arms 
on  a  point  of  obligation,  even  though  the 
chances  of  success  be  somewhat  doubtfuL 
Phiup  Quilibet. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SUN. 

Were  we  asked  for  the  most  impressive 
example  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work  of 
modern  science,  we  should  appeal  to  the 
strides  taken  by  the  human  mind  in  its  know- 
ledge of  the  central  star  of  our  planetary 
system.  From  the  time  when  nations  were 
smitten  with  consternation  at  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  solar  light,  and  explained 
an  eclipse  by  saying  that  a  dragon  had 
swallowed  the  sun,  to  the  recent  concert- 
ed efforts  of  men  of  science  of  various  na- 
tions, countries,  and  languages  to  unravel 
the  mysterious  phenomena  of  our  mighty 
luminary,  how  vast  is  the  transition  I  The 
problem  of  the  sun  has  now  become  in  a 
high  degree  complex,  and  its  solution  in- 
tensely exciting.  The  moments  of  disclo- 
sure in  an  eclipse  are  few  and  precious,  and 
the  points  of  observation  numerous,  so  that 
the  observers  have  to  be  classified,  armed 
with  various  most  delicate  instruments,  and 
distributed  in  various  places  along  the  path 
of  obscuration ;  while  with  the  advancing 
scrutiny  from  time  to  time  special  inquiries 
engage  prominent  attention.  At  the  last 
eclipse  the  chief  point  of  attack  was  the 
corona. 

The  corona  is  the  sun's  "crown  of  glory," 
which  is  revealed  around  the  black  disc  of 
the  moon  during  an  eclipse.  It  has  been 
vs^ely  observed  for  hundreds  of  years  ;  it 
stretches  away  perhaps  millions  of  miles 
in  all  directions  from  the  solar  edge ;  it  is 
variable  in  outline  and  appearance,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  radiant  streams  of  light, 
sometimes  intertwined  like  disordered  hanks 
of  thread,  sometimes  flickering  tremulous 
and  unsteady,  sometimes  reported  as  of  a 
silvery  whiteness,  and  again  of  a  rose  or  vio- 
let color.  What  is  the  nature  and  cause  of 
this  wonderful  optical  display  ? 

In  watching  an  eclipse  there  are  four  pos- 
sible sources  of  the  effect  which  is  produced 
in  the  observer's  mind.  There  is  the  sun 
itself  the  moon,  forty  or  fifty  miles'  thick- 
ness of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  the  hu- 
man eye.  These  are  all  in  a  line,  and  the 
question  is,  Is  the  effect  recognized  in  the 
observer's  consciousness  really  solar,  or  lu- 
nar, or  atmospheric,  or  subjective,  or  is  it  a 
complex  result  into  which  several  of  these 


elements  may  enter  ?  It  is  agreed  on  a 
hands  that  the  moon  may  be  thrown  out  ( 
the  question,  as  she  has  no  atmosphere  whi< 
can  affect  the  passage  of  the  sun's  light 
the  earth.  Mr.  Proctor  insists  that  if  si 
had  an  atmosphere  it  would  have  to  be  tv 
hundred  thousand  miles  deep,  or  exter 
nearly  to  the  earth,  to  produce  the  result  < 
the  corona. 

As  to  how  much  of  the  effect  is  due  to  tl 
sun,  opinions  are  divided ;  and  this  was 
principal  object  to  be  determined  by  the  o 
servations  in  the  late  eclipse.  Physicis 
are  agreed  that  above  the  sun's  photosphei 
or  source  of  common  light,  there  is  a  chr 
mosphere,  or  colored  gaseous  investui 
perhaps  five  or  six  thousand  miles  in  thic 
ness,  and  which  shoots  up  into  the  flar 
ing  red  prominences,  which  sometimes  ri: 
sixty  or  eighty  thousand  miles  high.  Tl 
point  to  be  determined  was  whether  there 
a  solar  atmosphere  extending  far  beyond  tl 
irregular  outline  of  the  chromosphere,  ai 
which  gives  rise  to  the  coronal  effects, 
was  proposed  to  determine  this,  first,  1 
stationing  observers  as  widely  apart  as  pc 
sible;  if  the  drawings  and  photograp 
turned  out  to  be  similar,  then  the  coroi 
would  undoubtedly  be  cosmical ;  if  dissin 
lar,  then  it  would  be  terrestrial  or  subjc 
tive.  Second,  to  determine  how  far  the  e 
is  involved  in  the  result,  it  was  proposed 
distribute  the  observers  in  pairs,  so  as 
obtain  the  eye-variation  in  observatio 
made  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

To  arrive  at  any  decisive  conclusion, 
was  obviously  necessary  to  compare  n 
merous  results  ;  but  unfortunately  the  gc 
eral  cloudiness  of  the  weather  in  the  dai 
ened  region  impaired  observation,  and  t 
conclusions  were  less  satisfactory  than  con 
be  desired.  Yet  Mr.  Lockyer  says :  " 
the  first  place,  then,  I  submit  that  the  fi 
that  the  corona  is  a  compound  phenomen 
comes  out  in  an  unmistakable  way.  ^ 
have,  first  of  all,  a  ring  some  5'  or  6'  hi 
round  the  moon,  which  almost  all  observ< 
have  seen  alike  ;  and  then  we  have  light  I 
yond,  which  some  observers  have  seen 
one  shape  and  some  of  another ;  now  st 
late  with  many  rays,  now  stellate  with  fe^ 
now  absolutely  at  rest,  now  revolving  ra 
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idly.  This  I  think  to  be  the  key-note  of  all 
the  observations  with  which  I  have  become 
acquainted.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is 
exactly  what  had  been  predicted."  Dr.  Pe- 
ters agrees  with  Mr.  Lockyer  in  the  opinion 
that  the  outer  and  more  irregular  radiating 
portion  of  the  corona  very  likely  owes  its 
origin  to  our  atmosphere.  Prof.  C.  A. 
Young  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  surround- 
ing the  sun,  and  many  times  the  thickness 
of  the  red  hydrogen  portion  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, a  mass  of  self-luminous  gaseous  mat- 
ter, which  reflects  to  us  a  certain  amount  of 
the  ordinary  photospheric  sunlight  Our 
own  atmosphere,  he  thinks,  is  implicated, 
and  heightens  the  effect ;  while  ^'  there  must 
also  be  a  large  subjective  element,  for  two 
even  skilled  observers,  standing  side  by  side, 
describe  phenomena  differing  in  very  essen- 
tial points." 

IS  GREENLAND  A  CONTINENT? 
One  of  the  members  of  the  recent  Ger- 
man exploring  expedition  to  the  arctic 
regions.  Lieutenant  Payer,  offers  the  follow- 
ing in  support  of  the  h3rpothcsis  that  Green- 
land is  a  congeries  of  islands,  and  not  a 
continuous  continent  In  their  explorations 
they  discovered  the  existence  of  a  deep  in- 
let, which  on  closer  examination  was  found 
to  extend  far  into  the  interior.  It  presented 
numerous  lateral  openings  or  arms,  and  as 
far  as  traced — which  was  more  than  one- 
third  the  estimated  breadth  of  Greenland — 
its  width  appeared  to  remain  about  the 
same.  When  such  inlets  are  simply  cul-de- 
sacs,  receiving  streams  of  fresh  water  from 
the  land,  their  waters  decrease  in  saltness 
as  the  distance  increases  from  the  sea.  Here, 
however,  the  water  was  quite  as  salt  at  the 
furthest  point  reached  by  the  expedition  as 
it  was  where  they  first  entered.  These  facts 
point  to  a  maritime  connection  at  the  other 
side  of  the  country — ^probably  with  Baffin's 
Bay.  The  apparent  absence  of  great  lon- 
gitudinal vallevs — nothing  of  the  kind  being 
observed  in  northeastern  Greenland — ^is  ta- 
ken as  further  evidence  against  the  belief 
m  its  continental  character. 


MICROSCOPIC  FARMING. 
Among  the  numerous  questions  raised  by 
ProC  TyndalPs  famous  lecture  on  dust  and 
disease,  the  nature  of  the  organic  dust  float- 
ing in  the  air  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Does  it  consist  mainly  of  living  germs,  ready 
to  spring  into  activity  under  favoring  con- 
ditions, or  is  it  the  dead  and  broken  dkbris 


of  what  was  once  living  matter  ?  In  order 
to  obtain  more  light  upon  this  point,  Dr. 
Madden  has  devised  a  curious  little  appa- 
ratus, which  is  nothing  less  than  a  minute, 
indeed  almost  microscopic  farm,  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  mixture  of  treacle,  acetate  of  pot- 
ash, and  water.  This  little  contrivance  he 
calls  an  aeroconiscope*  It  consists  simply 
of  a  small  chamber  open  at  one  side,  on  the 
floor  of  which  a  little  of  the  above-men- 
tioned mixture  is  spread.  This  chamber 
rests  on  a  base  which  turns  with  the  wind, 
so  that  the  opening  is  always  directed  wind- 
ward. A  portion  of  air-dust  is  thus  col- 
lected on  the  little  patch  of  soil,  where  its 
appearance  and  behavior  may  be  readily 
studied  under  any  convenient  magnifying 
power.  Germs  were  oflen  found  to  be  pres- 
ent in  varying  numbers,  but  their  prevalence 
seemed  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

The  spores  varied  greatly  in  number, 
however  ;  sometimes  on  a  cultivating  sur- 
face of  one-sixth  of  an  inch  but  few  were 
visible,  and  at  other  times  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  counted  on  the  same 
space.  The  prevailing  spores  were  pale 
olive-colored,  and  oval  in  form.  Some 
commenced  to  germinate  on  the  second  day, 
others  not  until  the  twentieth.  The  spores 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  those  of  fungi ;  and 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  collec- 
tion was  made  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August 

SMALL-POX  EPIDEMICS. 
What  may  be  done  toward  staying  the 
spread  of  small -pox  is  ably  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  K  Lankester,  in  a  recent  number  of 
"  Nature,"  firom  which  we  condense.  If  a 
person  has  once  had  small -pox,  he  will 
seldom  or  never  take  it  again^  Cow-pox 
is  a  modified  form  of  small-pox»  and  those 
who  have  had  this  are  also  as  little  lia- 
ble to  take  small-pox  as  if  they  had  al- 
ready had  small-pox  itselC  Cow-pox  is  in- 
duced by  vaccination,  which  thus  becomes 
an  effective  means  of  averting  the  more  se- 
rious disease.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
those  who  have  had  cow-pox  take  small- 
pox, they  always  have  it  lightly,  and  it  is 
much  less  fatal  than  where  effective  vacci 
nation  has  not  been  performed.  Thirty-six 
per  cent,  or  more  than  one-third,  of  the 
unvaccinated  who  take  small-pox  die,  while 
of  the  vaccinated  but  six  per  cent,  or 
only  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  cases,  are 
fatal.      In  communities  thoroughly  vacd- 
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nated  small -pox  does  not  appear;  or  if  an 
isolated  case  occurs,  the  disease  does  not 
spread.  The  opinion  of  the  best  observers 
is  that  where  vaccination  has  been  well  per- 
formed, and  the  system,  brought  fully  under 
the  influence  of  cow-pox,  the  party  is  as 
well  protected  as  though  the  disease  had 
been  small -pox ;  but  as  much  of  the  vacci- 
nation is  imperfectly  done,  or  the  cow-pox 
imperfectly  developed,  revACcination  is  ad- 
vised at  least  once  in  a  person's  life.  If 
the  first  vaccination  was  in  infancy,  the  next 
may  be  somewhere  between  the  twelfth  and 
twentieth  year.  The  poison  of  small -pox 
retains  its  potency  unimpaired  for  a  longer 
time,  apparently,  than  any  other  animal  poi- 
son; and  it  may  be  conveyed  in  clothes, 
paper,  old  rags«  strings,  or  anything  else 
commonly  used  in  the  sick-room.  Pa« 
tients  should  therefore  be  at  once  sent  to 
the  hospital  or  carefully  isolated.  The  rub- 
bish of  the  sick-room  should  \>t  burned,  and 
the  other  articles  thoroughly  disinfected  in 
chambers  raised  to  a  high  temperature  by 
stoves.  Vaccination  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, and  every  household  visited  by  per- 
sons possessing  the  materials  and  the  abil- 
ity to  perform  the  operation. 

Forty-five  million  persons  died  of  small- 
pox in  Europe  during  the  century  preceding 
the  introduction  of  vaccination.  But  two 
millions  have  thus  perished  since  its  intro- 
duction. In  London  during  the  last  cen- 
tury one  death  in  every  fourteen  was  caused 
by  small-pox;  up  to  the  present  time  in 
this  century  only  about  one-fiftieth  of  the 
deaths  in  that  city  were  due  to  this  disease. 
The  epidemic  of  small -pox  now  raging  in 
London  is  reported  as  the  most  destructive 
of  any  that  has  occurred  there  during  the 
present  century. 

GIGANTIC  CRUSTACEANS. 
There  have  lately  been  added  to  the  nat- 
ural history  o^ection  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum two  very  fine  spedmeas  of  the  most 
gigantic  of  all  known  crabs.  They  meas- 
ure ten  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  claws ; 
their  bodies  however,  are  comparatively 
small,  triangular  in  shape,  and  somewhat 
convex.  The  daws  are  thin,  and,  pincers 
induded,  are  some  six  feet  in  length.  The 
spedes  belongs  to  Japan,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  used  as  food.  It  was  described  and 
figured  by  Kaempfer  as  long  ago  as  1763, 
and  in  commemoration  of  that  eminent  nat- 
uralist it  is  now  named  Macrochira  Kamp' 
feru 


PREVENTION  OF  IRON  RUST. 
It  has  been  observed  by  soap  and  alkali 
manu^cturers  that  the  caustic  alkalies,  soda 
and  potash,  protect  iron  and  steel  from  rust, 
and  some  late  experiments  by  Pro£  Calvert 
have  shown  that  the  carbonates  of  these 
alkalies  are  equally  protective.  If  an  iron 
blade  is  half  inmiersed  in  a  solution  of 
either  of  the  above-named  carbonates,  it 
exerts  so  protective  an  action  that  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  damp  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  part  thus  treated  does  not 
oxidize  even  after  a  period  of  two  years. 
Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  sea 
water  to  which  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda 
had  been  added. 

LIVING  IN  FOUR  ATMOSPHERES  AT 
ONCE. 

The  sensations  arising  from  lessened  at- 
mospheric pressure  have  frequently  been 
experienced  and  described ;  but  those  pro- 
duced by  a  great  increase  of  pressure  be- 
yond what  we  are  ordinarily  accustomed  to 
are  not  so  generally  fiimiliar.  The  work- 
men engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  piers  of  the  St  Louis  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  were  obliged  to  work  a  portioo 
of  the  time  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmos- 
pheres, or  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  indi. 
From  observations  made  on  the  spot  by 
Dr.  John  Green,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
caution  had  to  be  exercised  in  adnutting  the 
men  into  the  chambers  containing  the  con- 
densed air.  That  the  change  might  not  be 
too  sudden,  an  intermediate  chamber,  or 
"lock,"  was  constructed,  into  whidi  the 
condensed  air  could  be  admitted  gradually, 
occupying  for  the  higher  d^^rees  of  pressvre 
from  five  to  ten  minuteSb  The  exit  was 
through  the  same  lock,  and  occupied  the 
same  time.  The  increased  oxidiang  power 
of  the  condensed  air  was  shown  by  the  ra|nd 
burning  of  the  candles,  and  by  the  spoata- 
ous  relighting  c^  the  glowing  wick  when 
the  flame  was  blown  out  The  first  efiiect 
of  the  gradually  increasing  pressure  in  the 
lock  was  to  cause  a  distinct  sensatioai  of 
tension  in  the  tynapanic  membiaBe  of  each 
ear,  which  however  was  at  (mce  rdieved 
by  swallowing.  The  motions  of  the  heart 
and  respiratory  organs  were  normal  until 
exertion  commenced,  when  they  quickly 
became  accelerated.  The  men  were  im- 
able  to  whistle,  and  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
could  be  heard  with  great  distinctness.  On 
passing  from  the  condensed  to  the  open  air, 
the  sensation  of  cold  was  always  felt,  and 
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catarrhs  were  very  common  among  the 
workmen.  The  condensed  air  escaped  from 
the  tympanic  cavity  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  in  a  series  of  puf&.  In  one  case,  a  too 
rapid  introduction  into  the  condensed  air 
resulted  in  the  rupture  of  the  tympanic 
membrane ;  and  a  too  sudden  removal  of 
pressure  caused  the  same  person  to  spit 
blood.  A  remarkable  form  of  palsy  devel- 
oped among  the  workmen,  from  whidi  nearly 
a  dozen  died. 


ADULTERATION  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL 

OILS. 
The  high  price  of  the  essential  oils  leads 
to  their  frequent  sophistication,  and  the  adul- 
terants used  are  not  always  easy  of  detec- 
tion. The  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  some- 
times thus  contaminated  with  nitro-benzole,  a 
substance  somewhat  resembling  the  oil  both 
in  color  and  flavor.  To  detect  this  Dr.  F. 
A.  Fliickiger  has  lately  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing method :  He  first  pours  some  dilu- 
ted sulphuric  add  upon  granulated  zinc,  and 
then  adds  a  portion  of  the  suspected  oil. 
After  being  frequently  stirred  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  the  liquid  portion  is  carefiilly 
poured  upon  a  well-moistened  filter,  and  the 
part  which  runs  through  collected.  This 
will  be  colorless  provided  the  previous  mix- 
ture did  not  become  heated,  which  the  addi- 
tion of  the  oil  mostly  prevents.  If  nitro- 
benzole  is  present,  the  addition  of  chlorate 
of  potash  to  the  liquid  which  passed  through 
the  filter  immediately  calls  forth,  even  in 
dilute  solutions,  a  beautiful  rose  color.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
carbolic  acid.  Dr.  Fliickiger  detects  this 
by  first  shaking  up  a  small  portion  of  the 
oil -for  some  time  with  from  fifty  to  one  hun- . 
dred  times  its  bulk  of  hot  water.  After 
cooling,  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  to  it  is 
added  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia,  and  a 
pinch  of  bleaching  powder.  The  presence 
of  carbolic  acid  is  denoted  by  the  production 
of  a  greenish  tinge,  which  soon  afterwards 
changes  to  blue,  and  often  remains  visible  for 
several  da3rs. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  TAXIDERMY. 
The  common  method  of  preserving  the 
forms  of  animals  by  stuffing  and  mounting 
their  skins  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  even 
the  best  artists  are  unable  to  give  anywhere 
near  the  exact  outlines  of  the  figure,  owing 
to  the  softness  of  the  material  used  in  the 
process,  B^  this  method,  also,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  any  idea  of  the  structures 


which  He  beneath  the  skin.  The  various 
swellings  and  depressions,  which  outline  the 
external  muscles  are  entirely  lost,  so  that 
imperfect  and  oftentimes  false  notions  are 
got  of  the  appearance  of  the  living  animal. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ward  of 
London  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
perfecting  a  method  which  promises  very 
superior  results.  It  is  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  art  of  the  modeller  of  sculpture 
with  that  of  the  practical  naturalist,  so  as 
to  give  not  only  a  more  truthful  outline 
of  the  animal  form,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
convey  some  notion  of  its  muscular  devel- 
opment The  anatomical  configuration  of 
the  animal  is  first  carefully  modelled  so  as  to 
display  tdl  the  superficial  muscles  and  ten- 
dons. The  material  used  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Ward,  and  its  peculiarity  is  that  it 
has  the  property  of  soon  becoming  as  hard 
and  indestructible  as  marble.  After  it  hard- 
ens the  skin  is  put  on,  which,  being  naturally 
adapted  to  the  inner  form,  necessarily  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  true  configuration, 
even  down  to  the  finest  sinews.  Thus  the 
most  lifelike  effect  is  gained,  and  the  facial 
expression  is  said  to  be  particularly  excel- 
lent A  piece  representing  a  couple  of  stags 
in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  contest  has  been 
prepared  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  it 
is  pronounced  by  excellent  judges  to  be  a 
gratifying  success.  It  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  coming  international  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  London.       « 


SPONGY  IRON. 
Attention  has  recently  been  directed 
by  Dr.  Voelcker  to  a  substance  which  he 
calls  spongy  iron,  as  possessing  superior 
deodorizing  properties.  As  a  material  for 
water  filters,  he  considers  it  better  even 
than  animal  charcoal.  Sewage- water  passed 
through  it  came  out  completely  purified, 
and  the  filtered  water,  after  standing  six 
months  without  access  of  air,  was  found  to 
|>e  perfectly  sweet  and  free  from  any  fungous 
growth.  Its  power  of  rendering  water 
beautifully  clear,  and  apparently  free  froni 
all  traces  of  organic  matter,  is  its  strong 
recommendation.  The  spongy  iron  is  ob- 
tained by  calcining  a  finely  divided  iron  ore 
with  charcoaL 


BALLOON  TRAVELS  FROM  PARIS. 

FiFTY-four  balloon  voyages  were  made 

from  Paris  during  the  siege.     The  balloons 

travelled  at  heights  of  from  two  thousand  to 

seven  thousand  feet  above  the  earth,  and 
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their  speed  varied  from  thirteen  to  as  much 
as  eighty  miles  an  hoar.  Various  courses 
were  taken  by  the  different  balloons;  the 
greatest  number  pursuing  any  one  direction 
was  eleven,  which  moved  toward  the  north. 
One  made  a  journey  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  moving  at  the  rate  of  fitty-five 
miles  an  hour,  and  landing  in  Norway.  Ano- 
ther travelled  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour. 


THE  ICHTHYOLOGICAL  CENSUS. 
The  eighth  and  last  volume  of  Dr.  Gun- 
ther's  "  Catalogue  of  Fishes  in  the  British 
Museum  "  has  just  been  issued,  and  it  com- 
pletes a  work  which,  besides  being  a  cata- 
logue, is  also  a  valuable  history  of  alf  known 
members  of  the  class  of  fishes.  According 
to  this  work,  the  British  Museum  now  con- 
tains 29,275  specimens  of  fishes,  which  are 
referred  by  Dr.  Gunther  to  5,177  species  ; 
1,666  other  species  not  found  in  this  collec- 
tion are  recognized  as  valid,  and  1,682  are 
regarded  as  doubtful.  "Assuming  then," 
says  Dr.  Gunther,  "  that  about  one-half  the 
latter  will  ultimately  be  admitted  into  the 
system,  and  that  since  the  publication  of  the 
volumes  of  this  work  about  1,000  species 
have  been  described  elsewhere,  we  may  put 
the  total  number  of  fishes  at  present  known 
as  about  9,00a" 

MILK  AS  A  VEHICLE  OF  DISEASE. 
The  unexpected  and  obscure  manner  in 
which  diseases  are  sometimes  spread,  and 
the  possibility  that  in  our  ordinary  avoca- 
tions we  may  be  unconsdously  scattering 
the  seeds  of  fiiture  epidemics,  are  very 
pointedly  illustrated  by  the  following  fects  : 
From  a  report  on  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  at  St  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  we 
gather  that  the  disease  first  appeared  in 
the  servants'  department  of  a  boarding- 
school  connected  with  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Where  it  came  fi-om  no  one 
could  conjecture,  as  no  cases  were  known  in 
the  town — at  a  little  distance  fi-om  which 
the  school  was  located^nd  none  had  been 
heard  of  anywhere  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  first  case  was  discovered 
May  9,  in  the  person  of  a  female  servant 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  student,  who 
was  taken  May  14.  Between  this  date  and 
the  end  of  July,  when  the  school  dispersed, 
five  other  cases  occurred  at  intervals  be- 
tween each  varying  from  one  to  forty-three 
days.  Immediate  isolation  of  every  newly- 
developed  case,  in  some  instances  even  to 


the  removal  of  the  patient,  together  with 
bedding  and  clothing,  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion and  disinfection  of  the  building,  were 
•  resorted  to  with  good  effect  in  staying  the 
spread  of  the  affection.  Its  appearance  at  the 
school  was  shortly  followed  by  its  appear- 
ance in  the  town,  but  under  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  both  derived  the 
infection  fi-om  a  common  centre,  and  not  the 
one  fi-om  the  other.  On  August  1 1  suspi- 
cion was  accidentally  directed  to  the  form 
where  the  milk -supply  for  the  school  and 
for  several  families  in  the  town  was  obtain- 
ed, and  on  investigation  this  proved  to  be 
the  immediate  source  of  all  the  trouble. 
On  the  1st  of  May  the  wife  of  the  farmer 
returned  from  a  visit  to  a  town  twenty-five 
miles  away,  where,  as  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, Vko  deaths  firom  scarlet  fever  had 
about  that  time  occurred.  She  had  one 
child  with  her,  and  this,  a  few  days  after 
their  return,  came  down  with  a  sharp  at- 
tack of  scarlet  fever.  The  mother  nursed 
this  child,  and,  as  was  her  usual  practice, 
continued  to  milk  the  cows.  Ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  first  child  was  attacked,  a 
second  was  taken  ;  and  after  a  time  the  boy 
who  distributed  the  milk  was  also  attacked. 
In  his  case,  unlike  the  other  t^o,  the  attack 
was  light,  and  he  continued  all  through  his 
sickness  to  carry  milk  to  the  school  and  the 
town.  Two  lists,  one  of  those  fiunilies  re- 
ceiving milk  from  this  fiuin,  the  other  of 
those  fiunilies  where  scarlet  fever  had  ap- 
peared, were  found  to  duplicate  each  other, 
with  two  exceptions.  In  one  case  a  funily 
of  elderly  people,  with  no  children  about, 
received  this  milk,  but  had  no  fever  ;  in  the 
other  case,  one  of  a  numerous  fiimily  of 
children  had  a  light  attack  of  the  fever, 
although  no  milk  was  taken  fi-om  the 
infected  fium.  When  the  school  broke 
up,  a  portion  of  its  supply  was  left  with  a 
&mily  of  visitors  who  had  been  but  a  week 
in  the  town,  yet  very  shortly  after  they  be- 
gan to  take  this  milk  a  servant  came  down 
with  scarlet  fever.  A  second  fomily  of 
new-comers,  but  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  first,  also  received  a  daily  supply  of  this 
milk,  and  the  nurse  and  five  children  were 
successively  prostrated  with  the  fever.  The 
fever  broke  out  at  the  school,  and  at  several 
places  in  the  town  where  this  milk  was 
taken,  some  two  weeks  before  the  milk-boy 
himself  was  attacked ;  and  as  the  mother 
at  the  farm  milked  the  cows  and  had  charge 
of  the  milk  utensils,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  was  engaged  in  the  care  of  her  sid; 
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children,  the  inference  is  that  the  infection 
was  conveyed  either  by  the  milk  or  by  the 
vessels  in  which  the  milk  was  carried. 

From  another  report  on  a  localized  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  fever  in  London,  it  ap- 
pears that  between  the  dates  of  July  3  and 
September  10,  1870,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  within 
a  limited  district  in  the  parish  of  Islington. 
Sixty-seven  houses  in  all  were  invaded,  and 
twenty-six  of  the  cases  were  fataL  The 
cause  of  the  outbreak  was  sought  in  various 
quarters,  but  no  adequate  cause  was  dis- 
covered until  attention  was  called  to  the 
affairs  of  a  certain  milk-dealer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  it  was  found  that  wherever 
his  milk  had  gone  there  the  fever  had  also 
appeared.  For  example,  in  one  long  road 
and  a  street  leading  from  it,  three  families 
were  supplied  with  milk  from  the  suspected 
dairy,  and  two  had  typhoid.  It  supplied 
two  families  in  a  street  of  thirty  houses ; 
one  had  typhoid,  and  in  thb  other  an  old 
person  died  of  chloeraic  diarrhoea.  It  sup- 
plied four  families  in  a  neighborhood  of 
seventy  houses,  and  three  of  these  had 
typhoid;  four  families  in  a  crescent  of 
twenty-five  houses,  all  four  had  typhoid; 
four  families  in  a  row  of  nine  houses,  two 
had  typhoid;  and  in  the  other  two  cases  of  a 
mild  febrile  character  occurred  ;  four  fiuni- 
lies  in  a  square  of  fifty-nine  houses,  all  four 
had  typhoid ;  four  families  in  two  opposite 
rows  of  houses,  sixty-seven  in  all.  three  had 
typhoid.  These  were  the  only  cases,  so  fiur 
as  could  be  ascertained,  that  occurred  in 
the  several  localities.  These  fiicts  made  it 
pretty  clear  that  something  was  the  matter 
with  the  milk,  and  an  examination  of  the 
milkman's  premises  revealed  what  that 
something  was.  Water  for  cleansing  the 
utensils  was  drawn  firom  an  underground 
tank,  and  this,  when  laid  bare,  turned  out  to 
be  so  rotten  that  the  suppi^rt  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth  was  required  to  hold  it  up. 
It  was  also  found  that  between  this  and  a 
neighboring  drain  the  ground  was  so  honey- 
combed with  rat  holes  that  sewage-water 
could  readily  fk>w  into  the  tank.  Two  kinds 
of  milk  were  furnished  by  the  dairy— one 
kind  called  babies*  milk,  selling  for  a  penny 
more  a  quart  than  the  other.  Some  fiuni- 
lies  used  the  babies'  milk  exclusively,  and 
were  not  affected  by  the  fever ;  one  family 
in  particular  used  both  sorts,  and  of  those 
using  the  poorer  quality,  one  had  fever,  while 
those  using  the  best  quality  escaped.  This 
led  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  conclude  that 


the  tank  water  was  used  to  adulterate  the 
milk  as  well  as  to  cleanse  the  milk  utensils. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
A  HIGHLY  interesting  article  on  mining 
schools  in  Europe  and  this  country,  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  John  A.  Church,  E  M.,  to  the 
**  North  American  Review,"  has  been  re- 
printed in  a  separate  form  at  the  request  of 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College.  It  pre- 
sents clearly  and  strongly  the  claim  of  this 
class  of  institutions  in  connection  with  the 
great  mining  interest,  the  impediments 
offered  by  ignorance  and  prejudice  against 
educational  guidance  in  practical  mining,  and 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  European 
and  American  schools.  It  seems  that  for- 
eign schools  difier  greatly  in  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  they  give.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Church  observes  that 
"  Schools  have  their  national  characteristics, 
or  owe  their  peculiar  cast  to  the  character 
of  their  founder  or  the  object  of  their  foun- 
dation. The  school  at  Paris  is  very  mathe- 
matical and  scientific,  following  in  this  the 
bent  of  modern  French  scientific  study. 
Freiberg,  having  some  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted mines  and  smelting- works  in  the  world 
at  its  doors,  is  very  practical  St  Peters- 
burg does  its  best  to  be  practical,  though 
situated  in  a  morass  and  with  no  mines  with- 
in hundreds  of  miles,  and  it  is  perhaps  as 
scientific  as  Paris.  It  combines  thorough 
sdentific  trainmg  with  what  may  be  called 
object-teaching  of  the  highest  class.  With- 
in the  precincts  of  the  school  is  a  very  in- 
teresting model  of  a  mine  dug  in  the  mud 
of  St  Petersburg,  and  furnished  with  gal- 
leries, shafte,  systems  of  ventilation,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  regular  mining.  The 
character  this  school  has  taken  accords  with 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  impressed 
upon  all  enterprises  in  Russia.  He  admired 
the  achievements  of  science,  and  had  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  practice  in  his  own 
person.  The  Austrian  Government,  follow- 
ing the  desire  of  all  its  engineers,  is  now 
considering  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  its 
three  schools  in  one  academy  of  the  first 
class.  Austrian  engineers  have  found  them- 
selves hampered  in  their  |  ractice  by  the  too 
exclusive  direction  of  their  early  studies  to 
one  separate  division  of  a  subject,  which,  how- 
ever comprehensive,  is  still  homogeneous. 
In  point  of  £act,  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  this  seclusion  of  a  school  in  a 
mining  town.  The  studies  should  necessarily 
give  a  Cair  importance  to  each  branch  of  the 
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bject ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  if  the  at- 
ntion  and  observation  of  the  students  is 
•ncentrated  on  only  one  class  of  mines.  A 
hool  situated  over  a  mine  does  not  turn 
tt  mining  engineers  in  general^  but  coal 
)n,  lead,  or  copper  workers,  as  the  case 
ay  be.     When  undue  importance  is  given 

one  metal  or  ore,  the  rest  suffer ;  and  no 
>od  school  can  find  illustrations  of  a  full 
lurse  in  one  region.  Wherever  it  is,  it  will 
I  separated  from  the  practice  of  the  greater 
irt  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  its  location 
feats  the  very  purpose  of  its  existence." 
Mr.  Church  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
reign  schools  cannot  supply  engineers  for 
is  country.  For  not  only  is  there  a  special 
lining  in  each  establishment,  but  there  is 

specialty  about  the  whole  European 
ethod  which  unfits  its  students  for  success- 
I  American  work.  While  the  pure  sciences 
e  the  same  the  world  over,  their  applica- 
>ns  are  ever  modified  by  local  circumstan- 
8.  The  passage  from  pure  to  applied 
ience  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  a 
issage  to  special  art  routine,  and  to  a 
xrow  set  of  habits.  The  European 
iident  is  apt  to  be  the  victim  of  this  sys- 
m,  "  Schools  there,"  we  quote  again, 
owe  their  foundation  to  the  desire  of  per- 
ituating  a  race  of  men  who  understood, 
>t  the  laws  of  science,  but  the  technicalities 

the  particular  mine  or  works  with  which 
e  school  was  connected.  For  the  mining 
fiools  of  the  lowest  grade  were  founded 
[nost  before  there  was  any  science,  and 
len  instruction  was  altogether  practical, 
ley  have  themselves  been  the  cradles  of 
ience  and  research.  Much  of  this  method- 
il  adherence  to  tradition  is  still  retained, 
it  so  much  in  the  schools  as  in  the  works 
lere  the  engineer  always  finishes  his 
idies  with  two  or  three  years'  practice. 

the  first  steps  of  his  instruction  he  be- 
is  by  wheeling  a  barrowful  of  ore ;  but 
t  a  step  may  he  stir  until  his  thumbs  are 

the  true  traditional  position,  where  the 
umbs  of  all  miners  who  have  gone  before 
d  rested.  From  the  beginning  his  drill  is 
:e  the  drill  of  the  soldier.  He  does 
erything  by  a  fixed  method,  which  has  in 
no  inherent  reason  for  being  used  in  all 
Eices  and  at  all  times. 

"  This  cannot  be  done  in  America,  and  the 
in  who  has  learned  to  rely  upon  fixed 
les  in  small  things,  and  have  men  about 
m  who  are  accustomed  to  one  way  and 
e  method,  finds  himself  unable  to  work 
len  he  crosses  the  ocean.     Wapes,  habits 

work,  character  of  workmen,  all  is  new, 


and  everything  confounds  him.  Engineerin 
like  the  law,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  a 
plication  of  abstract  principles  as  of  go< 
precedents  to  a  given  problem.  And  tl 
trouble  with  a  foreign  engineer  is  that  \ 
precedents  are  all  wrong ;  they  cannot  I 
applied  here.  Therefore,  for  the  real  welfa 
of  our  mines  as  well  as  for  the  dignity  ( 
our  nation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shou 
have  our  own  schools  of  mining  science. 

"  This  necessity  being  conceded,  the  que 
tion  arises,  can  we  introduce  the  forei^ 
system  entire,  with  its  instruction  for  wor 
men  of  every  class?  Unfortunately,  \ 
cannot  The  lower  schools  depend 
closely  upon  practice  in  the  works  that  th 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  consent  < 
private  owners  or  the  establishment  < 
government  works.  Both  of  these  suppoi 
are  dosed  to  us,  for  the  Government  is  o 
posed  to  public  works  of  profit,  and,  gre 
as  the  advantage  of  educated  workmen  wou 
be  in  smelting- works,  there  is  not  the  lea 
likelihood  that  any  company,  however  ii 
portant  its  operations  were,  would  be  wi 
ing  to  give  its  workmen  the  necessary  i 
struction.  We  are,  therefore,  forced 
build  our  house  from  the  roof  down- 
found  the  mining  academy  at  once." 

The  first  great  foct,  and,  it  may  be  addc 
difficulty^  in  relation  to  the  establishment 
mining  schools  in  this  country,  is  that  Go 
ernment  refuses  to  aid  them.  In  Euro] 
their  establishment  and  management  is  p: 
of  the  regular  government  policy ;  here  th 
must  be  self-supporting.  But  this  kind 
education  is  expensive.  Mere  book-crai 
ming  will  not  do ;  actual,  accurate,  verifiat 
knowledge  is  indispensable,  such  as  can  ' 
acquired  only  in  the  laboratory  and  tl 
cabinet  by  the  direct  use  of  objects  ai 
instruments  themselves.  Besides,  **  a  scho 
of  mines  is  a  great,  complex,  comprehensi 
machine,  requiring  many  men,  who  all  wo 
with  one  and  the  same  end  in  view — to 
the  young  engineer  before  them  to  grapp 
with  a  subject  which  has  puzzled  the  wise 
for  centuries,  and  which  is  every  day  comii 
into  closer  union  with  all  the  other  sciena 
from  meteorology  to  hygiene.  The  problc 
presented  to  us  is  to  establish,  upon  tl 
American  system  of  self-support,  school 
with  all  their  expensive  professorships,  cc 
lections,  and  libraries,  which  shall  in  eve 
respect  equal  the  foreign  institutions.  It 
well  for  us  that  experience  has  proved  gre 
cities  to  be  the  proper  seats  for  them.  Itisw« 
for  us  that  we  start  when  science  is  older  at 
the  errors  of  our  rivals  have  been  expose 
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"  At  present  there  is  but  one  fairly  estab- 
lished school  of  tnis  class  in  the  country — 
that  in  New  York.  Institutions  which  bear 
the  name  of  schools  of  mines  are  also  to  be 
found  in  New  Haven,  Boston,  Troy,  Phila- 
delphia, Ann  Arbor,  and  many  other  places. 
But  those  where  the  instruction  is  general 
and  complete,  as  at  Cambridge  or  New 
Haven,  lack  the  students  necessary  to  fbrm 
a  living  school,  while  the  others  have  no 
claim  to  the  title  they  have  taken,  except  by 
virtue  of  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  metallurgy 
or  mining  tacked  on  to  their  regular  studies. 
The  latter  are  no  more  schools  of  mines 
than  is  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
where  a  coarse  on  metallurgy  has  been  given 
for  years.  They  lack,  not  only  the  purpose, 
the  singleness. of  aim,  the  undivided  atten- 
tion to  one  absorbing  subject  without  which 
a  school  of  this  kind  has  no  life,  but  also 
the  support  neces.«ary  to  carry  on  so  expen- 
sive an  institution." 

THE  APPROACHING  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
From  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Chemical 
News  "  we  learn  that  the  buildings  intended 
for  the  coming  International  Exhibition  in 
London  are  now  finished  and  ready  for 
occupation.  They  will  accommodate  al- 
together fifty  thousand  persons.  The  ob- 
jects the  Commissioners  have  in  view  are : 
first,  to  make  an  international  exhibidon  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  country,  giving 
to  industrial  art  the  same  opportunity  that 
is  now  afforded  to  fine  art  by  the  annual  ex- 
hibits of  the  Royal  Academy;  second,  to 
divide  the  various  industries  into  groups, 
and  by  taking  certain  of  these  each  year 
bring  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  un- 
der review  every  seven  or  eight  years; 
third,  to  restrict  the  conditions  under  which 
articles  have  hitherto  been  received,  so 
that  all  shall  undergo  a  preliminary  sift- 
ing, through  appointed  committees  of  se- 
lection, thus  excluding  all  works  that  do  not 
possess  sufficient  artistic  merit  to  warrant 
their  exhibition.  The  manu^ctures  exhib- 
ited this  year  will  be  woollens  and  pottery, 
and  in  addition  fine  art  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

OIL  FROM  sea-birds. 
In  addition  to  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
marine  nummalia,  and  from  certain  kinds  of 
fish,  another  considerable  source  of  supply 
has  teen  discovered  in  the  penguin,  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  sea-bird,  inhabiting  high  south- 
em  latitudes.    These  birds  pass  the  most 


of  their  time  in  the  water,  but  during  the 
breeding  season  resort  to  the  land  in  almost 
incredible  numbers.  They  seem  in  no  way 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  man,  and  as  one 
blow  from  a  stick  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  bird, 
a  dozen  men  will  very  quickly  despatch  a 
thousand  or  two— numbers  which  woQid 
scarcely  be  missed  fi'om  the  larger  flocks. 
After  the  birds  are  killed  their  skins  are 
dexterously  stripped  ofi^  and  the  oil  tried 
fi'om  the  bodies  in  great  boilers  set  up  on 
the  spot  for  that  purpose.  Considerable 
fat  adheres  to  the  skins  as  they  are  taken 
ofi^  and  this,  with  the  skin  itself  and  the 
feathers,  serves  as  fiiel  for  heating  the  boil- 
ers. The  fat  of  eleven  Inrds  affords  about 
one  gallon  of  oil ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  a 
gang  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  will  slai^hter 
and  try  out  birds  enough,  during  the  six 
weeks  or  two  months  that  the  latter  remain 
on  the  land,  to  jrield  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  gallons  of  oil. 

The  Fulmar  petrel  is  another  sea-bird  much 
esteemed  for  its  oil.  It  is  distributed  through* 
out  various  regions  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
but  is  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the 
Tocky  precipices  of  St  Kilda.  Gathering 
the  eggs  and  capturing  the  birds  is  one  of 
the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people.  "When  a 
Folmar  is  seized  it  instantly  vomits  about 
an  ounce  of  clear  amber-colored  oil;  and 
this  and  the  feathers  of  the  Inrds  make 
up  the  principal  exports  of  the  island. 
In  color  and  specific  gravity  the  oil  of  both 
these  birds  closely  resembles  cod-liver  oil, 
and  all  respond  alike  to  the  color  test  with 
sulphuric  add. 

PURIFICATION  OF  HONEY. 
When  honey  is  purified  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  boiling,  it  is  liable  to  lose  in  flavor, 
and  undergo  a  change  of  color.  To  avoid 
such  a  result,  Dr.  K  Thorey  adopts  a 
method  which  dispenses  with  boiling  alto- 
gether. The  white  honey  of  commerce  is 
dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and 
to  every  two  pounds  of  the  solution  one 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  thoroughly  shaken.  After 
an  hour's  rest  it  is  filtered,  and  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistency  of  syrup  on  the 
water  bath.  In  this  way  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  the  honey  is  preserved  and  its  color  not 
impaired.  Dr.  Thorey  states  that  honey 
boiled  in  perfectly  clean  copper  vessels  is 
not  injured  by  contact  with  the  metal ;  and 
that  the  change  of  color  which  supervenes 
is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  matters 
which  the  honey  already  contained 
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CURRENT  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
"  Constitutional  Monarchy  in  France," 
by  Ernest  Renan  (Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton), is  a  good  translation  of  an  article  in 
the  "Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,"  written 
about  the  time  when  the  late  Emperor 
sought  to  give  more  of  an  English  cast  to 
French  legislative  processes,  which  change 
of  policy  evidently  pleased  M.  Renan.  One 
must  be  familiar  with  French  politics  and 
history  since  1789,  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
M.  Renan's  reasoning ;  it  is  in  conflict  with 
American  notions,  and  therefore  not  wholly 
intelligible  to  general  readers.  To  the 
sociologist,  however,  it  is  eminently  sugges- 
tive. M.  Renan  thinks  that  France  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  in  abolishing  royalty 
and  a  hereditary  nobility,  the  institutions  in 
Europe  that  represent  authority,  order,  and 
culture.  The  substitution  of  wealth  for 
birth  as  a  social  test  of  merit  is  a  deteriora- 
tion. He  regards  the  French  democratic 
Utopia  of  equality  as  a  vicious  principle ; 
it  is  the  source  of  anarchy,  and,  should  it 
prevail,  the  nation  must  be  subordinate  to 
nations  around  it  which  maintain  the  hier- 
archical position  of  all  men  firom  peasant  to 
peer  for  the  common  good.  "Assign  to 
each  individual,"  he  says,  "the  same  rank, 
with  equal  rights,  with  no  bond  of  subordi- 
nation to  a  common  task  (which  consists, 
not  of  national  greatness  or  individual  free- 
dom, but  the  development  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual life  on  the  surface  of  our  planet); 
and  you  have  egoism,  mediocrity,  isolation, 
hardness  of  heart,  an  impossibility  of  true 
living — something  like  the  life  of  our  day, 
the  saddest  ever  lived  even  for  the  man  of 
the  people.''  Some  of  his  sayings  are 
axiomatic :  "  The  race  which  triumphs  is 
always  that  in  which  the  family  and  prop- 
erty are  most  strongly  organized,"  a  truth 
which  cannot  be  pondered  too  seriously. 
Men  like  M.  Renan  and  Ruskin,  refined, 
earnest,  cultivated,  disciplined,  poets  in 
prose,  are  questionable  expositors  of  pass- 
ing political  crises.  Dynastic  changes  do 
not  always  square  with  an  abstract  standard 
of  proF>er  government  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  English  system  is  good  for 
the  English,  that  it  is  good  for  the  French. 
It  does  not  follow  that  Bonapartism  was 


bad  because  constitutional  monardiy  is 
better.  Both  systems  have  to  be  judged  by 
their  effects  in  relation  to  the  people  ruled 
Criminal  as  Louis  Napoleon  is  for  bringing 
on  the  late  war,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
the  interest  of  truth,  that  the  people  of  Paris 
hissed  Thiers  for  having  opposed  it  What 
better  justification  for  the  rule  of  Louis 
Napoleon  could  there  be  than  the  present 
chaotic  and  still  more  criminal  attitude  of 
Paris  ?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
French  people — the  agriculturists,  the 
property-owners,  business  men,  the  bour- 
geoisie of  cities  and  towns,  men  with  fiuni- 
lies,  seven -eighths  of  the  nation— supported 
Louis  Napoleon  for  seventeen  years,  not 
through  a  sentiment  for  Bonapartism,  but 
because  he,  and  he  only,  cotild  master  com- 
munists, maintain  the  services  of  religion, 
so  intimately  associated  with  persona]  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  development  of  material 
interests.  He  could  keep  order,  the  first 
essential  of  a  government  if  nothing  else. 
M.  Reiian,  although  hating  Caesarism,  re- 
frains from  unqualified  denunciation  of 
Napoleon  III.  There  is  one  change  ef> 
fected  through  Napoleon's  administration, 
a  change  brought  about  by  catering  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  people,  which,  if 
demonstrated  by  the  subjection  of  Paris  to 
the  Versailles  Assembly,  will,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, be  worth  to  France  all  that  the  war 
costs  of  life,  property,  and  territory ;  and 
that  is  the  predominance  of  the  country  over 
the  city  population.  M.  Renan  says  that  a 
Parisian  revolution  cannot  in  these  days 
last  two  months,  because  the  people  of  the 
provinces  regard  Parisian  revolutions  and 
governments  with  antipathy.  That  he  is 
not  partial  may  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract :  "  No  one  adtm'res  and  loves  more 
than  I  that  extraordinary  centre  of  life  and 
thought  which  is  called  Paris.  A  disease, 
if  you  will,  but;  a  disease  like  that  of  the 
pearl — a  precious  and  exquisite  hypertrophy. 
Paris  is  the  reason  for  there  being  a  France. 
Focus  of  light  and  warmth ;  call  it  also,  if 
you  will,  hot-bed  of  moral  corruption,  pro- 
vided you  admit  that  from  this  dung-heap 
spring  charming  flowers,  some  of  them  of 
the  first  rarity.  It  is  the  glory  of  France  to 
be  able  to  maintain  this  wonderful,  permi- 
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nent  exhibition  of  her  most  excellent  pro- 
ducts ;  but  we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves 
at  what  cost  this  marvellous  result  is  ob- 
tained. Capitals  consume,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce. .  .  .  Alone,  the  democracy  of 
Paris  will  never  establish  anything  solid." 
No  better  endorsement  of  this  passage  could 
be  made  than  the  unconsdous,  instinctive 
verdict  of  most  of  our  American  wanderers 
in  France. 

«*  The  Story  of  My  Life."  By  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen.  New  York :  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton, 1 87 1. 

The  Germans  and  Scandinavians  appear 
to  have  more  talent  than  taste  for  autobiog- 
raphies. Late  and  few  as  are  their  works 
in  that  branch  of  literature,  they  sparkle 
with  spirit  and  freshness.  Frenchmen's 
sketches  of  their  own  lives  are  saturated 
with  personality,  even  to  the  pet  titles  of 
confessions  and  confidences.  From  De 
Retz  and  Rousseau  down  to  Lamartine  and 
Napoleon,  we  can  hardly  recall  one  of  which 
the  hero  is  not  both  cehtrt  and  orbit  Eng- 
lish autobiographies  in  general  are  not  re- 
markable for  liveliness,  nor  for  the  variety 
gained  from  travelled  experience.  The  best 
of  them  rarely  quit  a  narrow  range,  be  it 
political  or  literary  or  clerical,  within  the 
bland  circle  that  has  bounded  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  if  they  go  abroad,  they  still  carry 
with  them,  as  Byron  and  Beckford  did,  all 
the  English  limitations  they  can  pack  up. 
The  northern  nations  are  more  cosmopoli- 
tan ;  and  self,  as  they  record  it,  absorbs 
more  color  firom  outward  things  than  it  re- 
flects upon  them.  There  are  few  writers 
who  might  not  make  a  more  interesting 
story  of  the  world  as  it  has  affected  them 
than  as  they  have  influenced  ft  Caesar 
may  be  the  exception ;  and  so  might  Bona- 
parte, if  we  could  believe  him.  This  rela- 
tion between  man  and  circumstance  is  ex- 
actly expressed  in  the  name,  as  it  is  skil- 
fully preserved  in  the  substance,  of  Goethe's 
•*  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit "  ;  and  Mendels- 
sohn's letters  are  a  charming  instance  of 
the  i>ersonal  element  modestly  subordinated 
to  the  external  character  and  nature  that 
press  upon  and  mould  it 

Andersen's  autobiography  is  all  the  de- 
velopment of  its  opening  sentence,  **  My 
life  is  a  lovely  story,  happy  and  full  of  inci- 
dent'* The  sensibility  and  romance  born 
with  him,  that  make  his  books  so  bright 
and  rare,  have  never  passed  out  of  his 
growing  life.    These  pages  are  full  of  little 


vivid  touches  of  scenes,  little  kindly  epi- 
grams on  character,  noted  at  the  instant 
they  glanced  upon  him  during  his  frequent 
journeys  over  Europe.  Venice  is  "the 
wreck  of  a  spectral  gigantic  ship,"  "  a  dead 
swan  on  the  muddy  water."  England  is 
"  a  land  of  freedom,  where  one  almost  dies 
by  etiquette.'*  He  finds  "the  jovial  Alex- 
andre Dumas  in  bed  long  after  midday, 
with  pens,  ink,  ai\d  paper.**  Heine  is 
sketched  as  "  a  little  man  of  Jewish  cast, 
with  no  pain-giving  sarcastic  smile,  only 
the  pulsation  of  a  German  heart"  Rachel 
looks  like  an  image  of  mourning.  Jenny 
Lind  at  home  is  *'  a  sensitive  young  girl, 
with  all  the  humility  and  piety  of  a  child.'* 
Andersen  scarcely  needs  to  tell  us  that  travel- 
ling is  like  a  Medea  draught  which  always 
makes  one  young  again ;  and  its  effect  on 
his  impressionable  spirit  is  nowhere  better 
expressed  than  in  the  attempt  to  describe  a 
landscape,  which  he  gives  up  because  he 
had  forgotten  all  impressions  except  the 
smiles  of  a  child. 

The  same  sensitiveness  appears  in  his 
complaints  of  harsh  criticism,  and  of  the 
coldness  which  in  early  days  treated  him  as 
a  prophet  without  honor  at  home,  as  well  as 
in  his  naive  way  of  expanding  under  the 
warmth  of  praise.  And  his  frank  confes- 
sions of  the  influence  of  others  upon  his 
tastes  and  character,  show  how  steady  and 
generous  have  been  his  admiration  for 
strength  and  goodness.  His  record  of  life 
expresses  the  very  spirit  of  his  books,  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  a  critical  countr}-- 
man,  meaning  to  be  unkind,  as  "  charged  with 
sensibility  and  childishness.**  They  have 
in  spite  of  these  qualities,  or  rather  because 
of  them,  won  a  distinct  and  high  place  in  the 
world's  regard,  which  this  unaffected  story 
of  his  life  will  confirm.  As  a  book  of  travels 
merely,  it  is  full  of  pleasant  little  natural 
scenes,  witty  surprises,  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  famous  artists  and  literary  people ; 
and  it  is  long  since  we  have  enjoyed  an  au- 
tobiography in  which  so  much  candor  in- 
spires so  much  respect  for  its  subject 

"  Roman  Imperialism,  and  other  Lectures 
and  Essays.**  By  J.  R  Seeley,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Whether  a  literary  work  proves  more 
effective  by  the  mass  and  volume  of  its 
thought,  or  by  the  application  of  its 
thought  to  inquiries  of  universal  concern,  is 
a  question  well  illustrated  by  the  writings 
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of  Professor  Seeley.  His  earlier  volume, 
**  Ecce  Homo,"  created  an  interest  that  was 
not  conterminous  with  the  limits  of  English 
speech,  but  that  was  felt  for  a  time  wherever 
men  were  interested  in  Christian  theol- 
ogy. The  theme,  the  method,  the  title  of 
the  work  conspired  to  give  it  popularity; 
and  numerous  editions,  translations,  and 
imitations  proved  how  large  an  audience  its 
author  had  found. 

The  present  work,  'on  the  other  hand, 
claims  our  attention  less  through  any  gene- 
ral interest  which,  its  themes  arouse,  than  by 
the  amount  of  thought  which  it  brings  to 
bear  upon  topics  tliat  are  rather  scholarly 
than  popular.  In  "Ecce  Homo"  Profes- 
sor Seeley  appealed  to  the  world  of  Chris- 
tendom as  his  audience.  In  "  Roman  Impe- 
rialism "  he  speaks  to  the  world  of  culture. 
The  Roman  Empire,  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  art,  Milton^s  poetry  and  Milton's  po- 
litical opinions,  the  teaching  of  morality  and 
of  politics,  education  in  universides  and  in 
schools — these  are  the  principal  topics  of 
which  the  present  essays  treat  They  pre- 
sent a  greater  amount  and  range  of  thought 
than  that  of  "  Ecce  Homo  " ;  yet  they  will 
hardly  have  a  hundred  readers  where  the 
earlier  work  attained  a  thousand.  They 
are,  however,  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  thoughtful  treatment 
of  scholarly  themes. 

The  second  essay,  on  "The  Proximate 
Cause  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  is 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  one  in  the  vol- 
ume. We  learn  more  and  more  of  ancient 
times  as  we  become  further  removed  from 
them  in  time.  The  light  of  research  flows 
backward  further  and  more  swifUy  than  the 
current  of  time  bears  us  onward ;  and  what 
were  ancient  mysteries  to  the  men  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  are  now  become  clear  histo- 
ry. This  solvent  process  goes  on  continu- 
ally in  the  scholar's  alembic,  changing,  re- 
combining,  readjusting  the  elements  of  the 
historic  past  Thus,  says  Professor  Seeley, 
"  the  battle  of  Cressy  occupies  the  historian 
more  than  the  Black  Death.  Yet  we  now 
know  that  the  Black  Death  is  a  turning- 
point  in  mediaeval  English  history.''  A 
similar  pathological  factor  was  the  principal 
cause,  he  says,  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. His  argument  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows :  The  Empire  was  matched 
in  war  with  the  barbaric  world  beyond  the 
frontier,  and  the  barbaric  world  was  victo- 
rious. The  cause  of  its  victory  was  two- 
fold :  in  its  own  increase  of  strength  through 


the  habit  of  cooperation,  and  in  the  din 
tion  of  the  Roman  power,  nut  throng! 
feminacy  or  luxury  in  any  appreciable 
gree,  but  through  an  actual  want  of  nn 
sufficient  numbers  to  oppose  the  vast  he 
of  Tartars  and  other  savage  tribes  that 
hurled  against  the  Roman  armies, 
want  of  men  can  be  traced  to  a  physical 
to  a  moral  decay.  The  human  harvest 
bad  The  population  had  become  sta 
ary,  as  happens  in  all  eras  of  high  civi 
tion ;  upon  such  a  population  the  trei 
dous  strokes  of  the  plague  are  now  infli( 
A  succession  of  plagues,  which,  brea 
out  in  A.  D.  1 66,  spread  from  Persi 
Gaul,  according  to  the  historians,  "  cai 
off  a  majority  of  the  population."  Nie 
says  that  "  the  ancient  world  never  re 
ered  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  bi 
plague  which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of 
relius."  As  the  population  dwindled 
emment  became  more  rapacious ;  the 
pie  were  plundered  by  the^r«j,  and  "  t 
remained  nothing  for  the  sufferer  but  g 
ually  to  sink.  ...  A  century  of  ur 
alleled  tranquillity  and  virtuous  go\ 
ment  was  followed  immediately  by  a  p( 
of  hopeless  ruin  and  dissolution." 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  brief  exai 
of  the  method  which  Professor  Seeley  bi 
to  the  interesting  discussions  containe 
the  present  volume. 

Following  a  custom  increasingly  < 
mon  with  the  publishers,  but  one  whi< 
our  taste  at  least  would  be  better  " 
ored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,' 
Putnams  accompany  their  reprint  of  ** 
Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  "  with  several^p 
of  comments  upon  it  by  its  English  cr 
They  are,  of  course,  uniformly  favor; 
from  that  of  the  "  Athenseum,"  which  h 
the  list,  but  which  no  one  need  receii 
coming  from  an  authority  absolutely  infal 
in  matters  of  taste,  to  that  somewhat  ec 
ocal  utterance, of  the  "  National  Refom 
which  closes  it,  to  the  effect  that  "  no  i 
powerfully  written  book  on  the  free-tho 
side  was  ever  produced."  For  our  own 
we  should  hesitate  to  rate  the  work  oi 
"  firee-thought  side  "  so  cheaply,  and  w 
rather  rank  "Mr.  Herbert  Ainslie, 
A.,"  among  those  undisciplined  guerilU 
liberalism  who,  we  have  Mr.  Huxley's  i 
for  saying,  "  vent  a  good  deal  of  nonsei 
to  the  great  irritation  of  their  better-infoi 
leaders.  With  all  proper  respect  for  the 
which  he  espouses  and  the  argument 
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which  he  maintains  it,  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
is  youth  and  immaturity  of  mind  and  crude- 
ness  which  Mr.  Ainslie  displays  in  a  much 
more  striking  manner  than  the  logical  accu- 
racy and  brilliancy  of  diction  with  which 
some  of  his  critics  have  credited  him.  His 
book  is  an  autobiographical  record  of  the 
struggles  of  a  mind  out  of  the  bondage  of 
dogmatism  into  the  liberty  of  "  positivism.'* 
The  hero's  parents  are  Church  of  England 
people,  and  Herbert  himseU"  has  been  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  his  taking  orders. 
When  the  reader  makes  his  acquaintance 
he  is  unburdening  his  mind  to  a  frien  I  on 
the  subject  of  his  religious  doubts,  and  the 
impossibility  it  will  be  to  him  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  his  parents.  His  mind 
dissents  from  all  their  convictions ;  his 
heart  revolts  from  wounding  them  by  the 
discovery  of  his  heterodox  opinions.  He 
would  *Mike  to  have  some  of  the  details  of 
the  early  Christian  life  ;  to  know  how  one 
of  them,  a  member  of  some  devout  pagan 
^mily,  comported  himself  when  the  light  of 
a  higher  faith  dawned  upon  him,  and  the 
joy  of  it  was  succeeded  by  revulsion,  on 
thinking  of  the  grief  his  apostasy  would 
cause  his  good  pious  old  parents."  In  his 
own  case  he  feels  ^hat  it  is  not  he  but  his 
parents  who  are  the  more  to  be  blamed. 
They  should  not  desire  to  bin4  him  by  their 
own  formulas,  but  ought  to  rejoice  in  his 
wider  vision.  He  knows  not  what  he 
should  do.  Finally  be  bravely  resolves  to 
run  away,  and,  when  at  a  safe  distance  in 
California  or  Australia,  to  write  and  let  them 
know  that  he  no  longer  shares  their  views, 
but  will  be  a  gold-digger  or  a  cattle-drover 
rather  than  a  curate.  This  heroic  programme 
he  carries  out  with  great  fortitude  and  with 
signal  success.  He  goes  both  to  California 
«nd  to  Australia,  and  has  some  by  no  means 
uninteresting  adventures.  His  doubts,  how- 
ever, accompany  him  wherever  he  roams, 
and  the  people  he  meets  and  the  books  he 
reads  are  continually  intensifying  them. 
Nor,  when  one  reflects  on  the  nature 
of  much  of  his  reading,  is  it  greatly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  come 
without  much  difficulty  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  history  of  his  own  doubts  and 
speculations  might  easily  be  a  matter  of 
profound  interest  to  other  people.  From 
Bailey's  "  Festus,"  which  was  his  "  Apoca- 
lypse" and  his  "Bfble,"  and  Southey's 
•*  Thalaba,"  which  was  "  superhuman,"  and 
^  Jane  Eyre,"  which  taught  him  the  "sanc- 
tity of  the  affections  and  their  superiority 


over  conventionality,"  to  Bulwer's  "Cax- 
tons,"  which  was  for  months  the  **  only  book 
he  cared  to  read,"  he  is  from  first  to  last 
stirred  to  his  depths  by  second  or  third  rate 
works — ^a  fact  which  gives  not  a  bad  idea  of 
the  nature  of  depths  which  could  be  so 
easily  sounded.  Poor  as  his  taste  is,  how- 
ever, his  original  ideas  are  not  much  better. 
He  is  continually  laying  ghosts  which  ought 
to  have  ceased  to  haunt  him  before  the  idea 
of  bookmaking  was  allowed  a  permanent 
foothold  in  his  brain.  St  Paul's  conversion 
troubles  him,  and  with  singular  perspicacity 
he  suggests  that  it  was  probably  a  case  of 
sunstroke.  The  story  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  he  believes  to  have  been  written, 
"  whether  true  or  not,  to  inculcate  the  duty 
of  unquestioning  obedience  to  whatever 
might  be  deemed  a  divine  conunand,  with- 
out making  oneself  a  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  the  action,  and  written  therefore  with  an 
immoral  purpose.  But  though  it  bears  this 
upon  the  feice  of  it,  the  narrative  may  yet 
have  had  another  signification,  and  one 
suited  to  those  times,  namely,  that  human 
sacrifice  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  for 
Abraham  was  arrested  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing it  A  condemnation,  by  the  way,  of  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  the  atonement"  Re- 
marks like  this,  or  another  in  which,  after 
stating  as  a  fact  that  his  father  died  "  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  in  the  atonement 
nu^de  for  hinr  as  leaving  God  no  excuse  for 
refusing  to  receive  him  into  bliss^''  he  adds, 
"  And  so  he  died,  seeing  in  God  not  the 
loving  Father  of  all,  but  only  an  avenger 
bc^dofhis  victim t"*  suggest  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert Ainslie  shares  in  the  common  error  of 
acquainting  himself  much  more  fully  \^nth 
the  vulgar  objections  to  the  theories  against 
which  he  is  tilting  than  with  the  theories 
themselves — an  error  into  which  most  of  us 
are  as  ready  to  accuse  our  antagonists  of 
falling  as  we  are  careless  to  avoid  ^ing 
into  it  ourselves.  This  sort  of  ignorance, 
however,  is  too  common  to  be  worthy  of 
notice,  unless,  indeed,  one  noticed  it  at  a 
length  which  would  be  aside  from  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  Mr.  Ainslie  "  beats  his  mu- 
sic out "  at  last  with  a  good  deal  of  not  too 
expensive  labor,  finding  at  last  an  idol  for 
"private  devotion"  in  a  beautiful  young 
woman  whose  intellect  is  not  unworthy  of 
his  own,  and  whom,  after  he  has  moulded 
her  mind  into  the  same  contempt  for  cler- 
gymen and  dislike  for  creeds  which  distin- 
gubh  his  own,  he  installs  as  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  and  the  "  Shrine  "  where    his  pil- 
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grimage  ends.  His  life  is  now  fully  round- 
ed, his  search  for  the  All- Perfect  amply  re- 
warded, and  he  settles  down  as  an  Austra- 
lian planter,  with  the  proud  conviction  that 
he  now  carries  the  universe  under  his  hat 

"  Poems,"  by  Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadephia,  187 1. 
The  question  which  will  occur  to  any  reader 
of  these  graceful  little  verses,  why  their  au- 
thor has  worked  with  more  freedom  and  fin- 
ish in  the  translated  poems  than  in  the  ori- 
ginal ones,  may  be  easily  answered.  Their 
range  of  subjects  is  narrow,  and  the  quaint 
legends  and  shadowy  states  of  feeling  they 
sketch  are  more  fiimiliar  to  foreign  concep- 
tion, especially  to  German  £incy,  than  to  the 
more  sober  turn  of  English  thought  Their 
spirit  b  too  gracious  and  tender  to  penetrate 
much  below  the  surface  of  life,  or  breathe 
more  than  a  hint  of  its  real  griefs  and  contra- 
dictions. We  are  reminded  a  little  of  Owen 
Meredith^s  dealing  with  social  puzzles,  but 
the  pain  is  never  so  keen  and  coarse  as  to 
disfigure  the  sufferer,  or  distort  smooth 
complaining  into  vigorous  harshness.  In- 
deed, those  of  the  poems  which  express 
merely  simple  sorrows  or  the  unrest  of  life, 
as  "The  Voyage  of  Life  **  and  "  In  Memory 
of  U.  A.  C,"  show  more  both  of  strength 
and  ease  than  those  which  find  their  subject 
in  its  more  sombre  passions. 

The  author  has  had  the  courage  to  meet 
the  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  write 
at  all  if  one  cannot  write  upon  the  grand 
themes  in  the  powerful  style  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. And  she  has  justified  her  belief  that 
there  are  pleasant  thoughts  and  fanciful  sto- 
ries and  tender  phases  of  feeling  yet  untold, 
which  deserve  that  the  passing  impression 
they  make  on  a  mind  susceptible  to  beauty 
should  be  fixed  in  verse  for  the  enjoyment 
of  others.  Not  all  song  birds  can  be  swans, 
yet  there  may  be  music  worth  listening  to  in 
many  a  slenderer  note.  She  convinces  us 
that,  however  true  it  is  that  genius  must 
learn  in  suffering  what  it  teaches  in  song, 
there  are  bright  lessons  revealed  to  talent 
and  culture  by  less  ambitious  experience, 
that  may  be  turned  to  pleasant  and  elevated 
oses. 

The  versification  of  these  pieces  is  easy  and 
spirited,  not  without  the  correctness  in  vari- 
ety that  proves  a  practised  ear.  Here  and 
there  a  grammatical  error,  as  "  went  thou," 
"  thou  shall,**  strikes  us  as  n^ligent  and  not 
compelled  by  the  measure.  The  story  of  the 
•*  Princess  and  the  Page  "  is  told  with  a  del- 


icate suggestiveness  that  gives  the  tone 
without  the  groscness  of  those  days  of  ele- 
gant depravity;  and  the  translated  "Le- 
gend of  the  Centuries  "  has  far  more  finish 
than  Victor  Hugo's  outr^  subject  deserves. 
But  the  chief  merit  of  these  i>oems  is  their 
naturalness  and  freedom  from  the  contor- 
tions of  thought  and  style  affected  by  so 
many  mere  imitators  of  the  Brownings.  If 
she  will  allow  it  to  turn  rather  more  deci- 
dedly toward  the  sunshine,  there  is  no  fear 
that  Mrs^  Hooper's  matured  talent  will  not 
flower  into  very  charming  development 


CURRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE.* 
Germany,  as  we  all  well  know,  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  child's  college  known  as 
the  Kindergarten.  To  some  extent  the 
Kindergarten  has  been  translated  and  do- 
mesticated for  the  United  States  by  two 
excellent  American  works :  the  first  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  the  second  by  Mr.  Edward  Wiehe. 
Froebel's  system  is  admirably  explained  by 
these  authors,  who  wrote  for  mothers  and 
teachers  of  small  schools.  A  new  book  on 
the  subject  ("  The  Kindergarten.  A  Man- 
ual for  the  introduction  of  Froebel's  System 
of  Primary  Education  into  Public  Schools, 
and  for  the  use  of  Mothers  and  Private 
Teachers.  By  Dr.  Adolf  DouaL  With  16 
plates.  New  York :  E.  Steiger")  is  just 
published,  which  is  mainly  intended  for  the 
use  of  teachers  who  have  charge  of  classes 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  small  children 
in  one  kindergarten.  The  whole  subject  is 
presented  in  a  pleasing,  practical,  and  ef« 
fective  manner,  and  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend this  work  of  Dr.  Dou^  as  the  most 
complete  in  the  matter  of  kindergartens. 

Of  the  endless  "Vamhagen  von  Ense" 
papers,  there  is  yet  another  volume  added 
to  those  we  have  been  receiving  and  read- 
ing for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Von  Ense's 
correspondence  with  the  notabilities,  both 
literary  and  political,  of  his  day,  was  very 
extensive,  and  included  a  surprising  number 
of  great  and  well-known  names. 

One  lesson  we  readily  learn  in  the  perusal 
of  these  memoirs.    It  is  this  : 

Let  people — female  people  in  particular- 
be  careful  as  to  what  letters  they  write,  and 
yet  more  careful  as  to  whom  they  are  writ- 
ten.   The  firiend  into   whose  sympathetic 

*  Works  noticed  under  this  heading  may  be  ob- 
tained of  £.  Steiger,  Nos.  22  and  24  Fnmkibrt  sueeU 
New  York. 
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bosom  you  pour  your  gossip  and  deposit 
your  secrets  may  be  entirely  worthy  of  your 
blindest  confidence.  But  he  or  she,  in  the 
fulness  of  affection,  fails,  on  receiving  and 
reading  your  letter,  to  render  you  a  high 
service  by  burning  it  instantly  then  and 
there,  as  you  should  have  done  the  moment 
3rou  had  written  it 

Scripta  manenL  Your  friend — ^no  mat- 
ter in  what  Parnassus  of  mortal  invention 
his  name  b  inscribed — is  not  immortal,  and 
some  day  dies.  A  niece  or  nephew — no 
matter  who— inherits  a  mass  of  papers,  and 
straightway  opens  negotiations  with  pub- 
lisher  of  enterprising  habit  for  giving  to 
the  world,  for  a  consideration,  some  such 
things  as  souvenirs,  recollections,  or  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  people  the  de- 
ceased has  known,  all  ornamented  and  il- 
lustrated by  their  own  confidential  commu- 
nication of  the  secrets  with  which  they  had 
intrusted  him.  And  then  your  siurviving 
friends,  and  possibly  your  children,  read  the 
story  of  your  weakness,  your  frailty,  and 
your  errors  !  Of  all  this  and  more  the  his- 
tory of  these  perennial  Vamhagen  von 
Ense  memoirs  is  the  sad  story  and  ex- 
ample. 

American  students  of  German  literature 
will  find  a  useful  and  interesting  work  in 
Schwab  and  Kliipfel's  "  Guide  through  the 
Literature  of  the  Germans  "  ("  G.  Schwab 
und  K.  Kliipfel's  Wegweiser  durch  die  Lite- 
ratur  der  Deutschen"). 

.  A  NSW  historical  work  from  the  pen  of 
our  former  fellow-citiaen,  Mr.  Frederick 
Kapp,  entitled  ''Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  United  States  of  America,"  is  an- 
nounced as  soon  to  appear  in  Berlin. 

Speaking  of  reviewers  of  Thiers's  history, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  and  painstaking 
is  Hausser,  who  was  a  frequent  and  welcome 
contributor  to  the  leading  literary  periodicals 
of  his  country.  He  wrote  a  searching  criti- 
cism on  the  **  Consulat  et  TEmpire,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "Allgemeine  Zcitung." 
It  has  been  reprinted  in  Vol.  i.,  page  352  to 
569,  of  his  literary  remains,  edited  by  Knies. 

All  that  is  interesting,  picturesque,  and 
useful  to  describe  concerning  the  institu- 
tions and  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  wed- 
dings in  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
from  Gibraltar  to  Moscow,  and  from  the 
land  of  the  iceberg  to  that  of  the  cypress 


and  myrtle,  is  weH  and  pleasingly  related  in 
a  handsomely-illustrated  octavo  volume  just 
published  by  Bach,  of  Leipsic  :  '*  Brauch 
und  Glaube  der  Hochzeit  bei  den  christ- 
lichen  Volkem  Europa's.  Von  Ida  v.  Dii- 
ringsfeld  und  Otto  Frieherr  von  Dtirings* 
feld."  The  title  might  have  been  abbre- 
viated by  announcing  the  authors  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Diiringsfeld,  for  Ida  and  Otto  here 
mentioned  are  wife  and  husband.  Inde* 
]>endently  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
work,  it  is  pleasant  and  edifying  to  see 
man  and  wife  together  contemplating  the 
marriage  question  with  serenity  and  even 
cheerfulness.  The  peculiar  ceremonies  at- 
tendant on  the  wedding  celebrations  of 
thirty-two  different  nationalities  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated by  twenty-four  well-executed  colored 
lithographs. 

Lanfrey  with  his  history  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  Colonel  Charras  in  his  work  on  Wa- 
terloo, and  Erckmann-Chatrian  in  the 
"Conscript"  and  other  novels — ^all  French 
works  by  French  writers — have  seriously 
disturbed  the  hero-worship  so  long  paid  in 
France  to  the  founder  of  the  Empire. 

And  now  comes  another  Gaul,  Jules 
Bami,  working  effectually  in  the  same  di- 
rection, with  a  daitiaging  review  of  Thiers' 
history  ("Napoleon  I.  und  sein  Geschicht- 
schreiber  Thiers").  This  is  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  original  work  published  in 
Paris  in  1869,  and  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  The  Galaxy. 

Heinrich  von  Sybel's  new  volume  on 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  ("  Ge- 
schichte  der  Revolutionszeit  von  1795  ^i^ 
1800  "),  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
long  expected  and  long  delayed  on  account 
of  the  author's  parliamentary  labors  and 
frequent  illness,  has  at  length  appeared. 

The  present  volume  gives  the  history  of 
the  period  from  October,  179$,  to  February, 
1797;  and  although  libraries  have  been 
written  on  the  French  Revolution,  Von  Sy- 
bePs  work  has  been  accorded  so  high  a 
rank  in  German  historiography  that  its 
reputation  is  fixed  as  a  classic. 

The  Galileo  question  still  appears  to  af- 
ford matter  for  historical  discussion.  Op- 
penheim,  of  Berlin,  publishes  a  small  octavo 
volume  by  Emil  Wohlwill  (**  Der  Inquisi- 
tionsprocess  des  Galileo  Galilei "),  in 
which  the  author  seeks  to  prove  that  one 
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of  the  important  papers  upon  which  was 
grounded  the  accusation  or  indictment  of 
Galileo,  upon  which  he  was  tried  in  the  year 
1633,  was  not  a  genuine  document  The 
work  involves  the  discussion,  not  of  the  en- 
tire subject,  but  of  a  single  point  in  the 
Galileo  question,  and  is  only  noteworthy 
because  of  the  author's  announcement  that 
he  has  in  preparation  a  larger  and  more  im'> 
portant  work  upon  the  same  subject  Wc 
look  for  its  appearance  with  some  doubt  as 
to  his  ability  to  establish  the  proposition  be 
puts  forward. 

Hacklander's  last  published  volume, 
"Nahe  und  Feme,"  contains  two  novels, 
*'  Die  Spuren  eines  Romanes  "  and  '*  Unter 
den  piipistlichen  Zouaven,"  both  in  his  best 

style. 

We  remark  the  appearance  with  the  new 
year  of  another  German  literary  periodical, 
entitled  "  Deutschland,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Hoffman,  General  Superintendent  at  Ber- 
lin. Among  the  articles  in  the  first  num* 
ber  are  "  A  Letter  to  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many,** by  Germanus  Siocerus ;  "  Idealism 
and  Realism,*'  by  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollw^;  "Goethe  and  the  German  Wo- 
men,** by  a  German  woman.  The  second 
number  has  an  article  on  *'  Germany  and 
France  in  the  Past,"  and  a  •*  Letter  to  the 
Bishops  of  Germany,**  by  Germanus. 

Heineich  Bornstein,  one  of  oar  best 
German-American  writeis,  widely  known 
as  the  former  editor  of  the  **  Anzeiger  das 
Westens  **  at  St  Louis,  has  published  (by 
Otto  Janke,  Berlin)  an  atdracttve  relation  <^ 
his  journey  through  Italy  (*'  Italien  in  den 
Jahren  1868  und  1869**). 

Quite  a  feature  in  his  book  is  his  account 
of  the  town  and  Is^e  of  Lugano--a  bit  of 
earthly  paradise,  Swiss  by  its  mountains 
and  views  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  Italian 
by  its  vegetation  and  its  social  life. 

In  the  distance  arise  snow-peaks  piercing 
the  clouds.  Near  you  the  almond,  fig,  and 
lemon  trees  meet  the  eye  on  every  side  ;  the 
aloe  and  cactus  grow  wild;  and  through 
plantations  of  magnolias  and  rhododen*. 
drons  you  catch  glimpses  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  grapes  and  flowers  of  beauti- 
ful hues.  A  superb  hotel  lends  its  attrac- 
tions, and  enables  you  to  enjoy  the  charms 
of  nature  at  your  ease.  "  Here  I  found," 
says  the  author,  "representatives  of  all  na- 


tions and  of  all  tongues — French  and  Ital- 
ian, Swiss  and  North  German,  a  Spanish 
family  from  Buenos  Ayres,  a  small  army  of 
English,  and  one,  only  one  American.  But 
in  this  case  quality  made  amends  for  a  very 
large  quantity ;  and,  as  Schiller*s  Fiesco 
says,  *  The  lioness  has  but  one  cnb,  but  it's 
a  lion,*  and  with  pride  I  tell  you  that  this 
one  American  was — Longfellow—our  great 
poet,  the  writer  of  *  Hyperion  *  and  *  Hia- 
watha.' .He  had  long  been  a  guest  at  the 
'  Pare,*  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
romantic  repose  of  the  lovely  spot  I  sat 
opposite  him  at  the  /Sd^  d'^hdte^  and  could 
at  my  ease  admire  his  majestic  Jove-like 
head,  with  its  long  flowing  white  locks  and 
beard.  So  should  a  great  poet  look,  and 
if  ever  a  grateful  American  nation  erects  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  its  great  poeta 
Ittureaiusj  let  it  be  simply  a  true  portrait  of 
the  man  as  we  now  see  hinu  How  closely 
he  was  followed  up  here  by  the  English  1 
For  his  poetry  is  in  England  both  widely 
read  and  popular.  Most  happy  was  the 
proud  Briton  who  succeeded  in  shaking 
hands  with  the  'celebrated  American  poet,' 
or  was  fortunate  in  an  apropos  investment 
of  a  timely-placed  *  How  do  y(»u  do,  sir  ? ' 
or  something  more  profound  in  the  sha;^ 
of  *Very  fine  weather  to-day,'  to  be  re- 
warded by  a  pleasant  nod  or  a  word  of  reply. 
Then,  too,  young  misses  and  proud  ladies 
brought  him  their  albums  and  persecuted 
him  for  'one  line  only,'  or  his  signature. 
All-annoying  as  it  was,  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen  that  to  refiise  ^liem  was  for  the  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman  an  impossibility. 
In  &ct,  the  celebrity-hunting  to  which  he 
was  subjected  left  him  but  little  peace,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learo  one  fine  morn- 
ing that  he  had  suddenly  disappeared— 
family,  bag,  baggage,  and  all ;  and  host, 
porter,  and  waiter  had  strict  orders  not  to 
say  whither  he  had  gone^'^ 

A  FRAGMENT  of  the  Romantic  School 
unexpectedly  comes  to  us  by  the  republica- 
tion <Heinersdor£^  Beriin)  of  Clemens 
Brentano's  **  Aus  der  Chronika  eines  fidi- 
renden  Schiilers." 

This  travelling  scholar's  diary  is  so  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  present  generation 
that  it  might  pass  for  a  *'now  for  the  first 
time  published."  Like  everything  from  the 
pen  of  Clemens  Brentano,  it  is  character- 
ized by  an- attractive  simplicity,  humor,  and 
poetic  phantasy. 
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Thb  local  columns  of  the  coontry  news- 
papers are  yet  ^cited  over  the  man  in 
Washington  who  won  a  wager  upon  the 
possibility  of  eating  thirty  quails  in  thirty 
consecutive  day&  The  man,  it  appears, 
was  a  healthy,  hearty  specimen,  possessed 
of  what  Shakespeare  designated  in  Cardinal 
Wolsey  as  an  unbounded  stomach.  One 
would  Uke  the  odds  to  look  at  him  that  he 
could  consume  hash  or  fried  liver  upon  the 
same  terms.  Yet  strange  to  say,  this  man 
lost  thirty  pounds  during  the  process,  and 
worried  down  the  last  quail  as  if  it  had  been 
an  agricultural  report  or  a  speech  by  a 
Congressman. 

We  were  discussing  this  singular  afiair  at 
the  Arlington,  when  the  honorable  delegate 
from  Montana  called  my  attention  to  the 
(act  that  we  had  been  eating  quails,  and 
quails  on  toast  at  that,  all  winter,  and  that 
probably  we  should  continue  the  quail  diet 
so  long  as  the  proprietor  could  purchase 
that  delicacy  by  the  barrel.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  discussion  that  ended  in  the  philo- 
sophical conclusion  that  it  was  the  wager 
and  not  .the  birds.  To  test  this,  however, 
the  honorable  delegate  proposed  that  we 
should  bring  to  the  Arlington  a  hungry  con- 
stituent of  his,  a  man  possessed  of  high  dem- 
ocratic principles,  no  religious  prejudices, 
and  a  good  digestion.  The  honorable  dele- 
gate asserted  that  this  singular  creature 
lived  at  a  boarding-house,  on  bull-neck 
beef  from  immediately  back  of  the  horns, 
that  was  roasted  for  dinner,  and  then  served 
to  the  benighted  boarders  in  the  morning 
securely  hashed. 

The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  this 
aMe-bodied  young  man  brought  to  the  Ar- 
lington, with  an  understanding  that  he  was 
not  to  be  informed  as  to  the  object  of  our 
attention. 

He  came,  joined  our  mess,  and,  although 
quiet  in  his  ways  and  somewhat  shy  of  our 
conversation,  masticated  his  two  quails,  one 
on  toast  at  breakfast  and  the  other  roasted 
and  stuffed  at  dinner,  without  hesitation. 
Some  little  diplomacy  had  to  be  exercised 
to  get  the  quails  ordered.  Perhaps  we 
overrated  this.  Perhaps  the  able-bodied 
yowig  democrat  from  Montana  would  have 
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masticated  no  end  of  quails  for  no  end  of 
time,  had  tlte  delicacy  been  placed  before 
him.  But  we  had  a  wager  pending,  and  this 
created  some  nervous  excitement  on  our 
part ;  and  to  the  bystanders  it  must  have 
been  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  the  honorable 
delegate  and  your  editor  inveigling  that 
unsuspecting  youth  into  eating  his  quail. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  the  fact  of  the  trial 
leaked  out,  and  a  general  interest,  resulting, 
in  bets,  spread  over  the  hotel  and  extended 
to  the  gambling  resorts  of  Washington.. 
The  result  was,  that  the  poor  young  man 
became  the  observed  of  all  observers.  He 
ran  the^  gauntlet  of  staring  eyes  in  curious- 
waiters,  and  from  the  moment  that  he  sat 
down  until  he  had  masticated  his  quail,  ap- 
petites and  eating  were  suspended.  We 
began  to  dread  that  some  scamp  interested! 
in  a  wager  would  inform  our  victim.  And' 
this  was  aggravated  by  the  robust  young  mani 
from  Montana  taking  to  drink.  Why  he- 
did  so,  unless  instigated  by  the  devil  or 
some  other  unknown  enemy,  we  could  not 
make  out ;  but  before  coming  to  his  quail, 
especially  before  dinner,  he  would  get  welll 
primed  with  bad  whiskey.  The  honorable- 
delegate  from  Montana  undertook,  so  inter- 
ested was  he  in  this  scientific  experiment^ 
to  keep  his  able-bodied  constituent  contin- 
ually in  view.  He  not  only  kept  him  at 
work  directing  franked  documents,. but  had 
a  cot  put  up  in  his  office,  and  watched  him 
to  bed  with  the  regularity  of  a  child.. 

The  last  day  approached,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  abatement  in  his  taste  for  quail  on 
the  part  of  the  verdant  youth  from  Montana. 
He  didn't  even  seem  to  notice  that  there 
had  been  a  peculiar  sameness  in  his  diet 
But  on  the  last  day,  at  six  B;  M.,  when  the 
beautiful  dining-room  of  the  Arlington  was 
crowded  with  guests,  we  hadia<scene.  Our 
victim  had  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  his. 
honorable  representative,. but  came,  I  sup- 
pose from  force  of  habit;,  into  the  dining- 
room  at  about  six  o'clock,  drunk  as  a  Sena- 
tor. To  our  horror  he  took^  his  seat  and! 
demanded  turkey.  The  honorable  delegate 
and  I  winked  simultaneously  at  Wade,  our 
waiter,  and  he  soon  returned  with  the  ever- 
lasting quail  By  this-  time,  in  spite  of  our 
frowns  and  talk  by  gestures,. quite  a. crowd 
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collected  about  our  table.  We  had  distin- 
guished members  of  Congress,  representa- 
tives of  the  Navy  high  in  their  profession, 
and  soldiers  who  had  decorations  in  the 
shape  of  scars,  all  interested  in  seeing  him 
eat  this  last  quail.  The  pastoral  from  the 
mountains  of  Montana  was  about  to  carve 
his  bird  when  he  suddenly  recollected,  as  a 
drunken  man  will,  that  he  had  ordered 
turkey,  and  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork 
be  gazed  at  the  waiter  with  intense  wrath, 
saying : 

"  Didn't  I  order  turkey,  sir  ?  Didn't  I 
order  turkey  ?  Eh  ?    Where  is  the  turkey  ? " 

Wade,  the  waiter,  responded  with  a  readi- 
ness for  which  we  internally  blessed  him  : 

"  Dar  ain*t  no  more  turkey,  sah.  Turkey 
an  out,  sah.'* 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  any  more  quail,  I 
tell  you.  I  have  had  quail  till  I'm  tired  of 
quail.  Seems  to  me  there  ain't  nothing  in 
'this  house  but  quail  I  got  to  dreaming 
about  quail.  Here,  take  it  away  and  bring 
^  rae  something  else." 

The  honorable  delegate  from  Montana 
looked  at  his  constituent  with  great  severity 
and  said : 

"  My  good  fellow  !  suppose  you  cat  your 
dinner  without  any  more  row  about  it" 

"Well,"  responded  the  poor  man,  "I 
want  my  dinner,  but  quail  ain't  dinner. 
Damn  quail  !" 

"Well,"  said  Mqptana,  softening  down 
into  a  persuasive  mood,  "go  on  and  eat 
your  quail  or  let  it  alone  just  as  3rou  please. 
But  you  mustn't  create  any  disturbance,  you 
know,  in  the  dining-room  ;  and  after  you 
get  through  I  will  order  some  champagne  to 
wash  it  down.  But  I  want  you  to  eat  that 
quail  now,  since  you  made  a  point  of  it  I 
had  rather  you  would." 

A  sudden  fit  of  politeness  seized  the  con- 
stituent, and  to  our  intense  satisfaction  he 
bolted  down  the  bird  with  a  rapidity  never 
before  equalled,  and  when  the  last  morsei 
disappeared  a  cheer  broke  out  that  startled 
him  beyond  measure. 

Now  I  have  given  this  long-winded  story 
for  the  moral  that  is  in  it  I  suppose  that 
Mark  Twain,  our  greatest  humorist,  could 
have  written  twice  twelve  articles  of  the 
most  charming  character  had  he  been  left 
to  himself  in  their  production.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  had  such  a  propensity  to 
look  upon  the  ludicrous  side  of  things,  and 
such  an  unlimited  supply  of  grotesque  fun  ; 
bat  the  fact  that  a  department  had  been 
assigned  to  him  in  a  magazine,  and  a  world 


advertised  in  advance  that  once  a  month  a 
certain  amount  of  wit  and  humor  would  be 
forthcoming,  ended  by  paralyzing  his  hand 
and  drying  up  all  his  prolific  sources  of  en- 
tertainment It  was  the  story  of  the  quail 
over  again. 

Now  with  this  fact  before  me,  I  wish  it 
clearly  understood  that  I  am  only  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  Galaxy  Club  Room, 
and  not,  as  was  Mark  before  me,  the  author 
of  a  department  If,  in  the  thirty  days  pre- 
ceding the  printing,  I  can  gather  up  from 
other  brains  enough  to  make  these  pages 
entertaining,  my  efforts  will  be  a  success; 
otherwise  they  will  be  a  failure. 


In  the  budget  for  this  month,  I  find  the 
following  valuable  paper  from  the  erudite 
Sarsfield  Young : 

SARSFIELD   YOUNG'S    HINTS   ON 
HEALTH. 

Reader,  are  you  strong  and  hearty? 
Does  your  system  glow  with  the  vigor  of 
health?  Nature  intended  that  it  should, 
and  if  you  only  followed  the  innumerable 
Rules  for  Health  which  travel  through  the 
newspapers  (and  which  you  should  always 
cut  out  and  paste  in  your  hat),  you  would 
become  an  ornament  to  society  and  nothing 
due  the  doctor.  I  can  give  you  a  few  sug- 
gestions which  may  save  you  from  an  un- 
timely grave  and  your  persona]  affairs  from 
the  Probate  Office  for  many  years,  to  come. 

First  of  all,  see  to  it  that  you  start  right 
It  is  vitally  important  Avoid  all  hereditary 
taints.  Be  continually  anxious  about  yovar- 
selC  Remember  we  are  fearfiilly  and  won- 
derfully made,  and  this  curious  mechanism 
at  any  moment  may  get  out  of  repair.  It 
may  break  down  altogether.  7^h  is  dtatk. 
How  much  better  to  subscribe  to  a  health 
journal  (only  four  dollars  per  annum,  with 
a  beautifiil  chrome  of  Peale's  "Court  of 
Death")  and  worry  through  a  few  years 
longer. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  symptoms.  They 
generally  precede  a  disease.  Consult  your 
pulse  every  half  hour,  and  make  sure  by 
frequent  personal  observation  that  yow 
tongue  isn't  coated.  You  should  weigh 
yourself  at  least  once  a  day,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  test  your  lungs  more  than  twice 
a  week.  Keep  your  feet  and  your  friend- 
ships warm. 

Food  is  very  important  No  man  can 
live  long  without  it  That  Chinamen  suc- 
ceed in  doing  it,  and  laying  up  money  be- 
sides, proves  nothing.    Your  food  should  be 
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taken  in  moderation,  avoiding  over-eating, 
to  which  one  is  very  prone  when  dining  at 
somebody^s  else  expense ;  and  equally  cau- 
tious not  to  eat  too  little,  unless  you  happen 
to  occupy  a  seat  at  a  cheap  boarding-house. 
A  good,  plain,  nutritious  diet  is  what  you 
want  Mention  it  to  your  landlady  and 
you'll  probably  get  it 

I  cannot  lay  down  any  special  rules  as  to 
what  you  had  better  eat  Breadstufifs  are 
bad.  Never  eat  bread.  The  process  by 
which  the  article  is  rendered  light  and  white 
is  very  deleterious  to  the  health.  Never  eat 
hot  cakes — nor  cold  ones.  Com  bread  is 
fiitaL  Take  to  the  wheat  in  grain ;  cany 
some  in  your  pockets,  and  chew  the  food 
nature  designed  for  you.  If  your  teeth  are 
bad  or  you  have  none,  soak  the  wheat  in 
castor  oiL  Acorns  are  good  for  people  who 
read  "What  I  Know  about  Farming." 
Their  digestions  require  something  of  the 
sort.  Eat  soup.  Never  take  four  plates  of 
soap.  Besides  being  vulgar,  it  undermines 
the  constitution.  For  breakfisist,  I  should 
say,  bam  and  eggs  fKed ;  or,  if  fried  eggs 
don't  agree  with  you,  drop  them.  Don't 
hurry  yov  meals.  Remember  that  Rome 
was  not  buflt  in  a  day.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
frittering  away  time  at  breakfast  Eat  them 
with  sugar  or  syrilp.  For  dinner,  you  want 
something  sabstanttal^^pork,  for  example. 
If  you  choose  pork,  stick  to  it  right  through 
the  year ;  many  a  man  has  built  himself  up 
in  the  pork-packing  business.  And  then, 
abrupt  changes  are  dangerous. 

For  tea,  something  very  light  should  be 
taken,  such  as  lobsters  and  milk,  cucumbers 
and  ice  cream,  or  cold  mince  pie,  pickles, 
and  hard  cider.  Then  for  lunch  (which  is 
to  be  eaten,  of  course,  immediately  before 
going  to  bed),  we  have  always  found  plenty 
of  sauer  krout,  Welsh  rabbit,  pickled  wal- 
nuts, saleratus  biscuit  hot,  with  London  por- 
ter and  green  tea,  very  agreeable  and  sooth- 
ing. 

Never  eat  so  heartily  as  to  have  apoplexy 
at  the  table ;  it  is  extremely  annoying  to  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Let  your  board  be  the 
scene  of  cheerful,  animating,  and  instructive 
conversation.  Mine  always  i»— at  least 
when  I  am  there. 

You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  your 
sleep.  No  man  ever  succeeded  without 
sleep;  and  many  an  individual  has  died 
from  the  neglect  of  a  lew  simple  rules.  I 
knew  a  man  who  persisted  in  sleeping 
across  a  railroad  track  night-times»  although 
I  could  have  demonstrated  to  him,  by  means 


of  diagrams  and  a  copy  of  die  statutes  rela- 
tive to  the  obstruction  of  railways,  that  the 
practice  ilras  an  extremely  unhealthy  one. 
By  and  by  a  train  came  along  so  far  behind 
time  that  the  conductor  refused  to  make  the 
usual  stop  to  take  him  off.  The  unfortu- 
nate sleeper  wasn't  exactly  "hurried  into 
eternity"  (they  never  hurry  anything  on 
that  road),  but  was  pushed  in  leisurely.  His 
administrator  swears  that  the  estate  is  going 
to  make  a  nice  thing  of  it  out  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Another  instance  of  imprudence :  Mr.  A, 
a  gentleman  of  full  habit,  worked  hard  all 
the  week  getting  up  a  comer  in  wheat  He 
fell  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  Going  to 
church  on  Sunday,  he  thoughtlessly  slept 
with  his  pew-door  open.  He  now  sleeps  in 
the  churchyard. of  his  native  village. 

Let  your  bedroom  frice  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  and  the  head  of  your  bedstead 
point  to  the  North  Star.  You  are  then  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  magnetic  current 
that  belts  the  earth.  Open  all  the  windows 
and  doors,  and,  if  practicable,  knock  a  hole 
through  the  plastering  so  that  you  can  put 
a  steam  revolving  blower  behind  it  Fresh 
air  never  killed  anybody  yet,  except  by  the 
careless  and  indiscriminate  u^e  of  air-guns 
and  by  the  occasional  stupidity  of  the  Pneu- 
matic Railway  Company's  switchmen. 

Early  rising  is  conducive  to  health.  Al- 
exander the  Great  rose  early— to  faane  and 
power.  He  wasn't  much  over  thirty  when 
he  died. 

Take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  a  treadmill,  if  well  ventilated.  Join  a 
drcus.  Walking  is  excellent ;  so  is  running, 
particularly  if  you  can  run  ahead  of  your 
ticket  Gymnastics  are  eminently  salubri- 
ous. In  any  two  hotels  you  can  probably 
practise  on  parallel  bars.  Rowing  opens 
the  chest  Sailors  row  a  good  deal.  You 
must  kave  noticed  what  large  chests  they 
have — ^for  their  outfits. 

After  exercising  fireely  be  careful  not  to 
cool  off  tdo  suddenly.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  a  widow  whose  husband  ran  two  miles 
to  a  fire  (he  was  very  fond  of  fires),  and  then 
sat  down  on  a  cake  of  ice  to  see  the  fun.  It 
cost  him  his  Hfe.  A  fadling  beam  struck  the 
wretched  man  upon  the  temple. 

It  is  a  winter  day.  You  have  been  walk- 
ing briskly.  You  stand  at  the  comer  of  a 
street  to  talk  with  a  friend.  He  asks  you 
to  endorse  his  note,  just  by  way  of  accom- 
modation. You  experience  a  cold  shiv- 
er.   No  wonder.    Almost  any  man  would. 
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Let  yoor  friend  take  his  paper  somewhere 
else,  while  do  yoa  go  home  and  clap  on  a 
mustard  plaster.  Nature  is  giving  the 
alarm! 

A  lovely  young  girl  danced  all  night  at 
Saratoga  and  stood  by  an  open  window.  In 
a  few  days  her  &ther  fiadled  for  half  a  nul- 
lion,  and  she  found  out  how  cold  the  world 
was. 

Your  clothing  should  vary  with  the  ther- 
mometer. If  the  wind  pulls  around  to  a 
cool  quarter,  invest  that  cool  quarter  in  a 
pair  of  thicker  socks.  Young  men  should 
guard  against  tight  lacing. 

Bathing  is  a  good  thing— a  very  good 
thing.  But  take  care  if  you  are  a  lodger 
that  you  don't  slop  over*  It  may  lead  to  a 
rupture — with  your  landlady.  Rub  yourself 
briskly  with  a  coarse  towel — ^it  will  bring 
you  in  plenty  of  new  subscribers.  Excuse 
me,  I  mean  it  will  increase  your  circulation. 

If  3rou  perceive  a  dull  feeling  in  the  head 
when  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  jrou  will 
very  likely  have  the  spotted  fever.  Make 
your  will  and  give  minute  instructions  for 
your  funeral,  if  you  have  any  peculiar  views 
on  this  strictly  personal  subject  Then  use 
tincture  of  lobelia  and  belladonna.  You 
will  probably  begin  gradually  to  sink.  Try 
a  change  of  climate.  If  this  has  no  good  ef- 
fect, perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  call  in  the 
family  physician. 

Marry  young,  accunmlate  a  large  for- 
tune, live  contentedly  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and 
die  with  calmness  and  serenity.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  avoid  trouble.  People  who 
don't  do  this  make  a  great  mistake. 

J         Sarsfield  Young. 


The  following  pathetic  poem  is  probably 
out  of  place  in  this  Club-Room.  But  then 
I  have  so  much  space : 

THE  MORMON  WIDOWER'S  LAMENT. 

And  she  is  dead  I  and  she  is  dead  1 

My  maltitadinoiis  bride  1 
No  more  my  weary  head  may  nat 

Her  many  forms  beside. 
No  more  her  sixty  gentle  hands 

Shall  fondly  rest  in  mme ; 
No  more  aroond  her  thirty  waists 

My  lovii^  arm  shall  twin*. 

For  she  is  dead ;  and  from  those  eyes 

Of  black,  and  Uvutt  and  gray. 
And  varioos  intermediate  dyes, 

The  lig^t  has  passed  away. 
And  eighty  Kttle  orphans*  tears 

Are  mingled  with  mine  own. 
And  eighty  hearts  of  tender  years 

Are  motiieriaas  and  loas. 


Ten  ftvers  seiaed  her  all  at  once, 

And  apoplexy  too ; 
With  cons,  hysterics,  and  the  murop% 

And  dread  tic  douloureux. 
A  dosen  docton  made  her  worse : 

They  physicked  and  they  bled ; 
And  though  she  Hved  with  thirty  lives^ 

No  wonder  she  is  dead  1 

But  ere  she  died,  in  countless  throo0i 

Her  relatives  drew  nigh. 
And  waded  through  each  other's  tears 

To  bid  my  love  good-by. 
Yet  ertn  then  she  thought  of  me, 

And  sought  my  grief  to  quell ; 
And  summoned  me  beside  her  beds 

To  say  a  last  fiueweil. 

**Goodby,  dear  John,"  she  feebly  said ; 
**  I'm  going  soon,"  said  she; 

*'  But  oh  1  don't  many  widow  Smith, 
And  oh  I  don't  mourn  for  me. 

For  widow  Smith  is  forty  fold- 
Too  many,  &r,  for  yon ; 

And  she  is  artful,  sly,  and  bold. 
And  quite  designing  too. 

**  And»  John,  don't  leave  your  flannds  off ; 

And  don't  catdi  cold,  my  dear. 
Don't  die  of  grie(  but  calmly  live ; 

Your  duldren  need  you  here. 
I  shall  not  want  you  over  there, 

I*d  rather  be  alone ; 
I've  had  you  here  quite  long  eno«||^ ; 

You'll  stay  away,  my  own  ?  " 

And  then  she  dosed  her  eyes  in  peace. 

And  feU  asleep  and  died; 
'  And  left  me  here  to  moon  her  lois^ 

My  ton  times  triple  bride^ 
I  know  I  ou|^t  to  be  resigiied— 

I  know  my  tears  are  rude ; 
But  when  one's  loss  is  tkirfy  fold 

He  cant  feel/»^t^de. 

Oh,  Mary  Anne  and  so  forth  Jones, 

Thou  wert  a  model  wife  1 
Thy  virtues,  like  thyself  were  too^ 

Too  many  for  tins  life. 
There's  no  one  now  to  mend  my  shifts 

Or  hear  each  infent's  cry ; 
I  sew  my  buttons  on  alone. 

And  sing  the  lullaby. 

111  have  to  marry  widow  Smith ; 

I  can't  get  on  alone ; 
The  children  need  a  mother's  care— 

Yoo  don't  know  how  diey've  grown  I 
Yon  left  me  for  a  better  world, 

Your  souls  are  free  fitHn  pain ; 
I  must  relieve  tey  own  despair. 

And  try  my  luck  agaia 

F.  W.  Clakkb. 


It  is  with  no  small  complacency  and  sat- 
isfiiction  that  the  Club-Room  puUishes  the 
annexed  startling  report  If  anythbig  is 
needed  to  assure  the  public  of  the  stupen* 
dous  outlay  and  gigantic  ability  with  which 
this  department  is  to  be  conducted,  it  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  announce  the 
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eloquent  &ct  that  the  subjoined  was  (with 
true  journalistic  enterprise)  skilfully  ab- 
stracted from  the  desk,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
H.  R.,  of  a  reporter  of  a  prominent  New 
York  daily  newspaper,  the  writer  thereof 
having  been  lulled  into  a  treacherous  slum- 
ber by  the  soothing  cadence  of  the  Ku- 
Kluz  debate. 

[It  will  be  noticed  that,  fully  alive  to  the 
£su:t  that  in  reports  of  this  kind  the  general 
reader  seldom  remembers  more  than  the 
lines  in  capitals,  this  has  been  arranged 
with  espedal  reference  to  in  this  way  con- 
veying at  a  single  glance  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  affidrs  and  opinions  as  well  as  the 
exact  moral  character  of  the  party  inter- 
viewed. The  report,  in  briefi  appears  on 
these  pages  precisely  as  it  would  have  done 
on  those  of  the  colossal  moulder  of  public 
opinion  for  which  it  was  originally  intended : 

SAN    DOMINGO  !  1! 

SSCRJBTARY  BOUTWSLL  INTERVIEWED  I 

KICK  DEVELOPMENTS  1 1 


Washington,  April,  1871. 
Bdu^ ; 

As  instructed  from  headquarters,  I  called 
at  Mr.  Boutweil's  house  at  6:30  this  morn- 
ing. As  I  ascended  the  steps,  I  observed  a 
"  Moon  "  reporter,  disguised  (though  not 
much)  as  a  scavenger,  in  dose  conversation 
with  the  cook  at  the  basement  door,  whidi 
at  once  revealed  the  tremendous  efibrts 
that  wen  being  made  to  anticipate  the 
"*#  enterprise  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay, 
I  followed  the  servant  up  stairs,  as  usual, 
and  learning  that  the  Secretary  was  in  his 
bath-room,  I  immediately  proceeded  thither. 
As  the  object  of*iiiy  visit  was  to  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  grounds'  for  the  apparently 
too  well'i>unded  suspicion  of  his  complicity 
hi  the  movement  to  depreciate 

SAN  DOMINGO  REAL  ESTATE, 

I  was  not  surprised  to  observe  an  involun- 
tary start  as  I  entered,  and  which  I  at  once 
regarded  as 

A  SIGNIFICANT  SIGN  1 1 

Mr.  B  indignantly   denied  that  he 

ever  returned  the  umbrella  he  borrowed 
from  the  French  Minister  last  fall,  as  an 
expression  of  sympathy,  although  he  ad- 


mitted that  hb  wife  regarded  the  dresses 
made  by 

THE  FRENCH  WITH  FAVOR  ! 

He  contradicted  the  rumor  that  he  was 
endeavoring  to  quietly  accumulate  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  always  sending  his  lunch- 
kettle  home  from  the  Department  wrapped 
in  a  $10,000  bond  He  made  this  refuta- 
tion with  seeming  composure,  but  I  thought 
I  detected  a 

SUSPICIOUS  SHUDDER  III 

as  he  turned  on  the  cold  shower  a  few  mo- 
ments afterward.  The  Secretary  said  that 
he  had  been  very  closely  confined  all  winter 
at  the  office,  in  preparation  for  marketing 
the  new  loan.  On  my  suggesting  that  a 
sample  set  sent  to  my  address  might  result 
in  securing  my  &mily  custom,  he* 

APPEARED  TO  HESITATE  ! 

and  made  the  equivocal  answer  that  he 
"would  think  about  it"  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  was  very  much  in  need  of  rest 
from  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  hoped  to  shortly  be  able  to 

STEAL  A  LITTLE  1  1  1 

vacation.  With  much  confusion,  he  admit- 
ted that  he  had  been  detected  by  a  New 
York  reporter  in 

KISSING  MRS.   BOUTWELLl 

but  that,  on  his  promising  to  be  more  dis- 
creet in  future,  he  had  been  positively  as- 
sured that  the  matter  should  be 

HUSHED  UP  FOR  THE  PRESENT  1 1 

Mr.  Boutwell  emphatically  contradicted 
the  wide-spread  impression  that  the  superb 
Roman  toga  he  invariably  wears,  and  which 
is  a  keepsake  from  his  great-grandmother, 
was  recently  stolen  from  his 

BACK  ENTRY  1 

by  two  desperate  burglars,  or  that  he  had 
offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
any  such 

GUILTY  COUPLE  III 

He  bsisted  that  the  story  of  his  having, 
about  a  week  before  his  appointment, 

PAWNED  HIS  OVERCOAT  I 

for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mrs.  Grant 
with  a  photograph  album,  originated  alto- 
gether in  the  fact  that  he  occasionally  played 
billiards,  and  his  preference  for  the 

THREE-BALL  GAME  1 

He  desired  me  to  contradict  the  common 
idea  that  his  reason  for  having  his  meals 
respectively  at  the  hours  of 
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7:30^  5:20,  AND  1040 

18  because  he  is  proud  of  his  position,  ¥rhidi 
disavowal  will  go  for  precisely  what  it  is 
worth  with  a  discriminating  and  impartial 
public,  enlightened  as  it  is  by  your  own 

ASKA&OS  DODD. 

Later— 7:32  p.  m. — On  revising  the 
above,  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  I  had 
forgotten  about  the  San  Domingo  matter. 
However,  as  the  Secretary  is  to  attend  the 
theatre  this  evening,  I  am  off  at  once  to  se- 
cure the  next  seat  to  his.  Yours  for  com- 
plimentaries  and  more  foolscap,        A.  D. 

Still  later— 1:14  a  m. — Have  just  re- 
turned from  Mr.  BoutwelPs.  I  had  a  very 
satisfactory  additional  re-cross-examination 
of  him  at  the  theatre,  although  for  some 
reason  he  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formance, and  left  after  the  second  act. 
However,  I  rode  up  to  his  house  on  the 
box  with  the  driver.  Through  the  speak- 
ing-tube in  the  roof  the  Secretary  explained 
that  his  only  connection  with  the  matter  in 
question  was  that  he  had  once  hazarded  the 
remark  that,  although  he  did  not  have* 
much  faith  in  Alaska's  proving  a  valuable 
acquisition,  he  had 

lots  in  SAN  DOMINGO  !  !  !  ! 

This  is  all  very  well,  coming  from  one 
who  has  only  to  drink  large  quantities  of 
bad  whiskey  to  become,  while  in  office*  the 
most 

BLOATED  BONDHOLDER  !  I 

in  the  country.  But  it  is  not  by  such  shad- 
ow subterfuges  that  he  may  hope  to  elude 
that  sleuth-hound  of  the  press  who  is  still 

ON  HIS  TRACK  !  !  ! 

and  whose  native  modesty  alone  prevents 
him  from  again  signing  himself 

ASKAROS  DoDD. 


Casabianca,  done  in  pigeon  English, 
too  good  to  be  lost,  and  here  it  is : 
casabianca. 

That  boy  be  stop  topside  Aat  n^^bt. 
All  man  have  chop  chop  makee  while ; 

He  see  that  fire — he  shine  so  blight. 
Too  muchee  man  hab  makee  spilo. 

He  nnmber  one  handsome— alio  same  Joss, 
Spose  he  wanches^he  can  talkeo 

That  piecee  typhoon  welly  doss, 
That  typhoon  quick  he  makee  walkee. 

Bimeby  that  boy  he  wanchee  go^ 
That  fire  he  blun  he  littee  hand ; 

He  fiider  no  have  Ulkee  so. 
He  makee  die  downside-  -how  eau? 

He  sing  out  large — **  Hi,  fader.  W . 
This  pidgin  fiaish-wanohee  whilo  !** 


No  ssbs  be  hab  ooakee  die. 
And  no  can  hear  be  piecee  chila 

'*  Hi,  fiider  I  *'  one  teem  more  he  dy, 
"  My  wanchee  go — what  for  no  can  ?  *'- 

That  gun  just  now  he  bobbely  high, 
That  fire  he  come,  he  no  hear  man. 

He  fiuxe  now,  he  catch  that  hot, 
He  tailee  too  commencee  Uun ; 

He  look  all  side,  no  man  hab  got. 
He  no  got  fear  but  wanches  fan. 

And  one  more  teem  be  dy  so  stlong, 
**  What  fiishion  1  my  no  likee  he  I " 

Tha*  fire  be  catchee  all  aloog. 
He  blun  that  junk  1    HeUnseeha 

All  side  that  junk  hab  got  that  fire. 
He  go  that  bamboo,  catch  that  sail. 

Chop  chop  he  makee  walkee  higher. 
That  boy  he  lookee  alio  auat  palc^ 

Hi  yah  1  what  tfaig  1    He  makee  bust  I 
That  boy  gidah,  my  no  can  see? 

What  side  hab  walkee  ?--aUo  same  dnst- 
Look— see  thiit  wind— he  catchee  he  i 


THE  MABILLE  AND  MAJESTY. 
A    LOUNGER  enters  the  dub-room  of 
The  Galaxy  with  an  instructive  reminiB  - 
cenoe  of  Paris  in  its  iii4>erial  days  : 
Jffvm  m  Letitr  {daUd  1867)  Foimd  m  Broadwof, 

I  ADMIRE  Paris,  notwithstanding  it  seems 
to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  foreigners 
who  were  bom  and  reared  there  and  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  Christian  English,  and  jft 
are  lacking  in  reverence  for  people  who  can 
-*-I  admire  Paris ;  but  in  my  opinion  tli» 
ways  of  its  citizens  are  not  nHbiat  they  ought 
to  be.  Hcwefer,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
particularty  of  t^tse  unless,  farther  skxig^ 
my  feelings  should  drive  me  to  it.  I  only 
wtih  to  speak  in  a  plain,  unpretending  way» 
of  some  unimportant  things  that  canft  under 
my  notice  in  that  curious  aty  whsrs  ths 
weather  is  so  peculiar  that  the  presidents 
all  sour  before  their  terms  are  up^  and  tarn 
to  emperors. 

I  wished  to  see  the  Emperor  wry  muck ; 
becaose  I  had  read  a  good  deal  Sibout  em<« 
perors,  but  I  had  never  seen  one.  I  called 
at  his  hpose  several  tines,  but  they  alwajs 
said  he  was  not  at  home.  It  seemed  to  om 
a  littie  scandalous  that  the  head  oi  a  great 
government  should  be  out  so  much ;  but  I 
thought  X  would  not  speak  of  it  as  it  was  ftot 
really  any  business  of  mine.  I  left  my  ad* 
dress  with  the  soldier  at  the  door  the  last 
time  I  weqt,  and  told  him  to  ask  the  Em- 
peror to  drop  in.  I  said  I  was  not  of  an 
austere  disposition,  but  wished  to  be  sociable. 
But  he  never  came.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  soldier  did  not  understand  what  I  said 
because  the  generality  of  those  Frendi  peo. 
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pie  ire  Tcry  ^^nonuit  They  speak  their 
own  language  very  well,  bat  they  hardly 
understand  it  at  alL.  It  does  not  look  well 
in  me  to  make  such  a  strong  assertion  as 
that  may  be»  but  then  I  tried  them  ire* 
quently,  and  I  know. 

When  I  learned  that  the  Emperor  was 
out  so  much,  I  inquired  where  it  was  that 
he  spent  his  time  duefly,  and  was  informed 
that  he  went  usually  in  the  evening,  to  an 
aristocratic  place  of  resort  called  the  Jatr<UH 
MalnlU. 

Naturally  I  proceeded  thither.  There 
was  music ;  the  place  was  brilliantly  lighted ; 
there  was  a  multitude  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men present  They  were  preparing  to 
dance.  While  I  was  looking  about  for  the 
Emperor,  a  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  wished 
to  dance.  I  said  I  would  like  it,  certainly, 
but  that  I  was  a  stranger  and  not  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  nobility  present  He  smiled, 
and  said  the  French  nobility  were  exceed- 
ingly  afiable  and  obliging^  and  that  be 
would  be  happy  to  introduce  me  to  a  lady 
of  high  rank  and  varied  accomplishments, 
who  would  dance  with  me  if  I  desired  her 
to  do  sa  Then  he  presented  me  to  the 
young  Duchess  d'Asafbetida.  I  had  never 
stood  fisice  to  fiice  with  a  Duchess  before, 
and  therefore  I  felt  diftdent  and  ill  at  ease. 
Thia  graceful  creafeve  divined  my  case  at 
once,  and  cured  h.  Within  two  or  three 
minutes  she  made  me  lioel  perfectly  at  home 
— more  than  at  home,  I  wasj  say.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  so  easy  to  get  acqaainled 
vrith  as  she  was.  It  must  require  high  cul- 
tivation to  give  one  such  self-possession  as 
hers.  But  I  suppose  those  upper  ranks  of 
society  are  a  school  wherein  one  learns  that 
more  surely  and  more  reliably  than  anywhere 
else.  I  have  studied  the  work  called  "  Eti- 
quette for  Gentlemen  "  carefully,  but  some- 
how I  always  forget  what  it  says  I  must  do 
i^ien  I  get  in  dose  quarters,  where  I  partic- 
ularly need  to  know.  This  Duchess  smiled 
upon  me  in  the  most  encouraging  way;  and 
then  she  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  again, 
and  lodced  up  into  my  £ice  and  charmed 
away  all  my  <£stress  with  a  burst  of  cheery 
laughter  that  was  full  of  happiness  and 
garlic  There  would  have  been  ecstacyin 
cither  alone ;  there  was  intoxication  in  the 
two  combined.  Next  she  took  my  arm, 
still  keeping  her  £ui  fluttering  and  beating 
time,  and  still  uttering  that  fragrant  laughter. 
And  next  she  put  her  ism  around  my  neck. 
This  was  somewhat  unexpected,  I  may  say. 
It  made  me  feel  blissfully  uncomfortable.    I 


enjoyed  it,  but  at  the  sante  time  I  was  afraid 
it  would  attract  attention.  I  intimated  as 
gently  as  I  could,  that  the  Grand  Duke  her 
fiither  might  be  in  the  crowd  somewhere ; 
but  she  o«Uy  laughed  more  odorously  than 
ever.  There  was  a  bare  suspidon  in  my 
mind  that  he  might  want  me  to  break£ist 
with  him  on  pistols  and  coffee;  I  do  not 
mind  coffee  ;  I  like  it  in  fiict,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  improves  it  to  mix  it  with 
hardware.  I  hinted  to  the  Duchess  that  the 
other  nobility  about  us  might  make  remarks. 
That  remark  appeared  to  delight  her.  She 
did  not  understand  English  very  well,  and 
she  must  have  thought  I  was  trying  to  say 
something  humorous,  for  she  recdved  it 
with  one  of  those  peculiar  laughs  of  hers  that 
was  perfectly  smothering.  I  often  make 
the- most  sparkling  jokes  without  finding  it 
out  until  somebody  laughs,  and  then  of 
course  I  know  enough  to  keep  still  and  let 
it  be  supposed  that  it  was  a  ddiberate  intent 
on  my  part  to  be  funny.  May  be  you  have 
done  that  yoursel£  While  I  was  trying  to 
think  what  the  exact  words  were  that  I  had 
said,  this  Duchess  said,  "Come!"  and 
dashed  away  from  me.  The  music  had 
struck  up  furiously.  The  crowd  dosed  up 
to  our  set  and  walled  it  in  on  every  side.  I 
never  had  seen  so  much  curiosity  displayed 
in  a  mere  quadrille  by  disinterested  parties 
before.  Dukes  and  duchesses  were  pranc- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  dance  with  an  energy 
of  purpose  and  an  extravagance  of  gesture 
that  made  the  war-dances  I  used  to  see 
among  the  painted  savages  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  seem  poor  and  trifling,  almost 
My  exdtement  biased  up  handsomely.  I 
glanced  across — my  partner  was  just  turning 
— she  miscalculated  the  length  of  her  limbs, 
and  Med  her  dress  accordingly— she  came 
prancing  over — I  sallied  forth  to  meet  her, 
and  when  we  were  within  a  yard  of  each 
other,  I  wish  I  may  never  be  believed  again 
if  she  did  not  kick  the  hat  off  my  head.  I 
stooped  to  pick  it  up^  and  a  noble  aristocrat 
fell  over  me ;  o^ers  fell  over  him— men  and 
women  both — and  I  never  saw  such  a  chaos 
of  struggling  limbs  and  frantic  drapery  since 
the  benches  broke  down  at  the  circus  when 
I  was  a  boy.  It  was  pure  good  fortune  that 
nobody  got  hurt  When  I  got  out  I  went 
to  my  place  at  the  head  of  the  quadrille  and 
staid  there.  I  had  lost  confidence.  This 
damce  was  too  prontmci  for  me,  as  we  say 
among  the  Comanches.  It  had  peculiarities 
about  it  that  were  new  and  unexpected.  I 
bad  seen  plenty  of  quadrilles  in  my  time  but 
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I  had  ntTtt  seen  one  with  the  Tariatuns  be- 
fore. The  Duchess  resumed  her  mad  career, 
like  the  rest  The  first  time  she  halted  by 
my  side  for  a  moment  I  whispered  to  her 
to  calm  her  gushing  spirits ;  not  to  meddle 
with  her  dress ;  and  for  public  opinion's  sake, 
not  to  step  so  high.  I  said  she  could  get  over 
just  as  much  ground  at  a  more  moderate  gait ; 
and  besides  the  noble  Grand  Duke  her  father 
might  happen  along  at  any  moment  I  might 
as  well  have  talked  to  the  wind.  She  only 
laughed  that  characteristic  laugh  of  hers,  that 
silvery  laugh  that  I  could  recognize  anywhere, 
if  I  was  to  leeward,  and  then  bendmg  a  little, 
she  seized  up  the  sides  of  her  apparel  with 
both  hands,  began  to  jerk  it  in  a  violent  and 
disorderly  manner  this  way  and  that,  threw 
her  magi^cent  head  back  and  skipped  furi- 
ously away  on  an  Irish  jig  step,  all  excitement, 
wild  hilarity,  distracted  costume,  frenzied 
motion !  a  spectacle  to  sear  the  eyeballs  and 
astonish  the  soul  of  a  hennit !  And  when 
she  reached  the  centre  she  snatched  her 
cumbering  dresses  free  and  launched  a  kick 
at  the  head  of  a  tall  nobleman  that  fairly 
loosened  the  scalp  on  top  of  his  head  I  The 
words  of  the  comedy  came  into  my  mind, 
and  I  said,  "  What  can  she  mean  by  such 
conduct  as  those?" 

The  other  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen, 
danced  just  as  she  did.  Each  sex  seemed 
to  have  only  one  object  in  view — to  outdo 
its  opposite  in  violence  of  action  and  eccen* 
tricit^  of  conduct  If  I  had  not  known  that 
these  people  were  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility,  I  could  have  believed  that  they 
had  begun  their  education  in  a  gynmasium 
and  graduated  in  a  circus.  When  the  dance 
was  concluded,  I  asked  the  Duchess  if  she 
wished  her  carriage  called  (candidly,  I 
hoped  she  did),  but  she  bridled  up  and  said 
certainly  not— she  wished  to  go  to  the  bar 
and  take  a  drink  1  I  sighed,  but  submitted  ; 
for  I  perceived  by  the  evidences  around  me 
-that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country.  I  pray 
•that  mine  may  never  readi  such  degrada- 
(tion  as  this.  When  we  had  finished  drinking 
I  spoke  of  my  anxiety  to  get  acquainted  with 
ithe  Emperor,  and  the  Duchess  pointed  him 
out  at  once,  and  ran  and  whispered  to  hinu 
Both  then  approached  me,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  by  their  fiuniliar  conduct  toward  each 
other  that  theirs  was  no  cold  courtiy  ac- 
quaintanceship, but  that  they  were  cordial 
friends.  She  introduced  me ;  then  she  kissed 
the  Emperor,  and  after  that  she  almost 
fiightened  me  out  of  my  senses  by  kissing  me 
alsow     These     French  people   are    very 


I>Vencfay.  In  another  moment  tiie  gid^ 
giri  was  spinning  through  the  multitude  in 
a  dizzy  waltz  with  a  person  twhose  sq>pear- 
aace  would  have  been  against  hitai  in  ac«»i- 
pany  where  he  was  not  known. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  a  very  slen- 
der young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  wears  a  hat  of  the  kind  called 
"stovepipe,"  wrapped  with  crape  half  way 
up  to  the  crown ;  itsits  jauntily  on  the  side  of 
his  head.  He  wears  very  thin  side-whiskers, 
and  a  moustache  that  is  hardly  perceptible. 
He  uses  an  eye-glass,  that  hangs  to  his  but- 
ton-hole by  a  string.  His  coat,  upon  die 
occasion  of  my  introduction,  was  exceed- 
ingly bob-tailed,  and  his  vest  was  vastly  too 
large  for  him,  and  was  buttoned  dear  to  the 
throat ;  nothing  was  visible  about  his  neck 
but  a  green-striped  silk  neckerchief  which 
encircled  it  several  times,  and  was  tied  in  a 
little  hazel-nut  of  a  hard  knot  which  had 
shifted  considierably  to  the  left  side.  The 
Emperor  is  one  of  the  most  spider-legged 
Frenchmen  that  can  be  found  in  this  nation 
of  spider-legged  people;  he  wears  panta- 
loons of  a  broad  plaid  pattern  wrought  in 
stripes  of  green  and  black;  and  when  he 
stands  in  his  fiivorite  attitude,  with  his  feet 
well  apart  and  his  hands  on  his  hips,  his 
legs  curve  backwaK4  showing  no  knee,  and 
he  has  something  o^  tli*  Appearance  of  be- 
ing on  stilts  that  are  warped.  He  drinks  a 
good  deal,  and  although  it  is  an  indelicate 
thing  to  saf  alxMHI  an  Emperor,  his  clothes 
aM.sMdy  and  mottled  with  polished  grease 
spots ;  he  smells  unpleasanUy,  and  his  face 
has  a  swollen  and  beery  aspect  But  he 
has  one  lovable  quality  which  somehow 
seemed  to  me  in  those  days  to  transcend  all 
other  virtues :  he  speaks  Emdish  like  a  na- 
tive. 

The  Emperor^ 

But  no  more  of  the  En^>eror,  for  there  is 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  my  memories  of  him. 
He  borrowed  my  money  and  my  watch  that 
night  and  told  me  to  come  to  the  Tnileries 
in  the  morning  and  get  them.  Which  I  tried 
to  do ;  but  the  old  plan  of  an  obstructing 
soldier  and  a  "  Not  at  home  **  had  been  re- 
sumed conveniently  enough,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  retams  my  property  to 
this  day.  I  have  gradually  come  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  imperial  fraud. 

A  NIGHT  OF  HORROR. 
A  NEW  Western  town,  but  lately  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness,  where  the  houses  are 
few,  mean,  and  ugly;  the  streets  mud  or 
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dost ;  the  trees  destroyed,  and  the  general 
appearance  one  of  poverty  struggKng  with 
heavy  obstacles ;  where  the  wolves  run  the 
mail  in  ahead  of  time,  and  night  is  made 
hideous  by  a  tailor  practising  on  a  flute — 
this  is  a  good  place  to  get  away  from. 

If  speculative  humanity  has  seized  on 
such  a  spot  for  a  country-seat,  the  general 
hideousness  of  the  place  is  aggravated  by  a 
court-house.  The  American  mind,  with  a 
turn  for  court-house  architecture,  is  re- 
markable for  its  informal  sameness.  A 
square  brick  edifice,  two  stories  in  height, 
is  surmounted  by  a  steeple  that  resembles 
a  vinegar  cruet  of  gigantic  proportions.  It 
were  a  curious  study  to  trace  to  its  source 
this  singular  court-house  architectural  in- 
sanity. I  have  a  strange  belief  that  it 
originated  in  New  Jersey.  I  don't  know 
whei-e  this  infatuation  of  mine  came  from, 
but  it  is  strong  in  my  mind  that  the  county 
court-house  was  got  up  by  Jersey  people, 
and  spread  like  the  small -pox  or  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  Af^er  a  time  some  culti- 
vated people,  driven  to  madness,  surrepti- 
tiously burn  the  court-house.  All  these 
ancient  monstrosities  are  burned. 
.  Next  to  this  legal  structure  in  dismal  un- 
sightliness  is  the  "hotel."  This  is  a  frame 
building  on  a  corner,  with  a  sign  and  horse 
trough  in  front  The  sign  resembles  an  old- 
fiishioned  gallows.  Generally  a  tiuge  painted 
board  swings  creakingly  to  tlie  cross-beam. 
On  windy  nights  lodgers  at  these  taverns 
have  been  known  to  get  drunk  or  commit 
suicide  to  escape  the  creaking^  These  signs 
ought  to  be  collected  and  placed  in  the 
rotunda  at  Wailfogton,  catalogued  as  Trum- 
bull, Powell,  and  other  distinguished  histori- 
cal painters,  who  begin  their  career  paint- 
ing signs,  and  leave  in  the  public  mind  the 
painful  regret  that  they  did  not  end  with 
that  useful  employment  A  rude  porch 
sometimes  faces  these  taverns,  where  the 
hostler  (who  is  generally  both  landlord  and 
**  boots  ")  gets  drunk  with  the  postmaster  or 
argues  jjolitics  with  the  lawyer  and  doctor. 
The  whole  place  is  suggestive  of  sour  milk 
and  vermin,  with  a  dead  certainty  of  weak 
coffee,  strong  butter,  hot  heavy  bread,  and 
tough  steaks  fried  in  lard  and  flavored  with 
old  moccasin. 

During  much  of  the  year  the  town  seems 
deserted,  and  "the  solitary  horseman," 
spoken  of  by  the  late  G.  P.  R.  James,  who 
rides  wearily  into  indigestion  and  a  fearful 
night,  and  hastens  away  in  the  morning,  has 
a  feir  inventory  taken  of  all  his  personal 
effects  by  every  n\anf  woman,  and  child  of 


the  village.  He  is  bantered  to  "swap 
horses  "  by  two-thirds  of  the  population  be- 
fore he  can  get  away. 

During  court  week,  however,  this  is 
changed.  All  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
come  to  town  with  their  wives,  daughters, 
and  blooded  horses,  to  purchase,  sell,  culti- 
vate lawsuits,  and  settle  old  quarrels.  Law- 
yers from  the  adjoining  county  towns  meet 
and  p^osedUte  their  mild  pursuits,  while 
suitors  and  jurors  swell  the  crowd.  This 
is  a  lively  time  for  the  retail  dealers  in 
"  stores  "  where  hardware,  dry -goods,  books, 
and  stationery,  with  allspice,  pepper,  salt, 
and  soap,  are  dealt  out  by  officious  clerks 
"in  store  clothes,"  who  chaff  the  girls, 
patronize  the  mothers,  measure  off  calico,  or 
weigh  out  butter. 

Into  such  a  town  as  this,  and  during 
court  week,  I  once  rode  on  horseback  at  the 
end  of  a  weary  day,  passed  in  a  continuous 
mud-hole,  studded  with  stumps  and  orna- 
mented with  logs,  that  a  benighted  country 
called  a  road.  Night  had  already  closed 
in,  and  I  was  guided  to  the  hotel  by  the 
thousand  and  one  boys  of  the  place,  and  the 
noise  issuing  from  the  bar-room,  no  less 
beastly  and  disagreeable.  I  found  the  land- 
lord shut  up  in  a  corner  pen,  dealing  out 
liquid  insanity  to  his  customers.  To  my 
request  for  supper  and  a  bed  he  responded 
that  I  could  eat  my  fill,  but  there  was  not 
a  bed  unengaged  or  not  occupied  in  the 
house.  I  persisted,  until  the  wretch  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  "a  feller*'  in 
number  six  occupying  a  double  bed,  and  I 
could  "roll  in  there"  if  so  minded. 

It  was  dismal,  but  my  only  hope ;  so 
after  the  evening  indigestion  I  climbed  the 
rough  stairs  to  number  six.  I  was  told  by 
the  landlord  to  walk  in  without  knocking, 
and  did  so. 

It  was  a  cheerless  room,  without  carpet 
upon  the  floor,  or  curtains  to '  shut  out  the 
blank  night  of  the  windows  that  seemed  to 
stare  blindly  in  on  one,  and  wink  as  the  can- 
dle flared  in  the  wind.  I  found  my  com- 
panion measuring  off  his  dreams  by  snores, 
and  undressing  "  rolled  in,"  as  the  landlord 
had  suggested.  My  stranger  turned  over 
with  something  between  a  growl  and  a  grunt, 
as  I  crept  to  his  side. 

Tired  as  I  was,  I  could  not  sleep.  The 
bed-tick  felt  as  if  it  were  stuffed  with  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  pillows  were  of  the  sort 
to  slip  up  one's  nose  in  the  night,  and  be 
sneezed  out  some  time  during  the  day.  Be- 
sides this,  my  bedfellow  snored  abomina'iy. 
It  sounded  like  a  giant  trying  to  blow  "  Old 
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Hundred"  through  a  tin  horn,  without 
knowing  exactly  how.  I  bore  this  infliction 
as  long  as  I  could,  and  at  last  gave  my 
friend  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time : 

"I  say." 

"  Hillo — sh — what  is  it  ? "  he  asked,  in  a 
confused  way. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I^alk  in  my 
sleep." 

"  Well,  walk." 

'*  My  Chrisdan  friend,  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  is  a  free  country,  and  if  a  man 
wishes  to  walk  in  his  sleep  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional provision  to  prevent  him.  But  I 
wish  to  remark  that  if  I  do  walk,  you  had 
better  not  interfere  with  me." 

"  Oh !  walk ;  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it" 

"Well,  don't.  When  addressed  or  in- 
terfered with,  I  am  apt  to  get  furious.  I 
nearly  brained  a  poor  man  with  a  dog-iron 
the  other  night" 

"The  devil  you  did  I" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  blowed  !  That's  rather 
disagreeable.  A  fellow  might,  under  an  im- 
pulse, blurt  out  something  to  you." 

"  Better  not" 

"  No,  I  should  think  not" 

A  long  pause  followed  this.  At  last  the 
now  wide-awake  lodger  asked  abruptly  : 

"  Did  you  notice  my  hat  on  the  floor  ?  " 

*•  I  believe  I  did." 

"  If  you  walk,  you  know,  I'd  rather  you 
wouldn't  step  in  it" 

"  I'll  bear  that  in  mind." 

After  another  pause  he  again  asked  : 

*  Did  you  notice  that  door  on  the  left  ?  " 

"  I  saw  a  door  on  my  left" 

"  Well,  if  you  walk,  I'd  advise  you  not  to 
go  out  there.  It  opens  on  a  porch,  only  the 
porch  hasn't  been  built,  and  it's  twenty  feet 
down  into  the  stable-yard." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  shall  walk  out  of  that 
door." 

"  Don't  think  I  would  if  I  walked  much." 

I  supposed  my  inquisitive  fHend  was 
dropping  into  a  sleep,  when  he  again  broke 
out: 

"  I  say,  you  did  really  brain  a  man  with  a 
dog-iron?" 

"  I  tried  pretty  hard." 

Then  came  in  a  silence  that  was  not 
broken.  After  a  little  while  I  heard  my 
bedfellow  creeping  softly  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bed.  I  could  hear  him  feeling 
about  for  his  hat  and  his  clothes.  Then  I 
had  the  satisfaction  that  the  door  had  closed 


softly  on  my  retreating  tormentor.  I  rolled 
over  and  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence. 

The  next  morning'  on  descending  to 
breakfast  I  found  an  old  friend  seated  at  the 
table.  We  had  not  met  for  years.  After  a 
cordial  greeting,  I  said : 

"  Are  you  stopping  here  ?  " 

"I  have  been  trying.  But  I  am  nearly 
dead.  I  slept  on  a  bench  in  the  bar-room 
amid  a  lot  of  drunken  brutes,  who  sang 
Bingo  for  wagers  of  drink  all  night" 

"  Could  you  get  no  bed  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  double  bed  to  myself^  when 
that  stupid  ass  of  a  landlord  sent  up  a  crazy 
fellow,  who  walked  and  struck  out  with  dog- 
irons." 

"  Good  heavens,  GiHespy,  was  that  you?  '* 

"  And.  D ,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 

you  served  me  that  infernal  trick  ?  " 

It  was  a  case  that  called  for  diplomatic  ex- 
planation. 


Alas  I  how  sad  is  the  lesson  of  these 
plaintive  verses  by  Hugh  Howard : 

TIMELY  WARNING. 
Flamb-rbo  in  th«  tender  blue  gloami^, 

The  summer  moon  rose  from  the  sea : 
Soft  waves  on  the  pebbles  were  foaming. 

Soft  wind  from  die  west  fluttered  free. 
The  hour  was  divinely  romantic 

With  evening's  most  exquimte  spell. 
And  ^  away  loomed  the  gigantic 

Multitudinous-windowed  hotel. 

Since  sunset  i*e  two  had  been  strolling, 

Each  pleased  with  the  nearness  of  each ; 
Attuned  to  the  waves'  pearly  rolling 

Was  all  our  smooth  murmurous  speech. 
Faint  echoes  of  waltzes  entrancing 

Came  borne  from  the  ball-room's  hot  glare^ 
But  we  found  it  delight  mora  dan  dandiv 

To  flirt  in  the  frtsh  dewy  air. 

Her  toilet,  neat,  tastefUI,  capricious, 

Had  charms  that  escaped  not  my  not*, 
And  chiefly  one  charm— a  delicious 

Greatf  peach-colored  rose  at  her  throat 
Her  style,  like  her  dress»  lacked  the  stigma 

Of  anything  prudish  or  slow, 
And  her  hair  was  a  golden  enigma 

Of  ringlet  and  bnud  and  rnit/tmi. 

Now  I,  who  am  full  nine-and-twenty, 

Mave  reached  that  void  epoch  in  life 
Which  daams,  spite  of  health,  peace  aaid^  pleatji 

The  crowning  content  of  a  wifie. 
And  somehow  just  then,  waxing  strong^ 

A  voice  in  my  bosom  arose : 
**  Don't  stupidly  beat  any  longer 

Round  Robin  Hood's  bam,  but  propone'*' 

The  fondest  of  language  was  waiting 

At  uttermost  tip  of  my  tongue ; 
A  final  fiureweU  to  debating 

My  nuxid  had  impulsively  fluqu. 
I  glanced  at  her  costume  Parisian, 

Her  bright  eyes,  her  glimmering  head. 
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WbcB,  vagM  as  U»  fok«  of  a  vision, 
It  teemed  that  a  second  voice  said  : 


"  One  moment  oowridrr,  ere  wildly 

You  rush  to  3roiir  doom,  recUaaa  msn. 
Who  purpoae  in  married  joy  wildly 

To  finish  yoor  days*  fiited  span. 
The  girl  at  your  elbofw  it  ctever. 

Fair,  chiniuft  ••  any  one  koowai 
But  the  giri  at  your  elbow  was  never 

Designed  fiv  domastic  repose. 

'*  She  looks  with  serene  expectation 

On  aU  that  your  love  will  confer. 
Which  means,  at  the  least  calculation. 

Unspeakable  comforts  to  her. 
Believe  it,  her  hopes  are  not  humble, 

She  gives  pleasant  fancy  free  play ; 
Already  in  dreams  she  hears  rambla 

The  wheds  of  her  costly  cott^,    * 

"Already  in  dreams,  too,  she  Uaxes 

With  jewels  at  dinner  and  ball. 
Her  wardrobe's  kaleidoecope-phasea 

The  marvel  and  envy  of  alL 
Ah,  soon  she  shall  teach  you  yonr  puxae  maant 

Far  more  than  its  lord  ever  will. 
This  beautiful  human  disbursement^ 

This  flesh-aod-blood  i^illiner's  bill 

**  Be  prudent  while  yet  you  are  able : 

Remember  your  bachelor  room. 
Its  pipe-loaded,  rubbish-piled  table, 

Its  floor  nearly  virgin  to  broom ; 
Remember  your  fine  relaxation. 

Your  infinite  fireedom  and  ease ; 
Remember  your  club's  fascination. 

Your  brandy-and-ice  when  you  {dease. 

^  Think,  then,  of  the  wearisome  burden 
Which  bores  the  respected  grandee 

Who  bears,  without  profit  or  guerdon, 
A  social  Old  Man  of  the  Sea ; 

Bis  life  of  leatrainment  and  strictuoe. 
His  death  to  convivial  blias. 

0  rash  man,  look  here  on  this  picture 
(As  Hamlet  remarks)  and  on  this  1  *' 

The  singular  voice  being  ended, 

My  inpulae  waa  ended  aa  wall. 
And  presently  backward  we  wended 

Our  way  to  the  monstrous  hotel 
But  once  firom  my  charmer  delivered. 

Alone  in  the  moonlight  at  last, 

1  smoked  a  cabaMa  and  shivered 
With  thoug^ta  of  the  peril  just  paat  ( 


THE  BEARER  OF  DESPATCHES. 
Justice  has  never  been  done  to*  the 
bearer  of  despatches.  The  bearer  of  des- 
patcdies  is  a  man  of  great  importance  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  ranks  with. governor  of 
a  State,  judge  of  a  county  court,  or  briga- 
dier-general When  an  American  travels 
in  Europe,  he  starts  out  with  a  sole-leather 
trunk  of  great  weight,  no  end  of  ill-fitting 
clothes,  and  a  document  from  the  State  De- 
partment that  certifies  to  the  world  that,  by 
the  confidence  reposed  ia  him  by  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  he  has  been  se- 
lected as  bearer  of  despatches.  When  I 
first  went  abroad,  we  had  sixteen  bearers 
of  despatches  on  board.  They  were  all  ex- 
ceedingly sea-sick,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
deadly  nausea  studied  the  French  language. 
Your  bearer  of  despatches  always  pui^ 
chases  an  "  Ollendorfi^*'  and  pursues  his 
studies  when  the  vessel  leaves  port  The 
mo(e  a  man  stu<fies  OUendorfl^  the  less  he 
will  know  about  the  French  language. 

For  three  years  I  remained  abroad  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity.  The  late  Judge  Ma- 
son of  Virginia  was  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Cloud,  and  did  nothing  but  a  great 
deal  of  solemnity,  and  I  assisted  him.  ,Of 
course,  being  only  a  Secretary  of  L^^tion,  I 
did  not  try  on  the  s<demnity  much.  When 
the  old  Judge  had  the  misfortune  to  go  down 
in  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  remain  for  nine 
months,  I  became  Chargi  d^Afaire^—^tiZ.t 
is,  I  was  in  charge  of  afiairs — and  I  could 
have  put  all  the  afiairs  up  my  nose  without 
sneezing.  I  tried  the  solemnity  when  I 
became  Chargi,  and  failed  dismally.  It  was 
so  exceedingly  ludicrous  to  put  on  a  court 
suit,  stuffed  out  before  like  a  wet  nurse  and 
out  behind  like  a  butty-tailed  rooster,  with 
a  cocked  hat  that  you  couldn't  keep  on 
your  head,  and  a  dress  sword  that  you 
couldn't  keep  firom  getting  between  your 
legs,  and  march  around  letting  on  that  yoo 
were  Minister. 

I  had  in  this  capacity,  however,  an  op* 
portunity  to  study  the  bearer  of  despatches, 
and  I  made  several  One  of  these  was  an 
old  gentleman  firom  my  native  town,  of  the 
name  of  Mulberry  Perkins.  He  was  a 
tall,  stoop-shouldered,  queer  sort  of  a  cus- 
tomer, who  seemed  to  have  come  into  this 
world  of  ours  through  a  mistake,  and  was 
bothered  all  the  time  to  know  what  to  do 
with  his  legs  and  arms.  Having  acctunu- 
lated  quite  a  fortune,  however,  through 
ateamboating,  he  determined  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  so  turned  up  in  Paris. 

After  exhausting  thatbeautifiil  city,  he  de- 
sired to  visit  Switzerland,  where  he  under- 
stood that  they  crossed  the  mountains  on 
camels,  and  go  up  the  Rhine,  he  said,  to 
Kooie.  To  accomplish  this  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  cou- 
rier, and,  in  accordance  with  his  American 
notion,  he  immediately  advertised  for  one  in 
"Galignani's  Messenger."  The  result  was 
that  during  the  morning  he  had  fi-om  one  to 
two  hundred  fellows  about  bis  door  in  re- 
sponse to  his  demand.    These  he  would  ex« 
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amine  until  wearied  and  disgusted,  and  then 
march  around  to  the  Legation  with  the  whole 
body  at  his  heels,  to  have  the  Secretary  assist 
hinu  I  suggested  various  trials  by  which  to 
settle  on  the  selection  of  a  courier,  such  as 
seeing  who  jumped  the  highest,  the  fellow 
who  could  run  the  Cutest,  the  stronger  one  in 
a  tussle ;  and  having  exhausted  these  and  be- 
come tired  of  the  sport,  I  told  old  Mulberry 
that  he  didn*t  want  a  courier ;  that  what  he 
did  want  was  a  passport  as  a  bearer  of  de- 
spatches ;  that  wealthy  Americans  didn't 
travel  with  couriers  any  more,  they  travelled 
with  despatches ;  that  I  would  accredit  him 
as  such  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  giving 
him  the  title  of  General  Mulberry  Perkins ; 
and  I  instructed  him  to  purchase  a  sword 
and  strap  it  to  his  trunk,  and  in  case  he  got 
into  any  di^culty  to  exhibit  the  passport, 
and  if  that  didn't  relieve  him  to  draw  his 
sword  and  slash  away.  Thus  armed  and 
equipped,  old  Mulberry  left  Paris,  and  I 
heard  no  more  of  him  until  the  fall,  when 
the  late  John  Van  Buren  appeared  in  Paris 
on  one  of  his  eccentric  rambles  upon  the 
C<mtinent  While  sitting  in  the  Legation 
one  day  he  suddenly  broke  out  with  a  ques- 
tion : 

"I  say,  P.,  who  is  General  Mulberry 
Perkins  ?  I  can't  find  any  such  name  as 
that  upon  the  Army  Register." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  recponded ;  "he  is  a 
general  steamboat  agent  A  great  deal 
better  than  any  fellow  you  will  find  in  the 
Army  Register.*' 

"Well,"  said  he,  "he  is  a  queer  old 
customer.  The  first  day  I  saw  him,  we 
were  sitting  in  a  hotel,  when  a  diligence 
drove  up,  and  an  old  fellow  got  out,  and 
coming  around  upon  the  sidewalk,  sang  out 
to  the  guard  on  top  : 
"  *  Donnez  moi— my  carpet-sack.' 
"  Seeing  that  no  attention  whatever  was 
paid  to  him,  he  reiterated  the  demand. 

"*  Donnez  moi — my  carpet-sack.  — - 
you,  don't  you  understand  your  own  lan- 
guage?' 

"  The  oath  brought  a  couple  of  English 
trunks  down  upon  his  head.  The  man 
could  not  understand  the  command  pre- 
cisely, but  he  recognized  the  oath  as  being 
of  English  origm,  and  so  he  threw  down  all 
the  baggage  of  British  subjects  that  he 
had  on  top  the  diligence.  The  old  gentle- 
man hurried  into  the  house,  and,  looking 
over  the  assembly  in  the  room,  suddenly 
selected  my  father  [Martin  Van  Buren,]  and, 
going  up  to  him,  abruptly  said  : 
"  •  Do  you  speak  English' ' 


"*Yes,  sir,'  responded  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  *  Do  you  speak  Frendi  ?' 

"'AKttle.' 

"  *  Well,  come  out  here.  I  want  you  to 
get  down  my  carpet-sack.  I  can't  make 
the  confounded  fellows  understand  me.' 

"  The  old  gentleman  got  up  very  good- 
naturedly,  and  acted  as  interpreter  until 
that  valuable  article  could  be  secured  and 
brought  in.  Returning  to  the  sitting-room, 
he  put  down  his  carpet-sadc  and  said  to  my 
fiither ! 

"  •  Why,  you  speak  very  good  English.' 

"  *  I  ought  to,'  was  the  response,  '  for  I 
was  borif  and  brought  up  in  the  United 
SUtes.' 

"*Why,  you  don't  say  so?  Do  you 
know  what  1  took  you  for  ? ' 

"'No.' 

"  *  Why,  a  Dutchman.' 

"  *  Well,  you  are  not  so  fiir  wrong,'  re- 
sponded my  father,  laughing  good-na- 
turedly. *  In  the  town  where  I  come  firom 
they  always  call  me  a  Dutchman. 

"*Ah!  Well,  where  did  you  come 
from?' 

"  *  Kinderhook,  New  York.' " 

Now,  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  venera- 
ble Perkins  to  know  somebody  in  every 
place  he  happened  to  hear  o^  and  on  this 
occasion  he  said  ponderingly  to  himself: 

"•Kinderhook?  Kinderhook?  Why,  I 
know  somebody  in  Kinderhook.  Why, 
yes,  Martin  Van  Buren  came  from  Kinder- 
hook.    Do  you  know  Martin  Van  Buren  ? ' 

" « Well,  I  don't  know,'  was  the  re- 
sponse :  '  I  sometimes  thought  that  I  didn't 
Imow  him.' 

" '  Well,  how  was  he  when  you  saw  him 
last?" 

"  *  He  looked  pretty  well  when  he  shaved 
this  morning.' 

"  An  expression  of  puzzled  astonishment 
broke  out  about  the  eyes  of  the  troubled 
carpet-bag  owner,  and  gradually  spread  over 
his  intellectual  countenance.  Turning  at 
last,  with  a  &ce  beaming  with  delight,  he 
«aid: 

"  *  Why,  you  that  little  cuss,  Martin  Van 
Buren  ?  1  am  Mulberry  Perkins,  and  I  am 
devilish  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.' " 


OUR  ST.  DOMINGO  LETTER. 
Correspondents  of  the  Club  Room 
have  been  engaged  at  all  the  principal  capi- 
tals of  the  world.  There  is  room,  however, 
this  month,  for  only  our  enterprising  St. 
Domingo  representative : 
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Samana,  April  I,  1871. 

Dear  Galaxy  Cbib-Room  : 

However  the  pretended  withdrawal  of 
Brother  Twain  to  private  life  may  have  af 
fectedyour  American  readers,  it  has  not  de- 
ceived for  a  single  moment  yoor  Caribbean 
subscribers.  We  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  manifest  destiny  indicates  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  great  humorist  in  Dominica. 
Our  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  mode 
of  £urming ;  a  splendid  field  is  here  opened 
to  him  for  the  production  of  glittering  sub- 
stantives, polished  off  by  scintillating  adjec- 
tives ;  tropical  crops  of  "  obtrusive  imbecili- 
ties," "enthusiastic  frauds,"  "ghastly  witti- 
dsms"  may  be  gathered  from  our  trees 
and  vines  by  simply  shaking  them.  He  has 
not  yet  arrived,  but  imagination  pictures  him 
urging  his  Egyptian  Pegasus  over  our  moun- 
tain bridle-paths,  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
worthy  Commissioners  by  whom  we  have 
^  Ben  Wade— and  not  found  wanting;  We 
can  see  him  already  investigating  with  sa« 
tiric  solemnity  the  flag-raising  phenomenon 
of  the  interior,  interviewing  our  enthusiastic 
annexationists,  and  joining  in  our  sports  and 
customs.  We  feel  the  need  of  some  one 
who  understands  agriculture  to  develop  the 
resources  of  our  country ;  some  one  who 
has  studied  it  like  Twain  or  Greeley.  I  need 
not  say  how  we  will  welcome  the  man  whose 
innocent  veneration  for  Christopher  Colum- 
bo  and  whose  pathetic  reflections  at  the 
tomb  of  Adam  fit  him  to  sympathize  with 
the  genius  of  our  institutioiit.  I  hereby 
volunteer  to  act  as  chaperon  for  Mark  when 
he  arrives  among  us,  and  I  intend  to  im- 
prove on  his  former  Fergusons.  The  first 
thing  he  may  see  h^e  will  be,  perhaps, 
some  native  on  a  placid  bust,  speaking  only 
of  annexing  your  United  States  to  this  glo- 
rious repubUc  Our  manners  and  customs 
will  next  claim  his  attention.  Oui  national 
game  is  the  classic  cock-fight ;  it  is  fostered 
by  the  present  Government  Our  Minister 
of  the  Interior  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
chicken  manager  in  the  country,  but  as  a 
weigher  and  sharpener  he  is,  perhaps,  infe* 
rior  to  the  Governor.  These  athletic  game* 
serve  to  keep  up  the  military  ardor  of  our 
fierce  but  patriotic  soldiers.    Our  armament 


has  been  selected  with  two  objects  in  view : 
to  awe  the  enemy  and  to  keep  our  ranks 
open  for  promotions.  There  is  always  an 
absorbing  uncertainty  as  to  which  end  of  a 
musket  may  prove  most  fatal.  This  tries 
the  endurance  of  our  troops,  and  prevents 
camp  life  fi^m  getting  too  monotonous. 
The  enemy  carry  more  impartially  destruc- 
tive weapons  than  ourselves.  Our  tactics 
are  to  surprise  them  and  then  leave  them  to 
their  fete.  Every  time  they  rush  to  arms 
their  ranks  are  decimated. 

I  shalL  keep  darJk  on  the  voudac  while 
Twain  is  here ;  he  doesn't  seem  to  believe 
in  much  of  anything,  and  he  might  be  icon- 
oclastic even  on  religion. 

Petroleum  abounds  here,  mostly  in  the 
solid  form ;  the  only  difficulty  is  in  freezing 
it  down  to  the  liquid  sUte.  The  following 
is  an  analysis  of  some  from  my  plantation, 
made  by  Seftor  Dr.  Jos^  Sangfrauda :    . 

9  Ma  Os. 

X  A.  P.,A1. 

iChoL 

6  EJctracHve. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  chemistry  my- 
self, but  that  2  Mn.  O2.  evidently  stands  for 
peroxide  of  missionary,  and  this  view  i^ 
corroborated  by  Sangfrauda,  who  writes 
that  it  was  probably  deposited  along  with 
the  Choi,  during  the  carboniferous  era. 
There  were  probably  missionaries  here  then, 
and  doubtless  they  were  planted  pretty 
freely.  I  wish  Sangfrauda  had  said  what 
Choi  was.  Cholcsterine  is  a  constituent  of 
oils,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  iAis  means 
cholera.  You  perceive  that  i  A.  P.,  Al. 
(assassinated  presidents  and  alcohol)  are 
united  in  equal  proportions ;  this  proves 
that  our  people  were  up  in  the  embalming 
art  in  those  times.  The  great  preponder- 
ance of  extractive  matter  indicates  the  difii- 
culty  of  extracting  any  oil  from  the  earth, 
but  Yankee  enterprise  can  overcome  that 

I  will  close  with  a  market  report : 

R^tiles  are  quoted  as  lively. 

Ceiitipedet  rather  offidoot  if  mytfaing. 

Hasheesh  steady. 

DeinesticB  active. 

The  last  refers  to  the  domestic  habits  of 
our  Insecta,  which  are  always  as  quoted. 

Yours,  F£RGU80N. 


T:*^  Editor  of  The  Galaxy  thankfully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  many 
contributions  intended  for  this  department.  Some  of  these  necessarily  lie  over 
until  another  number.  The  Editor  renews  his  request  for  contributions^  and 
asks  that  they  be  forwarded  addressed  to  the  Editor  oflVA  Galaxy  {Box  3201, 
New  York\  and  marked  "  For  Galaxy  Club  RoomJ^ 
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—  Mr.  Lowell's  "Good  Word  for  Win- 
ter,**  in  his  last  prose  volume,  is  a  word  so 
very  good  that  it  for  one  moment  causes 
some  of  his  readers  to  forget  that  he  who 
says  it  b  June's  own  laureate.  Or,  if  it  do 
not  accomplish  that  piece  of  enchantment, 
it  at  least  will  induce  those  who  remember 
how  derisively  he  has  sung  of  the  month 
that  ushers  in  his  June,  to  prefer  upon  the 
whole — until  the  reading  is  finished — De- 
cember to  May.  But,  looking  away  from 
the  book,  and  out  upon  the  springtime,  we 
fancy  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  have  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  winter 
is  gone.  Snow  can  be  sung,  and  the  sub- 
ject will  glow  under  the  poet's  touch ;  but 
in  watching  the  sun  rise  over  a  snow-covered 
landscape,  it  generally  lights  up  a  very 
dreary  scenery.  This  lack  of  animation,  of 
life,  is  too  striking ;  and  it  is  only  in  broken 
country  that  snow  can  be  called  picturesque, 
and  only  on  the  branches  of  the  evergreen 
or  kindred  foliage  that  it  can  be  called  beau- 
tiful. As  you  drive  through  the  country  in 
your  sleigh,  save  for  some  barking  dog  there 
is  the  same  lack  of  life.  Contrast  a  winter 
spent  in  a  flat  village  of  the  North  with  one 
passed  in  a  Southern  city.  Dirty  though  it 
be,  there  is  a  sense  of  animation  and 
warmth ;  and  even  though  the  air  be  cold,  it 
b  not  a  chilling  cold.  In  a  mountainous 
country— in  the  region  traversed  by  the  Al- 
leghany range  or  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
snow  becomes  a  different  matter.  Still  the  ' 
winter  scene  is  not,  we  maintain,  at  its  best 
when  it  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  utter 
bleakness  and  desolation,  with  lack  of  ani- 
mal life  and  vegetable  life,  and  nothing  to 
brighten  its  contrast  Few  people  can  for- 
get the  impression  first  made  upon  them  by 
genuine  snow-clad  mountains,  wherever  in 
the  world  they  may  have  chanced  to  find 
them.  Among  many  scenes,  at  home  and 
in  other  lands,  illustrating  what  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  one  which  the  traveller  en- 
counters on  the  Cornice  road  from  Mentone 
to  Genoa:  the  blue  Mediterranean  at  bis 
feet,  with  its  beautifiil  white  breakers ;  the 
country  he  traverses  most  picturesque,  with 
quaint  villages  imbedded  in  lovely  valleys, 
and  the  great  white  mountains  at  a  distance. 
It  is  a  sublime  as  well  as  beautifril  specta- 


cle, but  it  is  winter  with  summer— the  great 
hills  white  with  winter,  the  sea  seeming  to 
bask  in  summer ;  and  the  landscape  in  the 
foreground  is  animated  with  fishermen  ply- 
ing their  art,  with  green  trees  and  flowers 
and  birds  and  the  buzzing  insects,  all  this 
life  not  buried  under  a  foot  of  snow.  A 
storm,  a  snow-storm,  one  can  thoroughly 
enjoy,  but  only  while  it  is  a  storm,  for  then 
only  the  snow  is  animated — ^the  snow  fight- 
ing with  the  wind.  When  thtesame  snow 
lies  at  rest  on  the  ground,  it  has  lost  its 
charm.  It  sparkles  under  the  sun — ^but  does 
it  not  blind  you  ?  The  sun  glittering  in  the 
dewdrops  of  summer  is  more  beautiful.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  eulogists  of  win-  * 
ter  always  think  very  quickly,  among  its 
charms,  of  the  household  fire.  Why  so  ? 
Because  it  is  like  a  living  thing  by  contrast 
with  the  dead  of  winter  without ;  it  blazes, 
it  crackles,  it  is  cheerful,  and  provokes  pan- 
egyrics to  the  prospect  outside.  But  whither 
is  this  partisanship  leading  us  ?  We  take 
warning  in  time,  and  return  to  the  "  Good 
Word  for  Winter"  and  to  the  charming 
"  Snow-Bound." 

—  The  writer  of  a  graceful  paper  in  the 
March  Galaxy  speaks  of  being  amused  to 
find  how  little  the  English  people  know  of 
the  United  States.  <'The  English  ladies 
would  ask  me  if  we  'ever  had  ice  cream  in 
New  York,*  and  if  we  *  had  firequent  fires 
because  the  city  was  wood.' "  That  fravel- 
ler's  experience,  we  fkncy,  is  a  very  common 
one.  Every  American  tourist  has  his  own 
amusing  stories  about  English  people,  and 
about  the  very  absurd  ideas  which  some  of 
them  entertain  of  this  country.  To  begh\ 
with,  they  cannot  realize  that  their  pocket- 
handkerdiief  of  an  island  is  smaller  than 
America.  Next,  we  are  supposed  to  live 
pell-mell  with  the  Indians.  A  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  once  seriously 
asked  the  Nebulous  Person  if  he  "knew 
Indian."  Of  course  the  answer  returned 
was,  "  Which  Indian  dialect  do  you  mean  ?  " 
— z,  reply  which,  with  his  rejoinder,  at  once 
made  it  easy  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  fun 
for  the  other  Americans  of  the  party.  And 
jret,  to  do  the  clergyman  justice,  he  rather 
enjoyed  being  laughed  at  on  such  a  subject, 
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like  a  beauty  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
rallied  on  ignorance  of  what  the  daily  news- 
papers  are  discussing.  At  Lodore,  that 
wonderful  waterfall  which  is  so  boisterous  in 
verse  and  so  waterless  at  most  times  in  real- 
ity, we  met  a  lady  who  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  ladies  of  our  party.  She 
greatly  admired  this  little  JiM  cTeau^  but 
upon  finding  out  that  we  were  Americans, 
she  became  interested  also  in  Niagara,  and 
casually  remarked  that  she  had  a  friend  in 
America  whom  we  had  probably  met  When 
asked  where  this  friend  lived,  she  said,  '*  In 
California!**  We  New  Yorkers  are  sup- 
posed in  England  to  have  a  daily  inter- 
change of  civilities  with  San  Franciscans. 
One  of  our  party  engaged  an  English  gov- 
erness to  come  and  live  in  New  York.  She 
said  that  she  hoped  it  was  not  very  far  from 
Kansas,  as  she  had  an  old  friend  residing  in 
the  latter  State,  whom  she  now  hoped  to  see 
frequently.  We  probably  shall  have  to  pass 
our  personal  word  to  American  readers,  as 
we  freely  do,  that  we  once  heard  an  Eng- 
lish person  in  conversation  rather  affectedly 
say  that  "she  would  so  like  to  spend  a  win- 
ter in  New  York — it  must  be  so  delightful 
to  be  drawn  in  sledges  by  reindeers.*'  An- 
other lady,  whom  we  informed  that  our 
houses  were  chiefly  heated  by  furnaces  in- 
stead of  by  open  fires  as  in  England,  thought 
that  to  be  "most  extraordinary,**  and  did 
not  see  how  we  failed  to  get  burnt  up ;  and 
the  same  well-informed  person  was  very 
much  astonished  to  hear  one  of  our  party 
play  well  on  the  piano,  and  asked  if  the  pi- 
ano were  much  taught  in  America.  But 
here  we  must  pause  in  our  reminiscences, 
not  because  they  do  not  come  thickly  upon 
OS,  but  because  these  examples  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  subject 

—  Every  now  and  then  appears  a  new 
original  native  American  play,  which  is  often 
a  pecuniary,  alwa3rs  a  literary  ^ilure  ;  and 
on  such  occasions  the  question  is  repeat- 
ed ad  nauseam :  Why  can*t  we  have  genu- 
ine comedy  representing  real  American  so- 
ciety ?  The  query  should  rather  be  :  How 
can  we  ?  All  the  traditions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stage  are  opposed  to  real  life.  Our 
dramatic  masterpieces  represent  by-gone 
ages  and  foreign  countries.  Our  modem 
plays  are  generally  translated  from  the 
French,  and  badly  translated  too— no  skfl- 
fal  adaptation,  but  all  the  duels  and  other  in- 
congruities preserved.  The  realistic  reac- 
tion in  England  has  been  most  inconsistent 


and  barbarous,  a  mere  realism  of  objects^ 
which  Mr.  Vincent  Crummles*s  pump  and 
washing  tubs  hardly  caricature — ^real  cabs, 
real  horses,  real  water,  sham  railroad  trains 
made  to  look  as  much  like  real  ones  as  pos-^ 
sible,  and,  side  by  side  with  these,  such  ab- 
surdities as  jockeys  going  about  their  ordi- 
nary stable  duties  in  full  racing  costume, 
and  University  crews  roaming  aruund  among 
London  taverns  in  their  bokting-dresses — 
much  as  if  a  lady  should  come  to  breakfast  in 
a  fancy  ball-dress,  or  go  to  a  ball  in  her  morn- 
ing wrapper.  The  plays  that  purport  to  repre- 
sent our  own  fashionable  society  are  strangely 
wide  of  the  mark,  showing  a  great  confu- 
sion of  sets  and  customs,  and  retaining  much 
of  the  antiquated  and  traditional  **  business." 
And  yet  we  doubt  not  only  the  possibility 
but  the  desirability  of  a  more  accurate  stage 
representation  of  American  social  life.  The 
delineation  of  French  society  by  the  French 
theatre  has  demoralized  and  damaged  the 
French  people  in  a  twofold  manner.  First, 
it  threw  a  charm  and  halo  about  concubin- 
age and  adultery,  encouraging  intrigue  and 
discouraging  marriage.  Secondly,  it  con- 
firmed the  supremacy  of  the  army,  and  made 
quiet  civilians  look  to  being  bullied  by  soldiers 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  equally  powerless  to  meet 
the  foreign  invader.  The  adulterer  and  the 
military  bully,  if  depicted  with  an  absolutely 
realistic  truthfulness,  would  have  been  too 
repulsive;  therefore  theywer^  idealized  just 
enough  to  make  them  attractive.  Now  <mr 
most  salient  vice  is  public  dishonesty,  with  a 
menacing  tendency  to  private  dishonesty 
also.  The  rogue  must  therefore  figure  large- 
ly in  dramas  of  American  life,  and  he  also 
would  have  to  be  idealized  a  little  in  order 
to  prevent  his  becoming  an  object  of  dis- 
gust. He  would  have  to  be  made  amusing 
or  interesting;  it  would  be  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  his  ability  or  good  humor, 
or  some  other  prepossessing  characteristic 
It  is  better  not  to  expect  real  modem  life 
from  the  stage  at  all  than  to  purchase  it  by 
such  a  risk. 

—  We  consider  Dr.  Dlo  Lewis  one  of  our 
very  first  American  humorists,  and  in  no  re- 
spect the  less  so  because  his  humor  is  un- 
conscious. Some  years  ago  he  excogitated 
an  article  on  "  Sun  Baths  **  worthy  of  Mark 
Twain  at  his  best,  and  every  word  of  it  writ- 
ten in  sober  seriousness — emphatically  so- 
ber, for  the  Doctor  is  an  aquarian.  Recently 
he  tells  us  of  a  lady  standing  at  the  head  ot 
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intellectual  society  (in  Boston  apparently) 
and  noted  for  her  fine  taste,  who  invited  him 
and  some  more  ssthetic  friends  to  a  dinner 
whereof  the  first  course  was  lemonade  and 
the  second  a  melon  I  Imagine  a  company 
of  sane  people  in  a  civilized  country  sitting 
down  deliberately  and  with  malice  prepense 
to  a  dinner  which  begins  with  lemonade  and 
proceeds  with  a  melon  1  To  bt  sure,  the 
French,  who  treat  melon  as  a  vegetable, 
sometimes  eat  it  with  pepper  and  salt  after 
soup  and  a  glass  of  good  wine.  But  melon 
by  itself  as  2ipiice  de  resistance!  We  know 
but  one  parallel  to  this  Diolewisian  dinner. 
It  was  a  breakfast  performed  by  a  fiashion- 
able  horse-dealer,  a  maker  and  seller  of 
"fast  crabs,"  whom  we  knew  in  our  youth. 
"  Cotty,"  said  we  one  morning  (we  were  su^ 
ficiently  ^miliar  with  the  great  man  to  ad- 
dress him  by  his  dirainudve),  "you  don't 
look  well  to-day;  what's  the  matter?" 
The  jockey  acknowledged  that  his  breakfast 
might  have  disagreed  with  him.  We  nat- 
urally inquired  of  what  that  breakfast  had 
consisted.  Nim  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a 
pitcher  of  lemonade.  This  was  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  and  **  Cotty  "  still  lives ;  so 
there  is  some  chance  for  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  the 
intellectual  lady,  and  her  other  aesthetic 
guests. 

—  While  the  present  generation  of  men 
were  still  lads,  ^re  sprung  up  an  evil 
feshion  (we  fear  Gaylord  Clark  must  be 
considered  responsible  for  it)  of  filling  the 
comers  of  newspapers  and  the  fag-ends  of 
magazine  Editors*  Tables  with  would-be 
smart  sayings  of  infuits ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  see  that  the  practice  has  not  yet  died 
out  I^  instead  of  cherishing  the  random 
nonsense  or  trifling  impertinence  of  chil- 
dren, parents  and  teachers  would  carefully 
observe  the  sounds  which  they  utter,  not 
only  when  beginning  to  talk,  but  all  through 
the  imperfect  stage  of  articulation,  we 
should  probably  pick  up  some  curious  and 
valuable  phonetic  and  philological  hints. 
Most  children  are  at  first  unable  to  sound 
an  initial  S  ;  they  substitute  H  for  it ;  and 
many  are  obliged  to  use  the  same  aspirate 
for  initial  F.  Compare  with  this  the  change 
of  such  Gieek  words  as  halt,  hyle  into  the 
Latin  sal,  silva  (afterwards  sylva),  and  the 
reverse  change  of  the  Latin  initial  F  into 
the  Spanish  H  {facioy  hacer),  which,  though 
now  silent,  was  evidently  once  sounded.  It 
seems  as  if  there  was  a  tendency  to  get 
rid  of  the  H  sound  as  civilization  advances. 


The  Latin-descended  nations  have  dropped 
it,  although  the  Latin  H  was  certainly  not 
silent  This  we  know  firom  an  epigram  of 
Catullus,  who  ridicules  a  Roman  cockney 
for  pronouncing  it  in  the  wrong  place.  R, 
whether  initial,  medial,  or  final,  isVmother 
stumbling-block  to  most  children ;  and  they 
usually  substitute  L  for  it,  precisely  as  the 
Chinese  and  some  other  semi-dvilized  na- 
tions da  Occasionally  they  try  to  ex- 
press it  by  a  different  letter,  or  combination 
of  letters.  We  know  a  two-year-old  who 
says  hddl  for  hair,  edl  for  ear,  etc.  This  is 
a  clear  case  of  phonetic  contrivance.  The 
child  is  unable  to  utter  the  final  R,  yet  is 
somehow  conscious  that  L  is  not  hard 
enough  for  the  sound  required  ;  so,  in  the 
attempt  to  strengthen  or  roughen  the  L,  he 
inserts  D.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  noted 
the  prevalence  of  reduplication  in  savage 
languages  as  a  proof  of  the  analogous  men- 
tal state  of  savages  and  children,  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  sylla- 
bic repetition.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
proceed  from  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  as- 
sertion. On  this  principle  the  reduplicated 
perfect  tense  in  ancient  Greek  (a  language 
which,  with  all  its  merits,  retains  some  very 
positive  traces  of  barbarism)  is  usually  ex- 
plained. Perhaps,  however,  reduplication 
may  be  owing  to  the  effort  which  the  child 
or  savage  is  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  ar- 
ticulate the  sound,  which  effort  carries  him 
beyond  it,  so  to  speak,  like  a  man  trying  to 
vault  upon  a  horse  or  a  fence  and  carrying 
himself  clean  over  to  the  other  side  by  the 
force  of  his  spring. 

—  There  was  some  talk  last  winter  about 
the  feasibility  of  naturalizing  the  carnival 
as  an  American  institution.  In  view  of  this 
question  a  further  extract  fi'om  our  Spanish 
correspondence  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
The  Spaniards,  it  will  be  remembered,  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  somewhat  graver 
people  than  the  French  and  Italians.  **  The 
swells  of  the  place  drive  round  and  round 
the  big  square  ;  some  of  the  younger  men 
ride.  There  were  a  great  many  masks,  and 
the  disguises  are  usually  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque kind.  Not  a  few  went  about  in  reg- 
ular shifts,  with  wide  check  trousers  peep- 
ing out  beneath.  One  favorite  costume  for 
men  is  a  complete  female  dress,  and  their 
sHm  Spanish  figures  and  graceful  walk 
sometimes  make  it  hard  to  distinguish  the 
sexes.  I  saw  the  famous  bull-fighter  Gor- 
dito  in  a  picturesque  Andalusian  costume. 
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....    About  4  P.  M.  the  scene  becomes 
very  animated ;  crowds  of  carriages  circu- 
late ;  the  maskers  run  about,  screaming  to 
one  another  and  chaffing  the  ladies  in-  a  pe- 
culiar falsetto  ;  they  think  nothing  of  jump- 
ing up  behind  a  horseman  or  standing  for 
an   hour  on  the  steps  of  a  carriage.    A 
splendid    band    plays    those    exhilarating 
Spanish  dances  with  which  you  are  familiar 
under  the  names  oi  bolero^  jota^  Cubana^  etc. 
After  dinner  the  plaza  is  given  up  to  the 
common  rabble,  who  dance  about  like  mad- 
men to  the  sound  of  Offenbach  quadrilles. 
All  night  long  the  streets  are  crowded  with 
strolling  bands  of  maskers,  and  you  hear 
the  twanging  guitar  and  the  wild  Gypsy 
malaguena  till  you  wish  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Seville  in  a  very  distant  and  disa- 
greeable locality.    The  most  amusing  fea- 
ture is  to  see  a  dozen  maniacs  grotesquely 
attired  go  through  a  sort  of  can-can^  inde- 
jcent  in  the  extreme,  yet  not  without  a  cer- 
tain agile  grace.    These  fellows  reap  a  rich 
liarvest  of  coppers.    Few  cities  in  Europe 
tan  boast  as  handsome  a  female  population 
as  Seville,  and  they  like  to  be  stared  at,  and 
are  as  pleased  as  Punch  if  you  say,  O  que 
bonita  !    Que  ajos  tiene  I    But  the  belle  of 
the  parade  this  year  was  a  highly-painted, 
red-headed  Englishwoman,  who  rode  like  a 
Centaur  to  display  the  slimmest  and  shape- 
liest of  figures.    Many  declared  that  it  was 
a  boy  in  woman's  clothes ;  and  really,after 

the and scandal,  we  may  expect 

anything.  I  can't  think  how  people  are 
able  to  dance,  yell,  and  get  drunk  for  three 
long  days  and  nights,  as  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Seville  seem  to  do  at  carnival  time. 
Only  the  descendants  of  the  Latin  race  can 
condescend  to  such  tomfooleries.  Imagine 
a  carnival  in  London  !  "* 

—  The  subject  of  marriage  in  our  "  best 
society,"  after  having  occupied  the  English 
press  at  certain  off  seasons  for  several  years, 
has  lately  been  taken  up  by  our  own  dailies, 
who,  however,  chiefly  view  it  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  many  side  questions  which  it  in- 
volves. Some  correspondents  urge  wealthy 
Others  to  adopt  the  European  practice  of 
giving  a  marriage  portion  with  their  daugh- 
ters. Other  correspondents  denounce  this 
suggestion  as  an  audacious  and  mercenary 
demand.  The  old  American  way  of  con- 
tracting matrimony  was,  in  reference  to  its 
pecuniary  arrangements,  like  many  other  old 
American  ways,  generous  and  confiding, 
free  and  easy,  with  a  good  deal  of  trust-to- 
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luck  and  devil-may-care  about  it    An  old 
friend  of  ours  has  been  twice  married,  the 
first  time  into  a  wealthy  Knickerbocker  fisim- 
ily,  the  second  into  a  literary  stock,  richer 
in  virtue  and  talent  than  in  money.    At  the 
time  of  his  first  marriage  he  had  himself 
"expectations,"  which  were  partly  fulfilled 
before  his  second.    On  both  occasions  he 
suggested  to  his  connections  that  were  to  be 
the  propriety  of  some  settlements ;  on  both 
he  was  answered  that  no  necessity  existed 
for  anything  of  the  sort ;  and,  in  fact,  not  a 
line  of  writing  passed  among  any  of  the 
parties  concerned.    Some  years  after  his  first 
marriage  his  father-in-law  died,  and  when 
the  estate  was  divided,  he  caused  to  be  made 
a  settlement  of  his  wife's  fortune  on  her  and 
her  issue — on  this  occasion  also  entirely 
propria  fnoiu^  and  without  any  hint  from  his 
brothers-in-law.    All  which  is  very  nice  to 
do,  and  refreshing  to  hear  of,  when  every- 
thing is  square  and  serene,  and  there  is  always 
plenty  of  money  somewhere.    Nevertheless 
the  system  seems  to  us  wrong  and  danger- 
ous; and  nothing  shows  its  danger  in  a 
stronger  light  than  some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  in  its  defence.     "  A  father,"  says 
one  of  the  anti-dowerites,  *'  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  take  capital  out  of  his  business 
and  cripple  his  enterprise  in  order  to  give 
portions  to  his  daughters. '  *    Cripple  his  en- 
terprise I  there  lies  the  secret  of  much  mis- 
ery in  a  nutshell    American  business  is  a 
lottery,  with  many  prizes  if  you  will,  but  a 
great  many  blanks  also.    Perhaps  paterfa" 
milias  ends  by  drawing  a  blank  and  is  not 
crippled,  but  ruined  outright ;  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  elegantly  and  luxuriously  educa- 
ted daughters  ?  To  be  plunged  at  the  opening 
of  life  fi'om  wealth  into  poverty  is  hard  enough 
on  a  man,  and,  whatever  moralists  of  a  cer- 
tain school  may  say,  just  as  likely  to  send  him 
headlong  to  the  bad  as  to  improve  him ;  for 
a  woman  it  is  altogether  frightful  and  crush- 
ing.  The  £pither  who  deliberately  exposes  his 
children  to  such  danger  is  a  great  sinner.  He 
should  rather  set  apart  whatever  he  can  spare 
firom  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  if  it  be  only 
a  few  thousands  for  each  daughter,  and  then 
bring  up  his  daughters  on  that  scaie^  so  that 
their  needs  and  wants  will  not  disappoint  and 
perplex  themselves  and  their  husbands.  This 
ofl-forgotten  and  very-worthy-to-be-remem- 
bered fact,  that  business  is  a  lottery^  supplies 
a  conclusive  refutation  of  many  positions 
that  have  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.    One  young  man  maintains  that 
with  a  salary  of  $700  he  is  pectmiarily  the 
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equal  of  a  woman  with  a  capital  of  $io»ooo. 
The  arguments  about  the  income  tax  ought  to 
have  taught  him  better.     And  one  old  man 
declares  that  he  does  not  want  a  fine  gentle- 
man (even  if  likely  to  be  rich)  for  his  son-in- 
law,  but  a  steady  young  man  of  business ;  it 
is  madame^s  afiair  to  polish  up  her  husband, 
and  look  to  his  manners  if  they  want  mend- 
ing.    But  oh,  Mr.  Buckskin,  suppose  your 
business  sons-in-law  come  to  grief  and  are 
left  without  manners  or  money.     Our  twice- 
married  friend  could  give  you  a  wrinkle  on 
that  score.    Two  of  his  sisters-in-law  mar- 
ried young  men  of  business — ^young  men 
who  were  nothing  else  than  business  men — 
the  same  want  of  precaution  that  had  char- 
acterized his  own  marriage  being  of  course 
the  order  of  the  day.     In    less  than  ten 
years  both  these  men  of  business  were  blown 
sky-high  ;  their  wives*   capitals  went  with 
theirs,  and  the  poor  ladies,  who  by  this  time 
had  three  or  four  children  apiece,  were  left 
in  a  state  scarcely  removed  from  utter  desti- 
tution.    But    suppose    that    the   Buckskin 
son-in-law,  who  is  no  fine  gentleman,  escapes 
this  fate,  and  becomes  rich,  yea,  very  rich, 
what  then  ?    In  all  probability  something 
like  this  ;  his  more  refined  wife  at  first  val- 
ues him  only  for  his  money,  and  finally  comes 
to  regard  him  as  a  mere  incumbrance  upon 
it^n  short,  despises  him ;  and  his  children 
grow  up  to  despise  him  too.     That  is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  Buckskin  family  in 
the    second    and    third    generation.     For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  admit  that  there  may 
possibly  be  something  in  learning  and  accom- 
plbhments,  and  even  in  manners  ;  something 
in  qualities  which  represents  years,  perhaps 
generations  of  application  and  culture ;  and 
that  everything  is  not  summed  up  in  the  ac- 
cidents x>f  a  day,  in  the  jewels  and  houses 


and  horses  which  any  successful  ring-robbei 
or  pill-peddler  can  command.  And  the  im- 
ponderable, unmarketable  abstractions  last; 
they  are  indeed  a  possession  forever.  But 
when  riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away,  what  a  helpless  mass  of  rubbish 
do  they  leave  in  the  nest  that  has  only  been 
feathered  by  wealth ! 

—  Two  other  questions  have  come  up 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  this  one  of 
dowry.  First,  as  to  the  comparative  educa- 
tion and  mental  furniture  of  the  sexes  in  the 
fashionable  world.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
assumed  that  the  women  are  better  off  in 
this  respect  than  the  men.  Our  own  con- 
clusion (made  deliberately  and  drawn  from 
tolerably  wide  experience)  is  that  X\\t  ave- 
rage society  woman  is  better  educated  than 
the  average  society  man  ;  but  when  you  find 
a  really  educated  man,  he  knows  more  than 
ten  women.  Secondly,  whether  a  woman 
ought  ever  to  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
left  at  her  own  disposal.  Many  men  who 
ought  to  know — ^unily  lawyers  and  trustees, 
etc — ^affirm  that  it  is  always  an  error  to 
make  an  heiress  ;  she  is  immediately  set  up 
as  a  mark  for  fortune-hunters,  and  her 
chance  of  a  happy  marriage  is  ruined.  We 
certainly  have  known  cases  where  wealth 
has  injured,  and  others  where  poverty  has 
promoted,  a  woman^s  matrimonial  pros- 
pects. But  we  have  also  known  orphanage 
to  assist  a  woman  in  getting  a  good  hus- 
band ;  yet  no  one  would  maintain  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  lose  one's  parents.  Of 
course  a  prudent  father  would  always  tie  up 
the  capital  and  settle  it  on  the  grandchil- 
dren, or,  in  default  of  such,  on  other  re- 
maindermen on  his  own  side  of  the  family* 
leaving  only  the  income  free. 
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LADY    JUDITH: 

A    TALE    OF   TWO    CONTINENTS. 
By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  ••My  Enemy's  Daoghter,"  etc 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ANOBLO*S  NEW  LIFE  INTRODUCES  A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

ON  the  shore  of  a  vast  and  land-locked  harbor,  with  islands  of  which  some 
^c  rugged,  bold,  and  rocky,  stands  one  of  the  young  giant  cities  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  city  whose  houses  seem  indeed  to  have  been  literally  built  on  sand  ; 
a  city  climbing  up  the  sides  of  sand-hills,  overlooked  and  girt  and  crowned  by 
sand-hills ;  a  city  the  color  of  dust  and  ashes ;  a  summerleis,  winterless  city, 
where  men  and  even  women  have  no  seasons  of  change  in  the  substance  of  gar- 
ments ;  where  you  may  wear  furs  if  you  like  them  in  July  or  in  December. 
Nature  has  given  a  monotony  of  climate  to  the  region,  and  the  young  city  has 
added  its  dusty  monotony  of  color.  Three  days  out  of  four  a  dull  mist  hangs 
over  the  city  and  over  so  much  of  the  bay  as  seems  to  come  within  its  shadow. 
Half  an  hour  of  steam  or  sail  will  bring  you  indeed  to  shores  and  valle3rs  and  vil- 
lages which  seem  to  be  steeped  in  an  unfading  simlight,  and  to  glow' in  all  the 
gorgeousness  of  unwithering  flowers.  Only  a  few  miles  to  drive,  and  you  reach 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  delightful  stretches  of  soft,  sandy  beach  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  with  a  sunny  silvery  ocean  rolling  in,  gentle  in  the  very 
majesty  of  its  strength  ;  and  you  see  close  to  the  shore  the  huge  rocks  rising 
from  the  waters,  whereon  a  countless  army  of  restless,  romping  seals  is  perpet* 
ually  clambering  and  barking. 

But  if  this  city  be  monotonous  in  its  color,  and  seem  as  though  it  were  built 
in  sport  by  some  Brobdingnagian  Boffin  along  the  sides  of  some  of  his  vastest 
and  aridest  mounds  of  dust,  it  is  anything  but  monotonous  in  the  life  that  foams 
along  its  streets.  One  or  two  of  its*  broad  and  busy  thoroughfores  remind  you 
of  New  York  by  day ;  but  when  you  pass  through  the  same  streets  at  night 
there  is  something  in  the  aspect  and  condition  of  things,  in  the  noisy,  unre- 
strained gayety,  in  the  glittering  singing-saloons,  and  supper-rooms,  and  drinking* 
cellars,  which  sends  a  thrill  through  the  wandering  Briton's  manly  heart,  for  he 
almost  fancies  that  he  is  once  more  in  the  Strand,  London.  But  day  or  night  there 
are  figures  and  groups  to  be  seen  here  which  are  not  often  discernible  in  London 
or  New  York.    Here  in  this  busy  commercial  street,  with  its  great  banks  and 

Entered  acoording  to  Act  of  Coogreu,  in  the  year  t87x«  by  Shbldok  ft  CoMrANY,  in  the  Office  of  tho 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washbgton,  D.  C 
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bullion-dealers,  its  dainty  bonnets  and  shimmering  silks,  its  Ibng-visaged  eager 
business  men  in  their  stove-pipe  hats,  observe  what  strange  companions  are 
brought  together.  Look  at  that  reckless  rider  in  the  broad  sombrero  and  Mexi- 
can stirrups  ;  he  seepis  as  if  he  ought  to  be  only  found  in  Captain  Mayne  Reid's 
novels,  and  yet  he  is  quite  at  home  here  gailopping  among  hackney-coaches  and 
omnibuses  and  the  inevitable  street- car  of  American  dviltxation.  That  misera- 
ble, shivering,  beggarly  group  of  copper-colored  women  and  children,  with  black 
ropy  hair  and  clad  in  robes  that  look  like  filthy  old  matting — that  group  loung- 
ing outside  the  windows  of  a  bank  or  a  newspaper  office  or  a  telegraph  office— 
these  are  Digger  Indians,  lowest,  meanest,  most  stupid,  shiftless,  helpless,  of  all 
the  Indian  race.  Lo,  every  other  man  yovL  meet  is  a  blue-gowned  and  pig-tailed 
Chinese.  Turn  right  out  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  thoroughfares,  and 
you  step  into  Pekin — at  least,  you  come  into  a  quarter  as  entirely  Chinese  as 
any  part  of  Pekin  itself  well  can  be.  Leave  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians  and 
the  Mexican  and  the  negro  (and  bear  in  mind,  pray,  that  tlie  dty  is  ruled  by 
none  of  these,  nor  even  by  the  keen  New  Knglanders  and  other  lordly  Ameri- 
cans who  came  there  and  made  it ;  but  by  pushing  and  versatile  Pat  from  Ire- 
land, whose  appearance  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe) — leave  all  these,  and  if 
you  want  a  little  more  variety,  just  fbUow  this  grttt  leadisg  thoronghfare  a  little 
up  the  hill.^  Only  a  litde  way,  not  hr  at  all ;  and  lo  1  the  banks  and  the  bul- 
lion-stores and  the  mantua-makers  and  theatres  and  newspaper  offices  are  gone, 
and  you  have  gaudy-looking  houses  of  a  sort  of  villa  pattern  on  either  side,  and 
the  doorsteps  and  windows  of  these  houses  swarm  with  painted  women  who 
flaunt  their  tawdry  finery  and  their  startlingly  naked  bosoms  in  the  face  of  busy 
day.  These  are  the  Christian  daughters  of  folly,  please  to  understand.  Turn 
to  the  right,  down  one  of  those  lanes,  so  narrow  that  a  cart  could  hardly  get  in,  and 
you  pass  tiirough  a  double  row  of  little  houses  over-populated  by  their  Chinese 
sisters,  equally  coarse,  equally  brazen,  equally  painted  and  repulsive,  but  by  no 
means  equally  naked.  In  the  one  street  and  in  a  walk  of  five  minutes  you  can 
see  the  solid  wealth  of  London,  the  eager  rushing  commerce  of  New  York,  the 
Chinese  tailor  of  "  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  the  Mexican  cavalier,  the 
Indian  of  the  plains,  the  rowdy  whom  Seven  Diajs  or  the  old  Five  Points  might 
be  proud  to  own,  and  the  half-naked  harlots  whom  even  Hamburg  and  Antwerp 
keep  in  a  back  slum,  but  who  here  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  exhibition  in 
the  open  street  and  in  the  glare  of  day.  Convert  the  hills  of  Rome  into  dust- 
heaps  and  plant  them  around  the  harbor  of  Queenstown ;  crowd  on  their  sides 
a  city  made  up  indiscriminately  of  the  Strand,  Broadway,  Wapping,  Donny- 
brook,  Hong  Kong,  Denver,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Hamburg,  and  you  may  create  in 
your  mind's  eye  something  like  an  adequate  picture  of  San  Francisco. 

In  was  in  San  Francisco  that  Angelo  Volney  made  what  may  be  called  his 
new  start  in  life.  Mr.  Verpool  had  at  present  several  mining  speculations  tli*h!s 
mind,  of  which  San  Francisco  would  be  the  appropriate  headquarters  and  starting- 
point  He  proposed  to  employ  Angelo  as  a  sort  of  peripatetic  private  secretary 
— if  one  can  be  a  secretary  who  travels  without  his  principal.  He  expected 
to  make  Angelo  useful  as  much  by  virtue  of  what  he  did  not  know  as  of  what 
he  did  know.  The  young  man's  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  American  specu- 
lation would,  as  Verpool  believed,  render  him  a  pliant  and  willing  agent  in  the 
forwarding  of  enterprises  to  which,  if  he  fully  understood  their  meaning,  he 
might  have  been  scrupulous  enough  to  object.  On  the  other  hand,  Angelo's 
positive  knowledge  of  geology,  of  chemistry,  and  especially  of  the  assaying  of 
metals,  was  very  considerable  and  remarkable  ;  he  spoke  three  or  four  European 
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languages  quite  fluently,  and  could  have  learned  to  talk  almost  any  language  in 
a  few  weeks ;  he  was  very  quick,  intelligent,  and  entrgetlc ;  and  having  long 
acted  as  secretary  to  one  of  the  most  methodical  women  in  the  world,  he  was 
precise,  punctual,  and  business  like  in  his  ways. 

Mr.  Verpool  possessed,  as  Jocelyn  once  told  him,  a  wonderful  insight  into  hu- 
man capacities  and  characters.  The  uncultured  old  Vermont  peddler  read  men  ofi 
at  a  glance.  Thus  he  had  seen  in  a  moment  that  Jocelyn  was  proposing  to  convert 
their  joint  enterprise  into  one  of  a  composite  order,  having  separate  and  special 
advantages  for  Chesterfield  Jocelyn,  and  he  therefore,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
^  busted  the  whole  thing.*^  He  saw  at  once  the  firmness,  the  faithful  loyalty  of 
Angelo's  nature,  as  well  as  his  remarkable  capacity,  and  he  resolved  to  serve  the 
young  man  so  as  to  make  him  really  grateful,  and  thus  to  have  the  f^ll  benefit 
of  his  devotion  and  fidelity.  Verpool  had  the  one  grand  and  indispensable 
qualification  of  a  ruler  of  men — he  appreciated  men's  good  qualities  and  knew 
that  through  them  are  human  creatures  best  governed.  He  was  just  as  selfish 
and  as  unmoral  (not  immoral)  as  any  Napoleon  of  them  all ;  but  like  the  great 
Napoleon  he  understood  the  reality  and  the  value  of  other  men*s  virtues,  and 
strove  to  have  them  on  his  side.  Your  merely  suspicious  creature,  who  looks  at 
the  bad  side  of  everything  and  assumes  that  the  way  to  understand  and  govern 
men  and  women  is  by  appealing  to  their  selfish  and  mean  qualities,  is  a  charla- 
tan predestined  to  failure.    Never  yet  did  such  a  being  govern  men. 

Verpool  saw  where  Angelo's  value  lay.  He  saw  that  by  a  seemingly  gener- 
ous helping  hand  in  the  beginning  he  could  buy  and  secure  the  unswerving  fidel- 
ity of  the  young  man,  and  he  knew  that  that  was  worth  having.  He  set  to  work 
therefore  to  attach  Angelo  to  him,  and  he  proposed  to  appreciate  distant  persons 
as  well  as  metals  and  ores  by  Angelo's  eyes  and  judgment.  He  counted  compla- 
cently also  on  the  hxX  that  it  would  do  no  little  to  enhance  his  own  value  (es- 
pecially with  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally)  to  be  represented  in  far- 
off  cities  by  a  secretary  who  was  vaguely  reported  to  be  a  scion  of  British  aris- 
tocracy, who  had  undoubtedly  lived  among  earls  and  countesses,  and  who  looked 
a  distinguished  gentleman  and  talked  several  languages. 

The  newspapers  began  to  fill  with  paragraphs  about  Angelo,  according  to  the 
agreeable  practice  of  all  save  a  very  few  honorable  exceptions  among  American 
journals.  Verpool,  who  picked  up  a  handful  of  papers  every  day  wherever  he 
went,  read  these  paragraphs  with  great  satisfaction,  regarding  them  as  so  much 
cheap  advertising  of  himself. 

Sometimes  the  allusions  were  florid  and  compliipentary.    Thus : 

^'  Our  illustrious  fellow  countryman,  the  millionaire  philanthropist,  the  Hon. 
Ezekiel  Verpool,  has  engaged  as  one  of  his  secretaries  a  distinguished  young 
English  gentleman,  the  Hon.  Angelo  Volney,  M.  P.,  stepson  of  the  Hon.  Lady 
Judith  Scarlett,  daughter  of  Earl  Coryden.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Volney  was  travelling 
through  the  United  States  for  pleasure,  when  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Verpool,  who  was  so  struck  with  his  abilities  that  he  made 
him  the  magnificent  offer  which  has  induced  the  young  English  nobleman  to  be- 
come secretary  to  the  American  millionaire.  Mr.  Volney  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  and  speaks  all  the  European  languages.'' 

Sometimes  it  would  be  more  curt  and  ^miliar : 

"Old  Verpool  is  running  a  swell  Englishman,  stepson  of  a  countess.  The 
girl5  are  all  in  love  with  the  Henglishman." 

Or: 

**  The  new  sensation  in  San  Francisco  is  Verpool's  splendid  secretary.    Only 
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think !  The  nephew  of  an  English  duchess,  a  youth  with  a  lovely  dark  mous- 
tache, who  can  jabber  French  and  Italian  in  the  European  .fashion,  and  not  only 
talks  German  but  dances  the  German  like  sixty." 

Or: 

^  Mr.  VerpooPs  new  secretary  is  a  brilliant  young  English  aristocrat,  who  is 
said  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  mother,  a  countess,  because  he  wished  to  marry 
an  American  girl.    Bully  for  him  !  *• 

Or  perhaps  it  came  down  to  brief,  casual  notice  like  this : 

"  Mr.  Verpool,  the  great  capitalist,  pays  his  new  secretary,  Lord  Volney,  the 
young  English  nobleman,  $10,000  a  year." 

Or  it  might  even  be  a  patriotic  remonstrance : 

"Verpool  is  again  toadying  to  England.  He  has  just  been  engaging  the 
poor  relation  of  some  great  London  countess  as  his  secretary,  and  giving  him  a 
fabulous  sum  per  year.  The  new  secretary  is  a  raw  cub  from  the  English  uni- 
versities, a  mere  Lord  Dundreary,  whom  Verpool  has  engaged  to  please  some 
of  his  English  patrons." 

AH  this  amused  and  delighted  Verpool,  and  at  first  intensely  annoyed  poor 
Angelo.  The  latter  even  thought  at  one  time,  in  his  greenness,  of  writing  to  dis- 
claim any  aristocratic  rank  whatever.  But  Verpool  persuaded  him  to  'Met  the 
thing  slide  ;"  and  indeed  after  a  while  so  many  paragraphs  had  broken  out  here 
and  there,  and  so  many  people  had  spoken  to  Volney  of  paragraphs  which  they 
had  seen  and  he  had  not  seen,  that  any  idea  of  setting  to  the  work  of  correction 
became  obviously  hopeless  and  absurd. 

Verpool  liked  it  all.  It  told  for  him  and  redounded  to  his  credit  He  had 
all  the  glory  of  employing  a  young  British  aristocrat  and  of  paying  him  a  huge 
salary,  while  he  really  did  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Angelo  had  told 
liim  exactly  what  his  position  was,  and  VerpooPs  conviction  of  the  young  man's 
sterling  value  was  greatly  strengthened  by  his  unhesitating  candor.  But  Ver- 
pool was  quite  willing  and  anxious  that  the  world  should  suppose  he  had  a  young 
English  nobleman  in  his  employment  and  paid  him  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Even  when  in  private  Angelo  assured  people  he  was  not  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  the  assurance  went  for  nothing.  Or  rather  the  net  result  was  a 
paragraph  like  this : 

••  The  Hon.  Angelo  Volney,  now  secretary  to  Mr.  Verpool,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  much  impressed  by  republican  institutions  that  he  insists  on  renounc- 
ing all  his  aristocratic  titles.  But  as  the  report  is  that  Mr.  Volney  quarrelled 
with  his  mamma,  the  Countess  Volney,  because  he  wanted  to  marry  an  Ameri- 
can girl,  it  may  be  that  love  has  more  to  do  with  his  conversion  than  the  princi- 
ples of  true  democracy." 

One  advantage,  however,  about  this  sort  of  thing  is  that  it  seldom  lasts  long 
in  any  individual  case.  Angelo  was  not  an  author,  artist,  or  politician,  whose 
new  efforts  would  be  constantly  attracting  fresh  attention  from  the  journals  and 
the  public.  Other  curious  people  and  things  soon  came  up  and  sent  him  out  of 
notice.  A  great  European  singer  finished  him  up  in  one  city ;  a  four-legged  girl 
stamped  him  into  oblivion  in  another.     He  was  soon  forgotten  and  at  rest. 

Angelo  flung  himself  with  intense  energy  into  his  new  life,  and  in  several  in- 
stances showed  remarkable  judgment.  This  kind  of  existence  had  much  charm 
in  it,  and  it  had  the  special  advantage  that  it  banished  thought  and  melancholy. 
Many  expeditions  had  to  be  made  into  the  rude,  wild  mining  regions  of  Califor- 
nia and  neighboring  territories — a  kind  of  journeying  which  leaves  little  room  for 
sentimental  reflection.    Angelo  soon  learned  that  people  in  such  places  must 
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now  and  then  depend  on  their  own  hands  to  keep  their  beads.  The  mere  phys- 
ical inconveniences,  dangers,  and  toils  of  such  an  existence,  with  their  never- 
ending^  vexations  and  absurdities,  render  morbid  mental  brooding  impossible. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  active  life  of  the  Far  West  for  a  self-torturing  sophist  or 
a  bewailing  lover.  Angelo  became  more  healthy  of  mind  and  soul  every  day,  and 
the  love  that,  had  it  been  merely  sentimental,  might  have  faded  with  his  growing 
physical  and  mental  energies,  only  waxed  stronger  and  deeper  with  his  strength. 
Isolind  was  always  with  him.  Her  love  and  her  memory  were  in  his  breast  and 
filled  it,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Richter,  *'as  warmly  as  a  living  heart"  As  the 
truly  religious  soul  makes  every  poor  humble  piece  of  work  a  religious  duty, 
until  ^  the  ploughing  becomes  as  holy  as  the  praying,"  thus  did  Angelo's  deep 
and  passionate  love  consecrate  and  glorify  the  vulgarest  toils  and  meanest  vexa- 
tions of  his  new  life,  and  cause  them  to  seem  noble  and  lofty.  For  he  alwayf 
knew  that  he  worked  to  win  his  love.  He  fought  to  win  his  true  love  as  literally 
as  though  she  were  in  a  Saracen  castle  and  he  were  battling  with  the  paynim  for 
her  rescue.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  properties  of  love  that  thus  in  its 
trial-time  it  makes  mean  things  sacred.  I  have  said  *Mn  its  trial-time,"  because 
the  glorious  glamour  then  prevails  with  all,  but  only  with  the  few  lasts  on  and 
on  beyond  the  trial-time  and  for  ever,  so  that  the  love  of  Rachel  glorifies  Jacob 
In  his  fields  and  his  ploughing,  even  when  the  hairs  of  both  are  whitening  and 
their  period  of  probation  has  become  a  fading  memory.  It  is  not  love*s  fault, 
but  ours— the  fault  of  heedlessness  and  selfishness,  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil — that  the  glorifying  power  ever  loses  its  command  over  any  life. 

Angelo  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  absent  from  Europe  to  feel  greatly  sur- 
prised at  not  having  heard  from  the  Athelings.  Nor  was  he  much  concerned 
about  the  reports  of  Mr.  Atheling  having  been  involved  in  Jocelyn*s  smash. 
There  were  so  many  extravagant  reports  in  circulation  for  some  time  that  had 
one  believed  them  all,  or  half  of  them,  he  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  prominent  man  in  the  United  States  was  ruined.  The  idea  of  Atheling's 
being  mixed  up  in  the  plot  itself  Angelo  never  for  a  moment  entertained,  and  he 
was  probably  in  too  exalted  a  condition  of  mind,  what  between  his  love  and  his 
resolve,  to  attach  much  consequence  to  a  mere  pecuniary  loss  on  the  part  of  eveii 
his  best  friends.  Say  that  Atheling  had  lost  money  in  Wall  street  What 
then  ?    Isolind  was  not  lost  with  the  dollars. 

It  was  in  San  Francisco,  during  his  preparations  for  a  lengthened  expedition 
to  a  rather  distant  region  where  new  mining  promise  had  suddenly  broken  out» 
that  Angelo  met  with  an  adventure  which  seemed  at  first  to  amount  to  nothing, 
but  in  reality  proved  of  great  moment  to  him  and  to  others. 

Early,  very  early,  one  morning  he  was  walking  toward  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  to  hunt  up  a  sturdy  follower  of  other  journeys  who  was  to  be  his  companion 
on  the  new  expedition.  He  was  mounting  the  hilly  part  of  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  a  busy,  populous  thoroughfare  at  its  best,  but  which  gradually  changes 
its  character  as  it  climbs  the  hill,  and  at  last  threatens  to  become  like  the  road 
Longfellow  speaks  o^  which  if  you  follow  it  out  dwindles  to  a  squirrel  track  and 
runs  up  a  tree,  only  that  here  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco  was  no  tree  for  the 
street  to  run  up.  The  neighborhood  became  low  in  character  as  it  grew  higher  in 
physical  range.  Just  now  few  people  were  stirring,  but  as  Angelo  passed  a  nar- 
row cross-street  he  saw  a  little  group  two.  or  three  yards  down,  and  he  heard  one 
or  two  shrill  squeaks  which,  as  he  was  yet  in  the  Quixotic  age,  drew  him  quickly 
to  the  spot. 

Two  rowdies,  going  homeward  apparently  after  a  carouse  that  had  lasted  all 
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night,  were  worryiog  a  poor  placid-looking  Chinaman.  The  latter  apparently  had  « 
been  carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes  which  he  had  washed,  and  it  had  pleased  the 
passing  revellers  to  upset  the  basket  and  scatter  the  shirts,  chemises,  and  "  panta- 
lettes '*  in  the  dust  Doubtless  the  Chinaman  had  resented  this  treatment,  and  the 
lordly  Caucasians  were  now  punishing  him  for  his  impertinence.  One  was  drag- 
ging him  backward  by  his  pigtail,  the  other  was  kicking  him  in  the  stomach. 
The  Chinaman  thought  not  of  resistance ;  he  only  closed  his  eyes,  poor  fellow, 
and  squealed.  Lately,  one  is  glad  to  know,  the  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco,  em- 
ploying that  teachable  and  imitative  faculty  which  belongs  to  them,  have  learned 
the  use  of  the  knife,  and  there  are  even  gratifying  instances  of  a  tortured  Mongo- 
lian having  thus  successfully  **  gone  for  "  a  Caucasian  antagonist's  flesh.  But 
this  day  now  spoken  of  was  before  John  Chinaman  had  ventured  to  do  more 
than  squeal. 

Angelo  had  lived  in  England  through  all  the  fervor  of  the  epoch  of  muscular 
Christianity.  He  wasted  no  words,  but  applied  an  argument  just  between  the 
eyes  of  the  kicker,  which  sent  him  staggering  back  until  he  finally  lay  prostrate. 
The  other  mffian  instantly  let  go  the  Chinaman's  pigtail  and  began  fumbling  foi* 
his  pistol.  Had  he  got  it  promptly  to  hand  Angelo*s  days  were  probably  done, 
for  Angelo  had  not  yet  turned  round  from  his  falling  foe.  But  at  that  moment  a 
fifth  figure  joined  the  group,  and  called  in  a  clear,  calm  voice  to  the  fellow  who 
was  fumbling  for  his  revolver : 

"  Too  late,  my  good  friend,  too  late  !    Look  here ! " 

In  fact  the  new-comer  had  the  rowdy  "covered"  with  a  neat  revolver  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  ,  Your  Western  ruffian,  if  he  is  not  mad  with  drink  or  pas* 
Bion,  win  not  attempt  to  produce  a  weapon  against  one  who  already  has  him  thus 
covered.  What  would  be  the  use  ?  The  very  faintest  movement  of  his  hand 
for  such  an  object  would  be  the  signal  for  his  adversary  to  fire. 

So  this  particular  rowdy  only  grumbled  out,  "  All  right ! "  and  ceased  to  grope 
for  his  weapon. 

Angelo,  meanwhile,  had  his  own  revolver  out,  ready  for  the  worst 

"  Get  that  chum  of  yours  on  his  feet  and  take  him  away,"  said  the  stranger, 
'*  He  isn't  much  hurt,  I  dare  say,  and  I  suppose  neither  of  you  means  any  par- 
ticular harm.    Neither  do  we,  if  you  let  us  alone.    Now,  then,  just  you  git" 

The  one  rowdy  helped  up  the  other,  and  looked,  meanwhile,  at  the  stranger 
with  an  air  of  semi-bewildered  recognition  and  respect 

"  You've  seen  me  before  ?  "  the  stranger  said. 

"  Reckon  I  have,'*  was  the  answer. 

**  Very  well ;  get  your  chum  away  and  let  these  poor  Chinese  alone.  Where 
is  that  Chinaman  ?  Ah,  he  has  gone.  He  was  prudent  enough  not  to  wait  to 
thank  his  protector ;  he  naturally  expected  that  the  protector  would  begin  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  Idcking  and  tormenting  on  his  own  account  That  is  how  we 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  race  and  our  religion  here.  Sir,  I  see  you  are  a 
stranger.  You  were  going  this  way  ?  So  am  I,  for  a  little.  Let  us  go.  No, 
we  are  quite  safe ;  these  fellows  won't  molest  us." 

This  last  remark  was  in  answer  to  a  doubtful  glance  of  Angelo's  at  his  late 
antagonist,  who  had  now  risen  to  his  feet  The  stranger  put  up  his  revolver, 
took  the  arm  of  Angelo  and  led  him  away,  without  even  a  glance  at  the  two 
rowdies,  who  might  now  if  they  pleased  have  shot  our  hero  and  his  guide  in  the 
back  with  perfect  ease  and  impunity.  Angelo,  ashamed  of  showing  fear  or  sus- 
picion, put  up  his  revolver  too. 

"  I  know  these  fellows  and  their  like,"  said  the  stranger.    "  They  are  better 
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than  civilised  men  for  the  most  jMnrt ;  they  are  not  mean,  or  treacherous,  or  bit- 
terly resentful.  They  think  none  the  worse  of  you  for  what  you  hare  done, 
except  that  they  may  consider  you  a  fool  for  caring  about  a  kick  given  to  a 
Chinaman.  What  woukl  you  have  ?  They  are  overgrown  chiklren ;  a  China- 
man is  to  them  no  more  than  a  cat  or  a  butterfly  to  a  child,  or  a  fox  or  a  hare  to 
you.  I  see  in  men  but  little  real  difference.  All  men  feel  pleasore  in  inflicting 
suffering  on  something.  The  Californian  rough  claims  the  right  to  Idck  his 
Chinaman ;  the  English  rough  die  right  to  kick  his  wHe ;  but  a  OdSfomian  who 
pretends  to  be  a  gentleman  does  not  kick  the  Chinese,  While  an  EngMshman  of 
the  highest  class  demands  the  sacred,  heaven-sent  privilege  of  torturing  his 
wife.  You,  sir,  am  from  J^igland.  I  saw  that  by  your  manner  of  hitting  ont ;  but 
I  take  it  that  you  are  not  an  EngHshman,  by  your  features  aAd  complexion.*' 

*'  I  come  from  England  indeed,"  said  Volney,  **  and  have  Ihred  diere  all  my 
life  ;  but  I  am  at  most  only  half  an  Englishman." 

Angelo  now  seized  a  chance  of  quietly  studying  his  companion's  appearance. 
The  stranger  was  a  stender  man,  firmly  and  gracefully  made,  but  hsurdly  up  to 
middle  height  He  was  of  feir  complexion,  much,  however,  embrowned  by  sun 
and  air.  His  forehead  was  growing  bald  and  was  deeply  Imedand  seamed  by 
wrinkles ;  his  hair  was  turning  gray,  though  his  fell  beard  and  moustache  still 
retained  their  bright  fair  color.  He  had  a  handsome  striking  fece,  with  a  quick, 
flashing  blue  or  gray  eye.  He  spoke  like  a  cultivated  gentleman,  altliough  when 
he  admonished  the  roughs  he  had  adopted  now  and  then  a  phraseology  and 
manaer  approachkig  to  their  own.  He  was  dressed  in  plain,  dark  clothes. 
There  was  in  his  whole  manner  something  that  told  of  one  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing questions,  and  who  conceived  that  he  had  some  kind  of  privilege  or  duty  to 
Interrogate  people.  Angelo  was  strnck  with  the  Idea,  he  could  not  tell  why,  that 
his  new  acquaintance  nright  be  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary,. akhough  the 
prompt  production  of  the  revolver  might  perhaps  even  in  California  have  been 
enough  to  negative  any  such  conjecture. 

But  the  face  perplexed  Angelo  especially.  He  was  tortured  by  the  impres- 
svnk  that  it  was  like  some  face  he  knew  well  He  glanced  again  and  again;  he 
could  not  distinctly  confirm  the  impression,  yet  he  could  not  sliafce  it  oC 

^  You/'  said  Angelo,  hazarding  a  guess,  ^are  an  Engtishman  ?  " 

''  I  have  no  country.    I  was  bom  in  England,  if  you  care  to  know.'' 

*'  Pray  excuse  me,  I  hardly  meant  any  inquiry.    I  spoke  quite  at  random." 

**  Why  should  you  not  faaiqnire  ?  I  asked  of  yoti.  I  live  here,  sir,  and  this 
is  as  much  my  country  as  any  other.  But  I  don't  Kve— ^thank  Heaven — in  San 
Francisco,  or  any  other  city.** 

*<  Thank  Heaven  that  you  were  in  San  Francisco  to^ay,"  said  Volney 
cordially,  ^  else  I  don't  know  where  I  should  be  now.  You  have  rendered  ne  a 
service  which  I  can  never  forget — and  I  suppose  shall  never  have  a  chance  of 
repaying." 

'*  Have  I  really  served  yo«  ?  "  the  other  said,  turning  his  deep  ey^  full  on 
Angelo  and  sending  a  wild,  bewildering  thrill  through  the  young  man-^  thrill 
of  tortured  coitfecture  and  memory — '^have  I  really  served  yotr  ?  I  am  glad  of 
it — I  aik  fgiaA  to  have  it  anywhere  recorded  that  I  served  anybody." 

Then  he  came  to  a  stand,  as  if  their  ways  were  parting. 

^  Witt  you  give  me  yottT  name  ?  "  Angdo  asked*  ^  I  owe  you  too  much  not 
to  wish  to  see  you  s^n." 

^  No,  thanks,  my  name  would  be  of  no  interest  to  you.  Men  can  know  e«ch 
other  without  names.    If  there  is  any  purpose  in  our  meeting  again,  we  are  sure 
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to  meet  I  hardly  ever  come  to  this  city— have  not  been  here  for  years.  I  live 
in  many  places — I  fly  from  towns  and  cities  and  newspapers.  Cities  are  men's 
curse  and  scourge.    Are  you  travelling  for  pleasure  ?  " 

*<  No ;  I  am  poor,  and  am  only  trying  to  make  a  living." 

"  Your  father  and  mother  ?  " 

"  Both  died  when  I  was  a  child.^' 

«'  You  loved  them  both  ?^ 

'*  1  loved  my  mother  dearly ;  I  hardly  remember  my  &ther." 

"  Your  mother  was  kind  and  good  f  " 

**  All  kindness  and  goodness." 

**  Ah,  it  was  A4  then  who  was  otherwise !    Who  brought  you  up  then  ?  " 

"  A  generous  and  kind-hearted  ix>ndon  lady.** 

<«  Had  j^  a  husband?" 

"  She  had.'' 

"Was  Af  bad?" 

Angelo  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  evident  persistence  with  which  the 
other  clung  to  the  theory,  that  in  matrimony  one  party  or  the  other  must  be  bad. 
But  he  answered  gravely : 

«  She  certainly  was  not  happy  in  her  married  life."  Then  as  if  to  put  a 
,  stop  to  all  further  questions,  he  said :  "  If  you  know  London  at  all,  the  story  can 
hardly  be  new  to  you.  Every  one  there  has  heard  of  Lady  Judith  Scarlett's  un- 
happy marriage." 

The  stranger  looked  at  Angelo  with  a  surprise  which  he  made  no  attemfrt  to 
conceal. 

"  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  ?  Was  it  she  who  brought  you  up  ?  Was  it  she  who 
was  so  kind  ?  Yes.  I  have  heard  of  her,  and  of  her  wrongs."  This  he  said  with 
a  kind  of  sneer.    "  I  have  heard  of  her  as  very  proper  and  pious,  but" 

'*  She  is  one  of  the  noUest  women  in  the  world." 

"  And  sA^  adopted  you  ? — as  she  had  no  child  of  her  own  ?" 

*'  No  son  of  her  own.    She  has  a  daughter." 

The  other  looked  with  a  glance  of  suspicion  and  disappointment  on  Angelo^ 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  contempt : 

"  Your  information  is  rather  inaccurate,  sir.  Lady  Judith  Scarlett  had  no 
child." 

Angelo  smiled. 

**^  I  lived  all  my  life  in  Lady  Judith's  house.  She  had  and  has  a  daughter, 
bom  soon  after  her  husband's  desertion  of  her." 

The  stranger  looked  unspeakably  surprised  and  perplexed. 

"  I  am  sure  you  tell  me  what  is  true,  sir ;  but  this  seems  quite  extraordinary 
to  me.  Yet  I  never  could  have  known  of  it ;  I  don't  ever  meet  English  people 
or  hear  English  news.    She  has  a  daughter — ^living  ? " 

**  Living  and  married."  Then  Angelo  hesitated,  dreading  that  his  new  com- 
panion's mournful  marriage  theory  would  be  pressed  into  a  question  in  this  case. 
But  the  other  seemed  absorbed  in  thought 

Meanwhile  Angelo  gazed  at  him.  When  the  stranger  first  appeared  to  show 
emotion  at  the  mention  of  Lady  Judith's  name,  a  wild  conjecture  had  flashed 
across  Angelo's  mind — one  which  had  invaded  it  before  in  the  case  of  Edwin 
Dare  Jocelyn.  Could  this  man  before  him  possibly  be  Charles  Scariett  ?  But 
he  had  to  dismiss  the  conjecture  in  a  moment  He  knew  from  many  descrip- 
tions that  Scarlett  was  a  tall,  robust,  and  stately  man,  well  fitted  at  least  in  form 
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and  bearing  to  be  the  husband  of  the  imperial  Lady  Judith.  This  man  was 
slender  and  rather  short 

Suddenly  the  stranger  looked  up  and  said  : 

'*  I  hope  we  may  meet  again  ;  will  you  give  me  your  name,  though  I  haven't 
given  you  mine  ?  " 

Angelo  handed  him  a  card,  at  which  he  looked  eagerly,  and  then  seemed 
somewhat  disappointed. 

'*  I  don't  know  the  name,"  he  murmured,  and  was  going  away. 

^  One  word,"  Angelo  interposed ;  ^  do  you  know  anything  of  Giarles  Scar- 
lett's present  life  ?  " 

"Why  do  you  ask  P** 

"  Because  you  Seem  to  know  something  of  his  past  history." 

"  Which  yon  have  just  said  is  known  to  every  one  who  knows  London  ! " 

^  But,  excuse  me,  you  evidently  feel  more  interest  in  it  than  is  felt  by  every- 
body in  London.  Sir,  I  earnestly  entreat  of  you,  if  you  know  anything  of 
Mr.  Scarlett's  present  existence,  or  if  he  is  alive,  not  to  refuse  to  tell  me. 
Help  me  to  find  him,  and  it  will  be  a  far  greater  obligation  than  the  one  you  have 
already  conferred  1 " 

The  stranger  seemed  for  a  moment  wavering.  But  he  turned  away  and  said 
in  a  tone  that  was  almost  harsh : 

"  Sir,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  Charles  Scarlett  I  presume  that  when- 
ever he  feels  inclined  to  open  up  a  conespondence  with  his  wife,  he  knows  how 
to  do  sa  /  never  was  his  confidant  and  am  not  likely  to  be  in  his  secrets  ;  I 
can  tell  you  nothing." 

'*  But  3rou  know  him — you  know  that  he  is  alive ;  you  know  where  he  is." 

"  If  I  do  know  all  this,  I  could  hardly  have  known  it  on  condition  of  telling 
it  to  everybody  I  chanced  to  meet  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  Good-morn- 
ing." 

^^  Stay,"  said  Angelo,  laying  his  hand  firmly  on  the  other's  arm.  "  You  posi- 
tively shan't  go  until  you  have  heard  from  me  a  message  to  Mr.  Scarlett.  When 
next  you  see  him,  tell  him  that  his  daughter  wasted  all  her  brightest  years  in 
vain  longing  and  praying  for  him^  and  that  at  last,  in  utter  recklessness,  she  has 
flung  herself  away  on  a  man  quite  unworthy  of  her,  and  doomed  herself,  I  fear 
to  a  life  of  misery !  Tell  him  his  absence  has  done  this,  and  tell  him  it  has, 
brought  shame  and  scandal  and  cruel  suffering  on  some  others— on  one  other 
—of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the  world,  whom  his  presence  or  a  word  from 
him  might  have  saved ;  and  tell  him  too  that  I  who  send  this  message  am  no 
messenger  or  agent  of  his  wife ;  that  I  honor  and  love  Lady  Judith,  but  that  I 
have  left  her  house  and  lost  her  friendship  for  ever." 

**  You  are  very  earnest,  sir,"  Said  the  stranger ;  and  he  now  spoke  in  tones 
which  were  respectful  and  sympathetic  ;  "  but  your  message  as  delivered  by  me 
would  be  only  a  thing  of  enigmas,  I  fancy.  Suppose  a  chance  should  ever  arise 
how  far  would  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  deliver  the  message  yourself?" 

'*To  the  other  end  of  the  earth,'^  Angelo  exclaimed. 

<^  Well,  no  further  talk  now  would  do  us  any  particular  good.  If  any  chance 
should  arise  I  shall  contrive  to  find  you.  If  any  time,  say  within  the  next  three 
months,  you  should  come  near  this  place  " —  he  drew  out  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
laying  it  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  wrote  a  few,  words  on  it  with  a  pencil — "  if 
you  come  near  this  place  you  are  pretty  certain  to  find  nu^^ 

He  gave  Angelo  the  piece  of  paper,  bade  him,  somewhat  peremptorily  a 
good-morning,  and  went  his  way  with  the  resolute  manner  of  one  who  has  said 
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quite  as  much  as  he  meant  to  say,  and  whom  it  Wottld  be  meless  to  press  or 
question  any  further. 

Angelo  stood  for  awhile  and  gazed  after  him.  Excited  and  bewildered  as  be 
was  by  the  sudden,  utterly  unexpected  appearance  of  what  promised  to  be  a  clue 
to  the  solution  of  ^  mystery  that  so  long  had  seemed  hopeless,  yet  the  qttctttkiii 
now  uppermost  in  Ang^lo^s  mind  was,  **  Where  have  I  seen  a  look  like  ^at^  and 
eyes  like  those  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXllI. 


ALEJUA  KNOWS  H£R  HUSBAND. 


It  was  fortunate  for  Isolind  that  she  had  such  a  companion  as  poor  Mrs. 
Atheling.  For  it  became  impossible  that  the  girl  could  brood  over  her  own 
sources  of  sorrow.  Mrs.  Atheling  was  in  such  a  perpetual  flutter  of  alarm,  anx- 
iety, and  distress,  and  was  seized  in  consequence  by  such  a  variety  of  comfdicaled 
ailments,  exhausting  even  her  own  power  of  description  and  baffling  all  medical 
skill,  that  Isolind's  Acuities  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  become  consoler, 
guide,  and  nurse.  When  the  good  old  lady  turned  from  h«r  own  dis^esses  to 
Isolind's,  the  change  was  yet  more  disturbing  to  the  lux^  of  griefs  tudnlgeDCc ; 
for  Mrs.  Atheling's  sympathy  was  so  restless,  excitable,  nervous,  and  withal  sin- 
cere and  loving,  that  out  of  sheer  selfishness  a  sufferer  would  have  feigned  joy 
to  escape  it.  So  Isolind  preferred  to  hide  her  own  troubles  quite  away  and  be 
the  strengthener  and  consoler,  the  more  especially  as  Mrs.  Atheling  had  tfenl 
need  of  consolation  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  and  its  cause,  akid  was  one  of 
the  most  kind  and  single-minded  creatures  living. 

The  old  lady  had  many  little  troubles  too.  The  StyHan  serviag-maideaa  did 
not  know  and  could  not  learn  how  to  make  milk-toast.  Pumpkin  pie  was  un- 
known to  them.  There  was  no  green  com  to  be  "  eaten  off  the  oob  "  witb  but- 
ter. Mrs.  Atheling  vilipended  the  fruits,  as  all  true  Amerieaatf  vilipend  the 
fruits  of  all  other  countries.  The  promised  land  itself  could  tfot  have  satisfied 
her  for  the  absence  of  the  delicious  little  peaches  of  New  Jersey,  Which  are  sold 
by  the  quart  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Atheling  had  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  her  time,  but  she  belonged  to  that  class,  nMch  more  convmon  in  Europe 
than  in  America,  from  whom  no  extent  or  variety  of  travelling  ever  rubs  off  the 
early  wonder  and  irritation  at  finding  that  there  are  places  where  the  dainties 
they  love  are  not  relished  and  the  habits  which  are  Aietr  IKt  are  onknown. 

All  this  was  good  fbr  Isolind.  She  had  to  be  always  msd^g  herself  nselul 
(far  exemphy  she  made  the  miTk-toast),  and  she  could  not  brood  and  mourn  over 
her  own  trials.  But  eVen  as  it  was,  the  light  went  sacRy  otrt  of  her  eyes  and  the 
color  from  her  cheeks.  Indeed,  she  had  a  great  many  ti'OuM^  hea|^  seddetlly 
on  her  young  head.  The  terrible  scandal  on  her  mother  aind  her  l^rth,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  father  as  Dysart  or  Jocelyn,  tbe  calamity  which  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  by  him  on  her  best  friends,  and  finally  the  ^acrifi6e  of  Ker  love  and 
of  her  lover — ^all  these  surely  made  up  a  heavy  weight  of  itiffcrinjr.  There  was 
an  added  pain,  too,  in  Angelo*s  silence.  She  was  firifi  in  her  resolve — indeed, 
she  could  not  think  how  any  pure  soul  could  resolve  otherwise ;  she  was  thank- 
ful in  one  sense  to  him  for  not  resisting  it  and  inflicting  on  her  useless  torture. 
But  yet— but  yet,  he  might  have  written  !  He  might  have  written  once  !  Jnst 
a  few  lines  from  him  to  her  of  tender  farewell  and  love — ^a  few  lines  to  be  car- 
ried  in  her  bosom  always,  to  be  preserved  there  like  an  amulet,  so  that  some 
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vague  sense  of  the  enfolding  presence  of  his  love  might  shed  itself  from  his  writ- 
ten words  to  her  heart — something  to  be  always  borne  by  her  when  living  and  to 
lie  in  her  coffin  when  she  lay  there  dead. 

Letters  came  regularly  from  Atheling ;  but  they  gave  little  account  of  his 
business  affairs,  and  even  Isolind  had  now  no  knowledge  of  how  deeply  he  might 
have  been  involved. 

At  last  he  wrote  something  distinct,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  cheering. 
Things  were  not  so  bad  as  they  might  have  been.  He  had  lost  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  he  was  no  longer  a  rich  man,  and  as  he  did  not  propose  ever  again  to 
try  to  be,  be  might  be  called,  in  the  Wall  street  sense,  a  ruined  man.  But  out 
of  the  wreck  was  saved  enough  for  the  old  lady  and  Issy  and  himself  to  live 
comfortably,  though  frugally,  and  their  habits  had  always  been  modest  He 
hoped  Issy  wouldn't  cry  when  she  heard  that  they  couldn't  hire  a  house  in  Fiflh 
avenue  for  the  winter  any  more,  and  that  he  didn't  see  his  way  to  making  much 
of  a  figure  at  Saratoga  this  season.  This,  be  it  understood,  was  the  good  Judge's 
fun — this  allusion  to  IsoIind — for  he  knew  that  she  cared  nothing  for  Fifth 
ftvenue  and  detested  Saratoga.  He  wanted  to  put  things  in  as  easy  and  jocular 
a  light  as  he  could  ;  and  he  said  the  whole  affair  had  been  a  good  lesson  to  him 
against  speculation  and  trying  to  amass  useless  heaps  of  money,  and  that  he 
would  be  content  with  modest  means  for  the  future.  This  artful  and  disingenu- 
ous Judge  wanted  thus  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  had  gone  into  the  financial 
speculation  of  his  own  accord  and  out  of  a  desire  for  the  mere  possession  of  su- 
perfluous gain.  Such  was  the  policy  of  this  craAy  man  in  order  that  poor  Issy 
might  not  have  the  pain  of  knowing  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  her  father,  and 
for  her  sake. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  for  a  little  time  they  had  better 
remain  in  Europe,  where  things  were  cheaper,  and  he  would  join  them  as 
soon  as  he  could.  But  as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  having  to  wander  in 
search  of  them  away  into  Styria  (perhaps  he  wrote — he  certainly  would  have 
said — *'  way  into  St)Tia  ")  and  longed  to  think  of  their  welcoming  him  when  he 
landed,  he  recommended  that  they  should  remove  to  a  quiet  pretty  bathing  place 
which  he  named  on  the  French  coast,  where  he  hoped  soon  (o  find  them. 

Finally,  he  added :  "  I  have  heard  of  Angelo  Volney.  He  is  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  likely  to  do  well,  I  am  told.  Old  Verpool  has  taken  him  up.  To 
be  sure,  Verpool  ain't  over-honest,  but  Volney  is  ;  and  if  he  can't  convert  Ver- 
pool, which  I  take  to  be  a  moral  impossibility,  I  am  sure  old  Verpool  can't 
pervert  him." 

Some  things  in  this  letter  were  consoling  and  gratifying  to  Isolind.  She 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Judge  Atheling's  affairs  were  not  looking  so  bad  as  they 
might  have  been,  although  she  suspected  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  make  the 
calamity  seem  less  than  it  really  was.  Then  she  was  glad  to  be  up  and  doing ; 
to  have  to  leave  Styria  and  go  anywhere.  Then  a  new  rush  of  life  seemed  to 
come  with  a  shock  like  a  pang  into  her  heart  at  the  mention  of  Angelo's  name. 
He  was  alive ;  he  was  well ;  people  heard  of  him  and  from  him.  Though  be 
was  many,  many  thousands  of  miles  away  from  her,  yet  she  had  read  his  name. 
Only  the  heart  that  has  been  sick  and  faint  with  love's  privation  can  know  the 
nourishment  and  stimulus  which  may  thus  be  found  in  the  few  seemingly  barren 
words  which  enclose  the  beloved  one's  name. 

So  the  two  women  left  the  Styrian  village  and  settled  themselves — dropped 
anchor  for  the  hour — in  the  French  wat'ering-place.  This  was  a  newly-discov- 
ered spot ;  a  poet  had  found  it  out  and  built  there  a  villa,  hoping  to  be  lonely, 
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or  at  least  to  have  the  place  all  to  himself  and  a  few  of  his  friends.  But  the 
friends  had  told  other  friends,  and  the  rocks  and  the  strand  began  to  obtain  a 
sort  of  celebrity.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  only  in  its  transition  stage  and  not 
wholly  given  over,  body  and  soul,  to  £ishion.  Isolind  and  Mrs.  Atheling  found 
pleasant  lodgings  there ;  and  they  walked  by  the  sea  of  evenings,  along  secluded 
parts  of  the  strand,  and  were  perhaps  not  unhappy. 

There  was  a  new  hotel  in  the  i^ace  already—- a  somewhat  pretentious  estab- 
lishment with  a  great  ball-room  where  there  were  dances  of  evenings ;  and  Iso- 
lind and  her  elderly  charge  usually  avoided  the  hotel  in  their  rambles.  One 
evening,  however,  they  chanced  to  pass  its  door,  and  a  pale  sad  little  lady  seated 
at  one  of  the  upper  windows  saw  them  and  called  to  them,  and  as  they  did  not 
hear  her  came  quickly  dowp  stairs  and  followed  them,  and  then  Isolind  hearing 
the  rapid  step  turned  round  and  saw  Alexia  Walraven. 

Alexia  came  up  with  all  her  old  impetuosity. 

**  Don't  you  know  me,  Isolind,  and  didn't  you  hear  me  call  you  ?  Am  I  so 
changed  as  all  that  ?    I  am  Alexia  Scarlett—at  least  I  was  so  once." 

Isolind  embraced  the  girl  again  and  again.  She  could  hardly  speak  at  first, 
for  the  sight  of  Alexia  brought  back  memories  that  sent  the  tears  rushing  into 
her  eyes.  But  the  very  silence  of  her  welcome  was  so  eloquent,  that  it  thrilled 
poor  Alexia*s  heart  with  a  strange  and  softening  pang. 

*'  You  ar^  changed|  Isolindi"  she  said ;  "  you  have  grown  pale  and  thin.  You 
too  are  miserable  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Walraven " 

^<  Oh  don't,  Isolindi  please,  please  don't  1  Don't  call  me  Mrs. — ^anything ! 
Call' me  Alexia." 

*'  Dear  Alexia,  I  have  had  some  troubles,  but  it  is  a  joy  to  sttyou.  Have 
you  been  long  here  ?  " 

'<  We  only  came  the  day  be^e  yesterday,  and  I  was  sick  of  the  place  already 
and  hated  it ;  but  now  that  you  are  here  I  think  I  shall  like  it,  if  I  can  like  any- 
thing." 

Isolind  was  observing  in  her  own  mind  the  change  that  had  come  over 
Alexia,  who,  always  pale  and  fragile,  had  now  a  nervous  eccentricity  of  glance 
and  gesture,  and  a  changing  glitter  in  her  eyes,  which  sadly  marred  the  beauty 
that  once  was  hers.  But  she  had  little  more  time  for  observation  or  reflection 
just  then  ;  for  Eric  Walraven  troke  from  a  group  of  smoking  loungers  near  the 
hotel  door,  and  came  up  hat  in  hand  to  greet  the  Athelings.  He,  too,  did  not 
seem  to  have  improved  in  appearance  of  late.  There  was  a  tone  of  flashiness 
and  a  sort  of  social  defiance  in  his  bearing  which  were  new  to  him.  He  was 
less  careful  and  elegant  in  his  dress  than  of  old,  his  complexion  looked  yellower 
than  it  used  to  do,  and  there  were  deeper  lines  in  his  fsLce, 

He  paid  Isolind  so  many  extravagant  compliments  that  she  was  longing  to 
get  away,  even  though  Alexia  seemed  almost  to  cling  to  her.  Suddenly  Alexia 
said: 

"  You  are  going  out  this  evening,  Eric  ?  " 

He  merely  nodded  assent 

"Then  Til  walk  up  with  Mrs.  Atlieling  and  Isolind— if  they  will  allow  me— 
and  sit  with  them  in  their  rooms,  and  you  can  come  for  me.  I  may,  Isolind, 
may  I  not  ?    I  so  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  I  am  so  lonely." 

"Alexia  dislikes  society  in  general,"  Eric  interposed,  "and  she  dislikes 
French  society  in  especial.    She  will  'keep  herself  secluded.    Only  you,  Miss 
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AtheliDg,  have  the  diann  that  can  call  her  from  her  self-imposed  solitude.  For 
her — ^and  for  others — ^your  presence  sheds  a  new  light  over  sea  and  shore." 

After  one  or  two  other  compliments  and  with  a  grand ^ bow  he  rejoined  his 
frieods,  and  the  three  women  walked  to  the  cottage.  Alexia  leaned  on  Isolind*s 
arm,  and  indeed  dong  to  it,  and  they  talked  little  on  the  way.  When  they 
reached  the  cottage  Isolind  brought  Alexia  into  her  bedroom,  and  they  were 
alone. 

Alexia  plucked  off  her  hat  and  flung  it  on  a  chair,  and  gathered  herself  up, 
half  reclining,  half  crouching,  on  a  little  sofr.  Isolind  was  coming  over  to  sit  by 
her  and  caress  her  when  she  said : 

**  Stand  there,  Isolind ;  do,  please,  stand  just  there  as  you  are  and  let  me  look 
at  you." 

Isolind  smiled,  blushed  perhaps  a  little,  bat  stood. 

**  How  long,  dear,  shall  I  remain  ?  " 

"Just  a  moment.  Yes,  you  are  changed  since  the  day  when  I  first  saw  you  ; 
that  day  in  Paris,  don't  you  remember?  I  hated  you  then,  Isolind,  because  I 
thought  your  very  looks  insulted  me  with  your  happiness.  I  don't  hate  you 
now." 

"  Dear  Alexia,  I  hope  not.    May  I  sit  down  yet  ? " 

"  In  a  moment.  You  look  so  picturesque  now  I  like  to  see  you.  No,  there 
is  nothing  in  your  £ice  now  to  insult  me  with  happiness,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
very,  very  sorry  I  I  wish  I  could  see  that  bright  light  in  your  eyes  again.  I 
suppose  you  are  hardly  enough  of  a  true  Christian,  Isolind,  to  be  consoled  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  others  more  unhappy  than  yourself^  but  there  are  such. 
I  wish  I  could  give  back  to  you  your  happiness  of  that  day  in  Paris,  and  bring 
back  my  own  unhappiness  with  it" 

"  Indeed,  I  wouldn't  accept  such  a  sacrifice " 

"  Wouldn't  you  ?  Thanks.  You  mean  it  well,  Isolind.  There,  I  tire  you  by 
keeping  you  in  that  one  attitude ;  but  I  like  to  look  at  you,  and  you  are  so  good 
a  girl  that  I  know  you  are  willing  to  give  people  pleasure.  Strange  that  / 
should  like  you,  and  yet  that  you  should  be  good.  Will^^wr  days  be  long  in  the 
land,  I  wonder?-  Mine  won't,  for  I  never  honored  my  mother ;  but  if  the  Pow- 
ers above  think  it  will  be  anything  of  a  punishment  to  me  to  cut  short  my  thread 
of  life,  they  are  rather  mistaken." 

Isolind  looked  with  pain  on  Alexia's  worn  face,  and  listened  with  pain  to  her 
^ild  talk.  She  tried  to  bring  her  into  some  more  cheerful  mood  by  telling  her 
of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  all  around  and  of  the  pleasant  rambles  they  should 
have  together.    But  Alexia  said : 

'*  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mihyou,  Isolind,  but  I  hate  nature  and  natural  beauty, 
and  sea  and  sky,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  detest  this  place  and  every  place.  We 
are  ih  banishment  here,  and  shall  have  to  stay  here,  I  dare  say.  I  only  thank  the 
fates  that  have  sent  you  here  into  exile  as  well." 

"  It  is  really  a  kind  of  exile  to  me,"  said  Isolind  smiling,  "and  yet  I  like  the 
place,  and  I  mean  to  try  to  make  you  like  it  too." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  dislike  it  more  than  any  other  spot  on  earth.  London  is  detest- 
able. Paris  is  odious.  There  is  only  one  little  scrap  of  the  whole  world  to 
which  I  look  forward  with  any  interest  or  liking  or  longing — and  I  don't  even 
know  where  that  little  scrap  is  to  be  found.  I  only  mean  my  grave,  Isolind^ 
don't  look  shocked.  This  place,  I  believe,  is  unluckily  very  healthy,  although 
you  don't  seem  evidence  that  way.  Ah,  yes,  I  see  more  and  more  how  much 
you  have  chan^^ed.    You  are  worn  and  thin,  but  you  look  all  the  handsomer  for 
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it,  I  think.  Isolind,  you  will  }ook  beautiful  when  yon  are  dead — I  mean  if  the 
kind  gods  send  you  death  soon,  now  that  you  are  young.  Don't  you  ever  pray 
for  death  ? '' 

"  Dear  Alexia,  what  funereal  thoughts !  No,  I  don^t  pray  for  death  ;  there 
are  some  people  who  don't  want  me  to  die,  and  would  miss  me  if  I  were  not  with 
them,  and  so  I  am  content  to  live — although  indeed  I  have  little  to  hope  for  that 
makes  life  worth  having.    But  you,  Alexia,  you  surely  can't  have " 

*'  Any  reason  to  long  for  death,  you  were  ^oing  to  say  ?  Oh,  no,  of  course 
not.     I  am  very  happy — don't  I  look  so  ?  " 

"  You  don't  look  so,"  said  Isolind,  coming  over  to  the  girl  and  kneeling  be- 
side her  sofa,  and  taking  one  of  Alexia's  thin  white  hands  in  hers.  ''  You  have 
been  sick,  I  am  afraid." 

"  We  seem  a  remarkably  happy  pair  of  women,  don't  we  ?  No,  I  haven't  been 
sick ;  at  least  I  don't  remember  if  I  have.  But  I  have  been  sick  of  life,  and  I  am 
so,  and  that's  worse  than  other  sickness,  Isolind." 

''  Yet  you  have  much,  dear,  to  be  happy  and  thankful  for.  If  you  only  knew 
how  my  life  is  darkened  and  saddened,  and  how  very  hopeless  it  is  in  some  ways. 
Alexia,  your  mother  will  send  for  you  some  day  and  be  reconciled  to  you,  and  you 
have  your  husband " 

'*  No,  Isolind,  no,"  cried  Alexia,  so  suddenly  and  sharply  that  Isolind  started 
back.  *'  I  have  not  my  husband  any  more.  I  have  lost  him.  I  never  loved 
any  one  in  all  the  world  but  him,  and  he  cares  nothing  about  nve — nothing,  noth- 
ing, nothing !  '* 

And  the  poor  young  woman  buried  her  face  among  the  cushions  of  the  sofii 
and  sobbed  like  a  heartbroken  child. 

Isolind  put  her  arms  round  Alexia  and  raised  her,  and  drew  her  toward  her 
own  bosom,  and  tried  to  console  her.  Alexia  was  so  small  and  slight  that  Iso- 
lind could  have  carried  her  like  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  she  now  felt  to  her  al- 
most as  she  might  feel  to  a  child.  Alexia  sobbed  and  .sobbed  until  utter  ex- 
haustion came  on,  and  then  she  told  Isolind  in  broken  and  hardly  coherent  sen- 
tenced her  miserable  story,  of  which  the  whole  purport  and  burden  simply  was  that 
Eric  did  not  love  her  any  more.  Isolind  made  some  efforts  to  reassure  her,  to 
persuade  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  that  she  was  only  too  sensitive  and  wrongly 
interpreted  her  husband's  manner  perhaps.  The  attempt  was  quite  in  vain. 
Alexia  only  repeated  the  dismal  refrain  of  her  wail. 

**  He  cares  nothing  for  me  any  more  ;  he  doesn't  even  pretend  or  try  to  keep 
up  an  appearance.  I  am  only  a  bore  and  an  annoyance  to  him ;  he  would  be 
glad  if  I  were  dead.  I  don't  blame  him  so  much.  Nobody  ever  liked  me,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Angelo  Volney ;  for  Charles  Escombe  didn't  know  anything  about 
me,  so  he  counts  for  nothing.  Everybody  always  detested  me,  from  my  mother 
down.  But  I  didn't  care ;  I  detested  everybody  else.  Only  him,  only  him  I 
loved,  and  now  he  hates  me  too ! " 

That  was  a  sad  and  weary  evening.  Alexia  rallied  a  little  after  a  while,  and 
occasionally  showed  some  flashes  of  her  old  spirit  in  conversation  when  Mrs. 
Atheling  was  present.  But  the  sadness  was  always  overhanging,  and  when  Eric 
Walraven  came  his  presence  did  little  to  brighten  the  atmosphere.  It  was  pain- 
fill  and  pitiful  to  see  how  Alexia  hung  upon  his  words  and  looks,  and  fawned 
upon  him,  and  almost  crouched  at  his  feet.  All  the  old  fierceness  of  her  nature 
seemed  to  have  died  out  of  her,  to  have  been  extinguished  in  the  glare  of  her 
unhappy  love  as  a  fire  is  extinguished  by  the  sunlight.  For  him,  he  seemed  to 
take  a  positive  pleasure  in  humiliating  or  ignoring  he/,  and  his  attentions  to  Iso- 
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liod  were  such  as  to  make  the  latter  led  almys  ancoaifortable  and  sometimes 
reseotful. 

During  the  next  few  days  Mrs.  Walraven  was  a  co^istant  visitor  to  the  cot- 
tage of  the  Athelings,  and  Isolind  and  she  had  many  rambles  together.  AUapa 
was  a  depressing  and  sad  companion,  but  Isolind  gladly  sacrificed  all  feeling  of 
personal  comfort  to  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  console  aod  encourage  her.  Mr. 
Eric  did  not  present  himself  often,  Isolind*s  manner  had  been  too  decidedly  re- 
pellingy  and  he  had  a  cluster  of  friends  in  and  about  the  hotel  with  whom  he 
smoked  and  played  billiards  a  good  deal.  In  truth,  Eric  was  at  present  literally 
an  exile.  London  could  no  longer  contain  him.  Creditors  were  importunate 
and  unrelenting^  and  he  bad  fled  to  France  in  order  to  gain  time  to  think  over 
his  situation  and  find  out  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Things  had  come  to  an  almost  desperate  pass  with  him.  His  poem,  **The 
Mystery  of  the  Universe,''  had  attracted  no  attention.  He  owed  so  much  money 
to  his  publisher  that  he  did  not  care  to  attempt  any  further  literary  enterprise, 
inasmuch  as  his  labor  could  only  go  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  He  had  ex- 
hausted all  his  friends  and  their  purses ;  the  Hon.  Oscar  McAIpine  had  lately 
thrown  him  over  altogether.  He  had  begged  of  Gostick  in  vain.  Lady  Juditli 
proved  to  be  calmly  implacable  as  destiny  itsel£  In  Alexia  he  had  found  not  a 
treasure  and  source  of  inQMne,  but  a  mere  incumbrance  and  nuisance. 

One  evening  he  came  in  from  the  billiard-room  to  his  wife's  apartment  look- 
Ing  specially  dispirited  and  sullen.  Alexia's  eyes  brightened—they  always  did — 
when  she  saw  the  manly  form  of  her  noble  master. 

Eric  flung  himself  on  the  sofa.  **  Alexia,"  he  said^  **  I  wish  to  Heaven  you 
could  do  anything  to  help  us.  .  It's  too  bad  that  you  can  do  nothing.  Look  here, 
can't  you  write  to  old  Gostick  ?  " 

"Write  to  Mr.  Gostick,  Eric— for  what?" 

"  For  money  of  course.  Do  you  think  we  can  live  on  air  ?  If  we  don't  get 
some  money  somewhere,  we  can't  even  stay  here.  You  really  might  try  to  do 
something  since  you  have  been  the  cause  of  all  this.  I  think  if  you  wrote  to  old 
Gostick  and  begged  of  him,  it  might  soften  him  a  bit ;  V\\  tell  you  what  to  say. 
Though  I  don't  know,  perhaps  you  could  do  it  better  in  your  own  kind  of  way." 

"  Eric,  I  can't  turn  beggar,  indeed  I  can't,  and  beg  of  poor  Mr.  Gostick, 
whom  we  always  laughed  at.    Are  we  really  so  poor  as  all  that  ?  " 

He  laughed  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  So  poor  that  we  shall  soon  have  nothing  at  all.  If  I  hadn't  won  a  few  na- 
poleons at  cards  the  other  night,  I  don't  know  where  we  should  be.  Will  you 
write  to  old  Gostick — yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  write  to  him,"  she  said,  some  of  her  old  temper  reasserting  it- 
self. "  I  won't  write  a  begging  letter  to  him  or  to  anybody.  Let  us  starve  or 
poison  ourselves  if  we  can  do  nothing  in  life ;  but  I  am  no  beggar,  and  never 
will  stoop  to  crave  for  aln\s ! " 

**  Very  spirited  indeed,"  Eric  calmly  said.  "  Nothing  can  be  finer.  Well, 
then,  you  must  only  accept  your  mother's  conditions  and  go  back  to  her.  I 
can't  support  you  any  longer,  Alexia,  and  that's  the  sum  of  the  situation." 

"  Eric,  what  do  3'ou  mean  by  accepting  my  mother's  conditions  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand you." 

••  Lady  Judith  offers,"  he  answered  very  composedly,  "  to  receive  you  baqk 
tinder'  her  roof  rather  than  allow  you  to  sUrve.  I  think  you  had  better  go  to 
hcr.^ 
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<*  But,  Eric,  dear  love,  yon  terrify  nte !  Good  God !  you  donH  mean  to  say 
you  have  humbled  yourself  and  me  so  £ur  as  to  write  to  Lady  Judith  ?" 

"  I  have  written  several  letters  to  Lady  Judith,"  he  coldly  replied.  **  I  can't 
aibrd  to  stand  on  di|;nfty.'* 

Alexia  stood  up,  all  trembling  with  wonder,  shame,  and  anger. 

"You  wrote  to  Lady  Judith !    You  stooped  to  her-— asked  her  for  money?" 

**  Certainly.  1  wrote  (o  her  many  very  eloquent  and  powerful  letters,  be- 
seeching her  to  consider  the  destitute  condition  of  her  daughter  and  to  open  her 
purse-strings  on  our  behalf 

"  Oh,  my  God  I    And  she ;  what  did  she  reply  ?" 

"  She  did  not  condescend  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  my  supplications  un- 
til at  last  I  told  her,  with  what  I  consider  highly  honorable  frankness,  that  I 
should  soon  be  positively  unable  to  support  her  dear  daiughter  any  more,  and 
that  the  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Coryden — to  whom,  by  the  way,  I  also 
wrote,  praying  for  his  intercession  and  codperation — that  the  granddaughter  of 
the  Earl  would  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  Then  her  ladyship  wrote  offer- 
ing to  receive  you  under  her  roof—- you  can  see  her  letter,  it  is  remarkably  cool 
and  curt — and  I  think,  dear,  you  had  better  go.'' 

"  Oh  Eric,  for  shame,  for  shame ;  oh,  you  coward — ^you  mean,  unmanly  cow- 
ard !    Oh,  why  did  I  ever  marry  you.    I  hate  you — I  hate  you ! " 

Alexia  flung  herself  down  on  the  floor  and  hid  her  face  from  the  light 

Eric  looked  down  at  her  with  perfect  indifference.  Her  attitude  was  quite 
unpicturesque,  so  there  was  positively  nothing  to  interest  him. 

Presently  she  rose  and  confronted  him. 

«  First  of  all,"  she  asked— and  there  was  a  strange  glitter  in  her  eyes— "is 
this  true  ?  " 

"  Is  what  true  ?  " 

"  This  story  you  tell  me  about  your  having  written  to  my  mother  ?  " 

"  True  as  gospel.     I  will  show  you  the  noble  lady's  autograph  reply." 

"  1  will  never  go  near  my  mother — ^never  !  Find  where  my  father  is^you 
know  something  of  him — ^and  I  will  go  to  ^im," 

Eric  laughed. 

"  I  think  that  little  comedy  ought  to  be  now  regarded  as  played  out  My 
dear  Alexia,  I  know  no  more  about  your  father  than  the  child  unborn." 

"  But  you  did — ^you  did " 

**  Not  I,  child — nothing  at  alK  I  never  knew  anything  but  what  I  heard  from 
you  and  guessed." 

*  "But  all  that  you  told  me — and  the  messages — and  the  letters  in  the 
•Times'?" 

"  All  pious  frauds,  child,  and  very  cleverly  done,  I  think.  In  love.  Alexia, 
all  is  held  to  be  fair.    I  wrote  those  mysterious  missives  with  mine  own  hand." 

"  My  God,  can  this  be  true  ?    All  that  was  a  fraud  and  a  lie  ?  " 

"  At  lovers'  perjuries.  Alexia,  Jove  laughs.  I  swear  to  you — ^and  I  am  now 
no  longer  a  lover  perjuring  myself— I  swear  to  you  that  I  never  knew  anything 
about  your  fether,  and  that  I  invented  the  whole  thing  to  captivate  your  filial  lit« 
tie  heart" 

"  Oh,  was  there  ever  in  all  the  world  such  a  wretched,  ruined,  miserable  girl ! 
Was  there  ever  known  such  base  and  wicked  treachery !  Oh,  how  I  loved  you, 
Eric,  and  trusted  in  you !  Why  did  you  marry  me — why  ?  You  have  been  cruelly 
candid  with  me  at  last— let  me  have  that  question  candidly  answered  too !  Why 
did  you  marry  me  ?  " 
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"  Partly,"  he  answered  with  unmoved  composure,  "because  I  had  great,  and 
as  it  seems  now  quite  absurd,  expectations  from  your  family.  I  thought  your 
father  might  possibly  have  assigned  you  a  fortune.  I  thought  your  mother 
would  certainly  forgive  us  in  the  regular  '  Bless  you,  my  children  *  fashion,  and 
give  us  plenty  of  money." 

"One  question  more.  Did  you  ever — in  all  this  time— really  love  me?" 
There  was  a  terrible  choking  and  gasping  in  the  throat  of  the  poor  girl  as  she 
put  this  sad  question. 

Eric  threw  back  his  curls  and  looked  at  his  white  hands. 

"  Do  you  press  for  an  answer.  Alexia  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Welly  then,  I  don't  fancy  I  ever  did  love  you  in  your  sense — in  the  romantio- 
kind  of  way.  I  don't  think  I  have  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  me,  and  besides- 
women  have  generally  £Eillen  in  love  with  me  and  spared  me  all  that  trouble.,  h 
liked  you  well  enough — ^you  were  a  new  sensation ;  but  you  know  very  well  that 
you  are  rather  a  provoking  sort  of  woman,  and  you  tire  me  immensely.  I  am 
not  made  perhaps  for  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  and  at  all  events  I  havea-'t  now 
the  means  of  paying  for  them.  So  I  really  don't  see  that  you  can  do  anything . 
better,  Alexia,  than  to  eat  humble  pie  for  once  and  go  back  to  your  mother." 

And  with  these  words  he  rose  from  the  sofa,  took  out  his  cigar-case,,  lighted 
a  cigar,  and  left  the  room.    As  he  went  he  hummed  some  bars  of  "  Dites  lui " 
from."  La  Grande  Duchesse,"  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  popularity.     He  was  feeU 
ing  better  already,  some  qL  the  burthen  of  his  care  having  been  lifted  off  his^ 
shoulders.    The  revelation  had  been  made  which  must  have  come  soon  in  any. 
case,  and  Alexia  had  really  raised,  less  of  a  row  about  it  than  he  expected.    She 
would  go  back  to  her  mother  now.    She  would  never  stay  with  him  after  what' 
he  had  told  her,  and  he  should  be  rid  of  her.    She  really  was  a  dreadful  little 
bore  and  nuisance,  and  it  was  horrible  when  one  was  so  poor  to  have  to  drag  a. 
wife  about  with  one,  and  he  couldn't  support  Alexia  and  didn't  know  what  to  do* 
with  her.    Then,  if  her  mother  should  relent  and  leave  Alexia  any  money,  ho* 
could  take  his  wife  back  again.     He  would  have  no  difficulty  in  any  case  in  get« 
ing  hold  of  the  money.    But  his  own  impression  now  was  that  Lady  Judith 
would  never  give  Alexia  a  sixpence,  and  therefore  it  was  much  better  she  should 
go  back. 

So  his  heart  felt  considerably  relieved*  As  he  went  down  the  stairs  one  of 
the  chambermaids  of  the  hotel  passed  up.  He  observed  that  she  was  a  pretty 
and  piquante  looking  filU^  and  as  he  gazed  after  her  he  quite  admired  her  neat 
ankles.  Then  he  noted  mentally  the  fact  that  for  days  back  he  had  not  been  in 
spirit  enough  to  observe  whether  any  woman  was  pretty  or  ugly,  and  he  became 
complacent  and  encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  improving  condition,  and  he 
thought  there  was  still  balm  in  Gilead  and  that  he  might  yet  have  a  bright  fu« 
ture.  There  was  quite  a  charming  elasticity  and  buoyancy  in  this  poet's  nature, 
and  things  began  to  wear  a  rosy  aspect  in  his  eyes  again.  Even  marriage,  Eric 
thought,  is  not  always  irreparable. 

50 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  HUMBLE  APOLOGY  FOR  BAVING  WRITTEN  HIS  BOOK. 

NEITHER  the  ccfhor  of  "The  Galaxy"  nor  the  publishers  can  complain 
that  the  articles  or  the  book  entitled  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  failed  to 
receive  attention.  They  have  at  least  provoked  the  expiression  of  intelligent 
and  decided  opinion  upon  their  merits  far  and  wide,  from  the  Just  and  the  unjust, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  As  they  have  been  much  praised  and  little  cen- 
sured, it  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  justice  and  learning  have  largely  predomi- 
nated in  the  discussion  of  their  merits.  But  even  were  there  not  this  reason  for 
being  content  with  the  decision  of  the  critical  bench,  I  should  not  dispute  it. 
Generally  an  author  must  and  should  submit  quietly  to  the  judgment  that  is  passed 
upon  his  work.  His  putting  it  before  the  public  is  an  invitation  to  the  public  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  its  merits ;  and  what  he  invites  he  must  submit  to,  if  not 
welcome.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  rare  exceptions,  and  one  of  them 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  series  of  hostile  articles  which  appeared  with  the  signature 
"X,"  week  after  week,  in  the  Yale  "College  Courant,"  between  the  19th  of  No- 
vember last  and  the  28th  of  January,  inclusive.  It  was  my  purpose  to  pubKsh  a 
reply  to  these  articles  in  the  "Courant"  itself;  and  the  following  pages  were 
nearly  all  written  with  that  object  in  the  first  week  <#  February,  when  they  were 
necessarily  thrown  aside  and  for  a  long  time  neglected,  almost  forgotten.  They 
have  been  completed,  and  are  published  here  (with  trifling  alteration,  and  neces- 
sarily egotistical  as  they  were,  and  must  remain),  at  the  special  request  of  the 
editor  of  "The  Galaxy." 

Nine  of  this  series  of  attacks  had  been  published  before  I  saw  any  of  them 
or  heard  of  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until  some  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
tenth  that  I  found  time  to  examine  them  with  the  attention  due  to  the  knowledge, 
the  skill,  and  the  purpose  of  their  author.  Perhaps  I  should  say  their  authors ; 
for  I  soon  learned  that  these  articles,  announced  in  "  The  Nation  '*  as  being  by 
"  a  Yale  Professor,"  had  at  least  the  benefit  of  a  revision  by  another  Yale  Pro- 
fessor of  high  and  well-deserved  reputation : — which,  indeed,  I  don't,  in  the  least 
object  to,  but  take  it  as  a  great  compliment  that  two  of  that  famous  faculty  fe)t 
that  it  was  prudent  for  them  to  unite  their  forces  for  the  demolition  of  the  work 
of  a  poor  dabbler  in  philology  like  me.  If  some  philological  Paul  had  only 
come  over  to  Macedonia  to  help  fney  my  assailants  might  possibly  not  have  found 
the  few  weak  places  against  which  they  have  concentrated  their  assaults,  and  my 
work  might  yet  not  have  been  materially  changed  in  its  plan  or  its  execution. 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  my  critics,  or  critic,  in  detail,  or  to  enter  into  a 
general  argument  with  them,  or  him,  to  prove  that  my  book  is  faultless  ot  au- 
thoritative, or  that  It  has  any  value  whatever.  Let  time  determine  that  If  what 
I  have  written  cannot  bear  criticism,  it  is  worthless  and  ought  to  die ;  it  will 
soon  disappear  into  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten,  and  the  less  ibat  is  said  about 
it  the  better.  But  as  they  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  my  book  so  much 
attention  through  ten  consecutive  numbers  of  the  "  Courant,"  perhaps  I  may, 
without  either  presumption  or  imprudence,  say  a  little  in  reply  to  a  seriea  of  at- 
tacks so  unusually  prolonged,  so  persistent,  and  which  were  manifestly  meant  to 
be  so  formidable  and  so  damaging. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  attacks  is  manifest,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  said  to 
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baye  been  openly  declared.  It  was  to  hold  me  up  as  a  sbaliow  pretender  to 
knowledge  which  I  did  not  possess,  and  as  a  man  who  had  committed  the  liter- 
ary crime  of  writing  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  knew  too  little  eren  to  suspect 
his  ignorance.  True,  an  occasional  crust  or  rather  crumb  of  comfort  is  flung  to 
me,  by  way  of  showing  that  my  censor  is  not  alt<^tber  without  charity.  I  am 
told,  for  instance,  that  I  am  '*i^r  too  clear-headed"  to  be  misled  into  the  learned 
Latham's  errors-^  compltmeni  which  astonished  me,  and  upon  which  I  shall 
plume  myself  for  tho  rest  of  my  life ;  for  I  did  not  suspect  mysdf  of  such  astute* 
ness  and  deamess  of  perception.  It  is  said,  too,  that  *' there  is  much  in  the 
work  that  Is  interesting  and  valuable,"  and  that  its  author  ^  is  an  entertaining 
writer  under  all  ctrcumstaoces,  and,  when  speaking  of  matlers  he  knows  some- 
thing about,  an  instructive  one ; "  which  cheers  and  soothes  me  somewhat,  yet 
little  I  must  confess  under  these  circumstances,  for  if  I  don't  know  something 
about  the  English  language,  I  fear  that  I  must  be  even  more  ignorant  than  1  had 
suspected  that  I  was  upon  all  subjects.  And  it  is  finally  said  that  the  culprit  be- 
fore the  court,  meaning  me,  ^  when  his  mind  is  not  perverted  by  what  he  fan- 
cies to  be  learning,  is  a  man  of  sense."  This,  I  confess,  quite  took  away  my 
breath.  When  St.  Rend  1* aillander  made  my  first  book,  whidi  I  put  forth  with 
fear  and  trembling,  the  subject  of  a  special  article  of  conmendation  in  the 
'*  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  "  (rash  savaMt^  thus  to  commit  himself  about  a  poor 
Tankee'of  whom  he  nor  any  one  else  in  Europe  or  America  had  ever  heard  be« 
fore !),  I  was  able  to  bear  it  with  some  equanimity ;  but  to  be  told  by  a  Siamese- 
twin  contributor  to  the  Yale  <*  CoHege  CoUrant  "-*-«  khid  of  two*headed  Con« 
necticut  giant  of  intellect,  who  masks  under  the  appropriate  sign  X  his  unknown 
quantity  of  erudltion-^hat  I  am  a  man  of  sense  (under  certain  circumstances), 
Overwhelms  me  with  that  feeling  of  shame  and  confusion  which  comes  over  the 
ingenuous  mind  upon  the  receipt  of  honors  of  w^ich  it  is  consciously  unworthy. 

Seriously,  this  onslaught  on  the  learning  of  my  book  gives  me  little  concern. 
It  is  altogether  from  the  purpose.  Whatever  value  I  hoped  the  book  would 
have,  depends  in  the  least  that  is  possible  upon  the  learning,  real  or  supposed, 
of  its  author.  I  have  never  set  up  any  claims  to  what  I  call  scholarship  in  the 
dead  languages ;  and  if  I  have  any  reputation  of  that  sort,  it  is  not  of  my  seeking. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  very  book  I  have  more  thah  once,  la  set  terms,  dis- 
avowed any  pretensions  of  the  kind,  and  have  said  that  I  am  '*a  layman"  in  lin- 
guistics, and  that  I  profess  to  have  "only  some  knowledge,  yet  very  imperfect, 
Of  the  English  language.^  Such  excursions  as  I  made  outside  the  limits  of  my 
mother  tongue  may  have  misled  two  Yale  Professors  Into  the  notiou  that  I  was 
wandering  Into  the  realms  of  erudition,  but  they  did  not  mislead  rmt.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  not  only  entirely  satisfied,  but  much  pleased,  when  the  *' Satur- 
day Review,"  in  Its  commendation  of  my  book,  spoke  of  it  as  being  written 
••without  pedantry  and  without  pretence  to  learning."  Whether  the  same  criti- 
cal authority  would  be  likdy  to  pass  the  same  judgment  upon  the  decade  of  de- 
nunciation poured  out  upon  me  by  my  censors,  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned. 

1  Shall  first  admh  the  correctness  of  my  critic's  censures  on  three  points.  In 
the  following  lines  quoted  from  CatuUns,  in  Chapter  IX.  of  "Words  and  their 
Uses," 

Tua  irane  opvm  mea  fNieHa 
Flendo  ftugiduH  rub«nt  ocellv 

I  took  the  word  opera  for  the  accusative  case  plural  of  opns^  which  it  might  be,  in- 
stead of  the  ablative  singular  of  ep^ra.    I  was  wrong ;  and  into  this  undeniable 
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essentfal  enor  I  was  misled  in  this  manner.  Cattdlus  is  one  of  the  very  lew  Latin 
au^ors  Whom  I  read  once  in  a  while  for  pnre  delight ;  and  having  one  evening 
read  one  of  bis  odes  in  my  library,  as  I  turned  the  leaves  the  two  lines  in  ques- 
tion caught  my  eye,  and  struck  me  as  suitable  to  my  purpose  for  an  illustration 
to  the  article  I  was  diea  writing  or  about  to  write.  Being  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  friends,  I  put  the  book  away,  and  the  next  day  at  my  office  wrote  down 
these  two  lines  from  memory,  and  used  them  in  the  article.  To  be  sure,  prosody 
would  have  guided  me  rightly ;  but  I  rarely  think  of  quantity  except  when  I 
read  hexameter  or  Sapphic  verse,  because  I  suppose  the  rhythm  of  these  meas- 
ures alone  impresses  and  pleases  my  ear.  In  this  case  the  question  of  long  and 
short  did  not  even  occur  to  me.  And  thus  I  made  this  mistake,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  I  must  bear  as  best  I  can.  Let  the  question  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offence  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  college-bred  professional  men  who  are 
yet  not  professional  linguists,  who  may  detect  it ;  and  that  as  to  how  much  it  im- 
pairs the  value  or  defeats  the  purpose  of  my  book  be  settled  by  the  fact  whether 
the  latter  or  its  assailant  is  longer  remembered  by  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
readers. 

Into  another  error— that  as  to  the  meaning  of  A/p — I  was  led  by  misinfor- 
mation. About  twelve  years  ago  a  Swiss  gentleman  gave  roe  the  definition 
which  I  gave  of  the  word,  and  about  two  years  after  I  met  with  the  same  expla- 
nation in  a  book  of  travels.  I  had  no  thought  then  of  ever  writing  anything 
about  this  word,  or  indeed  about  any  other,  and  the  very  names  of  my  two  au- 
thorities faded  from  my  memory,  but  not  what  they  had  told  me.  I  did  not 
mention  the  word  in  the  original  articles,  but  as  I  was  arranging  ^  Misused 
Words  "  for  the  book,  this  one  came  to  mind,  and  without  a  question  I  wrote  it 
in  the  copy.  A  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  information  derived  from  two  inde- 
pendent sources  of  such  a  sort  never  entered  my  mind. 

The  third  of  these  slips  is  one  at  which,  in  a  schoolfellow  or  myself,  I  should 
have  laughed  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  at  which  time  I  could  not  have  made 
it,  and  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  shameful  error.  It  is  the  passing  assertion 
that  *^  if/us  is  the  genitive  of  both  <///  and  i//ud,**  Any  boy  who  has  studied 
Latin  six  months  knows  that  the  genitive  oiilU  is  illiusj  and  if  he  has  a  thim- 
bleful of  brains  he  knows  that  to  forget  this  is- quite  impossible  to  a  man  who  re- 
members that  there  is  such  a  pronoun  as  ilU,  That  I  should  give  to  ilU  the 
genitive  case  of  is  is  one  of  those  unmitigated  and  unaccountable  blunders 
which  have  ceased  to  surprise  me  much,  because  I  meet  with  them  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  writing  and  very  frequently  in  the  speech  of  persons  who  I  know 
are  not  ignorant  on  the  points  in  regard  to  which  they  erred  so  grossly ;  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  man  will  be  right  as  to  a  point  or  a  fact  in  one  passage  and  wrong 
as  to  the  same  point  or  fact  in  another  passage  of  the  same  book.  I  am  by  this 
reminded  that  one  day  soon  after  the  appearance  of  an  edition  of  the  "  Book- 
Hun  ter,''  to  which  I  added  som^  notes,  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  whose  edition  of 
the  '*  Federalist  '*  had  then  just  appeared,  met  me  in  the  street  and  exclaimed : 
"  Do  you  know  that  you  have  said  that  Monroe  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
'  Federalist '  ?  "  I  denied  promptly  having  said  so,  and  without  reserve.  It  was 
jmpossible.  *'  Look  at  your  book  when  you  get  home,"  he  replied.  I  did  look,  and 
there  it  was,  Monroe  for  Madison,  That  same  evening  I  met  that  eminent  jurist, 
the  late  Mr.  William  Curtis  Noyes,  who  had  already  read  the  book,  and  spoke  very 
kindly  of  what  I  had  done  in  it.  "  But,"  I  said,  "  did  you  see  that  awful  mistake 
about  Monroe  writing  the  *  Federalist  *  ?  "  "Yes,"  he  answered  smiling,  "  but  I 
didn't  mind  it,  and  don't  you  v  any  man  of  sense  and  experience  will  see  that  it*s 
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a  mere  blunder  of  Mannm  fijr  Madistm.^  But  before  forty-eight  hours  the  cry 
broke  forth,  and  "Civis,"  and  "Senex,**  and  " Aristarchus,"  and  "A  Constant 
Reader,"  and  all  the  crew  of  little  quidnuncs  yelped  out  through  the  press  their 
delight  at  discovering  that  one  R.  G.  W.  didn't  know  wltat  they  did— that  Madi« 
son  and  not  Monroe  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  "  Federalist**  I  took  no  no- 
tice of  this,  for  it  might  anrase  them,  and  I  was  sure  that  it  could  not  do  me  much 
harm.  But  there  was  this  remarkafc^e  circumstance  in  the  afiair :  Setting  aside 
my  previous  knowledge  from  boyhood  on  the  point,  It  so  happened  that  just  be- 
fore writing  those  annotations  I  had  for  a  special  purpose  gone  carefully  through 
iiot  oaly  the  "  Federalist,"  but  Curtis's  "  History  of  the  Constitution,'*  and  I  was 
thus  particuls^rly  well  "  up  **  on  the  whole  subject.  Not  only  so,  but  the  book  to 
which  I  made  annota^ons  was  printed  at  the  *' Riverside  Press,**  where  the 
proof-reading  is  at  any  time  a  safeguard  against  material  errors  of  fact  or  of 
scholarship,  and  where,  just  before  my  book,  Mr.  Henry  Dawson's  own  edition 
of  the  **  Federalist "  was  printed.  And  yet  I,  knowing  of  course  perfectly 
well,  as  I  had  known  for  years,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  "Federalist,** 
wrote  Monroe  instead  of  Madison^  and  read  it  in  proof,  and  the  proof-reader  at 
Riverside  read  Monroe  and  never  raised  a  query  as  to  a  point  on  which  any 
grammar-school  boy  is  informed,  and  as  to  which  he,  like  me,  had  had  recent  and 
reiterated  reminders.  By  a  perverse  action  of  the  mind,  which  is  much  more 
common  than  It  is  supposed  to  be,  I  had  written  Monroe  when  I  thought  Mad- 
ison^ and  both  the  proof-reader  and  I  in  reading  proof  saw  what  was  in  our 
mind's  eye  and  not  that  which  was  before  our  body's.  This  kind  of  error  Is  one 
of  the  commonest.  It  prevails  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  not  as  to  those  of 
thought  People  continually  use  the  wrong  name  or  the  wrong  word  In  speech 
and  even  in  writing,  when  they  know  well  the  right  one.  And  now,  if  it  carries 
comfort  to  any  man's  heart  to  believe  that  I  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
is  and  ille^  ejus  and  illius^  if  he  can  read  my  book  and  believe  so,  let  him  so  be- 
lieve. True,  I  may  have  the  maxim  "  De  non  existentibus  et  non  apfiarentibus  ** 
thrown  at  my  bead,  and  if  it  hits  and  hurts  me,  well  it  must. 

I  am  not  writing  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  and  the  "common  sense"  gra- 
ciously accorded  me  by  my  censor  teaches  me  the  unwisdom  of  an  author's  at- 
tempting to  answer  a  critic,  who  can  always  have  the  last  word,  and  leave,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  the  flavor  of  his  condemnation  and  his  scoffing  on  the  palate 
of  the  public.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  be  tempted  into  meeting  my  censor's  ob- 
jections in  detail.  In  particular  I  shall  not  dispute  with  him  here  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  devotes  the  most  of  his  attention — the  preterites  and  the  past 
participles  of  the  strong  verbs,  to  which  he  gives  four  numbers  of  his  long  ar- 
raignment, spreading  his  discussion  of  this  point  over  an  equivalent  of  nearly  as 
many  pages  of  my  book  as  I  have  given  it  lines.  In  the  main  he  is  right,  ac- 
cording to  my  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  in  the  main,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
does  not  present  facts  at  variance  with  my  own  position  upon  essential  points  ; 
and  as  to  those  on  which  I  presume  to  differ  from  him,  I  may  have  occasion  to 
say  something  at  another  time.  He  overwhelms  me  with  examples.  But  may 
I,  without  seeming  to  pretend  to  learning,  say  that  all  of  them,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  ^miliar  to  me,  and  that  I  could  multiply  them  by  ten,  possibly  adding 
some  that  might  in  the  judgment  of  others  somewhat  diminish  his  right  to  order 
me  up  for  public  punishment  on  this  score  ? 

The  gist  of  his  series  of  criticisnts  lies  in  his  objection  to  my  position  (as  to 
which  I  have  no  vague  notion,  but  a  settled  conviction)  that  in  the  development 
of  language,  and  in  particular  of  the  English  language,  reason  always  wins 
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against  forakaX  grfumiur  or  illogical  usage,  a&d  thM  tb#  "avthority  "  of  eminent 
writers,  conforming  to  or  fbnning  tb«  vsage  of  their  day,  while  It  doee  absolve 
those  who  follow  their  example  from  the  charge  of  aoledsm,  does  not  justify  or 
establish  a  use  of  words  inconsisieqt  with  reasoa  or  its  normal  growth.  In 
other  wordS|  1  believe,  assert,  and  endeavor  to  maiAftain  that  in  language,  as  in 
morals^  there  is  a  higher  law  than  mere  usage,  which  in  morals  as  in  language, 
makes  that  acceptable,  tolerable,  and  even  proper  in  one  age  which  becomes 
intolerable  and  improper  in  another  ;  that  this  law  is  the  law  of  reason,  toward 
a  conformity  to  which  usage  itself  is  ever  struggling  i  and  that  although  it  is 
constantly  hindered  and  often  diverted,  yet  it  wins  its  way  little  by  little,  not 
reaching,  yet  approximating,  an  ever^receding  goal 

To  assault  any  position  of  mine  which  is  not  itself  taken  upon  the  gfound  of 
usage,  by  bringing  up  the  ''authority,"  that  is,  the  mere  example,  of  eminent 
writers,  is  at  once  to  beg  the  question  at  issue.  My  opponent  may  say,  as  in- 
deed 1  understand  him  to  say,  that  for  him  usage  is  both  in  fact  and  of  right  the 
final  law  and  the  ground  of  law.  And  he  shall  so  believe  and  so  declare  him- 
self without  being  pronounced  an  idiot,  an  ignoramus,  or  a  shallow  pretender,  by 
me  at  least.  But  in  that  case  we  do  not  approach  each  other  near  enough  to 
contend.  We  are  as  widely  separated  as  two  theological  disputants  would  be, 
one  of  whotn  was  a  Protestant,  and  the  other  a  Catholic  who  set  up  as  an  axiom 
the  divine  establishment  and  perpetual  infiiDibility  of  the  Romish  Church.  He 
assumes  and  starts  from  the  very  point  which  I  dispute. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  position  by  a  passage  from  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
in  our  literature — Chaucer,  a  poet  who,  in  my  judgment,  is  second  only  to 
Shakespeare : 

O  chaste  goddesse  of  the  woodes  greene,  . 

To  whom  boche  heren  and  erthe  and  see  Is  seene. 

—The  Kniglit't  Tale,  L  1,439. 

Now  for  that  use  of  Both  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  "authority," 
/.  e,  the  example,  of  Chaucer  is  of  no  more  weight  than  that  of  an  anonymous 
advertisement  in  a  newspaper ;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  three  times  one  are 
not  two.  And  if  fifty  such  passages  could  be  produced  from  the  works  of  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  the  use  of  both  to  mean  three  might 
thereby  be  excused,  but  it  could  not  be  justified.  The  case  is  extreme  ;  but  in 
that  is  its  value.  It  brings  out  the  point  clearly  and  shirply,  and  it  is  only  by 
such  a  case  that  my  position  can  be  well  illustrated,  and  this  one  has  the  addi- 
tional value  of  being  beyond  suspicion.  The  meaning  and  the  rhythmical  struc- 
ture of  the  passage  leave  no  doubt  that  we  have  it  just  as  it  was  written  by  Chau- 
cer. And  there  it  is,  both  used  by  one  of  our  greatest  poets  to  mean  three 
taken  together.  True,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  both's  being  brought  to  mean 
three  or  three  hundred,  and  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  Indeed,  let  the 
present  generation  unanimously  agree  that  both  shall  mean  fifty-six,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  agree  to  the  same,  and  it  will  now  and  henceforth,  "  until  the 
receipt  of  further  orders,**  so  mean.  But  such  is  not  the  way  in  which  language 
acquires  its  meaning,  even  by  usage,  which  itself  generally  conforms  more  or  less 
to  reason  and  follows  a  line  of  logical  connection  and  normal  growth. 

An  example  vrhich  touches  another  point  of  difference  between  X  and  me 
will  also  illustrate  my  principal  position.    He  says  : 

The  double  negative  strengthening  the  negation  was  the  law  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English.  In  the 
iixteenth  and  sdranteenA  centuries  it  was  most  unfivttmatBly  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Latin  rule,  which 
renders  it  equivalent  to  an  affirmative. 

As  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  usage,  which  I  cannot  dignify  with 
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ibc  Dams  of  law,  thmr*  U  of  cowrsf  do  ground  of  qiacatioii ;  but  the  chaoKe  froxo 
that  us<^e  to  ours  |  ^ii|u>t  regard  ^  "* most  i»a£ortunately ''  jnade.  It  seems  to 
me  a  conformity  to  the  law  of  rtasoo,  which  was  iaevitable»  ami  which,  ODce  at* 
laioady  will  oevpr  beabandoped  u^til  l«ag«j|ge  w  ioibrmed  by  the  rule  of  unrea- 
soOp  The  logic  of  our  pfes«nt  usftge  is  too  well  Icaown  as  well  as  too  obvious  to 
meed  repetition,  and  the  question^  instead  of  being,  as  X  says,  **  too  high  £or  us  to 
gmpple  with,*'  is,  in  my  judgment,  ofte  of  the  simplest  that  can  be  put  before  a 
reasonable  creature*  It  is  even  stronger  than  thsit  as  to  the  double  superlative, 
which  was  once  in  use,  and  which  went  out  in  company  with  the  double  nega* 
live.  For  as  to  the  double  superlative  the  question  is  almost  that  of  mere  su* 
perfluity.  But  the  disuse  was  aaother  one  of  those  results  of  a  conformity  of 
knguage  to  reason  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and  which,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, once  attained  cannot  be  again  departed  from  while  reason  holds  her  sway. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  this  passage  in  Bishop  Tunstall's  Palm  Sunday  sermon 
(A.  D.  1539),  a  piece  of  ^glish  well  worth  study : 

It  was  a  hardtt  Mifierhig  that  He  viSnd  for  wicked  men.  It  was  wmt  b«ad«tliSt  He  snfted  U  wycked 
Men.    And  the  meet  hardest  of  aU  was  that  He  suffirtd  with  wicked  men,  etc 

When  Tunstall  wrote  it  was  the  custom  (X  would  call  it  the  law)  to  double  the 
comparative  as  well  as  the  superlative.  But  here  we  have  "  more  harde,"  yet 
**  most  hardest."  Now  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  if  more  hard  expresses  the 
comparative  degree,  most  hard  equally  expresses  the  superlative ;  and  vice  versa^ 
that  if  the  learned  and  clear-headed  Tunstall  was  right  in  writing  most  hardest^ 
be  was- wrong  in  writing  more  hard?  We  may  be  positively  sure,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  to  such  perception  and  such  reasoning,  first  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  and  careful  writers — who  always  do  in  very  deed  partly  evolve  their 
language  from  the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness,  although  X  and  his  like 
may  be  content  with  fishing  theirs  from  the  shallows  of  usage — and  afterward 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivated,  and  then  of  the  general  public,  that  the  use  of 
the  double  comparative  and  superlative  as  well  as  of  the  double  negative  disap- 
peared, in  conformity  to  the  law  of  reason. 

To  a  like  influence  of  reason  another  old  usage  has  given  up  its  hold  on  the 
language,  and  we  may  be  sure  forever — the  separation  of  the  limiting  adjective 
only  from  the  word  which  it  modifies.  Thu^  Bunyan  makes  Interpreter's  min- 
strel sing,  *•  The  Lord  is  only  my  support."  Now  Bunyan  meant  not  that  the 
Lord  was  nothing  but  a  support  to  the  singer,  but  either  that  the  Lord  and  none 
other  was  his  support,  or  that  the  Lord  was  his  single  and  sufficient  support. 
Nowadays  we  write  more  correctly.  The  Lord  only  is  my  support,  or  The  Lord 
Is  my  only  support ;  both  of  which  phrases  express  one  fact  indeed,  but  not  the 
same  conception  of  the  fact.  The  former  use  of  only  was  the  general  one  even 
in  literature  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  a  remnant  of  it  still  exists 
in  common  speech.  Shakespeare  even  makes  a  page  in  "As  You  Like  It"  say 
that  hawking  and  spitting  and  saying  we  are  hoarse  are  "the  only  prologues  to 
a  bad  voice,"  an  assertion  seeming  so  absurdly  at  variance  with  the  fact  tiiat  I 
was  tempted  to  transpose  only  and  read  **  only  the  prologues  to  a  bad  voice." 
But  Shakespeare,  I  am  sure,  wrote  "the  only,"  etc.,  according  to  the  inexact 
usage  of  his  time.  So  we  hear  now  sensible,  educated,  farmer  folk  say,  "  That 
IS  most  an  excellent  apple  "  (I  heard  it  but  a  short  time  ago),  or  "  That  was  most 
a  capital  sermon,"  meaning  a  most  excellent,  a  most  capital. 

Another  phrase  "  sanctioned  "  by  universal  usage  is  disappearing  under  our 
eyes  at  this  day  before  the  advance  of  reason — whether  or  no.  It  is  now  seen, 
for  instance,  that  there  will  be  Divine  service  at  this  meeting-house  on  next 
Wednesday  evening  whether  [it  rains]  or  [rains]  not;  and  therefore  whether  or 
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no  is  doomed.  Now  fifty  or  at  huadrdd  or  two  hundred  years  ago  whether  or  not 
would  have  been  a  correct  phrase,  good  English,  jnst  as  it  is  now, /although 
whether  or  no,  being  in  universal  use,  was  admissible. 

From  this  subject,  slight  and  trifling  as  my  notice  of  it  has  been  when 
compared  with  what  it  might  have  been,  I  must  now  turn  to  another  some- 
what akm  to  it  I  perhaps  should  not  be  surprised  that  a  man  who  sees  in  mere 
usage  an  absolute  and  final  justification  of  any  form  or  combination  of  wordsi 
should  offer  to  sustain  his  position  only  by  quotation.  He  pelts  me  with  passa- 
ges from  great  authors,  and  notably  firom  the  poets.  And  does  good  Mr.  Peda- 
gogue in  verity  think  that  he  is  giving  me  information  by  those  citations,  and 
that  the  passages  themselves  or  the  points  they  illustrate  are  new  to  me,  or  to 
any  unpretending  thoughtful  student  of  English  since  it  was  a  language  and  had 
a  literature  ?  If  he  does  so,  well ;  I  shall  not  write  a  word  to  disturb  his  com- 
placent self-delusion.  To  justify  I  drunk  and  I  begun  he  "cannot  resist  citing 
one  passage  from  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  which  appeared  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Richard  Grant  White." 

Manifestly,  even  to  my  dull  brain,  "  this  is  wrote  sarcastical."  (I  hope  X 
will  not  laugh.  Why  should  he  ?  Did  not  Sterne  use  wrote  for  written — "  a 
folio  wrote  for  their  sake  " ;  and  Shakespeare — **  Lucius  hath  wrote  already," 
etc;  and  did  not  Shakespeare  use  adjectives  for  adverbs^^' Thou  didst  it  ex- 
cellent" ?  How  then  can  X  venture  to  laugh  at  poor  Artemus  Ward  when  his 
phrase  is  justified  by  usage  and  such  eminent  authority  7)  But  seriously,  this 
citing  of  poets  as  authority  on  the  correct  use  of  language  is  to  me  one  of  the 
most  amazing  of  the  aberrations  of  the  professorial  mind.  Why,  it  is  just  be- 
cause I  have  edited  Shakespeare's  works,  and  have  spent,  perhaps  wasted,  some 
years  of  my  life  in  a  study  of  his  language  and  that  of  his  time — study  which  at 
least  was  careful  and  thorough — that  I  laugh  at  the  citation  of  him  or  of  any 
other  poet,  and  particularly  any  dramatic  poet  before  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  authoritative  upon  the  correct  use  of  language.  Those  men 
were  the  veriest  libertines  in  language  that  ever  lived.  There  is  no  looseness, 
no  monstrosity,  no  extravagance  in  the  use  of  words,  no  verbal  outrage  of  the 
laws  of  reason,  or  even  of  conventional  custom,  that  could  not  be  justified  by 
their  example ;  and  William  Shakespeare  was  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others, 
their  master  and  their  head.  They  were  defiant  of  all  law.  They  were  not  even 
a  law  unto  themselves,  save  for  the  moment ;  for  they  were  inconsistent  with 
themselves  not  only  at  one  period  of  their  writing,  but  in  the  same  performance, 
nay,  in  one  and  the  same  passage.  All  they  sought  was  to  please  their  audi- 
ences. If  they  were  understood  and  liked,  that  was  all  they  cared  for.  There  is 
hardly  any  violation  of  the  syntactical  usage  of  any  period,  consistent  with  a  pos- 
sible comprehension  of  their  language,  which  may  not  be  justified  by  the  **  au- 
thority "  of  these  poets.  Their  "  authority"  will  support  what  is  "good  gram- 
mar" now  as  well  as  that  which  never  was  so  at  any  time. 

Shakespeare,  for  instance,  did  not  hesitate,  and  I  for  one  am  glad  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  write  : 

What  seest  thoa 
In  Ae  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 

And  his  plays  are  filled  with  just  such  audacious  misuses  of  words,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  is  ^/>  justification,  and  his  only.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  phil- 
ological professor  who  attempts  to  stifle  a  plea  for  the  use  of  the  preterites  drank 
and  began^  by  thrusting  Shakespeare's  "  I  drunk "  and  "  I  begun  "  down  the 
throat  of  an  editor  of  Shakespeare  t  Shakespeare,  who  would  use,  just  because 
he  chose  to  do  so,  an  adverb  as  a  noun — use,  as  the  name  of  a  thing,  ^word  ejs.- 
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pressing  the  nanner  of  an  action  !  And  by  the  way,  I  do  not  attribute,  as  X  does, 
such  syntax  as  '*aU  hath  done  it,'*  ''dealings  teaches,"  and  ''beads  of  sweat 
hath  stood,"  in  Shakespeare's  pla3rs,  to  his  use  of  the  northern  plural  in  es  and 
of  the  southern  in  M,  as  to  which  I  believe  he  cared  nothing,  thought  nothing, 
knew  nothing.  How  is  it  that  these  northern  and  southern  plurals  did  not 
wander  into  such  writings  as  that  of  Tunstall  from  which  I  have  quoted  above, 
into  Bacon's  "  Essays,"  books  like  Sydney's  "  Apologie  for  Poetrie,"  Ascham's 
"  Schoolmaster,"  Jewell's  "  Sermons,"  More's  "  Utopia,"  and  into  our  transla- 
tioa  of  the  Bible  ?  How  is  it  that  they  are  so  plentiful  in  the  plays  that  were 
carelessly  written  not  to  be  read,  and  were  so  badly  printed  as  to  be  in  some 
passages  unreadable,  and  yet  so  very  rare  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,"  written  to  be  read  and  printed,  with  the  author's  consent  of 
course,  and  under  his  supervision  ?  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  examine  Mr. 
Abbott's  "  Shakespearian  Grammar,"  but  I  can  conceive  of  no  task  more  hope- 
less or  more  useless  than  that  of  undertaking  to  group  and  to  classify  according 
to  any  law  the  verbal  vagaries  of  the  Elizabethan  playwrights.  I  have,  how- 
ever, read  a  critical  notice  of  Mr.  Abbott's  book  by  Mr.  Walter  Skeat,  at  whom 
even  my  two-headed  Connecticut  giant  will  hardly  venture  to  scoff  as  a  presum- 
ing ignoramus  who  has  some  common  sense  when  he  is  not  misled  by  what  he 
fancies  to  be  learning ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  following  estimate  of  Eliza- 
bethan English,  although  I  would  limit  it  somewhat  to  poetry,  and  apply  it  in  its 
full  breadth  chiefly  to  dramatic  poetry : 

Bat  we  may  to  some  extent  turn  up  the  chief  difference  between  Elizabethan  and  modern  English  in 
one  word,  riz..  frttdom.  In  the  days  of  Qaeen  Biesa  authors  were  the  masters,  not  the  slaves  of  words. 
If  they  wanted  to  use  a  subetaotive  aa  a  verb^  or  an  adjective  as  an  adverb,  they  did  sa  If  they  wanted  to 
alter  the  nimiber  of  syllables  in  a  past  participle,  they  made  the  past  tense  do  du^  for  it,  just  as  Lord  Byroo 
ha^  done  in  these  lines : 

**  And  the  idols  are  hroht  in  the  temple  of  Baal : 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile  UHsmoU  by  the  sword,**  etc 

Irregular  grammar  is  often  perfectly  intelligible  and  expressive ;  the  very  defiance  of  rule  sometimes  draws 
attention  to  particular  words,  and  lends  vigor  to  the  phrase.  Such  bold  licenses  are  frequently  successful  in 
affect,  and  this  alone  can  justify  them.—'*  The  Academy,*'  Feb.  z,  1871. 

It  can  justify  them  as  licenses,  but  it  cannot  make  them  authority  for  the 
correctness  of  those  uses.  And  I  commend  to  X's  attention  and  that  of  his 
readers  what  Mr.  Skeat  (who  is  known  perhaps  to  most  of  them  as  a  philologist 
of  high  repute,  and  particularly  as  a  thorough  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  scholar) 
says  as  to  the  why  of  the  use  of  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  past  participle, 
which  X  attributes  to  the  force  of  those  misty  and  shifting  laws  he  so  much 
reverences.  And  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr,  Skeat  from  Byron  illustrates  the 
point  I  have  made  before,  that  poetry  is  no  authority  at  all  as  to  correctness 
in  language.  Poets,  so  long  as  they  can  hope  to  be  understood,  will  do  almost 
any  violence  to  language  or  to  reason  for  the  sake  of  either  rhyme  or  rhythm,  or 
even  for  whim.  Byron  himself  again,  in  his  famous  apostrophe  to  the  ocean, 
writing  of  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  says, 

Aod  daalMst  bim  to  eardi,  there  let  him  lay, 

suggesting  eggs.  But  Byron  wanted  a  rhyme  to  bay^  and  as  he  felt  sure  that  he 
would  be  understood,  what  to  him  was  the  difference  between  lay  and  lie  f 

This  objection  to  all  poets  as  authority  upon  the  construction  of  language 
and  the  forms  of  words  (for  their  usage  has  influence  upon  the  sense  of 
words)  holds  particularly  against  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  among  them  chiefly 
against  the  dramatists.  But  the  truth  is,  as  I  believe,  that  so  neglected  was  the 
English  language  as  a  means  of  expression  and  communication  among  the  culti- 
vated, not  to  say  the  learned,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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that  ontil  after  tbat  time  there  wa«  not  even  the  autlKMrttatJTt  «Mige  !•  which  X 
attaches,  and  not  without  some  reason,  ao  much  value*  There 'was  uo  comstnsm 
truditorum.  The  men  of  letters  did  not  trouble  theneelvei  about  English,  and 
when  they  wrote  in  it  they  were  not  very  careful  as  to  coMtmction  or  as  to 
forms ;  and  again,  if  they  were  so,  it  was  to  mouid  the  £iiglish  kngnage  as 
much  as  possible  tt)ioa  Latin  models.  Milton  when  be  wrete  English  did  not, 
except  in  his  lighter  moods,  cast  his  thought  in  au  Eugiisb  moukl,  or  inform  it 
with  an  English  spiHt  His  sentence  sbowa  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Latm 
scholar,  of  a  man  who  could  and  did  think  in  Latin ;  and  this  is  even  more  true 
of  his  prose  than  of  his  poetry.  But  in  his  writings  if  my  memory  serves  me 
weil,  there  are  no  examples  of  what  I  call  the  use  of  a  singular  verb  with  a  plursl 
nominative,  but  which  X  regards  as  the  use  of  the  northern  plural  in  ts  and  the 
southern  plural  in  ith;  and  ivwt  if  any  of  what  Mr.iSkeat  (r  think  rightly)  says 
is  the  reckless  use  of  the  preterite  for  the  past  participle,  merdy  '*  for  short," 
but  which  X  would  make  out  to  be  a  return  to  older  forms  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  verb.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  Milton  was  of  the  neirt  later  generation 
than  Shakespeare,  and  in  his  day  the  older  forms  had  gone  out  of  use  ?  (A 
plea,  by  the  way,  that  will  hardly  account  for  Byr^s  **  are  broke  "  and  "  un» 
smote,"  more  than  lor  his  *'  there  let  him  lay.")  What  then  shall  we  say  of 
Bunyan's  singular  verbs  witti  plural  nominatives  ?  lor  example,  '*  bowels  b€* 
fOfmtk  pilgriitis,"  <<but  my  worst  lears  was  after  I  saw,  etc.,  yet  the  thoughts 
.  .  .  doth  lie ; "  and  of  such  past  participles  as  ''  I  would  have  spoke  plainer,** 
"  I  was  took  to  live"?  Are  these  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Bunyan 
was  a  tinker  ?  But  tinker  although  he  was,  he  had  a  notable  mastery  of  Ian* 
guage  and  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with  good  English  literature.  And 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  multitudinous  cases  in  which  he  uses  his  verbs  and 
his  participles  correctly,  which  are  largely  in  the  majority,  as  they  are  with 
Shakespeare  ?  Is  it  not  safe  to  conclude  that  these  anomalies  and  incongruities 
■re  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  (which  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  any 
English  scholar)  that  until  a  period  comparatively  very  late  usage  on  these  and 
many  other  points  was  simply  loose,  conforming  to  no  law,  inconsistent  with  it- 
self—in fact,  that  writers  were  generally  careless,  and  that  dramatic  writers  aiid 
men  who  like  Bunyan  were  not  scholars,  or  rather  were  untrained  in  the  use  of 
language,  were  of  all  writers  the  most  careless  ? 

On  this  point  X  bluntly  asserts  that  I  am  ignorant ;  and  to  support  himself 
in  so  positive  an  assertion  cit^s  a  passage  from  my  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in 
which  I  suppose  that  hath  in  "  the  beads  of  sweat  hath  stood,"  etc.,  is  a 
compositor's  error  for  have,  I  might  not  have  noticed  this  imputation  particu- 
larly, were  it  not  that  in  casually  turning  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Furness*s  newly  pub- 
lished first  volume  of  his  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  I  met  with  two  of 
my  notes  which  he  cites  to  prove  just  the  contrary.  The  first  is  on  the  last  of 
the  following  lines  of  the  prologue  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " : 

WhoM  mitadventured,  piteous  overthrows 
Doth  with  their  death  b«ry  their  pareBtt*  etrilk 

The  reading  doth  having  been  questioned,  the  note  quoted  is  : 

I  am  not  quite  sore  that  the  disagreement  with  the  nominadve  is  the  result  of  a  misprint,  or  of  any  other 
trior. 

But  I  was,  and  am,  quite  sure  that  Shakespeare  did  not  here  use,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  a  lineal  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  plural,  €i6S.  The 
other  passage  is  the  famous  one  in  "  Cymbeline  " : 


His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springl 
On  chaliced  flowers  that  Ilea. 
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Tha  iiwgnnnioliii  ttowibCT  Umnm^u9$ni  U»  imwIaxriVB  it  »ot  wwrth  all  tfa»t  ha»U>n  writtaa  about 
i^    A  wlic  of  old  uwge,  it  wan  cpgunon  PUPW^  »p  Sbakeapeare*»  4fty*  ' 

These  notes  were  puUwhed  sin  years  ^go  ;  mi  yet  X  has  the  ^ffirontery  to 
set  ipe  op  Bow^  as  a  presuming  iBCompetefit»  i^cnoraot  that  this  use  of  verbs  **  is 
to  bt  net  with  in  noarfy  every  writer  of  thf  £U«aJt>ethan  period."*  Now,  as  I 
have  said  before^  I  do  not  regard  this  use  of  verbs  as  repFSseatlng  the  northern 
plaral  in  «r,  or  the  southern  in  £A.  But,  aeverthel^asy  it  is  a  reliQ  of  old  usage, 
just  such  usage  as  Chaucer*s  when  in  the  line  which  I  have  quoted  above  he 
says,  **MA  heaTen  and  earth  aid  sea  is  seen '' ;  usage  which  is  merely  a  habit 
of  thoughdess  indiHerence  as  to  exactness  of  syntaotical  construction.  Shake* 
speare  wrote  in  **  Midsumater  Night's  Dream  " : 

I  lcli«w  «  bank  whereoa  die  «3d  th/mt  bkmi^ 
When  oodipa  and  tha  ac4diog  violet  ftowa. 

But  if  hb  first  Hne  had  been, 

I  koow  a  bonk  whartoo  wtUrmftU^m» 

we  may  be  sure  the  second  would  have  been, 

Wbere  oodipe  and  Am  nodding  violela/rMK 

Here  rhyme  governed  his  choice  of  words ;  but  it  was  often  determined  by 
mere  euphony.    He  wrote, 

Full  fathom  deep  thy  father  lies^ 
Of  hia  booaa  «nr  ooral  niadi^ 

merely  it  would  seem  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  and  awkward  sound  of  *'  Of  his 
don^s  is  coral  made.**  Coral  might  possibly  have  been  regarded  by  Shakespeare 
as  a  noun  of  multitude  ;  but  it  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
lefl  ample  proof  that  he  would  have  written,  if  there  had  been  occasion  to  do  so, 

Of  hit  bones  are  ir^n  made. 

If  Shakespeare  had  been  a  North  of  England  man,  and  had  used  the  plural 
in  is  always  or  generally,  or  a  South  of  England  man,  and  had  used  that  in  th  in 
like  manner,  or  if  with  literary  experience  he  had  gradually  conformed  to  standard 
English  in  this  respect,  this  assumption  of  the  appearance  of  the  dialectic  plurals 
in  his  plays  would  rest  upon  a  ground  of  reason.  But  when  even  his  freely-writ- 
ten and  carelessly-printed  plays  show  a  general  conformity  to  literary  usage  in 
this  particular,  and  their  deviations  are  irregular,  capricious,  and  tend  to  show, 

•  As  this  artida  is  goiag  to  pfsss,  the  London  *'  AtkeMiam  "  ri  March  iS  arrives,  cootaining  a  critical 
lartide  on  Mr.  Fumess's  woik.  It  particularly  refers  to  the  very  point  and  passage  discussed  above,  and  to 
my  note  upon  them.  I  quote  the  remarks  of  tha  **  Athenseum"  critic,  making  no  apology  for  the  necessary 
egotism  in  so  doing : 

**  In  the  aoles  we  find,  first  a  note  by  Mason  utterly  wiong ;  secondly,  a  note  fay  Knight  not  much  to  the 
point,  except  that  it  rightly  bids  the  reader  remember  how  the  word  litf  occurs  in  the  song  in  *  Cymbeline  * ; 
*  thoa  a  note  by  Singer:  another,  quite  wrong  in  this  case,  by  Delias  ;  and  lastly,  aAer  twenty-seven  not  very 
necessary  lines,  a  short  note  by  White  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  any  before  St  to  this  effect"  [The 
note  printed  above  is  then  quoted,  and  the  reviewer  goes  on :]  *'  Yet  even  this  note  is  wrong  in  insinuating 
that  there  is  any  audi  'disagreement'  at  aU.  It  would  have  been  much  move  to  the  point  to  have  said  that 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  Shakespeare  of  the  use  of  the  provincial  English  plural  in  *  or  #x,  which 
was  common  in  the  northern  and  west-midland  counties.*' 

Thus  it  seems  that  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  "  Athensauhi "  critic;  the  **  American  "  editor,  at  whose 
epedal  wo«k  and  whose  gtaecal  ignotaace  even  of  £agliah  ear  ConnectiaH  ipanta  aaeer,  is  the  only  one  who 
has  said  anything  to  the  pobt  on  this  subject 

I  will  add  that  the  objection  that  there  is  no  such  **  disagreement  **  as  my  note  Implies  is  either  a  quib- 
ble (unintentional)  or  an  assumption  of  the  very  point  in  question.  If  Shakespeare  had  written  in  a  provin- 
cial dialect  and  had  eaifermly  uaed  the  provincial  phiral,  then  truly  there  would  Inure  been  ao  disagraemeat 
between  the  verb  list  and  a  plural  nominative :  but  aa  such  was  not  the  case,  and  as  he  in  a  multitudinous 
majority  of  instances  uses  a  plural  verb  with  a  plural  nominative,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  regard  the 
instances  to  the  contrary  as  exceptional,  and  as  a  relic  of  the  old  and  careless  usage  as  to  the  syntax  of  verbs 
and  Aeir  nomhiatives ;  whidv  indeed,  itself  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  made  posaibla  without 
^pfinoe,  becauao  of  the  lingering  of  the  provincial  uaage  in  tha  eara  and  on  the  lipa  of  many  people. 
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,  if  they  show  anything,  that  his  language  was  niariced  by  both  northern  and 
southern  peculiarities,  surely  the  going  to  those  dialects  to  account  for  his  ir* 
regularities  is,  to  put  the  case  mildly,  just  a  little  abaurd. 

In  the  passage  upon  which  X  cites  my  consent,  ^  beads  of  sweat  hatli 
stood,"  hath  may  be  a  compositor's  error,  or  it  may  be  Shakespeare's  wofd,  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand.  I 
am  sure  that  in  either  case  Shakespeare  would  not  have  cared  the  scratch  of 
his  pen  about  the  matter. 

Briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  EagVsb  language  was  suchi 
and  the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  cultivated  people  was  such,  that  before 
the  days  of  Dryden  we  cannot  regard  general  usage  as  sufficiently  controlled  by 
law  or  even  by  the  consent  of  the  learned  to  be  assumed  as  authoritative  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  What  shall  be  done  when  oa  essential  and  elemen- 
tary points  one  writer  of  eminence  may  be  cited  against  another,  and  not  only  so, 
but  when  a  writer  may  be  cited  against  himself^  not  only  in  the  same  period  of 
his  writing,  but  in  the  same  work,  nay,  in  the  very  same  passage  ?  The  eflect  of 
this  chaotic  and  neglected  condition  of  the  language  extended  in  a  diminishing 
degree  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  yet  not  quite  passed  away. 

I  am  sorry  that,  as  I  notice  this  series  of  articles  at  all,  I  must  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  often  produce  an  adverse  and  erroneous  impression  as  to 
their  subject  in  a  very  artful  and  insidious  manner.  No  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  long  series  is  taken  up  with  extended  verbal  criticisms,  which  are  right 
enough  in  themselves,  but  which  imply  that  an  opposite  opinion  or  assertion  is 
to  be  found  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  and  that  it  has  therefore  become  ne- 
cessary to  make  all  this  argument  upon  the  ^question ;  such  an  implication  being 
in  fact  directly  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

For  instance,  the  word  female^  upon  which  there  are  eighteen  lines  in 
**  Words  and  their  Uses,"  is  made  the  occasion  of  two  columns  of  remark  (that 
is,  about  six  pages  of  the  book),  which  begins  by  accusing  the  author  (me)  of 
falling  in  with  the  "unmitigated  twaddle  "  which  is  "common  cant"  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  goes  on  seeming  to  argue  against  him,  who  is  plainly  told  that  if  he 
cannot  comprehend  the  simple  fact  that  a  word  may  be  used  both  in  a  generic 
and* a  specific  sense,  and  with  equal  propriety  in  both,  it  will  be  to  his  credit  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  use  of  language.  True  enough  ;  true  enough, 
too,  the  position  afterward  taken,  and  maintained  with  a  very  needless  array  of 
argument  and  instance,  that  "  for  the  "^ox^  female  when  used  as  an  adjective,  and 
in  the  signification  of  characteristic  of  or  belonging  to  a  woman,  we  have  no  ex- 
act equivalent"  Equally  true  is  it  that  of  "  authority,"  that  is,  example,  for  the 
use  oi  female  as  a  noun  there  is  a  multitudinous  array.  But  I  was  once  taught 
not  to  go  with  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  and  that  is  one  teaching  I  shall  try  to  fol-' 
low.  Most  true,  however,  is  the  conclusion  of  my  deemster  that  "there  are 
very  few  instances  in  which  woman  is  not  a  better  word  "  than  female.  Now 
the  point  here  is,  that  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  there  is  not  one  word  to  the 
contrary  of  all  this,  but  the  few  that  are  said  are  merely  in  illustration  of  the 
judgment  expressed  that  "  the  use  of  this  word  for  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  and  inexcusable  of  the  common  perversions  of  language" ;  and  as  to 
female  as  an  adjective,  there  is  no  opinion  expressed  whatever.  But  I  will  say 
here  that  its  use  as  an  adjective  may  be  unexceptionable.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  New  York  "Tribune"  of  March  19  is  an  advertisement  beginning, 
*'  Wanted — A  designer,  female,"  which  is  quite  right ;  but  a  man  saying,  as  I 
know  one  did,  "  I  am  always  attentive  to  females,  for  my  mother  was  a  female," 
is  simply  ridiculous.    And  I  repeat  that  female  so  used  had  no  nK>re  applica- 
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bility  to  his  mother  than  to  a  cow,  or  a  sow,  or  any  other  she  brute.  Neither, 
it  may  be  said,  had  mother,  and  quite  truly ;  nor  was  it  needful  that  it  should 
have.  Female  expresses  sex  only ;  mother y  sex  and  the  parental  relation  com- 
bined ;  woman,  sex  and  humanity. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  that  X  should  bring  forward  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  authority  for  the  use  oi  female  in  the  sense  of  woman.  Scott  as  au- 
thority in  language !  The  most  vivid,  imaginative,  and  creative  of  novelists,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  incorrect  of  writers.  Hardly  a  page  of  his  works  is  without 
some  error  of  fact,  or  in  the  use  of  words,  or  in  the  construction  of  his  sentence. 
Arthur  Helps — I  confess  it  with  due  contrition — often  bores  me  by  his  priggish- 
ness,  but  as  an  '*  authority  "  on  the  correct  use  of  language  he  is  worth  a  clan 
of  Scotts. 

Not  content  with  his  four  numbers  on  the  verbs  of  strong  conjugation  (for 
he  seems  to  have  got  himself  up  tremendously  on  these  strong  preterites,  which, 
as  the  daughters  of  Heth  were  to  Rebekah,  are  a  grief  of  mind  unto  him),  X 
says  that  according  to  my  own  prescription  I  ought  to  say  not  climbed h}xi  clomb, 
not  baked  but  bSc,  not  to  be  understood  but  to  be  understonden.  Now  I  might 
just  as  fairly  reply  that  he  should  say,  not  that  this  was  written  sarcastically,  but 
that  it  was  wrote  sarcastical.  For  throughout  my  book  I  neither  teach  directly 
nor -imply  that  a  man  should  fly  in  the  face  of  the  general  usage  of  the  best 
speakers,  or  indeed  that  he  can  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  more  than  once  dis- 
tinctly say  that  he  must,  will  he,  nill  he,  conform  to  that  usage.    For  instance : 

Unless  a  man  U  a  monster  of  pedantry  and  priggishnesft— and  not  even  then — the  words  and  the  forma  of 
speech  he  nses  are  not  made  or  even  chosen  by  himseIC  The  first  condition  of  lanxuage— that  it  shall  be  a 
means  of  communication  between  meo'-^rbids  the  near  approadi  to  a  vocabdary  or  a  oonstmctioD  which 
ia,  even  in  part,  the  work  or  the  choice  of  any  one  man. — '*  Worda  and  their  Uaa%**  pi  336k 

But  whether  the  usage  to  which  no  man  can  avoid  a  cei^in  conformity  it 
good,  whether  the  usage  itself  conforms  to  a  rule  which  is  worthy  the  name  of 
law,  and  is  in  the  line  of  the  normal  development  of  language,  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

Among  the  little  '^  fetches  "  by  which  X  seeks  to  attain  his  end  of  making  it 
appear  that  "Words  and  their  Uses"  was  written  by  a  shallow,  pretending  sci- 
olist, is  that  of  flinging  at  him  as  ignorant  of  even  the  elements  of  knowledge— 
even  the  three  R's.  Of  this  kind  of  attack  the  point  he  makes  on  the  spelling 
confectionary  is  a  good  example.  He  says  that  an  acquaintance  with  English 
orthography 

— "  is  essential,  and  a  conformity  to  it  while  it  lasts  is,  to  say  the  least,  desirable  Mr.  White  writes  in  sev^ 
era!  {daces  con/ectionaiy  ;  he  means  a^^fecHomry,  The  former  is  an  obsolete  word,  whidi  in  our  dictiona- 
ries has  given  to  it  the  meaning  <^  '*  ooafectiooer." 

This  very  grave  charge  would  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  an  article  in 
the  New  York  "  Sun,"  where  it  appeared  three  years  ago,  in  almost  the  same 
words.  It  was  noticed  in  a  brief  communication  published  the  next  day  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  the  essential  part  of  whose  reply  I  will  quote  as  my 
answer : 

At  the  same  time  I  mnat  say  that  it  does  not  appear  absolutely  certain  that  Mr.  White  in  qielling  cof 
fecHoHToy  has  *'  fidlen  into  error ;  **  and  I  am  indined  to  think  that  wherever  he  is  on  this  point,  in  error  or 
oat  of  it,  he  walked  in  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  For  00  looking  into  Johnson  and  Richardson,  1  find  that 
they  both  give  e^n/tctwrnry^  and  do  not  give  e^i^tctimwry  at  alL  Ciaig's  "  Imperial  Dictionary  *'  gives 
conftctunnry  as  "  the  place  where  sweetmeats  are  sold.**  Ogilbie,  now  regarded,  I  believe,  by  linguists  aa 
the  best  etymological  and  orthographical  word-book  of  our  language,  also  gives  con/ectionday  with  the  same 
meaning ;  and  neither  of  these  gives  confectitmtry  at  all.  But  Mr.  White,  as  I  have  observed,  goes  behind 
^cdooariaai  andhcnaay  have  bee«  led  astray  by  the  passage  in  ShakaBpeare*s*'TiaiOQ  of  Athens'*: 
"  Who  had  the  worid  as  my  confectionary, 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men.** 

Or  by  Cowper**  fint  s 
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'^  Tht  biwut  «t  OMrfMtboOTf  ylwa** 
Or  yet  iurthei^  he  ouy  hare  been  led  to  the  apelliog  ia  quettion,  becauM  eat^/kctidmmry  is  fron  tbe  lov 
Latin  con/tctianarius. 

So  much  for  the  obsoleteness  oi  confectionary^  and  for  the  value  of  X's  asser- 
tion that  it  has  given  to  it  in  our  dictionaries  the  meaning  of  ''confectioner."^ 
The  point  at  the  best  is  rather  worthy  of  a  cheap  and  lively  newspaper  than  of  a 
Yale  Professor,  and  the  latter  might  better  have  been  at  least  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  he  cruelly  made  me  appear  so  ridiculous. 

This  exposure  occurs  in  the  course  of  an  outpouring  of  four  mortal  columns 
(about  twelve  pages  of  "  \Vords  and  their  Uses  ")  on  nouns  ending  in  ry^  and 
particularly  on  jewelry^  as  to  which,  in  the  book  under  review,  there  are  two 
pages.  On  this  point  X  is  even  more  than  usually  scornful,  condescending; 
pitying,  and  supercilious.  But  I  shall  make  here  no  further  reply  than  to  say 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  worth  particular  notice  in  his  disquisition  (there 
is  certainly  nothing  that  can  be  new  to  the  merest  tyro  in  the  study  of  English) 
except  the  writer's  apparent  narrowness  of  view.  He  scouts  my  judgment  that 
nouns  in  ry  express  place  or  condition,  as  being  absurdly  incomplete,  and  en- 
deavors to  overwhelm  me  with  examples  to  show  its  insufficiency.  I  admit  that 
it  might  have  been  made  more  satisfactory  to  myself.  But  to  take  the  extremest 
that  he  cites:  if  he  cannot  sec  that  surgery^  butchery^  bigotry^ pedantry^  artil' 
lery^  and  perfumery  (the  last  a  bad  word  when  used  instead  of  perfumes)  ex- 
press primarily  condition,  as  well  as  slavery  ^si^  outlawry  do,  I  must  say  that, 
however  learned  be  is  in  precedents,  he  lacks  a  perception  of  the  relations  of 
thought,  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  at  least  one  important  qualification  for  the 
ifltelligent  study  and  discussion  of  language.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  he 
chooses  spicery  as  a  word  exposing  my  ignorance,  and,  to  establish  a  point  wbkh 
»o  one  wdatd  dream  of  disputing,  lugs  in  Chaucer,  Speasefi  Sliakespeare,  and  the 
translators  of  €k^  Bible,  iMrhom  he  holds  up  to  me  as  guilty  (in  my  eyes)  of 
asing  this  word  in  the  sense  of  a  oollection  of  spicea.  It  is  qaite  in  chkiacter 
with  the  whole  of  his  performance  that,  minutely  as  he  has  gone  over  thAwbole 
of  my  back,  he  did  not  see  that  he  was  wasting  his  shert  here ;  for  I  use  the 
word  myself  jiut  as  the  writers  whom  he  cites  did,  not  in  ^  bald  sense  of  a 
collection,  bat  as  implying  also  that  of  quality  aad  condition : 

A  little  eoinei  to  us  firoM  abroad ;  but  this  is  mere  spicery,  mocb  dwbich  ia  netdlerwholeeoaidttor  api»- 
tking.— "  Worda  and  their  Uae%"  p.  336* 

He  asks  me  my  opinion  of  Milton's  use  of  the  word  armory^  in  these  lines : 

But  nigb  a*  hakid 
Celaalial  anaovy,  shield^  hebaai  and  qpeara. 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flatning  aad  wilfa  gold; 

and  of  Wordawofth's,  in  these : 

In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  uf  old. 

Because  of  the  eminence  of  the  writers  in  question,  and  because  answer  may 
be  briefly  made,  I  make  it.  In  both  passages  armory  seems  to  me  not  a  good 
word,  and  in  the  latter  particularly  a  bad  one.  In  the  first,  notwithstanding  the 
verb  hung^  there  is  at  least  a  suggestion  of  an  abstract  idea  expressive  of  a 
quality  or  condition  belonging  to  all  arms ;  but  in  the  latter  this  appears  to  me 
entirely  absent,  and  the  poet  speaks  of  hanging  up  armory  when  he  meant  mere- 
ly hanging  up  so  many  arms. 

Again,  continuing  this  mode  of  attack,  X  represents  me  as  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  objective  case  of  English  pronoims  fa 
taken  from  the  dative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  because  I  venture  the  suggestion 
that  in  one  instance  her^  the  possessive  of  an  English  pronouOi  became  tfae  ab- 
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jective.  *  He  passes  by  in  sUetce  tli«  fiict  that  in  tbe  same  article  (p<  251)  I 
distinctly  say  that  himy  tkem^  and  ktr^  in  tbe  oorapounds  himself^  themselves^ 
and  herself^  arc  **  remnants  of  dative  forms/'  illustrating  the  point  by  the 
French  datives  moi^  tot,  and  lui;  and  he  also  is  silent  upon  the  fact,  well  known 
to  him  of  course,  and  not  without  some  value  in  this  instance,  her^  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genitive  and  dative  are  identical  in  form— ^'r/.  Now  I  may  be 
quite  wrong  in  my  surmise,  and  it  may  have  been  very  i>resttming  in  me  to 
broach  it ;  but  t  venture  to  say  that  because  of  it  I  sf^oukt  not  be  held  up  as  a 
shallow,  assuming  ignoramus,  and  certainly  that  I' should  not  have  been  raisrep* 
resented  by  suppression. 

Another  of  X's  reproaches  Is  that  he  has  looked  through  my  book  in  vais 
"to  find  sonae  clearly-defined  standard  established  to  which  we  can  appeal  in 
cases  of  difficulty  or  disagreement"  This  is  worthy  of  notice  only  because  it 
is  an  example  and  an  illustration  of  my  assailant's  mode  of  attack.  For  1  roy« 
self  say  of  my  subject  and  of  my  treatment  of  it, 

— chat  that  which  is  in  a  peat  measure  detennined  by  arbitrary  usage  eannot  be  judged  upon  general  princi- 
ples, and  that  that  canilot  be  tried  by  confbntiity  td  fanr  fer  which  no  iMr  haa  yet  beu  established.— **  Wgwi* 
and  theh*  Usea,"  p.  393. 

Thus  I  am  flouted  because  I  do  not  provide  that  which  I  say  does  not  exists 
and  am  tried  by  a  standard  to  which  I  profess  not  to  cocibrm. 

I  might  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  for  they  form  no  small  part  of  X*s 
armory  ;  but  that  would  be  tedlotis  and  useless.  I  will  only  say  upon  this  point 
that  if  this  is  thought  a  fair  mode  of  argncMnt  or  attack  at  Yale,  I  am  very  glad 
tbat  I  was  bred  in  another  school. 

As  to  X's  errors,  which  are  but  fcw^  I  pass  them  by*  My  purpose  is  only 
with  the  injuty  he  has  sovght  to  do  me  by  setting  me  up  for  ten  weeks  together 
as  a  shatfow  charlatan,  before  an  audience  of  youn|;  students.  It  would  not 
make  me  out  right  on  one  point  to  show  that  he  wias  wrong  on  another  ;  and  as 
I  am  not  contending  for  mere  victory,  I  do  not  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  I  no- 
tice, however,  two  sad  slips  he  makes  as  he  attempts  to  run  me  through  for  tbe 
amusement  of  his  readers.  He  expresses  an  innocent  wonder  as  to  where  I  got 
my  derivation  of  th«  word  helpmate  tM^heipmeel,  and  then  says  that  ''•meet  in 
this  case  has  generally  been  supposed  by  philologists  to  be  another  form  of 
mate^  an  associate  or  companion."  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  to  the 
purpose  only  if  there  were  snch  a  word  as  helpmeet*  But  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute (if  indeed  there  can  be  a  dispute  about  it)  is  whether  in  the  sentence,  **  I 
will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  kirn,'*  what  is  spoken  of  as  to  be  made  is  an  an* 
omalous  thing  which  some  folks  call  a  helpmeet,  or  is  a  help  which  should  be 
meet,  /.  /.,  fit,  suitable  for  man.  Now  I  am  not  a  Hebrew  scholar,  but  I  remem- 
ber enough  of  early  instruction  on  this  point  to  venture  to  tell  X  that  he  will 
not  find  any  justification  for  the  helpmeet  notion.  Nor  am  I  displaying  what  I 
Call  scholarship^  althoogh  it  must  be  what  "  he  ^cies  to  be  learning,"  when  I 
remind  htm  that  meet  is  from  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  metan^  lo  meet,  to  come  together, 
literally  con-venient,  and  so  fit,  suitable* 

In  answer  to  r^y  ot^ection  to  tbe  tatitological  compound,  widoTthwoman^  he 
calls  my  attention  to  the  ficMt  that  in  that  storehouse  of  idiomatic  English,  our 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  woman  of  Tekoab  and  Elijah's  hostess  at  Zarephath 
are  called,  each  of  them,  ''a'widow  woman/'  True;  but  our  Bible,  although 
the  most  nearly  authoritative  book  upon  English  that  exists,  is  not  immaculate, 
not  always  consistent  with  itself.  Anna  the  prophetess  *'  was  a  widow,"  and 
the  mother  who  went  mourning  her  only  son  through  the  gate  of  Nain  "  was  a 
widow.*'    And,  briefly,  of  tbe  fifty*  nine  instances  of  the  use  of  wid(nv  in  the 
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Bible,  in  only  two  is  it  coupled  with  woman — those  two  merely  showing  that 
even  some  (perhaps  only  one)  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  could  fall  into  tau- 
tology. But  upon  another  point  my  assailant  here  gives  me  light  where  I  least 
expected  it    He  says  as  to  this  word  widow  : 

Moreover,  as  to  the  point  whether  the  feminine  form  were  the  original  on«,  we  an  vsable  to  txpreM  « 
positive  opinion,  as  at  thertime  when  the  word  was  originated  hjr  our  Indo-European  forefiithers  we  were  not 
in  the  neighborhood,  as  Mr.  While  i^pears  to  have  been. 

Again  this  is  wrote  sarcastical,  and  it  might  have  cut  me  very  deep.  But 
when  I  remembered  that  I  had  mentioned  (on  Max  Miiller's  authority)  that  the 
word  vidhavAy  originated  by  our  Indo-European  forefathers,  means  '*  without  a 
man,"  and  considered  X's  inability  to  determine  whether  the  feminine  was  the 
original  form,  I  understood  why  it  is  that  he  is  so  inimical  to  reason  as  a  test 
in  language.  Pray,  may  I  ask»  Is  logic  taught  at  Yale  ?  If  so  be  that  it  is,  per- 
adventure  the  calling  in  of  yet  a  third  Professor,  as  of  counsel  to  X,  might  have 
deprived  me  of  this  morsel  of  soothing  salve  for  my  aching  wounds. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  appearance  of  these  articles  did  not  surprise 
me.  During  the  publication  of  my  chapters  in  their  original  foi:m,  as  they  were 
about  concluding,  I  was  threatened  with  such  a  visitation  by  "  The  Nation,"  in 
whose  literary  columns  clearness  of  style  and  courtesy  of  manner  contend  in 
vain  for  mastery.  The  attack  has  come  just  from  the  quarter  whence  I  expected 
it.  But  although  it  has  proved  to  be  more  violent  and  yet  more  fell  of  purpose 
than  I  expected,  I  am  not  destroyed  nor  yet  cast  down.  I  have  beard  a  lion  roar 
before,  a  real  Nemean,  and  yet  was  able. not  only  to  preserve  my  equanimity,  but 
to  come  off  unscathed.  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Lowell  both  did  me  the  honor  some 
years  ago  to  attack  publicly  a  position  which  I  took;  and  both  suggested, 
although  with  perfect  courtesy,  that  what  they  called  my  error  was  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  particular  subject  in  question.  But  the  ibrmeri 
with  a  candor  which  the  latter  would  have  emulated^  I  am  sure,  if  he  had  had 
occasion,  afterwards  confessed  without  reserve  that  the  error  and  the  ignorance 
were  not  mine.  I  profess  to  know  very  little ;  but  I  do  also  profess  not  to  write 
about  that  which  I  have  not  studied. 

The  long  series  of  attacks  which  I  have  thns  perhaps  superfluously  noticed 
is  a  fine  example  of  that  malicious — I  do  not  mean  personally  malicious— -end 
destructive  criticism  with  which  most  men  of  letters  form  an  early  and  not  a 
pleasant  acquaintance,  and  which  attains  its  end  by  passing  over  the  bulk  of  a 
book  with  a  few  words  of  patronizing  approval,  and  giving  column  after  column 
and  page  after  page  to  condemnation  of  particular  points ;  by  misrepresenting 
the  author,  not  by  ^Isificatlon  but  by  suppression ;  and  by  ingeniously  and  boldly 
seizing  the  very  positions  which  he  has  taken,  and  then,  by  strong,  aggressive, 
and  combative  assertion  that  they  are  yours,  {mpl3ring  that  they  are  not  his. 

But  with  this  I  shall  let  X  go,  without  further  controversy.  Through  ten 
consecutive  weeks  he  has  had  his  say,  and  now  I  have  bad  mine.  If  he  is  con- 
tent, I  am.  I  am  content  too  thitt  my  book  should  live  the  "little  day"  which 
he,  benign  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  assigns  it,  and  that  it  should  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  that  enduring  work  with  which  I  have  heard  that  his  teeming  mind  now 
grows  daily  bigger.  He  is  about  to  rise  upon  the  world,  and  I  am  content  that 
what  I  have  done  should  be  but  a  kind  of  sinful  mist  of  error  to  be  dispelled  by 
the  sun  of  his  righteousness.  For  I  know  that  in  this  matter  of  the  English  lan- 
guage I  am  but  a  pioneer,  ignorant,  unkempt,  ill-provided,  not  even  quite  sure 
whither  I  and  those  who  shall  come  after  me  will  finally  go :  sure  only  that  out 
of  where  we  are,  we  must  go  forth  some  whither.. 

Richard  Grant  Whttx. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CLARA  had  been  taken  ill  while  waiting  on  the  unconscious  Garcia,  and  the 
attack  had  been  so  violent  as  to  drive  her  at  once  to  her  room  and  bed. 

The  first  person  whom  Coronado  met  when  he  reached  the  house  was  Aun 
Maria,  oscillating  from  one  invalid  to  the  other  in  such  fright  and  "confusion  that 
she  did  not  know  whether  she  was  strong-minded  or  not ;  but  thus  far  chiefly 
troubled  about  Garcia,  who  seemed  to  her  to  be  in  a  dying  state. 

"Your  uncle  !  "  she  exclaimed,  beckoning  wildly  to  Coronado  as  he  rushed 
in  at  the  door. 

"  I  know,"  he  answered  hastily.    "  A  servant  told  me.     How  is  Clara  ?  *' 

He  was  as  pale  as  a  man  of  his  dark  complexion  could  be.  Aunt  Maria 
caught  his  alarm,  and,  forgetting  at  once  alt  about  Garcia,  ran  on  with  him  to 
Clara's  room.  The  girl  was  just  then  in  one  of  her  spasms,  her  features  con- 
tracted and  white,  and  her  forehead  covered  with  a  cold  sweat. 

"What  is  it  ?**  whispered  Mrs.  Stanley,  clutching  Coronado  by  the  arm  and 
staring  eagerly  at  his  anxious  eyes. 

"  It  is — fever,"  he  returned,  making  a  great  effort  to  control  his  rage  and 
terror.     "  Give  her  warm  water  to  drink.     My  God  !  give  her  something." 

He  sent  three  servants  in  succession  to  search  for  three  different  physicians, 
swearing  at  them  violently  while  they  made  their  preparations,  telling  them  to 
ride  like  the  devil,  to  kill  their  horses,  etc.  When  he  returned  to  Clara's  room 
she  had  come  out  of  her  paroxysm,  and  was  feebly  trying  to  smile  away  Aunt 
Maria's  terrors. 

"  My  cousin  ! "  he  whispered  in  unmistakable  anguish  of  spirit. 

"  I  am  better,"  she  replied.    "  Thank  you,  Coronado.     How  is  Garcia  ?  " 

Coronado  looked  as  if  he  were  devoting  some  one  to  the  infernal  furies  ;  but 
he  suppressed  his  emotion  and  replied  in  a  smothered  voice,  "  I  will  go  and 
see." 

Hurrying  to  his  uncle's  room,  he  motioned  out  the  attendants,  closed  the 
door,  locked  it,  and  then,  with  a  scowl  of  rage  and  alarm,  advanced  upon  the  in- 
valid, who  by  this  time  was  perfectly  conscious. 

"What  hive  you  given  her?"  demanded  Coronado,  in  a  hoarse  mutter. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  stammered  the  old  man.  He  shut  his  one 
eye,  not  because  he  could  not  keep  it  open,  but  to  evade  the  conflict  which  was 
coming  upon  him. 

Taking  quick  advantage  of  the  closed  eye,  Coronado  turned  to  a  dressing- 
table,  pulled  out  a  drawer,  seized  a  key,  and  opened  Garcia's  trunk.  Before  the 
old  man  could  interfere,  the  younger  one  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  containing 
two  ounces  or  so  of  white  powder. 

"  Did  you  give  her  this  ?  "  demanded  Coronado. 

Garcia  stared  at  the  paper  with  such  a  scared  and  guilty  face,  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  confession. 

Coronado  turned  away  to  hide  his  face.  There  was  a  strange  smile  upon  it ; 
at  first  it  was  a  joy  which  made  him  half  angelic ;  then  it  became  amusement. 
He  tottered  to  a  chair,  threw  himself  into  it  with  the  air  of  a  thoroughly  wearied 
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man  who  finds  rest  delicious,  put  a  grain  of  the  powder  on  his  tongue,  and  then 
drew  a  long  sigh,  a  sigh  of  entire  relief. 

We  must  explain.  The  inner  history  of  this  scene  is  not  a  tragedy,  but  a 
farce.  For  two  weeks  or  more  Coronado  had  been  watching  his  uncle  day  and 
night,  and  at  last  had  found  in  his  trunk  a  paper  of  powder  which  he  suspected 
to  be  arsenic.  A  blunderer  would  have  destroyed  or  hidden  it,  thereby  warning 
Garcia  that  he  was  being  looked  after,  and  causing  him  to  be  more  cautious 
about  his  hiding  places.  Coronado  emptied  the  paper,  snapped  off  every  grain 
of  the  powder  with  his  finger,  wiped  it  clean  with  his  handkerchief,  and  refilled 
it  with  another  powder.  The- selection  of  this  second  powder  was  another  piece 
of  cleverness.*  He  had  at  hand  both  flour  and  finely  pulverized  sugar ;  but  he 
wanted  to  learn  whether  Garcia  would  really  dose  the  girl,  and  he  wanted  a 
chance  to  frighten  him  ;  so  he  chose  a  substance  which  would  be  harmless,  and 
yet  would  cause  illness. 

"  You  will  be  hung,"  said  Coronado,  staring  sternly  at  his  uncle. 

"  I  donU  know  what  you  mean,"  mumbled  the  old  man,  trembling  all  over. 

**  What  a  fool  you  were  to  use  a  poison  so  easily  detected  as  arsenic  !  I 
have  sent  for  doctors.  They  will  recognize  her  symptoms.  You  prepared  the 
chocolate.     Here  is  the  arsenic  in  your  trunk.    You  will  be  hung.'* 

"  Give  me  that  paper,"  whimpered  Garcia,  rising  from  his  bed  and  stagger- 
ing toward  Coronado.     "  Give  it  to  me.     It  is  mine." 

Coronado  put  the  package  behind  him  with  one  hand  and  held  off  his  uncle 
with  the  other. 

"You  must  go,"  he  persisted.  "She  wonH  live  two  hours.  Be  off  before 
you  are  arrested.  Take  horse  for  San  Francisco.  If  there  is  a  steamer,  get 
aboard  of  it.     Never  mind  where  it  sails  to." 

"  Give  m^  the  paper,"  implored  Garcia,  going  down  on  his  knees.  "  O 
Madre  de  Dios  !  My  head,  my  head  !  Oh,  what  extremities  !  Give  me  the  pa- 
per.    Carlos,  it  was  all  for  your  sake." 

"Are  you  going ? "  demanded  Coronado. 

"  Oh  yes.     Madre  de  Dios  !     I  am  going." 

"  Come  along.  By  the  back  way.  Do  you  want  to  pass  Aer  room  ?  Do  you 
want  to  see  your  work  ?  I  will  send  your  trunk  to  the  bankers.  Quit  California 
at  the  first  chance.     Quit  it  at  once,  if  you  go  to  China." 

As  Coronado  looked  after  the  flying  old  man  he  heard  himself  called  by  Mrs. 
Stanley,  who  was  by  this  time  in  great  terror  about  Clara,  trotting  hither  and 
thither  after  help  and  counsel. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Coronado,  do  come !  *'  she  urged.  Then,  catching  sight  of  the 
galloping  Garcia,  "  But  what  does  that  mean  ?    Has  he  gone  mad  ?  " 

"  Nearly,"  said  Coronado.  "  I  brought  him  news  of  pressing  business. 
How  is  my  cousin  ?  *' 

"  Oh  dear !  I  am  terribly  alarmed.  Do  look  at  her.  Will  those  doctors 
never  come  ! " 

Coronado,  who  had  been  a  little  in  advance  of  Mrs.  Stanley  as  they  hurried 
toward  Clara's  room,  suddenly  stopped,  wheeled  about  with  a  smile,  seized  her 
hands,  and  shook  them  heartily. 

"  I  have  it,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  fine  imitation  of  joyful  astonishment. 
"  There  is  no  danger.  I  can  explain  the  whole  trouble.  My  poor  uncle  has 
these  attacks,  and  he  is  extravagantly  fond  of  chocolate.  To  relieve  the  attacks 
he  always  carries  a  paper  of  medicine  in  one  of  his  vest  pockets.  To  swectca 
his  chocolate  he  carries  a  paper  of  sugar  in  the  companion  pocket.     You  may  be 
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sure  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  between  the  two.  He  Iras  dosed  Clara  with  his 
physic.    There  is  no  danger." 

He  laughed  in  the  most  natural  manner  conceivable  ;  then  he  checked  him- 
self and  said :  **  My  poor  little  cousin  !     It  is  no  joke  for  her." 

"  Certainly  not,"  snapped  Aunt  Maria,  relieved  and  yet  angry.  "  How  ex- 
cessively stupid !  Here  is  Clara  as  sick  as  can  be,  and  I  frightened  out  of  my 
senses.  Men  ought  not  to  meddle  with  cookery.  They  are  such  botches,  even 
in  their  own  business  ! " 

But  pres^ily,  after  she  had  given  Coronado's  explanation  to  Clara,  and  the 
girl  had  laughed  heartily  over  it  and  declared  herself  much  better,  Aunt  Maria 
recovered  her  good  humor  and  began  to  pity  that  poor,  sick,  driven  Garcia. 

"The  brave  old  creature  !"  she  said.  **  Out  of  his  fits  and  off  on  his  busi- 
ness. I  must  say  he  is  a  wonder.  Let  us  hope  he  will  come  out  all  right,  and 
soon  return  to  us.  But  really  he  ought  to  be  seen  to.  He  may  fall  off  his  horse 
in  a  fit,  or  he  may  dose  somebody  dreadfully  with  his  chocolate  and  get  taken  up 
for  poisoning.  Mr.  Coronado,  you  ought  to  ride  into  town  to-morrow  and  look 
after  hinu" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Coronado.  He  did  so,  and  returned  wilh  the  news  that 
Garcia  had  sailed  to  San  Diego,  having  been  summoned  J^ack  to  Santa  Fd  by 
the  state  of  his  afl^irs.  That  day  and  the  night  following  he  slept  fourteen 
hours,  making  up  the  arrears  of  rest  which  he  had  lost  in  watchiog  his  uncle. 
Henceforward  he  was  easier ;  he  had  a  pretty  clear  field  before  him  ;  there  \vas 
no  one  present  to  poison  Clara ;  no  one  but  himself  to  court  her.  And  the 
courtship  went  forward  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  is  quite  agieeable 
to  contemplate. 

Coronado  and  Clara  were  Adam  and  Eve ;  they  were  the  only  man  and 
woman  in  this  paradise.  People  thus  situated  are  claimed  by  a  being  whom 
most  call  a  goddess,  and  some  a  demon.  She  is  protean  ;  she  is  at  once  an  in- 
variable formula  and  an  individual  caprice  ;  she  is  a  law  governing  the  univer- 
sal multitude,  and  a  passion  swaying  the  unit.  She  seems  to  be  under  an  im- 
pression that,  where  a  couple  are  left  alone  together,  they  are  the  last  relics  of 
the  human  race,  and  that  if  they  do  not  marry  the  type  will  perish.  Indifferent 
to  all  considerations  but  one,  she  pushes  them  toward  each  other. 

There  is  comparative  safety  from  her  in  a  crowd.  Bachelors  and  maidens 
who  mingle  by  hundreds  may  remain  bachelors  and  maidens.  But  pair  them  off 
in  lonely  places  and  see  if  the  result  is  not  amazingly  hymeneal.  A  fellow  who 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  seven  years  of  paities  in  New  York  will  marry  the  first 
agreeable  girl  whom  he  meets  in  Alaska.  There  is  such  a  tiling  as  leaving  the 
haunts  of  men  and  repairing  to  waste  places  to  find  a  husband.  We  are  told 
that  English  girls  have  reduced  this  to  a  system,  and  that  fair  archers  who  have 
failed  at  Brighton  go  out  to  hunt  successfully  in  India. 

Well,  Coronado  had  the  favoring  chances  of  solitude,  propinquity,  and  daily 
opportunity.  Seldom  away  from  Clara  for  a  day  together,  he  was  in  condition 
to  take  advantage  of  any  of  those  moods  which  lay  woman  open  to  courtship, 
such  as  gratitude  for  attentions,  a  disgust  with  loneliness,  a  desire  for  something 
to  love.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  him  that  there  was  work  about  the  hacienda 
which  no  woman  could  easily  do;  that  there  were  men  servants  to  govern, 
horses  to  be  herded,  valued,  and  sold,  and  lands  to  be  cultivated.  All  these 
male  mysteries  were  soon  handed  over  to  Coronado,  subject  to  the  advice  of 
Aunt  Maria  and  the  final  judgment  of  Clara.  The  result  was  that  Ae  and  sAe  got 
into  a  way  of  frequently  discussing  many  things  which  threatened  to  habituate 
her  to  the  idea  of  being  at  one  with  him  through  life. 
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HaVe  you  ever  watched  two  specks  floating  in  a  vessel  of  water  ?  For  a  long 
time  they  approach  each  other  so  slowly  that  the  movement  is  imperceptible  » 
but  at  last  they  are  within  range  of  each  other's  magnetism  ;  there  is  a  start,  a 
swift  rush,  and  they  are  together.  Thus  it  was  that  Clara  was  gently,  very 
gently,  and  unconsciously  to  herself,  approaching  Coronado.  A  mote  on  the 
wave  of  life,  she  was  subject  to  attraction,  as  all  of  us  motes  are,  and  this  man 
was  the  only  tractor  at  hand.  Aunt  Maria  did  not  count,  for  woman  cnnnot  ab- 
sorb woman.  As  to  Thurstane,  he  not  only  was  not  there,  but  he  was  not  any- 
where, as  she  at  last  believed. 

Not  a  word  from  him  or  about  him,  except  one  letter  from  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, which  somehow  evaded  Coronado's  brazier,  gave  her  a  moment  of  choking 
hope  and  fear,  opened  its  white,  official  lips,  acknowledged  her  "communica- 
tion," and  stopped  there.  The  unseen  tragedies  in  which  souls  suflfer  are  num- 
berless. Here  was  one.  The  girl  had  written  with  tears  and  heart-beats,  and 
then  with  tears  and  heart-beats  had  waited.  At  last  came  the  words,  **I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge,  etc.,  very  respectfully,  etc."  It  was  one  of  the  busi- 
ness-like facts  of  life  unknowingly  trampling  upon  a  bleeding  sentiment. 

Imagine  Clara's  agitations  during  this  long  suspense  ;  her  plans  and  hopes 
and  despairs  would  furnish  matter  for  a  library.  There  was  not  a  day,  if  indeed 
the're  was  an  hour,  during  which  her  mind  was  not  the  theatre  of  a  dozen  dramas 
whereof  Thurstane  was  the  hero,  either  triumphant  or  perishing.  They  were 
horribly  fragmentary;  they  broke  off  and  pieced  on  to  each  other  like  night- 
mares ;  one  moment  he  was  rescued,  and  the  next  tomahawked.  And  this  last 
fancy,  despite  all  her  struggles  to  hope,  was  for  the  most  part  victorious. 
Meantime  Coronado,  guessing  her  sufferings,  and  suffering  horribly  himself  with 
jealousy,  talked  much  and  sympathetically  to  her  of  Thurstane.  So  much  did 
this  man  bear,  and  with  such  outward  sweetness  did  he  bear  it,  that  one  half 
longs  to  consider  him  a  martyr  and  saint.  Pity  that  his  goodness  should  not 
bear  dissection  ;  that  it  should  have  no  more  life  in  it  than  a  stuffed  mannikin  ; 
that  it  should  be  just  fit  to  scare  crows  with. 

But  hypocrite  as  Coronado  was,  he  was  clever  enough  to  win  every  day  more 
of  Clara's  confidence  ;  and  perhaps  she  might  have  walked  into  this  whited  sep- 
ulchre in  due  time  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident.  Cantering  into  San  Francis- 
co to  hold  a  consultation  with  her  lawyer,  she  was  saluted  in  the  street  by  a 
United  States  officer,  also  on  horseback.  She  instinctively  drew  rein,  her  pulse 
throbbing  at  sight  of  the  uniform,  and  wild  hopes  beating  at  her  heart 

"  Miss  Van  Diemen,  I  believe,"  said  the  officer,  a  dark,  stout,  bold-looking 
trooper.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  reached  here  in  safety.  You  have  forgot- 
ten me.     I  am  Major  Robinson." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Clara,  who  had  not  recollected  him  at  first  because  she 
was  looking  solely  for  Thurstane.    **  You  passed  us  in  the  desert." 

"Yes,  I  took  your  soldiers  away  from  you,  and  you  declined  my  escort.  I 
was  anxious  about  you  afterwards.  Well,  it  has  ended  right  in  spite  of  me.  Of 
course  you  have  heard  of  Thurstane's  escape." 

"  Escape  ! "  exclaimed  Clara,  her  face  turning  scarlet  and  then  pale.  "  Oh .' 
tell  me ! " 

The  major  stared.  He  had  guessed  a  love  affair  between  these  two ;  he  had 
inferred  it  in  the  desert  from  the  girl's  anxiety  about  the  young  man.  How 
came  it  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  escape  ? 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  he  went  on.  "I  think  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
I  learned  it  from  a  civilian  who  left  Fort  Yuma  some  weeks  ago.     I  don't  tWnk 
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he  could  have  been  mistaken.  He  told  me  that  the  lieutenant  was  there  then. 
Not  well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  rather  broken  down  by  his  hardships.  Oh,  noth- 
ing serious,  you  know.  But  he  was  a  trifle  under  the  weather,  which  may  ac- 
count lor  his  not  letting  his  friends  hear  from  him.'' 

At  the  story  that  Thurstane  was  alive,  all  Clara's  love  had  arisen  as  if  from 
a  grave,  and  the  mightier  because  of  its  resurrection.  She  was  full  of  self- 
reproaches.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  neglected  him  ;  that  she  had  cruelly 
left  him  to  die.  Why  had  she  not  guessed  that  he  was  sick  there,  and  flown  to 
nurse  him  to  health  ?  What  had  he  thought  of  her  conduct  ?  She  must  go  to 
him  at  once. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  tell  you  no  more,"  continued  the  major  in  re- 
sponse to  her  eager  gaze. 

"  I  am  so  obliged  to  you  1 "  gasped  Clara.  **  If  you  hear  anything  more, 
will  you  please  let  me  know  ?    Will  you  please  come  and  see  me  ?  " 

The  major  promised  and  took  down  tier  address,  but  added  that  he  was  just 
starting  on  an  inspecting  tour,  and  that  for  a  fortnight  to  come  he  should  be 
able  to  give  her  no  further  information. 

They  had  scarcely  parted  ere  Clara  had  resolved  to  go  at  once  to  Fort  Yuma. 
The  moment  was  favorable,  for  she  had  with  her  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
servant,  and  Coronado  had  been  summoned  to  a  distance  by  business,  so  that 
he  could  make  no  opposition.  She  hastened  to  her  lawyer's,  finished  her  affairs 
there,  drew  what  money  she  needed  for  her  journey,  learned  that  a  brig  was 
about  to  start  for  the  Gulf,  and  sent  her  man  to  secure  a  passage.  When  he  re- 
turned with  news  that  the  Lolotte  would  sail  next  day  at  noon,  she  decided  not 
to  go  back  to  the  hacienda,  and  took  rooms  at  a  hotel. 

What  would  people  say  ?  She  did  not  care  ;  she  was  going.  She  had  been 
womanish  and  timorous  too  long ;  this  was  the  great  crisis  which  would  decide 
her  future ;  she  must  be  worthy  of  it  and  of  him.  But  remembering  Aunt  Maria, 
she  sent  a  letter  by  messenger  to  the  hacienda,  explaining  that  pressing- busi- 
ness called  her  to  be  absent  for  some  weeks,  and  confessing  in  a  postscript  that 
her  business  referred  to  Lieutenant  Thurstane.  This  letter  brought  Coronado 
down  upon  her  next  morning.  Returning  home  unexpectedly,  he  learned  the 
news  from  his  friend  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  was  hammering  at  Clara's  door  not  more 
than  an  hour  later,  all  in  a  tremble  with  anxiety  and  rage. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  he  stormed.  "  Such  a  journey  I  Twenty-five  hundred 
miles  !  And  for  a  man  who  has  not  deigned  to  write  to  you  !  It  is  degrading. 
I  will  not  have  it.     I  forbid  it." 

*'  Coronado,  stop  ! "  ordered  Clara ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  stamped 
her  little  foot  at  him ;  at  all  events  she  quelled  him  instantly. 

He  sat  down,  glared  like  a  mad  dog,  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  door, 
halted  there  to  stare  at  her  imploringly,  and  finally  muttered  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
"  Well — let  it  be  so— since  you  are  crazed.     But  I  shall  go  with  you." 

**  You  can  go,"  replied  Clara  haughtily,  after  meditating  for  some  seconds, 
during  which  he  looked  the  picture  of  despair.     <*  You  can  go,  if  you  wish  it." 

An  hour  later  she  said,  in  her  usually  gentle  tone,  ^<  Coronado,  pardon  me 
for  having  spoken  to  you  angrily.    You  are  kinder  than  I  deserve." 

The  reader  can  infer  from  this  speech  how  humble,  helpful,  and  courteous 
the  man  had  been  in  the  mean  time.  Coronado  was  no  half-way  character ;  if  he 
did  not  like  you,  he  was  the  fellow  to  murder  you  ;  if  he  decided  to  be  sweet, 
he  was  all  honey.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  ask  excase  for  Clara's  tartness  by  ex- 
plaining that  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety,  remembering  that  Robinson 
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had  hesitated  when  he  said  Thurstane  was  not  so  very  ill,  and  fearing  lest  he 
knew  worse  things  than  he  had  told. 

Meanwhile,  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Mexican  meant  to  let  his  lady  love 
go  to  Fort  Yuma.  He  had  his  plan  for  stopping  her,  and  we  may  put  confi- 
dence enough  in  him  to  believe  that  it  was  a  good  one ;  only  at  the  last  moment 
circumstances  turned  up  which  decided  him  to  drop  it  Yes,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  his  leading  strings,  he  saw  good  reason  for 
wishing  her  far  away  from  San  Francisco. 

A  face  appeared  to  him  ;  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it  Coronado  slipped  into  the 
nearest  doorway,  and  from  that  moment  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  cause  the  girl 
to  vanish.  Yes,  he  must  get  her  started  on  her  voyage,  even  at  the  risk  of  her 
continuing  it. 

"  What  the  devil  is  he  here  for  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  Has  he  found  out  that 
she  is  living?" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

At  noon  the  Lolotte,  a  broad-beamed,  flat-floored  brig  of  light  draught 
and  good  sailing  qualities,  hove  up  her  anchor  and  began  beating  out  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  Coronado  and  Clara  on  her  quarter-deck. 

**  You  have  no  other  passengers,  I  understood  you  to  say,  captain,"  observed 
Coronado,  who  was  anxious  on  that  point,  preferring  there  should  be  none. 

The  master,  a  Dane  by  birth  named  Jansen,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  Ameri- 
can mercantile  service,  was  a  middle-sized,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  red 
complexion,  red  whiskers,  and  a  look  which  was  at  once  grave  and  fiery.  He 
paused  in  his  heavy  lurching  to  and  fro,  looked  at  the  Mexican  with  an  air 
which  was  civil  but  very  stiff,  and  answered  in  that  discouraging  tone  with  which 
skippers  are  apt  to  smother  conversation  when  they  have  business  on  band, 
"  Yes,  sir,  one  other." 

Coronado  presently  slipped  down  the  companionway,  found  the  colored 
steward,  chinked  dve  dollars  into  his  horny  palm,  and  said,  **  My  good  fellow, 
you  must  look  out  for  me ;  I  shall  want  a  good  deal  of  help  during  the  passage." 

"  Yes,  sah,  very  good,  sah,"  was  the  answer,  uttered  in  a  greasy  chuckle, 
as  though  it  were  the  speech  of  a  slab  of  bacon  fat.  '*  Make  you  up  any  little 
thing,  sah.     Have  a  sup  now,  sah  ?     Little  gruel  ?    Little  brof  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  returned  Coronado,  turning  half  sick  at  the  mention  of 
those  delicacies.  "  Nothing  at  present.  By  the  way,  one  of  the  staterooms  is 
occupied.  I  see.    Who  is  the  other  passenger  ? " 

**  Dunno,  sah  ;  keeps  hisself  shut  up,  an'  says  nothin'  to  nobody.  'Pears  like 
he  is  sailin'  under  s'ecret  orders.     Cur'ous'  lookin*  old  gent ;  got  only  one  eye." 

One  eye  !  Coronado  thought  of  the  face  which  had  frightened  him  out  of 
San  Francisco,  and  wondered  whether  he  were  shut  up  in  the  Lolotte  with  it. 

**  One  eye  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Short,  stout,  dark  old  gentleman  ?  Indeed  !  I 
think  I  know  him." 

Stepping  to  the  door  of  the  stateroom  which  he  had  already  noticed  as  being 
kept  closed,  he  tapped  lightly.  There  was  a  muttering  inside,  a  shuffling  as  of 
some  one  getting  out  of  a  berth,  and  then  a  low  inquiry  in  Spanish,  **  Who  is 
there?" 

"  Me»  sah,"  returned  Coronado,  imitating,  and  imitating  perfectly,  the  accent 
of  the  steward,  who  meantime  had  gone  forward,  talking  and  sniggering  to  him- 
self,  after  an  idiotic  way  that  he  had. 
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The  door  opened  a  trifle,  and  Coronado  instantly  slipped  the  toe  of  his  little 
boot  into  the  crack,  at  the  same  time  saying  in  his  natural  tone,  "  My  dear 
uncle !  ^* 

Seeing  that  he  was  discovered,  Garcia  gave  his  nephew  entrance,  closed  the 
door  after  him,  locked  it,  and  sat  down  trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  berth, 
groaning  and  almost  whimpering,  "  Ah,  my  son !  Ah,  my  dear  Carlos  !  Oh, 
what  a  life  I  have  to  lead  !  Madre  de  Dios,  what  a  life  !  I  thought  you  were 
one  of  my  creditors.     I  did  indeed,  my  dear  Carlos,  my  son." 

"  I  thought  you  went  back  to  Santa  Fd,"  was  Coronado*s  reply. 

"  No,  I  did  not  go ;  I  started,  but  I  came  back,"  mumbled  Garcia.  Then, 
plucking  up  a  little  spirit,  he  turned  his  one  eye  for  a  moment  on  his  nephew*s 
face,  and  added,  "  Why  should  I  go  to  Santa  F^  ?  I  had  no  business  there. 
My  business  is  here." 

"  But  after  your  attempt  at  the  hacienda  ? " 

"  My  attempt !  I  made  no  attempt.  All  that  was  a  mistake.  Because  I 
was  sick,  I  was  frightened  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  ran  away  because 
you  told  me  to  run.  I  had  given  her  nothing.  Yes,  I  did  put  something  in  her 
chocolate,  but  it  was  my  medicine.  I  meant  to  put  in  sugar,  but  I  made  a  mis- 
take  and  went  to  the  wrong  pocket,  the  pocket  of  my  medicine.  That  was  it, 
Carlos.     I  give  you  my  word,  word  of  a  hidalgo,  word  of  a  Christian." 

It  was  the  same  explanation  which  Coronado  had  invented  to  forestall  sus- 
picions at  the  hacienda.  It  was  surely  a  wonderful  coincidence  of  lying,  and 
shows  how  great  minds  work  alike.  Vexed  and  angry  as  the  nephew  was,  he 
could  scarcely  help  smiling. 

"  My  dear  uncle  !  "  he  exclaimed,  grasping  Garcia's  pudgy  hand  melodramati- 
cally.    "  The  very  thing  that  occurred  to  me  !     I  told  them  so." 

"Did  you?"  replied  the  old  man,  not  much  believing  it.  "Then  all  is 
well." 

He  wanted  to  ask  how  it  was  that  Clara  had  survived  her  dose ;  but  of 
course  curiosity  on  that  subject  must  not  find  vent ;  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
confession. 

"  Where  is  she  going  ?  "  were  his  next  words. 

"To  Fort  Yuma." 

*'  To  Fort  Yuma  !     What  for  ?  " 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  it,"  burst  out  Coronado  angrily.  "  She  is  going  there  to 
nurse  that  officer.     He  escaped,  but  he  has  been  sick,  and  she  will  go." 

"  She  must  not  go,"  whispered  Garcia.     "  Oh,  the ."     And  here  he 

called  Clara  a  string  of  names  which  cannot  be  repeated.  "  She  shall  not  go 
there,"  he  continued.    "  She  will  marry  him.    Then  the  property  i3  gone,  and 

we  are  ruined.    Oh,  the ."    And  then  came  another  assortment  of  violent 

and  vile  epithets,  such  as  are  not  found  in  dictionaries. 

Coronado  was  anxious  to  divert  and  dissipate  a  rage  wliich  might  make 
trouble  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  in  a  word,  he  asked,  "  But  what  have  you 
been  doing,  my  uncle  ?  " 

By  dint  of  questioning  and  guessing  he  made  out  the  story  of  the  old  man\s 
adventures  since  leaving  the  hacienda.  Garcia,  in  extreme  terror  of  hanging, 
had  gone  straight  to  San  Francisco  and  taken  passage  for  San  Diego,  with  the 
intention  of  not  stopping  until  he  should  be  at  least  as  far  away  as  Santa  F^. 
But  after  a  few  hours  at  sea,  he  had  recovered  his  wits  and  his  courage,  and 
asked  himself,  why  should  he  fly  ?  If  Clara  died,  the  property  would  be  his, 
and  if  she  survived,  he  ought  to  be  near  her ;  while  as  for  Carlos,  he  would 
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surely  never  expose  and  hang  a  man  who  could  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.  So 
he  landed  at  Monterey,  took  the  ^rst  coaster  back  to  San  Francisco,  lurked 
about  the  city  until  he  learned  that  the  girl  was  still  living,  and  was  just  about 
to  put  a  bold  front  on  the  matter  by  going  to  see  her  at  the  hacienda,  when  he 
learned  accidentally  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  voyaging  southward.  Puzzled 
and  alarmed  by  this,  he  resolved  to  accompany  her  in  her  wanderings,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  himself  quietly  on  board  the  Lolotte. 

**  Well,  let  us  go  on  deck,"  said  Coronado,  when  the  old  man  had  regained 
his  tranquillity.  "  But  let  us  be  gentle,  my  uncle.  We  know  how  to  govern 
ourselves,  I  hope.  You  will  of  course  behave  like  a  mother  to  our  little  cousin. 
Congratulate  her  on  her  recovery;  apologize  for  your  awkward  mistake.  It 
was  caused  by  the  coming  on  of  the  fit,  you  remember.  A  man  who  is  about  to 
have  an  attack  of  epilepsy  can*t  of  course  tell  one  pocket  from  another.  But 
such  a  man  is  all  the  more  bound  to  be  unctuous.'' 

Clara  received  the  old  man  cordially,  although  she  would  have  preferred  not 
to  see  him  there,  fearing  lest  he  should  oppose  her  nursing  project.  But  as 
nothing  was  said  on  this  matter,  and  as  Garcia  put  his  least  cloven  foot  fore- 
most, the  trio  not  only  got  on  amicably  together,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  one  an* 
other^s  society.  This  was  no  common  feat  by  the  way  ;  each  of  the  three  had  a 
great  load  of  anxiety ;  it  was  wonderful  that  they  should  not  show  ij.  Coronado, 
for  instance,  while  talking  like  a  bird  song,  was  planning  how  he  could  get  rid 
of  Garcia,  and  carry  Clara  back  to  San  Francisco.  The  idea  of  pushing  the  old 
man  overboard  was  inadmissible ;  but  could  he  not  scare  him  ashore  at  the 
next  port  by  stories  of  a  leak?  As  for  Clara,  he  could  not  imagine  how  to 
manage  her,  she  was  so  potent  with  her  wealth  and  with  her  beauty.  He  was 
still  thinking  of  these  tilings,  and  prattling  mellifiuously  of  quite  other  things, 
when  the  Lolotte  luffed  up  under  the  lee  of  the  little  island  of  Alcatraz. 

•*  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  suspiciously  at  the  fortifications, 
with  the  American  flag  waving  over  them. 

"Stop  here  to  take  in  commissary  stores  for  Fort  Yuma,"  explained  the 
thin,  sallow,  grave,  meek-looking,  and  yet  resolute  Yankee  mate. 

The  chain  cable  rattled  through  the  hawse  hole,  and  in  no  long  time  the  load- 
in]g  commenced,  lasting  until  nightfall.  During  this  time  Coronado  chanced  to 
learn  that  an  officer  was  expected  on  board  who  would  sail  as  far  as  San  Diego ; 
and,  as  all  uniforms  were  bugbears  to  him,  he  watched  for  the  new  passenger 
with  a  ceruin  amount  of  anxiety ;  taking  care,  by  the  way,  to  say  nothing  of  him 
to  Clara.  About  eight  in  the  evening,  as  the  girl  was  playing  some  trivial  game 
of  cards  with  Garcia  in  the  cabin,  a  splashing  of  oars  alongside  called  Coronado 
on  deck.  It  was  already  dark  ;  a  sailor  was  standing  by  the  manropes  with  a 
lantern ;  the  captain  was  saying  in  a  grumbling  tone,  "  Very  late,  sir." 

"  Had  to  wait  for  orders,  captain,"  returned  a  healthy,  ringing  young  voice 
which  struck  Coronado  like  a  shot 

"  Orders  ! "  muttered  the  skipper.  "  Why  couldn't  they  have  had  them 
ready  ?    Here  we  are  going  to  have  a  southeaster." 

There  was  anxiety  as  well  as  impatience  in  his  voice ;  but  Coronado  just 
now  could  not  think  of  tempests  ;  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  eyes.  The  next  in- 
stant he  beheld  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  lantern  the  face  of  the  man  who  was 
his  evil  genius,  the  man  whose  death  he  had  so  long  plotted  for  and  for  a  time 
believed  in,  the  man  who,  as  he  feared,  would  yet  punish  him  for  his  misdeeds. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  beaten  and  cowed  by  the  sight  that  he  made  a  step  or  t«o 
toward  the  companionway,  with  the  purpose  of  hiding  in  the  cabin.  Then  des- 
peration gave  him  courage,  and  he  walked  straight  up  to  Thurstane. 
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"  My  dear  Lieutenant ! "  he  cried,  trying  to  seize  the  young  fellow's  hand. 
"  Once  more  welcome  to  life  !  What  a  wonder  1  Another  escape.  You  are  a 
second  Orlando — almost  a  Don  Quixote.  And  where  are  your  two  Sancho 
Panzas  ?  " 

^  You  here !  **  was  Thurstane's  grim  response,  and  be  did  not  take  the  prof- 
fered hand. 

*'  Come  ! "  implored  Coronado,  stepping  toward  the  waist  of  the  vessel  and 
away  from  the  cabin.  "  This  way,  if  you  please,"  he  urged,  beckoning  earnest- 
ly.   "  I  have  a  woixi  to  say  to  you  in  private." 

Not  a  tone  of  this  conversation  had  been  heard  below.  Before  the  boat  had 
touched  the  side  the  crew  were  laboring  at  the  noisy  windlass  with  their  shouts 
of  "  Yo  heave  ho  1  heave  and  pawl !  heave  hearty  ho ! "  while  the  mate  was 
screaming  from  the  knight-heads,  **  Heave  hearty,  men — heave  hearty.  Heave 
and  raise  the  dead.    Heave  and  away." 

Amid  this  uproar  Coronado  continued :  "  You  won't  shake  hands  with  me, 
Lieutenant  Thurstane.  As  a  gentleman,  speaking  to  another  gentleman,  I  ask 
an  explanation." 

Thurstane  hesitated ;  he  had  ugly  suspicions  enough,  but  no  proofs ;  and  if 
he  could  not  prove  guilt,  he  must  not  charge  it. 

"  Is  it  because  we  abandoned  you  ?  "  demanded  Coronado.  "  We  had  rea- 
son. We  heard  that  you  were  dead.  The  muleteers  reported  Apaches.  I 
feared  for  the  safety  of  the  ladies.  I  pushed  on.  You,  a  gentleman  and  an  offi- 
cer— what  else  would  you  have  advised  ?  " 

**  Let  it  go,"  growled  Thurstane.  "  Let  that  pass.  I  won't  talk  of  it — nor 
of  other  things.  But,''  and  here  he  seemed  to  shake  with  emotion,  *'  I  want 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you — ^you  nor  your  family.  I  have  had  suffering 
enough." 

**  Ah,  it  is  with  Aer  that  you  quarrel  rather  than  with  me,"  inferred  Coronado 
impudently,  for  he  had  recovered  his  self-possession.  "  Certainly,  my  poor 
Lieutenant  1  You  have  reason.  But  remember,  so  has  she.  She  is  enormous- 
ly rich  and  can  have  any  one.    That  is  the  way  these  women  understand  life." 

**  You  will  oblige  ma  by  saying  not  another  word  on  that  subject,"  broke  in 
Thurstane  savagely.  '*  I  got  her  letter  dismissing  me,  and  I  accepted  my  fate 
without  a  word,  and  I  mean  never  to  see  her  again.     I  hope  tliat  satisfies  you." 

**My  dear  Lieutenant,"  protested  Coronado,  *'you  seem  to  intimate  that  I 
influenced  her  decision.  I  beg  you  to  believe,  on  my  word  of  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man, that  I  never  urged  her  in  any  way  to  write  that  letter." 

"  Well — no  matter — I  don't  care,"  replied  the  young  fellow  in  a  voice  like 
one  long  sob.  **  I  don't  care  whether  you  did  or  not.  The  moment  she  could 
write  it,  no  matter  how  or  why,  that  was  enough.  All  I  ask  is  to  be  left  alone— 
to  hear  no  more  of  her." 

*<  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  you  of  her,"  said  Coronada    ''  She  is  aboard." 
.  **  Aboard ! "  exclaimed  Thurstane,  and  be  made  a  step  as  If  to  reach  the 
shore  or  to  plunge  into  the  sea. 

^  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  Coronado,  with  a  simplicity  which  seemed  like 
sincerity.    "  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you." 

'*  I  cannot  go  back,"  groaned  the  young  fellow.  "  I  must  go  to  San  Diego. 
I  am  under  orders." 

"  You  must  avoid  her.  Go  to  bed  late.  Get  up  early.  Keep  out  of  her 
way." 

Turning  his  back,  Thurstane  walked  away  from  this  cruel  and  hated  counsel- 
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lor,  not  thinking  at  all  of  him  however,  but  rather  of  the  deep  beneath,  a  refuge 
from  trouble. 

We  must  slip  back  to  his  last  adventure  with  Texas  Smith,  and  learn  a  little 
of  what  happened  to  him  then  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  the  bushwhacker  sat  in  ambush  ;  how,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  fire  at  his  proposed  victim,  his  horse  whinnied ;  and  how  this 
whinny  caused  Thurstane's  mule  to  rear  suddenly  and  violently.  The  rearing 
saved  the  rider's  life,  for  the  bullet  which  was  meant  for  the  man  buried  itself  in 
the  forehead  of  the  beast,  and  in  the  darkness  the  assassin  did  not  discover  his 
error.  But  so  severe  was  the  fall  and  so  great  Thurstane's  weakness  that  he 
lost  his  senses  and  did  not  come  to  himself  until  daybreak. 

There  he  was,  once  more  abandoned  to  the  desert,  but  rich  in  a  full  haver- 
sack and  a  dead  mule.  Having  breakfasted,  and  thereby  given  head  and  hand  a 
little  strength,  he  set  to  work  to  provide  for  the  future  by  cutting  slices  from  the 
carcass  and  spreading  them  out  to  dry,  well  knowing  that  this  land  of  desolation 
could  furnish  neither  wolf  nor  bird  of  prey  to  rob  his  larder.  This  work  done, 
be  pushed  on  at  his  best  speed,  found  and  fed  his  companions,  and  led  them  back 
to  the  mule,  their  storehouse.  After  a  day  of  rest  and  feasting  came  a  march  to 
the  Cactus  Pass,  where  the  three  were  presently  picked  up  by  a  caravan  bound 
to  Santa  F^,  which  carried  them  on  for  a  number  of  days  until  they  met  a  train 
of  emigrants  going  west.  Thus  it  was  that  Glover  reached  California,  and 
Thurstane  and  Sweeny  Fort  Yuma. 

Once  in  quiet,  the  young  fellow  broke  down,  and  for  weeks  was  too  sick  to 
write  to  Clara,  or  to  any  one.  As  soon  as  he  could  sit  up  he  sent  off  letter  after 
letter,  but  after  two  months  of  anxious  suspense  no  answer  had  come,  and  he 
began  to  fear  that  she  had  never  reached  San  Francisco.  At  last,  when  he  was 
half  sick  again  with  worrying,  arrived  a  horrible  epistle  in  Clara's  hand  and 
signed  by  her  name,  informing  him  of  her  monstrous  windfall  of  wealth  and  ter* 
minating  the  engagement.  The  cruelest  thing  in  this  cruel  forgery  was  the  sen- 
tence, **  Do  you  not  think  that  in  paying  courtship  to  me  in  the  desert  you  took 
unfair  advantage  of  my  loneliness  ?  " 

She  had  trampled  on  his  heart  and  flouted  his  honor ;  and  while  he  writhed 
with  grief  he  writhed  also  with  rage.  He  could  not  understand  it ;  so  different 
from  what  she  had  seemed ;  so  unworthy  of  what  he  had  believed  her  to  be ! 
Well,  her  head  had  been  turned  by  riches ;  it  was  just  like  a  woman  ;  they  were 
all  thus.  Thus  said  Thurstane,  a  fellow  as  ignorant  of  the  female  kind  as  any 
man  in  the  army,  and  scarcely  less  ignorant  than  the  average  man  of  the  navy. 
He  declared  to  himself  that  he  would  never  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her, 
nor  with  any  of  her  false  sex.  At  twenty-three  he  turned  woman-hater,  just  as 
Mrs.  Stanley  at  fbrty-iive  had  turned  man-hater,  and  perhaps  for  much  the  sanae 
sort  of  reason. 

Shortly  after  Thurstane  had  received  what  he  called  his  cashiering,  his  com- 
pany was  ordered  from  Fort  Yuma  to  San  Francisco.  It  had  garrisoned  the 
Alcatraz  fort  only  two  days,  and  he  had  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  city, 
when  he  was  sent  on  this  expedition  to  San  Diego  to  hunt  down  a  deserting 
quartermaster-sergeant.  The  result  was  that  he  found  himself  shipped  for  a 
three  days'  voyage  with  the  woman  who  had  made  him  first  the  happiest  man  in 
the  army  and  then  the  most  miserable. 

How  should  he  endure  it  ?  He  would  not  see  her ;  the  truth  is  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  trial ;  but  what  he  said  to  himself  was  that  he  would  not.  In 
the  darkness  tears  forced  their  way  out  of  his  eyes  and  mingled  with  the  spray 
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which  the  wind  was  already  flinging  over  the  bows.  Crying !  Three  months 
ago,  if  any  man  had  told  him  that  he  was  capable  of  it,  he  would  have  considered 
himself  insulted  and  would  have  felt  like  fighting.  Now  he  was  not  even 
ashamed  of  it,  and  would  hardly  have  been  ashamed  if  it  had  been  daylight. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  miserable  that  he  did  not  care  what  figure 
he  cut. 

But,  once  more,  what  should  he  do  ?  Oh,  well,  he  would  follow  Coronado's 
advice ;  yes,  damn  him  !  follow  the  scoundrel's  advice ;  he  could  think  of  noth- 
ing for  himself.  He  would  stay  out  until  late ;  then  he  would  steal  below  and 
go  to  bed ;  after  that  he  would  keep  his  stateroom.  However,  it  was  unpleasant 
to  remain  where  he  was,  for  the  spray  was  beginning  to  drench  the  waist  as  well 
as  the  forecastle;  and,  the  quarter-deck  being  clear  of  passengers,  he  staggered 
thither,  dropped  under  the  starboard  bulwark,  rolled  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  lay 
brooding. 

Meanwhile  Coronado  had  amused  Clara  below  until  he  felt  seasick  and  had 
to  take  to  his  berth.  Escaping  thus  from  his  duennaship,  she  wanted  to  see  a 
storm,  as  she  called  the  half-gale  which  was  blowing,  and  clambered  bravely 
alone  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  skipper  took  her  in  charge,  showed  her  the 
compass,  walked  her  up  and  down  a  little,  and  finally  gave  her  a  post  at  the  foot 
of  the  shrouds.  Thurstane  had  recognized  her  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle,  and 
once  more  he  thought,  as  weakly  as  a  scared  child,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  After 
hiding  his  face  for  a  moment  he  uncovered  it  desperately,  resolving  to  see 
whether  she  would  speak.  She  did  look  at  him  ;  she  even  looked  steadily  and 
sharply,  as  if  in  recognition  ;  but  after  a  while  she  turned  tranquilly  away  to  gaze 
at  the  sea. 

Forgetting  that  no  lamp  was  shining  upon  him,  and  that  she  probably  had 
no  cause  for  expecting  to  find  him  here,  Thurstane  believed  that  she  had  discov- 
ered who  he  was  and  that  her  mute  gesture  confirmed  his  rejection.  Under  this 
throttling  of  his  last  hope  he  made  no  protest,  but  silently  wished  himself  on  the 
battle-field,  falling  with  his  face  to  the  foe.  For  several  minutes  they  remained 
thus  side  by  side. 

The  Lolotte  was  now  well  at  sea,  the  wind  and  waves  rising  rapidly,  the  mo- 
tion already  considerable.  Presently  there  was  an  order  of  **  Lay  aloft  and  furl 
the  skysails,''  and  then  short  shouts  resounded  from  the  darkness,  showing  that 
the  work  was  being  done.  But  in  spite  of  this  easing  the  vessel  labored  a  good 
deal,  and  heavy  spurts  of  spray  began  to  fly  over  the  quarter-deck  rail. 

"I  think,  Miss,  you  had  better  go  below  unless  you  want  to  get  wet,"  ob- 
served the  skipper,  coming  up  to  Clara.  "  We  shall  have  a  splashing  night  of 
it" 

Taking  the  nautical  arm,  Clara  slid  and  tottered  away,  leaving  Thurstane  ly- 
ing on  the  sloppy  deck. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX- 

Had  Oara  recognized  Thurstane,  she  would  have  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  he  would  hardly  have  slept  that  night  for  joy. 

As  it  was,  he  could  not  sleep  for  misery  ;  festering  at  heart  because  of  that 
letter  of  rejection ;  almost  maddened  by  his  supposed  discovery  that  she  would 
not  speak  to  him,  yet  declaring  to  himself  that  he  never  would  have  married 
her,  because  of  her  money ;  at  the  same  time  worshipping  and  desiring  her  with 
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passion ;  longing  to  die,  but  longing  to  die  for  ber ;  half  enraged,  and  altogether 
wretched. 

Meantime  the  southeaster,  dead  ahead  and  blowing  harder  every  minute,  was 
sending  its  seas  further  and  further  aft  He  left  his  wet  berth  on  the  deck, 
reeled,  or  rather  was  flung,  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  lodged  himself  between 
the  little  wheel-house  and  the  taflfrail,  and  watched  a  scene  in  consonance  with 
his  feelings.  Innumerable  twinklings  of  stars  faintly  illuminated  a  cloudless, 
serene  heaven,  and  a  foaming,  plunging  ocean.  The  slender,  dark  outlines  of 
the  sailless  upper  masts  were  leaning  sharply  over  to  leeward,  and  describing 
what  seemed  like  mystic  circles  and  figures  against  the  lighter  sky.  The  crests 
of  seas  showed  with  ghostly  whiteness  as  they  howled  themselves  to  death  near 
by,  or  dashed  with  a  jar  and  a  hoarse  whistle  ovier  the  bulwarks,  slapping  against 
the  sails  and  pounding  upon  the  decks.  The  waves  which  struck  the  bows 
every  few  seconds  gave  forth  sounds  like  the  strokes  of  Thor's  hammer,  and 
made  everything  tremble  from  cathead  to  sternpost. 

Every  now  and  then  there  were  hoarse  orders  from  the  captain  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, echoed  instantly  by  sharp  yells  from  the  mate  in  the  waist.  Now  it 
was,  **  Lay  aloft  and  furl  the  fore  royal ; "  and  ten  minutes  later,  "  Lay  aloft  and 
furl  the  main  royal."  Scarcely  was  this  work  done  before  the  shout  came,  **  Lay 
aloft  and  reef  the  fore- t*gal Ian ts'l ; "  followed  almost  immediately  by  "  Lay  aloft 
and  reef  the  main-t'gallants'l."  Next  came,  "  Lay  out  forrard  and  furl  the  fly- 
ing jib."  Each  command  was  succeeded  by  a  silent,  dark  darting  of  men  into 
the  rigging,  and  presently  a  trampling  on  deck  and  a  short,  sharp  singing  out  at 
the  ropes,  with  cries  from  aloft  of  "  Haul  out  to  leeward ;  taut  hand  ;  knot 
away." 

Under  the  reduced  sail  the  brig  went  easier  for  a  while  ;  but  the  half  gale 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  be  a  hurricane.  It  was  blowing  more  savagely  every 
second.  One  after  another  the  topgallant  sails  were  double-reefed,  close-reefed, 
and  at  last  furled.  The  watch  on  deck  had  its  hands  full  to  accomplish  this 
work,  so  powerfully  did  the  wind  drag  on  the  canvas.  Presently,  far  away  for- 
ward— it  seemed  on  board  some  other  craft,  so  faint  was  the  sound — there  came 
a  bang,  bang,  bang !  on  the  scuttle  of  the  forecastle,  and  a  hollow  shout  of  "All 
hands  reef  tops'ls  ahoy  ! " 

Up  tumbled  the  '^starbowlines,"  or  starboard  w^ch,  and  joined  the 'Mar- 
bowlines  "  in  the  struggle  with  the  elements.  No  more  sleep  that  night  for 
man,  boy.  mate,  or  master.  Reef  after  reef  was  taken  in  the  topsails,  until 
they  were  two  long,  narrow  shingles  of  canvas,  and  still  the  wind  brought  the 
vessel  well  down  on  her  beam  ends,  as  if  it  would  squeeze  her  by  main  force 
under  water.  The  men  were  scarcely  on  deck  from  their  last  reefing  job,  when 
boom  !  went  the  jib,  bursting  out  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon,  and  then  whipping 
itself  to  tatters. 

"  Lay  out  forrard  !  '*  screamed  the  mate.    "  Lay  out  ind  furl  it." 

After  a  desperate  struggle,  half  the  time  more  or  less  under  water,  two  men 
dragged  in  and  fastened  the  fragments  of  the  jib,  while  others  set  the  foretop- 
mast  staysail  in  its  place.  But  the  wind  was  full  of  mischief;  it  seemed  to  be 
playing  with  the  ship's  company  ;  it  furnished  one  piece  of  work  after  another 
with  dizzying  rapidity.  Hardly  was  the  jib  secured  before  the  great  mainsail 
ripped  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  the  same  puff  the  close-reefed  foretop- 
sail  split  in  two  with  a  bang,  from  earing  to  earing.  Now  came  the  orders  fast 
and  loud :    "  Down  yards  !    Haul  out  reef  tackle  !     Lay  out  and  furl !     Lay  out  /  '^ 

and  reef ! " 

It  was  a  perfect  mess ;  a  score  of  ropes  flying  at  once ;  the  men  rolling 
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about  and  holding  on  ;  the  sails  slapping  like  mad,  and  ends  of  rigging  stream- 
ing off  to  leeward.  After  an  exhausting  fight  the  mainsail  was  furled,  the  upper 
half  of  the  topsail  set  close-reefed,  and  everything  hauled  taut  again.  Now 
came  an  hour  or  so  without  accident,  but  not  without  incessant  and  fatiguing 
labor,  for  the  two  royal  yards  were  successively  sent  down  to  relieve  the  upper 
masts,  and  the  foretopgallant  sail,  which  had  begun  to  blow  loose,  was  frapped 
with  long  pieces  of  sinnet. 

During  this  period  of  comparative  quiet  Thurstane  ventured  an  attempt  to 
reach  his  stateroom.  The  little  gloomy  cabin  was  going  hither  and  thither  in  a 
style  which  reminded  him  of  the  tossings  of  Gulliver's  cage  after  it  had  been 
dropped  into  the  sea  by  the  Brobdingnag  eagle.  The  steward  was  seizing  up 
mutinous  trunks  and  chairs  to  the  table  legs  with  rope-yarns.  The  lamp  was 
swinging  and  the  captain's  compass  see-sawing  like  monkeys  who  had  gone 
crazy  in  bedlams  of  tree-tops.  From  two  of  the  staterooms  came  sounds  which 
plainly  confessed  that  the  occupants  were  having  a  bad  night  of  it. 

•*  How  is  the  lady  passenger  ?  "  Thurstane  could  not  help  whispering. 

"  Guess  she's  asleep,  sah,"  returned  the  negro.  "  Fus-rate  sailor,  sah.  But 
them  greasers  is  having  tough  times,"  he  grinned.  "  Can't  abide  the  sea,  greasers 
can't,  sah." 

Smiling  with  a  grim  satisfaction  at  this  last  statement,  Thurstane  gave  the 
man  a  five-dollar  piece,  muttered,  "  Call  me  if  anything  goes  wrong,"  and  slip- 
ped into  his  narrow  dormitory.  Without  undressing,  he  lay  down  and  tried  to 
sleep;  but,  although  it  was  past  midnight,  he  stayed  broad  awake  for  an  hour  or 
more  ;  he  was  too  full  of  thoughts  and  emotions  to  find  easy  quiet  in  a  pillow. 
Near  him — ^yes,  in  the  very  next  stateroom — lay  the  being  who  had  made  his 
life  first  a  heaven  and  then  a  hell.  The  present  and  the  past  struggled  in 
him,  and  tossed  him  with  their  tormenting  contest.  After  a  while,  too,  as  the 
plunging  of  the  brig  increased,  and  he  heard  renewed  sounds  of  disaster  on 
deck,  he  began  to  fear  for  Clara's  safety.  It  was  a  strange  feeling,  and  yet  a 
most  natural  one.  He  had  not  ceased  to  love  ;  he  seemed  indeed  to  love  her 
more  than  ever ;  to  think  of  her  struggling  in  the  billows  was  horrible ;  he 
knew  even  then  that  he  would  willingly  die  to  save  her.  But  after  a  time  the 
incessant  motion  affected  him,  and  he  dozed  gradually  into  a  sound  slumber. 

Hours  later  the  jerking  and  pitching  became  so  furious  that  it  awakened  him, 
and  when  he  rose  on  his  elbow  he  was  thrown  out  of  his  berth  by  a  tremendous 
lurch.  Sitting  up  with  his  feet  braced,  he  listened  for  a  little  to  the  roar  of  the 
tempest,  the  trampling  feet  on  deck,  and  the  screaming  orders.  Evidently 
things  were  going  hardly  above ;  the  storm  was  little  less  than  a  tornado.  Se- 
riously anxious  at  last  for  Gara— or,  as  he  tried  to  call  her  to  himself.  Miss 
Van  Diemen — ^he  stole  out  of  his  room,  clambered  or  fell  up  the  companionway, 
opened  the  door  after  a  struggle  with  a  sea  which  had  just  come  inboard,  got 
on  to  the  quarter-deck,  and,  holding  by  the  shrouds,  quailed  before  a  spectacle 
as  sublime  and  more  terrible  than  the  Great  Cafion  of  the  Colorado. 

It  was  daylight.  The  sun  was  just  rising  from  behind  a  waste  of  waters  ;  it 
revealed  nothing  but  a  waste  of  waters.  All  around  the  brig,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  Pacific  was  one  vast  tumble  of  huge  blue-gray,  mottled  masses, 
breaking  incessantly  in  long,  curling  ridges,  or  lofty,  tossing  steeps  of  foam. 
Each  wave  was  composed  of  scores  of  ordinary  waves,  just  as  the  greater  moun- 
tains are'  composed  of  ranges  and  peaks.  They  seefmed  moving  volcanoes, 
changing  form  with  every  nninute  of  their  agony,  and  spouting  lavas  of  froth. 
All  over  this  immense  riot  of  tormented  deeps  rolled  beaten  and  terrified  armies 
of  clouds.    The  wind  reigned  supreme,  driving  with  a  relentless  spite,  a  steady 
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and  obdurate  pressure,  as  if  it  were  a  current  of  water.  It  pinned  the  sailors 
to  the  yards,  and  nearly  blew  Thurstane  from  the  deck. 

The  Lolotte  was  down  to  close-reefed  topsails,  close-reefed  spencer  and 
spanker,  and  storm-jib.  Even  upon  this  small  and  stout  spread  of  canvas  the 
wind  was  working  destruction,  for  just  as  Thurstane  reached  the  deck  the  jib 
parted  and  went  to  leeward  in  ribbons.  Sailors  were  seen  now  on  the  bowsprit 
fighting  at  once  with  sea  and  air,  now  buried  in  water,  and  now  holding  on 
against  the  storm,  and  slowly  gathering  in  the  flapping,  snapping  fragments. 
Next  a  new  jib  (a  third  one)  was  bent  on,  hoisted  half-way,  and  blown  put  like  a 
piece  of  wet  paper.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  captain  saw  threatening 
mouths  grimace  in  the  mainsail,  and  screamed  *'  Never  mind  there  forrard.  Lay 
up  on  the  maintawpsi  yard.    Lay  up  and  furl" 

After  half  an  hour's  fight,  the  sail  bagging  and  slatting  furiously,  it  was  lashed 
anyway  around  the  yard,  and  the  men  crawled  slowly  down  again,  jammed  and 
bruised  against  the  shrouds  by  the  wind.  Every  jib  and  forestaysail  on  board 
having  now  been  torn  out,  the  brig  remained  under  close-reefed  foretopsail, 
spencer,  and  spanker,  and  did  little  but  drift  to  leeward.  The  gale  was  at  its 
height,  blowing  as  if  it  were  shot  out  of  the  mouths  of  cannon,  and  chasing  the 
ocean  before  it  in  mountains  of  foam.  One  thing  after  another  went ;  the  top- 
gallants shook  loose  and  had  to  be  sent  down  ;  the  chain  bobstays  parted  and 
the  martingale  slued  out  of  place ;  one  of  the  anchors  broke  its  listenings  and 
hammered  at  the  side ;  the  galley  gave  way  and  went  slopping  into  the  lee  scup- 
pers. No  food  that  morning  except  dry  crackers  and  cold  beef;  all  hands  la- 
boring exhaustingly  to  repair  damages  and  make  things  taut.  For  more  than 
half  an  hour  three  men  were  out  on  the  guys  and  backropes  endeavoring  to  reset 
the  martingale,  deluged  over  and  over  by  seas,  and  at  last  driven  in  beaten. 
Others  were  relashing  the  galley,  hauling  the  loose  anchor  and  all  the  anchors 
up  on  the  rail,  and  resetting  the  loose  lee  rigging,  which  threatened  at  every 
lurch  to  let  the  masts  go  by  the  board. 

Thurstane  presently  learned  that  the  wind  had  change^!  during  the  night,  at 
, first  dropping  away  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  reopening  with  fresh  rage  from  the 
west,  and  finally  hauling  around  into  the  northwest,  whence  it  now  came  in  a 
steady  tempest.  The  vessel  too  had  altered  her  course ;  she  was  no  longer 
beating  in  long  tacks  toward  the  southeast ;  she  was  heading  westward  and 
struggling  to  get  away  from  the  land.  Thurstane  asked  few  questions  ;  he  was 
a  soldier  and  had  learned  to  meet  fate  in  silence ;  he  knew  too  that  men 
weighted  with  responsibilities  do  not  like  to  be  catechised.  But  he  guessed 
from  the  frequent  anxious  looks  of  the  captain  eastward  that  the  California  coast 
was  perilously  near,  and  that  the  brig  was  more  likely  to  be  drifting  toward  it 
than  making  headway  from  it  Surveying  through  his  closed  hands  the  stonny 
windward  horiz6n,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  getting  away  from  Clara  by  reach- 
ing San  Diego,  and  turned  toward  the  idea  of  saving  her  from  shipwreck. 

None  of  the  other  passengers  came  on  deck  this  morning.  Garcia,  horribly 
seasick  and  frightened,  held  on  desperately  to  his  berth,  and  passed  the  time  in 
screaming  for  the  "  stewrt,  cursing  his  evil  surroundings,  calling  everybody  he 
could  think  of  pigs,  dogs,  etc.,  and  praymg  to  saints  and  angels.  Coronado,  not 
less  sick  and  blasphemous,  had  more  command  over  his  fears,  and  kept  his 
prayers  for  the  last  pinch.  Clara,  a  much  better  sailor,,  and  indeed  an  uncom- 
monly good  one,  was  so  far  beaten  by  the  motion  tliat  she  did  not  g^  up,  but 
lay  as  quiet  as  the  brig  would  let  lier,  patiently  awaiting  result's,  now  and  then 
smiling  at  Garcia's  shouts,  but  more  frequently  thinking  of  Thurstane,  and 
^metimes  praying  that  she  might  find  him  alive  at  Fort  Yuma. 
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The  steward  carried  cold  beef^  bard  bread,  brandy,  coffee,  and  gruel  (made  in 
his  pantry)  from  stateroom  to  stateroom.  The  girl  ate  heartily,  inquired  about 
the  storm,  and  asked,  "  When  shall  we  get  there  ?  "  Garcia  and  Coronado  tried 
a  little  of  the  gruel  and  a  good  deal  of  the  brandy  and  water,  and  found,  as  peo- 
ple usually  do  under  such  circumstances,  that  nothing  did  them  any  good.  The 
old  man  wanted  to  ask  the  steward  a  hundred  questions,  and  yelled  for  his 
nephew  to  come  and  translate  for  him.  Coronado,  lying  on  his  back,  made  no 
answer  to  these  cries  of  despair,  except  in  muttered  curses  and  sniffs  of  angry 
laughter.    So  passed  the  morning  in  the  cabin. 

Thurstane  remained  on  deck,  eating  in  soldierly  fashion,  his  pockets  full  of 
cold  beef  and  crackers,  and  his  canteen  (for  every  infantry  officer  learns  to  carry 
one)  charged  with  hot  coffee.  He  was  pretty  wet,  inasmuch  as  the  spray  show- 
ered incessantly  athwart  ships,  while  every  few  minutes  heavy  seas  came  over 
the  quarter  bulwarks,  slamming  upon  the  deck  like  the  tail  of  a  shark  in  his 
agonies.  During  the  morning  several  great  combers  had  surmounted  the  port 
bow  and  rushed  aft,  carrying  along  everything  loose  or  that  could  be  loosened, 
and  banging  against  the  companion  door  with  the  force  of  a  runaway  horse. 
And  these  deluges  grew  more  frequent,  for  the  gale  was  steadily  increasing  in 
violence,  howling  and  shrieking  out  of  the  gilded  eastern  horizon  as  if  Lucifer 
and  his  angels  had  been  hurled  anew  from  heaven. 

About  noon  the  close-reefed  foretopsail  burst  open  from  earing  to  earing,  and 
then  ripped  up  to  the  yard,  the  corners  stretching  out  before  the  wind  and  crack- 
ing like  musket  shots.  To  set  it  again  was  impossible  ;  the  orders  came, ''  Down 
yard — ^haul  out  reef  tackle  ; ''  then  half  a  dozen  men  laid  out  on  the  spar  and  be- 
g^n  furling.  Scarcely  was  this  terrible  job  well  under  way  when  a  whack  of  the 
slatting  sail  struck  a  Kanaka  boy  from  his  hold,  and  he  was  carried  to  leeward 
by  the  gale  as  if  he  had  been  a  bag  of  old  clothes,  dropping  forty  feet  from  the 
side  into  the  face  of  a  monstrous  billow.  He  swam  for  a  moment,  but  the  next 
wave  combed  over  him  and  he  disappeared.  Then  he  was  seen  further  astern, 
still  swimming  and  with  his  face  toward  the  brig ;  then  another  vast  breaker 
rushed  upon  him  with  a  lion-like  roar,  and  he  was  gone.  Nothing  could  be 
done ;  no  boat  might  live  in  such  a  sea ;  it  would  have  been  perilous  to  change 
course.  The  captain  glanced  at  the  unfortunate,  clenched  his  fists  desperately, 
and  turned  to  his  rigging.  Another  man  took  the  vacant  place  on  the  yard,  and 
the  hard,  dizzy,  frightful  labor  there  went  on  unflaggingly,  with  the  usual  cries 
of  "  Haul  out,  knot  away,"  etc.     It  was  one  of  the  forms  of  a  sailor's  funeral. 

No  time  for  comments  or  emotions  ;  the  gale  filled  every  mind  every  minute. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  spanker,  a  pretty  large  sail,  well  aft  and  not  balanced 
by  any  canvas  at  the  bow,  drew  too  heavily  on  the  stern  and  made  steering  al- 
most impossible.  A  couple  of  Kanakas  were  ordered  to  reef  it,  but  could  do 
nothing  with  it ;  the  skipper  cursed  them  for  '^sojers"  (our  infantryman  smiling 
at  the  epithet)  and  sent  two  first-class  hands  to  replace  them ;  but  these  also 
were  completely  beaten  by  the  hurricane.  It  was  not  till  a  whole  watch  was  put 
at  the  job  that  the  big,  bellying  sheet  could  be  hauled  in  and  made  fast  in  the 
reef  knots.  The  brig  now  had  not  a  rag  out  but  her  spencer  and  reduced  spank- 
er, both  strong,  small,  and  low  sails,  eased  a  good  deal  by  their  slant,  shielded 
by  the  elevated  port-rail,  and  thus  likely  to  hold.  But  it  was  not  sailing;  it  was 
simply  lying  to.  The  vessel  rose  and  fell  on  the  monstrous  waves,  but  made 
scarcely  more  headway  than  would  a  tub,  and  drifted  fast  toward  the  still  unseen 
California  coast. 

All  might  still  have  gone  well  had  the  northwester  continued  as  it  was.  But 
about  noon  this  tempest,  which  already  seemed  as  furious  as  it  could  possibly 
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be,  suddenly  increased  to  an  absolute  hurricane,  the  wind  fiiirly  shoving  the  brig 
sidelong  over  the  water.  Bang  went  the  spanker,  and  then  bang  the  spencer, 
both  sails  at  once  flying  out  to  leeward  in  streanoers,  and  flapping  to  tatters  be- 
fore the  men  could  spring  on  the  booms  to  secure  them.  The  destruction  was 
almost  as  instant  and  complete  as  if  it  had  been  effected  by  the  broadside  of  a 
seventy-four  fired  at  short  range. 

"  Bend  on  the  new  spencer,"  shouted  the  captain.  "  Out  with  it  and  up  with 
it  before  she  rolls  the  sticks  out  of  her." 

But  the  rolling  commenced  instantly,  giving  the  sailors  no  time  for  their 
work.  No  longer  steadied  by  the  wind,  the  vessel  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sea,  and  went  twice  on  her  beam  ends  for  every  billow,  first  to  lee  and  then 
to  windward.  Presently  a  great,  white,  hissing  comber  rose  above  her  larboard 
bulwark,  hung  there  for  a  moment  as  if  gloating  on  its  prey,  and  fell  with  the 
force  of  an  avalanche,  shaking  every  spar  and  timber  into  an  ague,  deluging  the 
main  deck  breast  high,  and  swashing  knee-deep  over  the  quarter-deck.  The 
galley,  with  the  cook  in  it,  was  torn  from  its  lashings  and  slung  overboard  as  if 
it  had  been  a  hencoop.  The  companion  doors  were  stove  in  as  if  by  a  battering 
ram,  and  the  cabin  was  flooded  in  an  instant  with  two  feet  of  water,  slopping  and 
lapping  among  the  baggage,  and  stealing  under  the  doors  of  the  staterooms. 
The  sailors  in  the  waist  only  saved  themselves  by  rushing  into  the  rigging 
during  the  moment  in  which  the  breaker  hung  suspended. 

Nothing  could  be  done ;  the  vessel  must  lift  herself  from  this  state  of  sub- 
mergence ;  and  so  she  did,  slowly  and  tremulously,  like  a  sick  man  rising  from 
his  bed.  But  while  the  ocean  within  was  still  running  out  of  her  scuppers,  the 
ocean  without  assaulted  her  anew.  Successive  billows  rolled  under  her,  careen- 
ing her  dead  weight  this  way  and  that,  and  keeping  her  constantly  wallowing. 
No  rigging  could  bear  such  jerking  long,  and  presently  the  dreaded  catastrophe 
came. 

The  larboard  sta3rs  of  the  foremast  snapped  first ;  then  the  shrouds  on  the 
same  side  doubled  in  a  great  bight  and  parted ;  next  the  mast,  with  a  loud, 
shrieking  crash,  splintered  and  went  by  the  board.  It  fell  slowly  and  with  an 
air  of  dignified,  solemn  resignation,  like  Caesar  under  the  daggers  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  cross  stays  flew  apart  like  cobwebs,  but  the  lee  shrouds  unfortu- 
nately held  good  ;  and  scarcely  was  the  stick  overboard  before  there  was  an  om- 
inous thumping  at  the  sides,  the  drum-beat  of  death.  It  was  like  guns  turned 
on  their  own  columns  ;  like  Pyrrhus's  elephants  breaking  the  phalanx  of  P}*rrhu». 

"  Axes  I "  roared  the  captain  at  the  first  crack.  "  Axes  I "  yelled  the  mate  as 
the  spar  reeled  into  the  water.  "  Lay  forward  and  clear  the  wreck,"  were  the 
next  orders ;  "cut  away  with  your  knives." 

Two  axes  were  got  up  from  below ;  the  sailors  worked  like  beavers,  waist- 
deep  in  water ;  one,  who  had  lost  his  knife,  tore  at  the  ropes  with  his  teeth. 
Afier  some  mintites  of  reeling,  splashing,  chopping,  and  cutting,  the  fallen  mast, 
the  friend  who  had  become  an  enemy,  the  angel  who  had  become  a  demon,  was 
sent  drifting  through  the  creamy  foam  to  leeward.  Meantime  the  mate  had 
sounded  the  pumps,  and  brought  out  of  them  a  clear  stream  of  water,  the  fresh 
invasion  of  ocean. 

Directly  on  this  cruel  discovery,  and  as  if  to  heighten  its  horror  to  the  ut- 
most, the  captain,  clinging  high  up  the  mainmast  shrouds,  shouted,  **  Landa- 
lee !    Get  ready  the  boats." 

Without  a  word  Thurstane  hurried  down  into  the  cabin  to  save  Clara  firora 
this  twofold  threatening  of  death. 
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OSTAR  of  France  I 
The  brightneai  of  thy  &me,  and  strength,  and  joy, 
Like  some  proud  ship  that  led  the  fleet  so  long. 
Beseems  to-day  a  wreck,  driven  by  the  gale— a  mastless  hoik. 
And  *mid  its  teeming,  maddened,  half-drowned  crowds, 
Nor  helm  nor  helmsman. 

2. 
Dim,  smitten  star  I  * 

Orb  not  of  France  alone — pale  symbol  of  my  soul,  its  dearest  hopes. 
The  stn:^le  and  the  daring— rage  divine  ibr  liberty. 
Of  aspirations  toward  the  far  ideal^nthusiast's  dreams  of  brotherhood, 
Ot  terror  to  the  tyrant  and  the  priest 

3. 
{Star  crucified  !  by  traitors  sold ! 
Star  panting  o'er  a  land  of  death — ^heroic  land ! 
Strange,  passionate,  mocking,  frivolous  land. 

Bfiserable  t  yet  for  thy  errors,  vanities,  sins,  I  will  not  now  rebuke  thee ; 
Thy  unexampled  woes  and  pangs  have  qoell'd  them  aH, 
And  left  thee  sacred. 

In  that  amid  thy  many  faults,  thou  ever  aimedst  highly. 

In  that  thou  wouldst  not  really  sell  thyself  however  great  the  price. 

In  that  thou  surely  wakedst  weeping  from  thy  druggM  sleep, 

In  that  alone  among  thy  sisters,  thou.  Giantess,  didst  rend  the  ones  that  shamed  thee 

In  that  thou  couldst  not,  wouldst  not,  wear  the  usual  chains. 

This  cross,  thy  livid  face,  Ihy  pierc'd  hands  and  feet, 

The  spear  thrust  in  thy  side. 

O  star  !  O  ship  of  France,  beat  back  and  baffled  long  I 
Bear  up,  O  smitten  orb !    O  ship,  continue  on  ! 

Lo  I  as  the  ship  of  all  the  Earth  itselt 
Product  of  deathly  fire  and  turbulent  chaos. 
Forth  from  its  spasms  of  fury  and  its  poisons, 
Issuing  at  last  in  perfect  power  and  beauty, 
Onward,  beneath  the  sun,  following  its  course. 
So  thee,  O  ship  of  France  I 

Finished  the  days,  the  clouds  dispell'd. 

The  travail  o'er,  the  long-sought  extrication. 

When  lo  I  reborn,  high  o'er  the  European  world, 

(In  gladness,  answering  thence,  as  face  afar  to  face,  reflecting  ours,  Columbia), 

Again  thy  star,  O  France — fair,  lustrous  star, 

In  heavenly  peace,  clearer,  more  bright  than  ever, 

Shall  rise  immortal. 

Walt  Whitmah. 
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IV.— GETTVSBURG. 

THE  victory  at  Chancellorsville  inspired  the  Confederates  with  unbounded 
confidence.  They  believed  that  the  invincible  Army  of  Virginia  could 
now  conquei  a  peace  upon  Northern  soil.  In  the  course  of  a  month  Lee  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  army  ever  raised  by  the  Confederacy. 
It  numbered  not  less  than  100,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  were  cavalry.  Concen- 
trating at  Culpeper.  this  great  army  moved  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
with  a  deliberation  strongly  contrasting  with  the  hurried  march  of  the  year  be- 
fore. As  if  to  invite  attack,  its  long  line  was  stretched  for  a  hundred  miles. 
"If  the  animal  is  so  long,"  wrote  Lincoln  to  Hooker,  "it  must  be  very  weak 
somewhere.  Could  you  not  break  him  ?  "  Hooker — wisely  perhaps,  fortunately 
at  all  events,  as  the  result  showed — refrained  from  passing  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  but  moved  parallel  to  Lee  on  an  inner  circle,  always  keeping  between  his 
opponent  and  the  capitaL 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1863,  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  almost  within  sight  of 
the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  and,  moving  through  a  corner  of  Maryland,  entered 
Pennsylvania.  The  next  day  Hooker  also  crossed  the  river,  at  the  very  point 
where  Lee  had  crossed  the  year  before.  There  were  10,000  men  posted  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  ;  and  so  nearly  were  the  opposing  forces  balanced  that  this  number 
might  turn  the  scale.  Hooker  asked  that  they  should  be  sent  to  him.  Halleck 
refused.  Hooker  tendered  bis  resignation,  and  on  the  28th  Meade  was  placed 
in  command. 

Lee  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  his  advance  had  reached  almost  to  Harris- 
burg  when  he  received  tidings  which  caused  him  to  pause.  He  had  sent  Siuart 
with  his  cavalry  on  a  separate  expedition.  Meade  had  moved  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  only  to  interpose  between  the  two  bodies,  but  also  between  Lee  and  his 
line  of  supply.  Lee  at  once  resolved  to  face  around  and  meet  Meade,  naming 
Gettysburg  as  the  point  where  his  columns  were  to  concentrate.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  corps  of  Reynolds  and  Howard,  the  most  advanced  of  Meade's  col- 
umns, were  heading  toward  the  same  point.  Both  Meade  and  Lee  had  expected 
that  the  inevitable  battle  would  take  place  some  miles  to  the  south,  and  Meade 
had  already  selected  the  place.  Accident  rather  than  design  determined  that  it 
should  be  fought  at  Gettysburg. 

On  the  morning  of  July  i  the  heads  of  the  opposing  columns  encountered. 
A  sharp  action  took  place,  lasting  nearly  all  day.  Reynolds  was  killed,  and 
Howard  took  command  of  both  corps,  numbering  21,000.  Before  night  50,000 
Cortfederates  had  come  up.  The  Union  forces  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  upon  Cemetery  Ridge,  just  behind  Gettysburg. 
Sickles,  who  was  a  dozen  miles  away,  pushed  on.  and  came  up  after  the  action 
was  over.  Hancock  was  meanwhile  sent  forward  by  Meade  to  take  command 
and  report  whether  the  whole  army  should  move  to  Gettysburg  or  should  fall 
back.  He  reported  that  this  was  the  place  to  fight,  and  by  morning  the  whole 
force,  with  the  exception  of  Sedgwick's  corps,  was  gathered  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 

Lee  drew  up  his  army  upon  Seminary  Ridge,  a  wooded  elevation  separated 
from  Cemetery  Ridge  by  a  valley ;  and  presuming  that  he  had  before  him  only 
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the  force  which  he  had  drivea  back  the  day  before,  on  the  ad  of  July  he  ordered  a 
8trong  attack  by  Longstreet  upon  the  Union  left,  supported  by  a  demonstration 
upon  its  right  by  Ewell.  As  it  happened,  Sickles,  upon  the  left,  had  taken  up  a 
position  considerably  in  front  of  that  designed  by  Meade.  Upon  him  fell  the 
bruj)t  of  the  action.  He  was  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  Longstreet,  who  in 
turn  was  repelled  from  the  second  Union  line,  but  retained  the  ground  which 
he  had  won  from  Sickles.  Ewell  also  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  within 
the  Union   intrenchments  on  the  right. 

The  action  of  the  day  was  indecisive,  yet  the  Confederates  had  apparently 
gained  considerable  advantage.  Moreover,  from  the  manner  of  the  fighting, 
Lee  was  apparently  convinced  that  he  had  encountered  the  entire  Union  army, 
and  that  he  himself  was  in  much  superior  force.  Thus  only  can  we  account  for 
his  action  on  the  following  day ;  for  had  he  known  that  he  was  confronted  by 
numbers  fully  equal  to  his  own,  he  would  probably  not  have  attacked  at  all,  cer- 
tainly not  with  only  a  part  of  his  force.  His  plan  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  day.  Ewell  was  to  press  his  apparent  advantage  on  the 
right,  while  a  strong  attack  was  made  on  the  centre  and  left  But  as  it  happened 
early  in  the  morning  Meade  took  the  initiative  and  forced  Ewell  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  won.  By  some  strange  mishap  Lee  was  not  informed  of  this,  and 
at  an  hour  past  noon  opened  a  fierce  cannonade  upon  the  Union  front  from  120 
guns.  Owing  to  the  rugged  character  of  the  ground  Meade  could  reply  with 
only  80;  moreover,  after  a  while,  Hunt,  Meade*s  chief  of  artillery,  gradually 
slackened  his  fire  in  order  to  allow  his  guns  to  cool  and  to  save  his  ammunition. 
All  of  this  must  have  confirmed  Lee  in  the  belief  of  his  own  superiority.  In 
isLCi  the  forces  were  about  equal  on  each  side — each,  after  the  losses  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  consisting  of  about  70,000  men. 

At  three  o^cIock  Lee  launched  his  assaulting  columns,  consisting  of  the  di- 
visions of  Pickett  and  Pcltigrew,  18,000  strong.  They  marched  swiftly,  but 
without  the  usual  Confederate  yell,  down  the  slope  and  across  the  valley.  As 
soon  as  they  came  within  range,  a  fierce  cannonade  was  opened  upon  them, 
ploughing  great  gaps  in  their  ranks,  which  were  quickly  closed  up.  They 
pressed  on  until  they  came  within  musket-shot,  when  they  were  met  by  a  sheet 
of  fire  before  which  Pettigrew*s  column  melted  away,  and  in  five  minutes  were 
streaming  back,  leaving  besides  the  dead  a  third  of  their  number  prisoners. 
Pickett*s  veteran  Virginians  pressed  on  undaunted.  So  determined  was  their 
rush  that  they  fairly  broke  through  the  first  Union  line,  charging  right  among 
the  batteries,  where  a  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place.  The  assailants  advanced 
a  few  rods,  and  met  another  line  which  had  been  formed.  All  that  mortal  man 
could  do  was  done  by  Pickett's  men  in  the  hve  or  ten  immortal  minutes  during 
which  their  flags  flaunted  in  the  Union  lines.  Of  the  three  brigade  comman- 
ders, one  lay  dead,  another  fatally  wounded,  the  third  was  borne  off  to  die.  Of 
fifteen  field  officers  only  one  was  unhurt  But  all  was  vain.  They  were  checked 
in  front  and  fusilladed  in  flank.  To  advance  or  retreat  was  impossible.  They 
flung  themselves  on  the  ground  with  hands  uplifted,  in  token  of  surrender.  Of 
that  gallant  band  three  out  of  four  were  dead  or  prisoners.  So  quickly  was  it* 
all  over  that  Lee's  supporting  columns  found  nothing  left  to  support,  and  of  the 
50,000  men  whom  Meade  could  have  brought  up  in  half  an  hour,  only  six  brig- 
ades could  actually  touch  the  fight  At  the  same  hour  another  scene  in  the 
drama  was  enacted  twelve  hundred  miles  away.  The  same  shadow  on  the  dial 
marked  the  time  of  the  defeat  at  Gettysburg  and  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg. 

The   Union  loss  in  the  three  days  at  Gettysburg  was  23,190,  of  whom  16,567 
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were  killed  and  wounded,  6,643  missing.  The  ConMente  loss  has  never  beeil 
officially  published.  It  was  probably  about  36,000,  of  whom  there  were  certainly 
I3»733  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  wounded.  Probably  the  entire  nuhnbeC 
of  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  25,000. 

The  Confederate  defeat  was  final  and  dedsive  in  so  far  as  it  pot  an  end  td 
the  invasion  of  the  North  upon  which  so  much  had  been  staked  ;  but  it  was  In 
no  sense  a  rout.  Lee*s  remaining  50,000  were  In  condition  to  repel  an  assault, 
unless  made  with  a  force  far  more  preponderating  than  that  of  Meade,  and  h^ 
waited  all  the  next  day,  probably  hoping  to  be  attacked.  Then  at  night  he  be* 
gan  an  orderly  retreat  toward  the  Potomac,  not  leaving  behind  a  single  gun* 
When  on  the  7th  he  reached  the  river,  he  found  that  a  sudden  rain  had  rendered 
it  unfordable,  and  a  bridge  which  he  had  thrown  over  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
cavalry  dash  from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  falling  of  the 
waters.  Meade,  for  reasons  which  we  think  valid,  refrained  from  attack  on  the 
4th  or  pursuit  in  force  on  the  following  day.  On  the  7th  he  moved  cautiously 
forward,  and  on  the  12th  came  up  with  Lee.  He  had  received  considerable  re- 
inforcements, aud  was  minded  to  attack  at  once.  But  a  council  of  war  advised 
that  it  was  better  to  wait  f6r  further  examination  of  the  position.  Meade,  un-* 
wisely  we  think,  yielded  his  own  opinion.  The  probabilities  of  success  were 
greatly  in  his  favor.  At  the  worst  he  could  only  be  repulsed  ;  while  if  he  suc- 
ceeded Lee's  whole  army  must  have  been  captured,  for  he  was  in  a  trap  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  orders  were  issued  by^ 
Meade  for  an  attack  on  the  following  morning.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Lee  had 
managed  to  patch  up  a  single  frail  bridge,  and  the  river  had  fallen  so  s»  to  be 
barely  fordable  at  a  single  point  By  bridge  and  ford  Lee  crossed  during  the 
night,  and  by  morning  was  safely  over,  leaving  hardly  a  man  or  gun  behind. 

Little  remains  to  be  added  by  way  of  criticism  upon  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
The  action  of  the  first  day  was  purely  accidental.  Neither  commander  dreamed 
of  fighting  then  or  there.  Lee  was  warranted,  from  what  he  knew  or  could 
know,  in  supposing  himself  much  the  stronger,  and  so  was  justifiable  in  the  as- 
sault on  the  second  day.  The  result  of  that  indecisive  engagement,  and  the 
character  of  the  cannonade  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  warranted  the  final 
assault  But  he  committed  what,  with  his  belief,  was  a  grave  fault  in  making 
the  attack  with  so  small  a  part  of  his  force.  If  there  was  a  fair  probability  of 
success  with  18,000,  there  was  a  certainty  with  30,000.  It  was  indeed  fortunate 
that  he  sent  no  more  to  the  assault ;  since,  as  we  now  know,  his  whole  force 
would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  the  heights,  and  the  stronger  the  attack  the 
greater  would  have  been  the  de^at  If  he  had  acted  wisely  according  to  the 
light  before  him,  he  would  have  suffered  far  more  severely. 

In  the  series  of  great  actions  which  we  have  considered,  lasting  a  year  and 
a  week  from  the  Seven  Days  to  Gettysburg,  the  sum  of  losses  was  approxi- 
mately as  follows  :  Confederate — killed  and  wounded,  80,000 ;  prisoners,  21,000 ; 
in  all,  101,000.  Union^-VxWt^  and  wounded,  76,000  ;  prisoners  (including  the 
1 1,000  surrendered  to  Jackson  at  Harper's  Ferry,  who  were  never  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  were  paroled  in  a  mass),  36,000  ;  in  all,  1 12,000. 

The  ineffectual  campaign  of  the  later  summer  and  autumn  of  1863  requires 
but  brief  mention.  Lee  retreated  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  thence  to 
and  across  the  Rappahannock,  halting  at  Culpeper  on  the  last  day  of  July.  His 
army  on  that  day  numbered  41,000  men  "present  for  duty."  The  six  weeks* 
campaign  had  thus  cost  him  well-nigh  60,000  men.  Meade  followed  closely 
after,  reaching  the  Rippahannock  with  nearly  75,000.     He  proposed  to  advance 
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upon  Lee,  but  was  forbidden  by  Halleck,  who  ordered  him  to  merely  take  up  a 
threatening  attitude  upon  the  Rappahannock.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  could  be 
threatened  by  any '* attitude"  which  did  not  imply  an  advance  upon  Lee.  In 
October  Lee's  effective  force  was  45,000,  Meade's  68,000.  Lee  attempted  to  re- 
peat the  movement  which  he  had  made  against  Pope.  Meade,  although  fully 
4ware  of  his  own  superiority,  actually  retreated  as  iar  as  Centreville,  where  he 
halted,  whereupon  Lee  retraced  his  steps. 

Several  other  operations  were  meditated,  important  only  in  this,  that  they 
produced  a  conviction  in  all  minds  that  the  command  of  the  armies  in  Virginia 
must  be  placed  in  stronger  hands  than  those  of  Meade.  Members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  urged  the  President  to  remove 
Meade,  and  suggested  the  reappointment  of  Hooker  ;  though  with  Chancellors- 
ville  in  their  memory  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  reason,  unless  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  that  this  would  certainly  involve  the  removal  of  Halleck,  who  had  or- 
dered Hooker  to  be  arrested  for  having  after  his  resignation  visited  Washington 
without  permission.  Congress,  however,  had  passed  a  bill  reviving  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-general,  recommending  that  it  should  be  conferred  upon  the  captor 
of  Vicksburg,  who  should  be  placed  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  done,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  Grant  was  formally  presented 
with  his  commission.  If  Meade  lacked  the  faculty  of  command,  the  first  requisite 
of  a  great  general,  he  possessed  the  second,  that  of  comprehending  and  execut- 
ing the  orders  of  another ;  and  so  Grant  selected  him  for  his  executive  officer,  to 
be  in  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  Sherman  was  in  that 
of  the  Tennessee.  In  this  position,  under  the  direction  of  a  higher  intelligence 
and  a  stronger  will,  Meade  proved  himself  in  the  long  and  final  campaign  **  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place." 

Y.— FHOll  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  THE  SURRENDER. 

To  carry  out  our  special  purpose  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  military  ca- 
reer of  Lee,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  full  detaib  of  the  campaign  which, 
beginning  in  May,  1864,  at  (he  Wilderness,  closed  a  year  later,  lacking  three 
weeks,  with  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  Though  the  incidents 
are  many,  the  principles  are  few.  If,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  carry- 
ing  on  offensive  operations  no  general  ever  committed  more  and  graver  errors 
than  Lee,  it  will,  we  think,  appear  that  in  conducting  defensive  operations  no 
commander  ever  committed  fewer.  In  this  last  campaign  it  will  be  difficult  to 
point  out  a  single  notable  error. 

The  Confederate  outlook  in  the  spring  of  1864  was  gloomy  enough.  The 
Union  force  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  numbered  quite  300,000  ;  the  Con- 
federates had  here  in  arms  barely  125,000.  The  immediate  struggle  was  to  be 
between  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering  140,000,  and  the  Confed- 
erate Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  of  60,000.  The  Union  force  was  concen- 
trated near  Culpeper,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan ;  the 
Confederates  lay  south  of  the  Rapidan,  stretched  along  a  space  of  twenty  miles, 
so  strongly  posted  that  an  attack  in  front  was  not  to  be  apprehended.  Grant 
undertook  to  turn  their  line  by  crossing  the  Rapidan  to  the  east  of  their  right, 
which  he  presumed  would  induce  them  to  fall  back  toward  Richmond,  some- 
where to  the  north  of  which  he  hoped  to  force  an  action.  This  plan  involved  a 
inarch  of  a  dozen  miles 'through  the  heart  of  the  Wilderness,  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  Hooker  just  a  year  before. 

The  movement  was  made  on  the  morning  of  May  4.    The  Rapidan  was 
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crossed  at  fords  six  miles  apart,  and  by  evening  the  heads  of  the  two  columns 
had  without  opposition  reached  the  centre  of  the  Wilderness.  Another  day's 
easy  march,  if  unopposed — and  from  the  distance  at  which  the  Confederates  lay 
opposition  was  not  looked  for — would  have  carried  the  whole  army  clear  through 
that  perilous  region.  But  Lee  was  not  minded  that  this  march  should  be  peace-* 
ably  made,  and  his  opposing  movement  was  the  best  conceived  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war.  The  Wilderness  is  traversed  in  each  direction,  north  to  south 
and  east  to  west,  by  two  roads  nearly  parallel.  By  the  former  roads  Grant's 
columns-  must  move.  Lee  hoped  by  the  other  roads  to  strike  the  centre  of  the 
nearest  column,  cutting  it  fairly  in  twain.  There  was  good  reason  to  hope  that 
he  might  not  only  do  this,  but  also  reach  the  other  column,  with  which  moved 
the  long  ammunition  trains.  In  the  labyrinth  of  forests,  thickets,  and  swamps, 
which  no  eye  could  penetrate  for  more  than  a  few  yards,  and  where  artillery 
could  hardly  be  brought  into  action,  Grant^s  preponderance  of  numbers  would 
be  neutralized ;  and  indeed,  having  much  the  better  roads,  Lee  might  reasonably 
expect  to  throw  a  superior  force  upon  the  decisive  point.  When,  therefore,  he 
learned  that  Grant  was  heading  southward,  he  put  his  columns  in  motion  to  in- 
tercept him  in  the  Wilderness.  So  rapid  was  the  march  of  the  Confederates, 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  two  divisions  of  Ewell  and  Hill,  coming  by 
different  roads,  were,  without  being  perceived,  close  upon  the  head  of  Grant's 
column,  which  had  just  begun  to  move.  But,  as  a  mere  matter  of  precaution,  a 
few  troops  had  been  sent  a  little  way  down  the  road  by  which  the  Confederates 
were  advancing,  and  so  the  action  opened.  Lee  had  a  litlle  miscalculated  bis 
spring.  He  was  too  soon  instead  of  too  late,  and  struck  the  head  of  Grant's 
column  instead  of  its  centre,  as  he  would  have  done  two  hours  later.  Grant 
was  able  to  face  around  and  meet  the  blow  fairly.  The  battle  of  the  day  closed 
at  night  with  no  decisive  result  Next  morning  the  action  was  renewed,  each 
side  attacking  at  different  points,  neither  being  able  to  gain  any  decided  advan- 
tage ;  but  by  a  sudden  rush  the  Confederates  surrounded  some  outlying  brigades 
and  captured  nearly  4,000  men. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  found  both  armies  in  a  different  mood  from  that  of 
the  day  before.  Both  had  thrown  up  breastworks  during  the  night,  and  each, 
while  willing  to  be  assailed,  was  indisposed  to  attack  th^  other.  The  Union 
losses  had  been  about  15,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  5,000  prisoners.  The 
Confederates  lost  about  10,000,  of  whom  few  were  captured.  Otherwise  the 
two  days*  combat  had  been  a  drawn  battle.  Lee  had  failed  to  overwhelm  or 
drive  off  his  enemy ;  Grant  had  turned  the  strong  lines  on  the  Rapidan  only  to 
find  himself  confronted  In  the  Wilderness  in  a  position  equally  unassailable. 
According  to  all  precedent  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  should  have  given 
up  his  plan  and  cast  about  for  something  new. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  detail  the  military  operations 
of  the  next  month.  Grant's  guiding  principle  was  to  endeavor  to  strike  the  en- 
emy with  a  superior  force  ;  and  whenever  he  was  found  in  a  position  too  strong 
to  be  successfully  assailed,  to  force  him  from  it  by  moving  around  it  and  threat- 
ening to  interpose  between  him  and  Richmond.  Lee*s  principle  was  to  fall  back 
from  each  position  as  it  was  turned,  always  keeping  his  army  in  a  compact  body ; 
for  he  had  learned  that  with  Grant  he  could  not  venture  upon  any  of  those  haz- 
ardous strokes  which  he  had  successfully  tried  upon,  McClellan,  Pope,  and 
Hooker.  Thus  were  brought  about  the  engagements  near  Spottsylvania, 
May  12-20;  North  Anna,  May  21-31;  near  the  Chickahominy,  June  l-ia 
The  upshot  of  all  was  that  in   this  whole  series  of  actions,  from  the  Wil- 
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derness  to  Cold  Harbor,  excluding  Butler's  futile  operations  near  Petersburg, 
the  Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  about  55,000 ;  that  of 
the  Confederates  not  for  from  33,000.  Grant,  in  the  mean  while,  had  received  re- 
,  inforcements  about  equal  to  his  losses,  and  Lee  about  half  of  his,  so  that  rela- 
tively to  his  opponent  he  was  weaker  than  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  2,  fought  on  the  same  ground 
which  bad  been  so  hotly  contested  two  years  before,  and  where  Grant  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  Confederate  lines  with  a  loss  of  7,000  men,  double  what  he  in- 
flicted, decided  that  the  campaign  must  take  the  shape  of  a  formal  siege  of 
Richmond,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been  elaborately  fortified  ;  for  however 
Grant  might  manoeuvre,  the  result  would  be  that  Lee  would  fall  back  into  his 
strong  intrenchments.  Two  courses  presented  themselves  to  the  Union  com- 
mander :  he  might  invest  the  city  from  the  north,  or  by  crossing  the  James  lay 
siege  to  it  from  the  south.  So  after  making  some  tentatives,  in  the  hope  that 
Lee  would  fall  into  some  error  which  would  justify  another  direct  assault,  Graut, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  finally  transferred  his  army  across  the  James,  and  took  up 
his  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  and  the  James,  midway  between 
Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

The  effective  besieging  force  numbered  about  150,000.  The  Confederates, 
what  with  Lee's  own  army,  the  regular  garrison  of  Richmond,  and  the  forces 
brought  from  the  Carolinas,  numbered  about  70,000.  Napoleon  has  laid  it  down 
that  50,000,  with  adequate  artillery,  can  defend  a  fortified  city  against  six  times 
their  number.  The  Confederates  had  good  reason  to  believe  that,  could  they 
keep  up  their  supplies,  they  might  maintain  Richmond  against  any  probable 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  it  But  the  city  was  not  provisioned  for  a 
siege.  There  were  never  accumulated  supplies  for  a  fortnight,  and  they  were 
often  reduced  to  sufficient  for  only  two  or  three  days.  The  problem  before  Lee 
was  not  so  much  to  hold  his  lines  as  to  guard  the  railroads  through  which  pro- 
visions must  reach  him.  To  do  this  he  must  keep  possession  of  Petersburg  as 
long  as  possible. 

Neither  side  had  hitherto  apprehended  the  importance  of  Petersburg. 
This  importance  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  covered  practically  three  of  the  five 
avenues  of  supply  for  Richmond.  These  were  the  Weldon  Railroad,  leading  to 
Wilmington,  whence  mainly  the  supplies  were  brought  from  abroad  ;  the  Lynch- 
burg or  Southside  road,  leading  to  Tennessee,  both  centring  at  Petersburg : 
and  the  Danville  road,  running  through  the  Carolinas  to  Georgia.  Up  to  this 
time  the  city  was  entirely  undefended  by  works  or  troops.  On  the  loth  of  Jane 
Butler  made  a  feeble  attack,  which  was  repelled  by  two  Confederate  regiments 
and  a  handful  of  cavalry.  On  the  l6th  the  movement  was  repeated  in  consider- 
able force  ;  but  Beauregard,  who  had  come  up  from  Charleston,  got  together 
8,000  men,  held  his  ground,  and  daring  the  night  threw  up  defensive  works,  and 
on  the  next  day  was  strongly  reinforced  from  Richmond.  On  the  17th  Grant 
renewed  the  assault,  but  only  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  back  to  an  inner 
and  stronger  line  from  which  he  could  not  be  dislodged ;  and  so,  in  the  words 
of  Grant,  "  the  army  proceeded  to  envelop  Petersburg  as  far  as  it  could  be 
dorie  without  attacking  intrenchments,"  which  grew  daily  stronger  until  they 
formed  a  double  line  encircling  the  city.  Grant  proceeded  to  throw  up  works 
parallel  with  them,  and  thus  on  the  i8th  of  June  began  the  siege  of  Petersburg, 
which  was  to  last  nearly  nine  months. 

The  essential  offensive  feature  of  Grant's  operations  was  to  hold  his  lines 
directly  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  to  extend  them  southward  until  they  reached 
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the  railroads.  Lee  adopted  the  only  possible  counter-operations,  to  extend  bis 
lines  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  attack  any  force  which  attempted  to  move 
beyond  his  right  The  terrain  south  of  Petersburg  presented  serious  obstacles 
to  the  besiegers,  and  many  advantages  to  the  besieged.  The  region,  covered 
with  swamps  and  matted  forests,  was  traversed  by  many  small  streams  whtoh 
must  be  crossed  by  the  advancing  force,  while  radiating  from  the  city  were  sev- 
eral good  roads  by  which  the  Confederates  could  strike  the  flank  of  any  sioviBg 
column,  and  after  giving  the  bfow  £dl  back  to  their  own  defences.  These  Uows 
were  heavily  given  ;  but  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  besiegers  gained  ground.  First,  in  September  the  Wel- 
don  road  was  destroyed  for  miles,  so  that  the  Confederates  could  receive  do 
supplies  from  abroa4  except  by  making  a  long  detour  involving  many  miles  oi 
wagon  transportation.  At  one  time  in  Decemt>er  Lee  had  provisions  for  only 
nine  days  ;  again  for  days  his  army  was  wholly  without  meat  Northers  Vir- 
ginia had  been  overrun  by  Sheridan ;  Georgia  and  most  of  the  Carolina!  by 
Sherman. 

When  the  spring  of  1865  opened  all  men  saw  that  the  down^l  of  the 
Confederacy  was  close  at  hand.  The  Government  on  the  first  of  March  had 
actually  in  arms  a  million  of  men,  of  which,  in  case  of  need,  half  could  be  thrown 
upon  Richmond.  Lee's  army  numbered  upon  paper  170,000,  but  of  these.  79,000 
were  '*  absent "  wholly  and  could  never  be  recalled,  and  there  were  '*  present  for 
duty  "  only  65,000,  including  the  local  garrison  of  the  capital.  Lee's  only  hope 
was  to  abandon  Virginia,  move  into  North  Carolina,  unite  with  Johnston,  and, 
with  the  100,000  men  whom  he  would  then  have,  to  iall  upon  Sherman.  In  any 
case  the  contest  might  be  prolonged,  and  at  least  nKure  favorable  terms  of  peaoe 
secured.  But  this  movement  coukl  not  be  undertaken  until  the  roads  had  be- 
come  passable  and  supplies  accumulated  at  points  along  the  proposed  line  of 
march.  To  this  last  object  Lee  devoted  all  his  energies.  Provisions  for  only  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time  were  brought  to  Petersburg ;  all  ^ht  was  gradually  accu- 
mulated to  the  south. 

Grant,  of  course,  divined  all  this,  and  his  main  purpose  came  to  be  to  prevent 
any  orderly  retreat  of  the  enemy.  But  the  final  blow  came  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  Sheridan  with  the  cavalry  and  a  strong  infantry  support  was  sent  dear 
around  the  extremity  of  the  Confederate  lines  until  he  reached  the  Five  Forks, 
close  by  the  Southside  Railroad,  along  which  Lee  must  retreat  This  must  be 
protected  at  all  hazards.  Lee,  stripping  his  long  line  almost  bare,  got  together 
15,000  or  20,000  men  to  meet  Sheridan.  They  were  defeated  and  dispersed  at 
Five  Forks  on  the  ist  of  April.  On  the  next  day  Grant  assaulted  the  centre  of 
the  thinly-manned  defences,  pierced  them,  and  thus  fairly  cut  the  Confederate 
force  in  two.  Nothing  was  now  left  for  Lee  except  to  surrender  or  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  try  the  desperate  chance  of  a  race  for  life  or  death,  with  a  vic- 
torious army  of  thrice  his  force  upon  his  flank  and  rear.  All  told,  he  had  now 
40,000 ;  but  they  were  widely  scattered.  About  5,000  were  on  the  raih-oad  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  south  of  Petersburg,  where  were  15,000;  there  were  5,000  in 
Richmond,  ten  miles  below  which  were  the  remaining  15,00a  When  night 
came  on  the  long  lines  were  abandoned,  and  as  morning  dawned  the  entire  Con- 
federate force  was  heading  toivard  a  point  of  junction  midway  between  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  Moving  rapidly,  with  rations  for  but  a  single  day,  Lee  had  put 
a  score  of  miles  between  himself  and  the  enemy.  A  safe  march  of  one  day  moK 
would  bring  him  to  the  junction  of  the  railroads,  whence,  by  destroying  the 
bridges  behind  him,  he  hoped  to  keep  ahead  of  any  purnuit 
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The  movemeat  was  Hiimirably  platmed ;  but  its  execution  \vn»  ihwarled  by 
«oddent.  On  the  morninK  of  the  4th  Lee  reached  Amelia  Court  House,  where 
he  had  ordered  large  supplies  of  food  to  await  him.  But  orders  had  been  sent 
from  Richmond  that  the  train  should  move  on  to  the  capital  to  carry  off  the 
Government  officials  and  archives.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  moment 
so  order  bad  been  given  for  unloading ;  the  trains  with  all  the  stores  of  food 
iBOved  on  to  Richmond,  and  when  Le<^  reached  the  Court  House  he  found  not  a 
morsel  of  food  for  his  famishing  troops.  Thus  at  a  time  when  every  moment 
was  precious  he  had  no  alternative  bat  to  halt,  break  up  his  force  into  small  squads, 
and  sweep  the  region  around  for  such  scanty  supplies  as  might  be  gathered. 

This  enforced  delay  proved .  fataL  Sheridan,  moving  parallel  with  Lee,  but 
with  the  Appomattox  between  them,  reached  the  raihroad  and  barred  the  advance 
q£  Lee  in  that  direction,  while  Grant  was  pressing  hard  upon  his  rear.  We 
n«ed  not  follow  up  the  details  of  the  retreat  .  The  famishing  troops,  assailed  at 
every  step,  threw  away  their  arms  by  regiments  and  dispersed,  many  of  them 
gtad  to  browse  upon  the  tender  shoots  of  the  trees  just  bursting  into  bud.  At 
length,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  they  reached  Appomattox,  there  were  not 
8,000  men  with  arms.  Sheridan  had  preceded  them,  and  lay  right  in  their  way^ 
Gordon,  who  next  day  commanded  the  Confederate  front,  thinking  that  there 
was  only  cavalry,  was  minded  to  break  through  ;  but  suddenly  the  cavalry 
moved  aside  like  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  disclosed  a  strong  line  of  infantry  and 
artillery.  Lee,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  back 
to  meet  Grant,  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  of  surrender  which  had  already 
been  offered,  provided  they  were  still  open  for  acceptance.  The  two  men  who 
had  for  almost  a  year  measured  arms  together  now  met.  Most  likely  they  had 
teen  each  other  in  Mexico  well-nigh  a  score  of  years  before ;  but  the  Virginian, 
the  &vorite  of  Scott,  and  even  then  looked  upon  as  the  rising  man  of  the  army 
oi  the  United  States,  most  likely  had  hardly  observed  a  certain  Second  Lieutenant 
Grant  acting  as  regimental  quartermaster,  although  breveted  as  first  lieutenant 
for  gallant  services  at  Molino  del  Rey  and  Chapultepec  The  meeting  was 
brie^  for  there  was  little  to  be  said,  and  neither  was  a  man  of  many  words.  Lee 
must  perforce  accept  of  any  terma.  Never  had  a  defeated  commander  or  the 
army  which  he  had  led  deserved  more  honorable  terms ;  and  never  were  terms 
so  honorable  accorded  to  an  utterly  powerlesa  enemy.  They  were,  in  brief,  that 
the  Confederate  army  should  surrender  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property,  the 
officers  retaining  their  side  arms,  private  horses,  and  baggage  ;  and  all,  officers 
and  men,  upon  giving  their  parens  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  where 
they  may  reside.  And  so  closed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  the  military  career  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  It  had  lasted  not  quite  two  years  and  ten  months  from  the  day 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Virginia. 

If  our  analysis  of  the  leading  features  of  his  campaigns  is  accepted,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  should  be  assigned  to  him  among  com- 
manders. His  subordinate  operations  in  Western  Virginia,  of  which  we  have  not 
spoken,  gave  no  promise  of  eminence.  Indeed,  so  unpromising  were  they  that 
for  months  he  was  almost  in  disgrace ;  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army  antedated  that  of  any  other  general  of 
the  Confederacy,  excepting  the  imbecile  Cooper,  that  he  was  placed  in  command. 
Had  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  not  been  killed  a  few  weeks  before,  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  received  the  position.    Had  Lee  died  during  the  first  year  of  his 
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command,  he  would  have  been  fairly  set  down  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  would 
have  been  had  he  died  after  his  first  campaigns.  The  operations  in  Mary^ 
land,  at  Chancellorsviile,  and  at  Gettysburg  gave  no  indications  of  great  military 
capacity.  But,  like  Frederick,  he  had  the  power  of  gaining  wisdom  from  his  own 
errors.  He  must  be  estimated  by  his  best  achievements.  !t  is  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  he  had  not  written  an  account  of  bis  closing  campaign  ;  yet  thert 
18  enough  to  warrant  us  in  ranking  it  anv>ng  the  great  defensive  campaigns  of 
history.  The  successful  ones  of  Fabius  against  Hannibal,  and  two  of  Fredctick, 
are  its  equals.  The  unsuccessful  one  of  Napoleon,  when  in  1814,  ^i^^  ^^^  ^'^''^ 
than  110,000  men,  he  well-nigh  foiled  the  Allies,  who  had  with  6oo,coo  poure4 
Into  France,  is  its  superior.  That  the  one  after  three  months  closed  at  Dica, 
and  the  other  after  eleven  months  at  Appomattox,  detracts  nothing  from  their 
merits.  Lacking  that  broad  grasp  of  mind  which  enables  one  to  conduct  wisely 
a  great  offensive  campaign,  history  will  not  place  Lee  among  the  great  captains 
of  the  world — ^with  Hannibal  and  Caesar,  with  Frederick,  Napoleon,  or  Welling- 
ton ;  hardly,  we  think,  with  Marlborough,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Ney,  or  perhaps 
with  two  or  three  others  of  Napoleon's  marshals.  We  think  that  his  place  is  by 
the  side  of  Turenne  and  Mass^na. 

A.  H.  GUERNSET. 


TO   ZULEIKA. 


TRANSLATED,  THROUGH  THB  GB&MAN,  FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

WHAT  are  the  slender  pine-tree,  and  eyes  of  the  gazelle. 
Compared  with  thy  slim  form,  and  eyes  where  diamonds  dwell  ? 
What  is  the  scent  of  Shiraz*s  flower,  blown  hither  from  the  south. 
Matched  with  the  dainty-odorous  breath  of  thy  bewitching  mouth  ? 
What  are  the  sweet  songs  all  which  Hafiz  loves  to  sing, 
Beside  the  tender  music  Zuleika's  lips  can  bring  ? 
What  is  the  rose's  blossom-cup  on  which  the  bulbul  sips, 
Beside  her  rosy  mouth  and  more  than  rosy  lips  ? 
What  are  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  heavenly  train, 
Which  glow  for  her  who  walks  in  love  across  the  flowery  plain  ? 
And  what  am  I,  and  what  my  heart  ?    What  are  my  verses  worth  ?— 
Panegyrists  and  vassals  to  the  fairest  maid  on  earth  ! 

Joel  Benton 
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V. — CASUAL   CRIMINALS. 

AT  a  recent  public  meeting  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows  declared  that  there  » 
are  in  the  city  of  New  York  30,000  professional  thieves,  20,000  lewd 
women  and  harlots,  3,000  grog-shops,  and  2,000  gambling  establishments.  Such 
statements  as  these,  by  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  as  Dr.  Bellows  for  strict 
adherence  to  attainable  feicts,  pro/e  the  urgent  necessity  there  is  for  this  series 
of  articles.  In  the  present  number  I  am  to  deal  with  that  large  casual  class 
which  gives  rise  to  these  gross  exaggerations,  and  I  cannot  do  a  better  public 
service  than  to  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  professional  criminals  are  less 
than  3,000,  the  public  prostitutes  living  in  601  houses  of  ill-fame  and  using 
houses  of  assignation,  not  more  than  5,000,  the  licensed  grog-shops  over  7,000  in 
number,  and  the  gambling  establishments,  including  92  faro  banks  and  all  the 
places  where  lottery  tickets  are  sold,  less  than  600.  We  are  bad  enough  as  it 
is,  but  if  we  were  in  anything  like  the  condition  as  to  our  criminal,  disorderly, 
and  pauper  classes  asserted  by  common  rumor,  New  York,  rich  and  powerful  as 
she  is,  could  not  sustain  the  burden. 

No  class  are  more  costly  or  in  a  certain  way  more  offensive  to  the  metropolis 
than  those  who  drop  into  crime,  as  Mr.  Wegg  did  into  poetry,  as  an  occasional 
interlude  to  more  reputable  employment.  In  consequence  of  the  intense  energy 
of  its  journals  in  collecting  and  commenting  upon  news,  New  York  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  lawlessness  which,  upon  a  candid  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  is 
found  to  be  in  a  measure  undeserved  ;  and  it  is  further  to  the  credit  of  the  city 
that  nearly  all  the  bad  repute  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it  is  due  to  its  amateur 
instead  of  its  professional  criminals. 

In  every  great  community  made  up  of  heterogeneous  materials,  there  are  al- 
ways a  large  number  constantly  hovering  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  law,  where 
only  the  slightest  influence  is  required  to  push  them  beyond  it ;  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  New  York.  No  modern  city  has  a  population  so  mixed  and  in  some 
portions  more  dense,  or  is  so  liable,  from  certain  peculiarities  in  its  system  of 
government,  to  foster  the  disorderly  classes  which  produce  all  of  the  casual  crimes 
and  much  of  the  squalor  of  the  great  city.  A  population  in  which  all  nationalities 
are  not  only  represented  but  intermingled,  which  is  struggling  with  bitter  intensity 
for  bare  subsistence,  and  which  imbides  from  a  vicious  political  system  a  dan- 
gerous disregard  for  the  rights  both  of  person  and  property,  is  not  one  which 
can  be  expected  to  rigidly  observe  all  the  obligations  of  the  law.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  the  prisons  of  the  city  are  constantly  crowded,  and  that  its  police  force 
is  overtasked  by  the  disorderly  classes,  but  that  these  lawless  elements  do  not 
entirely  ^efy  restraint.  A  stranger  wandering  at  random  about  the  city,  if  com- 
petent to  correctly  judge  palpable  facts,  will  be  amazed  to  encounter  so  little 
violence  when  he  sees  everywhere  the  most  abundant  provocation  to  outrages. 

The  city  has  7,071  licensed  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  and 
the  majority  are  dens  where  only  the  vilest  stuff  can  be  found.  The  best  of 
fermented  beverages  has  been  contemned  as  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  use  of  such  as  those  retailed  in  New  York  should  re- 
sult in  a  single  year  in  32,721  arrests  for  intoxication,  and  in  14,935  fordisorderly 
conduct ;  in  arrests  for  assault  and  battery  to  the  number  of  6,799,  ^"^  ^^r  the 
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more  serious  crime  of  assault  where  a  deadly  weapon  was  used  875  during  the 
same  period.  This  vast  army  of  casual  criminals  hall  been  steadily  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  by  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
liquor  dens  has  shown  the  source  of  its  recruitment  It  is  this  army  of  casuals, 
rather  than  the  comparatively  small  squads  of  professional  thieves,  which  keeps 
the  vast  machinery  for  the  administration  of  correctional  law  in  constant  opera- 
tion, at  an  annual  expense  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  city  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

The  maintenance  of  police  force  alone  cost  $2,837,836  in  186%  exclusive  of 
building.  And  owing  to  the  lavishness  of  New  York  in  paying  the  highest 
possible  rates  for  the  least  possible  service,  the  five  police  courts  cost  nearly 
$200,000,  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  only  about  $20,000^  and  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  an  enormous  total  which  has  never  been  distinctly  divulgeHd 
to  the  general  public,  but  must  approximate  $150,000,  This  police  force  and 
these  tribunals  would  rot  in  idleaeas  had  they  only  the  professional  outlaws  to 
restrain  or  punish,  and  would  scarcely  be  endured  by  the  public  which  supports 
them.  The  fact  is  therefore  evident,  that  a  view  of  the  nether  side  of  New  York 
would  be  incomplete  without  this  presentation  of  the  casual  criminals. 

There  is  the  high  authority  of  a  proverb  for  the  declaration  that  *'  when  wine 
is  in,  wit  is  out,'*  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  stuff  sold  in  the  bar-rooms  of 
New  York  impels  men  to  play  such  fantastic  tricks  with  the  established  usages 
of  society  as  occasionally  get  them  inside  a  prisoa.  These  constitute  the 
most  numerous,  as  they  are  the  least  reprehensible  and  most  unfortunatei  of 
our  casual  criminals.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  get  so  drunk  In  New  York  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  for  the  debauch  is  followed  by  something  much 
more  serious  than  the  splitting  headache  which  is  sakl  to  be  its  usual  result 
Men  of  property  and  general  respectability  can  speak  with  the  wisdom  of  sad 
experience  of  the  depletion  that  awaits  the  unfortunate  taken  in  the  act  of  cooo- 
mitting  the  misdemeanor,  known  as  '*  being  in  the  public  street  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication." So  long  as  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  the  culprit  guilty  of 
heinous  offence  is  entirely  safie.  If  he  U  arrested  during  hours  when  the  magis- 
trate is  sitting,  he  is  rushed  at  once  upon  his  £ate  by  being  taken  immediately 
before  that  official,  provided  he  Is  not  too  drunk ;  but  at  other  hours  he  is 
locked  up  to  await  the  next  session  of  the  court  When  taken  away  his  valua- 
bles, which  had  all  passed  into  official  keeping  when  he  was  Incarcerated,  are  re* 
turned  to  him,  and  he  is  led  away  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

As  producers  of  travesties  upon  law  and  justice,  the  police  courts  of  New 
York  are  unequalled.  Some  of  them  occasionally  regard  the  statutes  provided 
for  the  cases  presented  before  them,  but  it  is  always  safe  to  suppose  that  the 
most  of  them  will  be  a  law  unto  themselves  in  any  event,  but  especially  so  when 
dealing  with  intoxication.  There  are  five  police  courts  in  the  city,  four  of  which 
are  provided  with  two  magistrjites  who  sit  alternate  weeks,  thus  making  in  reality 
nine  separate  tribunals,  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions  it  makes  little  difier- 
ence  to  the  inebriate  which  one  he  Is  taken  before.  If  he  is  a  poor  miserable 
wretch,  he  is  summarily  dismissed  with  a  commitment  for  ten  days ;  but  if  he 
exhibits  signs  of  being  worth  the  plucking,  he  soon  realizes  how  dread&l  a  thing 
it  is  to  get  drunk.  The  forms  of  law  are  of  course  rigidly  observed,  but  the  law 
has  no  stronger  conviction  than  that  It  is  proper  to  *<  fight  the  devil  with  fire,"  and 
is  provided  with  a  vast  armory  of  weapons  by  which  evil  may  be  wrought  with 
the  possibility  of  some  ultimate  good  being  achieved.  In  criminal  practice  none 
of  these  weapons  is  so  potent  or  so  often  used  as  the  '*  commitment  for  exami- 
nation," which  means  anything  or  nothing  as  the  exigencies  of  each  .case  may  ds- 
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BUwd  When  desdiag  With  intoxicatloii,  it  means  that  the  culprit  stays  in  the 
prison  below  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrate,  who  meatntime  informs  the 
taqoiring  friends  of  the  prisoner  that  be  is  fined  $ia  The  law  awards  that  sum, 
and  the  judge  so  relentlessly  exacts  it  when  there  is  the  f&intest  chance  of  get^ 
tfog  It,  that  it  always  oobms  before  the  prisoner  goes.  There  are  many  cases 
whtsre  the  wiiiBrtnnatehas  the  money  on  his  person,  when  of  course  this  device 
of  temporary  commitment  is  DOt  used,  as  be  bands  over  at  once  the  amount  de«- 
maaded,  and  is  as  liberty  lo  go  and  sin  as  often  on  the  same  terms  as  he  may 
please.  When  be  has  not  the  money  at  hand>  he  inds  to  his  great  sorrow  that 
the  penalty  of  the  law  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  tolls  he  must  pay  on  the  road 
to  liberty.  He  must  communicate  with  his  friends,  and  the  court  messenger 
never  stirs  withont  a  fee.  He  is  so  unmanned  by  his  new  and  dreadful  position 
as  a  prisoner,  that  he  is  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpies  in  the  shape  of  sbystef 
lawyers  who  infest  these  courts,  and  who  persuade  him  that  their  influence  or 
advocacy  is  a  peatl  of  great  price,  and  he  pays  for  it  accordhigly.  If  in  the  end, 
when  all  expenses  are  ooaated  up^  be  gets  out  for  less  than  $50,  he  is  fortunate, 
and  the  money  is  the  least  of  the  losses  entailed  by  his  debauch.  He  has  ever 
afterward  the  consciousness  that  he  has  been  a  criminal,  however  casually,  and 
he  has  seen  how  great  a  mockery  is  the  administration  of  justice  which  he  en-> 
joys,  and  he  is  never  thereafter  wortii  as  much  to  himself  or  the  community. 
There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  make  a  man  forget  his  obligations  both  private  and 
pnblic  as  an  experience,  no  matter  how  slight,  in  the  police  courts  of  the  great 
city. 

Bat  the  hapless  man  who  only  gets  drunk  sees  tmlj  the  surface  of  a  depravity 
that  is  wholly  visible  to  but  one  cUss  of  criminals  who  habitually  violate  the 
law,  but  only  casually  encounter  punishment  There  are  over  six  hundred 
houses  of  public  prostitvtion  in  the  city,  and  the  inmates  of  at  least  half  of  them 
are  made  by  the  officials  to  anderstand  in  some  way  that  they  are  criminals.  In 
this  case  the  police  force  is  not  free  from  reproach,  for  it  is  asserted  as  a  general 
hct  that  blackmail  is  levied  upon  many  of  these  houses  as  the  price  of  tolera- 
tion, but  in  some  cases  tribute  is  exacted  by  the  process  familiarly  known  as 
"pulling."  Armed  with  a  warrant  which  authorizes  him  to  arrest  the  proprie- 
tress for  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  a  police  captain  or  sergeant  makes  a  sud- 
den raid  upon  the  selected  den  at  an  hour  when  it  is  certain  to  have  the  most  in- 
mates, and  carries  off  captive  everybody  he  finds  in  it  The  prisoners  being  ar« 
raigned  before  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  the  penniless  are  discharged, 
those  promising  something  better  committed  for  examination,  the  proprietress 
held  in  nominal  bail  to  keep  the  peace  or  for  appearance  at  a  trial  which  is  never 
to  occur,  and  that  is  all  the  public  ever  knows  of  the  afiair.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  some  of  the  magistrates  that  they  will  not  issue  these  warrants,  and  to  the  po- 
lice captains  or  sergeants  that  few  of  them  will  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
process  if  they  can  avoid  it  There  are  a  few,  however,  who  seek  it  with  an 
avidity  that  shows  their  purpose,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  use  it  is 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  anomaly  presented  in  a  small  salary  covering  large 
expenditures.  The  same  means  have  been  employed  to  bleed  the  gamblers,  and 
one  police  sergeant,  who  won  the  plaudits  of  the  newspapers  for  his  incessant  ef- 
forts to  put  an  end  to  the  sinful  game  of  fiuno,  suddenly  concluded  his  labors  to 
that  end  by  absconding  with  another  man's  wife  and  some  thousands  of  dollars 
which  he  had  never  earned.  This  was  an  extreme  case,  but  in  a  modified  form 
it  is  one  that  almost  any  luckless  gambler,  or  any  one  of  those  sorrowful  wrecks 
of  womankind  that  float  into  the  streets  at  nightfoll,  can  tell  you  is  constantly 
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occurring.  Baited  but  hardly  hampered  by  authority,  known  to  be  constantly 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  but  only  molested  at  the  dictates  of  capricious  greed, 
there  is  but  one  class  of  casu^  criminals  more  to  be  pitied  than  these  poor  Mag- 
dalens. 

The  second  division  of  the  army  of  casuals,  comprising  14,935  persons  ar- 
rested in  a  single  year  for  disorderly  conduct,  is  something  of  an  annoyance,  hot 
scarcely  a  discredit  to  the  metropolis.  The  misdemeanor  is  a  vague  if  not  glit- 
tering generality,  and  depends  exclusively  upon  the  fkacy  of  Che  policeman 
making  the  arrest.  There  is  no  citizen  whom  it  is  safe  to  insure  against  being 
seized  to  answer  the  charge  at  the  station  house.  The  man  of  the  most  sterling 
worth  and  soundest  discretion  is  liable  to  become  involuntarily  involved  in  some 
street  dispute,  or  to  be  one  of  many  others  happening  to  be  spectators  of  some- 
thing occurring  in  a  thoroughfare,  which  an  arriving  policeman,  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  facts,  may  consider  provocative  ctf  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  in  that 
case  it  usually  happens  that  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  crowd  having  less  to  do 
than  any  one  else  with  the  disturbance,  that  one  is  taken  to  answer  for  it  All 
of  these  casuals  are  not  of  this  character,  but  where  they  are  worse  it  is  rarely 
that  they  are  guilty  of  anything  more  serious  than  a  disposition  to  vrran^e 
without  sufficient  provocation.  The  crowding  of  men  together  generally  leads 
to  disputes  that  provoke  or  threaten  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  that  the  tenement  houses,  wliere  dozens  of  families  are  crowded  into  a 
limited  space,  should  produce  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  anuual  crop  of  ar- 
rests for  disorderly  conduct.  The  offence  never  having  malice  as  an  ingredient, 
and  being  of  a  character  so' undefined  that  the  most  cautious  citizen  can  never 
be  certain  of  not  committing  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sub- 
stantial ends  of  justice  would  be  served  by  omitting  it  from  the  statutory  list  of 
acts  liable  to  penalties.  Its  presence  in  the  law  gives  the  police  patrolmen  a  dis- 
cretionary power  that  few  use  discreetly,  and  its  absence  would  inflict  no  greater 
evil  upon  the  community  than  to  stay  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  law  until  some  ac- 
tual crime  had  been  committed.  Generally  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  so  impossible  to  say  what  is  to  be  prevented,  that  the  proverb 
does  not  apply. 

The  next  division  of  the  casual  host  numbers  only  6,799,  and  its  turpitude  is 
greater  only  in  the  degree  that  blows  are  more  criminal  than  hot  words.  **  As- 
sault and  battery,''  as  the  law  terms  it,  although  there  is  rarely  any  battering 
and  usually  but  little  assault  about  it,  is  the  simplest,  most  natural,  and  least  re- 
proachful of  the  actual  crimes  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance.  To  strike  an- 
other a  blow  with  the  "  closed  fist,''  as  the  complaints  allege.  Is  certainly  an 
overt  breach  of  the  peace,  **  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  and  con- 
trary to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  but  it  does  not  brand  the 
perpetrator  as  the  most  heinous  of  malefactors,  nor  even  stamp  him  as  a  danger- 
ous character.  When  a  man  gets  into  an  affray  and  uses  no  other  than  natural 
weapons,  there  may  be  much  good  left  in  him,  and  he  is  deserving  of  much  greater 
consideration  than  is  generally  shown  these  violators  of  the  law.  Any  of  us  are 
liable  to  let  passion  get  the  better  of  discretion,  and  so  give  the  blow  which  ^ 
law  declares  a  punishable  misdemeanor ;  but  it  should  not  follow,  as  it  often 
does,  that  if  the  casual  criminal  happens  to  be  one  able  to  satisfy  the  offMed 
statute  with  exemplary  damages,  he  should  be  mulcted  accordingly.  A«4  ^ 
is  further  to  be  commiserated  from  the  fact  that  whatever  penalty  is  tatai  te 
exacted  by  the  forms  of  law  perhaps,  but  contrary  to  its  letter,  for  the  atatic^Ci 
show  that  final  disposition  is  made  of  more  than  half  these  cases  in  the  pilk» 
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courts.  Last  year  only  2,242  of  these  cases  were  examiDed  in  the  Special  Ses- 
sioos,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from  the  general  Icnowledge  to  be  obtained  of 
those  institutions,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  4,557  had  a  most  sor* 
rowful  experience.  Yet  in  many  of  the  cases  the  offence  in  itself  was  trivial,  and 
would  have  been  fully  punished  by  the  brief  imprisonment  which  must  always  be 
endured  before  a  magistrate  is  reached. 

But  these  remarks  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  those  arrested  for  assault  and 
battery,  as  there  are  many  who  get  less  of  punishment  than  they  deserve. 
Nothing  breeds  so  fast  in  a  great  city  liberally  supplied  with  drinking  saloons, 
as  a  reckless  turbulence  which  is  so  akin  to  that  malicious  disregard  of  human 
life  which  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  murder,  that  the  difference  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  A  large  proportion  of  the  assaults  being  bar-room  fights,  an  of- 
fence that  is  venial  in  itself  becomes  alarming  in  its  suggestion  of  the  enormous 
number  of  apprentices  in  the  art  of  homicide  which  the  city  harbors.  There  are 
tliousands  ot  youths  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  constantly 
roaming  the  streets,  who  give  the  city  nearly  all  of  its  disrepute,  and  furnish 
nine-tenths  of  its  murderers.  Their  first  lawlessness  is  committed  by  the  blow 
with  the  "  closed  fist,"  but  after  a  short  season  of  this  weak  warfare  on  mankind 
they  are  apt  to  be  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  and  from  being  annoying-  pests 
become  grave  perils.  They  are  casual  criminals  only  during  the  brief  years  of 
boyhood^  and  soon  ripen  into  Imbitual  vagrants,  thieves,  or  rufHans,  and  in  each 
case  become  public  burdens.  Sodden  with  vile  liquor,  ready  to  give  insult 
without  provocation,  indescribably  filthy  in  language,  person,  and  habits,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  less  of  grace  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  than  they 
get  For  they  who  deserve  the  most  receive  the  least  of  the  penalties  meted 
out  to  the  crime  of  assault  and  battery,  and  so  generally  escape  all  punishn\ent 
that  they  comprise  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  number  of  cases  where  the  of- 
fender is  paternally  tokl  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  which  injunction  is  so  little  re- 
garded that  the  admonition  must  be  and  is  often  repeated. 

The  next  division  of  the  casuals,  represented  by  875  arrests  during  the  last 
year  of  which  police  statistics  have  been  published,  is  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  those  ruffians  who  have  naturally  advanced  from  the  fist  to  the  bludgeon, 
knife,  or  pistol  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been  this 
number  of  deadly  affrays  in  New  York  in  a  single  yeiir,  nor  is  there  in  it  full  jus- 
tification of  all  the  reproach  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  city,  but  there  is 
certainly  in  it  a  warning  that  must  be  heeded.  The  fact  that  murder  is  at- 
tempted 875  times  in  a  single  year,  and  avoided  in  all  but  about  sixty  cases  by 
the  accident  that  the  inflicted  wounds  do  not  happen  to  prove  fatal,  is  one  of 
grave  import,  which  is  in  no  wise  lessened  by  the  other  fact  that  almost  without 
exception  these  felonious  assaults  are  committed  by  casual  and  not  by  profes- 
sional criminals.  In  the  long  list  of  metropolitan  murders  during  the  past  dozen 
years,  the  celebrated  Rogers  and  Nathan  crimes  are  almost  the  only  ones  done 
by  professionals.  Ninety  times  in  a  hundred  homicide,  attempted  or  completed, 
has  liquor  as  the  first  cause,  and  is  the  work  of  those  youthful  ruffians  who,  be- 
ing reputably  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  are  the  most  dan-^ 
gerous  of  all  lawless  characters  during  their  periodical  debauches. 

The  latest  murder  reported  at  the  time  this  article  is  written,  is  a  most  start- 
ling illustration  of  this  general  truth.  Several  young  men,  all  under  twenty-one 
years,  all  having  trades  at  which  they  worked  in  the  intervals  between  their 
drinking-bouts,  and  none  of  whom  were  known  to  be  thieves,  on  a  late  Sunday 
entered  a  lager-bier  saloon  in  First  avenue^    They  demanded  liquor,  which  be- 
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ing  Airnished  they  answered  a  request  for  pa3rfnent  by  a  combined  attack  upon 
the  barkeeper,  who  having  been  knocked  down,  kicked,  and  beaten  until  be  was 
disabled,  one  of  the  party,  holding  a  pistol  close  to  his  head,  fired  a  shot  mh\t\k 
prod«iced  death,  and  thus  ended  a  wanton  outrage  with  deliberate  murder. 
These  youths  had  barely  escaped  this  horror  stores  of  times  before  on  the  same 
day,  during  the  whole  of  which  they  had  been  fofimfng,  frenzied  with  drink,  from 
saloon  to  saloon,  everywhere  demandtn^  liquor  aivd  invariably  refusing  to  pay 
for  It  The  terrible  significance  of  this  tragedy  f«  nOt  abated  by  the  knowledge 
that  while  the  Metropolitan  Excise  law  Was  in  force  it  could  not  have  occurred 
when  it  did ;  for  it  makes  little  difference  to  a  cfty  where  rum-cra«ed  ruffiansi  fed 
through  the  streets  heavily  armed,  whether  they  use  their  deadly  weapons  on 
Sunday  or  some  other  day. 

If  this  were  an  exceptional  case,  it  might  be  dismissed  as  a  frightful  anomaly ; 
but  it  is  unfortunately  an  occurrence  which  happens  every  day,  in  a  form  modi- 
fied certainly  by  the  chances  of  each  affray,  but  with  the  ingredient  of  murder 
present  in  every  instance.  Almost  every  hour  of  every  night  some  of  these 
reckless  ruffians  are  roaming  about  the  city,  loaded  with  revolvers  or  knives, 
ready  to  use  their  weapons  on  all  occasions ;  and  if  they  get  through  the  night 
without  an  affray,  it  is  due  to  accident  rather  than  purpose.  Out  of  the  ranks  of 
these  lawless  youths  have  come  all  those  noted  desperadoes  of  Whom  the  laie 
Dave  O'Day  was  a  leading  example,  stnd  who  have  made  New  York  a  reproach 
the  world  over.  Yet  these  men  are  not  criminals  hi  the  professional  sense,  as 
they  do  not  gain  their  livelihood  by  their  lawlessness,  but  by  some  legfthkiate  em** 
plojrment,  and  their  crimes  are  committed  during  their  respites  frt>m  litbor. 
They  are  simply  the  natural  products  of  a  civiliziitiott  that  fires  its  recklessness 
with  rum,  then  arms  it  with  a  pistol,  and,  turnings  it  into  the  street  to  see  what 
will  come  of  it,  pretends  to  be  horrified  when  blood  comes  of  it  There  was  a 
ghastly  scene  one  morning  in  a  basement  eating  house  at  the  comer  of  Canal 
and  Hudson  streets,  where  a  party  of  infuriated  beasts  had  endeavored  to  bring 
a  spree  to  a  satisfactory  end  by  the  murder  of  their  host,  but  had  one  of  them- 
selves killed  in  his  stead,  and  the  city  duly  shuddered  when  presented  with  the 
horrible  details.  There  was  a  companion  picture  to  this  warning  scene  pre- 
sented a  few  months  later,  when  Dave  O'Day,  who  was  a  chief  actor  in  the  first, 
died  as  he  had  lived,  by  the  hand  of  violence.  Again  the  city  was  appalled,  and 
her  rivals  pharisaically  rejoiced  that  they  were  not  as  she  ;  but  in  neither  case 
did  the  city  strike,  or  her  contemners  advfse  her  to  strike,  at  the  system  which 
made  possible  these  horrors,  which  were  only  exaggerations  of  incidents  occur- 
ring every  day. 

It  is  true  that  there  must  be  some  turbulence  in  a  great  city  of  mixed  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  more  displays  of  violence  in  New  York 
than  should  be  permitted.  The  experiment  of  restraining  the  liquor  trafilc  was 
only  a  partial  success,  and  that  experiment  having  shown  that  in  spite  of  all 
restriction  a  certain  number  of  people  will  get  drunk,  and,  being  drunk,  will 
disregard  all  law,  divine  or  human,  it  should  adso  have  suggested  the  propriety 
€>i  devising  some  more  effectual  safeguard  for  human  life.  If  the  ruffians  only 
killed  each  other,  there  might  be  enough  in  this  result  to  recompense  the  com- 
munity for  the  trampling  on  the  law  involved  in  reaching  it ;  but  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  wrong  man  is  generally  killed,  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
essential  that  something  effective  should  be  done  to  prevent  them.  It  maybe 
interfering  with  personal  liberty  to  a  dangerous  extent,  to  make  the  mere  carry- 
ing of  any  deadly  weapon  a  felony ;  but  all  police  experience  goes  to  show  that 
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this  device  will  decrease  the  number  of  felonious  assaults  more  than  two-thirds, 
and  that  anything  short  of  it  will  have  no  effect  whatever  in  checking  them. 
The  law  prohibits  the  carrying  of  what  it  terms  *' concealed  weapons,"  but  only 
such  things  as  slung-shots  are  included  in  the  designation,  and  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  provision  that  the  use  of  a  slung-shot  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence  in  New  York.  The  ruffian  avoids  the  weapon  with  scrupulous 
care,  because  he  knows  that  he  is  always  liable  to  be  arrested  for  intoxication  or 
disorderly  conduct,  and  if  it  is  found  upon  him  when  searched  at  the  station* 
house,  the  more  frivolous  charge  is  abandoned  and  he  is  sure  of  severe  punish- 
ment for  this  violation  of  the  statute.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  law  in* 
eluded  firearms  and  dangerous  knives  the  effect  would  be  the  same ;  and  with 
their  teeth  thus  drawn,  our  drunken  brutes  would  be  comparatively  harmless. 
As  the  experiment  is  manifestly  worth  trying,  and  would  entail  no  hardship  upon 
the  reputable  citizens  who  never  carry  arms  of  any  kind,  it  is  singular  that  it  has 
never  been  ventured  upon. 

There  is  another  class  of  casual  criminals,  and  it  is  the  one,  with  perhaps  a 
single  exception,  which  is  **  more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  In  a  single  year 
7,031  persons  have  been  arrested  iuthe  city  for  the  crime  of  theft,  of  which  dumber 
2,123  were  accused  of  grand  larceny,  and  4,909  of  petty  pilfering.  In  the  former 
case,  sympathy  would  in  nearly  every  instance  be  wasted  if  bestowed  upon  any 
of  these  prisoners,  as  they  are  offenders  who  have  subsisted  by  crime  for  years 
and  are  beyond  the  chance  of  reformation.  To  one  of  any  experience  in  the 
methods  and  appearance  of  criminals,  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  recogiz* 
ing  these  veterans  in  warfare  on  mankind ;  but  when  a  number  of  alleged  petty 
th:eves  are  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  a  minor  tribunal,  the  casual  is  liable  ^rom 
mere  carelessness  to  be  considered  as  a  professional  and  thus  suffer  gro«s  injus- 
tice. The  hardened  thief  is  always  so  ready  with  a  harrowing  tale  of  pinching 
want  and  sudden  temptation,  that  when  it  is  the  saddest  truth  that  ever  fell 
from  human  lips  it  comes  to  incredulous  and  unsympathetic  ears.  Yet  in  a  city 
so  over-crowded  with  struggling  poor  as  this,  a  large  proportion  of  the  petty 
thefts  are  committed  by  persons  more  deserving  of  charity  than  censure.  The 
professional  outlaw  who  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  a  public  danger  strikes  at 
higher  game  than  the  unfortunate  who,  urged  to  crime  by  starvation,  purloins 
some  trifling  article  ;  and  although  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  the  pettiness 
of  the  theft  removes  it  in  a  moral  sense  from  the  list  of  crimes,  these  cases  are 
always  sufficiently  questionable  to  claim  more  careful  investigation  than  they 
often  receive.  I  have  seen  more  of  such  cases  than  I  desire  to  ever  see  again ; 
for  whether  the  plea  be  true,  or,  being  false,  is  so  told  as  to  appear  true,  t**^e  *s 
more  pleasant  entertainment  than  to  hear  it  unavailingly  uttered  at  the  bar  of 
justice,  and  I  have  heard  it  so  uttered  scores  Und  scores  of  times. 

Once  it  was  a  woman  whose  rags  and  gaunt  face,  made  terrible  by  the  wolf- 
ish eyes,  ought  to  have  been  full  confirmation  of  her  story,  who  told  of  a  hus- 
band dying  more  from  want  than' sickness,  and  of  three  children  crying  for 
bread.  She  had  begged  for  it  without  avail,  and  at  last  had  stolen  it.  The  crime 
was  a  venial  one  at  best,  but  the  outraged  law  that  could  be  so  merciful  at  times  ' 
to  the  brawler  or  murderer  could  not  forgive  this  trivial  transgression,  and  the 
suffering  woman  was  sent  to  jail.  Again  it  was  a  boy,  not  more  than  ten  years 
old,  who,  dwarfed  by  penury,  was  small  and  puny.  He,  too,  had  the  ravenous 
eyes  and  hollow  cheeks  which  the  full-fed  professional  thief  cannot  counterfeit, 
and  he,  too,  told  a  story  that,  corroborated  as  it  was  by  his  appearance,  ought  to 
have  gained  him  forgiveness  rather  than  punishment     In  this  case  it  was  a  shop 
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boy  who  toiled  sixteen  hours  in  each  twenty*four  for  a  pittance  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  life  in  his  little  body,  and  who  had  struggled  hopefully  until  bis  widowed 
mother,  stricken  down  by  sickness,  was  starving  at  home.  Then  he  stole  a  dol- 
lar from  the  till  of  the  shop,  and  being  detected  by  his  master  was  handed  over 
to  the  police  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge  as  an  incorrigible  young  rascal. 
What  became  of  the  mother  I  never  knew,  but  most  probably  she  starved  to 
death,  which  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Only  yesterday,  when 
looking  over  the  mortuary  tables  for  the  week,  I  found  marasmus  credited  with 
the  taking  of  three  lives,  two  of  them  being  adults ;  want  of  proper  food  was 
most  likely  the  origin. 

There  was  another  case  more  sorrowful  than  either  of  these,  for  it  handed  a 
rarely  beautiful  young  girl,  in  whom  honest  and  virtuous  instincts  were  yet 
strong  enough  to  rebel  against  her  fate,  over  to  a  life  of  shame  and  crime. 
Probably,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  was  a  diseased  heart  that  had  led  her  astray; 
for  being  poor  and  vain,  she  had  stolen  a  trifling  ribbon  from  the  shop  where 
she  was  employed.  She  had  not  the  excuse  of  actual  want  nor  of  a  desolated 
home  ;  but  she  was  for  all  that  only  a  casual  in  crime,  and  the  law  might,  wisely 
tempering  justice  with  mercy,  have  bid  her  go  and  sin  no  more.  But  the  law 
on  such  occasions  always  seems  to  act  as  if  it  were  very  much  afraid  that  crimi- 
nals are  about  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  does  its  best  to  secure 
a  future  supply  by  so  dealing  with  novices  in  wrong  as  to  make  sure  that  they 
shall  become  more  experienced.  So  in  this  case  the  unfortunate  girl  was  sent 
to  prison,  where  her  beauty  made  her  fatal  friends.  She  came  out  with  that  con- 
vict stain  which  the  uncharitableness  of  the  world  makes  indelible,  and  she  was 
naturally  forced  to  take  refuge  with  her  prison  associates.  The  last  I  heard  of 
her  she  was  a  professional  shop-lifter,  and  the  companion  of  a  noted  sneak  thief. 
Such  as  she  is  the  law  made  her,  and  as  she  is  certain  to  afford  it  a  reasonable 
amount  of  occupation,  it  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  work. 

These  may  be  called  extreme  cases,  but  they  are  such  as  are  liable  to  occur, 
and,  for  all  any  one  knows  to  the  contrary,  do  occur  every  day.  Nor  is  it  unusual 
for  apparently  able-bodied  men  to  plead  pinching  want  as  an  excuse  for  larceny, 
and  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  receive  the  same  sym- 
pathy as  women  and  children,  their  tales  are  often  literally  true.  Thousands  of 
men  annually  drift  into  the  great  city,  victims  of  the  delusion  that  it  is  an  open 
mine  to  every  comer,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  many  of  these  were  not  forced 
to  beggary  and  some  to  crime.  Generally  they  are  men  who  are  untrained  in 
any  skilled  industry,  and  totally  unfitted  for  those  higher  spheres  of  human 
labor  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  town  and  country  alike.  Therefore 
t^iese  men  become  casual  thieves  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  chiefly  because 
they  have  not  the  means  to  get  away  from  the  city  where  they  have  first  dis- 
covered their  helplessness.  Such  men  might  be  nothing  but  public  burdens 
anywhere,  and  certainly  are  nothing  else  in  the  city ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  be 
entirely  unmoved  when  they  tell  how  they  have  sought  for  work  without  finding 
it,  and  were  finally  driven  to  theft.  Be  the  measure  of  their  sin  what  it  may, 
they  are  entitled  to  mention  as  forming  a  large  company  in  the  host  of  casual 
criminals. 

There  is  yet  one  other  class  of  these  incidental  doers  of  evil  that  is  apt  to 
make  a  man  of  common  humanity  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  law  that  is 
responsible  for  its  existence.  Poverty  is  closely  akin  to  crime  the  world  over, 
but  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  York  makes  it  an  offence  punishable  with 
arrest  and  imprifonment  to  beg  in  the  public  streets.     It  is  pleaded  in  extenua- 
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tion  of  this  device  for  the  propagation  of  crime,  that  the  city  bountifully  provides 
for  its  really  poor,  and  the  law  is  intended  to  suppress  only  the  charlatans  who 
have  made  beggary  a  profession.  Whatever  its  purpose,  it  has  worked  evil  and 
evil  only.  It  is  more  often  enforced  against  children,  who  have  been  sent  into 
the  streets  by  their  parents  to  beg  than  against  any  one  else.  It  is  freely 
granted  that  these  children  are  a  great  annoyance  in  public  places,  and  that  the 
parents  spend  the  money  thus  obtained  in  rum,  and  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  denied.  For  it  happens  when  the  law  is  put  into  practice  that  it  is 
chiefly  used  to  rid  the  fashionable  theatres  of  these  children,  who  gather  at  the 
entrances  to  solicit  alms  of  the  arriving  patrons.  This  is,  of  course,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  evening,  when  the  courts  are  closed  for  the  day,  and  the  child  then 
arrested  is  necessarily  taken  to  a  station  house.  If  held,  as  many  of  them  are, 
they  are  locked  up  for  the  night  in  cells,  where  they  are  surrounded  with  thieves, 
prostitutes,  and  drunkards,  and  where  they  are  exposed  in  a  single  night  to 
more  corrupting  influences  than  any  child  ought  ever  to  encounter.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  unharmed  by  this  experience,  and  the  fact  is  that  they 
are  often  made  by  that  one  night  thieves  or  vagabonds  for  life.  They  might  be 
such  without  it,  but  the  ordinance  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  changing  a  doubt 
into  a  certainty,  and  might  itself  be  suppressed  because  of  that  merit  with  profit 
to  the  public.  The  time  may  come  when  law-makers  will  realize  what  a  very  se- 
rious thing  it  is  to  lay  hands  upon  children  and  thrust  them  into  prisons,  and 
when  they  do  the  land  will  be  burdened  with  fewer  of  both  casual  and  profes- 
sional criminals. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  casual  army  have  now  been  reviewed,  but  there 
are  several  small  bands  of  skirmishers,  one  of  which  must  be  briefly  mentioned. 
Meanest  of  all  the  casuals  are  the  blackmailers,  whose  achievements  are  a  libel 
upon  crime.  Any  respectable  burglar  would  scorn  to  watch  his  neighbor  or 
friend  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  in  the  act  of  a  peccadillo,  which  being 
known  would  destroy  his  family  peace  or  standing  in  society,  and  then  charging 
the  highest  attainable  price  for  his  silence.  Yet  this  is  what  the  blackmailers  do 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented,  and  it  is  only  because  of  the  in  frequency 
of  this  that  they  are  not  always  professional  instead  of  being  generally  casuals, 
who  spy  out  the  infirmities  of  fi-iends  as  a  means  of  profitably  employing  the 
odd  hours  •of  their  worthless  lives.  Seldom  punished,  as  those  entrapped  in  their 
meshes  dread  the  publicity  that  punishment  involves,  and  will  not  prosecute 
them,  the  blackmailers,  who  are  sometimes  men,  but  oftener  women,  ply  a 
trade  that  is  as  safe  as  it  is  infamous ;  and  cases  have  been  known  where  it  was 
so  remunerative  as  well,  that  a  single  victim  has  been  plucked  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  More  heartless  and  depraved  than  any  professional  thief,  these  human 
vampires  are  a  pest  of  civilization,  which  would  not  be  endured  were  their  deeds 
less  infamous  or  their  numbers  greater.  Fortunately  for  themselves  and  to  the 
credit  of  humanity,  no  class  of  criminals  is  so  small  or  has  so  few  recruits. 

Except  for  the  presence  among  them  of  these  few  monsters,  it  might  be  said 
of  the  casual  criminals  as  a  whole  that  they  are  the  victims  of  circumstances  or 
of  a  recklessness  born  of  a  legal  blunder  and  nurtured  by  a  vicious  system. 
With  the  exception  of  this  one  class,  their  crimes,  even  when  so  serious  as  the 
shedding  of  blood,  never  have  their  origin  in  total  depravity. 

Edward  Crapsey. 
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THE  holiest  and  the  most  awful  associations,  the  sweetest  and  the  most 
terrible  emotions,  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  dead.  Sorrow  for 
friends  departed  is  a  passion  whose  gloom  darkens  the  whole  texture  of  human 
history,  the  whole  extent  of  living  experience.  Few  indeed  are  the  living  who 
have  not  mourned  for  the  dead.  Only  little  children  too  young  to  know  what 
death  is,  or  unfortunates  bereaved  of  intellect  and  far  more  pitiable  than  those 
bereaved  of  life,  can  be  free  from  such  sad  remembrances ;  unless  there  be  a  few 
wretches  so  utterly  friendless  as  to  have  possessed  no  one  to  lose,  or  so  utterly 
brutal  as  to  possess  the  intelligence  of  man  without  the  human  heart. 

There  are  many  times  more  graves  than  houses.  The  dead  are  far  more  than 
the  living.  ^*  Abiit  ad  flures^^  vt^A  the  softened  phrase  by  which  the  Romans 
intimated  that  any  person  was  deceased — '*he  has  departed  to  the  majority."  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  disproportion  must  have  always  existed  e:c- 
cept  during  a  small  number  of  years — a  few  generations  immediately  after  the 
creation  of  the  human  race — and,  moreover,  it  rapidly  increases.  Each  successive 
generation  of  living  men  is  but  very  little  more  numerous  than  the  preceding ; 
but  each  generation  unfailingly  swells  the  innumerable  procession  of  the  de- 
parted with  its  whole  number,  without  missing  a  single  one. 

Accepting  what  is  called  the  usual  chronology  and  the  most  usual  estimate 
of  the  earth's  population,  a  few  figures  will  show  that  for  every  living  soul  that 
treads  the  earth  not  less  than  one  hundred  have  died  and  have  been  buried  be- 
neath her  surface,  or  deposited  with  other  funeral  rites  than  those  of  interment, 
or  left,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carnage  of  many  a  battle,  or  of  shipwrecks,  volcanic 
eruptions,  or  earthquakes,  to  the  chances  of  unburied  exposure. 

The  distinction  between  Christian  sepulture  and  other  methods  is  not  so 
much  in  its  exemplification  of  natural  affections,  not  even  in  the  idea  of  an  undy- 
ing soul,  as  in  the  greater  beauty  and  nobility  of  the  beliefs  concerned,  of  the 
habits  of  thought  based  on  those  beliefs,  and  consequently  of  the  observances 
and  commemorative  customs  which  prevail. 

The  lowest  motive  for  the  burial  or  equivalent  disposition  of  the  dead  is  the 
removal  of  the  remains  from  contact  with  the  senses  while  being  reduced  to  their 
elements  again.  This  is  not  the  only  motive  in  any  known  case.  Even  the 
most  brutal  and  degraded  of  human  beings  feel  an  instinctive  reverence  for  that 
which  was  so  lately  their  fellow  being  and  familiar  friend.  And,  it  may  be 
added,  the  custom  prevailing  among  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  and 
in  Laos,  in  southeastern  Asia,  of  leaving  the  remains  to  waste  away  in  a  tree,  or 
on  a  scaffolding  high  enough  to  protect  them  from  wild  animals,  shows  that 
other  considerations  may  easily  outweigh  this  one  of  mere  convenience.  A  sim- 
ilar conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the  custom  of  the  Parsees  of  exposing  their 
dead  upon  an  elevated  platform,  where  they  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of 
prey.  In  this  case  the  motive,  or  one  of  the  motives,  is  to  obtain  an  augury  of 
the  fate  of  the  deceased.  If  the  birds  destroy  the  right  eye  of  the  dead  first,  it  is 
concluded  that  he  is  happy ;  if  the  left  eye,  the  contrary. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  called  animism,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  souls  or 
the  belief  in  a  future  state,  is  all  but  universal  among  human  beings  ;  so  much 
so  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  doctrine  is  really  not  a  thing 
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learned,  but  actually  a  part  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  this  belief  more  than  any 
other  which  has  determined  modes  of  sepulture  and  accompanying  observances, 
both  heathen  and  Christian,  and  which  has  in  fact  shaped  the  whole  range  of 
human  dealings  with  the  dead,  not  merely  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  but  in  times  long  before  any  history,  and  of  which  these  very 
observances  have  often  become  the  only  testimony. 

The  almost  universal  form  in  which  this  belief  has  been  shown  in  rites  of 
sepulture  has  consisted  in  sending  or  leaving  companions  or  property  with  the 
deceased.  Women,  slaves,  or  companions,  horses  or  dogs,  were  slain  and  con- 
sumed upon  the  funeral  pile,  or  slain  and  left  within  the  tomb  of  the  deceased. 
Weapons,  garments,  household  goods,  ornaments,  money,  in  short  whatever  had 
been  most  convenient  or  necessary  in  life,  was  left  in  the  tomb  or  burned  on  the 
funeral  pile  for  use  by  the  departed  in  the  other  world.  So  wide-spread  was  this 
practice,  and  with  such  full  faith  and  comprehensive  integrity  was  it  carried  out, 
that  nation  after  nation  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  even  described  as  to 
its  manners  and  customs,  its  attainments  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  its  whole 
nature  and  grade  of  civilization,  almost  or  entirely  by  means  of  its  tombs  and 
their  contents.  The  quantity  and  real  value  of  these  deposits  have  often  been 
enormous.  Vast  treasures,  whether  computed  by  mere  bullion  values,  as  works 
of  art,  or  as  sources  of  information,  have  been  extracted  from  the  barrows  of  the 
Scythian  steppes,  the  rock  tombs  of  Egypt,  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria,  the  burial 
places  of  the  Peruvians  ;  and  great  sepulchral  treasures  are  doubtless  still  await- 
ing discovery  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  one  Etrurian  tomb,  opened  by  the 
Italian  antiquary  Carlo  Avolta  in  1826,  were  found  two  lances,  eight  javelins,  a 
sword  with  a  golden  hilt,  a  great  bronze  vase  containing  the  remains  of  the  war- 
chariot  of  the  dead,  which  had  been  burned,  six  large  bronze  shields  elaborately 
chased,  a  vase,  cup,  and  urn  of  bronze,  a  large  table  of  polished  red  limestone,  a 
crown  of  lilies  of  pure  gold,  a  pile  of  smaller  vases  supposed  to  have  contained 
offerings,  and  eight  large  vases  of  terra  cotta.  What  Signor  Avolta  saw  in  the 
first  moments  of  his  gaze  into  this  tomb  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  ever  beheld  by  mortal  man.  He  was  superintending  the  repairs  of  a 
public  road,  when  a  laborer,  striking  a  stone  with  his  pick,  broke  a  hole  through, 
showing  that  it  was  part  of  the  roof  of  a  cavern.  "  I  stooped  down,"  says  Avol- 
ta, in  relating  the  story,  *<  and  what  was  my  amazement  to  see  through  this  hole 
a  warrior  lying  in  state  upon  a  bed  of  stone.  He  was  clothed  in  full  armor  and 
looked  like  a  living  man ;  but  while  I  gazed  his  figure  trembled  and  he  van- 
ished away."  He  waited,  "  hoping  that  the  illusion  would  return,"  but  in  vain  ; 
and  having  broken  a  way  in,  he  **  found  the  armor  and  the  body  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  nothing  remaining  but  some  bits  of  a  yellow  woollen  gamoent  and  some 
fragments  of  bone."  In  another  Etruscan  tomb,  opened  by  the  Archpriest  Re- 
gulini  and  General  Galassi  about  the  same  period,  were  found  an  immense 
breastplate  of  gold  with  two  shoulder-buckles  and  chains  of  the  very  finest  work- 
manship, the  fillets  and  ornaments  of  a  golden  head*dress,  the  golden  relics  of 
a  mantle  flowered  with  that  metal,  a  considerable  quantity  of  round  bronze 
shields,  spears,  lances,  and-  arrows,  a  bronze  bier,  a  tripod  with  lumps  of  per- 
fume upon  it,  which  proved  on  burning  to  be  so  strong  that  the  experimenters 
had  to  leave  the  room,  a  large  number  of  small  images  in  terra  cotta,  some 
large  earthen  wine  and  oil  jars  and  vases,  the  wheels  of  a  funeral  car,  a  curious 
inkstand  or  bottle  with  an  alphabet  of  the  Etruscan  language  upon  it,  a  number 
of  highly  ornamented  silver  vases  of  various  forms,  and  other  articles.  It  was 
computed  that  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Carino,  received  from  the  sale  of 
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the  vases,  golden  and  bronze  ornaments,  utensils,  etc.,  found  in  Etruscan  tombs 
upon  his  estates,  within  a  few  years  after  his  acquiring  the  principality,  a  total 
of  forty  thousand  louis,  equal  to  about  $192,000.  It  is  believed  that  a  million 
of  dollars  worth  of  gold  was  taken  from  the  graves  of  a  single  Peruvian  "huaca," 
or  cemetery,  in  the  year  1576. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  frivolous  nature  of  the  Chinese  beliefs  about  spirit- 
ual things,  that  instead  of  destroying  real  values  with  their  dead  they  burn  paper 
similitudes  of  them.  This  idea  of  preserving  real  values  for  the  living,  and  of 
sending  as  it  were  the  phantoms  of  possessions  to  accompany  the  spirits  of  their 
owners,  was  one  very  likely  to  occur  to  the  Chinese  mind,  which  is  sharp,  prac- 
tical, cold,  and  selfish.  It  has  occurred  to  other  minds.  A  pagan  warrior  once, 
as  he  carried  off  a  fine  war-club  from  a  tomb,  where  it  had  been  deposited  by 
some  less  acute  reasoner,  explained  his  action  to  a  missionary  by  remarking, 
"  Spirit  club  go  with  dead  man."  It  is  the  same  idea  with  the  very  ancient  one 
♦  which  governed  the  management  of  sacrifices  in  which  the  gods  were  solemnly 
accommodated  with  the  smell  of  roast  meat,  while  the  priests  and  worshippers 
with  equal  solemnity  ate  the  meat  itself.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  fu- 
neral gifts  of  mankind  have  been  unreserved,  without  any  second  thought,  and  a 
testimonial  in  sorrowful  good  faith  of  the  sincerest  affection  and  solicitude. 

The  practice  of  providing  secure  and  lasting  resting-places  for  the  remains, 
as  well  as  the  elaborate  means  often  used  to  preserve  the  remains  themselves, 
are  to  be  referred  to  another  belief  closely  related  to  that  of  existence  after 
death.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  the  material  body  of  the  dead  in  its  own  proper 
substance  is  to  be  in  some  way  or  at  some  time  part  of  the  individuality  of  the 
deceased  in  the  future  state. 

With  an  incompleteness  of  reasoning  which  seems  necessarily  to  attend  un- 
enlightened thinkers,  the  ancient  nations  confounded  the  immaterial  and  the  ma- 
terial in  this  belief.  But  the  prodigious  toil  and  excessively  elaborate  precau- 
tions by  which  they  strove  to  accomplish  their  reverential  and  affectionate  pur- 
pose, have  afforded  some  of  the  most  singular  and  wonderful  of  all  memorials  of 
past  times.  Some  nations  endeavored  to  preserve  the  entire  remains  of  their 
dead  friends,  as  the  Egyptians  did.  Others  seem  to  have  considered  that  the 
essential  individuality  was  dependent  upon  the  hard  parts  of  the  body  alone,  and 
they  therefore  preserved  only  the  bones.  This  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Others  supposed  that  indestructibility  was  the  criterion  to  be  used,  and 
therefore  only  preserved  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  after  having  consumed  all 
that  fire,  the  most  destructive  of  known  agencies,  would  devour.  Among  all 
these  beliefs  in  an  indispensable  residuum  of  the  body,  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous was  the  fknciful  conceit  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  that  the  only  really  incor- 
ruptible portion  of  the  body  is  the  os  coccygiSy  the  terminal  bone  of  the  spine, 
which  they  call  lus ;  around  which,  as  a  nucleus,  according  to  their  belief,  all  the 
other  constituent  substances  of  each  separate  body  will  assemble  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Last  Judgment. 

Far  more  universal  than  the  endeavor  to  preserve  the  identity  of  a  bodily 
semblance  was  the  practice  of  providing  a  safe  and  permanent  resting-place  for 
the  remains.  The  Great  Pyramid,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  human 
structure,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  tomb,  although  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  it  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  an  astronomical  ol> 
servatory  and  a  standard  of  measurement.  The  natural  repository  of  a  cavern 
or  hollow  in  the  rock  was  very  early  used  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture,  and  the 
first  burial  place  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  pur- 
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chased  by  Abraham  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  with  formalities  which  show  that 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  separate  family  bury- 
ing places  were  customarily  used  and  that  the  same  feeling  of  reverence  for 
them  as  depositories  of  tlie  dead,  prevailed  then  as  now. 

Of  the  **  seven  wonders  of  the  world,"  two  consisted  of  famous  sepulchres — 
the  Pyramids  and  the  Mausoleum.  Of  these,  the  former  are  still  standing. 
The  latter,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  made  part  of  one  of  the  fortresses  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  its  relics,  including  the  colossal  statue  of  King 
Mausolus,  were  purchased  of  the  Turks  by  the  British  Government,  brought  to 
England,  ^d  in  1857  deposited  among  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  rock  tombs  of  Petra,  the  vast  and  crowded  catacombs  of  Egypt,  the  name- 
less barrows  or  funeral  mounds  dotted  over  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  more  recent  catacombs  of  Rome,  the  elaborate  ancient  sepulchral  struc- 
tures of  Etruria,  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  India,  in  fact  it  may  almost  be  said  of 
all  the  nations  that  have  had  a  history,  constitute  one  of  the  widest,  most  varied, 
most  profoundly  interesting  and  affecting  of  all  the  fields  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian investigation.  In  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  among  the  Turanian, 
the  Semitic,  and  the  Aryan  races  alike — to  adopt  the  latest  of  the  summary  di- 
visions of  our  species — in  the  earliest  ages  as  powerfully  as  to-day,  the  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  dead  and  the  desire  to  commemorate  their  names  and  to 
preserve  their  relics  have  been  active.  In  the  depths  of  northern  China  a  recent 
traveller  has  viewed  wilh  emotion  the  thirteen  great  tombs  of  the  thirteen  Em- 
perors of  the  Ming  dynasty,  partly  hewn  and  partly  erected,  along  the  sides  of 
a  deserted  valley  among  the  mountains.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  the 
thoughts  of  students  are  carried  back  to  a  period  probably  remoter  and  to  peo- 
ple far  more  mysteriously  obscure,  by  the  funeral  mounds  of  North  America  and 
the  sepulchres  of  Peru. 

These  ancient  funeral  rites  have  exemplified  sorrow  for  the  departed,  and 
loving  remembrance  of  them.  But  when  the  Christian  religion  entered  into  the 
world,  it  brought  a  perfecting  beauty  to  the  sentiment  and  to  the  practice  of 
sepulture,  just  as  it  did  to  all  the  parts  of  life,  whether  material  or  mental.  Not 
until  we  find  Christian  burials  in  distinction  from  heathen  or  even  Jewish  ones, 
do  we  find  the  expression  of  positive  and  elevated  hope  and  faith  both  for  the 
dead  and  the  living,  either  in  the  prevailing  views  on  the  subject  or  in  the  rites 
and  accessories  that  embodied  those  views.  The  heathen  tombs  were  costly 
and  magnificent  beyond  any  that  Christians  have  built.  The  Mausoleum, 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Taj  Mahal  (reputed  the  finest  specimen  of  archi- 
tectural splendor  in  the  world,  and  which  cost  more  than  $15,000,000),  are  intrin- 
sically far  beyond  any  existing  monuments  of  Christian  sepulture  in  importance. 
Yet  almost  in  proportion  to  this  very  importance  as  edifices  do  they  sink  in 
real  significance.  The  lavish  splendor  of  all  Shah  Jehan's  jewelry,  piled  to- 
gether for  the  dead  queen  whom  he  never  expected  to  see  again,  meant  far  less 
than  one  of  those  humble  Christian  headstones  that  record  the  survivors'  hope 
of  an  eternal  life,  and  the  sure  and  ceruin  hope  of  a  future  happy  meeting.  The 
greater  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  heaping  up  splendor  above  the  re- 
mains, the  stronger  is  the  evidence  that  nothing  better  was  hoped  for  in  the 
hereafter.  In  short,  the  pagan  sepulchral  observances,  collectively  considered, 
indicate  either  a  hopeless  grief  or  at  most  a  dim  and  imperfect  materialist  notion 
of  future  existence.  Even  the  Mohammedans,  whose  religion  has  attained  to 
the  sublime  intellectual  conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  rise  no  higher  in 
their  views  respecting  the  dead  than  to  the  indifference  or  at  best  the  unintel- 
ligent resignation  which  belongs  to  their  iron  fatalism.    A  high  spiritual  belief 
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respecting  those  who  are  gone,  a  living  hope  about  them,  and  an  actual  basis 
and  habit  of  happiness  in  the  doctrines  concerning  them,  are  not  to  be  traced  in 
human  history  until  the  time  of  Christ. 

This  comparsion  will  be  found  to  hold  good  equally  in  respect  to  sepulchral 
observances,  separate  interments,  single  tombs,  monuments,  and  edifices,  and  to 
the  practice  of  burying  collectively  and  in  cemeteries.  This  practice  has  nat- 
urally prevailed  from  time  immemorial  It  began,  no  doubt,  with  the  associa- 
tion of  the  remains  of  single  families  in  family  burying  places,  and  was  naturally 
extended  further  as  men  assembled  in  larger  and  larger  multitudes,  and  settled 
in  cities,  so  that  there  has  been  no  great  city  of  the  living  without  it^  attendant 
cities  of  the  dead.  Among  the  ancients,  these  collective  depositories  were  often 
hewn  in  the  rock.  The  Etruscans  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  adorned  with 
trees  the  magnificent  assemblages  of  tombs  in  which  their  princes  and  great 
men  were  buried  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  done  as  a  religious  or  symbolic 
rite.  In  like  manner,  the  Turks  plant  cypresses  in  their  cemeteries,  as  part  of 
the  observances  of  the  burial. 

The  practice  of  burying  in  holy  ground  has  prevailed,  either  universally  or 
among  a  great  portion  of  Christendom,  during  the  whole  history,  of  Christianity. 
Such  burials  were  for  a  long  time  allowed  beneath  church  edifices,  or  within 
graveyards  immediately  around  them,  even  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities. 
This  practice  has  only  in  very  recent  times  been  in  some  measure  discontinued, 
from  sanitary  considerations  of  irresistible  weight  and  whose  neglect  for  so  long 
a  period  seems  unaccountable.  Until  after  the  meeting  of  the  French  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1789,  interments  were  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Paris  ;  and  the 
revolting  pictures  of  the  graveyards  attached  to  the  London  parish  churches  in 
the  romances  of  Charles  Dickens  are  familiar  to  all. 

During  the  present  century,  however,  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  and 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  just  thought  and  good  taste  have  operated  together  to  in- 
troduce the  practice  of  burial  exclusively  outside  of  great  cities,  and  within 
cemeteries  spacious  in  extent,  and  so  planned  and  managed  as  to  be  beautiful  in- 
stead of  revolting,  to  suggest  thoughts  of  tenderness  and  hope  instead  of  gloom 
and  horror,  an^  at  the  same  time,  like  all  the  other  great  modem  improvements, 
to  diminish  expense  while  increasing  usefulness  and  beauty.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  method  of  interment  has  been  adopted  in  recent  times  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  around  London  alone  since  the  year  1832  at  least  nine  large 
rural  cemeteries  have  been  opened— one  of  them,  the  London  Necropolis  and 
National  Mausoleum,  occupying  two  thousand  acres  of  ground. 

Among  the  English  rural  cemeteries,  that  of  Bunhill  Fields  is  one  of  the 
most  famous,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest.  It  is  now  in  the  heart  of  London.  It 
was  opened  in  1665,  and  holds  the  remains  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  John  Bunyan,  Daniel 
De  Foe,  and  many  other  eminent  Englishmen,  especially  dissenting  divines. 
In  the  year  1850,  after  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years'  use,  having  become 
fully  occupied,  it  was  formally  closed.  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  the  more  recent  English  rural  burying  places.  The  celebrated 
French  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description. 
Similar  places  of  interment  exist  near  all  the  chief  towns  of  Europe,  and  are 
often  laid  out  and  kept  with  great  taste  and  care. 

The  practice  of  substituting  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  landscape  garden- 
er's art  for  the  bleak  and  grim  and  neglected  gloom  of  a  mere  graveyard,  was 
not  very  early  adopted  in  the  United  States.  No  people  has  surpassed  ours  in 
affection  for  the  living,  or  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  dead.  And  yet,  of 
all  the  forbidding  localities  on  earth,  few  indeed  could  be  more  depressingly 
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cold  and  unhappy  in  aspect  and  influence  than  an  old-fashioned  country  ip-ave- 
yard,  set  thick  with  mossy  head-stones  of  slate,  freestone,  granite,  or  marble, 
slanting  in  every  direction  and  at  every  slope,  or  fallen  quite  flat,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  frosts  that  have  heaved  at  them,  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brambles,  and  with  here  and  there  the  barren  turfless  mound  of  a  new-made 
grave  staring  blankly  out  from  among  the  rank  grass  or  tangled  blackberry 
bushes.  The  impression  conveyed  by  such  a  miserable  nook,  is  one  of  cold 
and  selfish  forgetfulness.  And  yet  the  impression  would  be  utterly  wrong. 
The  defect  is  of  ignorance,  not  disposition.  Those  whose  religious  views  are 
peculiarly  abstract  and  elevated  in  intellectual  character,  may  easily  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  considerations  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  asso- 
ciations depending  thence.  In  proportion  to  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  a  be- 
lief in  an  intelligent  immortality,  it  might  easily  be  that  the  mortal  and  perish- 
ing remains  of  the  departed  would  be  forgotten,  while  their  real  selves  were 
even  the  more  intensely  remembered. 

The  practice  of  interment  in  large  and  ornamental  public  cemeteries  was, 
however,  adopted  in  America  as  soon  as  in  England.  Kensal  Green  was  opened 
In  1832,  while  Mount  Auburn  was  incorporated  in  1831.  The  first  public  orna- 
mental burying  ground  in  the  United  States,  however,  dates  thirty-five  years 
further  back.  In  1796  James  Hillhouse  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  well  known  as 
a  man  of  fine  taste  and  broad  and  thorough  culture,  as  well  as  great  energy, 
wisdom,  and  public  spirit,  himself  bought  ten  acres  of  land  outside  the  city  for 
the  purpose,  obtained  next  year  a  charter  for  himself  and  a  few  firiends,  and  es- 
tablished what  is  now  "  The  City  Burial  Ground  of  New  Haven,"  and  which, 
though  not  at  all  competing  in  size  or  in  breadth  of  design  with  later  cemeteries, 
is  well  kept,  well  arranged  and  shaded,  solemn  with  the  associations  of  three 
generations  of  men,  and  still  an  honorable  monument  to  the  taste  and  energy 
of  its  founder. 

The  greater  cheapness  of  land  in  America  has  facilitated  the  establishment 
of  public  cemeteries,  and  there  are  probably  twice  as  many  large,  highly-adorned, 
and  well-kept  public  rural  cemeteries  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain. 
We  may  name  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  established  between  1831  and  1865,  in 
the  order  of  their  age.  Such  are :  Mount  Auburn,  Boston ;  Laurel  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Greenwood,  New  York ;  Allegheny,  Pittsburgh ;  Spring  Grove,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Cave  Hill,  Louisville ;  Mount  Hope,  Rochester ;  Forest  Lawn,  Buffalo ; 
Bellefontaine,  St.  Louis ;  Glenwood,  Washington ;  Rose  Hill,  Graceland,  and 
Oakland,  all  three  at  Chicago ;  Mt  Olivet,  Nashville ;  Woodlawn  and  Cypress 
Hills,  New  York ;  Crown  Hill,  Indianapolis ;  Mountain  View,  San  Francisco ; 
Cedar  Hill,  Hartford.  Of  these.  Spring  Grove  is  the  largest,  containing  443 
acres ;  Greenwood  contains  413  acres ;  Allegheny  Cemetery,  360  acres ;  Belle- 
fontaine and  Woodlawn,  325  each ;  and  Glenwood,  the  smallest,  90  acres. 

In  nearly  all  these  public  cemeteries  of  the  present  day,  usually  described  as 
"rural  cemeteries,*'  the  separate  lots  are  left  to  be  finished  and  adorned,  the 
graves  to  be  dug,  and  the  monuments  or  tombstones  to  be  erected  almost  unre- 
strictedly as  individual  owners  may  prefer.  This  has  led  to  one  result  that  great- 
'ly  detracts  from  the  landscape  beauty  of  such  a  cemetery  as  a  whole.  Very 
great  and  very  well  deserved  praises  have  long  been  bestowed  upon  the  land- 
scape, floral,  and  artistic  attractions  of  Mount  Auburn,  Greenwood,  Laurel  Hill, 
etc.  Yet  no  one  with  a  true  and  sensitive  feeling  for  natural  beauty  can  have 
avoided  noticing  how  very  much  the  numerous  and  crowded  enclosures  by  which 
the  separate  lots  are  shut  off  from  each  other,  and  the  equally  obvious  crowding 
of  the  innumerable  tombs  and  gravestones,  break  up  the  surface  of  the  ground^ 
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cut  it  into  unsymmetrical  sections,  destroy  the  effect  of  slopes  and  of  levels, 
and  chop  up  what  should  be  the  broad  and  noble  features  of  one  great  picture 
into  a  confused  and  crowded  multitude  of  what  seem  like  petty  yards  or  pens. 
Such  a  prospect  impresses  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  narrowness,  restraint, 
confinement,  somewhat  like  that  produced  by  looking  down  upon  the  inte* 
rior  of  one  of  those  city  squares  where  the  space  between  two  rows  of  houses 
is  jealously  boxed  off  into  small  secluded  spaces  by  a  net  of  inaccessible 
palings.  This  effect  may  not  be  obvious  from  a  distance,  especially  where  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  have  had  time  to  grow  into  appropriate  masses  and  in  some 
measure  to  cover  the  ground.  But  it  forces  itself  upon  the  eye  as  we  ride 
through  the  avenues  of  such  a  place,  startling  and  wearying  the  vision,  and  sug 
gesting  the  questions,  What  is  there  to  shut  out  ?  Why  must  the  tenants  of 
these  peaceful  habitations  be  so  heavily  walled  in  ? 

To  escape  this  defect  in  the  management  of  rural  cemeteries,  to  complete 
the  system  of  beautifying  the  resting  places  of  departed  finends  by  what  seems 
the  sole  remaining  important  improvement  of  which  they  are  capable,  was  left 
to  be  devised  and  executed  in  our  own  country,  though  by  a  citizen  of  foreign 
birth,  and  within  a  very  few  years. 

This  improvement  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  what  has  been  called  the 
**  landscape  lawn  method."  This  method  applies  to  the  cemetery  grounds  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening,  modified  no  further  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  burial  It  secures  to  these  grounds  a  combination  of  all 
the  natural  and  artificial  beauties  of  which  they  are  capable,  by  uniting  into  one 
general  pUn  all  the  effects  of  scientific  landscape  gardening,  enhanced  by  what- 
ever can  be  added  by  the  sculptor's  art 

The  landscape  lawn  method  for  rural  cemeteries  was  originated  and  first  car- 
ried out  in  practice  by  Mr.  Adolph  Strauch,  superintendent  and  landscape  gar- 
dener of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  at  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  idea  may  be  traced  to  the  Chinese,  and  dates 
back  to  a  period  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  its  application  and  modifica- 
tion in  its  present  form  were  suggested  to  Mr.  Strauch  by  no  less  an  intermedi- 
ary than  the  celebrated  natural  philosopher  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  whose 
**  Cosmos  "  (Bohn's  edition,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  463,  464)  are  the  following  passages, 
which  are  well  worth  transcribing  here : 

"  The  art  of  laying  out  gardens  c<m«ista  in  an  endeairor  to  combine  dMeHulnen  dtnptti,  hncorianoe  of 
growth,  rhade,  solitude,  and  repoee,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  senses  may  be  deluded  by  an  imitation  of  ninl 
nature.  Diversity,  which  is  the  main  advantage  of  free  landscape,  must  therefore  be  sought  in  a  judidoos 
choice  of  soil,  an  alternation  of  chains  of  hills  and  valleys,  gorges,  brooks,  and  lakes  covered  with  sqoadc 
plants.  Symmetry  is  wearying,  and  *MMm  and  disgust  will  soon  be  excited  in  a  garden  nHioe  every  part  be- 
trays ooostraint  and  art"~LiBU*TSCHBU,  an  ancient  Chinese  writer. 

In  the  great  descriptive  poem  written  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  Emperor  Ken-Loog  in 
praise  of  the  former  Mantchou  capital,  Mukden,  and  of  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  the  most  ardent  admira- 
tion is  expressed  for  free  nature  when  but  little  embellished  by  art  The  poetic  prince  9bow%  a  happy  power 
in  fusing  the  dieerfiil  images  of  the  luxuriant  frediness  of  the  meadowy  of  the  foreet<crowned  hilla,  and  the 
peaceful  dwellings  of  men,  with  the  sombre  picture  of  the  tombs  of  his  fore&thers.  The  sacrifices  which  he 
offers  in  obedience  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  Confudus,  and  the  pious  remembrance  of  the  departed  mooardis 
od  warriors,  form  the  prindpal  objects  of  this  remarkable  poenu  A*  long  enumeration  of  the  wild  plants  and 
animals  that  are  natives  of  the  r^ion  is  wearisome,  like  every  other  didactic  work :  but  the  bl«Mling  of  die  vis> 
ibie  impressions  produced  by  the  landscape,  which  serves,  as  it  were,  for  the  bad^gronnd  of  the  picture^  with 
the  exalted  objects  of  the  ideal  world,  with  the  fulfilment  of  religious  duties,  and  with  the  mention  of  great  hit* 
torical  events,  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  whole  composition. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  extraordinary  people,  who  originated  long  ago  so 
^any  invaluable  conceptions  which  they  never  developed,  that  their  history 
might  almost  be  called  a.  catacomb  of  embalmed  ideas,  had  at  this  early  time  ar- 
rived at  a  just  conception  of  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening  generallj,  of 
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the  true  idea  of  a  place  of  burial,  and  of  the  beauty  and  interest  to  be  attained 
by  combining  them. 

Mr.  Strauch  has  for  about  fifteen  years  been  developing  his  system  at  Spring 
Grove ;  and  that  singularly  beautiful  place  now  affords  a  very  competent  exam- 
ple of  the  attractiveness  to  be  attained  by  it.  This  method  effectively  avoids  in- 
terrupting and  jostling  details ;  it  does  not  fritter  away  the  natural  capabilities  of 
the  ground  for  landscape  effect,  while  it  perfectly  respects  all  individual  rights 
and  much  enhadces  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  individual  memorials. 
Fences,  balustrades,  curbs,  copings,  or  enclosures  of  any  kind  around  the  sepa- 
rate lots  are  not  used,  small  metallic  or  other  permanent  boundary  marks  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  employed  instead.  A  single  monument  is 
erected  in  the  centre  of  each  lot,  and  the  graves  are  grouped  according  to  a  spe- 
cified and  convenient  plan  around  it,  each  marked  by  a  stone  or  tablet,  rising 
but  a  little  above  the  ground.  A  tree  is  sometimes  planted  instead  of  this  mon- 
ument, and  with  good  effect  Small  isolated  flower-beds  and  the  like,  managed 
by  individual  proprietors,  are  disused,  as  they  patch  and  deform  the  scenery. 
This  provision  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  poetic  and  beautiful  custom 
of  strewing  flowers  or  garlands  upon  a  grave,  or  the  rearing  of  flowering  plants 
or  shrubs  there.  Flower-beds  are  used,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  cemetery 
authorities,  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  cemetery  plans. 

The  landscape  as  a  whole,  under  this  system,  retains  all  its  original  beauties. 
They  are  developed  and  multiplied  by  the  resources  of  the  gardener's  art  And 
the  sculptures  and  other  memorials  which  are  added  under  this  method  of  man- 
agement, while  they  serve  every  purpose  of  commemoration,  cannot  interrupt  the 
general  beauty  of  the  scene,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assist  and  heighten  it  It  re- 
quires but  little  consideration  to  see  that  the  erection  of  a  smaller  number  of 
monuments,  which  are  singly  of  a  higher  order  of  design  and  execution,  must 
produce  an  effect  far  more  impressive  than  is  often  done  by  crowding  together 
small  and  cheaply  made  memorials,  until  the  place  intended  for  the  quiet  abode 
of  departed  and  beloved  friends  wears  the  heterogeneous,  bustling  look  of  a 
prosperous  stone-cutter's  yard. 

A  well-planned  cemetery,  however,  laid  out  according  to  the  method  which 
has  thus  been  very  imperfectly  outlined,  is  full  of  the  most  elevated  associations, 
and  embodies  a  singularly  wide  range  of  beauty.  There  is  a  broad  and  lovely 
landscape,  varied  with  woods  and  groves  and  single  trees,  where  the  knowledge 
and  taste  of  the  artist  have  combined  into  one  harmonious  collection  the  forest 
graces  of  many  regions.  Quiet  lakes  and  gentle  streams  diversify  and  relieve 
the  effect  of  green  slope  and  wooded  level  The  quiet  safety  of  the  place  fills 
the  shade  with  many  birds,  whose  graceful  forms  and  swift  movements  and 
musical  songs  give  to  a  spot  which  is  essentially  one  of  the  highest  results  of 
civilization  an  attraction  usually  found  only  in  distant  woods  and  lonely  fields. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  forest  growth  of  the  place,  the  conditions  of  its  keeping  al- 
low of  the  addition  of  many  beautiful  birds  of  foreign  kinds  to  those  native  on 
the  spot  Nor  are  the  lawns  and  slopes  diminished  and  degraded  in  their 
beauty  by  the  selfish  and  exclusive  effect  of  the  minute  partitions  so  common  in 
{ilaces  of  burial.  The  recollection  of  the  departed  is  inseparable  from  the  place ; 
but  it  is  left  to  its  own  impressive  solemnity.  They  are  felt  to  be  resting  in 
their  place,  as  equal  in  their  last  abodes  as  their  souls  are  before  the  Almighty. 
The  mind  is  not  disturbed  by  the  obtrusion  of  bounds  and  limits  that  seem  to 
claim  superiority  and  respect,  or  to  assert  rights  of  ownership  and  contrast  of 
station,  even  among  the  dead.    Quiet  and  simple  memorials  sufficiently  indicate 
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the  places  of  interment.  As  one  and  another  group  is  united  by  family  ties,  so 
a  single  monument  rises  in  the  midst  of  them,  itself  attractive  as  a  work  of  art; 
and  thus  the  memorials  of  burial  add  another  beauty  to  the  scene,  while  they 
take  none  away. 

In  short,  the  method  of  interment  which  has  thus  been  imperfectly  sketched 
has  dropped  the  materialist  elements  of  heathen  burial,  has  escaped  the  imper- 
fections of  a  sincere  but  uncultured  Christianity,  and  yet  has  retained  what  ex- 
emplifies the  passions  of  the  human  soul  and  the  facts  of  our  delations  to  God 
and  a  future  life.  It  thus  becomes  an  adequate  expression  of  sorrow  for  lost 
ones,  of  tender  and  reverent  respect  for  their  remains,  of  an  intelligent  faith  and 
hope  of  reunion  with  them.  And  this  expression  is  rendered  impressive  and 
beautiful  by  its  perfect  mingling  of  artistic  thought  and  labor  with  natural  affec- 
tion and  religious  feeling. 

The  best  instance  of  this  complex  and  difficult  work  is  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, at  Cincinnati,  already  mentioned ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  United 
*  States  where  sufficient  time  has  passed  and  sufficient  space  and  work  have  been 
bestowed  to  permit  an  adequate  judgment  upon  the  method.  That  judgment, 
however,  can  be  but  one.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  new  plan  was  adopted 
under  the  present  management  Naturally,  there  was  considerable  opposition. 
None  exists  now.  The  older  portion  of  the  cemetery  had  already  been  laid  out 
and  partly  occupied  on  the  old  plan  ;  but  this  portion  of  the  grounds  is,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  proprietors,  undergoing  a  gradual  transformation  into  the 
same  landscape  aspect  with  the  rest 

The  system  which  has  been  so  successful  at  Cincinnati  has  since  been 
adopted  at  two  or  three  other  public  cemeteries ;  as  the  Cedar  Hills  Cemetery 
at  Hartford,  Forest  Lawn  (we  believe)  at  Buffalo,  and  Woodlawn  Cemetery  at 
New  York.  These,  being  a  number  of  years  younger  than  the  Cincinnati  ceme- 
tery, do  not  of  course  yet  show  so  well  the  capabilities  of  the  method. 

The  history  of  such  an  enterprise  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  Woodlawn 
is  the  only  important  example  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  of  the  application  of 
the  aesthetic  and  religious  doctrines  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  paper. 
Its  history  is  therefore  worth  briefly  sketching  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
principles  and  rules  that  have  been  cited  or  adverted  to. 

Its  first  projector  was  the  late  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  a  man  of  great 
enterprise,  sagacity,  and  force  of  wilL    The  idea  which  Dr.  Peters  conceived 
was  that  of  a  cemetery  north  of  New  York,  in  a  quarter  accessible  with  ease, 
quickness,  and  certainty,  instead  of  by  either  the  eastern  or  western  ferries,  with 
their  inconvenient  delays,  transfers,  and  interruptions ;  to  be  reached  by  quiet 
routes,  or  at  least  by  means  free  from  the  disturbing  sights  and  sounds  of  noisy 
business  streets  and  wharves  bustling  with  traffic ;  and  far  enough  from  the  city 
to  be  safe  fi'om  the  encroachments  of  built-u 
journeyings,  the  great  expenditure  of  time,  and 
sounds  of  great  thorough&res,  this  plan  indu 
ness,  frequently  of  the  highest  importance  to  su 
band,  father,  child,  or  friend,  especially  in  a  coi 
so  precarious  as  in  this  vast  city,  finds  himself  c 
even  a  decent  show  of  respect  to  the  memory  c 
poor  this  trouble  is  often  seriously  increased 
losses  of  a  burdensome  sickness ;  and  the  cost 
unhesitatingly  incurred,  is  frequently  a  serious 

Few  are  aware  of  the  immense  quantity  of  k 
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ing  a  large  cemetery  for  interments,  but  it  is  simply  enormous.  In  wooded  land 
like  that  of  Woodlawn,  every  tree  must  be  scrutinized,  and  all  but  the  most  suit- 
able removed.  About  hine-tenths  of  the  trees  at  Woodlawn  have  thus  been  cut 
down,  besides  the  trimming  and  pruning  of  many  more  to  secure  a  better  growth. 
The  watercourses  have  to  be  improved,  beds  formed  for  lakes,  and  pipes 
laid  for  fountains.  Every  foot  of  the  whole  ground  has  to  be  surveyed  and 
elaborately  mapped  in  detail.  A  system  of  roads  and  paths  has  to  be  de- 
cided upon,  with  reference  to  convenient  access,  the  slopes  of  the  land, 
and  agreeable  views ;  and  when  located,  road-beds  must  be  dug  out,  carefully 
filled  in  with  substructures  of  graduated  broken  stone,  smoothed,  and  macadam- 
ized with  a  peculiar  transverse  curve  adapted  both  to  easy  drainage  and  con- 
venient draught  Of  these  elaborate  and  costly  roadwa}'s  over  twelve  thou.sand 
feet  in  length  have  already  been  built,  besides  two-thirds  as  much  of  a  cheaper 
class  of  roads.  A  great  quantity  of  scientific  underground  drainage  has  to  be 
provided  ;  there  are  already  at  Woodlawn  about  4,500  feet  of  drains  eight  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  estimated  that  half  the  expense  of  the  im- 
provements at  Woodlawn  has  been  for  roads  and  drains  alone.  However, 
when  once  made  in  this  thorough  way,  they  last  indefinitely  with  very  trifling 
repairs.  Except  the  roads  of  the  Central  Park,  it  is  believed  that  those  at 
Woodlawn  will  bear  comparison  with  any  specimens  of  macadamized  road  in 
the  United  States. 

Before  a  lot  can  be  sold  or  a  grave  opened,  the  surface  of  the  land  must  be 
graded  and  altered  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  harmonizing  it  with  the  general 
landscape  plan  of  the  grounds.  Maps  of  each  lot  are  prepared,  showing  pre- 
cisely the  location,  size,  and  form  of  the  lot,  and  the  position  of  each  grave  that 
can  be  opened  upon  it. 

When  to  all  this  expendituit  are  added  the  large  sums  laid  out  by  individual 
proprietors  upon  their  lots,  in  monuments,  etc.,  the  total  investment  becomes  ex- 
tremely great  For  instance,  it  has  been  reckoned  that  at  Mt  Auburn  not  less 
than  three  million  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the  holders  of  lots,  in  improv- 
ing and  ornamenting  them. 

For  those  who  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  enclosures  there  is  abundant 
space  in  the  older  portion  of  the  cemetery,  where  such  work  is  in  fact  actually  in 
progress.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  power  of  habit  over  right  reason, 
to  see  wealthy  proprietors  sinking  a  heavy  granite  coping  around  a  lot,  expend- 
ing perhaps  $2,500  or  $3,000  for  the  sake  of  making  the  place  look  like  a  mag- 
nified city  "  area,'*  and  then  placing  a  monument  within  it  at  a  cost  of  say  $2,000 
more.  The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  is,  probably,  some  excellent  masonry 
and  a  respectable  monument  But  suppose  the  bounds  of  the  lot  simply  defined 
by  durable,  unobtrusive  posts  even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  $4,500  or 
$5,000  expended  in  a  noble  central  group  or  symbolic  sculpture.  The  mere 
statement  of  the  contrast  shows  how  incomparably  superior  in  solemnity  and 
impressiveness  is  the  landscape  lawn  plan.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  the  question  arose  where  to  deposit  the  mortal  remains  of  our  noble  old 
Admiral  Farragut,  the  judgment  of  the  deciding  parties  should  have  chosen  as 
the  strong  natural  sense  of  the  old  sea-king  would  have  decided  for  him  ;  and 
that,  after  fixing  upon  Woodlawn  Cemetery  for  his  last  resting-place,  it  was 
further  decided  that  he  should  lie  within  a  scene  of  groves  and  lawns,  and  not 
inside  of  a  stont  box  of  turf. 

Few  persons  unfamiliar  with  botany  would  have  imagined  how  great  a  vari- 
ety of  trees  and  shrubs  are  indigenous  to  this  region.  There  are  more  than 
two  hundred  in  all,  those  most  numerous  being  white  oak,  beech,  and  dogwood 
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There  were  also  many  chestnut  trees,  but  these  have  been  removed  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  blossoms,  when  they  fall,  leave  indelible  stains  upon  any  stone 
work  under  them.  The  finest  specimens  of  all  the  rest  have  been  kept,  and 
many  additional  native  and  exotic  species  have  been  added.  This  variety  is  to 
be  increased  until  a  further  special  attraction  Will  be  added  to  the  cemetery,  by 
its  becoming  possessed  of  an  extensive  selection  of  all  the  most  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  temperate  zone. 

With  the  stiff  terraces  have  also  been  excluded  rectangular  combinations  of 
straight  roads  and  walks  on  the  chess-board  principle.  Mere  labyrinth  work 
has  also  been  avoided,  easy  and  natural  curves  being  followed  everywhere. 

When  the  immense  mass  of  preparatory  labor  always  neccessary  in  such 
cases  is  completed,  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  development  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  landscape,  such  a  place  as  this  becomes  one  of  the  love- 
liest on  earth.  The  purposes  of  a  cemetery,  serious,  often  melancholy  as  they 
are,  do  not  however  diminish,  but  very  greatly  enhance  the  attractions  of  what- 
ever beauties  it  possesses.  The  days  when  burial-places  were  reckoned  seed- 
beds of  spectres  are  gone  by,  and  even  the  most  timid  of  well-trained  children 
would  hardly  be  more  afraid  nowadays  to  cross  a  cemetery  at  midnight  than  to 
cross  any  other  piece  of  land.  Nor  would  his  elders  feel  tliat  sort  of  repugnance 
for  which  so  many  grisly  old  graveyards  have  given  too  much  reason.  One  of 
the  highest  claims  to  admiration  of  the  genial  and  beautifully  artistic  method 
of  arranging  burial-places  which  has  been  described,  is  the  natural,  graceful,  and 
thoughtful  way  in  which  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  adapted  to  assuage  all  the 
more  painful  emotions,  and  to  aid  and  stimulate  all  the  nobler  and  sweeter  ones. 
No  agency  is  more  effective  for  calming  grief  and  restoring  an  agitated  mind  to 
self-possession  than  the  influences  of  Nature.  Sunshine,  breezes,  the  song  of 
birds,  the  shadow  of  great  trees,  the  carpet  of  soft  turf  beneath  them,  the  ripple 
and  flow  of  streams,  the  still  mirrors  of  lakes,  exert  some  intangible  but  pro- 
foundly real  magnetic  power  over  mind  and  heart  And  the  one  chief  object 
toward  which  the  adjustment  a^d  cultivation  of  such  grounds  as  these  of  Wood- 
lawn  and  similar  cemeteries  is  diiected,  is  the  development  to  the  very  utmost 
of  all  these  pure  and  kindly  inffuences.  The  monuments  of  the  departed,  the 
vicinity  of  their  graves,  cannot  ftfgh^en  the  philosophic  mind  and  still  less  can 
they  repulse  the  Christian.  Even  tht  ill-taught  Mohammedans  habitually  choose 
their  cemeteries  for  resorts  of  innocent  rnral  pleasure.  The  choice  is  just,  for 
the  instinct  that  dictated  it  is  true.  Iho  emotions  and  reflection  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  Christian  who  wanders  along  the  quiet  walks  of  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful burial-places  of  recent  times,  cannot  but  be  far  sweeter  and  far  higher.  The 
sight  and  breath  of  earth  and  trees,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  are  a  medicine  alike 
for  mind  and  body.  The  works  of  art  scatie»*ed  here  and  there  mingle  asso- 
ciations and  allusions  of  a  more  reflective  and  cultured  cast  with  the  simple 
and  spontaneous  suggestions  of  the  landscape.  The  memory  of  the  dead  who 
were  beloved  loses  its  sadness  when  it  becomes  a  hope  of  meeting  them  again. 
And  if  from  earth  and  man  the  thoughts  rise  toward  the  infinite  God,  assuredly 
He  is  the  noblest  and  loftiest  of  all  possible  themes. 

Thus  the  place  chosen  for  the  deposit  of  the  perishing  bodies  of  human  be- 
ings becomes  an  open  temple  for  a  strangely  blended  worship,  where  we  may 
surrender  ourselves  at  once  to  the  mingling  and  innumerable  thoughts  supplied 
by  the  view  of  natural  and  artistic  beauty,  the  remembrance  botli  of  life  and  its 
enjoyment  and  death  and  its  lessons,  and  by  reverent  aspirations  toward  the 
Almighty,  to  whom  we  must  all  quickly  go. 

F.  B.  Perkins. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

CHAMPAGNE  FROM  TUMBLERS. 

Miss  Charlotte  Theobald  is  not  a  wo- 
man to  be  turned  from  the  performance  of 
any  righteous  duty  by  a  single  rebu£  What- 
ever the  shortcomings  of  Frands,  what- 
ever the  levity  of  his  unfortunate  wife,  Miss 
Charlotte  remembers  that  he  is  her  brother 
still,  and  as  such  entitled  to  her  advice  and 
surveillance.  The  elder  sister,  a  wiser  wo- 
man in  her  generation,  is  for  leaving  the  new 
owners  of  Theobalds  as  much  as  possible 
to  themselves.  "  We  shall  never  think  with 
their  thoughts,  nor  they  with  ours,  Char- 
lotte. We  have  paid  our  first  visit ;  they 
have  returned  it,  and  we  were  out  The 
thing  is  done,  causing  scandal  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." The  domestic  concerns  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Theobald  are  already  fur- 
nishing conversation  for  a  good  many  idle 
Lidlington  tongues.  "  But  then  we  always 
knew  they  must  cause  scandal.  When  Fran- 
cis refused  to  wear  mourning  for  his  own 
first  cousin,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  rest 
A  man  who  can  turn  a  sacred  duty  into  a 
jest  once  will  do  so  again ;  and  the  best  and 
most  prudent  thing  for  us  is  to  leave  them 
as  much  alone  as  possible." 

But  it  is  not  in  Charlotte  Theobald's  na- 
ture to  let  anything  or  any  person  alone 
when  she  has  the  power  to  disturb  it  She 
has  heard  of  the  flower  show,  of  Lady  Rose 
Golightly's  dinner  party,  of  everything ;  has 
even  heard  that  they  have  hired  another 
cook — "  On  their  income  attempting  to  keep 
three  servants  at  Theobalds!"  She  must 
give  Francis  her  mind  on  all  these  points. 
He  may  go  to  ruin,  he  may  go  to  ruin,  as  he 
has  been  going  there  all  his  life !  But  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  inertness,  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  his  sister  Charlotte 
helped  to  grease  the  wheels  for  him  in  his 
descent  Accordingly,  on  the  Saturday  sue 
ceeding  Lady  Rose's  dinner,  the  white  nose 
of  Diocletian,  at  two  predsely,  stops  before 
the  front  door  of  Theobalds,  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte, in  a  severe  voice,  inquires  if  her  brother 
is  at  home  and  disengaged.  It  may  or  it 
may  not  be  an  ill-bred  thing  to  ask  for  the 
master  of  the  house  instead  of  the  mistress. 


Miss  Charlotte  comes  not  as  a  ^hionable 
visitor,  but  as  a  Christian — a  relative  per- 
forming a  solemn  and  imperative  duty.  She 
wants  to  see  her  brother,  not  her  brother's 
wife  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  she  asks  for  him, 
and  is  admitted. 

During  the  past  six  days  the  Theobalds 
have  settled  down  as  much,  to  use  Jane's 
own  words,  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  settle 
in  this  life.  And  already  the  dingy  old 
house  is  metamorphosed.  Doors  and  win- 
dows stand  open  to  the  breath  of  heaven ; 
flowers  are  in  every  available  nook  and  cor- 
ner ;  heavy  curtains,  Indian  rugs,  have  been 
swept  away ;  heavy  furniture  transferred  to 
garrets.  The  impress  of  Jane's  airy  artistic 
taste  is  over  all. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  in  the  pleasantest  room 
in  the  whole  house,  a  small  breakfast  parlor 
opening  out  from  the  big,  dreary  drawing- 
room,  and  looking  across  the  garden  toward 
the  west  Here  Jane  has  collected  together 
every  tolerably  pretty  thing  she  has  been 
able  to  find  :  a  clock  from  one  room,  an  in- 
laid table  from  another,  mirrors  from  them 
all.  "We  shall  live  in  one  room."  says 
Jane,  "  not  in  twenty.  Let  us  try,  if  we  can, 
to  make  that  one  room  habitable."  Miss 
Charlotte  casts  her  eyes  around  her  with 
horror.  The  drawing-room  looking-glass  I 
The  best  bedroom  clock !  The  table  from 
the  study  I  Why,  Theobalds  is  dismantled ; 
its  altars  are  desecrated,  its  gods  laid  low, 
to  please  the  sacrilegious  fancy  of  a  dandng- 
girl — another  daughter  of  Herodias  I  The 
remains  of  a  meal,  breakfast,  luncheon,  as 
you  may  like  to  call  it,  is  on  the  table.  The- 
obald and  little  Captain  Brabazon,  both  in 
American  rocking-chairs  (these  are  new: 
Theobald  made  it  his  own  spedal  duty  to 
send  to  London  for  easy  chairs),  are  smok- 
ing, their  legs  comfortably  elevated,  beside 
the  open  window. 

"  Dear  I  what  an  atmosphere ! "  says  Miss 
Charlotte,  drawing  back  with  a  start,  closely 
followed  by  one  of  her  most  vigorous  sniffis. 

Theobald  throws  away  his  half-finished 
agar  and  rises  to  meet  her.  Captain  Brab> 
azon,  dreadfully  frightened,  prepares  for  in- 
stant flight  "  We  shall  see  you  to-night, 
then,  Theobald  ?    Eight  sharp,  mind.     I'll 
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just  run  and  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Theobald 
in  the  garden."  And  then  off  he  rushes, 
following  the  course  of  Mr.  Theobald's,  ci- 
gar, through  the  open  French  window. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear  Charlotte.  Jenny 
will  be  here  directly.  I  can  recommend  you 
that  chair,"  pointing  to  the  one  lately  occn- 
pied,  and  well  impregnated  with  smoke,  by 
Captain  Brabazon. 

"I  thank  you,  Francis;  rocking-chairs 
make  me  seasick.  But  I  will  get  near  the 
window ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  tobacco 
smoke." 

Miss  Charlotte  takes  the  smallest,  most 
stiff-backed  chair  she  can  find,  seats  herself 
on  its  extreme  edge,  and  looks  aggressively 
about  her.  "  You  are  intimate  with  the  regi- 
ment already,  it  seems,"  she  remarks  after 
a  minute  or  two. 

"  Yes ;  they  are  a  very  nice  set  of  fel- 
lows," answers  Mr.  Theobald.  "I  knew 
one  of  them,  Brabazon,  the  man  you  saw 
here  just  now,  abroad." 

"Indeed!  It  runs  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  money  entertaining  the  military, 
Francis." 

"  Not  in  the  way  I  entertain,  Charlotte. 
One  or  two  of  them  drive  over  to  dinner, 
and  we  give  them  the  same  dinner  we  should 
have  had  ourselves ;  or  Brabazon  breakfasts 
with  me,  as  he  did  to-day,  without  any  invi- 
tation at  all." 

"  Breakfast  ?  "  Miss  Charlotte  looks  with 
a  scared  eye  toward  the  table.  "  Oh,  you 
call  this  breakfast?  Cold  pie,  chickens, 
wine,  at  breakfast !  I*m  afraid  you  must 
find  Hannah  Budd,  the  servant  we  engaged, 
a  very  inefficient  cook  for  you." 

"  Hannah  Budd  is  certainly  not  a  cordon 
blru"  answers  Mr.  Theobold.  "However, 
we  have  been  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a 
very  tolerable  cook  (for  an  Englishwoman), 
who  was  leaving  the  Crown  Hotel  at  Lid- 
lington  ;  so  we  are  all  right" 

"  And  you  have  dismissed  Hannah  Budd, 
I  presume?  one  of  the  most  respectable 
girls  in  the  parish." 

"No;  Blossy  took  a  fancy  to  her — it's 
very  seldom  Blossy  takes  a  fancy  to  any  one 
— and  so  the  g^rl  stays  as  nursemaid.  How 
is  Anne  in  this  hot  weather — pretty  well  ?  " 

"  Anne  does  not  complain  more  than  usu- 
al. You  intend  to  keep  three  women-ser- 
vants, then?" 

"At  present,  my  dear  Charlotte.  But 
from  what  I  recollect  of  English  housekeep- 
ing, the  more  servants  one  has  the  more  one 
wants,  or  the  more  they  want ;  so  I  dare  say 


a  scullery  grid  and  a  maid  for  my  wife  will 
be  added  to  them  soon." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,  Francis,  that  The- 
obalds and  three  servants,  to  say  nothing  of 
officers  about  the  house  from  morning  till 
night,  are  going  to  be  kept  up  on  six  hun- 
dred a  year  ?  " 

Mr.  Theobald's  glass  goes  into  his  eye, 
and  he  surveys  Charlotte's  face  and  figure 
with  attention.  Placidly  it  occurs  to  him  to 
wonder  whether  any  other  man  living  has, 
eould  have,  such  a  sister  as  this  ! 

"  Because  if  you  think  so,  I  do  hot,"  pur- 
sues Miss  Charlotte,  as  he  continues  silent 
"I  had  heard  already— every  one  in  the 
neighborhood  knows — the  kind  of  house  you 
keep ;  and  I  consider  it  my  duty,  pleasant 
or  not  pleasant,  to  tell  you  that  it  can't  last 
That  is  the  object  of 'my  visit" 

"Thanks,  thanks,"  murmurs  Theobald, 
but  faintly. 

"  I  have  one  or  two  other  things  to  say  to 
you.  Anne  advised  roe  to  hold  my  tongue ; 
but  I  am  a  very  different  person  to  Anne. 
I  never  shuffle  out  of  what  is  right  because 
it  happens  to  be  disagreeable.  You  have 
resumed  your  intimacy  with  Lady  Rose  Go- 
lightl3s  I  am  told,  Francis." 

She  has  scored  a  point  against  him  at 
last.  Too  sweet  of  temper,  too  thoroughly 
gentle  of  mood  is  Francis  Theobald  to  say 
a  deliberately  harsh  thing  to  any  woman ; 
but  just  for  one  second  it  does  enter  his 
soul  to  bid  Charlotte  mind  her  own  business 

and  be pleased  to  leave  him  in  peace. 

Ever  since  his  return  from  the  memorable 
Sunday  morning  walk,  his  domestic  life  has 
been  rendered  bitter  to  him  on  the  score  of 
Lady  Rose  Golightly.  Jane  is  not  a  woman 
to  let  jealousy  consume  her  heart  in  silence, 
as  so  many  women  do — in  romance.  She 
has  given  Theobald  her  opinion  with  entire 
firankness  as  to  the  conduct  of  Lady  Rose, 
Loo  Childers,  himself;  has  warned  him  that 
if  he  goes  to  bachelor  entertainments  at  the 
Folly,  or  in  any  other  way  "  than  as  a  mar- 
ried man  should,"  encourages  Lady  Rose's 
attentions,  ei  cetera^  et  cetera.  And  now  here 
is  Charlotte — most  unnatural  combination — 
joining  issue  with  Jane  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  the  giver  of  the  very  best  little 
dinners  in  Chalksbire  !  I  repeat  it,  if  strong 
language  could  ever  find  its  way  to  Francis 
Theobald's  lips,  now  would  be  the  moment 

Miss  Charlotte  sees  that  she  has  gained 
vantage  ground,  and  proceeds.  "1  have 
not  forgotten  " — alas  I  when  does  she  for- 
get anything  ?— "  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
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talk  there  was  about  you  and  Lady  Rose 
Beaudesert,  years  ago.  And  I  can  tell  you 
your  renewal  of  intimacy  with  a  woman  who 
treated  you  as  she  did  then  will  be  neither 
to  your  nor  to  your  wife*s  credit  The  peo- 
ple in  this  neighborhood  think  nothing  of 
Lady  Rose  Golightly." 

"  They  seem  rather  glad  of  her  acquaint- 
ance," Mr.  Theobald  finds  courage  to  as- 
sert 

•*  In  a  certain  way  they  may  be.  I  know 
her  extremely  slightly  mysel£  We  visit,  of 
course;  we  have  never  courted  her  inti- 
macy. Anne  and  I  do  not  run  after  the  fiig- 
eods  of  the  aristocracy.  Yes,  hi  a  certain 
way  I  dare  say  people  are  glad  to  know  her, 
because  of  the  handle  to  her  name.  But 
no  one  respects  her,  and  it  will  do  no  one 
any  good  to  be  taken  up  by  her.  I^dy  Rose 
Golightly  will  ask  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to 
her  table  if  they  amuse  her  for  the  moment" 
"  Which  shows  that  she  has  excellent  dis- 
crimination," observes  Mr.  Theobald  seri- 
ously. "If  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  would 
only  amuse  me,  I  should  pretty  soon  ask 
them  to  Theobalds." 

'*  You  seem  to  be  doing  so  already.  But 
let  us  talk  sense,  please.  Unhappily  placed 
as  your  wife  is,  Francis,  and  though  I  have 
met  with  rebuff  already,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
give  you  a  very  plain  and  straightforward 
piece  of  advice.  Whatever  you  may  do 
yourself^  don*t  associate  her  with  the  men 
and  women  who  go  to  the  Folly." 

"With  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown,  for  in- 
stance ?  "  Theobald  suggests. 

*•  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  met  you  by  mis- 
take. Do  you  think  Lady  Rose  did  not 
turn  the  whole  thing  into  a  joke  to  the  first 
person  she  met  on  Monday  morning  ?  llie 
people  ^«/r  wife  will  be  invited  to  meet  will 
be  riff-raff  Lady  Rose  gets  down  from  Lon* 
don,  and  whom  she  is  ashamed  of  asking 
the  decent  people  in  the  neighborhood  to  sit 
at  Uble  with." 
"Charlotte!" 

**  Francis,  this  is  a  nutter  of  conscience. 
You  must  excuse  me  if  my  language  isn't 
over-nice.  Now  can  you" — more  upright 
than  ever  rises  Miss  Charlotte's  slend^  fig- 
ure ;  how  she  can  poise  herself  on  that  half- 
inch  at  all  is  a  question  for  an  acrobat — 
"  can  you,  on  your  solemn  word,  declare  the 
goings-on  of  Lady  Rose  Golightly  and  her 
firiend  Miss  Childers  to  be  correct  ?  " 

"  Good  God,  Charlotte,  how  do  I  know  ^ 
What  judge  am  I  of  the  correctness  of  any- 
body's conduct  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  it's  very  fine  to  turn  it  off  in  thai 
way,  Francis.  This  charitableness  toward 
evil  is  just  the  cant,  the  curse  of  the  day  ! 
Do  you  consider  that  Lady  Golightly's  life 
oiriotingy  separated  as  she  is  fi-om  her  hus- 
band, is  the  life  of  an  honest,  sober-minded, 
virtuous  Christian  matron  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Theobald  seems  really 
nonplussed.  He  strokes  his  moustache 
tho^ightfully. 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  question  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,"  says  Miss  Char- 
lotte spitefiilly.  "  I  should  have  thought  a 
plain  '  yes '  or  'no '  could  be  spoken  with- 
out so  much  hesitation." 

"  But  everything  depends  upon  the  side 
fi'om  which  such  questions  are  viewed,"  says 
Mr.  Theobald. 

"Not  at  all,"  interrupts  Miss  Charlotte. 
"  Fixed  principles  are  fixed  principles." 

"  Yes,"  says  Theobald,  crossing  his  arms 
and  beginning  to  look  argumentative.  "And 
really,  when  one  reflects  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  life,  the  instability  of  human  pos- 
sessions, one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
men  can  burden  themselves  with  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"  Men.  Burden  themselves.  With  prin- 
ciples I "  ejaculates  Miss  Charlotte,  a  sniff 
for  every  full  stop. 

"  You  spoke  of  fixed  principles,  my  dear 
Chariotte." 

"  I  speak  of  outraging  common  social  de- 
corum when  I  speak  of  the  kind  of  life  that 
goes  on  at  the  Folly." 

"  But  your  reading  must  have  informed 
you,  my  dear  sister,  that  all  social  restric- 
tive rules  are  arbitrary — a  matter  of  climate 
more  than  anything  else.  The  Feejee  peo- 
ple think  it  indecorous  for  relatives  to  eat 
fi-om  the  same  dish.  In  some  parts  of  Peru 
a  man  is  held  a  rascal  for  life  if  he  chance 
to  cut  his  top  teeth  first ;  while  among  the 
Chinese,  where  the  seat  of  intellect  is  held 
to  be  in  the  stom        " 

"  Frands ! "  cries  Charlotte,  her  pale, 
sharp  face  on  fire,  "let  me  beg  of  you  to 
stop  this  ill-timed  buffoonery.  Anne  is 
right  She  knows  your  nature  better  than 
I  do.  What  good  is  there  in  talking  rea- 
son, in  offering  advice  to  a  man  who  has 
not  one  serious  idea  of  life  or  its  responsi- 
bilities!" 

"  What  good,  indeed  ?  "  echoes  Mr.  The- 
obald, almost  plaintively.  "I'm  sure  in 
this  hot  weather  it's  distressing  to  me  to 
think  of  your  even  making  the  effort ;  and 
it  was  quite  a  chance  your  finding  me  at 
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home.  JeDny  and  I  will  be  in  town  all  next 
week.  Now  let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  wine. 
Oh  yes,  but  you  must'' 

And  he  rises,  and,  before  Miss  Charlotte 
can  hinder  him,  opens  a  fresh  bottle  of 
champagne  and  ppurs  out  a  tumblerful, 
which  he  hands  to  her. 

**  Champagne !  In  a  tumbler  1 "  ejacu- 
lates Charlotte  Theobald,  horror-stricken. 
**  I  should  lose  my  senses  for  the  day  if  I 
drank  it" 

"  And  if  you  were  to  lose  them  I  It  does 
all  of  us  good  to  lose  our  senses  sometimes. 
Besides,  it's  more  than  half  froth.  Why, 
Blossy  takes  as  much  as  that" 

Miss  Charlotte  turns  the  glass  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  eyeing  the  contents  as  if  she 
were  measuring  the  exact  strength  and  cost 
of  the  *'  wicked  broth,"  sips  about  a  dessert- 
spoonful, then  sets  the  glass  down  on  the 
table  with  a  little  push,  as  though  putting 
the  very  suggestion  of  evil  resolutely  from 
her.  At  this  moment  the  ring  of  young 
voices,  the  sound  of  Blossy's  trilling  laugh, 
make  themselves  heard  from  the  gardens  of 
Theobalds — the  gray  old  gardens  through 
which,  during  so  many  years,  neither  young 
voices  nor  a  child's  laugh  have  rung. 

"  Ah,  here  are  people  who  won't  refuse 
champagne  when  it's  offered  them,"  says 
iheobakL  "1  had  better  help  myself  be- 
fore any  of  them  come  in." 

'*  And  I  will  wish  you  good-day,  Francis," 
cries  Charlotte,  rising.  "I  had  hoped,  I 
must  say,  to  have  had  some  serious  conver- 
sation with  you — to  have  found  your  house 
at  least  free  from  company." 

** Company?  There's  no  one  here  but 
the  lad  Rawdon — Rawdon  Crosbie,"  says 
Theobald,  unconcernedly.  What  is  Raw- 
don to  hun  but  a  harmless  sort  of  young 
fellow,  who  runs  about  at  Jenny's  bidding, 
as  a  good  many  young  fellows  have  done 
before,  but  who,  unlike  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, does  not  play  ecart^?  *'He  has 
been  here  every  afternoon  for  a  week  past, 
helping  Jenny  in  what  she  calls  her  garden- 
ing." 

**  Mr.  Rawdon  Crosbie  comes  here  every 
afternoon  ?  Gardens  every  afternoon  with 
your  wife?  Has  Mrs.  Crosbie,  have  the 
ladies  of  the  family  called  on  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  answers  Mr.  Theobald.  "  Thank 
Heaven,  they  have  not" 

"  Are  you  aware,  Francis,  that  Rawdon 
Crosbie  is  ap  engaged  man  ?  " 

"  I've  heard  something  of  the  kind.    But 


I  shoidd  be  sorry  to  beUeve  it,  poor  yoong 
fellow,  at  his  age." 

Yes,  Anne  Theobald  was  right  When 
Miss  Charlotte  is  again  seated  in  tne 
brougham,  with  the  nose  of  DiodetiaB 
turned  homeward,  she  acknowledges  to  her- 
self that  Anne  was  right,  that  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  a  man  like  Francis  is  hope- 
less. They  think  not  the  same  thoug^uts, 
scarcely  do  they  speak  in  the  same  language. 
Champagne  from  tumblers  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  1  Rawdon  Crosbie  gardening  for  a 
week  together  with  Mrs.  Theobald,  and 
Francis  thanking  Heaven  that  the  ladies  of 
the  Crosbie  family  had  not  called  upon  her ! 

Were  the  case  one  of  sharper  defined  of- 
fence, of  recognized  orthodox  wrong-doin^ 
Charlotte  Theobald  would  perhaps  feel 
more  leniently,  would  at  least  know  on 
what  ground  she  stood.  Criminals  one 
may  exhort;  for  criminals  one  may  praj. 
For  people  who  drink  champagne  at  noon 
from  tumblers,  yet  live  contentedly  together 
and  with  their  child,  hardened  Bohemians 
wh«>  have  kicked  over  the  traces  of  con- 
ventionality without,  iMyet,  breaking  any  of 
the  ten  commandments,  what  shall  be  done  ? 

Sourer  and  darker  than  ever  become  poor 
Miss  Charlotte's  views  of  human  life  and 
human  nature,  as  she  drives  along  the  soltiy 
Chalkshire  roads  and  exercises  her  spirit  in 
vain  attempts  to  solve  the  question. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

HAS  SHE  ASKED  YOU? 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,"  cries  Jane, 
suddenly  throwing  down  the  rusty  old  spade 
with  which  she  is  pretending  to  dig.  *'  III 
tell  you  what  I  think,  Rawd<m.  We'll  give 
up  all  ideas  of  parterres  and  flower-beds, 
and  turn  the  whole  clearing  into  a  croquet 
ground  I  We  can  easily  dig  up  the  grass 
from  the  hedges  or  somewhere,  and  we'll 
just  have  a  border  of  roses  and  mignonaectc 
here  and  a  summer-house  on  the  other  side 
in  the  shade.  It  wouldn't  take  long  to 
finish." 

Mrs.  Theobald's  ideas  on  nn^al  matters 
are  about  as  definite  as  those  of  her  bos- 
band  on  duty.  She  nevtf  left  London  tSl 
she  married ;  she  has  lived  either  |a  Lon- 
don or  in  hotels  abroad  since.  Mostfoses 
be  sown  like  sweet  peas,  or 
oaks?  Jane  knows  not  Sbs 
blindly  in  Rawdon's  kn^wlcdfe  m 
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points,  and  says  '*Make  a  croquet  lawn 
here,"  or  "  Have  a  border  of  roses  there," 
with  perfect  confidence  as  to  results. 

Blossy,  at  a  few  yards  distance,  is  making 
a  magnificent  garden  on  htr  own  princi- 
ples: pinks,  geraniums,  every  flower  she 
has  been  able  to  gather,  stuck  on  half-inch 
stalks  into  the  dry  earth.  And  Rawdon 
also — Rawdon  is  making  a  garden  in  his 
imagination,  the  flowers  of  which  have  about 
as  much  chance  of  coming  to  good  as 
Blossy's  !  Children  happy  and  at  play,  all 
of  them ;  but  with  a  difference.  Jane's  im- 
possible  roses,  Blossy's  rootless  geranium 
stalks,  may  be  succeeded  by  new  toys  to- 
morrow. Rawdon's  visionary  flowers  are 
of  a  kind  that  fade  slower,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  replace.  There  is  a  certain 
species  of  aloe  that  puts  forth  its  petals 
once  only  in  a  hundred  years.  There  is  a 
certain  species  of  happiness,  let  cynics  say 
what  they  will,  that  blossoms  once,  and 
once  only,  in  a  man's  lifetime. 

*'  It  wouldn't  take  long  to  finish,"  Jane 
repeats.  *'Now  suppose  we  were  to  set 
about  a  croquet  lawn  at  once,  when  would 
it  be  done  ?  ** 

"  Well,  we  might  get  the  ground  levelled 
this  autumn,"  says  Rawdon,  "  and  lay  down 
the  turf  early  in  spring.  Then,  if  we  have 
a  good  spell  of  wet  weather  afterwards,  you 
might  reckon  upon  having  something  like  a 
lawn  by  summer." 

"  By  mxt  summer !  A  year  hence ! 
And  pray,  why  not  plant  the  grass  at 
once  ?  '* 

'*  Planting  grass,  Mrs.  Theobald,  is  an 
operation  in  horticulture  not  carried  on,  as 
a  rule,  under  a  July  sun." 

**  But  you  see  I  don't  believe  in  rules ! 
If  I  want  to  have  a  croquet  lawn  directly, 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  you  to  make  one  ?  " 

She  throws  back  her  head,  the  better  to 
look  at  him  from  under  the  broad  brim  of 
her  garden  hat,  and  Rawdon  acknowledges 
meekly  that  he  was  wrong.  What  can  be 
impossible  that  a  pretty  woman  bids  one  do, 
with  such  a  look  as  that  I  No  doubt,  to 
please  Mrs.  Theobald,  turf  laid  in  July 
would  do  well ;  and  shall  he,  shouldering 
his  spade,  go  off  to  the  common  and  begin 
cutting  some  at^once  ? 

'*  Not  this  very  second ;  we  have  not  got 
the  balls  yet  And  besides,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  aoquet  till  some  one  teaches 
me.  I  have  watched  people  play  at  Cre- 
mome  and  the  Crystal  Palace  often,  but  I 


never  could  make  head  or  tail  of  what  it  all 
meant  By  the  by,  Rawdon,  when  I've  got 
the  lawn  and  the  balls,  and  know  how  to 
play,  who  shall  I  have  to  play  croquet 
with  ?  '^ 

Jane  can  never  get  the  better  of  the  objec- 
tive case ;  but  Rawdon's  ear  has  grown 
used  to  this  and  all  other  little  grammatical 
slips. 

•*  You  will  have  me,  Mrs.  Theobald,  for 
one." 

"  You,  when  you  are  married !  Very 
likely,  indeed ! " 

**  When  I  am  married,"  says  Rawdon 
stoutly,  "you  know  that  I  am  going  to 
bring  my  wife  to  see  you.  You  can  have 
both  of  us  if  you  choose." 

"I  don't  think  three  a  particularly  good 
number  for  any  game,"  says  Jane  coolly, 
"and  I  don't  want  to  count  on  remote 
chances.  Who  else  is  there?  Captain 
Brabazon  and  the  Colonel,  and  the  young- 
sters of  the  regiment" 

"  And  I  am  to  put  down  turf  for  Braba- 
zon and  the  Colonel,  and  the  youngsters  of 
the  regiment!  No,  Mrs.  Theobald.  There 
are  some  actions  not  even  you  could  make 
me  commit" 

"  You  think  so  ? "  says  Jane,  looking  at 
him  rather  saucily.  **Wait  till  ypu  are 
tried,Master  Rawdon  Crosbie !  Yes,  you  till 
you  are  married ;  the  people  of  the  regiment 
until  the  regiment  goes  away.  It  would  be 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  making  a  cro- 
quet ground  for  such  a  short  time,  would  it  ? 
But  then  there's  Min ;  when  her  engagement 
is  over  I  mean  to  ask  Min  down  to  stay 
with  me.  .  Yes ;  first  thoughts  are  best 
I'll  keep  to  what  I  said." 

"  And  I  am  to  start  for  the  common  at 
once  ? "  says  Rawdon,  his  spade  still  across 
his  shoulder 

•*  Don't  be  foolish.  Of  course  there's  no 
good  beginning  anything  fresh  now,  and 
next  week  we  shall  be  away.  Did  I  tell 
you  we  were  going  up  to  town  on  Monday  ? 
Well,  we  are,  Theobald  and  I,  for  the 
week.  If  you  can  spare  time,  by  the  by, 
ih>m  your  military  duties " 

**  If  I  can  spare  time  1 "  cries  Rawdon. 

** — You  may  take  me  a  little  about  to  the 
theatres  while  we  are  there.  No,  there's 
no  good  beginning  anything  fresh  to-day  ; 
but  if  you  sure  really  bent  on  being  pseful, 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  Walk  with 
me  to  the  Lidlington  croquet  ground — I 
think  you  have  told  me  that  a  memlier  may 
take  in  a  visitor  once  ? — and  I'll  judge  for 
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myself  whether  I  am  likely  to  care  for  the 
game  or  not*' 

Take  Mrs.  Theobald  to  the  Lidlington 
croquet  ground  ;  the  ground  of  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  clubs  in  England  ;  of  which 
his  mother  is  secretary ;  of  which  six  old 
ladies  form  the  conmiittee,  with  Mrs.  Cov- 
entry Brown  at  their  head!  Oh  that  he 
had  been  ordered  to  cut  an  acre  of  turf 
from  the  common,  to  do  anything,  every- 
thing  but  this  I  Rawdon  Crosbie  stands 
irresolute,  getting  redder  and  redder.  Jane 
watches  him  narrowly. 

"Have  I  asked  anything  very  startling, 
Mr.  Crosbie  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  a 
member  can  introduce  any  visitor  he 
chooses?  You'll  have  to  introduce  two 
visitors  by  the  by,  for  I  shall  take  Blossy." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,  Mrs.  Theobald, 
delighted— only  it  is  so  much  pleasanter, 
don't  you  think  so,  here  in  the  cool  by  our- 
selves?" 

"  Pleasant  but  slow.  We  have  had  a 
cool  garden  and  nothing  but  a  cool  garden 
for  five  days,  remember." 

"  Yet  I  think  I  remember  you  telling  me 
you  considered  gardening  was  the  best  fun 
you  had  ever  had  in  your  life  ?  "  cries  Raw- 
don, piqued. 

**  So  I  might  the  first  day,  or  even  the 
second.  As  long  as  we  were  only  rooting 
up  and  cutting  down,  it  was  fun  rather.  I 
think  one  would  be  tired  of  anything  in  a 
garden  except  the  fruit  after  two  days.  I 
should.  I  like  human  foces,  and  that  is 
why  I  mean  to  have  a  croquet  ground. 
Now  don't  argue,  my  dear  child,  but  come." 

As  they  enter  the  breakfast  room  by  the 
French  window,  Mr.  Theobald  returns  to  it 
by  the  door  after  seeing  his  sister  to  her 
carriage.  "  You  have  missed  one  of  your 
relatives,  Jenny.  Charlotte  has  been  here 
making  tender  inquiries  for  you  and  Blossy. 
You  saw  Brabazon  as  he  went  out  ?  " 

**  Yes.  He  said  he  had  left  you  with  a 
lady  whose  smoking  education  had  been 
ne^ected,  and  I  kept  my  distance  accord- 
ingly." 

"  Poor  Charlotte  I  Her  education  has 
been  neglected  in  a  good  many  ways.  I 
made  her  have  some  champagne,  and  she 
took  a  teaspoonful  like  a  dose  of  salts. 
Help  yourself,  Crosbie ;  you  look  warm. 
Hard  at  work  at  Mrs.  Theobald's  wonder- 
ful flower  garden  still  ?  " 

•*  We  are  going  to  have  no  flower  garden 
at  all,  but  a  croquet  ground,"  says  Jane. 
And  then  she  explains  her  reasons  for  the 


change  of  plans,  and  her  intention  of  visit- 
ing the  Lidlington  croquet  dub  this  after- 
noon. 

**  Don't  have  me  proposed  as  a  member, 
Jenny,"  remarks  Mr.  Theobald  as  he  kin- 
dles a  fresh  cigar  and  returns  to  hb  rocking- 
chair.  '*  I  remember  the  Lidlington  croquet 
people  of  old.  More  blackballing  goes  on 
among  them  in  one  year  than  in  all  the 
London  clubs  put  together." 

••  Blackballing  ?  Good  gracious,  I  hope 
I  shan't  be  blackballed  off  the  ground  ! " 
cries  Jane,  who  has  rather  hazy  ideas  re 
specting  this  form  of  ballot 

"  Well,  no  ;  as  Crosbie  is  a  big  fellow, 
there  won't  be  much  danger  for  you.  But 
look  after  Blossy.  A  blackball  would  take 
her  oflf  her  legs  like  a  shot  Bloss,  have 
some  champagne?  'No,  tawberries.' 
Well,  come  and  eat  your  '  tawberries  '  then, 
and  don't  dirty  your  frock  before  going  with 
your  ambitious  mother  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry." 

**  I'm  sure  I  have  no  ambition !  I'm 
sure  I  never  want  to  go  among  nobility  or 
gentry  either  again,  after  last  Saturday !  " 
cries  poor  Jane,  with  her  usual  ludicrous 
inability  to  repress  the  truth. 

In  ten  minutes'  time  Blossy's  strawberries 
are  despatched,  and  garden  hats  and  dresses 
exchanged  for  walking  ones.  Just  as  they 
are  leaving  the  house,  however,  Jane  re- 
members that  she  has  something  still  to  say 
to  Mr.  Theobald,  and  returns  alone  to  the 
breakfast  room.  "  I  shall  find  you  when  I 
come  back,  Theobald  ?  "  She  has  flown  to 
his  side,  and  holds  her  face  down  for  a  kiss. 

'*  If  you  are  back  in  time.  Brabazon  has 
asked  me  to  dine  at  the  mess  this  evening." 

"  So  he  told  mei  Why  didn't  you  say 
you  were  going  before  Rawdon  Crosbie  ?  " 

"  Because — ^because  I  forgot  all  about  it 
my  love,"  says  Mr.  Theobald,  putting  his 
arm  affectionately  round  his  wife's  slim  waist 
^  •*0h,  very  strange  you  should  forget! 
Theobald,  upon  your  solemn  word  of  honor, 
are  you  asked  to  anything  else  ?  Is  .there 
to  be  any  adjournment  a^erward  to  Lady 
Rose's?" 

Now,  oddly  enough,  such  an  adjourn- 
ment is  in  contemplation.  Jane  has  made 
one  of  the  sharp  guesses  at  truth  for  which 
she  is  famous.  The  Folly  is  situated  con- 
veniently close  to  the  Lidlington  barracks, 
and  Lady  Rose  not  unfrequently  invites 
some  of  her  military  acquaintance  to  come 
in  after  dinner  and  finish  their  evening  with 
a  quiet  little  round  game  at  her  house. 
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Such  an  adjournment  is  in  contemplation  for 
to-night,  and  Theobald  exactly  half  an  hour 
ago  heard  of  it  from  Captain  Brabazon  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  plan  by  no  means  to 
his  own  taste,  t^lay  is  not  play,  but  the 
business,  the  one  absorbing  interest — I  bad 
almost  said  the  one  passion  of  Francis 
Theobald's  life.  He  would  not  exchange  a 
barrack-room  and  serious  loo  played  by 
man,  for  vanjohn  in  a  drawing-room  with 
the  prettiest  woman  in  England,  if  his  per- 
sonal inclinations  were  consulted. 

"  You  can*t  say  na  She  has  asked  you 
again,"  cries  Jane.  "  That  makes  'the  sec- 
ond time  in  eight  days.  I  know ;  little 
Dolly  Standish  has  told  me  she  gets  them 
all  in  there  after  dinner,  and  once  won 
thirty  pounds  herself  in  one  pool.  Oh,  I 
hate  a  woman  who  gambles  !  I  hate  her. 
Now,  has  she  asked  you  ?  I  know  she  has. 
A  woman  who  could  make  you  stay,  as  Lady 
Rose  did,  till  two  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  is  capable  of  anything.  Has  she 
asked  you?'' 

"  She  has  not  asked  me,  Jane,"  answers 
Mr.  Theobald  steadily,  and  with  rigid  fidelity 
to  the  letter  of  the  truth.  '*  Brabazon  asked 
me  to  dine  quietly  at  the  barracks  ;  it  is  not 
even  their  guest  day«  Lady  Rose  is  your 
nightmare,  Jenny." 

"  Indeed  she  is  hot  Indeed,  Lady  Rose 
Golightly  never  crosses  my  thoughts.  I 
wish  she  crossed  yours  as  seldom." 

And  saying  this,  but  with  her  misgivings 
only  half  set  at  rest,  Jane  departs. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

IN  THE  CAMP  OP  THE  PHILISTINES. 

Saturday  is  the  great  day  always  on  the 
Lidlington  croquet  ground.  When  Jane 
and  Rawdon  make  their  appearance,  the 
Miss  Pippins,  the  Miss  Coventry  Browns, 
with  Mr.  Smylie  the  curate,  little  Dolly 
Standish  the  youngest  ensign  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  other  innocuous  youths  and  maid- 
ens, sure  iii  the  middle  of  a  match  for  club 
gloves.  The  dowagers,  inlvar  paint  and 
plumes,  sit  watchful  on  benches  in  a  distant 
and  shady  comer  of  the  field. 

Rawdon  Crosbie's  tall  figure  is  at  once 
recognize^  by  everybody.  The  lady  at  his 
Mde  must  of  course  be  Emma  Marsland. 
But  who  is  the  child  ?  The  new-comers 
advance  under  a  steady  fire  of  eyes  across 
the  field— Rawdon,  who  wishes  himself  a 
hundred  miles  under  ground,  doing  his  best 


to  look  at  his  ease ;  Jane  smiling  and  unem- 
barrassed ;  Blossy  tripping  on  with  her  ac- 
customed little  ballet-like  evolutions  in 
front  They  advance,  and  the  truth  dawns 
upon  the  united  intelligence  of  the  Lidling- 
ton croquet  club. 

"  It  is  not  Emma  Marsland,"  says  Miss 
Pippin,  the  eldest,  plainest,  most  musical 
Miss  Pippin.  "It  is  the — the  same  person 
with  whom  Mr.  Rawdon  Crosbie  was  seen 
to  walk  about  on  the  day  of  the  flower 
show."  Miss  Pippin  is  not  among  the 
players,  having  arrived  at  an  age  when 
young  ladies  on  a  croquet  field,  as  in  a  ball- 
room, generally  remain  standing  until  a  last 
set  has  to  be  made  up.  Her  remark  is  there- 
fore addressed  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
dowagers. 

"  The  young  Mrs.  Theobald  ! "  cries  Mrs. 
Pippin,  who  in  her  way — as  widow  of  a  gen- 
eral officer  and  leader  of  the  serio-mundane 
or  "worldly  without  side-dishes"  section 
of  the  Lidlington  society — is  an  author- 
ity. Very  dried  up,  very  waspish,  very 
irreconcilable-looking  is  Mamma  Pippin. 
Common  humanity  makes  you  bestow  a 
sigh  on  dear  old  meek  General  Pippin  as 
you  think  of  the  thirty  years  it  took  him  to 
die  under  Indian  suns  at  her  side.  "  Dear 
me,  dear  me,  dear  me,"  Mrs.  Pippin  talks 
fast  and  monotonously ;  her  dry  little  voice 
is  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  persistent 
chip,  chip,  chip  of  a  mason's  hammer — 
''Rawdon  Crosbie  without  Miss  Marsland 
and  with  the  young  Mrs.  Theobald.  What 
will  the  club  come  to  next  ?  Mrs.  Brown, 
these  things  ought  to  be  prevented." 

Mrs.  Coventry  Brown's  oracular  head 
tarns  with  its  oily  pivot-like  action  slowly 
round.  "  We  have  our  laws,  I  believe,  Mrs. 
Pippin.  The  club  has  its  laws  and  its  by- 
laws, and  we  must  act  according.  Any- 
body can  bring  in  anybody  they  like  for 
once.^"^ 

A  dreadful  emphasis  is  on  that  monosyl- 
lable. "But  let  them  try  it  a  second  time," 
says  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown's  tone,  plainer 
than  words  could  speak. 

"  Any  member  of  this  club  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  bring  in  a  friend  as  visitor  once," 
says  Mrs.  Pippin,  as  if  she  were  repeating  a 
rule  of  English  grammar.  "  But  in  framing 
that  law — and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was 
one  of  the  original  committee — ^in  framing 
that  law  the  projectors  of  the  club  assumed 
^-assumed  that  the  firiends  of  members 
would  be  persons  in  society." 

**  She  evidently  means  to  join,  too,"  sayt 
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Miss  Pippin,  as  Jane  and  Rawdon  pause 
beside  one  of  the  groups  of  players. 

**I  shall  immediately  order  my  girls  to 
throw  down  their  mallets  if  she  does/*  says 
Mrs.  Pippin,  fluttering  up  like  a  barn-door 
mother  who  sees  the  safety  of  her  brood 
menaced.  **A  person  no  one  means  to 
visit  I  Such  a  thing  never  happened  to  the 
club  before  !  '* 

Rawdon,  meanwhile,  is  explaining  the 
first  principles  of  croquet  to  Jane,  who  lis- 
tens with  attention,  thoroughly  regardless 
of  all  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  "  Oh,  you 
start  at  one  stick  and  you  must  reach  the 
other,  and  ring  little  bells  as  you  go  along. 
I  don't  see  why  I  couldn't  play  croquet  if  I 
tried.  I  can  play  billiards ;  Theobald  says 
I  play  a  very  pretty  carom  game.  Get  a 
pair  of  the  hammers,  or  whatever  they  are 
called,  and  let  us  begin  at  once.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  against  the  rules  for  any 
one  to  touch  the '  hamnjers*  until  they  become 
members  of  the  club,*'  says  Rawdon,  getting 
hot  and  cold  as  he  receives  North  Pole 
bows  from  the  Miss  Coventry  Browns  and 
Pippins.  "  What  do  you  think  of  our  Lid- 
lington  croquet  ground,  Mrs.  Theobald? 
Nice  situation,  is  it  not  ?  " 

They  are  so  near  the  players  that  Rawdon 
knows  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  ears  at  least  are 
listening  to  him ;  and  he  is  cowardly 
enough  to  talk  company  talk  for  the  occa- 
sion.   Jane  finds  him  out  in  a  second. 

**  The  situation  is  delightful,  Mr.  Crosbie. 
A  most  romantic  view  of-— the  Lidlington 
chimney-pots.  Bloss,  child,  leave  everything 
you  see  alone."  Bloss,  under  a  general  im- 
pression of  the  scene  being  one  of  hilarity 
and  friendliness,  has  taken  up  the  elder  Miss 
Brown's  ball  and  is  about  to  bowl  it  at  that 
young  person's  toes.  "Good  little  girls 
are  brought  to  croquet  grounds  to  look,  not 
touch." 

Blossy,  thus  admonished,  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment irresolute  and  with  her  pink  hands 
clutching  the  ball  tight  to  her  chest  Then, 
fortunately,  a  magnificent  peacock  butterfly 
flutters  past ;  down  goes  the  ball,  away 
rushes  Blossy  in  pursuit ;  little  hands  up« 
lifted,  little  voice  giving  full  cry.  The  but- 
terfly, with  the  reprobate  levity  of  its  race, 
makes  straight  for  the  bench  of  dowagers, 
and  straight  for  the  bench  of  dowagers 
makes  Blossy,  much  as  she  would  do  if  it 
happened  to  be  a  bench  of  bishops.  She 
runs  over  one  of  Miss  Pippin's  muslin 
flounces  ;  she  shrieks  her  shrill  hunting  cry 
dose    to    Mrs.    Coventry   Brown's   ears. 


Finally,  the  chase  over,  the  prey  run  to  earth 
in  a  boundary  hedge  close  at  hand,  she  dances 
back  to  the  bench,  takes  up  her  position 
exactly  in  front  of  the  august  matroihocxl 
of  Lidlington,  and  there,  with  one  forefinger 
on  her  lips,  her  blue  eyes  open  and  fearless, 
looks  up  with  the  delicious  impertinence  of 
her  age  into  their  veteran  feces. 

''Children,  dogs,  and  smoking  not  al- 
lowed," says  Mrs.  Pippin,  quoting  law 
twenty-nine  of  the  dub,  "  This  most  be 
seen  to — this  must  be  seen  to.  I  shall  call 
a  committee  meeting." 

Something  in  the  chip,  chip  tone  of  voice, 
for  certainly  she  cannot  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  takes  Blossy's  fancy,  and  forth 
trills  her  laugh — that  sweet,  flute-like  laugh 
of  a  little  child,  which  for  pure  merriment  I 
think  is  like  no  other  sound  this  dull  old 
earth  of  ours  ever  hears. 

"  Heavens  !  look  at  Bloss  ! "  crie«  Jane, 
as  she  turns  her  head  and  at  once  realizes 
all  the  danger  of  the  situation.  "Bloss 
among  the  old  ladies !  If  they  attack  her, 
she  will  show  fight    I  must  ga" 

And  now  comes  the  very  cradal  test  of 
Rawdon's  courage.  Where  Mrs.  Theobald 
leads  he  is  of  course  bound  to  follow,  and 
so  has  to  march  up  straight  fiice  to  face  with 
that  serried  and  terrible  phalanx  of  the  ene- 
my. He  takes  ofi"  his  hat  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular ;  he  knows  that  he  is  blushing  dp  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rawdon  Crosbie  ?" 
cries  Mrs.  Pippin,  starting  up  so  abruptly  as 
seriously  to  endanger  the  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  bench.  "How  is  your  mamma? 
How  is  Miss  Marsland?  We  *ee  yoa  so 
seldom  on  the  croquet  ground  that  I  had 
really  forgotten  whether  you  were  a  member 
of  the  dub  or  not  Lydia,  my  dear! 
Lydia  I    It  is  high  time  for  us  to  ga^ 

And  off  Mrs.  Pippin  walks— doubtless  to 
acquaint  her  girls  (young  creatures  tanging 
firom  five-and-twenty  upwards)  what  dai^er 
threatens  thenu  Miss  Lydia  Pip]^n,  after  a 
furtive  prussic-add  stare  at  Jane,  Ic^lowi ; 
the  dowagers,  each  after  a  fiutive  prossk- 
acid  stare,  fo!!ow  likewise.  No  moreim- 
charitable  than  other  old  ladies  are  the  Lid- 
lington matrons  ;  but  of  all  human  fe^nfi 
what  is  so  contagious  as  the  sphrit  of  per- 
secution? Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  n  left 
alone. 

Not  a  woman  to  fly  from  anytUng  is  Mia. 
Coventry  Brown.  Young  Rawdon  Crodiic^ 
the  secretary's  son,  may  brii^  AoAM 
diaracters   upon   this    croquet-field  ff  i« 
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chooses.  Not  an  inch  will  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown  retreat  before  them.  She  spreads 
out  the  skirts  of  her  voluminous  silk  dress, 
folds  her  big  fingers  in  their  cruelly  small 
salmon-colored  gloves  one  over  the  other, 
draws  down  the  corners  of  her  mouth  tight, 
and  glares  up,  as  though  it  were  an  effort  to 
her  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  creation  at 
large,  towards  the  sky. 

If  an  artist  wanted  to  embody  the  British 
dragoness  that  guards  our  hearths  and 
homes,  the  female  Philistine,  the  universal 
Mrs.  Grundy,  what  a  model  would  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown,,  in  her  chocolate  silk  and 
salmon-colored  gloves,  and  with  all  the 
might  of  rampant  virtue  upon  her  brow,  of- 
fer for  his  pencil  at  this  moment ! 

Jane  and  Rawdon  take  possession  of  an- 
other bench  about  three  yards  distant, 
and  Jane  begins  to  give  her  opinions  audi- 
bly on  croquet  fields,  men,  and  women— es- 
pecially on  women.  She  is  in  her  most 
amusing  vein — I  think  I  may  call  it  the  vein 
savoring  most  freely  of  old  professional 
days — and  Rawdon  laughs  aloud.  Mrs. 
Coventry  Brown  does  not  laugh.  To  these, 
ere  long,  runs  up  little  Ensign  Standish, 
mallet  in  hand. 

*'  So  glad  to  see  you  on  the  field,  Mrs. 
Theobald.  If  you  join  in  the  next  game, 
will  you  let  me  be  on  your  side  ?  " 

For  Dolly  Standish  is  as  deplorably  igno- 
rant as  most  young  men  on  all  the  nicer 
questions  of  our  social  distinctions  and  mo- 
ralities. 

"  I  am  not  to  play  to-day,"  answers  Jane, 
speaking  with  syllabic  clearness.  *'I  am 
not  to  touch  a  mallet  at  my  peril  until  I  am  a 
member,  Mr.  Crosbie  says." 

•*  Then  be  a  member  I "  cries  the  little 
ensign.  "  Be  a  member  at  once,  Mrs.  The- 
obald." 

**  Be  a  member  I  That's  very  easy  to  say. 
Fir;it  catch  3rour  hare.  I  must  find  a  pro- 
poser to  begin  with,  Mr.  Croebie  says,  next 
a  seconder,  and  lastly  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  beforehand  to  be  blackballed." 

<*  Blackballed !  you  blackballed  ! "  Dolly 
Standish  evidently  considers  the  joke  a  good 
one. 

Mrs.  Coventry  Brown,  listening  with  the 
very  ears  of  her  soul,  takes  her  own  resolu- 
tion on  the  moment 

**  ril  propose  you,**  goes  on  the  little  en- 
sign, "  and  Crosbie  will  be  your  seconder. 
The  thing  is  done." 

"Except  the  blackballing,"  says  Jane. 

**  And  except  th^t  Standish,  being  only  an 


honorary  member,  can  neither  propose  nor 
second  any  one,"  adds  Rawdon,  who  feels 
singularly  ill  at  ease  in  his  own  mind. 

But  now  approaches  a  fresh  ally  for  Jane 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Smylie.  'Ihe  curate, 
like  the  ensign,  is  deficient  as  yet  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  finely  graduated  lights 
and  shadows  of  our  social  intercourse.  He 
knows  that  Lady  Rose  Golightly  is  tolerably 
advanced  in  her  opinions,  tolerably  fiist  in 
her  paces.  He  knows,  though  in  love  he 
may  be,  that  Miss  Childers  does  not  lag  far 
behind.  And  he  knows  also  that  neither 
his  rector  nor  his  parishioners  gainsay  his 
daily  visits  to  the  Folly.  **  To  be  intimate 
at  such  a  house,  my  dear  Smylie,  to  enjoy 
the  sodety  of  a  woman  like  Lady  Rose,  i:i 
good  in  every  way  for  a  young  man  in  your 
position.  Never  ran  after  titles — ^meau 
thing  to  ran  after  tiUe»— but  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
high-born  and  refined  women.  It  is  the  best 
form  of  culture  a  man  t>f  your  age  can  have.*' 

If  the  society  of  Lady  Rose  and  Loo 
Childers  is  absolutely  an  education  for  him- 
self^ how  (oh,  illogical  Smylie  I)  can  this 
young  and  pretty  woman,  whose  blue  eyes 
are  smiling  at  him  now,  be  detrimental  to 
society  at  large  f 

"  You  are  just  the  man  we  want,  Smylie,'* 
cries  the  little  ensign.  ''Mrs.  Theobald  is 
going  to  join  the  dub." 

An  inarticulate  groan  rises  to  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  Coventry  Brown. 

**  Crosbie  is  the  proposer ;  will  .you  be  her 
seconder?  Delighted  of  course.  Then 
'  we'll  go  and  write  her  name  down  at  once." 

And  away  they  go— little  Standish,  the 
curate,  Rawdon,  to  the  rastic  croquet  house 
close  at  hand,  where  an  offidal  sheet  of  pa- 
per ready  for  the  names  of  aspiring  mem- 
bers lies,  with  offidal  pens  and  ink  on  the 
table.  Another  minute  and  the  deed  is 
done;  Francis  Theobald's  wife  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  select  committee  of  ladies  whereof 
Mrs.  Crosbie  is  secretary  and  Mrs.  Coventry 
Brown  the  leader  !  Then  Mr.  Smylie  and 
the  ensign  have  to  retura  to  their  match 
and  the  young  ladies  who  await  them,  and 
Rawdon  comes  bade  to  Jane. 

**  Your  name  is  posted,  Mrs.  Theobald. 
This  day  week  I  hope  you  will  be  a  member 
of  the  dub." 

"  You  need  not  put  such  a  spiteful  em- 
phasis on  the  'hope.'  Why  should  I  not 
be  a  member?  Nobody  knows  me,  and 
therefore  I  conclude  nobody  will  take  the 
trouble  to  blackball  me." 
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''I'm  afraid  people  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  do  malicious  things,"  says  young 
Rawdon,  who  has  been  watching  Mrs.  Gov* 
entry  Brown's  face  and  feels  the  strongest 
misgivings  as  to  the  issue  of  next  Saturday's 
ballot. 

As  he  speaks,  a  sound  whose  import  Jane 
knows  only  too  well  makes  itself  heard — a 
certain  little  chuckling  sound,  half  exultant^ 
half  defiant,  by  which  it  is  Miss  Theobald's 
habit  to  relieve  her  feelings  whenever  any 
very  piquant  bit  of  mischief  stic  may  happen 
to  be  engaged  upon  is  consummated.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  minutes  Bloss/s  mind  and 
fingers  have  not  been  idle.  The  croquet 
balls  forbidden,  the  butterfly  out  of  sight, 
Blossy  at  ence  looked  about  for  some  other 
way  of  diverting  herself,  and  the  means  lay 
at  hand  thus  :  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown,  as  I 
mentioned,  is  arrayed  in  a  chocolate-hued 
silk  of  costly  and  massive  texture  ;  texture 
that  yields  not  the  seductive  frou-frou^  dear 
from  time  immemorial  to  French  story-wri- 
ters, but  that  rather  bristles  and  stands  out 
aggressively  against  all  comers.  And  this 
silk  is  garnished  round  its  two-yard-long 
train  with  a  flounce — in  the  professional  lan- 
guage of  Miss  Fletcher,  *'  a  bias,  treble-flu- 
ted flounce ; "  to  the  common  eye  of  man  a 
flounce  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  battlement 
of  small  three-cornered  hats.  To  Blossy 
quick  as  lightning  came  the  horrid  tempta- 
tion of  turning  each  of  these  flutings  or 
cocked  hats  into  a  little  dish  for  a  dirt  pie. 
Blossy,  when  bent  on  wickedness,  has  the 
movements  of  a  mouse,  the  fingers  of  a 
pickpocket  Stealthily  watching  the  enemy's 
eye,  she  has  been  edging  round  on  her  knees, 
her  dimpled  hands  full  of  gravel  from  an  ad- 
jacent path,  during  the  past  five  minutes 
that  her  mother  has  ceased  to  watch  her. 
And  lo  I  the  result  is  betrayed  by  her  usual 
chuckle  of  triumphant  raischieC  The  awful 
chocolate  flounce  stands  stiff  on  end  sis  ever ; 
but  in  every  three-cornered  battlement,  lies 
a  little  heap  of  dirt  neatly  confectioned  into 
the  proper  *  pie  *  shape  by  Blossy's  fingers. 

Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  looks  down,  and  for 
a  moment  is  staggered  ;  can  scarce  take  in 
the  enormity  of  the  oflfence.  What,  this 
child  of  vagrant  parents,  this  offspring  of  a 
dancing  girl,  to  oiSer  such  an  insult  to  her  t 
She  clutches  her  skirt,  and  Blossy's  handi- 
work flies  forth  in  clouds. 

••  Bloes,  my  sweet,"  cries  Jane  in  her  pleas- 
antest  voice,  '*  take  care  what  you  are  do- 
ing.   You  Will  get  the  dust  into  your  eyes." 

Blossy  wrinkles  up  her  nose,  shows  her 


small  white  teeth,  and  clasps  a  handful  of 
gravel,  evidently  preparing  for  fresh  labors. 
Rawdon  Crosbie  rushes  forward  and  snatch- 
es the  child  up  in  his  arms. 

**If  I  bad  left  her  another  minute  it  would 
have  been  all  over  with  her,"  he  tells  Jane 
as  they  walk  back  across  the  field  ;  Blossy 
in  his  arms  alternately  pulling  his  moustache 
(such  moustache  as  Rawdon  Crosbie  can 
boast),  and  bestowing  resounding  kisses  upon 
his  sunlramt  cheeks.  "  I  was  watching  the 
Coventry  Brown  eye.*  Another  minute, 
Blossy,  and  you  would  have  been  eaten* 
straw  hat,  boots,  and  all." 

**  And  I  shall  be  blackballed  to  a  certain- 
ty," says  Jane.  "  However,  if  I  am,  there 
will  be  one  consolation :  I  can  say  it  was  all 
the  fault  of  Blossy's  dirt  pies." 


•^CHAPTER  XIX. 

LOVERS. 

Emma  Marsland  possesses  one  of  the 
first  great  qualifications  necessary  to  insure 
success  in  human  life.  She  can  eat  under  the 
most  trying  drcuinstances.  Dinner  time 
comes  at  The  Hawthorns ;  ten  minutes  past 
dinner  time  comes;  and  Rawdon  is  still 
absent.  "  I  don't  see  why  we  should  wait 
any  longer,"  says  Mr.  Crosbie,  stopping 
short  in  his  walk  up  and  down  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  appealing  with  all  the  animns 
of  a  hungry  man  to  his  wife.  **  Rawdon 
gets  more  unpunctual  every  day  he  lives." 

Mrs.  Crosbie  glances  at  the  heiress. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Emmy  dear  ?  Shall  we 
give  Rawdon  another  five  minutes*  law  or 
not?" 

"  The  fish  will  be  spoiled  if  we  do,"  says 
Emmy,  without  looking  up  from  her  crochet 
work. 

Upon  this  unromantic  decision  old  Cros- 
bie rings  the  bell  with  a  will ;  and  two  min- 
utes later  the  trio— the  place  of  the  absent 
Rawdon  yawning  wide--are  seated  at  the 
dinner-table. 

In  spite  of  being  over-boiled,  the  turbot 
is  excellent,  and  Emma  is  helped  to  it  twice. 
She  takes  a  goodly  slice  of  mutton,  a  por- 
tion of  duck  with  peas,  tart,  cream,  cheese, 
dessert,  and  the  apportionate  fluids.  Then 
she  begins  to  feel  sentimental,  and  to  won- 
der what  her  truant  lover  is  about  The 
conversation,  at  no  time  particularly  brisk 
at  The  Hawthorns,  flows  with  greater 
stagnancy  than  ever  in  Rawdon's  absence. 
Mr.  Crosbie  has  remarked  during  the  meal 
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that  be  met  the  rector  to-day»  and  thought 
him  looking  much  too  red  in  the  iace  for 
health ;  and  not  a  good  red  either.  A  man 
who  has  had  one  apoplectic  warning  should 
be  more  careful  in  what  be  eats  and  drinks. 
Mrs.  Croebie  tells  them  she  has  paid  a  visit 
to  Miss  Fletcher,  and  finds  that  the  old- 
fiishioned  Pamela  hats  are  coming  in — ^in* 
deed,  are  *'  well  worn ''  already ;  does  Emma 
believe  it  ?  Emma  contributes  her  quota  to 
the  general  stock  of  ideas  by  observing  that 
to-day  is  Saturday.  She  quite  forgot  it  till 
now.  What  more  can  be  expected  of  any 
respectable  country  £unily,  than  that  each 
member  thereof  should  furnish  forth  one  in- 
telligent and  original  remark  during  the 
solemn  hour  of  repast  I 

They  go  up  to  the  drawing«room  at  eight 
precisely ;  glorious  sununer  night  though  it 
is,  a  servant  brings  in  lamps  and  lowers  the 
blinds,  and  Emma  resumes  her  lace  work. 
"Where  in  the  world  can  Rawdon  be?" 
thinks  the  poor  little  heiress,  as  nine  o'clock, 
half-past  nine  comes,  and  still  Rawdon  is  ab- 
sent. Double,  treble,  draw  the  stitch  through 
and  tnm.  At  the  side  of  that  designing, 
wicJkfii  Mrs.  Theobald  I  Yes,  her  heart  tells 
her  so— two,  three,  and  a  loop^-^nd  it  was 
she  herselfwho  began  the  acquaintance.  Oh, 
the  bitterness  of  it  I  Why  can*t  these  sorts 
of  people  be  suppressed  by  act  of  Parlia* 
ment?  Two  long,  one  treble,  and  pearL 
Why  ?  why,  because  men  make  the  laws  to 
be  sure.  Ah,  what  a  world  it  would  be  if 
women  could  legislate.  No  ballet  girls,  no 
adventuresses,  everybody  married,  nothing 
but  domestic  happiness,  £unily  dinners 

'*  There  is  Rawdon,"  says  Mrs.  Crosbie's 
tranquil  voice,  as  she  looks  up  from  a  letter 
that  has  come  to  her  by  the  evening  post 
**  I  felt  sure  he  would  not  be  late,  and  I 
really  think  we  must  not  scold  him  too  much, 
Emmy.  Even  Mr.  Crosbie  when  be  was  a 
young  man  was  late  for  dinner  sometimes.*' 

*'  I  don't  call  this  being  late  for  dinner, 
mamma;  I  call  it  forgetting  dinner  alto- 
gether.'* 

And  from  Emma's  tone  it  is  evident  that 
to  forget  dinner  altogether  is,  to  her  mind, 
about  one  of  the  darkest  signs  of  degeneracy 
onr  fiUlen  nature  can  show. 

In  five  or  six  minutes'  time  the  drawing- 
room  dooi  opens  and  the  culprit  appears. 
He  looks  a  litde  frightened,  and  decidedly 
red  ;  but  he  looks  something  else— happy. 
Happiness  is  the  one  Reeling  most  difficolt 
for  human  features  to  mask,  and  Rawdon 
is  not  by  nature  a  good  dissembler.    He 


has  dined  alone  with  Mrs.  Theobald  and 
Blossy,  talking  of  all  they  will  do  next  week 
in  London,  and  Jane  and  Blossy  have  wan- 
dered back  with  him  in  the  starlight,  long 
past  the  boundary  line  that  divides  Theo- 
balds from  The  Hawthorns.  A  bit  of  helio- 
trope that  Jane  has  worn  (though  Blossy's 
hand  gave  it  him)  is  in  his  button-hole.  If 
he  had  to  go  to  the  scaffold,  if  he  had 
to  sign  his  marriage  settlements,  to  proceed 
to  church  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence,  it 
would  be  the  same.  Rawdon  Crosbie  is 
happy  now,  and  his  £ace  betrays  him. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  X  was  late,  mother.  Yoo 
did  not  wait  dinner,  I  hope  ? " 

**  We  wailed  ten  minutes.  Really,  Raw- 
don, I  think  you  might  be  more  punctual, 
knowing  what  your  fiuher's  temper  is.  If 
you  have  not  dined,  you  had  better  have 
some  cold  mutton  now." 

"Thanks,  The  fact  i*— yes,  I'll  have 
something  by  and  by." 

He  has  got  close  to  Emma,  but  she  does 
not  raise  her  eyes  from  her  work.  He  sits 
down,  he  looks  at  her,  and  feels  most  un- 
comfortably guilty.  Conscience,  reflected 
from  Enuna's  sombre  face,  tells  him  that  he 
is  not  behaving  well,  that  this  kind  of  thing 
won't  do.  He  must  turn  over — certainly  he 
must  turn  over  a  new  leaC  afrer  next  week  I 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  Emmy  ?  "  he  asks  in  the  most  af- 
fectionately lover-like  tone  he  can  compass. 

"I  have  done  the  same  as  usual,"  an- 
swers Emma  coldly.  '*  I  practised  all  the 
afternoon."  The  dismal  exactitude  with 
which  Emma  practises  daily  is  a  thing  in 
itself  to  give  a  man  a  distaste  for  life. 
"  Of  course,  if  I  had  known  you  did  met 
mean  to  take  me  for  a  walk,  I  should  have 
gone  to  Miss  Fletcher's  with  mamma.  I 
particularly  wished  to  see  her  new  summer 
bonnets,  but  as  you  said  nothing  about  not 
returning,  I  kept  at  home.  I  have  not  left 
the  house  to-day."  And  as  she  reflects 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice,  Emma 
really  looks  as  if  she  could  cry. 

"  It  was  the  merest  accident  that  kept  me," 
begins  Rawdon,  "  I  met  some  one  I  wanted 
to  speak  to,  and  the  hour  for  dinner  passed^ 
and— and  there  I  was." 

He  is  by  no  means  an  adept  at  prevarica- 
tion, and  suddenly  it  occurs  to  him  how 
very  fruitless  all  prevarication  must  be. 
Are  not  half  the  old  ladies  of  Lidlington,  is 
not  the  posting  of  Jane's  name  in  the  cro« 
quet  dub^  witness  to  the  manner  in  which 
his  afternoon  has  been  spent  ? 
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•*  There  you  were — where  ?  '*  sayrEmma, 
putting  down  her  work  and  looking  straight 
into  her  lover's  face.  "  I  did  not  quite 
hear  what  you  said." 

Rawdon  hesitates;  to  tell  the  truth  he 
dare  not,  to  tell  an  untruth  he  is  ashamed. 
For  once,  at  least,  in  his  life  his  mother  helps 
him  out  of  a  scrape.  *•  Tve  just  had  a  let- 
ter, Rawdon.  Emma,  guess  from  whom  I 
have  had  a  letter  ?  I  would  not  tell  you  till 
Rawdon  returned.  From  Alfred  Hervey, 
my  dear.  His  mother  is  in  town,  and  they 
propose  that  you  and  I  shall  run  up  on  an 
impromptu  visit  next  week  and  go  to  the 
opera,  the  exhibitions,  the  theatres— wher« 
ever  we  like.  Now,  what  do  you  say, 
Emmy  ?    Are  we  to  go  ?  " 

••Are  we  to  go?"  cries  Emma,  her  eyes 
sparkling.  "  Mamma,  can  you  ask  me  ? 
That  dear  old  Adonis  1  How  nice  of  him 
to  think  of  it !  How  lucky  I  had  my  n^w 
dress  home  to-day." 

**  And  Rawdon,  being  so  near  London,  can 
be  our  escort  everywhere,'*  says  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie,  looking  at  her  son. 

♦*  In  the  daytime,  mother,  to  exhibitions 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  shall  be  de* 
lighted, ' '  says  Rawdon.  **  But  I  have  had  so 
much  leave  of  late,  and  the  trains  to  Wool- 
wich are  so  inconvenient,  I  am  afraid  you 
must  not  depend  upon  me  of  an  evening.'* 

*<  I  am  quite  sure  we  can  depend  upon 
Major  Hervey,  mamma,**  cries  Emma.  •*  We 
need  put  Rawdon  to  no  inconvenience. 
He  can  escort  us,  if  he  will  be  so  good,  to 
the  exhibitions  of  a  morning,  and  Major 
Hervey  will  take  us  to  the  theatres.  I  al- 
ways like  to  go  to  public  places  with 
Adonis,"  adds  Emma.  "  It  makes  one  feel, 
doesn't  it,  mamma,  as  though  one  was  some 
one!** 

Rawdon  gives  a  little  dry  laugh.  •*  And 
so  the  Herveys  have  really  sent  us  an  invi- 
tation !  **  he  remarks.  "  The  first  time  in 
their  lives  I  ever  knew  them  send  us  any- 
thing !  Be  sure  you  take  care  of  the  letter, 
mother.  An  offer  of  hospitality  from  my 
cousin  Adonis  is  a  curiosity.*' 

Mrs.  Crosbie  folds  the  letter  gravely,  re- 
stores it  to  its  envelope,  and  puts  both  into 
her  work-case.  "Alfred  Hervey  has  not 
means,  as  you  v«ry  well  know,  Rawdon,  for 
lavish  hospitality.  But  you  have  taken  up 
all  your  father's  prejudices,  and  a  very  great 
misfortune  it  is  for  yourself^  against  the 
6eff  relations  you  have.  Dear  old  Mrs. 
Hervey  is  staying,  as  she  always  does,  at 
Maurice's  with  Maria,  and  the  proposal  is 


that  Emma  and  I  should  stay  there  for  a 
ttw  days  too,  and  go  about  London  a  little 
with  her  and  Alfred." 

**  Paying  for  our  own  lodgings,  and  for 
our  dear  old  cousin's  theatre  tickets,**  sa]fs 
young  Rawdon.  **  Ah,  I  can  believe  in  the 
invitation  now.** 

"  The  Herveys  are  people  possessing  too 
much  delicacy  of  fieeling  ever  to  allude  to 
money,**  says  Mrs.  Crosbie.  •*  If  you  only 
knew,  Rawdon,  as  I  often  tell  your  Cither, 
what  a  dreadfully  commercial  flavor  there  is 
in  the  constant  use  of  that  word  *  pay ' ! " 

"  Money  or  no  money,**  cries  Emma,'  **  I 
know  that  I  am  only  too  glad  to  go,  dear 
mamma.  The  invitation  is  to  you  and  me, 
is  it  not  ?  or  is  Rawdon  included  ?  I  was 
wondering  only  this  aftempon  how  long  it 
would  be  before  I  saw  Major  Hervey  again. 
I  really  think — next,  I  mean,  to  yon  and 
papa — that  I  am  fonder  of  him  than  of  any 
one  else  in  the  worid.'* 

The  color  rises  on  Rawdon  Crosbie's 
fiice.  For  an  instant  hope  with  a  rush 
takes  possession  of  his  heart.  Is  the 
recovery  of  his  lost  liberty  still  possible  ? 
The  fiseling  is  succeeded  next  moment  by  a 
revulsion  of  curiously  sharp  jealousy.  Could 
Adonis  Hervey  ever  in  truth  become  his  rival 
with  Emmy,  Ait  little  dodle,  loving,  fidthfol 
Emmy  ?  He  is  not  mercenary  enough  to 
care  for  Emma's  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
He  certainly  does  not  care  for  Emma  her- 
self, as  a  man  should  care  for  the  woman  at 
whose  side  he  means  to  pass  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  life.  But  still,  so  contradictory  is 
everything  belonging  to  love,  and  love's 
twin^ister,  vanity,  the  thonght,  the  bare 
possibility,  of  her  marrying  any  one  but  Mr. 
Rawdon  Crosbie  is  horribly  distasteful  to 
him  I 

••And  I,  Emmy,"  be  whispers,  ••what 
place  do  I  hold?  A  place  hnmeasnrably 
below  Alfred  Hervey,  I  suppose  ?  " 

••  1  was  not  talking  of  you  at  all,**  says 
Emmy,  coldly  and  aloud.  ••  I  like  you,  of 
course.  There  is  no  obligation  as  regards 
my  feeling  for  Major  Hervey." 

Mrs.  Crosbie,  seeing  that  a  pretty  Httle 
lovers'  quarrel  is  imminent,  ri^es  like  a  wise 
woman,  and  saying  she  must  talk  artr  6ie 
proposed  visit  with  Bfr.  Crosbie  prepares 
to  leave  the  room.  "Supposing  Mr. 
Crosbie  says  yes,  Emmy,  for  alas  !  we  have 
not  spoken  to  papa  yet;  but  supposiag 
Mr.  Crosbie  says  yes,  do  yon  tlrink  tK 
could  manage  to  go  with  Rawdon  on  Ifnu- 
day?" 
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"  I  dcn't  know  about  going  with  Rawdon, 
mamma.  As  far  as  the  packing  is  con- 
cerned, I  could  be  ready." 

*•  You  forget  that  to-morrow  is  Sunday, 
Emmy,"  remarks  Rawdon,  when  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie  has  left  them  alone  together.  ''Even 
for  Adonis  Hervey's  sake  you  surely  would 
not  be  so  wicked  as  to  pack  on  Sunday  ?  " 

"I  hope  you  will  never  do  anything 
worse,**  says  Emma,  who  is  not  to  be  jested 
back  into  good  humor.  "Pray  what  did 
you  do  last  Sunday,  Rawdon  ?  '* 

•♦  I  went  to  church  twice,  and  had  cold 
meat  for  dinner,'*  answers  Rawdon  promptly. 
**  What  do  we  do  every  Sunday  of  our 
lives  ?  " 

**  And  in  the  evening  ?  But  I  don't  ask ; 
it*s  quite  immaterial  to  me.  Thank  good- 
ness, we  are  both  of  us  free  agents  still  !*' 

Rawdon,  not  knowing  very  well  what  an- 
swer to  make  to  this,  puts  his  arm  quietly 
round  the  heiress's  waist  and  kisses  her. 
Emma's  anger  goes  like  a  mist  before 
the  sun.  A  heroine  of  her  very  unheroic 
temperament  is  not  likely  to  be  long  impla- 
cable with  tht  lips  of  the  man  she  loves 
upon  her  cheek. 

"Upon  my  word,  sir  I"  she  cries,  a 
proper  shade  of  indignation  in  her  voice. 
*•  You  are  getting  very  free  and  easy  in  yt»ur 
manners,  I  think." 

'•  Do  you  wish  to  quarrel  with  me,  really, 
Emma  ?    Say  yes  or  na" 

''I  wish  a  great  many  thmgs,"  says 
Emma,  with  one  of  those  little  pouts  which 
I  am  afraid  need  the  adjunct  of  beauty  to  be 
irresistiblei 

•*  You  hid  better  teU  me  what  they  are." 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  wish,  as  I 
have  told  you  before,  you  wouldn't  wear 
nasty  withered  little  weeds  that  you  get, 
goodness  knows  where,  in  your  button- 
hole.*' 

And  before  Rawdon  can  defend  it  his  bit 
of  heliotrope,  sweet  with  a  sweetness  more 
than  its  own,  is  snatched  from  him  by  his 
betrothed*8  £ur  fingers  and  flung  contemptu^ 
oosly  across  the  room. 

He  gets  up  in  a  moment ;  searches  for, 
finds,  restores  his  withered  weed  with  ten* 
der  care  to  his  button-hole. 

"  Impertinent  I  suppose  to  ask  who  gave 
it  yoo?"  Emma  remarks  after  a  minute's 
silence. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Emma,"  answers 
Rawdon  gravely,  but  with  complete  good 
temper.  "Ask  me  anything  you  choose, 
and  I  will  answer  you,  truthftiUy  if  I  can." 


"Well,  then,  I  do  choose  to  ask  you 
Where  did  you  get  that  miserable  bit  of 
heliotrope  from?" 

"  I  got  that  miserable  bit  of  heliotrope,*' 
says  Rawdon,  "from  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  neighborhood,  from  the  smallest,  sweet- 
est hand  I  ever  kissed  in  my  life." 

"  The  prettiest  ^V/  /  "  cries  Emma,  re- 
lieved of  her  worst  fears.  "  Little  Laura 
Pinkney,  I  suppose?"  Laura  Pinkney  is 
the  rector's  granddaughter,  a  child  of  ten, 
who  has  long  been  one  of  Rawdon's  sweet- 
hearts. 

"Laura  Pinkney— or  some  one  else, 
Emmy.  These  things  are  quite  immaterial 
to  you,  you  know.  Thank  goodness,  we 
are  both  of  us  free  agents  still.'* 

But  amiable  though  his  tone  is,  he  walks 
to  the  window,  draws  up  the  blind,  and 
stands  there  looking  up  at  the  stars,  instead 
of  returning  to  his  betrothed's  side.  The 
touch,  the  sweet  faint  odor  of  the  heliotrope 
have  brought  back  so  vividly  to  him  an- 
otlier — alas  for  Emmy  !  a  dearer  presence 
than  hen  Rawdon  watches  the  stars. 
Emma,  with  the  kind  of  prescience  love 
lends  at  times  to  the  least  clever  people, 
watches  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  And  how  are  your  friends,  those  poor 
Theobalds,  getting  on  ? "  she  asks  him 
abruptly  at  last.  "You  see  them  pretty 
often,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  answers  Rawdon,  with  tol- 
erable presence  of  mind. 

"  No  one  is  going  to  call.  Mamma  was 
right,  as  she  always  is  in  such  things,  in 
holding  back  when  we  met  them  at  Spa. 
Just  at  first,  after  the  flower  show,  people 
seemed  a  little  aiceitain  ;  indeed,  every  one 
is  quite  well  disposed  toward  iiiw,  poor 
man,  and  one  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for 
the  Miss  Theobalds.  Such  a  mistake  their 
coming  into  a  neighborhood  where  every- 
thing was  known,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  A  terrible  mistake.  By  the  way,  what 
is  it  that  is  known,  Emmy  ?  I  am  all  in 
the  dark." 

"How  affected  you  can  be  when  you 
choose,  Rawdon.  You  know  quite  well 
that  I  am  speaking  of  Mrs.  Theobald's  an- 
tecedents." 

"Ah,  we  have  a  right  to  be  critical  on 
that  point,"  says  Rawdon  dryly.  "  A  so- 
ciety of  which  Mrs.  Coventry  Brown  is  the 
leader,  and  Lady  Rose  Golightly  the  shin- 
ing but  slightly  erratic  light,  has  a  right  to 
inquire  rigidly  into  antecedents— both  aa  re« 
gards  birth  and  conduct !  " 
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•*  And  the  Coventry  Browns  so  entirely 
disapproved  of  what  they  saw  of  her,''  goes 
on  Emma,  ignoring  his  remark  altogether, 
•"  that  evening  you  met  them  at  the  Folly  (I 
say  nothing  of  Lady  Rose's  bad  taste  in  giv- 
ing you  bachelor  invitations  now) — the 
Coventry  Browns  so  entirely  disapproved 
of  her  style  and  manner ;  and  then  people 
say  the  house  is  full  of  officers  from  morn- 
ing till  night" 

**  What  falsehoods  will  people  iw/  say  ? " 
cries  Rawdon,  with  imprudent  warmth. 

"  If  she  had  dressed  plainly,  and  kept 
very  quiet,  and  considering  the  Miss  Theo- 
balds and  everything,  in  time,  perhaps,  they 
might  have  .lived  their  false  position  down. 
Mamma  herself  says  so.  But  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald being  what  she  is " 

'*  — A  pretty  woman,  who  does  not  dress 
plainly,  and  who  has  her  house  full  t>f  offi- 
cers from  morning  till  night — the  Lidlington 
ladies  can't  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  for- 
give her,"  says  Rawdon.  "Well,  I  dare 
say  that  is  natural  enough.  Emmy,  my 
dear,"  a  sudden  obstinate  disregard  of  con- 
sequences overcoming  him,  *'  I  hope,  by  the 
by,  you  will  give  your  vote  to  Mrs.  Theo- 
bald when  she  is  balloted  for  at  the  Lidling- 
ton croquet  dub." 

'*  WJuH  she  is  balloted  for,  yes  ! "  says 
Emma  calmly.    *'  Poor  thing,  I  am  afraid 


she  would  have  to  go  far  for  a  proposer  and 
seconder  1 " 

**  Not  so  far  as  you  think,  perhaps.  Now 
let  us — let  us  suppose  Mrs.  Theobald's 
name  bad  been  put  up  to-day,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Rawdon  Crosbie,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Smylie,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  choose  to  suppose  impossibili- 
ties," replies  Miss  Marsland,  with  cold  dis- 
tinctness. "  When  you  forget  yourself  suf- 
ficiently to  commit  an  action  so  unworthy 
of  your  own  dignity  and  of  mine,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  what  my  conduct 
should  be.  Let  us  talk  on  more  sensible 
subjects  if  you  please." 

When  Mrs.  Crosbie  returns,  Rawdon  is 
still  star-gazing.  Miss  Marsland  once  more 
counting  the  stitches  of  her  lace-work. 
Never  on  this  earth  did  two  engaged  people 
look  less  like  lovers.  Mrs.  Crosbie's  frice 
grows  stem.  **  Papa  says  •  yes,'  Emmy,  dear. 
We  have  leave  from  Monday  till  Friday 
evem'ng.  Rawdon,  if  you  want  something 
to  eat,  you  had  better  go  to  the  dining-room 
at  once.  I  have  ordered  the  cold  mutton  to 
be  taken  in  for  you.  You  kept  your  father 
waiting  ten  minutes  for  his  dinner.  Have 
the  kindness  not  to  keep  .him  again  at 
prayer  time." 

Rawdon  vanishes.  But  be  has  not  verj 
much  appetite  for  his  cold  mutton. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 


IT  chanced  that  once  a  Persian  maid 
Into  a  sacred  forest  strayed. 
And  roving  on  in  restless  mood, 
Half  frightened  at  the  soHtode, 
Within  the  greenwood's  depths  profound. 
Awestruck,  a  marble  idol  found. 

So  well  the  chiselled  stone  was  wrought. 
So  truly  Nature's  features  caught. 
That,  as  the  girl  in  wonder  gazed. 
In  glorious  majesty  it  blazed 
And  grandly  glistened  on  the  sod — 
No  image,  but  an  actual  god. 

Bold  by  degrees,  she  ialteringly  6tepj>ed, 
Close  and  more  closely  still  up  crept. 
And  as  one  sees  in  Eastern  land. 
An  instant  into  bloom  expand 
The  buds  by  tropic  sunshine  nurst. 
So  in  her  heart  love  full-blown  burst 

She  tears  the  dinging  vines  away 
That  hide  her  treasure  from  the  day ; 
Of  lotos  flowers  and  campac  leaves. 
With  jasmine  buds  rich  garlands  weaves, 


And  makes  their  dewy  splendors  dimb 
About  the  brow  she  calls  sublime. 

Her  snowy  arms  around  it  prest. 

With  glowing  cheeks  and  heaving  breast^ 

To  warm  the  marble  into  life 

And  wake  it  up  to  passion's  strife 

By  every  artless  art  she  strove. 

Till  it  should  give  her  love  for  love. 

But  strove  in  vain  !    No  answering  tone 
Sends  back  an  echo  to  her  own, 
Until  at  last,  with  footsteps  slow 
And  tear-blind  eyes  and  voice  of  woe. 
The  young  life  chilled  with  bitter  pain. 
She  hastens  to  her  home  again. 

'Tis  thus  with  women  I    We  enshrine 

A  human  love  we  deem  divine. 

To  it  in  admiratfon  ding, 

Round  it  our  heart's  best  treasures  flings 

Exalt  our  idol  on  its  throne. 

And  find  it  but  a  senseless  stone. 

Fanny  DowNixa 
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FRANCE  possesses  in  the  Gascons,  who 
occupy  the  country  around  Bordeaux 
and  the  region  south  of  it,  a  peculiarly  saga- 
cious and  thrifty  class  of  people,  one  remark- 
able for  worldly  wisdom,  a  certain  species 
of  humor,  and  great  conservatism,  meaning 
by  this  neither  a  bigoted  nor  radical  dispo- 
sition. Their  philosophy  consists  of  getting 
along  quietly  and  letting  others  do  the  same 
thing.  We  do  not  hear  from  Bordeaux, 
brought  by  the  cable  and  every  eastern 
breeze,  the  constant  din  of  rebellion,  as  from 
Lyons  and  Marseilles.  In  living  up  to  their 
philosophy,  or  in  showing  their  philosophy 
by  their  living,  the  Gascons  exhibit  the  sta- 
ble virtues  of  prudence,  industry,  and  econ- 
omy, and  a  good  proportion  of  integrity  as 
the  world  goes.  They  are,  in  a  word, 
shrewd,  laborious,  and  conscientious,  dis- 
playing as  fair  a  character,  judging  by  their 
fidelity  to  what  they  aim  at,  as  any  people  in 
the  world. 

The  Gascons  are,  among  the  French,  least 
stimulated  by  ideal  notions.  Their  special 
characteristic  is  common  sense.  It  is  found 
among  the  unciltivated  as  among  the  culti> 
vated,  of  which  latter  class  the  admirable 
Montjugne  is  a  conspicuous  example.  Mon- 
tesquieu too  was  a  Gascon,  and  who  more 
than  he  prized  justice  and  honesty,  the  car- 
dinal elements  of  this  great  virtue  ? 

The  following  stories  current  among  the 
Gascons,  taken  from  a  collection  made  by 
Cenac-Moncaut,  illustrate  our  comment 
We  regard  them  as  clever  artistic  sketches, 
and  on  this  account  readable  for  the  old, 
while  their  moral  and  naturalness  make 
them  enterUining  for  the  young.  They  arc 
in  literature  what  Frire's  pictures  are  in 
art  Stories  Qf  this  class,  we  may  add,  show 
better  than  newspapers  or  prurient  novels 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  French,  the 
veritable  source  of  their  moral  and  material 
energy.  Like  the  poetry  and  faith  of  Brit- 
tany, coupled  yrith  the  energy  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  Breton  character,  they  warrant 
the  opinion  that  the  Gascons  are  better  bone 
and  sinew  for  the  nation  than  the  ardent  en- 
thusiasts of  eastern  and  southern  France. 
We  find  in  them  the  motives  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  agricultural  class,  which  in  all 
countries  constitute  the  reserve  force.    We 


may  call  these  stories,  in  short  little  ideal 
straws,  proving  that  the  municipal  phenom- 
ena of  Paris  do  not  represent  the  French 
popular  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 


BERNADOTTE,  OR  WHITE  HANDS. 

This  is  not  the  story  of  a  king,  but  of  an 
humble  peasant  girl ;  the  scene  is  not  laid 
in  a  camp,  but  in  a  village  at  a  time  when 
Bonaparte's  wars  had  not  yet  given  to  the 
simple  name  of  Bemadotte  (litde  Bemaid) 
the  historic  glow  which  still  surrounds  it 

A  man  and  his  wife  had  an  only  daughter, 
and  they  were  so  proud  of  her  that  she  had 
scarcely  come  into  the  world  when  they  be- 
gan to  think  about  her  marriage.  The  man, 
laboring  with  the  greatest  perseverance, 
sought  to  accumulate  for  her  one  of  those 
attractive  dowries  which  fascinate  rich  young 
bachelors ;  the  wife  seconded  his  efforts  so 
courageously,  grubbing  in  the  ground  all  day 
and  stitching  all  night,  constantly  preparing 
the  bride's  outfit  that  she  fell  sick  and  died, 
not  being  willing  to  call  in  the  doctor,  that 
she  might  save  the  cost  of  the  remedies. 

Father  Hugh,  left  alone  with  his  daugh- 
ter, was  only  the  more  anxious  to  have  a 
son-in-law,  some  sturdy  laborer  possessing 
a  competence,  one  who  would  insure  both 
the  prosperity  of  his  house  and  the  happi« 
ness  of  his  beloved  Bemadotte. 

When  she  got  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age 
there  wa&  no  lack  of  suitors.  Father  Hugh 
owed  to  l{is  avarice  the  reputation  of  a  man 
in  easy  circumstances,  one  who  had  cleverly 
turned  his  pennies  to  account  by  making 
short  loans  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  sanc> 
tioned  by  the  Code ;  but  all  young  men 
wishing  to  marry  took  very  good  care  not  to 
reproach  him  with  an  infraction  of  the  stat- 
ute ;  the  sin  would  remain  with  the  father- 
in-law  and  the  profits  with  the  grandchil- 
dren, so  they  rubbed  their  hands  and  re- 
peated the  universal  proverb :  "  Tis  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good  I  "* 

Bemadotte,  worthy  of  her  sirenn  economy 

*The  proveib  giTen  in  the  original  is  this: 
HturtHX  Ui  ffndret  dotU  let  ieaux-^htM  sent 
dammit.  Not  being  able  to  find  an  eqahralent  for 
this  proverb  in  English,  the  above  is  substitated. 
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and  in  activity,  trudged  to  town  every  fore> 
noon  to  sell  her  chickens,  eggs,  and  fruit. 
She  frequently  encountered  young  Micoutet, 
the  ploughman,  who  would  drive  up  his  oxen 
to  the  end  of  the  furrow  by  the  roadside 
and  keep  them  standing  a  long  time  to  bid 
the  young  girl  good-morning,  and  chat  with 
her  about  th^  rain,  and  the  fine  weather, 
and  the  chickens,  and  the  cows,  and  the 
growing  corn,  and  the  beans  that  were 
about  drying.  Bemadotte,  no  matter  what 
might  be  her  haste  to  get  to  market,  always 
had  a  few  moments  to  spare  for  her  talka- 
tive friend,  and  even  after  leaving  him  to  go 
back  repeatedly  to  answer,  as  far  as  be  could 
make  her  hear  them,  the  last  kind  words 
which  he  sent  after  her  over  the  hedge. 

Arrived  at  the  market  place,  the  first  cus- 
tomer whom  Bemadotte  usually  found  there 
was  the  young  baker  Casterez,  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  examining  her  eggs  and  fruit, 
prolonged  the  conversation  a  full  hour, 
praising  the  bright  feathers  of  the  chickens, 
their  remarkable  plumpness,  and  bestowing 
a  thousand  compliments  on  the  clever 
housekeeper  who  knew  how  to  get  them  into 
such  nice  condition.  Passing  fi-om  words  to 
acts,  he  would  bargain  for  the  entire  lot,  ap- 
pear perfectly  satisfied  with  the  price,  and 
carry  the  basket  off  to  his  shop,  where  the 
fair  merchant  always  found  some  refresh- 
ment and  a  couple  of  nice  tarts  garnished 
with  sweetmeats. 

Bemadotte,  on  retoming  home  from  mar- 
ket lightened  of  her  load,  passed  before  the 
shop  of  the  hair-dresser  Firmin,  a  young 
dandy  as  frizzled  and  smoothly  shaved  as 
the  little  Saint  John  in  the  procession  of  the 
F^te  Dieu.  Monsieur  Firmin  had  just 
completed  his  tour  through  France,  as 
stated  on  a  handsome  sign  in  big  letters 
adorned  with  a  pair  of  scissors  atul  a  razor, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  heraldic  shiela  stamped 
with  a  double  device.  '*  Heigh  1  Bema- 
dotte," exclaimed  the  artistic  barber,  *'  have 
you  any  eggs  to  sell  me  to-day  ?  "  Bema- 
dotte nodded  affirmatively.  She  had  been 
careful  to  conceal  a  dozen  from  the  whole- 
sale buyer  Casterez,  purposely  to  have  some 
left  for  Monsieur  Firmin.  Prudence  is  the 
mother  of  certainty.  Micoutet  was  undoubt- 
edly very  attentive,  Casterez  very  devoted, 
but  Monsieur  Firmin  was  no  less  agreeable, 
and  nobody  knew  what  might  happen. 

The  eggs  were  accordingly  handed  to 
Monsieur  Firmin,  who  found  their  freshness 
quite  worthy  of  her  who  brought  them. 
Far  from  attempting  to  abate  the  price,  he 


added  to  the  money  he  gave  her  a  bmall 
flask  of  lavender  water  or  a  cake  of  scented 
soap.  He  wanted  to  know  how  Father 
Hugh  was,  and  all  about  Braquette,  the  cow 
whose  excellent  milk  maintained  the  rosy 
hue  of  the  milker's  cheeks,  and  about  the 
sheep  providing  the  wool  with  which  to  knit 
those  pretty  stockings  so  snugly  fitting  those 
little  feet  Monsieur  Firmin  in  his  tour 
through  France  had  become  very  imperti- 
nent ;  his  presumption  might  have  offended 
the  3roung  rustic  had  not  her  interests 
obliged  her  to  dissimulate  and  to  be  some- 
what tolerant  He  asked  her  to  bring  him 
eggs  the  next  day,  butter  every  time  she 
emptied  her  churn ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
impertinence,  a  fault  in  young  men  which 
young  girls  of^en  complain  of  to  satisfy  their 
consciences,  Bemadotte  found  the  hairdress- 
er quite  as  agreeable  as  he  was  attentive. 

Micoutet  the  ploughman,  daily  in  the  field, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  at  the  earliest  hour,  because  he 
could  not  sleep  in  his  anxiety  to  see  day- 
light and  Bemadotte,  became  so  worn  out 
by  this  way  of  living  that  he  resolved  to  get 
back  both  his  sleep  and  bis  usual  tranquilli- 
ty. He  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  tlie 
&ther  of  her  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  re- 
pose, and,  cap  in  hand,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  a  stammering  voice,  spoke  to  him  a 
long  time  about  Bemadotte,  praising  her 
vigorous  arms,  made  for  work,  and  the  good 
health  apparent  in  every  form  and  feature, 
and  finally  demanded  her  hand. 

Father  Hugh  did  not  say^vj,  and  still  less 
no.  He  knew  the  full  value  of  those  little 
words  of  few  letters ;  like  his  coins,  he  would 
not  let  them  go  without  certain  guarantees 
of  their  being  properly  placed.  He  put  off 
the  young  man  to  the  following  Sunday, 
and  meanwhile  communicated  the  proposal 
to  his  daughter. 

"Micoutet  is  a  very  nice  young  man," 
said  Bemadotte.  "I  stop  and  talk  with 
him  every  moming  on  passing  his  £uta. 
He  has  fine  oxen,  good  fields,  and  an  excel- 
lent vineyard.  Casterez,  the  baker,  how- 
ever, appears  also  to  good  advantage ;  would 
ithot  be  well " 

"  Casterez  the  baker ! "  replied  Father 
Hugh  in  a  reflective  mood.  '*  By  our  Lady, 
there  is  always  bread  on  a  baker's  coun- 
ter!" 

"  And  tarts  on  the  dinner  table,"  added 
Bemadotte. 

••  I  will  find  out,  my  child,  what  the  baker 
means  before  deciding." 
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''His  meaning,  £ither,  is  plain  enough. 
He  buys  every  morning  all  that  I  take  to 
town,  and  without  higgling  about  the  price, 
please  you.  If  I  were  to  ask  him  double,  he 
would  not  make  the  slightest  objection.'* 

**  Without  higgling  about  the  price  !'*  re- 
peated Father  Hugh,  who  did  not  do  busi- 
ness in  that  fiuhion.  **  That  young  fellow  is 
very  much  smitten  I  We  will  look  into  the 
matter,  Bemadotte ;  and  if  his  granary  and 
his  purse  are  as  well  stocked  with  flour  and 
cash  as  his  heart  seems  to  be  with  love,  we 
will  try  to  make  some  arrangement'' 

Father  Hugh  strode  off  to  town  to  see  the 
baker,  who,  delighted  with  this  proceeding, 
showed  himself  deeply  enamored. 

"  Which  of  the  two  I "  ezdaimed  Father 
Hugh  to  himself.  *'The  thing  works  welU 
We  will  set  them  to  competing ;  goods  in 
demand  increase  in  value." 

He  returned  home,  and,  communicating 
the  baker's  sentiments  to  his  daughter, 
promised  her  to  decide  quickly  which  of  the 
two  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  marry. 

•*  The  baker  is  a  very  nice  young  min," 
added  Bemadotte,  the  same  as  she  had  said 
of  the  ploughman  Micoutet,  "but  there  is 
another,  the  hairdresser  Firmin.  He  buys 
something  of  me  every  day,  and  keeps  me 
an  hour  talking  about  his  tour  through 
France,  the  yam  my  stockings  are  made  oi^ 
and  my  good  milch  cow.  He  assures  me 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  one  more  engage 
ing  than  she  whom  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  when  he  looks  at  me." 

"  The  compliments  of  a  barber ! "  inter- 
posed Father  Hugh.  "Everybody  knows 
what  they  are  worth  I  No  matter  the  affair 
progresses;  competition  among  three  makes 
the  profit  all  the  greater !  We  will  see  the 
hairdresser,  my  dear,  and  find  out  what  to 
expect  firom  his  admiration." 

Hugh  again  returned  to  town,  wheie  he 
had  an  interview  with  Monsieur  Firmin ;  and 
as  he  knew  that  the  larger  the  company  of 
buyers  the  more  active  the  bidding,  he  in- 
vited each  of  the  competitors  to  come  to 
his  house  the  following  Sunday  after  mass. 

'*  Humph  I  "  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
be  canvassed  the  situation,  "  the  ploughman 
courts  my  dai^hter,  but  without  neglecting 
his  work  or  spending  a  fiirthing ;  the  baker 
is  doing  the  same  thing,  loitering  about  the 
market-place  and  spending  his  money  to  win 
the  saleswoman;  the  barber  overwhelms 
Bemadotte  with  fulsome  compliments  and 
trifling  presents.  There  is  no  hurry.  Things 
qm  be  cleared  up  and  the  characters  of  these 


gallants  tested,  to  make  them  solve  one 
of  my  riddles." 

When  Sunday  came  Bemadotte  made 
herself  look  as  beautiful  as  the  virgin  queen 
of  a  May-day  festival ;  she  put  on  her  best 
starched  muslin  cap,  calico  petticoat,  red 
cotton  handkerchief,  and  morocco  shoes, 
and  awaited  the  appearance  of  her  three 
suitors,  whom,  on  presenting  themselves, 
the  fiither  welcomed  in  these  terms  : 

"  You  three  wish  to  provide  a  husband 
for  my  daughter,  and  you  all  cherish  the 
same  object.  As  custom  obliges  her  to  re- 
ject two  in  the  selection  of  one,  she  must 
proceed  cautiously  in  this  ever  uncertain 
lottery.  Every  scholar  who  goes  to  college 
passes  five  or  six  years  in  ascertaining 
whether  he  will  wear  the  uniform  of  a 
soldier,  the  robe  of  a  lawyer  or  that  of  a 
doctor.  A  young  girl  may  be  excused  if 
she  asks  eight  days  to  decide  what  kind 
of  a  noose  she  will  put  round  her  neck. 
Come  back  here  next  Sunday,  my  friends, 
in  your  best  attire  ;  I  am  a  little  particular, 
in  the  interest  of  my  dear  Bemadotte,  and  I 
have  always  felt  somewhat  superstitious  in 
the  matter  of  tidiness.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  if  you  see  me  give  my  daughter  to 
the  0fu  who  shall  show  me  thi  whitest  hattds,'* 

Father  Hugh  uttered  these  last  words 
with  marked  emphasis. 

IL 

MicoiTTET  was  almost  ready  to  die  with 
grief;  working  in  the  fields  had  made  his 
skin  drier  than  so  much  pumice-stone.  The 
baker  and  the  barber,  on  the  contrary, 
always  working  in  butter  or  soap,  had  hands 
as  soft  as  the  satin  folds  of  a  duchess's  gown. 
.The  poor  rustic  felt  that  he  was  set  aside, 
regarding  the  forthcoming  struggle  as  calcu- 
lated foi^only  dty  gallants.  The  latter,  ani- 
mated by  equally  well-founded  hopes,  spent 
the  week  in  getting  their  hands  in  proper 
condition,  using  unfuents  of  the  most  mol- 
lifying character.  Mid  they  became  as  fra- 
grant and  as  white  as  possible,  which 
stimulated  their  pride  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Micoutet  had  not  even  the  courage  to 
wash  his  hands  in  the  brook,  so  inferior  did 
he  regard  himself  to  these  town  gentry. 
His  grandfather  Simon,  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  world  ever  since  he  had  stumped 
through  it  on  his  old  crutches,  and  who  was 
covertly  regarding  him  through  his  white 
eyelashes,  comprehended  his  embarrassment 
and  came  to  his  assistance. 
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<*Micoutet,  my  boy,"  said  he,  handing 
him  a  little  gray  bag  covered  with  dust 
"  put  that  in  your  pocket  and  keep  your  ap- 
pointment at  Father  Hugh's.  When  the 
time  comes  to  show  your  hands,  plunge 
them  into  this  bag  and  fill  them  with  the 
unguent  it  contains." 

**But,  {p'andfather,  my  skin  is  as  dark 
and  coarse  as  the  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree. 
How  can  you ** 

"  Follow  my  advice,  my  boy.  T*he  wash- 
'  ball  I  give  you  is  so  efficacious,  the  most  ob- 
durate spots  will  not  resist  its  action.  Its 
use  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  time  has 
not  diminished  its  virtue.'' 

Micoutet  took  the  soap  bag  and  resorted 
to  Bemadotte's  house.  The  baker  and  the 
barber  were  not  far  behind  him. 

Casterez  first  showed  his  fingers ;  they 
were  whiter  than  the  blossom  of  the  dog- 
rose.  The  hairdresser  then  displayed  his, 
and  they  looked  as  fresh  as  a  lily  but  just  in 
bloonu  It  now  came  Micoutet's  turn. 
Firmin  and  Casterez  began  to  laugh  as  he 
drew  his  huge  hands  from  his  pocket  and 
held  them  forth,  when  Father  Hugh  uttered 
a  cry  of  admiration,  for  they  were  filled  with 
bright  and  beautiful  gold  crowns. 

"  Aha  I  my  boy,  that  is  the  real  durable 
whiteness  which  I  love.  Bemadotte  is 
yours,  for  you  have  courted  her  without 
quitting  your  field,  and  you  know  the  white- 
ness the  most  appreciable  in  the  hands  of  a 
son-in-law." 

The  (two  abashed  and  mute  town  can- 
didates returned  to  their  shops  with  their 
ears  hanging  lower  than  those  of  a  hound 
after  losing  a  hare.  Bernadotte  and  Micou- 
tet  good-naturedly  invited  them  to  their 
wedding,  and  they  had  wit  enough  to  go,  as 
townsmen  scarcely  ever  neglect  to  enjoy 
what  is  good  in  the  dwelling  of  a  4isdained 
peasant  The  happy  couple,  happy  as 
everybody  is  with  as  much  money  as  good 
temper,  labored  throughout  their  lives  to 
swell  the  contents  of  the  aoap-bag,  the  gift 
of  their  venerable  grand&ther. 


CLAIRETT£,ORTUE  HUSBAND  HUNTER. 
L 
CLAntETTi  lost  her  £&ther  and  her  mother 
when  she  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age. 
She  was  a  good-natured  girl,  but  had  rather 
a  flighty  head,  and  always  looked  at  things 
upon  the  surface,  and  took  very  little  pains 
to  get  at  the  sense  wluch  lay  hidden  beneath 
them.  She  accordingly  allowed  her  uncle  and 


guardian  to  neglect  her  property,  paying  no 
attention  to  it ;  and  liked  better  to  frequent 
fairs,  markets,  the  festivals  of  patron  saints, 
and  to  enjoy  Sunday  amusements,  rather  than 
to  hoe  in  her  fields,  spade  up  her  garden,  and 
lead  her  sheep  to  the  pasturage. 

Clairette  was  by  no  means  indolent  or  in- 
active ;  she  would  pass  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing dressing  herself,  and  two  more  during 
the  day  smoothing  her  ribbons,  doing  up 
her  scarfe,  and  putting  away  her  skirts. 
After  this  came  a  walk  here  and  a  prome- 
nade there,  so  that  the  poor  child  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare.  To  make  amends  she 
had  several  nice  companions — how  many 
one  has  at  her  age !  The  child  seems  to 
make  stores  of  friends,  and  all  the  more  be- 
cause at  every  step  it  takes  in  the  world  it 
is  sure  to  lose  one.  A  dozen  young  girls 
had  attended  school  and  made  their  first 
communion  with  Clairette.  After  this  im- 
portant act,  which  brings  us  out  of  our  in- 
fancy, and  which  assigns  to  us  our  place  in 
the  great  workshop  here  below,  each  was 
allotted  her  task  in  the  fiimily.  Margbelide 
did  sewing  during  the  day  and  spun  in  the 
evening ;  Biebe  looked  after  the  house  and 
carried  out  meals  to  the  field  hands ;  Lixan- 
drine  took  the  sheep  and  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture. 

Clahnette  alone,  as  idle  as  a  little  savage — 
she  called  this  liberty — ^was  proud  of  her 
independence,  and  pitied  her  poor  compan- 
ions who  gave  themselves  so  much  trouble 
in  the  world.  **Of  what  use  is  it?  Is 
Biebe's  Sunday  dress  any  the  better  for 
plodding  along  muddy  paths  strewn  with 
briers  ?  Has  Lizandrine  a  finer  complexion 
forgetting  tanned  in  a  scorching  summer 
sun  tending  her  cows  ?  " 


The  time  came,  however,  when,  in  spite 
of  her  pride  in  her  half-vagabond  life,  Clai- 
rette was  less  ambitions  of  independence,  and 
felt  disposed  to  come  under  the  dominion  of 
a  husband.  This  very  natural  desire,  but 
still  a  vague  one  at  eighteen,  besides  being 
subject  to  circumstances,  became  imperious, 
like  the  satisfaction  of  a  point  of  honor, 
when  Clairette  returned  from  the  wedding  of 
Marghelide  with  the  tailor  Latan^ 

Margbelide  was  the  younger*  By  what 
inexplicable  grace  of  St  Joseph,  the  patron 
of  spouses,  should  she  take  the  lead  of  her 
associates  ?  She  was  assuredly  less  pretty 
than  Clairette,  and  likewise  less  amiable— 
who  would  dispute  that  f    What  charm  had 
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given  her  the  preference  in  the  eyes  of  the 
brisk  young  T^tan6  ? 

Ah,  here  it  is  !  Marghelide  wore  a  splen- 
did red  petticoat  as  brilliant  as  a  poppy, 
and  which  scared  away  the  cattle,  but  which 
produced  a  quite  contrary  effect  on  all  the 
young  men ;  the  color  of  this  Incky  petti- 
coat relieved  so  sharply  on  the  green  of  the 
meadows  and  the  gray  of  Che  brambles  as 
to  be  very  easily  seen  half  a  league  o£ 
Latan^,  completely  bewildered,  must  have 
run  for  the  petticoat  the  same  las  a  lot  of 
frogs  after  the  baited  hook  on  the  end  of  a 
fish-line. 

Woman  is  naturally  cfisposed  to  regard 
her  toilet  as  «  sort  of  talisman,  and  not 
alone  the  city  dame,  but  the  simplest  young 
girl  of  the  fields.  It  suffices  to  wear  a  pet- 
ticoat to  possess  an  insdnct  for  colors  and 
caKcoes.  Clairette  had  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree i  she  was  sure  that  she  had  discovered 
Marghelide's  secret ;  she  ran  off  to  sdl  six 
of  her  sheep,  and  bought  the  deepest  scar- 
let petticoat  she  could  find  ki  the  market 

From  that  day  forth  Clairette  never  went 
to  the  spring,  to  chttrch,  to  a  ball,  or  to 
a  fiihr  without  wearing  the  attractive  gar- 
ment in  whkh  the  lucky  Marghelide  had 
captured  the  tailor  Latan^. 

In  vain,  however,  did  she  glMe  through  the 
crowd  and  thus  display  herselC  The  women 
found  her  tawdry,  the  young  girls  looked 
envious,  while  the  young  men  poHtely  invited 
her  to  dance ;  but  no  mother  ever  dreamt 
of  selecting  her  as  a  wife  for  her  son,  and 
no  son  ever  uttered  a  word  about  taking  her 
for  a  housekeeper. 

A  year  of  fruitless  efforts  had  passed,  and 
not  a  whisper  of  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
What  bad  luck !  Soon  her  firiend  Biebe 
followed  the  same  delightful  road  as  Mar- 
ghelide and  espoused  the  farmer  Menichot 

Clairette  became  despondent  She  had 
lost  fifteen  months  in  displaying  her  red 
petticoat,  and  she  could  not  imagine  the 
cause  of  her  &ilure.  Was  Biebe,  then,  the 
more  charming  ?  Nobody  would  dare  main- 
tain that  falsehood.  It  was  sufficient  to  see 
them  alongside  of  each  other  at  a  dance. 
Clairette  always  had  thirty  partners  more 
than  her  rival.  Was  she  more  entertain- 
ing? Biebe  could  not  put  together  two 
consecutive  ideas,  and  when  her  beaux 
spoke  to  her,  she  answered  only  with  down- 
cast eyes* 

•*  I  have  it,"  said  Clairette,  meditating, 
and  eager  to  know  the  cause  of  her  disgrace. 
**^  Biebe  wears  a  distaff  at  her  side  constant- 
55 


ly,  even  with  the  water-jar  on  her  head  and 
when  carrying  the  basket  with  the  \vorkmen*s 
meals.'' 

The  distaff,  it  must  be  admitted,  had 
about  it  a  certain  matrimonial  virtue  which 
enticed  young  men  anxious  to  marry,  the 
same  as  a  mirror  attracts  looks.  Clai- 
rette was  determined  to  have  one  of  these 
magical  utensils.  If  a  plain  willow  distaft 
proved  so  highly  advaatageous  to  the  house- 
keeper Biebe,  what  would  not  be  the  effect 
of  a  handsome  distaff  of  hazel,  exquisitely 
carved  by  the  best  w6rkman  of  the  village, 
decked  with  the  finest  white  wool  instead 
of  coarse  flax,  and  entwined  with  red  rib- 
bons instead  of  pack-thread  ? 

The  young  girl  fits  herself  out ;  she  buys 
the  choicest  spinning  apparatus  in  the  coun- 
try, covers  it  with  wool  as  white  as  snow, 
adorns  it  with  ribbons  artistically  arranged 
in  bows,  and  never  shows  herself  oiitside 
her  door,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  village, 
without  this  elegant  implement  of  all  good 
and  industrious  maidens. 

One  \H)\nt  only  had  l>een  forgotten,  and 
that  was  to  twirl  the  spindle.  The  motion- 
less distaff  at  her  belt  always  displayed  the 
same  flock  of  wool. 

Now  what  happened?  Clahrette's  ele- 
gant instrument  proved  to  be  less  efficacious 
than  the  rude  willow  stick  of  the  radustrious 
Biebe.  The  year  passed  away.  Clairette,  at 
every  festivity,  found  dancers  eager  enough 
to  dasp  her  waist  and  to  press  her  hand,  but 
never  a  beau  disposed  to  talk  (»f  marriage. 
She  was  now  twenty,  and  she  saw  her  cousin 
Pran9oise,  her  friend  Lixandrine 

•*  Lixandrine,  the  most  ungainly  creature 
in  the  whole  village,  a  girl  that  limps !"  re- 
ported those  clairvoyant  people  who  are 
called  backbiters.  "Yes,  indeed,  Lixan- 
drine, that  red-headed  black  face  with  wry 
hips  !  What  witch  did  she  go  to  to  get  a 
charm  for  that  miserable  Jean  Plerron  ? 
What  secret  did  she  turn  up  in  her  grand* 
mother's  workbag?"  Clairette  patiently 
sought  a  solution  of  these  difficulties.  She 
thought,  finally,  that  she  had  found  one  in 
the  presence  of  a  little  white  lambkin 
which  constantly  followed  the  shepherdess's 
footsteps. 

After  making  this  important  discovery  i€ 
may  be  imagined  whether  Clairette  was 
prompt  in  procuring  a  lamb  as  closely  re* 
sembling  as  possible  that  of  the  dark-com- 
plexioned Lixandrine  1  From  that  day  forth 
she  was  never  seen  without  this  pretty  little 
creature  bleating  and  skipping  around  her, 
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and  silwsLys  coming  to  her  to  eat  bread  out 
of  her  hand 

Did  a  suitor  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
lamb  ?  No  more  than  he  came  at  the  signal 
of  the  red  petticoat,  or  at  that  of  the  cross- 
ribboned  distaff.  Day  followed  day,  month 
followed  month — poor  Clairette  looked  in 
vain. 

m. 

To  regrets  and  mortification  succeeded 
despair.  Old  Aunt  Migueline,  wise  in  the 
wa3r8  of  the  world,  overheard  her  moans  and 
administered  consolation.  Where  is  the 
young  girl  who  has  not  some  good  old  fairy 
near  at  hand  to  give  her  counsel  if  she  will 
only  take  pains  enough  to  listen  to  it  1 

'*  Yon  are  weeping,  Clairette,*'  said  Aont 
Migueline,  addressing  her. 

"  I  am  crying  over  my  twenty-one  yean 
gone  without,  without — stopping,'*  she  re- 
sponded. 

"Without  fetching  you  a  husband,  you 
mean  to  say.'* 

*'  One  need  not  be  a  witch  to  guess  that, 
MigueUne." 

'*  Your  red  petticoat  and  gay  distaff  are 
worn  out  in  a  useless  service ;  your  lamb- 
kin bleating  and  frisking  around  you  has 
proved  equally  useless.*' 

'*  Why  do  you  throw  those  things  up  to 
me,  Migueline  ?  " 

"  I  say  what  I  think,  Clairette.  Do  yon 
suppose  that  my  eyes,  half  closed  by  age,  do 
not  see  clearly  into  the  toils  and  snares  set 
by  you  and  those  like  yon  on  the  path  to 
matrimony  ?  Every  young  girl  is  an  imitat- 
ing bird,  of  the  parrot  or  magpie  order, 
who,  since  the  world  began,  is  ever  exclaim- 
ing. Husband  I  husband  1  and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  teach  her  anything  in  this  direc- 
tion, my  dear  niece  Clairette." 

**  'Tis  true,  Migueline.  But  I  thought  I 
might  be  as  fortunate  as  my  friends,  and  in 
imitating  their  mode  of  display  make        " 

"And  you  are  obliged  to  confess  that  you 
have  had  all  your  trouble  for  nothing  1  Poor 
children,  always  relying  upon  color  instead 
of  form,  and  never  finding  out  the  true  state 
of  things  I  Yes,  the  habit  of  your  com- 
panions of  appearing  in  public  associated 
with  certain  suitable  and  useful  objects,  has 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  getting  them 


husbands.  But  do  you  know  the  reason? 
It  is  because  the  red  petticoat  was  woven 
and  made  up  by  the  persevering  young  girl 
who  wore  it ;  such  an  example  of  het 
skill  and  activity  in  using  her  needle  furnish- 
ing admirable  proof  of  her  knowing  what  to 
do  in  tbe  situation  in  which  she  is  placod. 
The  distaff  likewise  proved  as  profitable  to 
Biebe  because  she  was  a  fearless  spinner,  and 
did  not  rest  satisfied,  as  you  did,  with  carry- 
ing the  inaplement  around  with  her  motion- 
less at  her  belt ;  she  kept  the  spindle  below 
it  and  her  fingers  always  busy,  so  that  the 
flock  of  wool  or  flax  bad  to  be  renewed  ten 
times  a  day.  If  the  lamb  did  not  prove  ua* 
serviceable  to  Lixandrine,  it  was  because  it 
was  the  leader  of  a  fine  drove  of  fifty  which 
that  careful  little  shepherdess  led  out  daily 
to  pasture,  early  in  the  morning  in  summer, 
and  during  the  afternoon  in  winter,  avqjding 
wet  grass  and  fields,  always  getting  back  be* 
fore  it  rained,  and  ever  keeping  clear  of 
changes  in  the  weather,  of  so  much  harm  to 
those  delicate  little  creatures.  Your  three 
companions  worked  so  faithfully  in  their  re- 
spective callings  that  they  are  known  ftur 
and  wide  for  their  intelligence  and  activity— 
the  best  possible  dowry  a  young  girl  can  have, 
and  the  most  reliable  charm  for  a  husband. 
Put  aside  the  red  petticoat  which  you  bought 
and  did  not  spin,  the  distaff  of  no  avail  to 
you,  and  the  equally  useless  lamb.  Yon 
have  fields  and  meadows  that  are  lying  M- 
)ow ;  resume  your  rake  and  hoe,  stir  up  the 
ground,  and  pull  up  tbe  weeds ;  be  as  indus- 
trious as  your  companions,  and  you  will  not 
have  to  wait  long  fbr  a  husband." 

Clairette  listened  to  Aunt  Migueline's  dis- 
course with  all  the  attention  which  advice 
deserves  when  one  is  dispose^  to  follow  it 
because  it  seems  good.    No  longer  quitting 
her  little  plot  of  ground,  she  dug,  hoed,  and 
made  hay  so  successfully  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  son  of  rich  old  Thomas  came 
and  put  to  her  the  following  question  : 
"  Clairette,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  *' 
"  Why  should  I  refiise.  Monsieur  Thomaa, 
if  such  is  your  wish  ?  "  responded  Clairette, 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  a   modest  feint 
which  the  least  bashful  of  country  girls  can 
so  well  assume. 
"  You  are  i^jeed,  Clairette  ?  " 
"  I  am ; "  and  they  joined  hands. 

John  DuRANa 
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HE  leaned  opon  the  gate  and  peered 
through  the  haunging  masses  of  vine  ten- 
drils that  curtained  the  little  porch  that  faced 
him,  paused  a  moment,  and  then  opening  the 
gate  quickly,  in  another  moment  stood  upon 
the  doorstep  of  the  cottage.  His  step  was 
heard  and  its  summons  answered  almost  at 
once  by  a  young  woman,  who  glided  quietly 
from  within  and  took  his  offered  hand.  One 
thinks,  and  thinks  justly  for  the  most  part, 
that  to  see  the  greedng  of  a  man  and 
woman  when  they  are  unrestrained  by  con- 
vention or  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  others,  is  to  know  what  they  are  to  one 
another ;  at  least  those  of  us  who  pretend  to 
quick  perceptions  and  keen  deductions, 
guess  the  heart  from  the  greeting.  But 
there  are  men  and  women  too,  whose  natures 
are  innately  reticent  of  e]q>ression,  and  to 
whom  the  instinct  of  self-control  and  con- 
cealment of  emotion  is  as  fundamental  and 
essential  as  the  blind  impulse  of  the  bird 
that  waits  for  darkness  and  night  to  spread 
its  wings,  or  the  flower  that  closes  with  the 
first  peep  of  day's  obnoxious  eyes.  In  such 
natures  every  impulse  is  subordinated  to 
self-possession ;  rather  than  break  the  sa^ 
cred  seal  set  upon  the  vessel  wherein  their 
souls  lie  stifling  and  compressed,  they  will 
live  forever  like  the  genii  shut  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  silence  and  secrecy. 
The  man  who  took  Amy  Fortescue's  hand 
on  that  lovely  June  morning  of  which  I  am 
telling  you  was  cast  in  this  mould.  And  so 
he  met  her  as  he  might  have  done  had  they 
.been  brother  and  sister,  or  even  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances; met  her  alone  on  an  early 
summer's  morning,  in  the  soft  balmy  south- 
em  air,  and  yet  no  tone  or  look  showed  that 
he  was  her  lover,  more  than  that,  her  accept- 
ed lover.    So  it  was. 

••Amy,"  he  said,  "can  you  walk  with 
me  ?  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  North  ;  it  came  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  at  once,  Ralph  ;  just 
let  me  get  my  hat"  And  she  ran  lightly 
>ap  stairs  and  returned  in  a  moment  "  Now 
I  am  ready,"  she  said ;  and  uking  his  arm, 
they  crossed  the  garden  path  and  wandered 
off  under  the  live  oaks. 

Amy  Fortescue  was  the  daily  governess 


of  Mrs.  Heyward's  children,  and  the  little 
cottage  in  which  she  lived  alone,  and  which 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Heyward,  was  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  great  house  where  tlie  Hey- 
wards  lived.  Hither  she  had  come  but  three 
months  before,  and  here  she  had  met  Ralph 
Holcombe,  who  was  the  resident  tutor  of  the 
two  Heyward  lads,  and  had  been  for  two 
years  past  He  had  turned  to  her  eagerly 
at  first  because  she  was  from  the  North, 
where  alone  he  could  breathe  freely  and  be 
his  real  seIC  For  his  nature  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  a  single  chord  that  could  vibrate 
in  harmony  with  the  South.  Even  the  phys- 
ical inanimate  nature  gave  him  no  pleasure  ; 
the  very  air  heavy  with  jasmine  and  magno- 
lia oppressed  him  with  every  breath.  The 
odors  and  colors  cloyed  on  his  senses  with- 
out feeding  them.  He  had  no  imagination 
to  be  touched,  no  germ  of  undeveloped 
tropical  nature  to  be  tempted  forth.  He 
was  of  the  North  not  only  by  birth,  breed- 
ing, cultivation,  and  conviction,  but  his  fibre, 
his  blood,  his  spirit  were  of  the  North  in  the 
broadest  and  deepest  sense.  So  when  this 
young  girl  had  come  into  his  life,  she  seemed 
a  spring  suddenly  bursting  forth  in  a  desert, 
and  he  longed  to  drink  deep  of  its  waters  ; 
surely  they  would  be  cold  and  pure  and 
firesh  as  if  they  trickled  downwards  from 
one  of  his  beloved  giant  snow  mountains. 
Then  he  loved  her.  He  did  not  spend 
himself  for  her  or  on  her.  He  did  not 
melt  and  flow  and  blend  with  her  soul. 
He  stood  upright,  unbending,  and  con- 
strained her  to  come  to  him.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  for  her  it  was  best — he  knew  he 
could  trust  himself— that  his  love  was  a  bet- 
ter, surer,  sounder  thing  than  any  burst  of 
tropical  fire,  of  Southern  heat  lightning. 
He  could  safely  say  to  a  woman  :  **  Lean 
on  my  heart — lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine 
and  trust  to  me  ;"  for  he  knew  himself^  and 
that  he  was  strong  enough  and  true  enough 
to  be  leaned  on  and  trusted  in ;  and  she  had 
felt  the  power  of  his  almost  sublime  ego- 
tism (for  egotism  is  a  power,  and,  in  some 
sha|>es,  the  great  working  power  of  this 
world),  and  the  sway  of  his  will,  and  more 
than  that,  the  need  of  his  protection.  So 
when  he  asked  her  to  share  his  fortunes  and 
his  life,  she  said  yes,  and  was  glad  to  say  it 
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Nor  had  she  regretted  it,  for  he  had  added 
much  to  her  life  and  altered  nothing  that 
she  cared  for.  She  had  dreamed  of  Love ; 
and  in  her  dreams  Love  was  a  conqueror, 
a  subsister,  a  glorious  presence  that  came 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  made  all 
things  new,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
She  had  dreamed  of  an  essence  which, 
poured  into  her  heart's  springs,  should 
trouble  its  waters ;  and  she  had  even  a  vivid 
though  vague  sense  of  a  storm  not  to  be 
dreaded,  a  tempest  of  elements  which  made 
her  heart  throb  wildly  but  not  with  fear.  She 
had  dreamed  of  a  scene  whose  light  would 
make  even  the  plumage  of  these  brilliant 
birds,  the  hues  of  these  radiant  flowers 
more  intense  and  deeper  in  color — lend  a 
subtler  sense  power  to  the  magnolia  blooms 
until  they  should  make  her  soul  ache  with 
their  intoxicating  odor.  But  these  were 
only  dreams,  and  when  she  had  a  lover,  and 
they  did  not  come  as  realities,  when  his 
looks,  touches,  and  words  never  seemed  to 
have  been  bom  in  that  ideal  world,  she  said 
to  herself  "  It  was  a  dream  of  a  dream  ; 
life  is  not  like  that ;  that  is  poetry,  and  all 
that  a  man  or  woman  gets  is  in  themselves 
or  from  themselves."  Ralph  had  made  life 
easier  to  her  in  many  ways.  It  was  such  a  rest 
to  have  the  drudgery  of  her  brain-work  quietly 
lifted  off  her  mind ;  such  a  relief  to  have  some 
one  to  turn  to  when  her  poor  little  head  got 
misty  over  books  ;  and  he  was  so  strong  and 
wise  and  calm.  Everyone  approved, every 
one  sympathized ;  it  was  one  of  the  engage- 
ments that  so  satisfy  every  superficial  re- 
quirement as  to  meet  with  supp>ort  and  satis- 
fection  on  all  sides.  Mrs.  Heyward  thought 
it  an  excellent  thing  on  both  sides  ;  "  and 
then,  my  dear.'*  she  would  say, "  he  is  so  sen- 
sible, so  considerate,  never  keeps  you  up  late 
talking,  or  lets  you  take  coM  looking  at  the 
moon  :  just  as  good  as  a  husband.**  And, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Heyward*s  satisfaction  was  but 
natural.  Ralph  never  led  Amy  into  any  of 
the  sweet  indiscretions  of  lovers.  His 
passion  for  her  never  seemed  to  give  him 
that  feeling  which  fills  the  universe  with  its 
own  image,  and  for  the  time  can  tolerate  no 
lesser  thought  They  had  no  moods,  no 
caprices,  nothing  of  the  torrent  or  precipice. 
A.11  "  still  waters  and  green  pastures,'*  and 
jtalph  was  a  good  shepherd,  watchful  and 
tender,  gentle  and  untiring. 

"  Amy,"  he  said  abruptly,  after  they  had 
walked  for  a  few  moments  silently,  ••I 
must  go  away  from  this  place.** 

••  Away,  Ralph  !  where  ?  *' 


"  I  do  not  quite  know ;  to  the  West,  I 
think.  I  have  a  plan  for  a  school  there.  But 
let  me  tell  3rou  about  my  letter.  My  brother 
is  dead.** 

••Oh,  Ralph  I  »* 

•*  Yes,  dear  ;**  and  he  paused  for  one  mo- 
ment to  tighten  the  iron  (and  of  self-con- 
trol, lest  bis  voice  should  felter.  "He 
died  three  days  ago,  and  my  mother  is  alone. 
I  must  go  to  her,  and  she  most  live  with 
me ;  she  Cannot  be  left  alone.** 

**  But,  Ralph,  )rou  will  not  leave  me  alone  ?" 

**  Alone  ?  Why,  my  darling,  you  will  go 
with  us,  with  me.  I  have  not  told  you  yet. 
The  holidays  begin  to-morrow,  and  I  shall 
start  for  the  North.  Two  months — less,  I 
hope — will  give  me  ample  time  to  arrange 
everything.  Then  I  will  come  back  here  for 
you ;  we  wilf  be  married  at  once  and  go  to 
our  new  home  in  the  West,  away  from  this 
languid,  enervatmg  South.  Then  I  shall  be 
a  man  again,  and  we  will  be  happy.*' 

**  But— oh,  Ralph,  must  you  go  ?  I  had 
so  built  on  the  holidays  with  you.  I  thought 
we  could  have  such  pleasure,  such  delight, 
such  a  real  taste  of  the  dolcefar  niente  ;  afid 
you  know,"  she  continued,  laughing  timidly 
as  she  saw  a  slight  shade  come  over  his 
^ce,  **  I  care  for  the  South,  Ralph,  and  hs 
flowers  and  fruits,  its  sun  and  air." 

•*  Well,**  he  said,  pressing  his  lips  together 
flrmly  and  then  smiling  sweetly  (a  way  he 
had,  which  seemed  to  say,  *•  I  am  strong, 
but  then  I  will  be  gentle  too  "),  **  I  suppose 
you  can  idle  and  lounge  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent without  me,  and  I  must  go.  For  ray- 
self,  I  shall  be  glad  to  climb  a  hill  and  see 
a  brown-feathered  bird  again.  But,  dear,  I 
must  not  stay  here  now.  I  have  all  my 
preparations  to  make.  I  have  said  nothing 
to  the  Heywards  as  yet  I  came  first  to 
you,  and  you  will  consent,  will  you  not. 
Amy,  to  be  my  Amy  in  September  ?  ** 

"  I  am  yours  now,  Ralph.  I  have  no  one 
to  ask  ;  and  if  you  wish  it — are  you  sure  it's 
best  ?    The  West  is  so  far,  so  dreary  !  " 

**  Far  from  where,  dear  ?  This  is  no  home 
for  us — no,  no.  I  will  go  and  do  my  work 
and  come  back  for  my  reward.  And  you 
will  wait  and  miss  me  a  little.  Amy?" 

•*  Indeed,  dearest,  I  shall  not  know  what 
to  do  without  you — no  arm  to  lean  on  or 
brain  to  teach  me  ;  no  heart  to  rest  in." 

**  I  will  come  back  to  you  and  always  be 
the  same.  It  makes  me' happy  to  hear  you 
say  that  I  am  these  things  to  jrou.  They  are 
so  preeminently  what  I  think  a  man  should 
be — what  I  wish  to  be  to  the  woman  I  love." 
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••  Well,  dearest,  yoa  arc  all  that  to  me," 
said  Amy  dreamily,  and  tbey  turned  back 
to  the  house. 

"Till  to-night,  good-by,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing her  toward  him  by  her  hands,  which  he 
had  taken,  and  looking  deep  into  her  eyes. 
"  How  blue  your  eyes  are,  Amy^ 
Blae,  bine  as  if  that  sity  let  fidl 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall* " 

"  What,  Ralph !  poetry  from  you  ?  " 

"  Only  Bryant,"  he  said,  laughing.  *•  Sen- 
timent, not  passion;  thought  rather  than 
feeling — a  Northerner  like  myself  and  like 
you,  too,  my  darling.*' 

**  I  don't  know  that  Sometimes  I  think 
I  have  a  spice  of  the  South  in  me,"  she 
said. 

"  No,  no— a  thousand  times  no.  You  are 
mine,  and  so  right  Northern— a  violet,  a 
wren  on  an  edelweiss." 

'*  Yours,  certainly,  and  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, what  you  make  of  me."  And  so  they 
parted 

That  night  he  came  and  bade  her  fare- 
well, held  her  to  his  heart,  and  told  her 
that  he  loved  her  and  would  come  again 
and  marry  her,  and  take  her  home — told  her 
so  strongly  and  calmly;  and  she  rested  in 
his  arms  and  bowed  her  head  on  his  heart, 
and  felt  at  peace  and  rest  So  then  good- 
by  was  said.  The  next  morning  Ralph 
Holcombe  galloped  past  the  cottage  before 
Amy  had  awakened,  looked  up  at  the  closed 
lattices,  and  blessed  her  sleep  with  all  his 
heart ;  then  set  his  hce  northward  with  res- 
olute piupose  and  calm  assurance  of  his 
power. 

A  week  had  gone  by— a  week  of  perfect 
summer ;  the  holidays  had  begun,  and  Amy 
had  set  her  hct  to  live  as  Ralph  had  coun- 
selled and  desired  her  to  do.  She  knew 
just  what  he  had  meant  and  wished  for  her 
to  do  that  summer  vacation — the  course  of 
study  he  had  marked  out,  the  r^^lar  occu- 
pation for  body  and  mind,  exercise  for  both 
coming  systematically  and  steadily  upon 
each  other's  heels,  both  followed  by  repose 
and  rest  for  mind  and  body*— «nd  she  had 
determined  to  carry  out  his  wishes ;  had  be- 
gun, indeed,  to  do  so,  and  all  had  run  on 
smoothly  and  evenly.  3ut  on  that  seventh 
morning  she  awoke  later  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  trifling  accident  of  her  blinds  having 
been  closed ;  and  when  her  eyes  opened  the 
day  was  upon  her,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
color  and  odor.  The  slight  freshness  and 
simpleness  of  the  early  morning  had  gone, 
the  sun  had  kissed  every  drop  of  dew  from 


the  flowers,  and  the  shadows  were  scarcely 
visible.  Amy  stood  an  instant  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
shady  walk,  where  she  could  sit  and  read 
and  yet  not  suffer  from  the  sun.  She  set- 
tled herself  in  an  accustomed  place,  but 
she  could  not  command  her  usual  power  of 
attention.  The  day  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  had  all  nature  against  her,  and  she  was 
not  meant  to  fight  against  nature,  least  of 
all  a  nature  to  which  she  was  attuned,  and 
whose  influences  she  felt  the  more  intensely 
that  she  was  not  a  mere  reflex  of  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  about  her,  but  a  being  of 
complex  and  intricate  harmony.  She  was, 
indeed,  as  Ralph  had  said,  a  violet  a  north- 
em  flower ;  but  there  were  possibilities  in 
her  soul,  capacities  in  her  nature,  "  hopes, 
and  fears  that  kindle  hopes,  an  undistin- 
guishable  throng,"  of  which  he  never 
dreamed,  not  being  in  his  philosophy.  The 
scarlet  of  one  flower,  the  scent  of  another, 
would  make  her  e3res  gleam  and  her  breath 
quicken  as  his  never  did.  She  was  indeed 
of  such  **  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  o£"  So 
this  morning  the  soul  <^  the  roses  about  her 
went  into  her  blood,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  tells 
us  it  may  do  even  in  temperate,  sober  Eng- 
land ;  and  she  lounged  on  her  grassy  seat 
tried  to  read  her  task  and  did  not  ^nd  at  last 
gathered  a  bunch  of  roses  and  buried  her 
face  in  them  with  a  loUg  tremulous 'sigh  of 
delight  She  lifted  her  head  at  last  saying, 
"  Oh,  how  delicious  you  are  1 "  and  saw  be- 
fore her  a  young  man.  He  stood  motion- 
less for  a  moment  and  then  came  forward, 
saying,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 'Fortes- 
cue  ;  my  mother  sent  me  for  you.  I  am 
Victor  Heyward." 

The  words  told  her  that  he  was  Mrs. 
Heyward's  eldest  son,  Ralph's  first  pupil, 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  who  must 
have  returned  home  unexpectedly  from  the 
Blast  where  he  had  been  travelling.  She 
collected  her  scattered  wits,  and  answering 
simply  that  she  would  go  to  Mrs.  Heyward 
at  once,  rose  to  her  feet  and  started  for  the 
house.  He  walked  by  her  side,  talking  ea- 
sily and  lightly,  bowed  at  the  door  of  his 
mother's  room,  and  then,  as  Amy  put  her 
hand  on  the  handle,  said  with  a  slight  hesi- 
tation, *'  May  I,  might  I  spend  an  hour  with 
you  this  evening?"  The  simpleness  and 
directness  of  the  request  took  from  it  any 
appearance  of  singularity,  and  Amy  an- 
swered mechanically,  ''Yes,  if  you  like," 
and  he  left  her. 

All  that  afternoon,  while  reading  aloud  to 
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Mrs.  Heyward  and  walking  with  the  chil- 
dren, her  mind  worked  on  this  young  man's 
looks  and  bearing,  on  what  he  had  said  to 
her,  until  he  grew  distinct  and  real  with  a 
curious  intensity  and  vividness.  She  felt 
that  he  was  part  of  the  world  in  which  she 
was  living,  felt  it  instinctively,  as  much  as  if 
he  haa  been  a  bird  or  a  flower,  as  dearly 
as  she  felt  the  want  of  harmony  between 
Ralph  and  the  atmosphere  about  her.  This 
youth  who  had  come  in  on  her  dream  to-day 
had  seemed  the  proper  divinity  of  the  spot ; 
he  might  have  been  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in 
a  tree  or  a  stream  near  by,  and  had  em- 
bodied itself  in  human  form  to  people  her 
dream  with  something  more  life-like  than 
bright  flowers  and  broad-leaved  trees  and 
balmy  breezes. 

Victor  Heyward  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  unite  intense  masculinity  and 
virility  to  the  charm  and  attraction  that  is  or- 
dinarily by  common  consent  attributed  solely 
to  women.  He  was  an  admirable  specimen 
of  that  subtle  French  saying  of  this  century, 
*'  Les  races  se  feminisent''  A  man  of  this 
sort  seems  to  understand  women  like  a 
woman,  and  sympathize,  attract,  and  absorb 
them  like  a  man.  There  is  a  deep  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  &bled  charm  of  Herma- 
phroditus. 

At  twilight  he  came,  and  but  let  them 
speak  to  us  as  they  spoke  to  one  another. 

"  Did  you  expect  me.  Miss  Fortcscue  ?  *' 

**  I  did,  indeed,  Mr.  Heyward.  How  could 
Ihelpit?** 

**  Only  that  you  looked  a  little  doubtful 
of  my  intention  when  I  asked  your  permis- 
sion to  come  to-day.*' 

"  But  I  did  not  doubt  you.  I  never  doubt 
any  one  without  cause ;  and  that  is  not 
doubting  them,  but  disbelieving." 

**  Heavens,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  **  what 
a  nature  you  must  have,  and  what  a  life  you 
must  have  led !  " 

His  tone  amazed  her,  why  she  could  not 
tell,  and  she  said  hastily,  **  I  have  seen  men, 
a  man  at  least,  and  a  man  of  the  world  too, 
who  trusts  his  fellow  creatures  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  just  as  I  do." 

••  Then  he  had  never  lived,  never  loved." 

•*  Love  is  not  a  fever  fit,  Mr.  Heyward, 
not  a  morbid  phase  of  feeling  through 
which  the  soul  passes.  Doubt  and  jealousy 
are  not  inseparable  from  it  It  is  a  whole* 
some  feeling  in  a  sound  nature." 

She  said  these  words  almost  as  Hol- 
combe  had  said  them,  as  he  had  said  similar 
things  a  thousand  times  to  her,  which  she 


had  accepted  as  truth  with  authority,  albeit 
no  spirit  within  her  bore  witness  to  it. 
Victor's  blue  eyes  grew  deeper  and  looked 
almost  black,  as  he  looked  earnestly  at  her 
and  said,  **  You  must  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Holcombe's,  as  well  as  my  brothers,  that 
sounds  so  like  him." 

She  grew  first  rosy-red,  and  then  the  color 
deepened  to  intensity  as  she  said,  "Mr. 
Holcombe  has  indeed  been  my  teacher  in 
all  I  know  of  love.  We  are  engaged  to  be 
married  to  one  another." 

As  she  said  this  with  as  much  calm- 
ness as  she  could  muster,  Victor,  seizing 
both  her  hands  in  his,  as  if  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  cried,  **  Do  you  mean  it  ?  Vau  are 
engaged  to  Ralph  Holcombe  1  It  is  not  so  ; 
say  it  is  not" 

She  trembled  with  the  contagion  of  his 
emotion,  but  tried  to  draw  her  hands  away 
and  said,  **  I  am  indeed,  and  you  must  not 
do  this.     How  strange  you  are  I  " 

**  Listen,"  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 
"You  cannot,  must  not  marry  that  man. 
You  could  4ove,  you  are  made  to  love ;  and 
he  is  everything  good  and  admirable  if  you 
will,  but  he  could  never  interpret  love 
to  you.  How  can  Holcombe  weigh  and 
measure  such  a  thing  in  his  scales  and  by 
his  rules?  Love  is  not  simply  one  in- 
gredient, as  he  would  have  it,  in  a  soberly 
compounded  draught ;  it's  a  philter,  a  poison. 
It's  not,  as  be  would  tell  you,  a  bright  thread 
in  the  sober  web  of  life,  scarlet  relieving 
gray  and  brown,  but  the  light  of  heaven 
shed  upon  the  whole  fabric  till  it  all  glitters 
like  the  sun,  and  every  separate  thread  re- 
flecta  the  divine  glorv  in  rainbow  hues. 
You  have  read  histoid :  were  the  great 
lovers  of  the  world  wise,  well-balanced,  and 
reasonable,  and  self-contained,  as  Hoi- 
combe's  definition  would  make  them  ?  Did 
Marc  Antony's  hand  hold  an  even  balance 
when  he  said, '  All  for  love,  and  the  world 
well  lost '  ?  You  have  read  poetry :  pray 
tell  me,  did  you  think  the  thing  that  poeu 
sing  of  was  a  creature  of  theit  foncy  ?  No ; 
we  are  all  poets  once,  and  that  is  when  we 
love."  He  paused,  and  went  on  in  a  lower 
tone  of  suppressed  emotion :  "  You  will 
think  roe  a  player — a  mountebank ;  you  will 
even  perhaps  scorn  me  if  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  and  yet  I  must  tell  it  you.  See,  I 
never  saw  you  till  this  morning,  I  know 
nothing  of  you.  There  is  no  sober  second 
thought,  no  well-advised  choice,  no  sense- 
of  congenial  tastes  and  according  views  of 
life.    Yet  I  love   you.    The  ^w'e  de  V0 
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'MpU  looked  from  out  your  eyes  this  morn- 
ing into  mine.  I  love  you  as  you  were 
meant  to  be  loved,  with  a  love  which  would 
feed  yoiur  soul.  Did  I  not  feel  this,  I 
should  not  have  spoken ;  but  I  am  not  dull 
at  reading  faces,  and  love  gives  a  double  in- 
sight You  were  in  harmony  with  those 
roses  to-day,  and  when  you  lifted  your  face 
from  them  flushed  with  their  sweetness  and 
met  my  eyes,  I  read  possibilities  of  depths 
tu  sound  and  heights  to  scale,  which  that 
man  could  never  penetrate  or  attain." 

She  started  at  his  words ;  they  were  too 
true.  He  saw  it,  and  went  on :  "I  love 
you  with  my  soul.  I  cannot  reason  of  it ;  I 
only  know  that  it  is  true  that  I  am  yours,  and 
life  is  all  a  different  color.  And  I  will  not 
let  you  go  without  a  struggle ;  I  will  fight 
for  you,  beg  for  you,  live  for  you.  You 
think  this  is  not  love,  that  it  is  unworthy 
the  name,  that  it  should  be  a  calm  self-con- 
trolled sentiment  That  may  do  for  some 
creatures,  but  never  for  such  as  you.  What 
you  want  I  can  give  you,  not  he  1 "  And  he 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  all  aglow  with  fire 
and  importunity.  He  was  a  lover  to  love, 
for  his  mood  expressed  itself  in  every  look 
and  gesture  fully  and  perfealy;  and  with 
most  men  it  b  not  want  of  love  but  want  of 
power  of  expression  that  makes  their  love- 
making  tasteless. 

''Don't  kneel  to  me,"  she  said. 

**  Why  not  ?  You  may  never  let  me  come 
here  again,  and  one  may  do  anything  once.'* 

"  I  must  not  let  you  ;  it  is  not  right  I  " 

'* What  is  not  right?  You  could  not 
deny  me  a  hearing,  even  criminals  have 
that" 

''The  hearing  has  been  long  epough, 
too  long  I  fear,"  she  said.  "You  must 
leave  me." 

"  Then  what  may  I  be  to  you,  or  rather 
what  will  you  be  to  me,  for  I  shall  always 
be  your  lover?" 

"  I  will  be"^your  friend,  she  was  about 
to  say,  but  paused.  He  caught  the  word 
as  she  uttered  it 

"  No ;  not  fnend,  find  another  word  for 
me." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it, 
stooped  as  if  to  kiss  it,  then  said,  "  I  will 
wait ;  good-night,"  and  left  the  room. 

Amy  sat  as  if  in  a  trance.  The  perfect 
night  came  in  through  the  open  windows 
and  filled  her  with  languor  and  longing,  and 
the  life  of  the  place  seemed  fled  with  Vic- 
tor's footsteps.  All  through  her  crept  the  in- 
fluence of  his  words,  those  words  that  had 


come  not  from  his  lips  but  his  heart  She 
felt  that.  He  had  not  thought  of  himself  nur 
of  his  own  position,  only  that  he  loved  her  ; 
and  his  face,  his  voice,  his  very  aspect 
blended  with  her  dreamy  mood.  When 
Ralph  talked  to  her  of  love,  it  was  much  as 
if  he  spoke  of  any  other  matter  save  for  the 
words ;  no  quiver  in  his  voice,  no  fire  in 
his  eye,  a  sense  of  power  and  truth  it  may 
be  in  what  he  said ;  but  he  led  her  into  no  en- 
chanted garden.  But  Victor — she  had  seen 
him  but  twice,  and  already  her  heart  seemed 
fluttering  in  a  mesh  when  be  spoke  to  her  or 
looked  at  her ;  and  why  had  he  not  ofiended 
her?  She  should  have  resented  his  wild 
words,  should  have  checked  him  \  and  then  a 
smile  rippled  over  her  lips  as  she  felt  rath- 
er than  thought  that  she  could  as  well  have 
stopped  a  torrent  from  taking  its  Qnal  plunge. 
No,  no,  she  had  been  swept  away  in  his 
headlong  rush  of  passionate  feeling.  But  it 
would  not  be  right  to  listen  to  him.  She 
had  promised  to  marry  Ralph,  and  she 
loved  him ;  and  although  she  shivered  as 
she  thought  of  the  colorless  Western  life  to 
which  he  would  take  her,  yet  no  thought 
of  faithlessness  ever  crossed  her.  She  felt 
bound  to  him,  and  had  a  sense  of  involun- 
tary responsibility  toward  him,  more  like 
that  of  a  child  to  a  parent  than  a  woman  to 
a  lover. 

She  lingered  long  alone,  an^  when  she 
slept  dreamed,  as  she  had  used  to  dream  in 
days  long  gone,  "  of  golden  isles  of  Eden," 
and  a  current  of  passionate  longing  seemed 
to  roll  through  her  souL 

Perhaps  the  thing  of  all  others  that  morn- 
ing brings  surely^  and  that  one  at  once  most 
dreads  and  prizes,  is  reaction,  and  as  its  se- 
quence reflection.  The  ebb  of  feeling  al- 
ways comes  in  the  morning,  the  high  tide  at 
night ;  and  so  the  morning  af^er  the  night  in 
which  Victor  Heyward  told  Amy  Fortescue 
that  he  loved  her,  brought  to  her  a  sense  of 
fear  and  doubt,  dwarfed  her  fimcies  and 
magnified  her  sense  of  the  working-day 
world,  and  made  its  briers  seem  thicker  than 
ever.  And  the  morning  brought  her  too  a 
letter,  her  first  letter  from  Ralph  since  his 
defiarture,  and  it  seemed  like  his  presence, 
and  constrained  her  to  be  true  to  his  prom- 
ise. For  all  his  writings  and  speakings  had 
a  fla.vor  of  himself  therein.  He  told  her  of 
his  plans  and  hopes.  The  let  er  ended  wi.th 
a  few  words  of  strong,  calm,  possessing  love 
that  made  her  shrink  involuntarily,  as  if  the 
hand  of  Fate  had  been  laid  on  her  wrist  and 
was  leading  her  away  from  the  path  into 
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which  her  feet  had  strayed  that  night  But 
the  question,  the  great  question  that  comes 
to  us  all  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  which 
makes  or  breaks  us  as  we  answer  it  trul)ior 
lalsely,  the  question  of  being  herself,  fulfill- 
ing  her  nature's  intention,  Hring  out  her  life, 
or  of  lying  down  in  some  Procrustean  bed 
of  her  own  making  or  another*s,  and  then 
being  stretched  or  lopped  to  fill  some  other 
soul's  idea  of  life  and  perfection,  was  upon 
her ;  and  although  she  was  no  accom* 
plished  self-analyst,  she  felt  the  pressure 
as  plainly  as  if  stie  had  been  able  to  ex* 
press  it  in  clear  terms.  And  every  avenue 
of  escape  was  closed ;  the  want  of  her  accus- 
tomed occupations,  the  season,  Ralph's  ab* 
sence,  and  above  all  the  unceasing  **  se- 
same" whispered  at  her  heart's  door  by 
Victor's  voice  and  presence,  all  com(>ined 
against  her  will.  The  days  went  by,  and  as 
tliey  fled  she  unconsciously  glided  into  ai 
sort  of  languid,  drifting  dream,  which  even 
the  morning's  clear  sun  did  not  serve  to  dis- 
sipate. For  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper 
Victor  had  judged  her  rightly  when  he  spoke 
of  the  possibilities  of  her  nature,  and  with 
infinite  tact,  that  exquisite,  elaborate,  and 
yet  imperceptible  tact  given  only  by  love 
when  it  transfigures  a  nature  like  his,  he 
ministered  to  her  vague  longings  till  they 
grew  bolder  and  gained  strength  from  the 
only  source  whence  strength  should  ever 
come,  by  nourishment  He  never  spoke  one 
word  of  love  to  her  from  the  night  in  which 
his  first  strange,  violent  outbtirst  had 
seemed  to  utter  itself  almost  against  his  wilL 
But  he  filled  the  air  about  her  with  its  invis- 
ible but  potent  spirit'  The  earth  was 
charmed  beneath  her  feet,  and,  like  Ariel, 
he  did  his  spiriting  so  gently  that  she 
never  mistrtfsted  or  feared  it 

They  were  of  necessity  thrown  much  to- 
gether, for  Mrs.  Heyward  treated  Amy  in 
all  respects  as  an  equal  and  companion  ;  and 
the  hesitation  which  might  have  occurred  to 
her  in  throwing  her  eldest  son  with  an  at- 
tractive young  girl,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
an  undesirable  match  for  a  man  of  his  posi- 
tion, was  of  course  put  out  of  the  question  by 
he  fact  of  Amy's  engagement  to  Mr.  Hol- 
combe.  It  was  but  natural  that  Victor,  who 
tenderly  loved  his  mother,  should  be  con- 
stantly with  her ;  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  form  part  of  one  daHy  life, 
isolated  as  they  were  from  sodety  fi-om  with- 
out ?  And  Victor  seemed  a  pervading  spirit 
The  beautiful  nature  about  Amy,  the  woods 
and  flowers  and  streams  and  birds,  all  spoke 


of  him  and  pleaded  for  him,  and  their  voices 
were  part  of  the  same  harmony  with  hit 
own.  It  was  not  for  Victor,  but  for  passion 
and  youth  and  love,  that  they  spoke.  He 
was  but  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  that 
inspired  them  all  But  Wordsworth  tells  it 
best: 

Nor  less,  to  feed  volaptuous  thought, 
llie  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought. 

Fair  trees  and  goigeous  flowers. 
Tht  breens  their  own  languor  lent. 
The  stars  had  feeiiogs  which  they  seal 

Into  those  fiivored  bowers. 

The  very  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  her.  Surely  she  had  never  known 
what  the  influence  of  the  heavens  at  night 
could  be  till  she  felt  it  reflected  fi'om  his 
eyes. 

And  Victor  was  no  mean  representative 
of  the  spirh  of  love  and  youth  at  any  time, 
least  of  all  now  when  he  loved  ardently  and 
with  his  whole  soul  for  the  first  time.  Every 
gift  seemed  doubled  in  power  as  he  bent 
himself  to  make  Amy  love  him— or  rather 
not  )ove  him,  for  love  between  them  was  a 
thing  of  simple  recognition,  but  accept  his 
love ;  not  merely  let  him  rule,  but  crown  hhn 
king.  This  be  found  hard  to  do,  but  the 
summer  flew  by  and  they  dreamed  on,  and 
Ralph  still  wrote;  but  as  time  went  by, 
Amy,  wrapped  and  clothed  in  love  as  with  a 
garment,  was  not  touched  by  his  letters  as 
formerly.  The  divine  intoxication  of  pas- 
sion was  on  her ;  she  was  herself  and  more 
than  herself^  and  yet  merged  in  Victor. 
Hitherto  when  with  Ralph  she  had  felt  that 
he  dominated  her,  absorbed  her ;  but  now 
she  felt  that  she  was  herself,  only  a  glorified, 
illuminated  self,  and  yet  she  lived  only  in 
Victor.  She  had  lost  nothing,  and  gained, 
it  seemed,  another  life,  which  blended  with 
her  own  without  ever  overshadowing  it — a 
harmony  of  color  and  melody  brighter  and 
sweeter  than  any  of  which  she  had  ever 
dreamed  But  time  went  by  ruthlessly,  and 
Ralph  wrote  of  the  approaching  return,  and 
spoke  of  their  speedy  marriage  and  flitting 
for  the  West  Marriage  !  the  word  was  not 
a  joyous  chime  but  a  dull  knell  in  Amy's 
ear,  and  she  put  it  away  from  her  mind.  In 
the  intense  reality  of  her  new  Kfe  the  past 
grew  dim  to  her;  this  new  existence,  in 
which  she  seemed  to  walk  on  air,  was  a 
thousand  fold  more  real  than  the  barren 
commonplace  of  the  days  she  had  plodded 
through  before  Victor  came. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confoimd  real- 
ity and  practicality;  the  reality  of  a  thmg 
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depending  almoiit  altogether  on  what  it  is  to 
na,  and  its  practicality  being  based  on  what 
it  is  in  itseIC  The  in  mients  when  ottr  ideals 
tread  the  earth  and  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
tm  are  the  most  real  moments  of  oar  lives, 
bat  they  are  in  no  wise  practical  Victor, 
on  his  side,  shut  out  all  thought  of  the  fu* 
tore ;  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  fu- 
tmre  was  shut  out  by  the  very  ihlness  of  the 
present  When  he  knew  that  the  evening 
would  be  spent  with  Amy,  lie  thought. 
So  one  day  more  «m  I  deified, 
W1m>  knows  but  the  world  may  tod  to-night  ?— 
like  Browning's  lover^-and  saw  no  morrow. 
Of  Holcombe  he  thought  but  little,  and  that 
little  was  full  of  bitter  antagonism.  They 
had  never  been  in  sympathy,  and  Ralph's 
nature  had  acted  on  Victor  as  it  did  on  Vic- 
tor's counterpart  Amy,  with  this  essential 
difference,  that  instead  of  crushing  it  only 
excited  the  stronger  m»cu1ine  organization 
to  revolt,  and  there  had  been  war  between 
them  during  most  of- the  time  that  Hol- 
combe's  influence  had  been  exerted  upon 
Victor's  character.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
been  swept  away  by  a  great  passion  will 
know  bow  of  itself  it  seems  to  suffice  for 
everything ;  for  the  time  it  takes  the  place 
ai  memory  and  hope,  it  does  the  work 
of  a  thousand  tastes  and  fancies,  and  turns 
an  desires  into  one  channel.  To  those  who 
have  never  felt  this  to  be  true,  it  will  seem 
unnatural  that  Victor  and  Amy  should  have 
been  content  to  play  on  the  verge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, that  prudence  and  foresight  should 
have  been  hushed  to  sleep,  that  they  should 
have  known  the  inevitable  end,  and  yet 
built  unconcernedly  on,  as  if  they  did  not  see 
the  sea  rolling  in  at  their  feet  to  sweep  away 
the  foundations  of  their  palace. 

At  last  the  awakening  came — to  one  at 
least  The  morning  of  the  sixth  week  of 
Ralph's  absence  brought  Amy  a  letter  from 
him,  saying  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
porposes  with  complete  success,  that  all  was 
now  arranged;  that  he  had  obtained  a 
place  as  professor  in  a  Western  college  in  a 
thriving  town,  and  that  thither  he  would 
take  her  so  soon  as  they  could  be  married, 
saying  finally  that  she  might  look  for  him  in 
three  days  from  the  receipt  of  his  letter ;  and 
the  letter  closed  with  the  words : 

•*  Good-by,  my  little  Amy,  my  own  little 
wife.    Yours, 

Ralph  Holcombi." 

The  dream  was  over,  and  she  opened  her 
eyes  upon  the  life  that  was  at  once  so  abso- 


lute a  fact  and  so  fearfully  unreal  and  false. 
The  lesson  she  had  learned  iViuii  \'ictt>r  was 
not  forgotten  ;  but  the  task  she  hail  to  jjer- 
form  rose  up  before  her,  as  it  was  before 
Victor  came.  She  sat  for  hours — a  great 
wave  going  over  her  in  alternate  ebb  and 
flow — trying  to  reconcile  the  impossible. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  she  thinkof  breaking 
faith  with  Ralph  without  his  free  consent ; 
but  at  moraenU  a  vague  hope  came  to  her, 
that  if  she  told  him  all  he  would  see  that 
she  did  not  love  him,  and  let  her  go.  But 
then  the  great  Moloch  of  woman's  life,  self- 
sacrifice  for  its  own  sake,  rose  up  within 
her,  and  she  thought,  ••No,  no,  I  must 
marry  him,  and  I  will  tell  Victor— I  will  tell 
him  that  he  must  go  away  and  never  see 
me  again."  And  then  she  tried  by  sophis* 
try  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  folly,  that 
Ralph  was  right,  and  so  tried  to  play  her 
own  heart  felse  for  its  own  good— a  prac- 
tice not  unapproved  by  many  good  women 
— ^not  thinking  how  all  truth  must  begin  in 
being  true  to  one's  self^  Then  she  deter- 
mined to  speak  to  Victor  that  evening,  and 
as  she  did  so  a  half-guilty  quiver  of  joy 
went  through  her.  She  felt  beneath  her  res- 
ohition  that  she  was  glad  to  think  that  she 
would  have  purchased  one  hour's  indul- 
gence of  her  love,  for  surely  she  might  tell 
him  that  she  loved  him ;  might  have  him 
once  more  at  her  feet,  as  once,  and  never  yet 
again ;  might  take  the  cup  in  both  hands 
and  drink  one  6tcp  draught  before  parting 
forever.  And  with  the  thought  a  flood  of 
suppressed  longing  and  passionate  impulse 
came  over  her,  which  had  been  growing  in 
her  heart  ever  smce  that  first  night,  and  had 
never  had  expression.  She  waited  for  him 
alone  in  her  little  parlor  that  evening,  and 
when  he  came  he  felt  that  a  change  had 
come,  felt  it  even  as  he  crossed  the  thresh- 
old and  stood  within  her  presence. 

"  Victor,"  she  said,  and  his  heart  leaped— 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him 
"  Victor  " — •*  I  must  speak  to  you." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  hear  you,  I  am 
ready  to  listen,"  dropping  at  once  the  veil 
of  convention  which  he  had  studiously  held 
between  them  ever  since  that  first  evening. 

••I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Holcombe  to- 
day. He  comes  back  here  in  three  days," 
She  paused ;  no  sound  broke  the  silence; 
She  went  on  hurriedly:  **He  comes  to 
marry  me  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  I  go 
from  here  forever."  Another  pause,  and 
Victor's  voice  subdued  and  quiet,  came 
firom  out  the  shadow  in  which  he  stood : 
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"  Why  do  you  tell  jw/  this  ?  What  have 
I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

She  did  not  understand  him.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  felt  alone,  forlorn,  forsaken,  and 
with  a  cry  that  came  from  out  her  soul,  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  and  said, 

"  Ah,  Victor,  help  me  I    Save  me  from — 

"From  whatf  he  said,  springing  for- 
ward and  catching  her  hands  in  his. 

**  From  myself;*'  she  said ;  and  then  her 
eyes  met  his,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  told 
her  story  in  those  two  words — knew  that 
they  spoke  her  his,  that  she  sought  help 
not  against  his  love,  but  her  own. 

She  forgot  all  but  that  she  loved  him,  and 
felt  only  that  they  were  one  another's. 

In  that  supreme  hour  they  knew  that  ful- 
ness of  joy,  that  inefiiaible  ecstasy  of  bliss 
that  comes  to  human  souls  only  through  one 
another,  and  yet  which  alone  of  all  God's 
gifts  makes  them  feel  their  divinity  and  live 
an  infinity,  an  eternity  of  delight  in  one  short 
moment  To  have  had  it  is  what  Schiller 
means  when  he  makes  Thekla  say,  **  Ich  hab 
gebeted  und  geliebt."  One  such  glimpse  of 
heaven  is  enough  to  transfigure  a  lifetime. 
This  they  had.  But  when  it  was  over  Amy 
found  the  briers  thick  in  her  path.  She  had 
made  a  step  that  night  which  set  her  feet 
upon  them.  She  promised  Victor  to  appeal 
to  Ralph,  to  tell  him  thai  she  did  not  love 
him ;  and  he  had  so  worked  upon  her,  so 
strengthened  and  inspirited  her  that  she  half 
hoped  Ralph  would  not  care  so  deeply,  and 
would  release  her.  After  all,  he  was  too  good 
for  her,  and  would  do  better  with  a  stronger 
and  cleverer  woman.  She  did  not  yet  know 
that  the  very  pliability  of  her  nature  was  her 
chief  charm  for  him.  He  could  not  have 
loved  a  woman  whose  individuality  resisted 
hioL  Careless  that  he  crushed  the  flower, 
he  was  careful  only  to  hold  it  firmly  enclosed 
m  his  grasp. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  they 
should  not  meet  again  till  after  Ralph's  arri- 
val. Both  were  conscious  that  since  the  bar- 
riers had  been  broken  between  them  they 
Oould  no  longer  maintain  the  artificial  rela- 
tion possible  till  then. 

On  the  evening  of  Ralph's  arrival  Amy 
went  to  the  station  on  foot  to  meet  him. 
She  was  restless  and  glad  to  walk.  7  he 
train  came  in,  but  did  not  bring  him,  and  she 
turned  away  half  relieved  and  yet  disap- 
pointed. As  she  took  the  wood  path  lead 
ing  homeward,  a  step  behind  made  her 
torn,  and  in  a  second  Victor  joined  her.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  account  for  his  presence, 


and  indeed  she  had  forgotten  th^  he  should 
not  be  there.  It  was  so  sweet  to  see  him, 
she  could  think  of  nothing  else.  They  had 
a  mile  to  walk,  and  before  home  was 
reached  twilight  had  set  in.  Her  hand  was 
on  his  arm  and  his  eyes  melting  into  hers. 
When  they  reached  the  cottage  he  paused 
on  the  steps,  and  said,  with  his  heart  in  hit 
voice  and  his  soul  in  his  eyes : 

"  Let  me  come  in  for  one  moment" 

The  tone  asked  for  more  than  the  words* 
and  Amy  felt  her  resolution  lade,  when  as 
she  besiuted  a  voice  from  the  door  said  : 

**  I  have  come,  Amy.  I  hoped  to  find  yoa 
here." 

It  was  Ralph.  They  started,  and  Victor, 
hastily  shaking  bands  with  Holcombe, 
turned  away,  while  Amy  ran  into  the  house, 
whither  Ralph  followed  her.  He  said  noth 
ing  of  Victor,  and  was  quite  himself,  per 
haps  a  trifle  colder  than  usual,  but  Amy  felt 
that  it  had  better  be  said  that  night 

And  it  was  said.  She  told  him  all — that 
is,  all  that  she  knew,  for  she  did  but  half  un 
derstand  the  riddle  she  herself  had  made.  She 
told  him  the  facts,  and  as  much  of  the  truth 
as  she  knew.  It  was  for  him  to  dedphei 
the  rest  But  her  eloquence  failed  her. 
Under  Ralph's  glance  the  thoughts  that  had 
seemed  natural  and  the  words  that  had 
seemed  to  fit  them  alike  grew  exaggerated 
and  fanciful.  His  sway  was  upon  her,  and 
she  beat  against  his  calmness  as  if  it  were  a 
rock.  He  listened  quietly,  grimly;  and 
once  when  she  said  some  word  of  her  love 
having  overcome  her  strength,  he  clenched 
his  hands  and  muttered,  "  Great  God,  it  is 
hard  to  bear  I "  but  only  once. 

When  she  had  finished  with  piteous  ap- 
peal to  him  not  to  think  hardly  of  her,  he 
said: 

"Amy,  I  do  not  quite  understand  why 
you  have  told  me  this.  Is  it  because  you 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  disloyalty  and 
come  to  renew  your  allegiance,  or  is  it  be- 
cause you  wish  to  leave  me  ? '.' 

His  voice  sounded  deep  and  hoarse  as  be 
said  the  few  last  words. 

She  stood  uncertain,  and  then  said  x 

**  Oh,  let  me  go.  I  want  yon  to  let  me 
ga  I  am  not  worthy  of  you — not  the 
woman  whom  you  should  marry.  Let  me 
go,  Ralph ! " 

He  rose  and  said,  **  Give  me  to-night  to 
think.  I  cannot  answer  you  so  suddenly. 
My  life  turns  on  it,  and  yours  also.  To- 
morrow morning  you  shall  have  my  an* 
swer."    Then  he  left  her. 
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That  night  made  its  mark  on  those  three 
souls,  however  differently  it  was  passed ;  for 
love  and  passionate  grief,  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment brand  themselves  indelibly  on  all 
human  things  upon  whom  they  ^L 

The  next  morning  early  Ralph  sought  the 
cottage.  •*  Amy,"  he  said,  "  I  have  thought 
for  you  and  for  myself  and  may  God  do  so 
to  me  and  more  also  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me." 

She  shuddered  at  his  words  as  if  she  were 
hearing  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
upon  her.  He  took  no  note  of  it,  but  went 
on  in  the  same  inflexible  way : 

**  It  is  better  for  you,  for  us  both,  that  you 
should  be  my  wife.  Listen  to  me.  Victor 
Heyward  cannot,  will  not,  I  should  say,  mar- 
ry you.  You  are  fragile  and  young — a  wo- 
man who  most  emphatically  needs  a  strong 
arm  to  fight  for  her  and  protect  her.  Here 
you  cannot  stay  if  our  engagement  is  broken 
and  I  go  away.  You  will  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  fight  an  unequal  battle  and  succumb. 
This  is  your  only  alternative.  I  love  you, 
and  I  think  understand  you.  Life  with  me 
will  develop  your  stronger  sclfl  The  ener- 
vating atmosphere  of  luxury  in  which  these 
people  live,  the  climate  itself,  are  injurious 
to  you — a  plant  of  northern  growth.  With 
me  you  will  be  braced  and  made  strong,  and 
I  can  tti«ke  you  love  me.  This  is  all  mist, 
this  fancy  of  yours,  and  the  sun  will  melt  it 
away.  I  have  decided.  I  will  not  release 
yoa  You  can  break  with  me,  forfirit  your 
word,  and  the  burden  of  a  broken  promise 
will  rest  on  you  always.  I  trusted  you,  and 
now  you  haVe  (ailed  me,  but  I  still  trust  my- 
sell  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  stead£ut.  I  wUl 
marry  you  if  you  will  keep  your  word." 

He  looked  bold  and  strong,  almost  nobl« 
as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  stood  upright 
and  inflexible  before  her. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  her  whole  soul 
gave  way.  She  did  not  love  him,  but  she 
was  unable  to  resist  him  ;  his  strong  will  had 
met  her  feieble  one  and  trampled  it  under 
foot  She  felt  this,  and  he  felt  it ;  and  at 
that  instant  when  their  souls  seemed  to  be 
illuminated  by  a  sudden  light,  the  light  in 
his  eyiet  that  gleamed  upon  her,  was  that 
of  power,  not  of  love ;  and  hers  gave  back 
only  a  dull  reflection  of  submission.  Her 
heart  had  recoiled  from  meeting  her  con- 
queror. 

"Well,  Amy,"  he  said,  "will  you  keep 
your  word  ?  '* 

"IwiV/,"  she  said. 

•*  llien,  one  thing  more  :  you  will  write  to 
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Mr.  Heyward  and  tell  him  the  truth  as  you 
told  me?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  will.  I  must  do 
that" 

"  Do  it  now,  then.  I  will  see  that  he  gets 
it,  and  then  it  is  all  over.  Do  not  fear  a 
quarrel  between  us ;  I  would  not  consent  to 
quarrel  with  him." 

"  Let  me  write,"  she  said ;  and  he  led  her 
to  a  table  where  there  were  pens,  ink,  and 
paper. 

She  drew  a  sheet  toward  her,  wrote  a  few 
words,  and  then  said,  as  if  she  was  stunned 
and  weary :  "  Write  for  me,  or  tell  me  what 
to  say." 

He  wrote  the  note,  which  she  copied  as  if 
mechanically  till  the  last  words,  when  she 
shivered  and  added  a  few  words,  which  he 
let  pass.  The  note  ran 'thus :  "  I  write  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  determined  to  marry 
Mr.  Holcombe.  This  being  so,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  is  better  that  we  should 
not  see  one  another  again.  Mr.  Holcombe 
forgives  the  wrong  I  have  done  him,  and  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  keep  my  promise 
to  him.  You  could  never  have  married  me, 
and  it  is  better  for  you  as  well  as  for  me 
that  this  should  be  the  end  of  our  sum- 
mer's dream.  Believe  that  I  shall  always 
wish  you  well ; "  and  here  she  added,  "  and 
believe  above  all  that  I  loved  you."  She 
signed  it,  and  it  was  done.  Ralph  drew  her 
to  him,  held  her  tight  against  his  heart  for  a 
moment — said,  "  Amy,  yo^  shall  be  happy," 
then  left  her. 

That  night  Victor  Heyward  lefb  hb  home 
suddenly,  saying  he  would  return  in  a  few 
days ;  but  they  grew  to  be  weeks,  and  he 
did  not  come.  Ralph  urged  on  his  wed- 
ding ;  and  when  three  weeks  had  gone  by 
they  were  made  man  and  wife.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  wedding — the  bride  a  little 
paler,  the  groom  perhaps  a  trifle  sterner 
than  bridegrooms  are  wont  to  be  ;  but  still 
all  went  well  and  smoothly.  The  summer's 
glory  was  over,  the  early  autumn  had  come, 
and  there  was  but  little  of  the  southern 
wealth  of  color  and  perfume  about  the  day 
that  saw  them  married.  Ralph  liked  it  bet- 
ter so,  and  Amy  thought  it  did  not  matter. 
They  went  away  to  their  new  home,  and 
found  it  awaiting  them,  simple  and  modest, 
but  very  fresh  and  full  of  comfort,  with  old 
Mrs.  Holcombe  at  the  door,  all  sober,  gray 
and  brown. 

Three  months  after  Amy  was  sitting 
alone  at  twilii^ht,  when  the  door  of  her 
little    parlor  opened  and  a   man  entered 
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abruptly ;  it  was  Victor  Hey  ward.  She  put 
her  hand  up,  as  an  involuntary  impulse  bade 
her,  to  keep  him  from  her.  He  stood  still 
and  looked  at  her  eagerly  and  long.  His 
fiice  was^  haggard  and  worn,  and  she  saw 
that  he  was  trembling  with  agitation. 

"Amy,"  he  said,  •*  I  thought  I  could  not 
liye  any  longer  without  seeing  you.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  give  me  life  again,  and 
I  have  come.  I  have  travelled  since  the 
thought  came  to  me  day  and  night  I  do 
not  know  why.  Are  you  angry  with  me, 
Amy?" 

H^  spoke  so  humbly  and  sadly,  that  she 
could  not  speak  harshly  to  hinu 

"  Victor,  you  should  have  spared  yourself 
^have  spared  us  both  this  trial.  We  can 
never  be  anything  to  one  another.  Why  did 
you  com«  here?  I  am  married — happily 
married.  Do  not  come  to  raise  ghosts 
about  me.*' 

He  raised  his  head  and  said  gloomily, 
<*  No,  I  should  not  have  come  here.  Vuu 
are  happy,  you  say?  You  forget  easily, 
more  easily  than  I  can  da  Oh,  Amy,  my 
love,  why  did  you  ever  come  here.  Why  did 
not  you  marry  me,  me  who  was  your  real 
lover?" 

She  flushed  with  resentment  "  Mr.  Hey- 
ward,"  she  said,  **  spare  me  needless  insult 
That  you  did  not  ask  rae  to  marry  you  was 
perhaps  the  fault  of  circumstances  rather 
than  your  own.  But  to  taunt  me  with  your 
impotence  is  most  unjust  and  cruel." 

"What!"  he  cried;  "Amy,  Amy,  what 
are  you  saying  ?  I  insult  you  ?  I  not  ask  you 
to  marry  me  ?  God  in  heaven  1  What  did 
the  letter  Holcombe  gave  you  from  me  say  ? 
Did  it  not  lay  my  fortune  and  my  hand  at 
your  feet?  And  you  did  not  condescend 
to  refuse  them,  save  by  your  silence." 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  saw  that  be 
spoke  truth,  then  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  When  she  at  last  was  able  to  speak, 
it  was  with  composure,  but  her  Aice  was 
deadly  pale,  and  she  shook  from  head  to 
foot,  calm  as  her  words  were. 

"  You  must  go,"  she  said.  "  I  never  had 
any  letter  from  you.   Hush  I  do  not  speak  to 


me  of  it — no,  nor  of  him.  My  life  is  made  ; 
I  must  live  it  out  I  may  not  speak  to  you 
or  look  on  your  face  again.  Do  not  take 
my  hand,  Victor.  Go  away.  Remember 
the  past  is  past,  and  cannot  be  undone." 

She  motioned  him  to  go,  and  he  dared 
not  stay.     At  the  door  h^  turned. 

"  Let  me  stay,  Amy.  Amy,  you  owe  him 
nothing.  He  has  wronged  us  both.  Come 
with  me,  Amy,  and  be  happy." 

"Happy!"  she  said,  and  a  wan  smile 
crept  over  her  lips.  "  No,  I  should  not  be 
happy.  You  love  ifie,  Victor,  and  you  will 
go  away.  Victor  I  I  love  you,  and  jrou  will 
surely  go  away  !  " 

He  went  without  a  word  and  left  her 
standing  there.  She  sat  down  again  to  her 
work  in  a  few  moments,  and  when  Ralph 
came  in  from  his  work  all  seemed  as  usual. 
His  wife  was  quiet,  but  then  she  was  always 
quiet  now,  and  no  one  would  have  guessed 
that  her  heart  was  broken.  Once  that  even* 
ing  she  looked  at  him,  as  he  sat  studying, 
long  and  hard,  and  murmured,  almost  un- 
consciously, "  Poor  Ralph  1  he  did  it  for  the 
best" 

He  asked  her  what  she  said,  but  she  an- 
swered, "  Only  a  childish  trick  of  talking  to 
myself^"  and  he  was  satisfied. 

In  a  few  months  more  her  baby  was  bom, 
but  it  died  within  a  few  hours  of  its  birth, 
and  after  that  she  never  held  up  her  head, 
but  faded  with  the  flowers. 

The  morning  that  she  died  she  called  her 
husband,  and  as  he  leaned  over  her  she 
said: 

"  Ralph,  I  want  to  tell  yon  before  I  die 
that  I  forgive  you  for  keeping  back  the  let- 
ter Victor  sent  me  by  jrou.  At  first  I  thought 
it  cruel,  but  now  I  can  see  you  were  tempted 
sorely,  and  you  thought  it  best  for  both. 
Was  it  not  so  ?  No,  don't  speak,  dear,  and 
don't  be  sorry  for  it  I  could  not  have 
lived — and  now*—  I  am  fired.  Good- 
bjr." 

He  sank  on  his  knees,  for  once  thoroughly 
unmanned,  his  self-conunand  all  gone.  He 
sobbed  out  like  a  child  inceherent  prayers 
for  forgiveness. 

Ernest  Rouuia 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
A  FRIEND  of  ours  (Mr.  Temple)  is  fond 
of  reminding  his  nephew,  by  way  of  incen- 
tive to  study  and  good  manners,  that  the 
lad  is  to  be  a  twentieth  century  man ;  whcrQ- 
fore,  in  anticipation,  Fred  and  I  call  Master 
Jack  our  ••Twentieth  Century  Boy."  The 
youngster  himself  as  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit, never  seems  overcome  by  this  splendid 
prospect  which  we  discount  for  him ;  but 
on  my  own  part  J  confess  to  a  reasonable 
envy  of  the  people  of  1971,  and  put  great 
fcuth  in  the  century  to  come.  Not,  of 
course,  that  our  incredulous  Johnny  expects 
New  Yearns  Day  of  1900  to  differ  from  the 
31st  December,  A.  D.  1899,  even  with  the 
roisterers  and  religionists,  who,  in  their 
midnight  vigils,  spirituous  and  spiritual, 
shall  see  the  old  century  out  and  the  new 
one  in,  or  that  any  ear  but  the  poet's  can 
hear  Old  Hundred  rustling  off  and  New 
Hundred  bustling  on.  No ;  Master  John, 
if  he  rounds  the  new  era,  will  feel  a  fresh 
^sensation  in  dating  his  letters,  making  the 
same  mistake  in  his  third  place  of  figures 
that  his  uncle  now  annually  makes  in  the 
second;  he  will  remark  an  overstock  of 
waste  paper  in  the  market,  consisting  of 
billheads  of  a  former  age;  he  will  form 
good  resolutions  for  the  new  cycle,  and 
among  these  (from  avuncular  example)  will 
doubtless  be  a  rule,  stem  as  a  law  of  Medes 
and  Persians,  not  to  neglect  during  the 
twentieth  century  his  private  expense  ac- 
count, nor  square  it  so  often  with  a  mon- 
strous ** sundries  to  balance;**  he  will  read 
in  his  •*  Morning  Jupiter "  that  the  editor 
expects  the  new  century  to  do  its  duty :  but 
the  world  will  look  like  the  old  world,  times 
like  old  times,  and  the  millennium  will  still 
be  among  the  things  to  come. 

However,  though  the  popular  deceits  of 
the  calendar,  promising  new  private  morals 
and  public  progress  with  each  turning  of 
the  years,  are  very  shallow,  we  know  what 
we  mean  by  the  triumphs  of  a  century,  and 
all  men  of  sound  liver  are  awaiting  great 
ones  in  the  days  to  come.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  in  the  science  of  government, 
in  education,  in  the  customs  of  society,  in 
morals,  and  in  the  sum  of  what  we  call 
Christian  civilization,  the  twentieth  century 


may  easily  outstrip  us,  in  scientific  inven* 
tion  and  discovery  our  descendants  will  find 
it  hard  to  proportionally  surpass  the  achieve- 
ments of  us  their  old-fashioned  ancestry. 
We  are  apt  to  underrate,  in  reckoning  the 
unsown  crop  of  the  future,  the  harvested 
crop  of  the  past.  Almost  a  third  of  the  cen- 
tury has  yet  to  run,  and  its  remaining  con- 
quests may  be  computed  from  the  past ;  lor 
it  is  only  a  hundred  years  since  Cook  was 
exploring  the  South  Seas,  Hargreaves  and 
Ark  Wright  making  the  spinning-jenny,  and 
Watt  building  his  first  steam  engines. 
Then  followed  Herschel's  discovery  of  his 
planet,  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin,  Jenner's  introduction  of  vaccination, 
the  invention  at  Munich  of  lithography,  and 
Galvani's  discovery  of  galvanism,  «4uch 
last  three  almost  lapped  into  our  own  cata- 
logue, as  with  them  the  eighteenth  century 
went  out 

Fulton's  steamboat,  opening  the  nine- 
teenth century,  furnished  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture to  modern  commerce  and  the  art  of 
navigation;  Davy's  lamp  gave  new  possi- 
bilities to  mining,  and  hence  to  the  supply 
of  fuel  and  to  the  products  of  all  manu&c- 
tures ;  then,  forty  years  ago,  the  first  loco- 
motive ran  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter railroad,  revolutionizing  travel  and  the 
carrying  trade,  and  making  it  possible  for 
mankind  to  plant  the  wilderness  with  dttea 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  globe.  Soon 
after,  in  1838,  a  new  era  began  in  ocean  nav- 
igation, when  the  Great  Western  steamed 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Bristol  to  New 
York,  and  on  this  followed  Ericsson's  screw 
propeller,  that  boon  to  commerce  and  tc 
naval  warfiire.  Morse  gave  us  the  electric 
telegraph,  Jackson  and  Morton  the  inesti- 
mable ether  to  deaden  pain.  The  wondrous 
machinery  of  the  forges  and  spindles  in  the 
shops,  mills,  and  ketones  of  the  Sheffields 
and  the  Lowells  began  to  work ;  ere  long 
came  mowers  and  reapers,  iron  hulls,  rifled 
cannon,  revolving  carbines,  chassepots,  ni- 
tro-glycerine  for  blasting,  monitors  for  sea- 
fights,  mitrailleuses,  20-ton,  30-ton  guns, 
the  ocean  telegraph,  new  anaesthetics  or 
soothers  of  pain.  The  travellers  mean- 
while were  spreading  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.    As  Parry  and  Ross  had  opened  the 
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Arctic  Sea,  so  Wilkes  unveiled  the  Antarc- 
tic continent ;  Cham  poll  ion  found  i  key  to 
the  hieroglyphics,  unlocking  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  Layard  unearthed  Nineveh  ;  travel- 
lers from  Clapperton  and  Belzoni  to  Speke 
and  Livingstone  penetrated  the  heats  of  Afri- 
ca. Into  domestic  life  came  a  swarm  of 
chemical  and  mechanica^  appliances,  sub- 
stances interchanging  their  uses  and  func- 
tions as  if  by  necromancy — paper  or  grass 
ground  to  pulp  and  shaped  into  whatever 
can  be  made  of  wood,  even  into  wash-tubs 
or  race-boats ;  india-rubber,  by  a  "  presto, 
change!'*  doing  the  miracles  of  half  the 
metals ;  starch  and  sulphuric  add  turned  to 
syrups,  beet-roots  to  brandies,  petroleum  to 
chaunpagne.  Ten  thousand  labor-saving 
^kvices,  from  the  steam-plough  to  the  sew- 
ing machine,  crowd  the  Patent  Office  ;  our 
age  has  photography,  with  all  its  kindred 
arts,  a  new  name  for  each  fresh  ingenious 
process ;  we  have  the  caloric  engine,  practi- 
cal ballooning,  the  pneumatic  despatch ;  we 
have  coal  oil,  submarine  armor,  torpedoes. 
Wilson  gave  us  gas-light,  which  throws  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  contrast,  among  the 
••  Dark  Ages ; "  Hoe  gave  us  the  cylinder 
press,  making  this  as  distinctively  the  news- 
paper age  as  it  is  the  iron  age ;  and  through 
some  part  of  almost  all  our  contrivances 
works  steam,  doing  whatever  and  more  than 
ever  muscle  of  man  or  beast  has  done  these 
five  thousand  3rear8,  and  making  the  £sible 
of  the  Cyclops  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  the 
mechanical  commonplaces  of  our  day. 

Such  have  been  our  gains.  To  equal  them, 
to  equal  our  ratt  of  inventive  progress,  will 
task  the  twentieth  century.  But  in  apply- 
^  ing,  adapting,  perfecting  inventions,  let  us 
own  that  it  will  outdo  us,  since  every  new 
use  of  power  or  skill  begets  others  in  more 
than  geometric  ratio,  and  it  is  the  sisterly 
way  of  each  art  and  sdence  to  turn  hand- 
maid to  all  the  rest,  as  chemistry  and 
mechanics  help  astronomy  to  weigh  the  sun 
and  planets  and  fix  their  densities,  heat,  and. 
light  On  the  other  hand,  original  and 
grand  discoveries  dwarf  all  that  follow  in 
their  path.  When  Swartz  once  mixes  gun- 
powder, when  Koster,  Gutenberg,  Faust, 
and  Schoeffer  invent  the  art  .of  printing, 
when  Newton  announces  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, when  Columbus  discovers  America, 
a  hundred  years  may  pass  like  a  day  without 
matching  the  masterstroke.  Now,  while  in 
mechanics,  chemistry,  embryology — ^where 
not  N— boundless  realms  and  a  **  high  heaven 
of  invention  "  are  undisclosed  as  yet,  and 


only  dimly  dreamed  of,  some  veins  of  dis- 
covery can  only  be  explored  k  little  furthei; 
perfecting  the  machinery  and  widely  apply, 
ing  the  products.  What  part  of  the  earth's 
surfiice  has  not  been  cut  by  the  keels  or 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  ?  Englishmen 
dine  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  locomotives 
shriek  across  India  and  the  American  Des 
ert,  telegraphs  run  through  Tartary,  and  ai 
the  fruits  of  the  globe  move  to  and  fro  hi 
the  viaducts  of  civilization.  Then,  as  to 
other  worlds,  Le  Verrier  has  found  the 
missing  Neptune,  and  Lescarbault  claims  to 
have  seen  Vulcan  between  Mercury  and  the 
Sun.  E^ger  eyes  are  picking  up  the  aste* 
roids,  the  only  remaining  pieces  in  the  dis- 
sected map  of  our  solar  system;  and  when, 
of  these  minor  bits,  Hecate,  the  hundredth, 
had  been  tabled,  we  could  not  well  go  into 
ecstasies  over  Helena,  Na  loi. 

Indeed,  it  is  because  of  this  difference 
between  degree  and  kind  in  inventive  pro- 
gress that  our  century  will  hold  its  own  in 
comparison  with  a  prolific  successor.    Tun- 
nel the  Cordilleras,  and  it  is  Mont  Cenis 
over  again  ;  cut  through  Darien,  and  it  is 
Suez  on  a  larger  scale.     When  a  Great 
Western  has  once  steamed  across  the  ocean, 
the  Great  Eastern  is  merely  an  affair  of  size ; 
when  a  monitor  once  forces  reconstruction 
upon  all  navies,  it  is  only  a  question  of  de  - 
gree  to  reach  a  Glatton  or  a  Kalamazoa 
Our  age  has  found  more  coal,  iron,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  than  the  next  can  mine ; 
it  will  invent  us  better  means  of  mining, 
and,  let  us  hope,  a  defler  interplay  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  the  work.    Our  children 
will  probably  make  photography  as  familiar 
as  penmanship — its  implements  carried  in 
the  pocket,  as  we  carry  a  fountain-pen  ;  but 
already  in  Abyssinia  the  English  engineers 
photographed  their  maps  and  daily  plans  of 
march  for  regimental  distribution,  like  so 
many  printed  general  orders.    We  leave 
nothing  for  p>osterity  to  do  in  clothing  ships 
with  coats  of  mail,  now  that  the  monitors 
carry  12  or  16  inches  of  iron,  and  that  the 
cuirass  can  be  made  thicker  yet    We  leave 
them   no  bigger  guns  to  make,  now  that 
breech-loading  ordnance  carries  300-pound 
balls,  and  the  20-inch  smooth-bore  propels 
its  shot  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  cast    25- 
inch  guns  or  30-inch  guns,  with  projectiles 
and    service-charges   proportionally    enor- 
mous :  of  monstrous  calibres  what  will  be 
left  to  desire  when  a  ton  of  iron  is  pro- 
pelled by  200  pounds  of  powder?     The 
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next  century  may  fi^d  a  m^Tiad  new  uses 
for  coal  oil  and  glycerine  ;  but  already  the 
one  rages  from  the  scholar^  study-lamp  to 
the  petroleum  bomb^  and  the  other  from 
the  lady's  toilet- table  to  the  crashing  tor- 
pedo. Medicine  is  destined  to  great  tri- 
umphsy  but  never  to  pale  the  glory  of  ether, 
chloroform,  chloral,  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
and  the  anodynes  of  our  day.  We  have 
new  dyes,  new  drugs,  new  lights,  new  fuels ; 
and  Ericsson,  with  his  new  engine,  will  use 
the  heat  on  the  house-tops  as  a  motive- 
power,  and  find  his  coal-pit  in  the  von. 

Transportation  is  the  great  element  of 
modem  progress — transportation  of  materi- 
alf  of  messages,  of  men.  The  problem  of 
transportation  is  another  phrase  for  the 
problem  of  commerce,  and  of  spreading 
civilization  over  the  globe.  We  are  forever 
wondering  what  startling  device  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  bring  forth  in  the  way  of 
transportation.  The  chances  are  that  it  will 
bring  forth  nothing  to  be  compared  for  im- 
portance with  the  inventions  of  our  day, 
and  perhaps  nothing  grandly  original  at  alL 
We  who  write  and  read  this  have  seen  the 
post-boy  giving  way  to  the  telegraph,  the 
carrier  to  the  pneumatic  tube,  the  stage- 
coach to  the  locomotive,  the  sail  to  the  screw ; 
and  when  even  the  air  is  a  highway,  with 
balloon  ships  imitating  the  birds  and  beating 
the  ocean  of  aether  with  the  oarage  of  their 
pinions,  when  railways  belt  the  earth,  and 
electric  wires  and  tor]>edo-boats  traverse 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  nesR  hundred  jrears  would 
play  the  less  noble  part  of  enlarging  upon 
onr  ideas,  and  putting  them  to  more  com- 
modious use.  The  other  day  a  telegraphic 
message  was  sent  without  any  retransmis- 
sion, from  London  to  Bombay,  a  distance 
by  the  Indo-European  line  of  6,000  miles. 
San  Francisco  telegraphs  3*500  miles  direct 
to  New  York.  New  York  communicates 
with  London  and  Paris,  London  with  Sin- 
gapore, and  Singapore  before  the  end  of 
this  year  will  telegraph  to  Hong  Kong,  . 
Shanghai,  and  Australia.  Ocean  wires 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  wonders,  and 
in  five  years  will  again  and  again  girdle  the 
globe.  I  read  some  months  since  that  the 
«*  Phare  du  Uttoral  "  of  Nice  declared  that 
the  late  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  few  minutes 
before  breathing  his  last,  telegraphed  to  the 
Pope  at  Rome  for  \ns  benediction,  which 
was  soon  afterward  received  through  the 
same  mediunu  This  tells  the  story  of  the 
telegraph  at  a  stroke ;  its  Iliad  in  a  nutshell 


At  the  Morse  banquet  a  New  York  tele- 
grapher asked  San  Frandsco  for  its  time  of 
day,  and  in  one  minute  by  his  watch  the 
answer  came  back  across  the  continent, 
showing  a  difference  of  three  hours  and  sev- 
enteen minutes  in  longitude  between  the  two 
cities.  What  the  nineteenth  century  has 
done  is  to  send  messages  in  ten  seconds 
which  all  the  devices  of  all  centuries  before 
it  could  only  carry  in  a  hundred  days.  The 
field  is  ezhau8ted--there  are  no  laurels  in  it 
for  the  twentieth  century  to  cull. 

Steam  takes  us  across  the  Atlantic  in 
eight  day»-«Bcross  the  continent  in  eight 
more.  The  next  century  may  economise 
the  steam  or  increase  the  speed,  but  this 
will  be  only  a  detail  It  is  the  first  step  in 
invention  that  costs,  and  the  step  between 
animal  power  and  steam  is  a  prodigious  one. 
When  from  the  six-mile  pace  of  the  stage- 
coach we  reach  the  sixty-mile  pace  of  steam, 
and  its  sixty-fold  carrying  power,  old  days 
have  passed  away ;  and  even  an  increase  of 
twenty  or  tliirty  miles  an  hour  f  which  is  as 
much  as  the  next  century  will  probably  ac- 
complish) is  a  comparative  trifle.  We  go 
to  Liverpool  now  in  eight  days  by  steam, 
where  we  once  went  in  twenty-eight  with 
£ivoring  winds,  perhaps  otherwise  in  forty- 
eight:  what  would  it  be  therefore  by  com- 
parison even  to  reduce  these  eight  days  to 
six  ?  We  reach  St  Louis  in  four  days,  S^n 
Francisco  in  eight,  from  points  once  forty 
and  eighty  days  distant :  what  by  compari- 
son would  it  be  to  reach  them  in  two  days 
and  in  four  ?  The  steamboat,  the  railroad, 
and  the  telegraph  have  completely  solved 
the  great  problem  of  transportation  in  its 
triple  elements  of  travel,  traffic,  and  tidings. 
We  may  successively  use  new  fuels— Kroal 
instead  of  wood,  petroleum  instead  of  coal, 
a  gas  instead  of  an  oil ;  but  it  is  only  to 
generate  steam  after  all.  Another  century 
may  find  new  motors,  but  these  motors  cannot 
supplant  steam  either  in  manufiurtures  or  in 
transportation.  They  may  relieve  steam  of 
some  of  its  drudgery,  but  their  triumph  can- 
not, equal  that  of  the  piston  of  the  engine 
over  the  hand  of  man  and  the  hoof  of  the 
horse. 

Solar  engines  are  already  built;  pnen- 
matic  tubes  are  no  longer  marvels.  The  air 
tube,  with  cylindrical  or  spheral  wagons  for 
passengers  and  freight,  may  soon  be  as  com- 
mon as  railroads.  We  see  their  elements 
in  the  despatch-tube  of  England,  in  the  road 
under  Broadway,  in  the  sphere  system  of 
Andrews.    For  one,  I  have  no  faith  in  quit- 
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ting  the  solid  earth  for  voyages  under  the 
water  or  in  mid-air ;  but,  so  £ur  as  the  prin- 
dpk  goes,  these  highways  are  already 
opened.  We  have  the  American  torpedo 
which  can  be  guided  under  water ;  while  the 
ballooning  around  Paris  and  the  trial  flights 
of  the  California  air  ships  teU  us  it  is  o«r 
century  that  will  have  opened  Cuckoodotid- 
land  and  the  realm  of  Epops  to  modem 
mortals. 

When  I  expounded  this  to  him,  Temple 
declared  that  I  had  converted  myself  to  a 
partisan  of  the  nineteenth  century  bf  dint 
of  my  own  argument,  and  that  he  found  my 
reverence  of  an  hour  before  for  the  twen- 
tieth quite  oozed  away.  But  what  H,  after 
all,  these  unborn  jackanapes  shall,  with  a 
train  of  unimaginable  devices  and  discbve- 
ries,  pus^  us  from  our  self-complacent 
stools,  and  (like  great  Scipio's  ghost) 
,  '*  complain  that  we  are  slow  "  f 


PARIS  AND  VERSAILLES. 
To  fitly  portray  the  misfortunes  of  France 
would  require  a  pen  as  pathetic  as  Casimhr 
Delavigne's  in  his  "  Messenlennes ; "  but 
there  is  room  for  indignation  as  well  as  pity, 
and  even  Bismarck's  cynicism  is  not  out  of 
place.  France  is  pla3ring  into  the  Chancel- 
lor's hand.  History  was  busy  recording 
charges  against  the  Germans  of  cruelty,  ra- 
pacity, violations  of  the  laws  of  war,  the  use 
of  explosive  bullets,  maltreating  prisoners, 
enormous  fines,  ruinous  requisitions,  shell- 
ing open  towns,  bombarding  works  of  art, 
the  sacrilegious  treatment  of  churches  and 
priests,  slaughtering  women  and  children ; 
and  as  some  of  the  charges  must  have  stuck, 
perhaps  Moltke's  campaign  would  have 
been  ranked  with  the  wasting  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  King  William  would  have  fig- 
ured as  another  Tilly.  But  all  these  stories 
have  now  been  repeated  by  Frenchmen 
against  each  other.  The  Communists  and 
Versaillists  both  claim  to  have  found  explo- 
sive bullets  in  the  cartridge-boxes  of  their 
prisoners ;  each  is  said  to  have  maltreated 
captives ;  each  to  have  nithlesikly  destroyed 
works  of  art,  or  fired  upon  convents,  or 
bombarded  groups  of  women  and  children ; 
each  to  have  made  extortions  without  mercy. 
Each,  again,  accuses  the  other,  as  they  used 
to  accuse  the  Germans,  of  being  unwilling 


to  treat  for  peace ;  and  if  one  thing  has 
been  made  clear  by  the  revolt,  it  is  that 
Bismarck  was  excusable  for  declining  to 
accept  any  government  as  final  author- 
ity in  Paris  and  France  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Assembly.  Thus  not 
only  is  Germany  ''making  history"  for 
herself  but  Prance  is  making  it  for  her ; 
and  as  Paris  repels  by  her  excesses  the 
S3rmpathy  sometimes  given  to  the  weaker 
party,  so  she  helps  to  justify  the  German 
terms  of  peace  by  her  recklessness  in  plung- 
ing into  new  debts  and  losses.  Paris  is 
working  with  might  and  main  for  that  "  re- 
duction of  France  to  the  level  of  a  second- 
class  Power  **  which  she  lately  charged  Bis- 
marck with  contemplating.  She  has  no 
worse  defenders  than  her  own  Nati(4ial 
Guards,  and  no  worse  enemies  than  her  own 
crazy  brains. 

The  new  war  in  France  sharply  contrasts 
wkh  the  old  one.  The  two  armies  have 
blazed  away  at  each  other,  day  and  night, 
for  a  month,  without  (at  Uiis  writing)  any 
dedsive  result;  and  Paris,  whose  •* invest- 
ment "  began  with  the  city  short  of  supplies, 
is  now  well  provisioned.  One  would  say 
there  was  no  siege  train,  no  directing  mind, 
and  only  the  dregs  of  an  army  outside  the 
city,  while  inside — ^what  a  travestie  on  1793  I 
What  an  upsetting  of  laws,  what  playing 
tricks  with  the  calendar,  what  planting  of 
banners  on  the  outer  walls,  what  a  parroting 
of  the  old  ^'dtizen'*  shibboleth!  Assi 
apes  the  large  style  of  a  Mirabeau ;  Dom- 
browsld  fills  the  fiMf  'of  Dumouriez ;  for 
Robespierre,  Dan  ton,  and  Murat  we  have, 
say,  LulKer,  Duval,  and  Blanqui  to-day, 
Bergeret,  Tirard,  and  Delescluze  to-mor- 
row. But  cooks  and  waiters  seem  to  have 
the  call  just  now,  and  one  of  the  latter,  who 
had  learned  politics,  doubtless,  in  profes- 
sional days,  fi-om  listening,  napkin  on  arm, 
to  the  eloquence  of  gentlemen  drunk  over 
their  wine,  rose  to  the  helm  of  State.  Would 
not  George  Sanders's  *' guillotine  run  by 
steam  "  be  useful  in  thinning  out  some  of 
these  leaders  ? 

Versailles  and  Paris  vie  in  deference  to 
Germany,  as  if  impressed  with  a  feeling 
that  her  sword  can  cut  the  knot  Could 
Thiers  have  borrowed  a  few  German  brig- 
ades at  the  outset,  he  would  have  crushed 
the  Commune  in  a  day. 

Philip  Quilibbt. 
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ALL  eyes  are  now  turned  on  Paris,  those 
of  the  thoughtless  as  well  as  of  the 
thoughtful — the  former  with  the  sentiment 
of  a  spectator  at  a  prize  ring  wondering 
which  will  conquer*  and  the  latter  intent  on 
the  good  or  ill  that  must  accrue  to  humanity 
throc^h  this  singular  contest  Speculative 
minds  filled  with  events  and  characters  of 
the  past,  pondering  over  men  and  theories 
remotely  or  nearly  associated  with  it  either 
«s  cause  or  efiEect,  regard  the  raging  striife 
with  absorbing  interest  France,  the  revo- 
lutionary centre  of  Europe,  the  great  prac- 
tical expositor  of  social  theories,  is  at  work 
as  usual  testing  its  ideas.  Lamartine^s 
poetic  boast  that  when  the  Creator  wishes 
to  set  the  world  on  fire  he  kindles  the  blaze 
in  the  br«ast  of  a  Frenchman,  is  of  some 
significance.  However  this  may  be,  the 
struggle  continues  i  and  while  it  lasts  we 
ponder  over  the  noble  history  of  the  country 
and  the  noble  names  connected  with  it 
Among  all  the  characters  now  looming  up 
amidst  the  ruin  of  this  generadon,  none  at- 
tracts the  eye  more,  than  the  venerable 
Guizot,  whose  voice  is  heard  amidst  the  din 
of  war  uttering  words  of  hope,  and  still  pro- 
claiming faith  in  the  nation. 

Born  in  1787,  of  a  father  who  was  guillo- 
tined by  the  political  fiinatics  of  his  day,  M. 
Guizot*s  career  began  and  seems  about  to 
end  in  commotion.  Guizot  has  played  a 
part  in  the  political  development  of  bis 
country  since  his  early  manhood,  his  activity 
in  this  channel  terminating  with  the  fidl  of 
Louis  Philippe's  government,  for  which 
catastrophe,  being  chief  minister  at  the  time, 
he  is  held  partially  responsible.  Since  that 
event  he  has,  until  lately,  kept  himself  be- 
fore the  public  by  writing  and  publishing 
from  time  to  time  a  series  of  volumes,  serv- 
ing as  memoirs  of  his  time  and  likewise  to 
explain  his  political  conduct  Guizot  as 
statesman  has,  according  to  the  cridcs  of  his 
day,  but  little  to  boast  oC  He  was  too 
much  a  theorist,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  a 
doctrinaire^  too  honest  and  too  virtuous  a 
man  to  deal  with  the  lower  energies  of  hu- 
man nature  and  turn  them  to  account  for 
public  advantage.  Not  being  a  man  of 
action,  he  could  not  as  minister  wield  the 
sword  when  it  was  necessary,  {and  wisely 


employ  it  to  save  both  his  theory  and  his 
King.  His  Was  the  sentiment  of  the  peace 
civilian — peace  at  any  price.  Believhig 
that  it  was  the  glory  of  civilization  to  render 
force  forever  useless,  he  could  not  resort  to 
it  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his  country 
either  without  or  within.  A  Protestant  and 
a  morbid  admirer  of  the  English  system  of 
government,  like  many  of  his  literary  com- 
peers who  vainly  strive  to  graft  it  on  the 
French  stock,  he  pursued  a  policy  as  states** 
man  which  ended  in  national  sacrifice. 
There  is  some  analogy  between  the  two  min- 
istries of  Guizot  and  Ollivier,  both  spring- 
ing from  this  English  infiUuation;  neither 
knew  when  or  how  to  use  or  abstain  firom 
force.  Had  the  former  resorted  to  it  to  pre- 
serve internal  order,  and  the  latter  pri)test- 
ed  against  it  in  a  foreign  war,  whatever  the 
results  might  have  been,  the  two  men  would 
sofier  less  in  the  estimation  of  their  con- 
temporaries. The  chief  glory  of  Guizot  as 
a  statesman  is  the  reformation  be  brought 
about  in  the  system  of  primary  instruction 
in  France,  and  for  which  all  parties  award 
him  unqualified  praise. 

The  fame  of  KL  Guizot,  however,  rests 
on  his  literary  and  historical  labors.  It  is 
as  (he  historian  of  civilization  that  he  shines 
as  [one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  our 
day.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  as  a 
statesman,  he  is  as  philosopher  and  intel- 
lectual guide  preeminent  He  is  not  the 
recorder  of  strife,  the  biographer  of  heroes, 
or  the  romantic  annalist,  but  the  historian 
of  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  searcher  into 
the  motives  and  spirit  of  institutions;  a 
skilful  expositor,  in  short,  of  the  operation 
of  vast  social  systems. 

Two  or  three  leading  points  in  his  great 
work  on  the  history  of  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope illustrate  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  the 
nature  of  his  genius.  One  of  his  intellectu- 
al triumphs  is  his  analjrsis  of  the  municipal 
system  of  the  Romans  and  its  transmission 
through  the  rise  of  the  Church  into  the 
French  commune,  from  which  issues  the 
representative  system  of  our  day.  Bad  as 
cities  may  now  be,  they,  as  dense  agglom- 
erations of  human  beings,  were  in  former 
times  the  organic  centres  of  the  power  of 
the  mass,  the  cell-germs,  so  to  say,  of  our 
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modem  dvil  politics.  When  free  cities 
arose  to  oppose  feudal  tyranny,  the  seed  of 
national  freedom  was  planted  everywhere. 
Honest  burghers  banded  together  to  pro- 
tect property  and  family  against  feudal  aris- 
tocrats, and  successfully  maintaining  the 
autonomy  of  their  communes,  is  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  political  life  of  the  tiers  itat; 
or  m  other  words,  it  denotes  the  rise  and 
influence  of  the  commonalty  long  before  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta.  M.  Guizot  fur- 
nishes the  material  which  justifies  this  con- 
clusion ;.  he  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  *'  the  phi- 
losopher of  the  period  of  which  M.  Angus- 
tin  Thierry  is  the  painter,"  and  to  whose 
graphic  narrations  we  would  refer  for  proo£ 
The  term  commune  used  by  the  Parisians 
to-day  is  a  relic  of  the  sentiment  In  their 
mouths  it  by  no  means,  however,  implies  a 
worthy  sentiment,  like  that  which  animated 
the  loyal  burgher  of  the  middle  ages. 
While  the  political  spirit  of  the  mediaeval 
citizen  was  that  of  protection  for  an  honest 
life  and  labor,  and  while  his  aspirations 
were  naturally  moral  and  true,  that  of  to- 
day is  the  effect  of  vicious  theories  planted 
by  demagogues  in  the  breasts  of  people 
without  property  or  family,  and  revelling  in 
the  corruption  of  a  city  brimming  with  the 
wealth  of  all  Europe.  The  struggle  now 
going  on  in  Paris  in  behalf  of  the  Commune 
and  of  freedom,  provides  us  with  one  more 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  i>ower  of 
words  to  convey  deception.  To  return  to 
M.  GuizoL  Another  grand  idea  worked 
out  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  is  the 
civilizing  influence  of  the  Church.  Al- 
though a  Protestant,  he  recognizes  the  im- 
mense service  to  humanity  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Unlike  Gibbon,  he  adopts  it  and 
demonstrates  its  beneficent  power.  Of  all 
French  historians  Guizot  approaches  near- 
est to  Gibbon.    He  in  a  nAeasure  supple- 


ments him.  ''He  read,  transcribed,  and 
translated  Gibbon  so  earnestly  that  he  im- 
bibed much  of  his  insight  into  the  social  er- 
olutions  of  the  past  Guizot  coming  later 
in  time,  and  undergoing  more  modem  infla- 
ences,  has  been  better  able  to  see  the  im- 
portant connection  between  the  secular  and 
moral  streams  of  history.  Gibbon's  mind 
was  educationally  hostile  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  spiritual  power,  and  saw  only  its 
abuses ;  Guizot,  better  balanced  in  this  re- 
spect, saw  the  vital  influence  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical ]>ower  as  an  instrament  of  civiliza- 
tion and  as  a  check  to  the  desp>otism  of  the 
secular  governments.  Forages  the  Church 
was  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  humble,  and 
did  much  to  elevate  the  lower  classes  2md 
give  them  a  Voice  in  the  councils  of  nations. 
Guizot,  like  Hallam,  formed  such  a  Just  es- 
timate of  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
power,  as  to  assign  to  each  their  respective 
spheres  in  the  building  up  of  European  na- 
tionalities." Hence  probably  his  aversion 
to  see  the  tem]>oral  status  of  the  Church  de- 
stroyed. 

But  it  is  not  our  object  to  give  any  de- 
railed account  of  the  thoughts  of  this  tmi- 
nent  man.  He  is,  as  the  French  say  of  all 
great  works,  a  monument,  a  venerable  and 
revered  sjrmbol  of  human  ability.  In  every 
intellectual  pantheon  Guizot  must  have  a 
niche  if  not  a  pedestal ;  it  becomes  all 
thinking  men  and  every  intellectual  drgan 
therefore,  to  do  him  honor.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  career,  those  who  mourn 
the  fatality  which  led  such  a  mind  into  a 
political  sphere,  and  who  can  contrast  h^ 
failure  there  with  his  wisdom  and  judgment 
elsewhere,  will  appreciate  the  sentiments 
and  position  of  a  vigorous  octogenarian,  and 
realize  the  firmness  of  character,  the  up- 
rightness of  a  noble  man,  written  in  every 
line  of  his  foce. 
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THE   ORRAT    SCIENTIFIC    CONTRO- 
VERSY. 

Important  m  may  be  the  new  observa- 
tions and  exptrimeBUl  Aicts  of  progressive 
adenoe,  its  haman  phenomena  are  of  still 
greater  importance.  How  men  are  affected 
in  their  belieii  and  prejudices,  and  how  they 
disclose  themselves  in  the  excitement  of  sci- 
entific controversy,  ar«  in  a  high  degree 
corioos  and  interesting.  The  reladon  of 
advancing  science  to  religious  opinion  is  un- 
doubtedly a  question  of  great  moment,  not 
k)  be  blinked  or  evaded,  but  to  be  fairly  and 
cordially  met  in  perfect  fiuth  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth.  That  there  should  be  a 
good  deal  of  groundless  apprehension  and 
perturbation  of  feeling  ia  but  natural ;  but 
the  recent  discussions  display  some  curious 
and  unexpected  inversions  in  the  positions 
of  the  participants. 

Dr.  Beale,  for  example,  an  eminent  micro- 
scopic physiologist,  and  therefore  ranking 
with  the  scientific  side,  nevertheless  takes 
alarm  at  the  religious  tendencies  which  are 
developing  hi  his  own  party,  and  washes  his 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  The  mischiev- 
ous implications  of  the  new  school  of  phys- 
iologists, he  says,  are  quite  as  bad  as  is 
charged  by  the  opposite  party.  In  a  late  ar- 
ticle in  the  "Contemporary  Review,**  he 
takes  the  ground  that  Darwinism  and  Hux- 
leyism,  if  they  have  their  way,  will  assuredly 
put  an  end  to  all  religion.  Dr.  Beale 
maintains  that  the  idea  of  a  God  bringing 
About  all  the  great  results  of  life  by  the  or- 
der of  law  in  nature,  is  equivalent  to  the 
rejection  of  a  God.  He  says  :  **  If  the  for- 
mation and  action  of  our  tissues  and  organs 
are  really  due  to  the  properties  of  the  par- 
ticles constituting  the  materials  of  our  body, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  influence 
God  could  be  supposed  to  exert  after  the 
particles  had  been  created  in  the  first  begin- 
ning, and  had  been  endowed  with  their 
properties.  Does  not  such  a  doctrine,  I 
would  ask,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  idea  of 
a  living  God  ?  *'  Again :  **  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  I  should  be  raised  much  higher 
than  the  stone  among  things  created,  if  be- 
lieving that  although  I  was  really  made  by 
the  workmanship  of  the  sun,  the  construct- 
ing power  of  the  sun  which  made  me  sprang 


direct  from  God.**  And  again :  **  If  a  par- 
ticle of  living  matter,  not  more  than  the 
hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  out  of  non-liv- 
ing matter ;  if  it  4ived  and  moved  and  grew 
and  multiplied,  I  confess  my  belief  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  my  faculties  would  be 
severely  shaken.'*  We  have  here  the  man 
of  science  outdoing  the  theologian  and  stak- 
ing the  '^ spiritual  world'*  on  the  contin- 
gency of  future  experiment 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  in  a  late  lecture  before  Zion's 
College  on  the  Natural  Theology  of  the  Fu- 
ture, says  that  this  is  an  entirely  false  alarm, 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  established  con- 
cerning the  working  of  Nature's  order,  the 
foundations  of  religion  will  remain  unsha- 
ken. He  says  :  *'  We  might  accept  all  that 
Mr.  Darwin,  all  that  Prof.  Huxley  has  so 
learnedly  and  so  accurately  written  on  phys- 
ical science,  and  yet  preserve  our  natural 
theology  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  that 
on  which  Butler  and  Paley  left  it  That  we 
should  have  to  develop  it  I  do  not  deny.** 
Again  he  remarks :  "  Scripture  says  that 
God  created;  but  it  nowhere  defines  that 
term.  The  means,  the  how  of  creation  is 
nowhere  specified.  Scripture  again  says 
that  organized  beings  were  created  each  ac- 
cording to  their  kind.  But  it  nowhere  de- 
fines that  term.** 

Furthermore  he  says :  "  All,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  new  doctrines  of  evolution  de- 
mand is  this.  We  all  agree,  for  the  fact  is 
patent,  that  our  own  bodies,  and  indeed  the 
body  of  every  living  creature,  are  evolved 
from  a  seemingly  simple  germ,  by  natural 
laws,  without  visible  action  of  any  designing 
will  or  mind,  into  the  full  organization  of  a 
human  or  other  creature.  Yet  we  do  not 
say  on  that  account,  God  did  not  create  me  ; 
I  only  grew.  We  hold,  in  this  case,  to  our 
old  idea,  and  say.  if  there  be  evolution,  there 
must  be  an  Evol  ver.  Now  the  new  physical 
theories  only  ask  us,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ex- 
tend this  conception  to  the  whole  universe  ; 
to  believe  that  not  individuals  merely,  but 
whole  varieties  and  races,  the  total  organ- 
ized life  on  this  planet,  and  it  may  be  the 
total  organization  of  the  universe,  have  been 
evolved  just  as  our  bodies  are  by  natural 
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laws  acting  throagh  drcnmstance.  This 
may  be  true,  or  may  be  £dse.  But  all  its 
truth  can  do  to  the  natural  theologian  will 
be  to  make  him  beliey*  Hnx  the  Cftatot 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse as  the  Creator  undeniably  bears  to 
erery  individual  human  body." 

THE  NfeW  ENCLiSH  SCIENCE  SCHOOL. 
By  the  first  brief  reports  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  scientific  instruction  amd 
the  advancement  of  science  in  England,  wt 
are  led  to  conclude  that,  whatever  Parlia- 
ment may  do  in  the  matter,  the  Commissioii 
means  business.  The  institntions  to  which 
they  first  direct  attention  as  needing  com« 
plete  reorganization  are  the  Ro3ral  School  of 
Mines,  the  Royal  School  of  Chemistry,  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  the  Min- 
ing Record  Office,  all  of  which  are  compli- 
cated with  the  geological  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  are  under  the  head*- 
shipofa  Director-GeneraL  It  is  proposed 
to  disentangle  this  knot  of  establishments^ 
and  separate  those  which  have  no  proper 
connection  with  each  other.  In  the  reaK 
rangement  they  propose  that  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry  be  consolidated,  that  mathemat- 
ics be  added  to  the  courses  of  instruction, 
that  laboratories  for  practical  teaching  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  be  provided, 
and  that  the  institution  be  known  as  the 
Science  School  Furthermore,  they  reconrr- 
mend  that  this  **  Science  School  **  be  estab^ 
lished  at  South  Kensington,  in  buildings 
now  appropriated  to  the  Royal  School  of 
Naval  Architectiure  and  Modem  Engineer- 
ing, and  that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  new 
Science  School  It  is  contemplated,  also, 
that  the  Science  School  shall  become  avail- 
able for  the  instruction  of  sdencae  teachers 
throughout  the  country. 

NATURAL  HISTORV  MUSEUMS. 
A  MERE  book  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, though  doubtless  better  than  none,  is 
necessarily  defective.  It  is  extremely  liable 
to  be  inaccurate  and  misleading,  and  is  al- 
wa3rs  superficial.  Diagrams  and  models  are 
valuable  aids  to  the  understanding,  but  nei- 
ther these  nor  books  can  supply  the  place 
of  the  objects  themselves.  To  the  many, 
however,  such  objects  can  only  be  made 
accessible  through  the  agency  of  museums, 
and  at  present  these  are  chiefly  confined  to 
our  larger  cities,  where,  from  the  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  their  specimens,  and  their 


careless  and  often  unscientific  arraiigemeiit, 
they  are  practically  useless  for  educational 
purposes.  Smaller  and  simpler  coUections, 
such  a$  neatly  ^jftxy  county  might  afibrd, 
could  be  made  much  more  effective  as  a 
means  of  instruction^  and  would  meet  an 
already  intreasitig  tendency  tomurds  the 
study  of  things  themselves  Instead  of  any 
second  or  third-lnukl  repretemtation  €k 
them,  sQCh  as  only  the  books  aibid.  A 
recent  wrker  has  dearly  pointed  out  what 
such  a  collection  ought  to  bsi  If  desigBed 
far  educational  purpose,  it  shoidd  embody 
several  festmes  not  kmad  ¥k  cadsdng  mnso* 
tmis,  and  dispense  wHh  wtmsk  that  is  ^tum 
present^  but  which  to  the  pupil  wouki  be 
useless  and  obetmctive.  It  shooki  coatain 
a  connected  series  of  specimens  illustrating 
the  principal  and  some  ei  the  lesser  d^ 
visitms  of  th«  animal  and  vegetable  king* 
doms,  so  disposed  that  an  iaquiring  observ- 
er might  learn  therefroas  the  principles  upon 
which  animals  and  plaints  arte  classified,  tha 
relations  of  tliefir  organs  to  ana  another  and 
to  those  of  thefr  alHes,  the  funcdoas  of  these 
organs,  and  other  matters  relating  to  their 
habits,  use,  and  place  ia  the  economy  of 
nature.  Pictorial  illustrations,  magnified 
views  of  the  smaller  organs  and  their  strao^ 
tore,  and  fell  descriptiva  labelB  are  also 
necessary ;  and,  what  Is  eqoaHy  iBipottant4 
the  collection  should  not  contain  a  skigia 
specimen  mof«  than  Is  wanted.  Another 
collection,  embracing  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  the  locality  where  the  nuscaas  is 
located,  would  be  desirable ;  but  this  addi- 
tion should  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  the 
instructional  series.  Mere  objects  of  curi- 
osity should  be  carefully  excluded,  as  they 
introduce  confusion  and  ia  no  way  add  to 
the  educational  value  of  the  collcctioiu  Aa 
this  method  of  stndymg  natural  history  is 
much  superior  to  any  other,  sack  a  museum 
in  cotmection  with  manyofoitr  miner  grades 
of  schools  might  be  made  especially  usefid, 
and  its  formation  is  readily  wHhin  the  oooa- 
pass  of  any  of  am  numerous  academies* 

THE  OROANTZATION  OP  SX^OtamCSS. 
1*HS  view  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  in- 
stinct in  animals  is  tiie  resuk  of  inhoited 
and  organised  experiences,  has  been  adopted 
by  Professor  Joseph  Leconte  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  consldeis  it  with 
reference  to  human  vision.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter  to  Professor  TyndaU  of  London,  on  an 
optical  illusion,  he  sayss  **  Whether  the 
seeing  of  objects  in  tlMir  true  position  be  in 
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man  a  privvy  or  an  acquired  hcaltf^  vaiy, 
perhaps,  always  be  a  vexed  question.  My 
own  belief  is  that  it  it  partly  the  one  and 
partly  the  other — ^that  a  capacity  is  innate 
by  virtue  of  which  the  very  complex  knowl- 
edge involved  in  vision  is  rapidly,  almost 
immediately,  acquired.  The  actions  of  all 
aniinals  are  determined  partly  by  experi- 
ence and  partly  by  instinct  But  instinct  it- 
self is  probably  but  an  inherited  o^dty, 
improved  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
generations — a  sort  of  inherited  experience. 
In  insects  the  wealth  of  inherited  experience 
is  great,  and  of  individual  experience  is 
small  i  while  in  man  the  reverse  is  true.  I 
think  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  new-born 
chick  or  a  new-bom  ruminant  sees  objects 
in  their  true  position.  Is  it  improbable, 
then,  that  in  man  also  erect  vision  is  partly 
the  result  of  inherited  experience,  though 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  individual 
experience — ^the  former  inherited  through  all 
human  generations,  or  even  perhaps  (Dar- 
winians would  say)  through  all  vertebrate 
generations  ? " 

THE  CORRELATION  OF  FORCES. 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity on  "Evolution,"  Mr.  John  Fiske  has 
taken  a  step  forward  in  clearing  up  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  language  by  which 
this  interesting  subject  has  been  hitherto 
embarrassed.  He  criticises  the  phrase 
'*  correlation  of  forces,"  and  proposes  in  ita 
place  "  transformation  of  motion."  He  says 
the  a^^rmed  correlation  is  not  among  primi- 
tive forces,  but  among  various  modes  of 
motion,  and  motion  is  not  force*  but  only  a, 
mode  of  force.  To  give  his  own  words  aa 
reported  in  the  "World":  "The  phrase 
correlation  of  forces,  which  means  the  corre- 
lation of  sensible  motion  with  heat,  light, 
electricity,  etc,  implies  that  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  are  forces.  This  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  He^  and  light  are  mfodes  of  un- 
dulatory  motion,  and  electricity  with  its 
kindred  phenomena  is  to  be  similarly  inter-, 
preted.  Now  motion  is  not  force,  but  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  force,  and  so  the  va- 
rious modes  of  motion,  molar,  molecular,' 
and  atomic,  are  differently  conditioned  maa- 
ilestadons  of  force. ' ' 

Force  may  be  manifested  as  tension,  as 
pressure,  and  as  motion ;  and  among  these 
n>anifostations  sonk,  as  gravity,  are  primta^ 
ry,  and  some,  as  polarity,  are  secondary* 
"The  essential  difference  between  these 
modes  oiprmatyU}tf»^*  (gravity,  cohesion, 


chemism)  "and  the  various  modet  of  mo- 
tion, is  illustrated  by  the  hmoiliar  hcU  that 
gravity  causes  molar  motion  (the  amotion  of 
masses),  while  molar  motion  does  not  cause 
gravity ;  and  that  chemism  gives  rise  to' the 
spedes  of  molecular  motion  called  heal^ 
while  heat  cannot  give  rise  to  chemism, 
though  it  may  result  in  a  molecular  rear^ 
rangement  thiU  will  allow  chemism  to  manl- 
iest itseK" 


CARPETS,  DUST,  AND  DISEASE. 
Thb  course  of  recent  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  morbid  states  has  rendered  it  more 
and  more  probable  that  the  active  causes  of 
various  maladies  exist  extensively  diffused 
through  the  ataK>spbere,  and  having  imme-' 
diate  access  to  the  blood  through  respira- 
tion, become  efficient  sources  of  vital  de^ 
rangement.  Hence  the  attention  lately 
given  to  what  is  termed  the  "germ  theory 
of  disease^''  and  the  confirmation  that  has 
been  lent  to  this  view  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dairs  phrase,  "  dust  and  disease."  Profes- 
sor Tyndall  calls  attention  tP  the  efficiency 
of  a  mass  of  cotton  fibres  placed  befixe  the 
mouth  to  strain  out  the  atmospheric  dust ; 
and  this  property  of  fibrous  or  textile  masses 
to  separate  and  retain  the  floating  impuri- 
ties, suggests  that  carpets  most  exert  a  more 
or  less  harmful  influence  upon  health.  That 
they  are  traps  and  reservoirs  of  dust  every-< 
body  knows ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  they 
often  become  so  foul  that  every  step  charges 
Ae  air  with  their  emanations.  In  this  peri- 
od of  household  changes  it  is  well  to  re* 
member  that,  although  carpets  are  not  per* 
haps  absolutely  dangerous  to  life,  yet  they 
are  unhealthier  than  matting,  and  ttuit  naked 
floors  are  healthier  than  either. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Whether  there  is  any  real  progress  in 
medicine  is  often  questioned ;  but  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  there  is  progress 
ouiioiit.  If  medicine  does  not  improve  in 
quality,  there  is,  at  all  events,  less  of  it  It 
is  being  gradually  replaced  by  other  restora- 
tive agencies.  The  old  practice  of  treating 
disease  by  drugs  has,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  given  way  to  hygienic  measures,  and 
among  them  change  of  air  is  increasingly 
sought  by  the  invalids  of  all  countries.- 
This  resource  is  becoming  more  and  more 
available  to  the  invalid  classes  with  the 
multiplied  fitdlities  of  cheap  and  com- 
fortable traveL  The  extent  to  which  this 
branch  of  hygienic  medication  is   made 
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available  is  shown  by  the  crowd  of  publica- 
tions upon  the  subject  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  Exiropean  continent,  in  England,  in 
this  country,  Canada,  and  even  South  Amer- 
ica. The  literature  of  the  subject  is  made 
up  of  medical  dissertations,  guides  to  in- 
valids, manuals  of  local  climatolog}*,  and 
treatises  lauding  the  virtues  of  innumerable 
locations  which  are  claimed  to  be  advan- 
tageous for  recovery  from  various  kinds  of 
disease.  The  question  of  the  value  of  a 
change  of  location  for  pur]>oses  of  health 
(either  transient  or  permanent)  is  of  course 
much  more  than  a  question  of  atmospheric 
conditions.  Mineral  waters,  bathing,  scen- 
ery, and  social  conditions  are  coihplicated 
with  those  of  temperature,  altitude,  dryness, 
or  humidity  and  saltness  of  the  atmosphere. 
Shall  the  invalid  go  inland  or  to  an  island^ 
to  a  cold  or  warm  region,  to  a  dry  or  a 
damp  one,  to  get  relief  from  this  or  that  ail- 
ment ?  are  questions  which  the  books  un- 
dertake to  answer,  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
answer  them  with  reference  to  local  inter- 
ests. "  If  we  accepted  the  descriptions  of 
the  advantages  of  the  many  health  resorts 
in  the  world,  the  conclusion  would  follow 
that  well-nigh  all  of  them  are  detached  frag- 
ments of  the  original  paradise,  replete  with 
all  that  can  make  life  enjoyable,  and  walled 
round  from  the  incursions  of  death,  except 
with  regard  to  those  improperly  located  in- 
dividuals to  which  the  enemy  had  rightful 
claim  before  their  entrance  into  the  Eden.** 
The  first  grand  benefit  of  "  change  of  air," 
carrying  with  it,  as  it  generally  does,  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  conditions  of  life,  takes 
effect  upon  the  S3rstem  through  the  mind. 
Pleasurable  mental  excitation  is  a  powerful 
hy^enic  influence.  Mr.  Bain  tells  us  that 
the  very  essence  of  our  mental  life  consists 
in  change  of  impression — a  contrast  in  states 
of  feeling ;  and  experience  abundantly  at- 
tests the  exhilarating  and  invigorating  influ- 
ence of  scenery  and  surroundings.  To  the 
mind  in  health  this  is  a  source  of  high  en- 
joyment; to  the  mind  debilitated,  over- 
wrought, and  despondent,  it  is  a  renewing 
healthful  influence.  Yet  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  different  locations  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  this  result  may  be  at- 
tained. In  **  changing  the  air,*'  the  invalid 
should  look  out  for  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive scenery,  agreeable  society,  apartments 
well  ventilated  if  not  spacious,  enjoyable 
diet,  fittdlities  for  bathing,  and  provision  for 
mental  diversion  and  physical  exercise. 
Whatever  the  virtues  claimed  for  the  cli- 


mate, it  win  probably  be  found  that  in  most 
cases  these  are  the  real  restorative  agents. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  latest  inquiry  is 
to  place  a  deddedly  lower  estimate  on  the 
hygienic  power  of  special  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  influence  of  temperature  is  con- 
sidered as  overrated.  A  recent  writer  re- 
marks :  "  That  cold  and  frost  arc  not  the 
dread  foes  even  to  chest  invalids  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases prevalent  in  Canada,  and  by  the  re- 
ports on  mountain  stations,  such  as  those 
of  the  Engardine,  in  Switzerland.  More- 
over,  the  proposition  might  be  reversed  and 
the  experience  of  Australia  be  dted  to  show 
that  a  warm  climate  is  no  safeguard  against 
pulmonary  consumption.  It  begins  even  to 
be  debated  if  variations  of  temperature  are 
as  injurious  to  the  sick  as  has  been  hitherto 
sup]>osed.  The  ablest  writer  upon  the  Swiss 
resorts  says :  **  Very  sudden  and  great  di- 
urnal variations  of  temperature  are  among 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  dimate  of 
the  upper  Engardine ;  yet,  if  the  experience 
of  the  advantages  of  mounuin  resorts  is  to 
be  credited,  these  offer  no  bar  to  the  resi- 
dence of  patients  suffering  from  most  of  the 
ills  flesh  is  heir  to,  not  excluding  pulmonary 
affections  and  consumption.** 


COMPOSITION  OF  VOLCANIC  GASES. 

In  studying  the  character  of  the  gases  is- 
suing from  the  crater  of  Santorin — one  of 
the  most  active  volcanoes  of  the  Gredan 
Archipelago— Dr.  Fouque  found  that  they 
varied  greatly  in  composition ;  that  free 
hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  prevailed,  and  be- 
came more  abundant  as  the  temperature  at 
which  the  gas  escaped  increased ;  that  the 
pasty  lava  frequently  endoses  and  carries 
along  with  it  combustible  gases;  and  that 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  coexist  in  these  mix- 
tures without  combining. 


COLORED  CEMENTS. 
Professor  BSttger  calls  attention  to  a 
very  strong  and  durable  cement  which  he 
prepares  by  thoroughly  mixing  finely  pul- 
verized chalk  with  soluble  glass.  One  of 
its  chief  recommendations  is  the  ease  with 
which  coloring  matters  can  be  incorporated 
with  it  without  in  any  way  impairing  its 
val  ue.  Various  substances  are  suggested  by 
Professor  B6t^er  for  this  purpose.  Well- 
sifted  sulphide  of  antimony  gives  a  black 
mass,  which  after  setting  can  be  polished 
with  agate,  and  then  presents  a  fine  metallic 
lustre.    Fine  iron  dust  gives  a  grayish-black 
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cement  Zinc  diwt  g*ve«  a  gray  exceeding- 
ly hard  cement,  capable  of  being  polished, 
when  it  gives  out  the  lustre  of  zina  Car- 
bonate of  copper  givea  a  bright  green  ce- 
ment; sesquioxide  of  diromiam,  a  dark 
green  cement ;  Th^nanTs  blue,  a  Wue  ce- 
ment, litharge  a  yellow,  cinnabar  a  bright 
red,  carmine  a  violet  red.  Sulphide  of  an- 
timony and  iron  dust  stirred  into  the  solu- 
ble glass  afford  an  exceedingly  firm  black 
cement  Zinc  and  iron  dust  in  equal  pro- 
portions yield  a  hard,  gray  cement  The 
soluble  glass  gives  with  fine  white  chalk 
alone  a  white  cement  of  great  beauty  and 
hardness.  All  the  materials  are  durable 
and  cheap,  and  when  kept  on  hand  the  mix- 
ture IS  readily  made  at  any  time. 


DURATION  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  SPARK. 
Some  acute  and  interesting  researches  upon 
tills  subject  have  been  made  by  Professor 
O.  N.  Road,  and  we  thought  some  time 
ago  that  he  had  carried  the  minute  measure- 
ment of  time  to  its  last  refinement,  but  his 
latest  results  are  still  more  surprising.  He 
has  shown  that  the  spark  not  only  occupies 
a  definite  and  measureable  time,  but  that  it 
is  capable  of  decomposition  into  successive 
stages  of  changing  appearances,  each  of 
which  is  ascertainable.  In  some  recent  ex- 
periments the  time  required  for  the  discharge 
of  a  quite  small  Leyden  jar  was  determined. 
Previous  observations  on  a  jar  of  medium 
size  had  proved  that  the  flash  accompanying 
its  discharge  lasts  about  1-35,000  of  a  sec- 
ond, but  with  the  new  jar  it  averaged  one- 
millionth  of  a  second  only.  To  measure 
this  interval  with  certainty,  a  peculiar  and 
new  micrometer  was  employed.  In  addition 
it  was  proved  that  during  the  major  part  of 
this  minute  period,  the  spark  shines  with  a 
very  feeble  illumination,  99  per  cent  of  its 
light  being  generated  and  passing  away  in  a 
fiu*  shorter  interval.  A  particalar  set  of  ex- 
periments demonstrated  that  this  interval,  or 
the  practical  duration  of  the  flash  was  less 
than  1-20  of  a  millionth  of  a  second ;  so  that 
the  flash  really  lasts  during  an  interval  of 
time  which  is  not  sufficient  for  light  to  travel 
60  feet  Its  light  is,  however,  bright,  and 
objects  illuminated  by  it  are  seen  with  dis- 
tinctness. 

OSSEINE. 

Under  the  name  of  osseine  attention 

has  lately  been  directed  to  a  substance  which 

h  said  to  be  what  remains  after  the  salts  of 

lime  and  other  mineral  matters  have  been 


removed  fi-om  bones*  The  organic  matter 
left  amounts  to  some  thirty-five  per  cent, 
atid  we  are  especially  cantioned  against  con- 
founding this  with  gelatine,  which  is  the 
product  of  bones  when  treated  with  water 
and  heat,  and  which  diflers  firom  osseine  in 
the  absence  of  an3rthing  like  an  organized 
structure.  Notwithstanding  the  caution,  sev- 
eral eminent  chemists  regard  this  so-called 
osseine  as  simply  a  slightly  modified  form 
of  gelatine. 

ARSENIC  IN  HUMAN  BONES. 
The  occasional  presence  of  arsenic  as  a 
constituent  of  human  bones  has  lately  been 
pointed  put  l^  Dr.  F.  L.  Sonnenschein, 
who  also  found  small  quantities  of  it  in  the 
soils  of  several  old  graveyards.  In  his  ex- 
amination of  the  bones  they  were  first 
crushed;  a  portion  was  then  placed  in  a 
small  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  pre- 
viously closed.  Perfectly  pure  hydrochlo- 
ric add  was  next  poured  in  upon  the  firag- 
ments,  and  the  tube  gently  heated  in  a 
water-bath  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  had 
been  driven  away.  The  open  end  of  the 
tube  was  then  sealed  up,  and  afterward  it 
was  kept  at  a  heat  of  about  100  deg.  in  the 
water-bath  for  several  days.  When  the 
bony  matters  had  become  reduced  to  a  gela- 
tinous nuss,  the  tube  was  opened  and-  chlo- 
rate of  potash  added  in  order  to  destroy  the 
organic  matter.  The  solution  was  then 
treated  m  the  usual  way  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic. 


CONCERNING  ANIMAt  ELECTRICITY. 
Mr.  Cromwell  F.  Varley,  the  well- 
known  English  electrician,  urges  the  follow- 
ing objections  to  the  popular  notion  that 
electricity  is  produced  by  the  human  body. 
The  production  of  sparks  by  combing  the 
hair,  drawing  off  silk  stockings,  or  rubbing 
the  feet  upon  the  carpet,  are,  he  says,  illus- 
trations of  fricdonal  electricity  which  in  no 
way  depend  upon  vitality,  but  which  are  due 
solely  to  favorable  conditions  in  the  bodies 
rubbed  together,  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
Another  manifestation  of  supposed  bodily 
electricity,  about  which  there  has  been  much 
speculation,  is  seen  in  the  following  experi- 
ment :  If  the  two  terminals  of  a  sensitive 
galvanometer  are  placed  each  in  a  separate 
basin  of  water,  and  the  two  hands  then  in- 
troduced, one  in  each,  on  tightly  clenching 
one  hand  a  positive  current  will  nearly  al- 
ways be  found  to  flow  firom  that  hand 
through  the  galvanometer  to  the  other  hand 
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which  hjbd  retnaiMd  pMcife.  While  re* 
peatkig  this  experiment  Mr.  Virley  Sound 
that  the  act  of  opening  the  clenched  hand 
produced  a  monentary  increaae  of  power 
rather  than  a  decrease ;  but  with  a  aouth- 
weat  wind  the  currcnta  induced  hf  theae 
motions  of  the  hand  were  leaa  than  one* 
fourth  as  strong  as  when  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  northeast  The  former  wind 
was  found  to  be  slightly  negadve  to  the 
earth,  while  the  latter  was  invariably  eleo 
tro-positive.  Cleansing  the  pores  of  the  skin 
from  grease  by  washing  the  hands  in  a  weak 
aolotton  of  aatunonia  before  trying  the  ex- 
periment, resulted  in  diminishing  the  force 
of  the  current  Washing  them,  however,  in 
a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  afterward 
in  water,  led  to  a  much  greater  mamfesta- 
tion  of  power  when  the  hand  was  aqueezed 
in  a  basin  of  water  than  was  ever  observed 
during  the  most  persistent  east  wind.  If 
one  hand  was  dipped  in  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nia and  the  other  in  a  solntioii  of  nitric  acid, 
and  both  afterward  washed  in  water,  squees- 
ing  either  in  connection  with  the  galvan- 
ometer produced  a  current  always  hi  the 
aame  direction.  If  both  hands  were  placed 
in  the  water  and  a  little  ackl  dropped  upon 
one  of  them,  a  current  was  immediately 
produced  without  any  exertion  of  muscular 
power.  From  these  experiraeota  Profiusof 
Varley  infers  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to 
chemical  action  alone.  He  also  concludes 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  electricity  ex* 
ists  either  in  or  about  the  human  body, 
either  as  a  source  of  motive  power  or  other- 
wise, believing  that  the  feeble  electricity  ob- 
tained from  the  Inuscles  is  due  to  different 
chemical  conditions  of  the  musde  itselC 
The  nerves  are  bad  conductors,  and  are  not 
insulated;  the  force  transmitted  by  them 
cannot  therefore  be  electricity ;  and  the  feet 
that  this  force  travels  about  200,000  times 
slower  than  an  electric  current,  ia  fturther 
evidence  of  their  non-identity. 

SNAILS  AS  FOOD. 
The  use  by  man  of  snails,  lizards,  and  in- 
sects as  food,  is  looked  upon  by  many  aa 
one  of  the  incidents  of  aavage  life ;  but  in 
the  case  of  snails  at  least,  their  consump* 
tion  is  not  thus  limited.  The  edible  snail, 
whidi  frequently  grows  to  the  aize  of  a 
man's  4st,  was  esteemed  a  jpreat  luxury 
among  the  Romans ;  and  such  was  the  de- 
mand for  it  that  places  were  provided  where 
large  numbers  were  bred,  and  regularly  fat- 
tened by  feeding  them  with  a  mixture  con- 


aisting  of  meal  aad  mw  viae.  Evem  naif 
in  aouthem  Europe  snails  are  in  great  re* 
quest  during  the  aeaMH  of  Lent,  as  a  anbcti* 
tute  for  forbidden  flesiL  Being  atrialy 
vegetable  fe«ders»  tkey  are  regarded  as  v^vidk 
more  cleanly  tham  the  crab,  lobster,  or  even 
the  oyster.  Owing  to  the  late  aevera  wia|tec^ 
which  in  France  wa»  the  coldest  in  fprtf 
yearsi  and  the  previously  dry  summer,  this 
supply  in  those  oountriee  is  said  to  have 
been  very  greatly  reduof<V  *o  that  the  wsmft 
was  scyereiy  felt  during  the  lat»  hsaium 


SOCIAL  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

Some  recent  contributioos  to  animal  psy- 
chology, which  ate  both  new  and  intereaidoi^ 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  on 
the  half-wild  catdeof  western  Sooth  Africa., 
which  he  thua  describee:  **The  oxeo  of 
which  I  speak  had  belonged  to  the  Damaras» 
and  none  of  the  ancestry  of  these  cattle  had 
ever  been  broken  to  harness.  They  were 
watched  from  a  distance  during  thf  day*  as 
they  roamed  about  over  the  country,  and  jit 
night  they  were  driven  with  cries  to  enclo* 
sures,  into  which  they  rushed  much  like  % 
body  of  terrified  wild  animals  driven  by 
huntsmen  into  a  trap.  Their  scared  temper 
waa  sudi  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  lay 
hold  of  them  by  other  means  than  by  driv* 
ing  the  whole  herd  into  a  clump  and  btsso* 
ing  the  leg  of  the  animal  it  waa  desired  to 
seize.** 

Yet  these  wild  creatures  are  available  for 
service,  and  Mr.  Galton  had  nearly  a  hun^ 
dred  cfi  them  broken  m  fi>r  the  wagon,  for 
packs,  and  for  the  saddle.  He  had  aa  e»> 
tensive  experience  with  the  beasts,  and  be* 
guiled  the  monotony  of  travel  by  observing 
their  mental  habits,  especially  the  working 
of  the  gregoriona  and  self-reliant  instincts. 
He  represents  the  animals  aa  being  stolid 
and  socially  nnamiaUe,  even  apitefol,  tc^ 
ward  each  othen.  **  Yet,  although  the  ox, 
has  so  Httle  affection  for  or  individual  inter- 
est in  his  fellows,  he  cannot  endure  even  a 
momentary  severance  from  his  herd.  If  he 
be  separated  frY>m  it  by  stratagem  or  foree, 
he  exhibits  every  sign  of  mental  agony.  He 
strives  with  all  hia  might  to  get  back  again^ 
and  when  he  succeeds  he  plunges  into  its 
middle,  as  if  to  bathe  his  whole  body  with 
the  comfort  of  closest  companionship." 
This  terror  at  being  separated,  evincing  a 
total  want  of  self-reliance,  had  its  practical 
inconvenience,  as  **  the  traveller  finds  great 
difficulty  in   procuring   fore-oxen  for  hia 
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ordfaury  cattlt  being  totally  unfitted 
by  nature  to  move  in  so  prominent  and  iso^ 
lated  a  position.  A  good  ibre-ox  b  an  ani- 
mal of  exceptional  disposition;  he  is  in 
reality  a  born  leader  of  oxen.  Men  whp 
break  in  wild  cattle  for  harness  watch  aa- 
sidnously  for  those  who  show  a  self-reliant 
nature  by  grazing  apart  or  ahead  otf  the 
resf* 

Mr.  Galton  then  asks,  What  is  the  cause 
of  such  slavish  gregariouaness  on  the  part 
of  the  mass  of  Damara  cattle,  and  how  is  it 
that  there  is  only  about  one  self-reliant  ox 
in  fifty }  To  the  firft  question  he  replies, 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  ani- 
mals in  a  country  infested  with  large  carni- 
Tora,  that  they  should  keep  close  together 
in  herds,  while  this  engenders  the  habit  of 
relying  upon  each  other.  No  ox  grazing 
alone  could  live  for  many  days  unless 
he  were  watched.  The  Damara  owners 
confide  perhaps  two  hundred  cattle  to  a 
couple  of  half-starved  youths,  who  pass  the 
time  in  dozing  or  in  gathering  up  roots  to 
tat.  They  are  no  protection  against  liensi 
and  so  the  herd  is  left  to  take  its  chance* 
Consequently  the  cattle  have  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  But  protection  in  this  case 
consists  less  in  strength  than  in  alertness,/ 
for  the  enemy  comes  by  stealth.  "A 
crouching  lion  (ears  cattle  who  turn  boldly 
upon  him,  for  the  horns  of  the  ox  may  make 
an  ugly  wound.  Hence  it  is  that  a  cow 
that  has  calved  by  the  wayside,  and  has 
been  temporarily  abandoned  by  the  caravan, 
is  never  seized  by  lions.  The  incident  fre- 
quently occurs,  and  as  frequently  are  the 
cow  and  calf  eventually  brought  safe  to  the 
camp  ;  and  yet  there  is  usually  evidence  in 
footprints  of  her  having  sustained  a  regu^ 
lar  siege  from  the  wild  beasts;  but  she  i« 
SQ  restless  and  eager  for  the  safety  of  her 
young,  that  no  beast  of  prey  cam  ever  ap* 
proach  her  unawares."  But  a  herd  of  such 
animals  when  considered  as  a  whole  is  al- 
ways OB  the  alert ;  at  almost  every  moment 
some  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  will  conunand 
all  approaches.  "  There  can  be  no  room 
for  doubt  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  well> 
being  of  cattle,  in  a  country  infested  with 
beasts  of  prey,  to  live  in  close  companion- 
ship ;  and  being  suitable,  it  follows  from  the 
law  of  natural  selection  that  the  develop- 
ment of  gregarious  and  therefore  of  slavish 
instincts  must  be  favored  in  such  cattle." 
To  the  second  question, "  Why  is  the  excep- 
tional self-reliant  ox  about  one  in  fifty ;  why 
not  one  in  five  or  one  in  five  hundred  ? ' '  Mr. 


Galton  replies;  "  The  reason  undoubtedly 
is,  that  natural  sdection  tends  to  give  bvl 
one  leader  to  each  herd,  and  to  repccif 
superabundant  leaders^*'  The  si«e  of  thf$ 
herd  is  limited.  It  must  not  be  too  laxgi 
on  account  of  food  and  water  supply,  nor 
too  small  on  account  of  weakness.  At  the 
fame  time  there  ift  a  constant  destructioii  of 
these  self-reliant  individuals,  who  txpoM 
themselves  by  diverging  from  the  herd, 
<*The  leaders  are  safe  enough  fromUoMi 
because  their  fiaoka  and  rear  are  giaanM 
by  thehr  followers ;  but  each  of  thoae  whm 
graze  apart  and  who  represent  the  av^Mr^ 
abundant  aupply  of  self-reliant  aniimal^ 
has  one  flank  and  the  rear  exposed ;  and 
it  is  precisely  these  whom  the  lions  take^ 
Lookiug  at  the  matter  in  a  broad  way,  wu 
tnay  justly  assert  that  wild  beasts  trim  and 
prune  every  herd  into  compactness,  and 
tend  to  reduce  it  into  a  dosely-united  body 
with  a  single,  well-protected  leader.  Inde^ 
pendencf  of  (^IwactiNr  in  cattle  is  thus  um^ 
pressed  iar  below  i^  healthy,  natural  stand* 
ard  by  the  infiuevce  of  wild  beasts,  as  m 
shown  by  the  greater  display  of  sdf-relianca 
among  cattle  whose  ancestry  for  son* 
generations  Iwur^  not  been  exposed  to  tuck 
<Jat\ger." 

TH»  MKTRIC  SYSTEM. 
THRftg  has  long  been  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  to  introduce  the  French  metric  sya> 
tem  of  weights  and  measures  into  this  co«ui» 
try ;  that  is,  to  apply  the  decimal  system  of 
our  currency  a  all  the  departments  of  mffn» 
urement  There  would  seem  ^  be  such 
obvious  advantage  in  this,  that  it  is  cause  of 
wonder  with  some  how  it  could  be  objected 
to ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  by  no  means  free  from 
objection.  ProC  Davies  in  a  late  lecture 
presented  in  a  strong  light  various  diflicul* 
ties  with  such  a  change,  and  argued  indeed 
that  it  would  be  on  the  whole  most  node* 
sirable.  The  confessed  benefits  of  simpli- 
fied cowpntatine,  he  kisists,  are  greatly 
counteracted  by  the  disadvantage  of  having 
in  the  mind  only  a  single  unit  as  a  starting 
point  of  calculation.  The  linear  unit  ia  the 
metre,  and  all  lengths  and  distances  have  to 
be  expressed  either  in  multiples  or  in  frac- 
tions of  that  unit ;  while  the  received  system 
gives  us  no  less  than  four  starting  points,  the 
inch,  the  foot,  the  rod,  the  mile,  which  it  is 
claimed  gives  great  advantage  in  estimating 
different  grades  of  distances.  So  in  meas- 
uring weights,  the  French  system  gives  ua 
only  the  gramme  with  its  variations,  while 
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the  current-  method,  with  its  ounce,  pound, 
and  ton,  enables  the  mind  to  grasp  and 
Conceiye  quantities  in  those  terms  with  more 
clearness  and  just  appreciation  of  tiiehr  val* 


NATIONALITY  IN  SC1BNCB. 
It  baring  been  charged  that  in  the  matter 
Of  original  research  England  "  is  conspicu- 
ous for  its  prominent  position  in  the  rear," 
Professor  Frankland  has  instituted  an  in- 
quiry into  the  comparative  activity  of  that 
and  other  nations  in  the  prosecution  of 
chemical  research.  **  In  the  year  1866  there 
were  published  1,273  papers  on  new  discor- 
cries,  by  805  chemists;  1.58  paper  being 
ihni  the  average  produce  of  each  investiga- 
tor. Of  these  Germany  contributed  445  au- 
thors and  777  papers,  or  1.75  paper  to  each 
author ;  France  1 70  authors  and  245  pa- 
pers,^ or  i^  paper  to  each  author;  while 
the  United  Kingdom  furnished  only  97  au- 
rora and  127  papers,  or  1.51  paper  to  each 
author ;' all  other  countries  yielding  93  au- 
thors and  124  papers,  or  1.33  paper  to  each 
author.  Thus,  not  only  are  we  hr  behind 
in  the  aggregate  of  activity  in  discovery,  but 
our  individual  productiveness  is  also  for  be- 
low that  of  Germany  and  France.  From  a 
purely  national  point  of  view  our  case  is 
even  worse  than  it  appears  to  be  from  a 
comparison  of  these  figures,  since  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  papers  contributed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  work  of 
chemists  bom  and  edacated  in  Germany." 
In  the  other  sciences  which,  like  chemistry, 
owe  their  advancement  to  experimental  re- 
search, England's  position  appears  to  be  no 
better.  The  causes  of  this  are  found,  first, 
in  the  want  of  suitable  buildings  and  appa- 
ratus where  such  investigations  can  be  car- 
ried on,  and  second,  in  the  total  disregard 
in  which  experimental  research  is  held  by 
the  universities. 

VfiOETABLE  COLORING  MATTBR& 
Djl  H.  C  Sorby  has  lately  been  study- 
ing the  vegetable  coloring  matters  by  means 
of  spectrum   analysis,  directing  attention 


diiefly  to  the  various  tints  displayed  by  au- 
tumnal foliage.  He  finds  from  careful  ex- 
amination that  these  are  readily  divisible 
into  groups  or  gen^ra^  which  again  break 
up  into  smaller  groups  or  species.  Begin- 
ning with  what  Dr.  Sorby  calls  the  chloro- 
phyl  group,  it  appears  that  what  has  hith- 
erto been  regarded  as  a  single  substance,  is 
really  made  up  of  several  sorts  of  coloring 
matter,  and  that  the  green  coloring  matter 
contained  in  most  leaves  really  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these.  All  the 
chlorophyl  group  have  the  following  pecu- 
liarities in  common :  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon  ;  the  spectra  have  all  a  very  well 
marked  absorption  band  in  the  red,  but  the 
green  is  more  or  less  completely  transmitted, 
so  that  the  prevailing  tint  is  a  more  or  less 
modified  green.  The  second  he  calls  the 
xanthrophyl  group.  The  members  of  this 
genus  are  characterized  by  being  insoluble  m 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  ;  the  spectra  show  absorption  at 
the  blue,  often  with  more  or  less  well  marked 
narrow  bands  ;  but  the  red,  yellow,  and  yel- 
low-green are  freely  transmitted,  so  that  the 
general  color  is  dear  yellow  or  orange.  Ery- 
throphyl  is  the  name  of  a  third  group  which 
includes  the  red  coloring  matters  found  in 
autumnal  leaves.  Usually  these  are  soluble 
in  water  and  aqueous  alcohol,  but  not  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  Species  of  this  genus  are 
n(iet  with  in  firuits,  flowers,  and  roots,  and 
also  in  several  difierent  sorts  of  leaves.  A 
fourth  group,  to  which  fi^m  the  predomin- 
ance of  a  golden-yellow  tint  Dr.  Sorby  gives 
the  name  of  chrysophyl,  also  contains  sev- 
eral species. .  These  ^rary  somewhat  in  tint, 
from  a  little  more  yellow  to  a  little  more 
red  than  yellow  ochre.  They  are  soluble  in 
water  and  aqueous  alcohol,  but  not  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  To  a  fifth  group,  fiom 
the  prevailing  color  being  brown,  he  ghres 
the  name  phaiophyl.  Many  of  the  dnts  in 
this  group  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  chry- 
sophyl. They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  best  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  acid. 
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••Faust.  Second  Part  Translated,  in 
the  Original  Metres.  Bj  Bayaid  Taylor. 
Boston:   James  R«  Osgood  &  Company. 

1871." 

In  the  March  mmOxr  of  ••The  Galaxy," 
while  discussing  the  merits  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
rendering  of  the  First  Part  of  the  •*  Faust," 
we  laid  down  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  canons  of  critidam.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  that  those  principles  should  be 
repeated  in  this  place^  We  have  only  to 
apply  them,  with  great  caution  and  liberal- 
ity it  is  true,  to  Mr.  Taylor's  rendering  of 
th6  Second  Part 

The  following  passages  are  here  cited— 
after  no  little  hesitation — as  perhaps  the 
best  examples  of  Mr.  Taylor's  grace  and 
power  in  reproducing  his  original.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  in  the  matter  of  selection 
the  standard  is  necessarily  subjective,  that 
we  are  choosing  among  many  rivals,  and 
that  the  independent  reader  may,  pr(^>ably 
will,  find  other  passages  equalling  or  even 
surpassing  those  here  given. 

On  page  6,  the  song  of  Ariel,  •*  Horchct  I 
horcht  I  dem  Sturm  der  Horen,"  etc,  is 
rendered,  most  spiritedly  1 

Hearken  !  Hark  I— Che  Hoitn  careering  I 
Soanding  load  to  spirit-hearing  t 
See  the  new-bora  Day  appearing  i 
Rocky  portalft  jarring  shatter, 
Phflebua'  wheels  in  rolling  clatter, 
With  a  crash  the  Light  draws  near  I 
Pealing  rays  and  trumpet-blazes,— 
Eye  is  btinded,  cv  amasee  t 
The  Unheard  can  no  one  hear  I 
Slip  within  each  bloasoai-beU, 
Deeper,  deeper,  there  to  dwell,<— 
In  the  rocks,  twneath  the  leaf  I 
If  it  strikes  you,  you  are  dea£ 

Again,  on  page  66v  the  brisk,  skipping 
measure  of  the  song  of  the  Fauns  is  f^th- 
ftilly  reproduced! 

Fauns,  pair  00  pah". 

Come  dancing  qowb, 

With  oaken  erowA 

On  criepgr  hatr  { 

l*he  fine  and  pointed  ear  is  seen. 

Leaf-tike,  the  clustered  curls  between  1 

A  ^ubby  nose,  fact  broad  and  flat, 

The  women  don't  object  to  that ; 

For  when  his  paw  holds  fijrtfi  the  Fkun, 

The  fairest  to  the  dance  is  drawn. 


It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  change 
of  prepositio 


Den  Eichenkranz 
/Mkrauscn  Uaar— 

from  in  to  ^»  is  a  slight  blemish,  and  quite 
uncalled  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  song  of 
the  Sirens,  concluding  Act  II., .is  faultless  x 

What  fiery  marvel  the  billows  enlightens. 
As  one  on  the  other  is  broken  and  brigliteas  ? 
It  flashes,  and  wavers,  and  hitherward  pl^ys  I 
On  the  path  of  the  Night  are  the  bodies  ablaza. 
And  all  things  around  are  with  flames  overrun  : 
Then  Eros  be  mler,  who  all  things  begun  I 

Hail  ye  waves  i  Hail,  sea  unbounded* 

By  the  Holy  Fire  surrounded  I 

Water,  hail  I  Hail,  Fire,  the  splendid  I 

Hail,  adventure  rarely  ended  1 

ALL  TOGBTHBR. 

Hail,  ye  Airs,  that  sofily  flow  ! 
Hail,  ye  caves  of  Earth  below  I 
Honored  now  and  evermore 
Be  the  Elemental  Four  I 

No  less  perfect  is  the  rendering  of  Me- 
phistopheles*s  speech,  on  page  76 : 
Where  wildest  heaving^  leap  into  the  sea,  etc 
The  tfanrd  Act  (Helena)  being  composed 
for  the  greater  part  in  unrhymed  verse,  has 
given  Mr.  Taylor  ampler  room  for  the  full 
display  of  his  fidelity  and  his  nice  sense  of 
metre,  unfettered  by  the  exigencies  of  ter- 
minal tautophony.  In  truth,  the  rendenng 
is  so  admirable  throughout,  that  we  scarce- 
ly dare  make  any  discrimination.  Perhaps 
the  following  speech  of  Helena,  on  page 
242,  will  serve  as  a  £ur  example  of  the 
grace  a^ul  dignity  of  Goethe*s  style,  when 
Goethe  was  at  his  prime  t 

Not  angered,  but  in  sorrow,  do  I  mtervene. 
Prohibiting  the  storm  of  this  alternate  strife  t 
Far  nothing  mora  injnrioos  aieats  the  ruling  lord 
Than  Quarrais  of  his  &ithful  servants,  underhand. 
The  echo  of  his  orders  then  returns  no  more 
Accordantly  to  him  in  swifUy  finished  acts. 
But,  roaring  wdftilly,  encompaasea  with  storm 
Him,  se1f*confused,  and  diiding  to  the  empty  air. 
Nor  this  akma :  in  most  unmanaered  anger  ye 
Have  conjured  hither  ptctureaof  the  shapes  of  dread. 
Which  so  surround  roe,  that  to  Orcus  now  I  feel 
My  being  whirled,  despite  these  well-known  native 

fields. 
CayiitbeBieinory?  Was  k  fimcy,  setahig  ase  ? 
Was  all  that,  1?  And  am  L  now?  And  ahaU  I  hence- 
forth be 
The  dream  and  terror  of  these  town-destroying  ones  ? 
t  see  the  maidens  shudder ;  but,  the  e'dest,  thou 
Compoeedly  standest -speak  a  word  of  sense  to  me  I 
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He  must  be  a  stubborn  critic,  indeed, 
who  cannot  admire  such  a  gem  as  this,  on 
pageaSa: 

Altwilder  dad's  1  Die  EiQ|«  staifet  inBcW%, 
Und  aigMMnDig  xackt  tich  Ast  su  Ast : 
Der  Ahoni  nild,  von  •ttatem  Safte  tilditifl, 
Ste^  nta  onpor  und  ^neh  mlt  Miner  Last 

Primeval  woods  I  tht  stroof  oak  thsm  is  ftpuwkt, 
Aiul  bomfh  ero^ki  ^tdfrwm  bm^  m  MtmUcm  stmU  ; 
l*he  maple  mild,  with  sweetest  juices  pr^nant. 
Shoots  deanly  up,  and  ddlles  with  Ha  weight. 

The  cdebrated  ^rge  over  Euphorion, 
here  symbolizing  Lord  Byron,  b  in  the 
main  well  rendered  (page  304),  bat  can 
scarcely  be  prooioiinoed  perfect  As  in  the 
Dedication,  Part  I.,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
one  of  those  rare  passages  where  Goethe 
drops  the  studied,  we  might  almost  say  the 
cold,  objective  tone  in  which  even  his  pay- 
sion  is  artistically  spoken,  and  ethers  us  to 
overhear  the  unmuffled  throbbings  of  his 
great  heart  There  is  an  untransportable 
atmosphere  of  sadness  about  the  original, 
a  pregnancy  of  word  and  phrase^  a  sugges- 
tiveness  of  imagery,  that  we  do  not  find, 
that  we  did  not  even  expect  to  find,  in  the 
translation.    For  instance : 

Ah  I  ihr  earlhly^  tertmie  AMhIotted, 
Strngthwaa  tkioe,  nd|R«ud  daiBn^t 
Early  trring.^  p^er-impassiQHtd^ 
Youth,  alas  i  from  thee  was  rent 
For  the  weild  tfaia*  c|re  was  lareit. 
AUth4  ktmi  t^Um  ^wu  kt^imi 
Thine  were  loves  of  women  iairesU 
And  a  song  thy  very  own, 

is  beautiful  poetry  in  itself  but  it  is  not  the 
grand  yet  simple,  utterly  abrupt  vet  utterly 
rhythmical  German : 

Ach  I  aw»  BHw^I^  phnw. 
Uober  Ahneo,  grosser  Kraft, 
Ltiderfriik  iUr  ulbst  veri^rtn, 
Jugendhlflthe  weggeraflt ; 
Sduwief  Bliak  dit  Wdt  sn  sdMUM^ 
MUtmmjtdtm  Umntntdiwrng^ 
Liebesgluth  der  besten  Fraoeq, 
Und  ein  eigenster  Gesang  I 

The  messige  gi»ea  by  Msphietnphelss  to 
the  Ravens,  page  353,  is  again  an  install ce 
of  easy  and  yet  fhithful  rendering : 

Bat  wonld  jpoa  teel  ysswalvee  as  ■■nsra  WIf » 
Umb  hastM  to  that  soiithy  esri^ 
Where  the  dwarf  paopWi,  nevsv  woary, 
Uamm«t 


Act  v.,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  is 
the  most  difficult  in  the  entire  poena,  be- 
cause the  subtlest  The  lyrical  paisiges, 
and  espedally  the  choruses,  are  so  irag^ 
mentary,  so  ejaculatory,  thus  to  speak,  that 
our  onlv  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  has 
translated  them  as  well  as  he  has.    As  per« 


haps  the  happiest  passs|pet,  we  oAer  the  fol* 
lowing,  page  412 1  ^ 

Blossoms  of  gratitnde, 

Il««if%ofWitude, 

LflM  they  var  bearing  now^ 

Rapture  preparing  now, 

As  the  heart  may! 

Tieihwi  fts^asrssPii 

Ethor  in  cle8rDe4^ 

Give  tite  Eternal  Heata 

Bvffywhcpt  Daf . 
And  the  rhapeocfy  oC  the  BKiitMt^  page^l  S 
llie  q)irit-€hoir  anmnd  him  seeing, 


Hit  lMflti«a  •r«ew-befii  Being, 
When  like  th«  Uolv  Host  be  shines. 
Behold,  bow  he  eadi  band  hath  cloven* 
The  e^thly  IH^  had  romkd  hi  m  throwi^ 
And  through  bis  gMh,  of  ether  taovaa^ 
Tbeeai^  ibese  ff  yeuth  la  skowik  i 
VoiKbssfe  tQ  me  that  I  instnct  him  I 
$tiU  daxsles  him  the  Day*s  new  glare. 

Faust's  death-speech,  page  404.  is  in  jthe. 
main  admirably  rendered,  but  is  marred  at . 
the  end  by  a  dM:ided  redundancy : 

Ihea  daned  I  bail  the  Moment  feeini;; 

*'  Ah,  stall  delay — thou  art  so  £ur  I " 
The  trapes  cannot,  of  mine  earthly  betni^ 

In  acofis  perish, "~Bfa5f  •'if  ^**v  /*™ 
In  prond  ibn-ftettnf  of  sach  Isfly  bKas, 
t  i«aw  SNOOT  ^  higMt  Aloi^snt^WAa  / 
The  original  mas  3 
ZwB  AufmMiciBB  Mrie  kh  Hfoi  t 
V«««Ue  4och  i  (ht  hist  so  fch&a  1 
£s  kann  die  Sp<v  voo  meinen  Erdcutagen 

Nicbt  in  A«<»<n  untergehn. — 
Im  Votfeftthl  von  sofchem  hohen  OHkk, 
GenleM  Ml  jelst  diMi  hSdtnenr  AugMblidL 

If  the  reader  thhik  oar  critkiSai  of  tiM 
middle  two  lines  in  Mc  Taylor's  passage 
^00  sharp,  "K^  can  only  reply  that  they  are, 
as  Goethe  wrote  them,  in  the  mou^  of 
every  German  school-boy ;  they  are  as  often 
quoted  as  any  Itne  fi-om  Shakespeare;  they 
stand— 

Es  kann  die  Spur  vaa  siduMi  Erdentafoa 
Nicht  In  Aeonea  untsigihsn  ■ 
as  the  motto  to  Stahr^  Life  of  Lessing, 
the  motto  deliberately  chosen  as  most  be- 
fitting the  dearest  if  not  the  grandest  name 
In  the  annals  of  German  thought  We  are 
deaUng  then  with  no  CMnnon  passage,  «id 
here,  if  anywhere,  tlw  tranakttor  roost  b# 
held  strictly  to  his  model,  not  MMnriog  a 
hair's  breadth  to  right  or  left 

Mephistopheles's  speech  about  the  chap* 
el  bells,  page  386,  musS  he  oaasidsred  a 
remarkably  happy  reproduetloa  of  enoma- 
topoetic  words : 

Evecy  noble  far, 
Disgusted,  must  the  janfl^  hear: 
And  that  sfngsAl  bim*bsm-boeaumb 
Through  the  dear  sky  of  •veniug  gloumiugi 
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w$  Mixed  tiMi  MM  #mM  tnM  {mmM^ 
FflMfei  MqF'*kMh«»k«Un«M% 
As  it  betwun  iu  AiM  aad  iMi«r 
life  were  a  drecm,  in  memory  dim. 

!■  general*  we  may  say  tkat  Mr.  Taylor 
never  iuHs  to  catch  the  predie  point  of  the 
orjgiaaL  The  ibUowiog  short  i>aaaage,how- 
evei^  we  must  take  ta  be  a  case  of  blunder- 
in|^    On  page  239,  at^hebottom*  we  read : 

-—bet  ever  the  ienr  glow 
Mam.  ftem  Mighbar  to  aeigUior  walK 
Erer  esteading  from  here  and  theie^ 
With  the  rpor  qi  its  <rtm  ttorm, 
Over  hW  QStfjcemDg  City* 

The  original  of  the  next  fine  to  the  last 
runs: 

Ifit  dee  eignen  Stermes  Wtht, 

The  word  **  roar "  can  be  applied  onl>  to 
soonda.  The  German  word  U^tAn  denotes 
the  waving  or  fluttering  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  must  have  been  used  by  Goethe  to  sug- 
gest theideaof  agreat  conflagration  causing 
its  own  draught  or  air-comroution.  Similarl)^ 
on  page  352,  Mr*  Taylor  has  dimmed  deci- 
dedly the  imagery  of  the  original  s 

Jf<Mr  tmdk  met  4i)«a  te  biook  wUh  Ml^ty  UMUt 
TImo  from  the  moothe  of  i^oe  tbej  inue  doobk : 

And  fling  themselves  in  arches  o'er  the  pale ; 
Then  suddenly  spread  along  the  rodcy  level. 
And  to  and  fro  foam  onward  hi  their  revel. 

As  dMm  a  stairway  iNrfed  l«to  th«  vale. 

We  gfve  the  German  t 

Schou  nuMcfat  ein  Badi  za  Bichea  mOohdg  aieder; 
Aus  Schlochten  kehren  Me  gedopptlt  wieder ; 

Em  9tfoAk  nm  whrft  den  Bogenstrahl  i 
AntmwmmH  legt  er  aWi  in  iadto  FelB«Bbt«ite 
Vnd  ransdlt  uad  schiamt  MK:h  der  tmd  jeaer  Seals 

Und  ^tafenweise  wirft  er  uch  tn*M  llial. 

Here^  as  in  nearly  all  his  descriptioiis  of 
the  grand  operatloas  of  Nature  (cempaM 
the  crkScftsBS  of  the  stmrm-pMooge  hi  our 
preview  review  of  Piart  L),  Goethe  la,  to  to 
speak,  genetic.  He  causes  ue  to  see  the 
eiFvnt  grow  step  by  step  before  o«r  eyeSk 
In  this  pertiottlar  passage  he  begins  with 
one  brook  mshhig  down  to  }i4n  its  fellows 
Lost  to  sight  ft>r  a  while  in  the  cavemB> 
they  emerge  with  twofold  volome  and  sod* 
deiily  farm  ooe  eiRam.  This  latter,  be  it 
observed,  thvowo  the  B^grmUfwki  or  carved 
jet,  and  all  at  once  spreads  itsekf  over  the 
broad  rocky  bottom,  in  other  words,  Goe- 
tl»%  atcorote  observation  of  nalnre  led  him 
to  describe  the  brooks  as  unitiag  jnst  at  the 
rammit  of  the  caetad*.  The  reader  will 
aow  owdcratand  us  when  wo  speak  of  the 
lianelslton  as  dhboring  the  original« 

The  critical  reader  witt  ftnd  here  and 
there  thrtiughtit  the  work  short  paseagee 
that  fiul  to  render  the  si^ficance  of  the 


Oertitan.  This  ftfhire  is  dne,  we  raiiperf, 
rather  to  the  hiadequacy  of  our  Tangtia^t; 
than  to  Mr.  Tayior*    For  example,  page  69, 

Yet  murmurs  of  the  brooks  he  knows, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  cover  iuUy  the  Gcr- 


!booh  riesehn  Oun  die  lUdw  so. 
So,  on  page  220, 

So,  when  these  fimdes  6de  and  mock  yoo. 
Send  quiedy  <he  youth  to  hnd, 

Uad  hat  «is  N«if««  esigaiaakali^ 
SosetstgimMrhlieli  sie  aa*s  Land, 

The  first  line^  literally  translated,  woald  run : 
And  when  yonr  tnoliiiation  hath  juggled, 
played  itself  oat 
On  page  317, 

We've  « 
ftn-  the  tmtnmehirablt, 

Zn  ScnatKMa  aSbea  wu  x 
The  lines  on  page  33S : 

And  my  war-touudl  Ibshion  of  the  stuff 

Of  primal  mountains'  primal  human  might, 

are  perhaps  the  deeest  possible  approuma- 
tion  to 

Den  Kriegwath  g^elch  ▼oraosformirt 
A«s  UrgeUm*  Urmeaschealmift. 
Shliilarly,  on  page  388^ 

I  gase  OD  the  Dlstnt, 

IlbokoolheNcar^ 

Thei 

The  iiMaet  and  deer. 


for. 


tdi  hlkft'  hi  di*  Feme, 
Icb  seh  oi  4i^  Nih* 
Der  Modd  uad  die  9lem% 
DenWaldunddasReh. 


The  fifth  Act  especially  abounds  m  each 
pecoliarly  Oetinan  turns  of  thoagfat,  which 
we  shall  not  atteaspt  to  ehomerateh 

Ob  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many 
paseagea  ■  ■  peculiarly  poetic  ones— where  the 
transtatton  ia  awoadetful  reflex  of  the  orig- 

BMl. 

Thaa,  on  page  5, 

And  in  waves  of  Miifeiv  dnMiig 

Oa  f  harrisl.  rails  the  com» 
foi; 

tJnd  \ti  schwanken  Silberwellen 

Wogt  die  Seat  der  Bmte  m. 
Or,  on  page  281, 

whoee  soft  hfll-diahis  connect  thee 
WMi  tfM  hat  branch  ef  E«rope*s  mountam-ttee  I 

tor. 


Earopeas  lesteta  Bei^Mt  aagekaipft. 
Or  the  exquisitely  simple  passage  on  page 

Let  na,  to  the  chapel  sitayinib 
Ere  the  sunset  glow  has  died, 
Chime  the  Tespers,  kneel,  and,  praying, 
Still  in  our  old  God  confide ; 
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of  which  we  safely  say  that  it  has  all  the  toil 
atmosphere  of  the  original  i 

LMst  OM  vu  Ctpdk  trttea, 
Leuten  Sonnenblick  su  achau'ii ; 
Lasst  uns  Uuten,  knieen,  beten 
Und  dem  ahcn  Gott  vertzwi'n  I 

But  it  is  not  by  single  passages  of  merit 
or  demerit  that  the  translation  of  a  poem 
like  the  "  Faust "  can  be  judged.  In  here  tak- 
ing leave  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  a  translator,  we 
must  express  our  lively  sense  of  his  sus- 
tained and  well-directed  power.  We  find  in 
his  translation  what  we  miss  in  the  others, 
the  same'  atmosphere,  the  same  style,  the 
same  scrupulous  fidelity  throughout  There 
are  shortcomings,  it  may  be,  but  there  a<re 
no  slothful  degradings  of  the  original  to  the 
level  of  the  commonplaoe,  such  as  disfigure 
the  pages  of  his  predecessors.  We  feel 
that  we  are  borne  along  on  untiring  wing, 
now  close  by,  now  lagging  a  little,  but 
always  in  the  same  upper  region  with  the 
spirit  of  Goethe. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  •about 
Mr.  Taylor's  lal»is  as  an  editor.  The 
notes  to  this  Second  Part,  in  comparison 
with  those  to  the  First,  are  briei^  and  yet  am- 
ple enough.  In  the  First  Part  the  allusions 
are  more  special,  and  must  therefore  be 
treated  individually.  Here  it  suffices  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  hint  or  clue  to  the 
allegory,  leaving  to  his  imagination  the  de- 
tail of  exploration.  The  p6int8  to  which  we 
would  call  attention  are  these :  The  sugges- 
tion of  Chancellor  von  Miiller  that  Plutus, 
at  least  when  he  first  appears,  Is  intended  to 
represent  the  Duke  Karl  August  of  Wei- 
mar ;  the  second,  **  that  the  Boy  Charioteer, 
Homunculus,  and  Euphorion  are  one  and 
the  same  elfish,  elusive  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Poetic  Genius  of  Goethe  himself.''  Both 
suggestions  strike  us  as  extremely  happy 
and  promising.  The  latter,  especially,  of 
which  Mr.  Taylor  himself  is  the  originator, 
throws  an  altogether  new  light  upon  the 
first  three  acts.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that 
hitherto  the  thread  of  connection  of  the 
three  has  been  very  imperfect,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  appears  smooth  and  continu- 
ous. To  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  im- 
porUnce  of  this  discovery,  the  reader  most 
study  Mr.  Taylor's  notes.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  more  we  examine  this  Second  Part, 
the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  views. 

We  may  regard  the  great  masterpiece, 
then,  as  fairly  naturalized  among  us.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  this  Second  Part,  in 


itself  apict  horn  its  trailfltimi  ?  W«  can- 
not fully  agree,  wc  dknibt  whether  America 
or  even  Germany  will  ever  agree,  with  Mr. 
Taylor  in  his  estimate  of  its  value.  We 
may  do  our  best  in  the  way  of  £uthful 
study,  this  Second  Part  will  always  leave  ns 
cold.  The  conception  of  the  poem  is  grand ; 
the  execution,  in  the  main,  even  superior  to 
that  of  the  First  Part  The  ttyfe  is  gener- 
ally the  finislMd  expression  of  Goethe's 
ripest  thought  Yet  af^  all,  what  we  chief- 
ly seek  in  poetry,  the  heart's  deep  emotion, 
is  here  wanting.  Occasionally  we  encoun- 
ter a  stirring  passage  that  reminds  us .  of 
the  former  Faust  But  ordinarily  we  feel 
that  we  are  dealing  with  veiy  tricksy,  soul- 
less elves ;  and  in  place  of  the  glow  of  pas- 
sion, we  find  most  artful,  phosphorescent 
shimmer.  We  are  aware  that  this  opinion 
cannot  be  sustained  by  positive  proo(  but 
is  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  sympa- 
thy. We  can  only  beg  the  reader  to  com- 
pare like  with  like.  Let  him  compare  the 
song  of  the  Archangels  and  the  Easter  song 
with  Ariel  and  his  choruses  ;  the  Peasant's 
song,  <ur  the  Flea-song,  with  the  Drunken 
Man's  song ;  the  Khig  of  Thule  or  **  Meine 
Ruh  ist  hin  **  with  the  song  of  the  Moth- 
er ;  the  Lullaby  with  the  chorus  of  Wood- 
choppers  and  Puldnelie;  the  outburst  of 
Faust,  **  Doch  ist  er  jedem  eingeboren»"  etc. 
with  that  of  the  Baccalaureus  before  his 
ejdt;  the  first  interview  between  Mephis- 
topheles  and  the  Student  with  its  counter- 
part He  will  then  be  ready  to  agree  with 
Hermann  Hettner  as  the  latter  thus  sums 
up  the  poem :  "  If  it  constitutes  the  won- 
derful power  and  depth  of  the  First  Part, 
that  Faust  is  a  perfectly  individualized  and 
probable  character,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  symbcdical  representative  of  the  striving 
human  spirit,  and  of  mankind  in  its  ideal 
universality  (dcr  aiigemetMin  Menschheit* 
9ekt)y  on  the  other  hand*  in  the  Second 
Part,  this  ideal  humanity  itself  becomes  the 
hera  Instead  of  the  l^tory  of  Faust*  we 
have  the  history  of  the  leading  tendencies 
in  the  development  of  mankind ;  instead  of 
a  tragedy,  we  have  a  poetically  treated  phi- 
losophy of  history." 

<*BoDY  and  Mind:  An  Inquiry  into  tfaeir 
Connection  and  Mutual  Influence^  special- 
ly in  Reference  to  Mental  Disorders."  By 
Hemy  Maudsley,  M.  D.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.)  When  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
nounced the.  man  a  fool  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  afiected  by  the  weatbei^  he  sinply 
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tipicased  hi»  fidth  in  the  micoiiditiontd  aii- 
premacy  of  mmd  over  nuitter.  In  his  eye*  « 
mental  condition  which  could  be  influenced 
by  a  physical  con<fitien  was  weakness  if  not 
sin.  The  good  old  lexicographer  was  tnte 
to  the  theory  of  his  time,  a  theory  summed 
op  in  two  words :  Ideas  rule.  But  since  he 
lived  things  have  somewhat  changed  $  phys- 
iological matters  are  as  different  as  philolo- 
gicai  matters.  The  sovereignty  of  ideas^ 
like  other  sovereignties,  is  modified ;  there 
is  no  sway  nowadays,  physical  or  metaphys- 
ical, which  is  not  mote  or  less  estimated  ao 
cording  to  conditions  of  time  and  place* 
Consdentionsnees  may  still  serve  as  a  test 
of  rectitude,  bat  not  as  a  sanction  for  actions 
which  proceed  from  ignorance.  We  judge  of 
things  now  more  by  efifects  than  by  motives. 
If  a  lank  Bostonian— more  like  a  contempo- 
rary of  Dr.  Johnson  than  anybody  else  we 
can  think  of— were  to  complain  of  a  bteak 
east  wind,  we  might  be  surprised,  but  we 
should  not  hold  him  responsible  at  the  bar 
of  the  ideal.  Possessing  flesh  and  studying 
the  phenomena  of  the  flesh  makes  one 
charitable.  A  medical  doctor  consequcnt)y, 
whose  principles  are  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  is  a  bet- 
ter guide  nowadays  than  one  like  Dr.  John- 
son, whose  diploma  was  doe  to  his  profl- 
denoy  m  merely  lingual  science.  Hence  the 
value  of  Dr.  Maudsley's  book.  This  work 
contains  three  lectures  and  two  articles,  writ- 
ten with  a  view  **  to  bring  man,  both  in  his 
physical  and  mental  relations,  as  much  as 
possible  within  the  scope  of  scientific  in- 
quiry." The  lectures  treat  of  the  "Condi- 
tion of  Mental  Function  in  Health,*'  the 
"Forms  and  Causes  of  Degeneracy  of 
Mind,"  and  the  "  Relation  of  Morbid  Bodi- 
ly States  to  Disordered  Mental  Functions." 
The  articles,  in  an  appendix,  contain  some 
thot^hts  on  the  *'  Limits  of  Philosophical 
Inquiry,*'  and  on  the  "Theory  of  Vitality." 
Dr.  Maudsley  is  or  has  been  a  practitioner 
among  the  insane,  and  it  is  to  his  observa- 
tions of  phenomena  in  this  direction  that  we 
owe  the  import»it  results  set  forth  in  his 
book. 

The  perversities  of  human  nature,  such  as 
passion  and  vice,  the  effects  of  nftorbid  and 
too  fiery  impulses,  are  commonly  regarded 
as  removable  throt^  precept,  persuasiovi, 
and  charity;  the  pure  and  the  good,  the 
metaphyskiiaii  and  the  theologian,  think  and 
work  in  one  direction,  and  generously  give 
their  best  efforts  to  effect  reforms.  That 
thev  are  successful  sometimes  there  is  no 


doubt,  but  that  their  snccess  bears  any  pro- 
portion to  the  means  and  energy  devoted  to 
it  is  more  qutslionabk.  The  researches  of 
sdenoe  frequently  prove  them  mistaken,  and 
as  frequently  point  out  a  better,  course, 
which  they  do  not  always  take.  Occasion* 
ally,  howe^ier,  science  prevails,  as  with  insan- 
ity, where  the  baffled  sympathies  are  willing 
to  try  anything-— once  considered  an  incom- 
prehensible affliction,  "  due  to  an  evil  spir^ 
it,**  or  an  "  enslavement  of  the  soul  by  sin, 
.  .  •  anything  but  its  true  cause — bodily 
disease."  Again  with  intemperance.  It  is 
a  matter  for  reflection  whether  philanthro* 
pists  do  not  view  the  evil  too  much  as  a 
personal  iniquity,  by  holding  the  sinner  up 
to  moral  censure,  and  relying  upon  legisla- 
tive processes  to  eradicate  it  The  sden- 
tific  observer  knows  that  it  is  in  many  cases 
due  to  hereditary  or  to  nervous  cataclysms, 
which,  if  they  do  not  exonerate  the  subject 
from  bUune,  modify  to  a  great  extent  one's 
judgment  of  the  offence.  Insanity  and  in- 
temperance, to  which  may  be  added  certain 
phases  of  sensual  depravity,  constitute  the 
gropser  phenomena  of  human  perversity, 
and  are  therefore  perhaps  easily  handed 
over  to  medical  treatment  There  are  other 
phenomena,  however,  much  more  subtle  in 
their  manifestation,  the  treatment  of  which 
equally  depends  upon  sdentific  rather  than 
upon  mooral  or  metaphysical  acumen. 
There  is  variability  of  temper,  generally  at- 
tributed to  bad  "  bringing  up  "  ;  spasmodic 
nervousness  and  its  opposite  trait  Hstless- 
ness— most  observable  among  women  | 
mental  weakness  in  every  degree,  frt>m  sim- 
ple intellectual  languor  to  idiocy;  preco- 
dousness,  which  is  thought  to  be  smartness ; 
the  development  of  special  faculties  to  an 
inordinate  extent,  dulness  of  the  senses, 
torpidity  and  even  absence  of  the  affections— 
all  traceable  to  physical  causes,  sudi  as  he- 
reditary defects,  hysteria,  impoverishment 
of  blood  from  defective  nutrition,  and,  of- 
tener  than  one  would  suppose,  to  conven* 
tional  ways,  habits,  and  educational  S3r8tem8, 
including  the  discipline  or  no-disdpline  of 
fomily  life.  Most  of  these  phenomena  Dr. 
Maudsley  dassifies  under  the  head  of  "  in- 
sane neurosis,"  a  tendency  which,  if  not 
checked,  leads  to  race  degeneracy.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  application  of  the  theory. 

When  we  see  a  nervous  state  traceable  to 
the  too  dose  application  of  the  young  to 
study  (an  evil  with  French  boys  which  probr 
ably  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  exdtabft- 
ity  of  the  nation) ;  a  wandering,  inaccurate 
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IIdII  1^  tIffVtiB  (All  cvfl  ifitfc  n  l<ftt^  €lus  of 
^|u li)y  xBt  iHffui  or  BUMMMty  <X  tlMM|^t 
win^  impddnkl  by  tii6  M|)M  tnn^  thfoiq^ 
I  (he  brtki  of  wofd9  tAd  Metts  tMC  tWMediti 
petMfiu  czperf^nce  $  ^i6  itmctuntl  cHiN>r^ 
pttfn&nofi  of  dBBptn^  trae  M  oC  routiiie 
inmuftsflndiMdeof  Ufifrof  the  parent:  and 
tiiit  chMge  ill  the  ttotttn!  diaracter  of  fe*> 
males  which  ft  owmg  to  (he  obinplirte  itiiie> 
ffritj  of  some  of  thefr  fbncttons,  ire  fiecd 
not  ivonder  at  the  nijrAteriet  of  crime  or  at 
mher  social  nriseries  beyond  (he  reedh  of 
metaphysical  treatment,  and  ^Hildi  no  iHrtne 
or  fldth  fa)  the  sttfierer  csui  stone  Ibr.  '^De^ 
generations  come  by  law,  and  are  as  nMtiral 
ds  natuna  hiw  can  midce  them.*'  What 
uffM  snch  knojHeuife  tliiows  eci  the  past  t 
now  mtidh  of  tnisphiced  desti  uct)ve  enHra* 
nasm  has  been  die  to  nei^ods  distorlion  I 
How  many  of  the  phenemena  of  monastic 
ftnd  ssdntly  ardor  afe  expUdned  by  phyvical 
debHTty  or  by  functional  dlsondef,  Mi  with 
'^ehe  Tieligtotis  enthnsiasts  St  TherflM  and 
8t  Catharine  "  t  One  of  Dr.  ffmidiley'i 
iThistnitions  of  insane  nenrosfs  will  attorn  to 
What  length  the  theory  of  Hm  niaHon*  of 
body  and  mind  can  be  cattled  t  ^  Pmming 
on  wvyrds  is,  I  am  indhied  to  thMt,  some* 
times  an  indication  of  (he  tempentmeitt,  amd 
M  also  that  higher  Icind  of  wit  whi«h  tcsr^ 
ties  tts  with  the  tise  of  an  idea  in  t  dMble 
sense  ^  of  both  of  which  apciimles  no  better 
e)tamp!e  can  be  gi^ren  than  thct  of  Chatles 
Lamb.  His  case,  too,  may  th<Mr  ^mt  the 
insane  temperament  is  oompittible  with,  and 
indeed  it  not  sektom  ctiexists  widi^  oonsid* 
erable  genins." 

It  hiA  been  made  t  reproadi  Against  sd* 
entific  men  by  those  who  ivpet  conehisions 
■eemingiy  adverse  to  popular  doctrine,  that 
they  do  not  provide  lor  tlie  moral  wwits  of 
man ;  th«t  they  pnt  fcrth  no  code  of  laws  or 
theory  wl?ich  is  any  advance  oft  existing 
sUindatrds  of  condticti  %nd  whidi  provides  the 
visnne  tmra  ot  gooa  anci  evn  wnvm  sooicty 
nKjnfres.  There  is  some  fbMe  in  (iiis  ob^ 
jcction.  There  is  no  system  or  won!  In 
wiiidi  tike  sciences  are  coordinated  fcr  moral 
goveitmient  that  we  m  anvtre  oi;  eacepl  the 
Ibolish  Immanitarianism  of  Coaster  The 
meet  that  hns  been  dene  is  to  assert  its  fen* 
sibiNty.  Dr.  Matidsley's  boiA  polots  nsnat 
tigniiiamtly  to  this  end.  When  a  nan  of 
science  enmtciates  a  truth  Kke  this,  and  ao> 
companies  it whli  Ivresi^tiMe  deuonslratioii^ 
that  '^the  moral  element  is  an  essential 
part  of  m  comiHeie  and  smmd  dwmcter,'* 


iMd  lh«t  *hewhoia  tloetiinie  ofiilimH 
^nesiionably  to  ttst  cxnmt  a  deibciive  bc«> 
ing,  and  is  thereibiw  on  the  road  to^  or 
marki,  t»ce  dsgeMrac^s  it  is  weU  totavn  in 
that  dir«ctiDn  for  ivfUnr  M^t  faiiiie  proUaa 
of  hnman  prsgrasst 

^'KMOfmALb  AKomft,"anovelhyAnoa 
M.  Cmno  Seeimller,  the  anthor  of  ''fiarily 
Chester,"  mc  BeMont  Jkmaa  fL  Osgood 
i(  Company.    i8fi. 

With  init  sitHdcr  ob^clifo  nwlcaialv  iew 
personages,  •  single  locality^  a  plot  of  the 
aiaiplest  consnatUuiit  and  abnolotelj  neih« 
it^  adveiilitfons  in  the*  snrwinding  draam' 
atanoes,  we  ytt  lms«  imra  a  ssory  which, 
irom  the  oolset,  engages  the  reader's  atten* 
Hon  and  oatfiea  Urn  deeply  ittfSJNd 
tiMMi|^  to  tiiB  last  page. 

We  fear  that  we  shall  fiOl  to  maine  ^  Reg^ 
hMdd  Archer  "  an  attraction  for  the  admir^ 
era  of  auCh  writers  as  Miaa  Bradden,  when 
we  aay  that  a  elear  tone  of  elevaled  mo^ 
fMHty  penmdea  the  hook.  Mbt  the  negative 
fmnxienoe  of  aisaplidly  tvhich  is  the  residt 
a(  ignonmci^  bat  that  widdi  is  dedooed 
uOttt  ^tfielt  appreoation  aoad '  clear  wight 
into  a  conscience  gone  astray,  and  a  seardi* 
iog  analysis  of  the  wui  kings  of  a  oormpt 
and  vHclLHi  bsm%  wlioae  secrets  are  laid 
bare  wMb  a  liigh  ktiaw  lodge  which  oonhl 
only  come  of  deep  mflacUcm  and  eallglnencd 
aiody  of  the  natara  of  nsend  gangrene. 
We  amy  add,  by  way  of  completii^  tim  list 
of  wiwt  ndg^  by  som»  he  cooddared  aa 
defocts  of  the  book,  that  there  is  woM  dsarth 
of  ridi  upimhttory,  and  afaadutely  no  nwre 
asHlhtety  tinm  is  reqaipcd  by  a  decant  te* 
Speot  lor  tlie  opinions  of  womankindi 

The  work  relates  the  hiataiy  of  a  fcmily 
01  TWO  sisiers  ana  caree  orocners.  JteginaMi 
Archer  Is  a  eoparemioendy  handsoaM  ani- 
mal of  tiie  Und  asodly  classified  by  gosh* 
ingyoang  ladies  nader  therhead  of  **  splandid 
fellows."  Weonce  heaidjast snch  a  apod- 
men  described  i)y  a  t>Hght'«yed  daaiseH  with 
draraeteristic  .Anmrioan  eatravagaaoa  of 
apeetii,  aa  **  psruMMy  got^gcowk 

Arnold  Archer,  long,  awkward,  hooMly, 
mst  hnowing  wimtto  on  with  his  imnda  and 
MSt*'**anrinicn^  from  ooaervMion  and  yet 
pOMCJsing  m  enriona  iisdlity  for  bdng  in  tlie 
way,  with  n  ciapadty  for  Uvmg  m  dreaom"* 
•  pars  and  noMo  sool^  but  to  whaaa  pane- 
tmdiiy  and  syaieasilic  Idbar  wore  nttpoest- 
MliticSt 

Ellen  Ardwr,  a  Mr,  pretty,  anrenaso  UtHs 
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Msria  Archer,  the  main  stay  and  home 
reliance  of  the  fomily,  to  some  extent  the 
▼irtoes  iacamatet  who  hunts  down  dast  as 
a  deadly  enemy,  is  the  domestic  souffrt- 
dmUur^  and  acbninisters  the  household 
affairs  with  wisdcSm  and  economy. 

Finally,  Tom  Archer,  the  eldest  son,  and, 
fat  spite  of  the  stataesqoe  R^^inald  on  his 
pedestal  of  fflorioos  manly  beaoty,  the  true 
hero  of  the  family  and  of  the  book. 

In  looking  at  the  portrayal  of  Tom 
Archer,  we  are  rejoiced  to  discover  in  at 
least  one  novelist  a  glimmering  of  common 
sense  and  a  mcogmtion  of  what  is  true  to 
human  nature  in  investing  his  character  with 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  that  enlightened 
open-handedness  which  is  true  liberality 
and  not  a  spendthrift's  waste,  and  in  endow* 
ing  the  man  of  mercantile  exactitude  and 
correct  arithmetic  with  the  virtues  of  charity 
and  generosity.  ^  The  religion  of  the  mul* 
tiplicatioB^table,*'  says  the  author,  *<may 
appear  a  stem  one  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  a 
very  rocky  foundation.  I  think  Christ 
peeached  that  sermon,  and  gave  out  its 
great  text,  when  he  said,  '  With  what  meas< 
are  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.' 

No  vulgar  error  is  more  prevalent  among 
novel-writers,  smd  of  ranker  growth  among 
novel -readers,  than  that  by  virtue  of  which 
spendthrifts  and  rou^  are  granted  a  mo- 
nopoly  of  munificent  charity  and  dazsling 
bounty,  while  merchants  are  made  mere 
adding  machines  and  misers.  Yet  the 
superstition  has  occasionally  been  rudely 
bulTeted ;  and  Dickens  gave  it  a  violent 
shock  with  his  beautifiil  picture  of  the 
Cheerybte  Brothers. 

The  truth  is  that  spendthrifts  are  usually 
as  liberal  of  other  people's  .money  as  of 
their  own.  Justice  accompanies  true  gen- 
erosity. Vice  is  attended  by  prodigality. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  psdnlul  to  be 
obliged  to  say,  that  for  the  tenacious  life  of 
many  lilse  ideas  on  this  subject^  women  are 
mainly  responsible.  The  darling  iellow  of 
the  hyacinthine  locks,  who  gives  away  a  lit- 
tle money  and  lavishes  enormous  sums  on 
his  foibles  and  his  vices,  is  the  really  admired 
•ne  of  the  sex,  not  only  in  novels  but  in  real 
life. 

Reginald's  portraiture  is  not  exagger- 
aled  in  its  repulsive  features.  We  have 
personalty  known  in  real  life  two  brothers 
w4m>  might  have  sat  for  these  pictures  of 
Reghiald  and  Tom  Archer.  The  one 
laborious,  consdentious,   economical,  and 
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•elf-denying,  but  with  his  purse  always  open 
to  sisters  and  relatives  in  need— hi  need 
which  frequently  manifested  itselC  The 
other,  an  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  flesh,  of 
magni^ent  leisure,  utteriy  unprincipled,  a  , 
spendthrift,  a  libertine,  and  a  gamMer,  who 
hi  the  end  filled  a  drunkard's  grave.  WtU 
it  be  bdieved  that  these  sisters  and  cousinst 
now  woman  with  silver  streaks  in  their 
black  hair,  stiH  (in  partiadar  the  one  fond* 
est  of  Byron  and  Bulwer)  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  the  latter  and  speak  ef  him  in  admK 
-  ration  as  a  splendid  fellow^  while  the  formet 
is  referred  to  as  **  kind,  but  somewhat  doae  "  ? 
Observers  of  human  nature  will  readHy 
credit  it;  those  who  read  nothing  but 
novels  win  not  And  yet  writers  of  history 
to  some  extent  sin  in  this  matter  with  writ- 
ers of  romance.  Brutal,  bloody-handed 
niffiaas,  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand 
crimes,  kings  or  oonquerors,  are  apotbeo- 
siaed  and  come  down  to  us  as  **  great  **  in 
the  pages  of  a  philosophy  teaching  by  ex-' 
ample,  in  which  you  must  search  long  and 
narrowly  for  the  names  of  many  men  truly 
-gmat" 

But  to  return  to  omr  Archer  femily.  T« 
it  presently  comes  a  pure  and  lovely  roae* 
bud,  Christie  Macalester,  who,  like  the 
simple  unsuspecting  child  the  author  an' 
admirably  describes  her  to  be,  fells  in  love 
at  sight  with  our  handsome  Reginald. 
With  this  engagement  begins  such  slight 
plot  as  the  book  has.  The  scene  between 
Christie  and  Tom,  where  he  suggests  the 
settlement  of  her  fortune  on  herself  is  true 
to  nature ;  and  the  burning  indignation  of  the 
poor  child,  strong  in  her  hopeless  ignorance, 
is  to  the  iife  Nevertheless,  we  find  Christie 
Macalester*s  rapid  self-awakening  somewhat 
premature,  and  Reginald's  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  his  own  baseness  not  precisely 
natural  Self-delusion  or  fictitious  excuse 
accompany  most  bad  men.  Not,  of  course, 
such  purely  intellectual  devils  as  Mephisto- 
pbeles.  Reginald  is  cf  the  earth,  eartiiy, 
and,  as  he  appears  to  us,  the  intellectual 
there  may  be  in  a  diaracter  like  his  must 
be  sadly  dami^;ed  or  obfimcated  by  billiards, 
brandy,  and  beastliness. 

Nevertheless,  our  author's  dissection  of 
motive  is  made  with  a  dcftly*handled  scalpd, 
and  the  pages  of  ^  Reginald  Archer  "  are 
equally  free  from  cant  and  from  snobbish* 
ness.  Snobbishness  disports  itself  through 
many  a  feshionable  and  popular  novel  in 
very  choice  phrase  and  in  beautifiilly  pol- 
ished periods ;  but  in  this  book,  in  thought 
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or  word,  H  is  not,  except  when  led  out  in 
disgrace  to  execution  thus:  *' There  is 
nothing  in  which  the  inherent  snobbishness 
of  human  nature  is  more  MXy  exemplified 
.  than  in  this  matter  of  wedding  presents. 
On  other  occasions  the  same  principle  is, 
no  doubt,  equally  active  i  but  it  does  not 
equally  prank  itself  up,  and  attract  atten* 
tion  by  assuming  afrs  and  graces.  Ordina- 
rily, it  puts  OB  its  apron,  as  it  were,  and 
does  its  dirty  work  at  home ;  bat  on  such 
hfdiday  times  it  arrays  itsdf  in  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  seems  to  cry, '  Come  and  look 
at  me  as  I  go  through  my  genuflexions  and 
offer  my  prayers  and  my  gifts  at  the  altar 
ofMammfm!'" 

Then  in  **  Reginald  Archer  "  we  are  not 
smothered  with  fine  dothes,  and  rendered 
unhappy  by  acres  of  moquette  and  gilded 
ftqmiture,  nor  made  hungry  and  thirsty  by 
snooessfiil  efforts  in  the  style  of  the  restau- 
rant school  of  novels,  in  which  there  is  con- 
stant dining  and  wining,  and  overmuch 
ortolan  and  silver  tptrgmes^ 

The  dhumement  is  vigorouriy  handed, 
and  the  murder  scene,  as  well  as  that  in 
which  Van  Arsdale  charges  his  wife  with 
infidelity,  manifests  capacity  for  power  in 
scenes  of  incident  as  well  as  fai  situations 
of  repose. 

CURRENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 

FnoM  every  possible  point  of  view,  .Ger- 
man literature  still  deeply  interests  itself  in 
all  matters  connected  with  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Books  by  the  score  and  pamphlets 
by  the  hundred  cry  aloud  and  spare  not  in 
their  clamorous  appeals  for  the  reannexa- 
tion  of  these  provinces  to  Germany.  Works 
in  history,  literature,  and  poetry  lend  their 
aid  to  swell  the  chorus,  and  specially  plenti- 
ful are  productions  presentii^  views  of  all 
the  questions  illustrating  the  German  origin 
of  the  populations  of  Rhenish  FVance. 

French  literature  has  naturally  taken  its 
stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  ; 
but  the  books  and  pamphlets  presenting  the 
Fk«nch  argument  fiili  hx  behind  the  German 
productions  in  number  and  in  importance. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  them  are  decidedly 
noteworthy  in  a  literary  pomt  of  view,  and 
in  particular  a  late  one  1^  Alfired  Michiels : 
^  Les  Droits  de  la  France  sur  T  Alsace  et  la 
Lorraine." 

The  name  and  standing  of  this  author  at 
once  give  hb  work  a  certain  importance. 

<*  Worto  noticed  ondef  tfiis  hesdSng  may  be  obtained 
Sf  F.  W.  Chriaiens  Na  77  Univenitjr  Plsoa. 


He  has  high  literary  reputation,  and  his  fa* 
miliarity  with  German  letters  and  history 
makes  him  to  some  extent  at  home  in  the 
question  he  discusses.  After  graduating  as 
a  lawyer  at  the  University  of  Strasburg^ 
M.  Michiels  travelled  thrftugh  Germany  on 
foot  He  began  his  career  as  a  writer  in 
1B39  with  his  **  Studies  on  Germany,''  and 
is  the  author  of  a  remarkable  history  of  the 
**  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools  M  Painting," 
a  work  which  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  and 
well-remembered  controversy  with  Ars^ne 
Hottssaye.  M.  Midiiels  is  among  the  most 
distinguished  contributors  to  the  **  Revue 
Litt^raire,"  "  Revue  de  Paria,*» "  Siicle,"  etc. 
The  work  in  question  on  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine is  written  with  considerable  ability, 
bnt,  unfortunately  for  the  sidBe  of  the  argu- 
ment, in  a  vein  of  bitterness  and  keen  satire. 
Here,  by  way  of  example,  is  a  passage  in 
which  the  author  makes  the  most  of  certain 
incidents  in  Prussian  histor]r-*-pa^cularly 
the  dismemberment  of  Polan^-which  are  fiur 
from  being  pleasant  souvenirs  in  the  latitude 
of  Beriin :  "  And  Prussia,  the  chaste,  the 
pious,  the  clement  heiress  of  the  home  of 
the  Vandals,  was  she  born  full  grown  ?  Has 
not  this  boa  constrictor  enfolded  in  its  coils 
every  sort  of  prey  ?  In  1415  Frederick  of 
HohenzoUem,  Margrave  of  Nuremberg,  pur- 
chased of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  the  Mar- 
graviate  of  Brandenburg,  a  wretched  soil 
where  nothing  g^rows  spontaneously,  not  even 
wild  furze,  not  even  thorns— where  the  pine 
tree  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  attains  a  height 
often  feet— a  region  sterile  as  hell  itselC 
And  this  miserable  country  becomes  the  cen- 
tre of  a  State  which,  little  by  little,  eats  into 
the  neighboring  States  like  a  leprosy  or  « 
cancer.  The  evil  gradually  spreads  fitHn  one 
to  another.  The  donuins  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  are  devoured,  then  Konigsberg,  then 
Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe,  Halberstadt,  fur- 
ther Pomerania,  and  finally  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves.  The  eighteenth  century  opens ;  the 
uker  still  spreads.  In  Switzerland  it  at- 
tacks the  principalities  of  Neufchfttel ;  on 
^  shores  of  the  Baltic  the  country  of  Stet- 
tin and  hither  Pomerania ;  firom  the  flank  of 
Austria  it  eats  out  fertile  Silesia.  The 
cank^  here  ceases  to  progress ;  for  a  moment 
the  Polish  fit>ntier8  arrest  it,  for  they  present 
a  line  of  enormous  extent  to  poison,  corrode, 
and  cover  with  a  bleedhig  ulcer.  Butmattefs 
are  feciHuted  where  no  scruples  exist.  Fred- 
eridc  the  Second  gazes  on  noble  Poland, 
which  has  so  long  been  the  defence  of  Eorops 
against  the  Tartar  and  the  Mussulmaau    He 
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reconnoitres  and  scrutinizes  her,  and  finds 
her  too  strong  for  hinu  Then  he  proposes 
to  two  of  his  accomplices  to  throw  them- 
selves simultaneously  upon  her,  to  kill  her, 
cut  her  up,  and  divide  the  pieces.  Russia 
and  Austria,  like  tried  and  experienced  ban- 
dits, accept  the  proposition.  The  sick  hero- 
ine is  surprised,  prostrated,  assassinated,  cut 
to  pieces,  and  Prussia  takes  a  large  portion. 
You  think lier  hunger  appeased?  Not  at 
all  {OA/  que  nan  pas).  In  1815  she  ob- 
tains a  slice  of  Saxony,  which  is  set  off  to 
her,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  Then  for  a  while  she  becomes 
calm,  she  closes  her  avid  eyes— she  digests. 
But  in  1864  the  unclean  beast  (bHiimmonde) 
awakes  with  a  raging  hunger  and  looks 
about  eagerly  for  a  hearty  meal.  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg— tiiese 
merely  serve  to  sharpen  her  appetite.  In 
1866  she  bursts  in  upon  Hanover,  on  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  on  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  on 
the  free  dties  of  Frankfort  and  Hamburgh- 
strangles  and  incorporates  them.  Reserving 
Southern  Germany  for  another  occasion,  she 
bites  her  till  the  blood  gushes,  by  way  of 
tasting  her  future  victim.  But  the  treaty  of 
Prague  shuts  up  in  cases  the  southern  prov- 
inces, forbidding .  Prussia  to  touch  them. 
What  next?" 

CURRElfT  GERMAN  LITERATURK* 
Prince  Piickler-Muskau's  remains  are 
just  now  the  subject  of  discussion  in  German 
literary  circles,  under  the  two  separate  as- 
pects of  materia]  and  intellectu^.  By  his 
last  will  and  testament  the  Prince  directed 
that  his  body  should  be  "burned  by  fire  or 
by  some  chemical  substance,"  and  his  ashes 
buried.  The  executor  of  the  will,  in  com- 
pliance with  its  order,  had  the  body  "  chem- 
ically "  burned,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  in- 
terest of  science  and  of  the  readers  of  "The 
Galaxy,"  does  not  state  how.  Thus  fitr  the 
materiaL  As  to  the  intellectual,  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  the  Prince's  literary  pro- 
ductions is  spoken  ot  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  student,  soldier,  writer,  horticulturist, 
traveller,  and  accomplished  gentleman.  His 
•*  Letters  of  a  Deftinct,"  "Tutti  Fnitti," 
"  Semilasso  in  Africa,*'  and  his  work  on 
gardening,  in  which  he  displays  a  keen  sen- 
timent of  the  beauties  of  nature,  refined 
taste,  and  an  exuberant  fancy,  are  all  pro- 
ductions of  merit  The  Prince  was  many- 
sided.    He  had  studied  law,  served  in  the 
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army,  travelled  far  and  wide,  was  at  home  in 
all  modem  literature,  and,  although  writing 
like  a  true  German,  carried  into  his  pages 
that  graceful  French  memoir  style  »o  diffi- 
cult of  attainment— «  style  at  once  easy, 
suggestive,  piquant,  gently  self-asserting, 
and  slightly  vain,  yet  fiilling  sufficiently 
short  of  dogmatism.  Decidedly  but  not  of- 
fensively aristocratic,  the  princely  author 
seems  unconsciously  to  preach  the  doctrine 
that  whatever  political  supremacy  aristocra- 
cy may  have,  and  even  when  deprived  of 
all,  it  should  seek  to  maintain  its  superiori* 
ty  in  social  life  by  polished  manners  and  the 
cultivation  of  art  and  literature. 

The  distinguished  author  and  diplomat 
Alfired  von  Beaumont  has  completed  and 
published  the  dosing  voIumb  (third)  of  his 
"  History  of  the  City  of  Rome.''  He  has 
tiirown  firesh  light  and  interest  upon  the  his- 
tory and  times  of  Leo  X. 

Bbethold  Aubrbach  suspends  for  a 
while  his  relation  of  village  tales  and  Black 
Forest  stories,  to  discuss  the  German  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  vis. :  the  recovery  of  Alsace. 
Auerbach  resides  in  the  Black  Forest  dis- 
trict of  Baden,  just  across  the  Rhine  firom 
Alsace,  and  is  personally  well  acquainted 
with  the  Alsatian  region  and  people.  In  his 
"  Wieder  Unser  "— "  Ours  once  more  "—he 
discusses  the  question  of  reannexing  Alsaco 
^om  the  point  of  view  of  a  united  Gemuny. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  that  of 
all  dull  books  a  dictionary  is  the  dullest 
And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  people  ready 
not  only  to  testify  to  the  contrary,  but  to 
maintain  that  a  good  dictionary  always  fur- 
nishes exceedingly  interesting  reading.  We 
have  known  persons  who,  rushing  in  a  hurry 
to  investigate  some  particular  word  in 
"  Webster  "  or  "  Worcester,"  and  attracted 
by  a  qnotatioii  from  some  classic  author, 
would  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  work 
for  hours  together.  And  we  have  seen 
Frenchmen  pore  over  "  Boiste  "  an  entire 
day.  Boiste's  definitions  are  illustrated  by 
sentences  and  passages  from  the  best  French 
authors,  and  firom  any  page  of  his  diction- 
aty  may  ht  readily  made  a  duster  of  lite- 
rary gems.  B«t  we  were  about  to  speak  of 
neither  Frendi  nor  English,  but  of  a  new 
French-German  and  German-French  ency- 
dopsedic  dictionary,  which  when  complete 
ed  promises  to  be  a  work  of  exceptional 
interest  and  vahie.    We  refinr  to  the  "£a« 
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qrclopedischet  Wbrteilmdi  der  FranxQ- 
sischen  und  Deutschen  Spracfae,"  by  Sadis, 
now  in  courae  of  pnbltcatioii  at  Berlin,  in 
numbers,  after  the  manner  of  the  great 
work  of  Lktr^,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  it  is 
dedicated.  -  It  hr  surpasses  in  fulness  and 
completeness  any  dictionary  of  the  kind  yet 
published  in  Germany. 

Few  countries  of  Europe  are  as  remaric- 
able  for  the  variety  and  diversity  of  the  lan- 
guages and  dkleots  spoken  by  the  resident 
population  as  Switzerland.  The  Alphie 
Republic  has  no  natkmtl  tongue.  The  Ger- 
man, the  French,  or  the  Italian  prevails  in 
each  separate  canton,  while  in  many  of 
them  two  of  these  three  languages  are  spo- 
ken. 

A  work  lalMy  published  at  Zurich  ("Die 
Sprachen  und  Dialekte  der  Schweic  ")  de- 
votes several  interestiftg  chapters  to  tins 
subject  The  populaetion  of  Sw4ti^'l«nd, 
according  to  the  census  of  December  lo, 
1810,  was  2,510494.  Of  thete  two  and  a 
half  milliens  of  inhabitaiits,  sisrty-nine  per 
cent  (rqecting  fraetions)  speak  the  German 
language,  twenty^hree  percent  the  French, 
six  per  cent  the  Italian,  and  two  per  cent 
the  Romanic.  But  all  tiiese  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  different  cantons  in  the  most 
remarkable  and  l>ewildering  variety  of  dia- 
lects. Thus  the  Italian  tongue  as  used  in 
Switzerland  has  six  distinct  spoken  dialects, 
the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Lugano, 
the  Vallemaggia,  and  Bellinzona. 

In  those  cantons  where  the  Frendi  ob- 
tains, the  language  spoken  4n  the  towns  is 
the  written  and  conversatkmjd  French  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  bat  the  tongue 
spoken  by  the  country  pe<^>le  of  these  same 
cantons  is  the  Lamgtu  tTOc^ix  Provencal 

In  examining  the  varieties  of  the  German 
language  as  used  by  the  Swiss,  the  most 
striking  fret  is  the  general  characteristic 
that,  as  spoken  by  the  mountaineera  or  the 
people  of  the  Alpine  regions,  It  is  softct 
and  more  harmonious  in  somd,  while  the 
German  spoken  on  the  Swii^  plains  is  rough 
and  stroni^y  aooentnated. 

But  this  Al^ne«spetoi<3enBan  is  subdi- 
vided into  five  distinct  dialects,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  those  of  the  Grisom  and 
Glarus,  that  of  the  three  original  Swiss  can* 
4on8  (the  land  of  the  mytUcal  Tell),  Scbweiz, 
Uri,  and  Unierwakien^  indudii^  also  the 
mountainous  portion  of  2ug  (in  all  105,000 
inhabitants),  and  that  of  the  Bern  Obcrland. 

Then,  again,  the  German  apoloen  in  the 


level  country  is  subdivided  into  ^\t  dia- 
lects, some  of  which  are  by  many  scholars 
again  subdivided  into  several  more.  The 
principal  of  these  are :  first,  that  of  Thur- 
gau,  Appenzell,  and  St  Gall ;  second,  Zii- 
rich;  and  then  Lucem  and  Aargau,  and 
Berne,  Freiburg,  and  the  Jura. 

A  WORK  just  published  at  Leipsic  ("  Die 
Koburgjer  BuchhJindler  Familie  zu  Kum- 
^fg  **)»  although  nominally  the  history  of 
a  NurembeiTg  fiunily  of  book  writers,  book- 
sellers, and  book '  publishers,  possesses  a 
decided  historical  interest  in  its  portraiture 
of  the  condition  of  German  bookselling  at 
the  period  of  the  transition  fi-om  the  era  of 
scholastic  science  to  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  Koburgers,  or  Coburgers,  were  not 
only  printers  of  books,  but  booksellers  and 
publishers.  Anton,  the  first  publisher  of 
the  name,  began  in  the  year  1472,  at  Nu- 
Temberg,  and  continued  in  business  until 
15*3 »  Jo^  Koburger  published  firom  15 10 
to  1525;  Melchior  Koburger *s  name  ap- 
pears in  1540.  Their  operations  in  publish- 
ing extended  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  and 
to  Lyons,  at  which  places,  for  special  rea- 
sons, they  had  many  books  printed.  While 
in  business  the  Koburger  brothers  were  in 
active  relations  with  the  distinguished  lite- 
rary  celebrities  of  the  day. 

Franz  Wallnkr*s  lately  published  "  Bil- 
der  aus  Stambul"  (Pictures  of  Constanti- 
nople) have  attracted  some  attention  firom 
their  descriptive  merits,  and  his  mention  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Sultan's  seraglio  has 
drawn  fi-om  the  "  Globus  **  an  essay  on  the 
subject  of  Circassian  and  Geoigian  slaves. 
It  appears  that  this  white  slave  trade,  al- 
though greatly  reduced  fi-om  its  former  pro- 
portions, is  still  actively  carried  on.  When 
the  Russians  had  fiurly  planted  themselves 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  held  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  traffic 
was  at  once  greatly  reduced.  Nevertheless, 
the  Turks  still  continue  to  make  raids  into 
Georgia  and  bring  off  large  numbers  of 
bo3rs  and  girls,  whom  they  sell  into  slavery. 
Only  two  years  a^  the  two  Beys  of  Tschu- 
ruksa,  Hassan  and  Ali,  did  a  large  business 
in  this  traffic,  delivering  their  captives  to 
their  mother,  Tiutine  Rhanam,  a  noted 
slave-dealer,  whose  influence  in  high  official 
circles  at  Constantinople  was  very  great 
This  influence  arose  solely  firom  the  enor- 
mous wealth  she  had  acquired  in  her  trade^ 
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and  its  strength  was  manifested  by  her  sac- 
cess  in  having  her  son  Hassan  made  a 
Pasha,  and  in  procuring  the  appointment 
of  Ali  to  the  post  of  governor  of  an  impsor- 
tant  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Circassian  slavery  is  a  very  old  social  in- 
stitution in  Circassia.  Young  girls  were 
there  taught  at  a  tender  age  by  their  parents 
to  look  forward  to  it  as  their  destination. 
Many  went  to  Constantinople  willingly,  daz- 
rled  with  the  brilliant  prospect  held  out  to 
them  of  marrying  a  wealthy  Turk ;  and  so 
general  was  the  consent  of  parents  to  this 
consignment  of  their  tender  children  to 
degradation  and  in&my  that  the  slave-deal- 
er who  came  among  the  Circassians  to  pur- 
chase their  offspring  was  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  benefactor. 

Once  in  Constantinople,  the  poor  crea- 
tures looked  forward  with  certainty  to  be- 
coming a  wife  of  the  Sultan,  or  at  least  of 
some  very  high  and  wealthy  dignitary.  But 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  them  ever  saw 
the  face  of  the  Sultan ;  large  numbers  were 
sold  to  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  even 
Persia,  while  many  fell  into  bad  and  brutal 
hands.  Even  the  palace  of  Stamboul  fell 
very  hi  short  of  fulfilling  the  anticipations 
of  the  few  who  entered  it 

One  day,  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Sul- 
tan Abdul  Medjid,  an  aged  Circassiah  peas- 
ant presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace  inhabited  by  the  Sultana  (a  Circas- 
sian), second  wife  of  Abdul.  The  peasant 
announced  himself  as  the  &ther  of  the  Sul- 
tana, and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  her 
once  more  before  he  died.  He  was  refused 
admittance,  and  the  daughter's  reply  was, 
**  I  will  not  and  cannot  look  upjon  the  face 
of  the  man  who  hesitated  not  to  sell  me  into 
slavery." 

The  conquest  of  the  Circassian  Caucasus 
was  completed  by  the  Russians  in  1864, 
and  since  that  period  it  is  estimated  that 
100,000  Circassians  have  emigrated  into  the 
Turkish  provinces.  When  this  emigration 
took  place  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  by  force  of  which  all  these 
Circassians  were  declared  to  possess  the 
privileges  of  free-bom  subjects.  But  the 
slave  traffic  goes  on,  only  the  more  peaceably 
and  with  less  noise,  the  Circassians  them- 


selves selling  their  children  and  furnishing 
the  Constantinople  slave  market  with  a  reg- 
ular supply  from  Roumelia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Brussa  in  Bith3mia* 
The  poor  creatures— even  those  sold  for  the 
royal  palace — find  a  life  utterly  unlike  the 
one  promised  them.  They  are  hated  by  the 
Turkish  women,  who  make  their  position  as 
unpleasant  as  possible.  Cruel  treatment  is 
common,  and  many  are  said  to  die  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  most  active  dealers  in  the  Circassian 
slave  market  of  Constantinople  are  women, 
many  ot  them  too  of  Circassian  birth.  Of 
these  the  wife  of  the  late  Fuad  Pasha  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  notorious. 
A  common  and  generally  a  well-paying 
speculation  among  them  is  to  buy  a  Circas- 
sian female  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  at 
about  |i,ooo  (American),  teach  it  the  Turk- 
ish language  and  a  few  feminhie  accomplish- 
ments, and  sell  it  when  sixteen  years  of  age 
for  $5,000.  In  exemplification  of  this  fiict 
it  is  well  known  that  Atidscheh  Khanum 
Effendi,  the  mother  of  Riza  Bey,  for  many 
years  Turkish  Ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  now  Envoy  of  the  Saltan  to  Persia, 
sold  the  following  Circassians  in  Constanti- 
nople at  the  period  and  for  the  sums  in 
pounds  sterling  set  opposite  their  names : 

Datk.         Naus.  SoLDTa  Pkicb. 

1859 Dflcheraa]i&...Haini  Pasha jC'iOoo 

1859 Ainifer an  Egyptian  Bey. . .      750 

186a Andalib Riaaat  Pacha 65» 

1863 Frankiatu a  Bey 770 

x866 Dilbar 190 

1866 Afiub Mahmoud,  Pacha  of 

Tunis 600 

It  is  matter  of  common  notoriety  in  Con- 
stantinople that  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  wife  of  the  late  Turkish  Prime  Minister, 
Fuad  Pasha,  carried  on  this  horrible  trade 
with  equal  boldness  and  success. 

«*  Home  Greetings  from  America  "  (/W- 
mathsgrUxse  mu  Amerika)  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  little  volume,  charmingly  clad  in  gray 
and  gold,  published  in  this  dty*  by  £.  St<ei- 
ger.  It  is  a  collection  of  thirty-two  lyrics 
from  the  pens  of  Germans  residing  in  the 
United  States,  among  whom  we  notice  the 
names  of  Lexow,  Inmiergriin,  Sailer,  and 
Bfinna  Kleeberg. 
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To  assert  that  this  blessed  republic  of 
ours,  with  its  Constitution  fifteen  times 
amended,  has  been  illumined  during  the  last 
month  by  many  flashes  of  wit  and  humor, 
would  be  to  exaggerate  slightly.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  had  an  unusual  crop  of 
murders  and  suicides.  The  tendency  to  kill 
or  be  killed  seems  to  have  prevailed  over 
all  others»  and  the  consequence  is  that  our 
journals  are  laden  with  matter  far  from 
cheerful,  and  people  who  frequent  reading- 
rooms  have  been  forced  to  take  a  few  turns 
daily  in  the  nearest  cemetery  to  recover 
their  ordinary  tone. 

We  have  had  some  gleams  here  and  there 
to  alleviate  our  misery.  In  Washington 
city,  for  example,  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion has  afforded  entertainment  to  the 
poor  stay-at-home  people  of  the  national 
capital  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  when 
the  quiet  of  Uie  deserted,  dusty  town  leaves 
cows  and  pigs  to  wander  at  large,  and  permits 
young  Africa  to  circulate  with  impunity 
without  trousers. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion are  called  by  this  irreverent  people 
High  Joints,  while  their  secretaries  are 
known  as  Second  Joints;  and  concerning 
their  first  and  second  joints  a  charming 
young  lady  has  written  to  a  firiend  in  New 
York,  and  the  friend,  thinking  this  careless, 
off-hand  treatment  of  joints  too  good  to  be 
lost,  sends  it  to  our  Club-Room  for  a  more 
general  circulation,  and  here  it  is : 

••Dkar  — ^:  You  know  I  fiiirly  cried 
when  I  found  that  I  had  to  remain  here  in- 
stead of  going  with  you  ^o  dear,  delightful, 
delicious,  wicked  New  York.  I  know 
Washington  is  a  heaven  to  girls  during  the 
season  ;  but  the  season  adjourns  when  Con- 
gress does,  and  after  it  is  too  dismal  to  even 
dream  o£  But  now  I  am  so  glad  we  re- 
mained over,  I  have  had  such  a  capital  good 
time. 

*'  This  Joint  High  Commission  has  been» 
as  papa  says,  a  special  providence  to  us  girls. 
You  know,  dear,  that  they  are  all  gentlemen 
^-earls,  lords,  and  sirs ;  and  so  nice — espe- 
cially the  Second  Joints — ^young  fellows  pre- 
tending to  be  secretaries,  but  really  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  girls.  They  send  us 
no  end  of  bouquets — and  then  the  rides  1 


"  You  ought  to  see  a  Second  Joint  on 
horseback ;  he  wears  tight-fitting  trousers, 
with  little  boots  that  come  half-way  up  to  his 
knees,  and  then  his  legs  are  drawn  up  in  the 
queerest  way,  as  if  he  had  cramps.  But 
then  they  aie  too  jolly  for  anything,  and  real 
noblemen,  you  know.  You  know  how 
pious  Washington  is  after  Lent  sets  in. 
Then  the  receptions,  balls,  dinners,  and 
everything  else  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
people  pull  down  the  blinds  and  their  coun- 
tenances, and  go  to  church  like  Christians. 
•Bless  your  soul,  dear,  one  Earl,  one  Lord, 
and  three  honorables  were  too  much  for 
Lent,  and  you  ought  to  see  with  what  a  rush 
the  pious  people  returned  to  the  gayety. 
We  had  dinners,  receptions,  and  all  sorts 
of  entertainments,  regardless  of  our  souls' 
salvation. 

"  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon — ^how  lovely 
that  sounds — gave  a  reception  at  the  Philp 
mansion,  where  they  live,  and  you  would 
have  laughed  to  see  the  efforts  made  by 
people  to  secure  invitations.  The  common 
way  was  to  drive  up  and  drop  your  cards. 
As  there  were  no  ladies  to  call  upon,  this  was 
awkward ;  but  as  we  broke  down  Lent,  we 
were  not  going  to  be  balked  by  ordinary 
etiquette.  Earl  de  Grey  recognized  the  sit- 
uation, and  invited  one  and  all.  He  is  such 
a  dear  old  gentleman,  with  such  little  legs, 
and  he  don't  care  about  them,  but  jokes  in 
the  most  amiable  way.  You  want  to  know, 
how  we  came  to  contemplate  his  pedal  ex- 
tremities ?  Bless  your  soul,  he  wore  small- 
clothes, and  looked  like  another  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  and  had  his  order  of  the  Garter 
clasped  beneath  his  left  second  joint — not 
the  style,  you  know.  He  says  that  his  va- 
let once  took  the  liberty  while  dressing  him 
for  a  court  ball,  to  introduce  pads.  At  the 
entertainment  he  noticed  wherever  he  went 
a  smile,  and  sometimes  on  turning  suddenly 
he  caught  a  strangled  laugh.  He  was  puz- 
zled to  know  what  could  be  the  matter  until 
he  happened  to  approach  a  mirror,  aiKl  saw 
to  his  extreme  disgust  the  strangest  pair  of 
legs  approaching,  and  evidently  pertaining 
to  himselC  On  investigation  he  found  that 
one  of  the  pads  had  worked  to  the  fi-ont 
making  him  resemble  Richard  the  Thirds 
and  both  pads  were  turned  upside  down. 

**  The  invitations  to  thb  elegant  entertain- 
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ment  were  on  cards  sent  out  without  e&Te- 
lopes,  and  all  the  stationers  are  in  despair. 
If  this  is  to  be  the  style,  several  houses  de- 
Toted  to  stationery  will  be  mined.  A  man 
rode  round  on  honeback  with  a  basket  on 
his  arm  with  these  cards  in  it,  and  he  had  a 
great  time  getting  a  boy  to  hold  his  horse 
tintil  he  could  ring  the  bell,  and  generally 
he  handed  the  invitation  from  the  saddle. 
Nobody  bat  an  Earl  could  afford  to  do  that 
Mrs.  S.  says  she  is  going  to  follow  suit,  and 
Senator  C.  declares  that  he  will  have  men 
gallop  to  the  door  and  sing  out  the  invita- 
tion. If  an  £arl  can  dispense  with  enve- 
lopes, as  republicans  we  can  dispense  with 
the  cards. 

"  The  entire  grounds  connected  with  the 
house  were  covered  in  and  made  beautiful 
with  exotic  plants  brought  from  the  Whitb 
House  and  everywhere  else.  This  was 
done  during  the  very  warm  weather,  and  the 
Earl  believed  that  he  had  hit  our  climate. 
But  on  Saturday  night  we  had  one  of  our 
cold  spells,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  the 
girls  hurry  through  the  grounds,  taking  their 
flirtations,  like  their  ices,  with  frost  in  them. 
A  little  fountain  at  one  end  threw  out  some 
chilly  whisperings  that  made  one  shiver. 

"I  have  rather  a  good  story  about  that 
fountain.    Not  long  since  papa  was  waited 

upon  at  the  hotel  by  Lord 's  servant, 

who  said : 

"  *  Lord 's  compliments  to  Mr.  — , 

hand  would  like  to  borrow  his  'at* 

**  Dear  papa  was  in  a  daze.  He  could  not 
make  out  what  Lord  — ^  wanted  with  his 
hat,  but  he  said  *  Certainly,'  and  soon  after 
sent  John  with  his  best,  till  John  returned  to 
explain,  and  we  learned  that  it  was  that  port- 
able bath-tub  that  the  English  it  seems  call 
a  hat 

*•  The  tub,  dear,  was  sent,  and  will  you  be- 
lieve it,  I  recognized  dear  papa's  old  bath- 
tub in  the  basin  of  that  fountain.  It  was 
edged  around  with  moss  and  adorned  with 
flowers,  but  it  was  all  the  same  that  old 
bath-tub ;  and  I  said,  " •  'Ow  very  hod ! '" 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  rather  per- 
sonal, and  so  we  turn  to  another  subject ;  and 
from  the  same  quarter,  our  national  capi- 
tal, a  friend  sends  us  the  following  choice 
piece  of  information : 

THE  JAPANESE  COMMISSION— COVERNOR 
ITO  READY  TO  RETURN— HIS  THOROUGH 
STUDY  OF  OUR  FINANCUL  SYSTEM. 

Gtrftnmr  JvaAm  HirobonM  ll%  th$  AMwtaat  Min- 
kter  of  Finance  of  the  Japanese  Government,  with  his 
■ecretariee,  Mutsa  and  Foukoutsi,  leave  here  to- 


night for  Boeloa^  where  thej  will  qMod  a  week,  and 
proceed  thence  to  Miai;ara  and  Chicago,  and  thence 
to  San  Frandaco,  when  they  purpose  sailing  for 
bone  about  the  ist  of  June.  Governor  Ito,  with  hie 
suite,  anived  in  Washington  about  the  ist  of  Feb- 
ruary hut,  for  the  purpoee  of  studying  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  Americtn  finances.  The  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  designated  Mr.  J.  H.  Saville,  the  Chief 
Qerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  Ross  A, 
Fish  of  the  warrant  division,  to  ei^ain  to  the  Japan- 
ese visitors  our  system  of  noupU  and  expenditures, 
and  under  their  instruction  Governor  Ito  has  gained  a 
thorough  insight  into  our  finamcial  system.  The 
ti-orkings  of  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  have 
not  only  boen  fully  explained,  but  fully  illustrated  by 
visitbg  the  ports  of  entry  and  the  oftoes  of  thcat 


Tliis  was  sent  to  our  Club-Room  as  a  bit 
of  fiin.  But  really,  when  we  come  to  look 
at  it,  the  fsudt  appears  very  melancholy. 
The  idea  that  this  innocent  almond-eyed 
barbarian  should  be  imposed  on  in  this  way 
is  really  distressing,  while  oar  own  states- 
men are  going  mad  in  their  attempt  to  un- 
derstand our  6nancial  system,  or  rather  con- 
dition. No  office-holder  was  erer  known  to 
commit  suidde,  for  that  would  vacate  hiso^ 
free ;  otherwise  our  public  agents  would  rush 
out  and  hang  themselves  in  great  quantities, 
over  the  distressing  £ict  that  they  could  not 
comprehend  what  this  old  heathen  Jushe 
Hirobumie  Ito  has  been  deluded  into  b«- 
lieving  he  has  mastered  under  the  powerful 
teachings  of  Professors  Saville  and  Fish  in 
three  months. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a 
wagon  load  of  bills,  looldng  to  the  better 
regulation  and  simplifying  of  our  financial 
system,  was  thrown  out  l^  the  late  Con- 
gress as  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  No  two 
statesmen  can  be  found  agreeing  upon  any- 
thing save  the  fact  that  our  system  is  very 
confusing  and  rather  bad — we  may  say 
devilish  bad — ^and  that  something  has  to  be 
done,  and  that  speedily.  And  yet  this  simple- 
minded  gentleman  from  Japan  returns  to 
his  benighted  country  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  has  mastered  this  complicated 
financial  insanity. 

If  indeed  this  mirade  has  been  wrought, 
St  would  be  well  to  have  Professors  Saville 
and  Fish  open  a  class  to  instruct  some  of 
our  own  financiers,  and  perhaps  at  the  end; 
of  ninety  days  Messrs.  Boutwell,  Sherman,. 
Garfield,  Wells,  and  Butler  could  be  in^ 
duced  to  look  at  one  fact  as  a  fact,  and  ha»- 
monize  on  a  single  measure.  But  we  hare 
our  doubts — ^we  may  say  that  our  doobct 
are  positive  and  paiitful. 

But  the  funny  correspondent  conttnoes  t 

With  a  view  of  adopting  oar  sjntera  of  the  natioosi 
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bankins  enrrency,  the  Japtaew  G©?«fwo««t  proposai 
to  iMue  bonds  which  will  bo  deposited  as  security  for 
banking  capital.  The  mint  and  coioace  system  haa 
also  been  frithfoUy  studied,  and  probably  Governor 
Ito  has  devoted  hmmv  atfeentton  to  thu  branch  of  tha 
Treaaory  than  Id  any  other,  for  the  parposa  of  estab- 
lisfaing  a  like  system  in  his  own  country.  He  has 
bad  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Lindennan, 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  aad  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics,  who  haa 
made  soch  matters  Aa  study  of  hb  Ufa. 

We  sure  under  the  impression  that  the 
financial  83'Steni  of  Japan  is  sound.  We 
never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary^  It  is 
certainly  very  simple.  One  class  of  men 
pays  the  revenue  that  another  class  expends. 
It  is  the  interest  therefore  of  the  collectors 
to  collect  all  the  revenue.  When  a  tax-payer 
proves  derelict  in  kb  duty,  he  has  his  neck 
amputated.  When  a  collector  proves  dis- 
honest, he  has  royal  permission  to  commit 
hari-kari  on  himself-^which  means,  we  be- 
lieve, to  open  the  bowds  with  a  sword  in- 
stead of  a  blue  pilL 

Iff  instead  of  this  charmingly  simple  sys- 
tem, our  complicated  concern  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, we  feel  sorry  for  Japan.  That  is  alL 
We  have  nothing  against  Japan ;  cm  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  kindly  dispetadi  toward  the 
heathen  whose  wares  as  seen  hi  tin  shops 
we  have  admired  from  earliest  youth.  We 
would  rather  not  see  this  wonderfol  people 
subjected  to  our  financial  Sjrstem. 

But  impositions  on  the  old  Japanese 
financier  do  not  end  herei  The  lively  and 
entertaining  correspondent  faiforms  ss  fiir- 
ther  that— 

la  addition  to  the  oral  instroctioD,  Governor  Ito  has 
pvchased  a  large  ntunber  of  Ae  standard  works  <m 
international  law,  political  economy,  histories  of  the 
United  States,  the  writings  of  all  the  leading  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  and  encyclopaediaa.  Besides  these, 
the  Government  has  fseaented  him  with  foil  aets  of 
State  papers,  impoiCaat  public  docnmenta  of  national 
«id  inumatioQal  interest,  mi  fon»  and  blanka  in 
aor  system  of  aoooanta. 

The  purchases  made  by  the  heathen  he 
alone  has  to  answer  for  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  presents  from  our  Government,  our  indi|^ 
nation  becomes  great  It  wx>uld  be  safe  to  bet 
long  odds  that  a  complete  set  of  the  "  Conb* 
gressional  Globe,"  volumes  of  agricultural 
reports,  and  messages  and  accompanying 
documents  made  op  the  bulk  of  these  State 
papers.  We  will  yenture  to  surmise  that 
the  State  Dq>artment  took  advantage  of 
this  opening  to  work  off  large  quantities  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  one  can  see 
at  a  glance  how  civilisation  will  be  retarded 
in  Japan  by  this  diabolical  conduct  on  the 
part  of  our   Govemmeiit    We  find  our 


language  growing   unseemly  strsog   over 
this  outrage  on  heathen  innocence* 

A  CHAPTER  OF  PANORAMIC  TALK. 

The  following  descriptions  are  fragments 
firom  a  series  written  to  accompany  a  set  of 
panoramic  views,  which  at  last  accounts 
was  about  to  start  on  a  tour  through  the 
rural  districts.  As  the  subjects  were  given 
to  the  writer  without  any  opportunity  of  his 
seeing  a  single  painting,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  any  little  isaccuracy  of  statement  will 
be  readily  pardoned 

THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

All  of  you  are  doubtless  £uniUar  with  the 
remark  of  the  young  lady  who  was  asked  if 
she  had  ever  visited  Niagara  Falls :  "  No^ 
IVe  never  seen  them,  but  I  have  heard  theos 
very  highly  spoken  o£" 

Well,  these  are  the  Falls  to  which  she  re- 
ferred, and  to  which  the  story  is  laigely  in- 
debted  for  its  point  This  grand  natural 
display  is  doe  to  the  fiict  that  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  pour  forth  from  an  elevated  plane, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  into 
what  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  termed 
a  thundering  abyss  below.  Even  Congress 
has  no  power  under  the  Constitution,  as  ex* 
pounded  by  the  broadest  constructionist,  to 
prevent  it  The  Falls  are  stupendous ;  by 
moonlight  exceedingly  stupendous.  The 
visitor  can  think  of  nothing  to  which  he  may 
liken  their  magnitude,  unless  it  be  the  charges 
of  the  hacksien  and  hotels. 

This  nuignifrcent  painting  is  from  the 
American  sidf.  The  British  view,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  ieeble,  distorted,  and  unsatis- 
factory.  Ths  Falls  on  that  side  also  are 
badly  out  of  repair,  owing  to  the  wretched 
colonial  system  of  England ;  but  it  is  thought 
that  annexation  will  develop  their  natural 
beauty  and  make  them  a  first-class  concern 
throughout 

The  Suspension  Bridge*  built  I  doni 
know  in  what  year — it  may  have  been  sus- 
pended in  1857 :  I  remember  that  was  a 
year  remarkable  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

This  is  the  rainbow  which  can  be  seen 
spanning  the  waters  every  sunshiny  day,  on 
payment  of  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  single  seats  to  your  hackmea  It 
depends  largely  for  its  effect  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  solar  spectrum.  For  harmony 
of  color,  it  is  a  bow  ideal. 

The  Falhi  are  quite  popular  as  a  waterftig- 
place ;  though  for  some  reason  of  late  years 
they  IttTe  been  wkler  a  cloud. 

(This  is  the  dood.) 
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It  is  dificiyt  to  CMJtctar«,  «4th  my  do- 
gree  of  predsion,  how  a  man  feels  who  gOM 
over  these  Falls  for  the  first  tine.  There  is 
all  the  exdtement  of  novelty  to  make  it  in- 
teresting. There  n«st  be  an  aw^l  solem- 
nity, I  should  imagine,  about  going  over 
thran  for  the  last  time.  Those  who  prefer  it 
can  go  onder  the  Falls,  entering  at  this  point 
Beyond  the  possible  horrors  of  instant  death, 
there  is  nothing  to  deter  timid  people  from 
undertaking  this  little  excursion  if  well  for- 
tified by  water-proof  clothing.  The  great 
object  of  getting  underneath  this  torrent  is 
not,  as  one  would  at  first  conjecture,  so 
much  to  Ibten  to  the  uproar  as  to  be  stunned 
by  the  down  roar,  whkh  is  described  as 
perfectly  terrific 

I  have  thus  gone  over  Niagara  Falls  very 
rapidly ;  one  must  needs  do  so,  for  after  all 
what  is  their  history  but 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  pour? 

They  twinkle  as  the  brightest  gem  npon 
the  girdle  of  £ur  America. 

Thai  wHl  da 

I  think  we  are  now  all  prepared  for  the 
next  picture. 

THE   BOULEVAWOS  OF   PARIS. 

Those  of  my  audience  who  have  travelled 
abroad  will  readily  recognize  this  scene. 
What  a  gay  and  brilliant  panorama  is  here 
spread .  before  as  I  All  is  life  and  animation. 
The  stylish  equipages  with  their  liveries  flash* 
ing  in  the  sun ;  the  troops  with  their  sabres 
and  bayonets  flashing  in  the  sun  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  things  generally  flashing  in  the  sikn^- 
all  have  conspired  to  make  this  a  charming 
as  well  as  volatile  view. 

(These  miserable  men  have  conspired 
agi^st  the  Empire,  and  are  being  led  away 
by  the  police.) 

Here  are  shows  to  amuse  the  thousands 
who  crowd  the  walks ;  a  fandango ;  jump- 
ing jacks ;  puppets  on  wires ;  a  mounte- 
bank who  eats  fire  and  draws  ribbons  from 
his  mouth.  He  has  just  flourished  a  huge 
knife;  the  people  applaud.  He  has  evi- 
dently done  something  in  his  best  vein— the 
jiggler  vein  perhaps--who  knows?  All 
Paris  is  here— 4hat  b  to  say,  all  that  part  of 
it  which  3rou  are  now  looking  at. 

The  gentlemen  whom  you  observe  here 
are  talking  together.  They  use  the  best 
Parisiaii  Ftreftck  The  higher  dasees  uni- 
formly learn  to  converse  after  the  Ollendorff 
method.  This  polite  individual  as  he  lilts 
hishatsaysi 


''How  do  you  carry  yoonel^  Monsieur? 
Are  yoo  cold  or  warm  ?  " 

The  other  repliea: 

''Thank  you,  I  am  neither  cold  nor 
warm ;  but  hsnre  you  the  horse  of  the  car- 
penter?" 

"  I  have  not  the  horse  of  the  carpenter, 
but  I  have  the  bread,  the  knife,  the  shoes, 
the  wine,  and  the  blue  coat  of  my  fether." 

They  always  say  these  things  hi  France. 

In  those  secdons  of  the  country  where 
people  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  for- 
eign travel,  and  where  they  prefer  the  scenes 
of  ow  own  glorious  land*  we  have  generally 
exhibited  this  an  a  view  in  Central  Park, 
New  York. 

This  gentleman  bowing  ftom  his  carriage 
is  the  £mperor  Napoleen.  In  the  latter 
instance  he  is  the  GovenMr  <tf  New  York. 
You  will  indeed  notke  that  ke  wears  a  guber* 
natorial  look— also  an  imperial 

[P.  S.— Since  the  above  was  written  thn 
Empire  has  <BsappeareA  It  is  a  strai^ 
leaf  in  history.  It  tookksdf  offsnsndden* 
ly  that  it  may  justly  be  styled  **a  French 
lea£"] 

A  VIEW  OF  HILO,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS; 

This  richly-colored  and  somewhat  appal- 
ling affair  is  the  production  of  a  native  art- 
ist who  lived  on  Hilo  Bay,  Hawaii,  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Polynesia.  He  has  painted 
this  interesting  spot  on  the  tattoo  principle. 
The  idea  which  islanders  entertain  of  per- 
spective is  somewhat  peculiar;  otherwise 
we  should  hardly  find  the  sad  sea  wave  sev- 
eral feet  above  the  peaks  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Different  notions  on  the  snb- 
ject  might  also  have  obviated  the  existence 
of  a  large  body  of  natives  of  a  size  too  im- 
mense to  get  into  any  of  the  houses  near 
them.  I  dare  say  that  few  of  my  audience 
have  ever  before  witnessed  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  sky-blue  men  disporting  in  orange* 
colored  surf  with  a  pink  and  green  volcano 
beneath. 

True,  this  canoe  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long ;  but  if  we  would  encourage  art 
in  its  refining  influence  upon  the  savage 
breast^  we  must  overtook  this,  just  as  we 
can  overlook  this  mountain  range,  and  dis- 
cern hhts  and  villages  on  its  back  slope. 
The  talented  young  brave,  who  gave  up  his 
hunting  and  fishing  to  maintain  this  une- 
qual struggle  with  a  bnish  and  canvas,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  what  missionaries, 
tobacco,  whiskey,  and  fire-arms  can  da  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  alone 
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in  thit  sdiool  of  MtiTe  art  But  it  wis  only 
by  perseverance  that  he  achieved  thit  proud 
distinction.  He  went  to  work  and  killed 
all  the  other  artiats. 

Hilo  is  well  known  aa  a  divigion  of  Ha- 
waii ;  the  others  being  Jack  and  the  Game. 

THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 

The  loveliest  view  upon  earth.  This  is 
t!ie  bay.     Here  is  Ni4>le8. 

As  oar  insoructiona  were  to  get  aa  much 
bay  aa  the  price  would  permit  upon  the 
canvas,  the  result  is,  as  you  observe;  pretty 
much  all  bay.  Our  artist  has  foUswed  its 
curve  with  mathenMitical  accuracy. 

Notice  how  beautifully  everything  Ueads. 
It  is  truly  difficult  to  say  where  the  blue  of 
the. bay  begins  and  that  of  the  sky  ends. 
(I  would  take  tlus  opportmity  of  stating, 
however,  that  ovr  exhibition  b^ns  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  ends  in  abundant  ssason  for 
all  to  reach  their  homes  before  retiring.) 

How  delicately  is  the  gentle  swell  of  ths 
bay  transferred  to  the  canvas,  and  with  what 
idelity,  too.  Every  line  is  here;  except 
that,  in  yonder  boat,  of  the  unfortunate  fish* 
erman,  which  has  just  gone  to  the  bottom 
with  its  sinker. 

In  the  distance  are  to  be  recognized  the 
chimneys,  steeples,  gas-works,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  sunny  town  of  Naples. 
Over  it  all  hangs  an  atmosphere  that  has  a 
dreamy,  hazy,  doUe  far  nienU  look.  This 
is  a  good  desil  owing  to  an  optical  illusion. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  far,  or  so  dolce,  as  it 
appears. 

Are  not  these  tints  perfectly  exquisite? 

(I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  Messrs. 
Horton  &  Davenport,  wholesale  dealers  in 
oil  and  white  lead,  also  dye-stufb.  That 
Italian  sky  never  would  have  been  a  success 
with  an  inferior  quality  of  paint) 

Here  in  the  foreground,  our  artist  has 
managed  to  squeeze  in  a  litde  land.  We 
find  that  groups  generally  give  great  satis- 
Action.  At  first  sight  you  would  take  this 
to  be  a  gentleman  carrying  a  box,  with  his 
little  boy  by  his  side. 

Look  again. 

You  will  discover  now  that  it  is  an  or* 
gan-gHnder  with  his  monkey. 

Tlds  man  is  a  count  in  his  own  right 
(they  always  are),  but  inspired  by  a  noble 
passion  for  music,  he  prefers  to  gain  in  this 
way  a  rotatory  and  precarious  livelihood. 
The  intelligent  creature  who  accompanies 
him  at  this  moment  betrays  an  anxious  and 
careworn  expression,  which  plainly  tells  us 


that  aielody  in  this  quarter  is  not  remuner- 
ative. 

No  wonder.  Their  audience  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  beggars.  They  pay  nothing. 
This  ragged  fellow  dotsa't  even  pay  atten- 
tion. 

Here  is  one  who  startles  you  with  the 
impression  that  he  is  about  to  strangle  him- 
self with  the  white  cord  which  he  is  holding 
up  high  m  his  ri^t  hand. 

This,  however,  is  an  erroneous  impres- 


Sarsfield  Young. 


Maccaroneous. 


The  following  poem  speaks  for  itself: 

A  PATHETIC  BALLAD 

ToooiniO  A  Firm  atknub  family  or  distimc- 

TIOH. 

Comb  all  ye  £ur  maidoi*  and  lend  me  an  ean 
And  a  dpiorous  ditty  you  shortly  shall  hear 
Of  a  gallant  so  loving  and  a  maiden  so  tme, 
And  a  £unily  what  lived  in  the  FiAk  Avenue. 

This  family,  you  see,  was  a  grand  fimiily. 
With  greenbadu  and  gold  and  a  tail  r«dipfe  : 
For  the  fothetf  wee  Shoddy,  the  mother  was  Oil, 
And  the  brain  of  them  both  in  a  thimble  would  UmL 

This  Cither  so  ridi  had  one  danghtcr  so  fiur» 

That  none  on  the  hill  with  her  could  compare : 

In  her  ehoit  dress  so  sweet  and  her  dugooo  qaite 

new. 
She'd  scare  horses,  you  know,  on  the  Fifth  Avenoeu 

The  fioher  gave  dinnera,  but  the  mother,  you  sec^ 
Being  vastly  genteel,  had  her  little  soirte. 
The  daughter  each  season  gave  a  German  or  two^ 
That  killed  with  envy  the  girls  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  lovers  came  thronging  this  maiden  to  win  : 
Her  beauty  they  loved,  but  they  loved  more  her  tin. 
There  were  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  parsons  a  few. 
Paid  their  court  to  this  belle  fai  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

There  was  Banm  Van  Kraut  and  Count  Devilletnji; 
Sir  Scallywag  Bags  and  Signer  Bouchey, 
And  a  real  live  prince  with  his  name  such  a  flam. 
It  began  with  a  sneese  and  ended  in  d— n. 

To  none  of  them  all  did  this  £ur  maid  incline : 
She  sought  with  true  love  a  true  love  to  entwine  : 
Brought  up  on  Ward  Beecher,  she  ft»e  above  peIC 
The  youth  of  her  heart  sIm  WMid  knre  ibr  himsall 

One  day  her  dear  pa  took  his  afternoon  nap. 
And  awoke  from  his  dreams  at  the  sound  of  a  snap^ 
And  opening  one  eye,  in  a  corner  within 
Saw  Condiy  a-kiesing  his  Haiighlwff  Uke  m. 

The  parent  arose  with  a  wipe  on  his  ]^te, 
RoIIe  J  into  the  room  like  a  buflfer  of  state, 
And  trembling  with  rage,  but  fixed  as  a  poa^ 

»  Booth  wiien  he  Mcs  thai  eld  pnigi  of  a 


Now  WtlHara  was  handsome  as  handsome  codU  k% 
And  consented  to  serve  for  a  Axed  salary  { 
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Tv  oMiiiiB  hin  wm  MiSi  wtt  vm  CHttSMU'    taktt 

caral 
Vtn*  roogh  tnvtUiDf.  I  tell  y«,  up  thrtt  ilighu  of 

•uir. 

Shs  w«an*t  lodwd  np— «li,  no,  thataia't  4mm 
Id  these  modem  timet  under  liberty's  ami ; 
But  six  maiden  aunts  and  the  parson,  you  see^ 
Jumped  on  to  this  giii  of  the  first  fimuly. 

They  talked  and  thsj  talked,  and  she  pined  and  she 

puned. 
Till  a  first-class  amsunption  was  weD-nigh  deffiMd. 
Then  the  parent  consulted  old  Doctor  Fee*Je, 
Who  went  with  this  fiuher  the  daughter  to  see. 

^'O  ftther."  she  cried,  '*rm  wiU  soon  break  my 

heart,** 
And  she  si|^  Uke  a  bellows  and  wepC  like  a  veler- 

cart. 
"  You'll  permit  me  to  marry  my  WUliam  so  true  ?" 
But  he  mildly  responded.  *<  Pll  be  d-d  if  I  do.** 

Then  in  wildest  despair  one  erenbg  so  damp^ 
She  blew  herself  up  with  a  kerosene  lamp. 
Remorse  seized  the  fiither,  on  his  daw^hter  he  cried. 
And  draidc  Phmtatioo  Bitters  till  in  anguish  he  died. 

Then  William  grew  reckless  this  ruin  to  see, 
And  he  went  down  end  down  till  he  joined  Tammany. 
He  committed  six  mnrden,  and  then  Ae  great  chm 
Did  finish  him  op  as  a  job  alderman. 

A  GOOD  fellow  from  the  West  contributes 
the  following : 

HUMORS  OF  THE  STUMP. 

The  stump,  like  eyerything  else  of  a  fixed 
diaracter  with  tis,  is  an  institution.  Heav- 
en only  knows  what  would  become  of  us 
without  that  word  institution.  It  covers  a 
world  of  barrenness,  and  affords  thought 
and  consolation  to  the  multitude.  When 
we  find  anything  of  a  political  sort  under 
the  republic,  we  settle  all  doubts  by  calling 
k  an  institution.  Slavery,  common  schools, 
IjToeums,  and  the  press,  Sands's  Sarsaparil- 
la  and  He1mbo1d*s  Buchu,  are  institutions. 
Everything  is  an  institution  that  is  not 
something  else.  When  at  a  loss  for  a  title, 
be  satisfied  that  the  thing  is  an  institution. 
The  stump  is  therefore  an  institution.  The 
name  originated  in  the  fiict  that  the  stiunp 
of  a  tree  in  the  West  afforded  the  readiest 
tribune— not  the  New  York  •♦Tribune,*'  a 
journal  the  philosophical  Mr.  Greeley 
called  a  tribune  because  it  was  not  a  trib- 
une, but  a  pedestal  on  which  the  orator 
could  make  himself  seen  and  heard.  Hence 
the  stump  is  an  institution  of  Western  ori- 
gm,  and  at  the  West  it  flourishes  most 

To  succeed  upon  the  stump,  one  must  pos- 
sess a  good  supply  of  words.  To  shine  up- 
on the  stump,  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human 
nature  with  a  touch  of  humor  and  a  store 
of  old  jokes  are  necessary.    The  orator  am- 


bitious of  such  distinction  is  net  cidled  upon 
to  possess  vast  stores  of  information,  nor 
any  profoimd  study  of  political  questions. 
Such  knowledge  is  not  only  wasted,  but  is  a 
positive  injury.  The  crowd  asks  mainly  to 
be  entertained,  not  to  be  enlightened.  Like 
St  Paul,  much  learning  makes  them  nod. 
A  running  acquaintance  with  the  political 
events  of  the  day,  with  a  ready  knowledge 
of  newspaper  e«Utorials  added  to  the  old 
stories  and  humor,  are  all  the  orator  needs. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  dress. 
K  one  indulges  in  fiuihionable  garments,  he 
is  apt  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  an 
aristocrat  To  part  the  hair  in  the  middle 
is  fotaL  If  the  crowd  remains  abovt  such  a 
senseless  innovator,  it  will  be  to  put  dead 
cats  and  ok!  boots  into  active  circulation. 
Even  bricks  and  stones  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  an  audi- 
ence's disgust 

I  knew  an  orator  once,  and  he  is  a  distin- 
guished politician,  who  exasperated  a  crowd 
by  looking  at  them  fixxn  behind  some  dia- 
mond studs  in  his  shirt  bosom.  His  atten- 
tion being  called  to  this  blimder,  he  cim- 
ningly  turned  the  obnoxious  studs  so  that 
plain  gold  appeared,  whidi  the  scamp  as- 
sured his  hearers  was  brass,  and  so  his  pop« 
niarity  was  restored. 

Nor  must  one  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  affect  very  plain  apparel.  The  crowd 
is  apt  to  see  through  this,  and  contempt 
takes  the  place  of  admiration.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  we  all  know,  are  too  enlightened 
to  be  humbugged  in  this  way. 

For  a  rostrum  the  orator  should  get  a 
suit  firom  a  village  tailor.  The  masses  rec- 
ognixe  and  feel  at  home  in  the  presence  of 
trousers  a  shade  too  short,  that  bulge  at 
the  knees,  and  are  baggy  in  the  seat  An 
old-fashioned  swallow-tail  adorned  in  brass 
trimmings,  with  two  buttons  of  that  mate* 
rial  crawling  up  the  bade,  is  considered  ex- 
tremely becoming.  If  one  is  a  Senator,  he 
can  add  a  buff  vest  and  a  chain.  Great  in- 
dulgence is  allowed  your  Senator.  Besides, 
this  is  the  classical  oostimie  bequeathed  to 
the  stump  by  those  fiunous  stump  orators 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay. 

When  an  elderly  gentleman  appears  now 
in  a  swallow-tail  garnished  with  brass 
buttons,  and  a  buff  vest,  the  masses  foel  as- 
sured that  the  Constitution  is  going  to  be 
expounded,  and  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence what  is  said  to  them ;  they  go  home  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  Constitution  has 
been  a  good  de;d  expounded.    If  you  meet 
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one  and  ask  him  about  the  speech,  he  will 
tell  you  that  the  Coosdtistton  was  expounded 
and  that  it  was  very  deep.  AH  this  is  ow- 
ing to  the  swallow*tailed  coat  and  tbe  buff 
vest 

My  friend  Jones  was  not  so  happy  in  his 
first  effort  apon  tJ»e  stump.  Being  invited 
to  accompany  a  distinguished  politician  in  a 
tour  through  Indiana,  he  provided  himself 
with  a  stock  of  paper  collars,  and  the  ac- 
companying £Use  bosom  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, called  in  the  West  dickiea.  Jones  had 
been  in  the  army,  and  knew  the  value  of  par 
per  collars  where  washerwomen  were  rare 
and  not  reliable. 

The  two  stump  orators  were  greeted  in 
their  first  meeting  by  a  large  crowd* 

The  distinguished  politician  who  accom- 
panied Jones  made  a  Httle  introductory  ex- 
hortation of  about  three  hours  in  length, 
and  when  everybody  was  exhausted,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  politician,  he  gatve 
way  to  my  fiiend.  Jones  was  indignant,  but 
the  crowd  showed  no  disposition  to  disperse, 
and  he  entered  earnestly  upon  his  effort 

It  was  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  people 
to  go  out  and  fight,  and  for  those  who  were 
too  old  and  infirm  to  vote  the  loyal  ticket 
It  was  a  warm,  dose  afternoon,  and  the 
eloquent  Jones  perspired  profosely.  He 
observed  a  smile  at  first,  and  then  this  rip- 
pled into  laughter ;  and  after  a  time  he  no- 
ticed a  corpulent  man  directly  in  front  of 
him  evidently  threatened  with  apoplexy,  in 
his  attempt  to  restrain  his  laughter. 

Jones  could  not  understand  it  He  was 
not  saying  anything  fonny ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  earnestly  eloquent  The  more  elo- 
quent he  became,  the  more  the  laughter  in-* 
creased.  He  grew  embarrassed,  but  deter- 
mhied  to  overcome  this  unseemly  levity  on 
the  part  of  his  audience;  he  became  stili 
more  vociferously  earnest  and  eloqnent,  and 
at  last  screamed  out:  '^My  fellow dtizens, 
in  this  holy  war  for  the  defimce  of  our  Con- 
stitution a^  our  flag,  I,  too,  wUl  bare  my 
breast  to  the  storm  " — and  here  he  abruptly 
stopped;  for  placing  his  right  hand  upon 
his  breast,  he  found  it  abeady  bare,  the 
collar  and  did^  being  the  only  things  mek« 


ed  by  his  eloquence.  He  eat  down  amid 
shrieks  of  laughter  from  all  sides,  in  which 
he  had  at  last  himself  to  join. 

The  prince  of  humorists  upon  the  stump 
was  the  Hon.  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohia  ITi* 
control  this  man  had  upon  an  audience  was 
really  marvellous.  He  would  not  only  con- 
vulse them  with  laughter  by  a  mere  look, 
but  he  had  the  power  of  drawing  tears 
within  the  same  moment  of  time.  He  had 
a  favorite  expression  of  countenance  that 
expressed  a  mingled  feelhrig  of  innocent  as- 
tonishm^t  and  concern  that  was  comical 
beyond  description.  I  recollect  his  once 
tdiffng  a  crowd  quite  a  story  about  himself 
in  reply  to  some  charges  made  by  an  oppo- 
nent Me  wound  up  by  apologizing  for  this 
display  of  egotism,  but  added  that  the  truth 
of  history  would  have  to  be  vindicated. 
With  this  announcement  came  that  look  of 
wonder  and  concern,  so  droll  that  I  found 
myself  with  thousands  of  others  fidrly  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  This  he  continued 
for  some  time  by  looking  at  us  with  the  ex- 
pression continued,  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  What  the  devil  are  you  all  laughing  at  ? " 

He  was  a  great  comedian,  and  he  told 
me  that  twice  ih  his  life  he  had  been  taktn, 
to  theatres  to  look  at  his  second  sel£  Once 
was  to  see  the  comedian  Logan,  in  the  char- 
acter of  "  Delph  "  in  "  Family  Jars  " ;  the 
other  was  to  witness  Burton  as  "Jem 
Beggs"  in  the  "Wandering  Minstrel" 
Corwin  said  the  way  that  rascally  minstrel 
looked  at  the  people  who  wanted  him  ta 
move  on,  was  very  like  what  he  felt  some- 
times, whether  he  expressed  it  or  not 

He  told  me  once,  after  listening  to  some 
of  my  own  poor  attemjpts  in  the  conic 
line,  that  it  was  a  very  bad  style  of  oratory. 
Oil  my  expressing  some  astonishment  at 
bearing  such  an  opinion  from  that  sourGe^ 
he  went  on  tosay :  '*  My  Ule  is  an  illustratioo 
of  the  warning  I  give  you.  It  has  not  beea 
a  success.  The  world  has  no  respect  for 
^e  man  who  amuses  it  It  looks  up  to 
the  ringmaster  and  down  on  the  clown. 
To  be  successful  in  this  world,  you  must  be 
solemn  ■  eolcmn  as  an  ass.  All  the  great 
monumcttte  have  been  built  to  solemn  asses."* 


The  Editor  ef  Thb  Galaxy  thankfully  ackmowUdges  thi  receipt  of  mamjf 
contributions  intended  fir  this  department.  Some  of  these  necessarily  lie  ovet 
until  another  number.  The  Editor  renews  his  request  for  contributions^  and 
asks  that  they  be  forwarded  cuUiressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Galaxy  {Box  3201, 
New  York\  and  marked  "  For  Galaxy  Club  -Raom:' 
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—  What  is  to  become  of  the  missuses  ? 
The  ladies  of  the  skillet  and  the  gridiron, 
and  eke  of  the  mop  and  the  broom,  snap 
their  fair  fingers  at  threats  of  Chinese  or 
Canadian  immigration,  and  by  their  auto- 
cratic measures  force  us  once  more  to  qac- 
ulate  with  "  Punch,"  what  imli  become  of 
the  missuses  I    By  way  of  ilhistrating  the 
difficulty,  we  shall  briefly  record  half  a  doz- 
en incidents  which  lately  occ«ned,  prefac- 
ing them  l^  the  simple  explanation  that 
they  are  all  from  the  domestic  life  of  a  sin* 
gle  household,  and  are  half  a  dozen  selected 
out  of  a  good  many.    Last  summer,  Mrs. 
—  was  surprised  by  receiving  a  visit  from 
the  cook,  who  complained  because  she  had 
to  go  to  the  refrigerator  in  the  ceUJar  %o  of> 
ten ;  she  said  this  continual  nianiag  up  and 
down  was  so  £itiguing  to  her   that   she 
thought  a  lift  ought  to  be  built  in  the  house 
to  take  her  up  and  down,  and  she  would 
like  to  know  if  Missus  couldn't  have  one 
made.    To  give  point  to  the  story,  it  is  per* 
haps  well  to  add  that  this  was  the  only  stair- 
case which  the  £itigued  cook  had  to  ascend 
and  descend,  the  dining-room  being  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  kitdien.    On  another  oc- 
casion, word  being  sent  down  to  the  lattei 
sanctuary  that  the  bee&teaks  from  the  nur- 
sery were  at  the  disposal  of  the  servant^ 
the  reply  came  that  the  latter  functionaries 
''never  ate  the  steaks  after  the  tenderloia 
had  been  taken  away  for  the  children." 
Again— -and  regarding  this  we  shall  perhaps 
have  to  reiterate  that  it  is  exactly  true^ 
though,  for  that  matter,  all  these  inddente 
are  authentic — ^Jane,  the  nurse,  was  ob- 
served to  be  bitterly  complaining  over  t^e 
departure  from  the  house  of  her  mistress. 
Being  asked  the  cause  of  her  trouble,  she 
answered  that  ''  Mrs.  —  was  always  go- 
ing to  iverythitig  there  was  going  on^  while 
she  was  forced  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  the  children."    The  lady,  as  the  un- 
happy Jane  was  fully  aware,  was  going  to 
her  own  father's  funeral.    Once  more,  the 
chambermaid  happened  to  be  among  those 
servants  who  are  not  obliged  to  eat  fish  on 
Friday.    She  mentioned  this,  but  in  declin- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  meal  of  that  kind 
prepared  fur  the  other  servamts,  she  intima- 
ted that  she  '*  might  taUie  some  nice  sal- 
mon "  if  that  were  provided.    Finally,  one 


other  dainty  domestic  sent  up  word  that 
'*  the  tea  had  such  pocnr  flavor  that  she  was 
obliged  to  make  it  very  strong  tin  order  to 
be  able  to  drink  it"  This  tea,  by  the  way, 
was  bought  at  ^1.75  a  pound.  We  pause 
in  the  recital  with  the  renewed  inquiry« 
what  is  to  become  of  the  missuses  ? 

—  Who  has  read  "  House  Document  Na 
5"?  It  is,  to  use  a  once  popular  phrase, 
"  a  caution,"  and  calls  to  mind  the  old  prov- 
erb about  *'  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke."  In 
getting  Alaska  we  seem  to  haye  got  a  good 
deal  of  poke  and— very  Httle  pig  we  were 
going  to  say,  but  that  would  hardly  be  cor* 
rect,  for  in  the  first  place  our  new  territory 
is  likely  to  prove  a  great  bore  before  we 
have  done  with  it,  and  secondly,  it  would  be 
no  libel  to  designate  its  inhabitants  as  the 
swinish  multitude.  Any  inapplicability 
about  the  term  would  attach  to  the  substan- 
tive rather  than  the  adjective.  The  two  re- 
ports which  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  docu- 
ment, coming  from  two  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy officers  (one  of  them  personall> 
known  to  the  Nebuloos  and  toell  known  as 
a  most  caiefid  and  pveciee  gentleman),  rep- 
reseat  the  resources  of  the  place  as  almost 
negative,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  res- 
idents as  worse  than  nci^^ve.  Indeed,  the 
statistical  emtmeration  of  their  occupations, 
habits,  etc,  is  not  capable  of  being  quoted 
literally  to  ''ears  polite."  It  has  been  said 
that  the  worst  use  which  can  be  made  of  a 
man  is  to  hang  him ;  we  think  that  the  best 
use  which  can  be  made  of  oar  new  fellow- 
citizens  is  to  send  them  to  Russia  (which 
country  they  honor  by  a  preference),  or,  in 
case  of  Russia's  declining  the  honor,  to  dis- 
tribute them  generally  in  space.  When 
Trolk>pe's  "We  Knew  he  was  Right" 
fiuled,  the  publishers  declared  they  would 
have  done  better,  after  giving  him  the  £2,000 
agreed  upon  as  the  price,  not  to  have  pub- 
lished the  book ;  and  it  really  seems  as  if 
we,  in  like  manner,  would  have  found  it 
cheaper  to  have  paid  the  seven  millions  lor 
Alaska  wUkma  taHHg  iU  Real  estate  is  a 
good  thing  to  have — in  New  York,  or  even 
at  Washington  or  ^  Louis ;  but  in  some 
places  the  more  you  have  of  it  the  poorer 
you  are,  and  this  remark  applies  to  nadons 
as  well  as  to  individuals. 
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—  In  one  department  of  our  common  lan- 
guage we  certainly  seem  to  be  getting  the 
better  of  our  cousins  over  the  water— the 
systematic  study  of  early  English ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see,  amid  so  much  political  and 
social  jealousy,  that  the  claims  in  this  field 
of  such  men  as  Marsh  and  Child  are  hearti- 
ly and  gratefully  recognized  by  our  kins- 
men. In  the  current  report  of  the  Chaucer 
Society  we  find  this  paragraph  :  "  The  ac- 
tive help  of  Professor  Child  of  Harvard 
has  been  continued  to  us ;  to  him  we  ow«) 
nearly  all  our  fresh  members.  The  en- 
lightenment of  the  managers  of  public  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  disregard  of  our  work  by  the  libra- 
rians, or  rather  library  committees,  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Society 
has  twenty  public  libraries  subscribing  to  it 
in  the  United  States,  against  eight  in  £ng< 
land,  one  in  Ireland,  and  none  in  Scotland." 

—  That  this  same  early  English  is  some- 
thing very  like  a  dead  language  to  the  ordi- 
nary modem,  we  have  already  remarked  in 
a  previous  number;  but  the  spoken  varia- 
tions extend  to  a  much  later  date.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  as- 
sertion that  were  Shakespeare  to  present 
himself  among  us  in  propriA  persanAy  he 
would  have  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
Mr.  Booth's  (or  any  other  actor's)  recitation 
of  his  own  plays ;  but  the  researches  of 
scholars  have  made  this  apparent  paradox 
an  indisputable  truth.  According  to  Mr. 
Grant  White  and  Mr.  A.  J.  ElKs,  the  Eng- 
lish  of  Shakespeare's  time  said  for  "one 
touch  of  nature,"  cwn  toock  eff  natter.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Ellis  goes  somewhat  further,  and 
assigns  to  Shakespeare's  nahtrt  a  sound 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  ordinary  Eng- 
lish t3rpe8,  and'which  we  can  best  explain  by 
calling  it  the  French  word  with  the  cucent  re» 
versed, 

—  One  of  the  curiosities  of  early  English 
is  the  prevalence  of  macaronic  verse  as  a 
part  of  the  popular  language.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  macaronic  as  merely  an 
amusement  of  scholars  (probably  because 
the  best  known  macaronics  are  half-Latin) ; 
but  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  usual 
vehicle  of  political  squibs  and  ballads. 
Like  this: 

Len  peut  fere  et  ddSav 
[On  peut  (aire  et  d^fiure]^ 

Cc»  &it  U  tTop  aouvent ; 
II  nis  nouther  wel  ne  fiure, 

Theribre  Engelond  is  shcat 


NosUw  pnooB  d  Elni^ettfra 

Par  la  conseil  de  sa  geat 
At  Westminster  after  the  fiure 

Made  a  gret  parlemenC. 
La  chartre  fet  de  qrre 

Jeo  I'entand  et  bien  le  crey  [crob]. 
It  was  bolde  to  neih  the  fir« 

And  is  molten  al  awey. 

And  SO  on,  French  and  English  alternate* 
ly.  We  must  suppose  the  English  middle 
and  lower-middle  classes  of  that  time  biiif^ 
gMol^  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  little  boys  begin  a  sentence 
in  French  and  end  it  in  English. 

—  "  A  LITTLE  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing  "  in  granmiar.  Some  captious  persons 
have  lately  been  finding  fiiuU  with  the  expres- 
sions **  dearest  wHe,"  *.' dearest  father,"  as 
containing  a  misuse  of  the  superlative.  But 
the  idiom  of  such  phrases  b  the  same  as  the 
dassical— and,  we  may  add,  the  German. 
The  superlative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  very, 
**  Dearest"  ii  the  strongest  form  of  *' very 
dear." 

—  Thvrb  was  lately  a  story  afloat  in  il- 
lustration of  Prussian  arrogance,  to  the 
effect  that  Bismarck,  ignoring  the  Conti- 
nental etiqtiette  which  makes  French  the 
diplomatic  language  (though  the  English 
and  ourselves  have  never  given  in  to  \X\ 
sent  Gortchakoff  a  commimication  in  Ger^ 
nan,  to  which  the  other,  by  way  of  a  snub^ 
replied  in  Russian.  The  tale  is  not  prob- 
able, but  if  it  is  true,  Gortchakoff  himself 
was  the  party  sold :  for  Bismarck  is  an  ex- 
cellent Russian  scholar.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  uses  the  language  for  his  private  memo- 
randa, thinking  it  safer  than  Latin  or  Greek 
in  a  country  which  contains  so  many  classi- 
cal scholars  as  Germany  does. 

—  The  return  of  the  warm  season  natur- 
ally brings  to  mind  variotis  preparations  for 
hot  weather.  One  of  these  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  have  always  strangely 
neglected— the  preparation  of  cooling,  non- 
vinous  beverages.  While  in  "  mixed  drinks  *• 
containing  some  form  of  spirit  we  probably 
take  the  lead  of  the  world,  our  temperance 
tipples  show  a  strange  poverty  of  invention. 
The  only  habitual  sherbet  is  lemonade,  the 
least  delicate  of  them  all,  and  moreover  con- 
taining an  acid  which  disagrees  with  many 
persons.  Orangeade,  so  much  superior  to 
it,  is  rarely  seen ;  raspberry  and  strawberry 
sherbets  never.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
these  fruits  except  during  a  very  short  sea- 
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•on  may  have  sometblng  to  do  wfdi  the 
want;  but  then  there  is  orgeat,  the  most 
ooolmg  and  healthy  of  summer  drinks :  who 
drinks  orgeat?  in  how  many  American 
towns  can  you  get  k  ?  Simpler  than  all  is 
etm  sucrie.  We  laugh  at  the  French  for 
drinking  earn  sucrie  and  think  it  must  be  in- 
sipM,  but  French  sugared  water  is  not 
insipid ;  it  is  redeemed  from  that  quality 
by  the  judicioos  insertion  of  fire  or  she 
drops  of  orange-flower  water.  The  swells 
of  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Italiens  used 
to  take  it  regularly  between  the  acts,  in- 
stead of  beating  their  brains  with  cocktails, 
or  filKng  their  stomachs  with  superfluous 
gas,  and  spoiling  their  digestions  through 
the  medium  of  syrup  and  artifidal  mineral 
water. 

—  Mr.  Grant  White's  defence  of  him- 
self in  the  present  number  of  •*  The  Galaxy," 
for  hairing  written  "  Words  and  their  Uses," 
is  characteristic  He  fences  with  steady 
nenres  and  a  good-humored  smile.  He  is 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  in  certain  cases  he 
was  wrong;  he  makes  no  pretension  to 
that  which  he  does  not  know ;  he  Taunteth 
not  himself,  is  not  puffed  up ;  he  is  polite, 
and  even  humble.  But  Grant  White's 
meikness  and  poUfeness  to  an  adversary 
are  apt  to  have  something  of  the  quality  of 
a  Parthian  retreat  Perhaps  some  readera 
of  his  defence  who  have  not  read  the  attack 
by  which  it  was  elicited,  may  think  that  he 
might  well  have  let  his  assailant  pass  unno- 
ticed. But  the  Injurious  purpose  of  the  at- 
tadc  and  its  long  continuance,  extending  as 
It  did  through  ten  numbers  of  a  college 
journal  which  claims  to  have  readers  in 
every  college  in  the  country,  and  is  particu- 
larly addressed  to  the  literary  or  student 
class,  do  indeed  take  it  out  of  the  category 
of  ordinary  triticism.  Mere  adverse  opin- 
ions and  sharp  criticism,  we  can  say  from 
experience,  disturb  him  little.  And  here  let 
t»  reveal  a  little  "inside"  history.  The 
review  of  **  Words  and  their  Uses  "  which 
appeared  in  "The  Galaxy,"  and  which 
handled  some  parts  of  his  work,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  without  gloves,  was 
submilted  to  Mr.  White  previous  to  publica- 
tion as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  that  an  author 
might  not  find  himself  treated  with  rudeness 
in  the  magazine  in  which  his  work  was  first 
published,  and  be  wounded  in  the  house  of 
his  friends.  But  he  neither  asked  nor  sug- 
gested a  single  change  or  modification,  and, 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  perfectly  right 


and  firfr  and  courteous,  returned  the  proof. 
But  close  criticism  is  one  thing,  and  pro- 
tracted and  persistent  attempt  at  personal 
disparagement  and  misrepresentation,  even 
wi^out  close  criticism,  is  quite  another; 
and  it  is  against  the  latter  only  that  the  au- 
thor of  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  protests ; 
and  In  his  protest  we  think  that  he  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  all  fiiir-minded  readers.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  his  assailant 
should  have  accused  him,  by  implication  if 
not  in  words,  of  makhig  £dse  pretences  to 
learning,  and  should  also  have  expressed  a 
fear  that  his  book  might  "possibly  be  spo- 
ken of  in  Europe  as  a  spedmen  of  Ameri- 
can schohu^ip ; "  and  that  so  high  a  critical 
authority  as  the  "Saturday  Review,"  and 
one  so  lltde  given  to  praise  of  anything 
American,  and  particularly  of  any  purely 
literary  American  work,  should  praise  this 
book,  and  should  say,  as  a  part  of  its  praise, 
that  it  is  written  "without  pedantry  and 
without  pretence  to  learning."  The  Amer- 
ican college  writer  is  thus  relieved  of  his 
fears  as  to  European  opinion  of  the  book, 
but  not  exactly  in  the  way  he  expected. 
The  author  nodces  this  himself;  but  since 
his  artide  was  sent  to  press,  the  "  Satur- 
day Review''  has  paid  him  the  unusual 
complhneht  of  a  second  and  more  extended 
notice  of  his  book,  which  it  treats  with 
great  respect  in  a  careful  review.  In  the 
course  of  its  setting  forth  of  the  "  sound 
sense  and  keen  observation  "  which  it  re- 
gards as  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  White's 
work,  it  even  admits  that  he  has  set  the 
English,  or,  as  our  author  vrill  have  it  (and 
perhaps  rightly),  the  "  British  *•  people 
right  on  some  points  of  our  common  mother 
tongue.  Unlike  the  American  college 
writer,  the  critic  of  the  "  Saturday  Review," 
who  is  evidently  one  of  its  best  philological 
oontrlbutore,  finds  throughout  the  Yankee's 
book  (we  give  Mr.  Grant  White  the  title 
in  which  he  glories)  evidence  that  he  "  has 
paid  some  real  attention  to  English  philol- 
ogy ; "  and  in  one  of  its  notices  of  "  Words 
and  their  Uses,"  the  "  Saturday  "  dedares 
that  "if  an  examination  in  its  contents  were 
made  imperative  on  admission  into  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  our  [/.  e,  English] 
journalism  might  be  rid  forever  of  a  dass 
of  words  which  are  gradually  creeping  from 
penny-a-liners'  paragraphs  into  leading  ar- 
ticles, and  even  into  less  ephemeral  produc- 
tions." An  uncommon  concession  this, 
from  an  Englishman  to  an  American !  One 
passage  of  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  which 
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the  Amcricaii  writer  treats  wkh  a  ntnable 
mingling  of  auperdliousness  and  penrersitj, 
is  that  upon  Help-meet;  but  the  "  Saturdajr 
Reviewer''  not  only  approves  this,  bat 
deems  the  whole  passage  worthy  of  repro- 
duction in  his  article^  Truly,  there  does 
seem  to  be  some  danger  thait  this  work  wiU 
possibly  be  spoken  of  in  £ur<^  as  a  speci- 
men of  American  scholarship ;  the  reason  of 
which  appears  to  be  that  £urc4)eaB  criti- 
cism, passing  over  some  errors  and  making 
allowance  for  some  shortcomings,  regards 
the  scope  and  puipose  and  general  tendency 
of  the  work,  and  finds  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  its  special  teaching  and  critidsBi, 
subject  of  approval  The  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review,'*  in  closing  its  cautious  and 
qualified,  though  laudatory  article  on  this 
book  with  the  following  paragraph,  embod- 
ies the  spirit  in  which  it  is  met  1^  the  high- 
er class  of  critics :  **  *  Words  and  their  Uses ' 
is  a  book  in  which  the  critic  who  attacks  it 
with  Bialice  prepense  may  find  many  things 
to  carp  at,  and  a  few  to  smash;  bat  the 
reviewer  who  judges  it  from  a  more  liberal 
and  equitable  point  of  view  vill  decida  that 
it  is  most  praiseworthy  in  dMign»  generally 
commendable  in  ezecutiont  and  certain  to 
be  beneficial  in  result"  The  editor  of ''The 
Galaxy  "  takes  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers  to  the  fact  that  a  work 
of  such  recognized  value  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home  first  appeared  in  the  pi^es  of  this 

—  Ths  question  was  much  discosied  last 
month,  whether  a  manager  or  actor  had  tK» 
right  to  ezcl|ide  from  his  theatre  any  spec- 
tator, not  dirty,  drunken,  or  disorderly,  or  a 
notorious  bad  character.  About  the  law 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  it  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  pk^^.  But  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  latter  on  a 
podAt  of  equity.    The  presence^  in  a  con- 


spictMMis  placet  of  a  person  whom  be  kxiowt 
to  be  present  with  the  design  of  critidstng 
him  un£ivorably,  and  who  is  watchiag  aU 
his  gestures,  looks,  and  tones  with  intent 
to  make  the  worst  of  then^  may  eeriously 
embarrass  and  injure  the  actor  in  the  delivery 
of  his  part.  The  great  Talma  was  once 
thus  gravely  annoyed  and  impeded  \yy  a 
critic  who  did  not  writer  but  confined  his 
manifestations  to  looks  and  gestures  and  a 
peculiarly  sarcastic  way  of  taking  snu£ 
Fortunately  for  Talma*  his  persecutor  was 
a  hmnpback;  and  with  ready  French  wit, 
the  tragedian  procured  five  other  bump- 
backs  to  take  the  adjacent  seats,  and  fairly 
drove  off  his  tormentor  by  the  ridicule 
which  this  unusual  assemblage  of  delbmki^ 
excited. 

»  Thb  stories  current  about  Swinburne's 
drunkenness  we  shall  decline  to  believe  un- 
til there  is  some  better  authority  for  them 
than  the  paragraphs  of  a  sensation  ne^*s- 
paper  correspondent  The  internal  evi- 
dence is  too  strong  the  other  way.  There 
is  not  a  Bacchanalian  or  Anacreonitic  allu<* 
sion  in  all  Swinburne's  poems.  The  word 
tmme  is  very  rarely  used,  except  in  a  meta- 
phor. So  outspoken  a  versifier  would 
hardly  abstain  from  eoiae  panegyric  on 
strong  drink  if  he  loved  it  Probably  it 
has  been  thoogfat  charitable  to  attribute  to 
tipsiness  some  of  his  nympholeptic  fireaks. 

•—An  anonymous  conespondent,  who 
seems  to  be  a  lively  clergyman  of  the  jocose 
and  iUogical  varie^,  and  who  has  cleverly 
contrived  to  mix  up  two  of  our  departments 
in  his  mind,  writes  to  us  complaining  of 
Mr.  Piatt's  irreverence.  He  says :  "  It  is  a 
shame  that  your  Club  editor  should  jest 
xnpovL  such  serious  subjects  as  death  and 
pew  doors.  Cicero  would  have  said  pr0k 
pmhr  to  his  latitude  of  speech." 


All  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  management  of  TiiE  Galaxt 
should  hi  addressed  iff  Messrs.  W.  C  and  F.  P,  Church  (P.  a  Box  3,201), 
New  York,  Business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers^ 
677  Broadway 9  New  York. 


CRRATtm.— In  the  last  line  of  third  page  of  DRtn^Wooo  (p.  879),  md  "  epbefe  i^etcm  of  BriOtmt,'' 
instead  tA  **  q^ere  ijstem  of  At$^vws."-^P.  Q. 
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•-CHATirvARV  the  Paris  "Puach,"  hat 
the  foDowing  stoiy,  suggested  hy  MacMa* 
hon's  toucfling  remark,  **  There  are  no  more 
cuirassiers."  Everybody  knows  that  Ney 
fooght  bravely  during  the  retreat  from  Rus- 
sia, carrying  a  g«n  in  the  ranks,  and  never 
leavfaig  his  men  for«n  instant  during  that 
great  staa»pede.  Though  he  survived  his 
army,  decimated  by  cold,  by  ballets,  by 
hunger,  it  was  almost  by  a  mirade.  One 
day,  while  General  Mathieu  Dumas  held  the 
village  of  Stoluppenau,  between  Kosenau 
and  Koenigsberg,  some  one  announced  that 
a  peasant  wistied  to  speak  to  him.  He  was 
introduced,  and  a  man  appeared,  dressed  in 
sheepskin  clothes  and  cap.  *'  Well,  where 
do  jTOu  come  from  and  what  do  you  want  ?  " 
asked  the  General  sharply,  in  Polish.  The 
man  doffed  his  cap;  the  General  started. 
'•Is  it  yoo.  Marshal?"  It  was  Ncy.  He 
stood  silent  "I  thought  that  you  com- 
manded the  rear  guard,**  at  last  spoke  the 
astonished  General.  "  I  am  the  rear  guard,'* 
said  Mar«h;d  Ney. 

PoFUUUt  diet  in  Utah— spare  rib. 

Pmbsbd  for  time— Egyptian  mummies. 

It  was  a  woman  who  irst  prompted  man 
to  eat,  but  he  took  to  drink  on  his  own  ac- 
eoimt  afterwards. 

Tm  Troy  "  Budget  *'  speaks  as  follows 
df  Mrs.  Douglas's  new  story : 

««« With  Fate  Against  Him,'  is  the  title 
of  a  fresh,  original  novel  written  by  Aman- 
da M.  Douglas,  author  of  'In  Trust,' '  Ste- 
phen Dane,*  'Claudia,'  and  other  popular 
works  of  fiction,  just  issued  by  Sheldon  k 
Co.,  New  York.  The  previous  works  of 
this  captivating  writer  have  already  estab- 
tlahed  her  daim  to  a  high  place  hi  the  ranks 


of  American  story  writers.  Her  latest  vol- 
ume is  well  written,  the  chain  of  interest  is 
connected  and  unbroken,  from  title-page  to 
finis,  and  it  is  so  charmingly  written  that  k 
will  not  fail  to  secure  a  wide  popularity." 

A  Dutchman  at  Decatur  married  a  see- 
ond  wife  in  about  a  week  after  the  loss  of 
wife  Na  I.  The  Sabbath  following  the  bride 
asked  her  lord  to  take  her  riding,  and  was 
duly  "cut  up"  with  the  response:  "Yoo 
think  I  ride  out  mit  anoder  woman  in  so 
soon  after  death  of  mine  frau  t    No,  na ' ' 

A  SPOTLBD  drild—- the  one  that  played 
with  the  kerosene  lamp. 

The  "Christian  Union."  the  enterprising 
paper  which  is  conducted  by  Henry  Ward 
Beeeher,  occupies  two  of  our  advertising 
pages  in  informing  the  public  of  the  attrao- 
tion  which  they  offer  fw  1871,  and  in  far- 
nishing  the  first  chaper  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beeeher  Stowed  new  story,  called  "»ly 
Wife  and  I,"  which  will  be  continued  as  a 
serial  in  the  "  Christian  Union." 

Pkobably  no  work  issued  from  the 
Amencan  press  during  the  year  1870  has  re- 
ceived such  universal  praise  from  the  lead- 
ing papers  as  Richard  Grant  White's  book, 
"Words  and  Their  Uses."  It  is  a  book 
which  is  invaluable  to  every  writer,  teacher^ 
or  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  EngliffH 
language,  and  we  predict  for  It  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  sale. 

Sheldon  &  Company  have  just  leased 
the  large  store  hi  the  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
No.  677  Broadway  and  114  and  at6  Mercer 
street,  occupying  three  ftill  dty  lots.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  stores  on 
Broadway.    Sheldon  &  Ca  propose,  hi  ad* 
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didon  to  their  publishing  and  wholesale 
business,  to  open  a  large  retail  department 
in  their  business.  During  the  coming  hol- 
idays Sheldon  &  Ca  will  have  a  large  stock 
of  attractive  books  both  at  their  new  store 
and  also  at  the  old  stand,  498  and  500  Broad- 
way:. 

9HELDON  &  Company  have  just  pub* 
lished  Victor  Hugo's  famous  book^  "  The 
Destroyer  of  the  Second  Republic,  Being 
Napoleon  the  Little,**  translated  by  a 
aergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  This  book  was  first  published  in 
1652.  It  was  then  prophecy ;  it  is  now  his- 
tory. It  is  written  in  Victor  Hugo's  best 
style,  and  is  not  only  the  severest  possible 
satire  on  Napoleon  III.,  but  it  describes  the 
Ithen)  new  empire  as  rotten  and  hollow  to 
the  core,  and  predicts  its  sudden  filling  to 
pieces  with  a  crash  like  that  which  we  have 
just  seen. 

A  CHARMING  book  for  the  holidays  is 
Professor  A.  C.  Kendrick's  new  volume, 
"Our  Poetical  Favorites,"  being  a  selec- 
tion from  the  best  minor  poems  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Ken- 
drick,  of  Rochester  University.  One  vol- 
ume, i2mo.,  tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards, 
and  gftt  sides.  Professor  Kendrick  is  a  man 
•f  the  finest  poetical  taste,  and  it  has  been 
with  him  a  labor  of  love  as  well  as  of  years 
to  colleot  together  in  one  volume  the  most 
beaatiliil  poems  of  our  language.  The  vol- 
mae  contains  many  choice  poems  heretofore 
almost  inaccessible. 


An  Irish  woman  appeared  in  the  county 
court  of  Louisville  recently,  to  be  appointed 
guardian  for  her  child,  and  the  following 
colloquy  occurred :  **  What  estate  has  your 
child?'*  *'Plase,  your  honor,  I  don't  on- 
derstand  you."  "What  has  he  got?** 
**  Chills  and  fever,  plase  your  honor." 

In  our  advertising  pages  will  be  found  the 
prospectus  for  the  coming  year  of  many  of 
the  largest  and  best  daily  and  weekly  papers 
in  jthe  oountry.  From  New  York  we  have 
the  "Rural  New  Yorker,"  the  "Home 
Journal,"  the  "Sun,"  the  "Times,"  the 
"Observer,^'  the  "Poet,'?  the  "Tribune,?* 
the  "Evangdist,"  the  "Christian  Union," 
the  "Day-Book,"  and  "Appleton's  Jour- 
nal." From  Boston  the  "  Congregational- 
ist,"  the  "Watchman  and  Reflector,'*  and 
"LitteU's  Living  Age."  From  Philadel- 
phia, the  "  Age,"  the  "  Episcopal  Register,** 
and  "Our  Schoid  Day  Visitor."  From 
Chicago,  the  "  Republican,"  the  "  Little  Cor- 
poral," the  "  Family  Circle,'*  and  the  "  Na- 
tional Sunday  School  Teacher.*'  Surely 
this  is  anattractive  array  of  reading  for  1871, 
and  from  it  all  the  readers  of  The  Gaxjixy 
will  be  able  to  select  one  or  piore  to  suit 
their  taste. 


"  Mr.  Smith,*'  said  a  lawyer  to  his  land- 
lord, "  if  a  man  were  to  give  you  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  keep  for  him,  and  he  died, 
what  would  you  do  ?  Would  you  pray  for 
him  ? "  "  No,  indeed,"  replied  Smith,  "  Fd 
pray  for  another  like  him." 
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Mark  Twain  has  followed  the  example 
of  other  great  men,  and  written  his  autobi- 
ography. 

It  isi  on  the  whole,  a  model  production ; 
yet  it  is  of  that  nature  that  some  people  may 
simply  indulge  in  laughter  at  the  gifted  au- 
thor's expense,  instead  of  deriving  from  it 
the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  it  is 
intended  to  convey. 

The  autobiography  is  accompanied  by 
the  author's  first  novel,  and  other  satires, 
beautifully  illustrated. 

As  Mark  Twain  writes  every  month  for 
The  Galaxy,  and  thinks  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  reader  of  said  maga- 
zine should  see  his  autobiography  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  ancestors,  we 
are  authorized  to  say  that  every  person  who 
remits  to  Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York, 
I4.00  (which  is  the  regular  subscription 
price),  will  receive  The  Galaxy  for  187 1 
and  also  have  sent  to  him  or  her  (postage 
prepaid)  a  copy  of  this  important  book. 

The  latest  venture  in  rural  New  York 
journalism  is  called  the  "  Sandy-Hill  Saw- 
mill." The  editor  expects  to  get  his  board 
out  of  it 

A  NEWSPAPER  article  has  been  going  the 
r rounds  of  the  press,  headed,  "Where  is 
yotiT  Boy  at  Night?"  A  brilliant  urchin 
suggests  the  propriety  of  another  article,  in- 
quiring, "Where  is  the  Old  Man  at 
Night?" 

Sheldon  &  Company  have  just  removed 
to  their  new  and  spacious  store  677  Broad- 
way and  214  and  216  Mercer  street,  under 
the  Grand  Central  Hotel.  The  store  occu- 
pies three  full  city  lots,  and  Sheldon  &  Co. 
occupy  for  their  publishing  and  bookselling 
business  three  floors.  The  Galaxy  office 
will  thus  be  transferred  to  new  and  more 
commodious  quarters. 

The  Boston  "Journal,"  which  is  one  of 
^e  ablest  and  most  successful  papers  in  the 


country,  pays  The  Galaxy  the  following 
compliment : 

"The  Galaxy  for  1871  promises  unusu- 
al attractions,  and  with  its  publishers  to 
promise  is  to  perform.  Always  ably  edited 
and  remarkable  for  the  good  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  current  topics  for 
discussion  and  elaboration,  it  has  occupied 
in  some  degree  an  untrodden  field  in  maga- 
zine literature.  In  this  way  it  has  quite 
eclipses  the  more  conservative  periodicals 
of  the  day.  Made  up  with  the  same  nice 
discernment  of  the  public  taste  which  char- 
acterizes the  most  successful  of  our  daily 
and  weekly  journals,  it  is  always  bright^ 
trenchant,  condse,  and  pertinent  Its  con- 
tributors are  among  the  ablest  in  the  land, 
and  there  is  such  a  perfect  adaptability  of 
style  and  subject  as  to  give  unmistakable 
proof  that  a  master  mind  presides  over  its 
columns  and  maps  out  the  work." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  "Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,"  writing  under  date 
of  October  ist,  speaks  thus  of  a  gentleman 
in  whom  all  readers  'of  The  Galaxy  are 
much  interested:  "Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
author  of  *My  Enemy's  Daughter,'  has 
commenced  a  new  novel  in  the  pages  of 
'Tinsley's  Magazine,*  called,  'The  Lady 
Judith  *  (now  appearing  simultaneously  in 
The  Galaxy.)  The  story  is  unusually  vivid 
and  fresh  in  style,  and  promises  to  be  highlj 
interesting,  Mr.  McCarthy  intends  to  leave 
here  for  New  York  next  week  or  the  week 
after.  I  am  aware  of  several  influential 
journalistic  quarters  in  which  his  bright,  hon- 
est pen  will  be  sincerely  missed,  and  I  only 
trust  that  we  shall  have  him  back  among 
us  very  speedily.  We  could  scarce  hand 
you  a  worthier  t)rpe  of  the  litterateur  who 
is  at  once  capable  and  modest,  a  sincere 
artist  and  gentleman,  who  might  be  better 
appreciated  at  your  side  of  the  water  bf 
contrasting  him  with  the  pretentious  Jack 
Puddings  and  Pecksnifib  entertained  by  yon 
under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  estimate 
formed  of  them  here." 
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A  REASON  which  a  philanthropist  gives 
for  **  sparing  the  noble  red-man "  is,  that 
we  should  lose  the  pleasantest  part  of  our 
years,  if  we  hadn't  the  "  Indian  apme'ers  " 
(summers). 

A  LADY  recently  said  to  an  Irish  man- 
servant, **  I  wish  you  would  step  over  and 
see  <bow  old  Mrs.  Jones  is  this  morning." 
He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  in- 
formation that  Mrs.  Jones  was  seventy-two 
years  old. 

Some  clever  fellow  has  manu&ctured 
handkerchief  upon  which  a  map  of  the 
seat  of  war  in  Europe  is  stamped.  They 
have  proved  an  immense  success,  every- 
body wishing  to  poke  his  nose  into  the  seat 
of  conflict  without  personal  danger. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  "  girl  of 
the  period  "  is  said  to  be  to  sit  at  the  win- 
dow and  watch  for  the  **  coming  man." 

A  LITTLE  ten-year-oW  miss  told  her 
mother  the  other  day  that  she  was  never 
going  to  marry,  but  meant  to  be  a  widow, 
because  widows  always  dressed  in  such  nice 
black,  and  always  looked  so  happy. 

The  man  who  works  with  a  will — the 
Judge  of  Probate. 

Every  young  doctor  must  get  on  if  he 
only  has  patients. 

A  PLEASANT  slip  of  the  tongue  is  re- 
corded by  a  French  paragraphist  A  lady 
was  enjoying  the  society  of  her  lover  when 
the  bell  rang,  and  the  servant  announced 
"the  doctor." 

"Tell  him  I  am  ill  and  cannot  see  him," 
was  madame's  reply. 

Scene. — Boys  playing  in  the  roadway. 
Clergyman — "And  so  you  are  building  a 
mud  village,  are  you,  and  that's  the  church  ? 
But  why  haven't  you  made  the  parson  ? " 
Boy— "We  hadn't  dirt  enough."  Parson 
continues  his  ramble. 

The  "  Home  Journal "  occupies  our  third 
cover  page  this  month.    It  is  now  entering 


on  its  26th  year,  and  daims  to  be  the  best 
literary  and  society  paper  in  this  country. 
It  is  certain  that  no  mistake  is  made  in  sub- 
scribing for  this  paper  by  any  one  desiring 
good  reading. 

One  of  the  grand  enterprises  of  the  age 
is  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  is 
not  only  to  open  a  second  pathway  across 
the  continent,  but  to  bring  into  occupatKm 
and  cultivation  a  region  of  fertile  country  ca- 
pable of  supporting  an  enterprising  popula- 
tion exceeding  that  of  many  single  European 
nations.  Our  attention  was  specially  called 
to  this  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  7-30 
loan,  now  being  negotiated  by  Messrs.  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  Few  will  forget  the  immense 
benefit  conferred  upon  our  nation  by  this 
same  firm,  in  securing  for  our  Government 
the  first  really  large  sum  raised  during  the  war 
—which  was  then,  we  believe,  the  largest 
single  amount  ever  borrowed  by  any  people 
in  the  world.  The  new  loan  is  in  very 
convenient  form^for  any  amount,  firom  |ioo 
upwards,  pays  a  large  interest,  and  the  se- 
curity would  seem  to  be  ample.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  read  the  advertisement,  and 
to  send  for  the  descriptive  maps  and 
pamphlets. — Am.  Agriculturist. 

If  our  country  can  lead  the  civilized 
world  in  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment as  it  does  in  mechanical  inventions,  it 
will  really  be  a  light  set  on  a  hilL  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  inventions  in  the  way 
of  labor-saving  machines.  The  sewing 
machine  when  first  invented  was  really  a 
great  blessing  to  the  portion  of  the  human 
family  most  needing*  labor-saving  contri- 
vances. But  when  we  compare  the  first 
crude  machines  with  the  best  now  made, 
the  improvements  seem  almost  as  remark- 
able as  the  first  invention.  A  Grover-& 
Baker's  best,  which  we  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess,  is  not  only  a  "  thing  of 
beauty,"  but  it  seems  almost  to  live  and 
oreathe,  so  perfectly  docs  it  perform  its 
daily  task. 
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•*  Nkvkr  mind  the  obituary,  Judge,"  »aid 
a  Montana  culprit  when  the  court  became 
pathetic  in  pronouncing  the  sentence. 
*•  Let's  fix  the  time  for  the  funeral." 

Rev.  Robert  Juliem,  Principal  of  the 
Adelphic  Institute,  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
writes  under  date  of  November  29,  1870 : 
**l  have  carefully  examiaed  Stoddard's 
complete  School  Algebra,  and  have  no  hes- 
itation in  pronouncing  it  superior  to  any 
other  text  book  of  the  kind  with  which  I 
am  acquainted." 

"  Punch  "  says  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  the  water  is  so  hard  that  skating 
on  it  is  kept  up  all  through  the  summer. 

The  "Observer  Year  Book,"  of  which 
we  have  just  received  a  copy,  is  really  a 
very  valuable  tnanual  of  statistics,  and  con- 
tains an  amount  of  information  for  which 
one  might  search  for  months  im  vain.  The 
•* Observer"  people  are  entitled  to  public 
thanks  for  issuing  so  valuable  a  book  at  so 
low  a  price — |i.oa 

A  GREENHORN  of  inquiring  mind  asks, 
"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  screw- 
driver and  a  screw-propeller  ?  •* 

Trenton,  Tenn.,  Sept:  19,  187a 
Bullions's  Latin-English  and  English- 
Liatin  Lexicon,  is  certainly  the  cheapest, 
Beatest,  most,  convenient,  and  withal  the 
most  comprehensive  Lexicon  published. 
No  student  ought  to  be  without  it.  I  shall 
not  £adl  to  recommend  it  to  the  students 
here.  W.  P.  Lovejoy,  A.  M., 

ProC  of  Latin,  Andrew  College, 
Trenton,  Tcnn. 


They  tell  of  a  man  out  West  whose  hai^ 
is  so  red  that  he  has  to  wear  fly-nets  ove| 
his  ears  to  keep  the  candle-moths  from  fly^ 
ingin. 

The  **  Evening  Mail  **  speaks  as  follows 
of  Miss  Douglass's  new  story  :  "  *  With  Fate 
Against  Him,'  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas 
(Sheldon  &  Co.),  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  among. the  best  novels  of  the  year. 
Its  plot  develops  from  the  weakness  of  a 
man,  whose  pitiable  excuse  is  that  he  has 
*  fate  against  him,'  and  who  betrays  others 
into  shame  and  misery  only  to  find  them 
heaped  tenfold  upon  his  own  head  at  last 
The  story  is  well  developed,  and  affords 
scope  for  a  display  of  whatever  dramatic 
power  and  fiiculty  of  characterization  a 
writer  has.  Miss  Douglas  does  not  miss 
the  opportunity.  The  novel,  dealing  with 
the  deepest  questions,  is  thoroughly  good, 
and  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  a  reputatioa 
had  none  existed  before.  The  dramatis 
persona  are  distinctive  and  life-like — they 
spoak  and  act  like  men  and  women.  '  With 
Fate  against  Him  '  is  a  credit  to  American 
fiction,  and  far  superior  to  the  run  of  novels 
that  come  to  us  from  the  other  side." 

When  riding  a  donkey  what  kind  of  fruit 
do  you  represent  ?    A  pear. 

A  goat  is  good  as  a  milker,  but  succee44 
better  as  a  butter. 

It  is  considered  to  be  cool  to  take  a  man'^ 
hat  with  his  name  written  in  it,  simply  bo^ 
cause  you  want  to  get  his  autograph. 

Before  a  man  enters  the  state  of  matrl^ 
iBOfty  he  should  ring  the  belle. 
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Sheldon  &  Company  bave  just  pub- 
lished Mark  Twain's  new  work,  his  **  Aoto- 
biography  an^  First  Romance.^  It  it 
veiy  beautifully  illustrated,  and  is  really  a 
gem  in  the  way  of  humor.  Mark  has  really 
outdone  himself  this  time.  We  prediqt  for 
the  work  an  immense  sale.  The  publishers 
have  received  a  jingle  oi;der  foe  10^00^ 
copies. 

Herb  is  a  quaint  anecdote  from  the  biog- 
raphy of  Pr.  M^irthall  HaU:  Dr.  Wilkins 
bad  lent  Dr.  Hall  the  well-known  book, 
^  B«dy  and  Spul,**  ajid,  aai  ijt  wa»  pot  returned 
in  due  time,  he  sent  this  note :  "Dear  Doc- 
tor, do  send  back  my  body  and  soul ;  I  can- 
not exist  longer  without  them."  The  servant 
who  received  the  note  read  it  (as  servants 
sometimes  will),  and,  horror-stricken,  rushed 
Into  the  kitchen,  crying,  "  Cook,  I  can't  live 
any  longer  with  the  Doctor!"  "Why, 
what's  the  matter?"  "Matter  enough," 
replied  the  man ;  "  our  master  has  got  Dr. 
Wilkins's  dody  attd  soul^  and  I  don't  dare  to 
stay  where  there  are  such  goings-on  I " 

Thk  foUowli^  we  cHp  from  tb«  "Lutheran 
Observer  " : 

" '  The  Destroyer  of  the  Second  RepvbHc ; 
Bchig  Napoleon  the  Uttlc.  By  Victor 
Hugo.  Translated  by  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  from  the  six- 
teenth French  Edition.  Sheldon  ft  Co^ 
New  York.' 


"  This  book  produced  a  sensation  and  a  re- 
sult when  it  first  appeared  in  Franoe  in 
1852.  The  sensation  was  astonishment  at 
the  boldness  of  its  author  in  gibbeting  for 
the  abhorrence  and  infamy  of  ages  the  per- 
jured usurper  of  the  coup  tTital  of  185 1 ;  and 
the  result  was  the  banishment  of  its  author 
ficoni  Franoe,  uptil  tb^  recent  overthrow  of 
<  Napoleon  the  Little  *  a;t  Sedan  enabled 
hhn  to  return  from  exile  to  his  native  land, 
trembling  beneath  the  judgments  of  God- 
convulsed  and  gory  amid  the  diroes  of  war 
and  anarchy  and  revolution.  Like  '  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin,'  9uch  a  book  is  more  than  n 
book — ^it  is  an  event  And  if  any  one  desires 
to  see  the  Imperial  traitor  scathed  and 
racked  with  the  keenest  irony  and  sarcasmt 
or  exposed  and  execrated  with  all  the  affia- 
ence  of  invective  in  which  Hugo  is  without 
a  peer,  let  him  read  tbi^  bool^  Many  of 
its  indignant  predictions  have  already  lieen 
strangely  verified ;  and  some  which  created 
a  smile  at  their  seehiing  extravagance  in 
1852,  read  like  sober  history  in  the  light  of 
187a'* 

Stars  are  clearly  tbe  best  astronomers, 
because  they  have  studded  the  heavens  since 
Hie  crtatioB. 

It  \»  objected  V>  ^  mon^  p^er  tha^it 
if  tw9-^e»t8-»tiQn«]l 

Advice  to  surgeons— keep  yoor  temper, 
or  you^ll  lose  yonr  patients. 
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We  clip  the  following  from  the  "  Leader," 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

"  If  there  is  a  valuable  feature  to  be  added 
to  a  magazine,  The  Galaxy  will  discover 
it  For  example,  the  March  number  con- 
tains a  folding  map  of  San  Domingo,  in 
connection  with  an  article  upon  the  subject 
of  annexation,  and  a  department  of  '*  Scien- 
tific Miscellany,"  containing  some  nineteen 
short  articles  upon  scientific  subjects.  Un- 
der the  head  of  *  Current  Literature,*  that 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  re- 
viewed. It  is  only  the  barest  justice  to 
The  Galaxy  to  say  that  its  admirable  en- 
terprise and  spirit  have  not  only  placed  it 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  American  maga- 
zines, but  have  infused  a  new  life  into  the 
magazine  management  of  the  country." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  the  circu- 
lation of  The  Galaxy  has  increased  16,000 
within  the  past  three  months.  The  public 
find  out  after  a  time  which  is  the  best 

A  POLITE  editor  writes  us  as  follows  : 
**  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a 
most  annoying  typographical  error  in  my 
notice  of  The  Galaxy.  The  opening  line 
reads:  'The  Galaxy  for  February  is  a 
superb  ^««^.*  IwroU:  'The  Galaxy 
for  February  is  a  superb  number.^ " 

What  is  the  greatest  cuiiosity  in  the 
world  ?    A  woman's. 

A  Disappointment.— Judge  B.  of  New 
Hampshire  was  a  sociable  man  off  the 
bench,  and  was  noted  for  claiming  acquain- 
tance with  any  one  whose  appearance  hap- 
pened to  please  him.  Entering  a  crowded 
car  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  the  other 
day,  his  Honor  found  the  only  unoccupied 
seat  to  be  by  the  side  of  a  smartly-dressed 
and  rather  good-looking  young  woman. 
Ascertaining  that  the  seat  was  not  engaged, 
the  Judge  settled  himself  comfortably  in  it, 
and  turning  with  his  accustomed  bland, 
£itlierly  smile  to  his  fidr  companion,  said : 


**  Your  fece  seems  familiar  to  1 
I   think  I  roust    know  you." 
think  you  might,"  said  the  ui 
hoarse,  whiskey  contralto  voi< 
vindictive  pair  of  eyes  on  th 
Judge,  "  I  should  think  you  mij 
me  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  three 
months,  last  winter,  you  old  scoundrel  * " 
The  Judge  did  not  press  his  claim  for  ac- 
quaintance further  in  that  quarter. 

Mark  Twain's  new  book,  "  His  Auto- 
biography and  First  Romance,"  is  now  "all 
the  go."  Every  one  is  reading  it  The 
publishers  announce  that  they  sold  forty 
thousand  copies  the  first  three  days  afler  it 
was  published.  The  public  never  tire  of 
Mark's  humor,  which  is  always  delicious. 

J.  E.  Dickson,  Assistant  Prolfessor  of 
Ethics  and  English  Studies,  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  sends  us 
the  following: 

"  For  more  than  ten  years  *  Bullions*s  *  has 
been  the  text-book  in  English  Grammar  in 
use  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Some  months  ago,  afler  a  thorough  and 
careful  examination  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  of  the  English  granmiars  most  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country,  those  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  the  decision 
was  unanimously  given  by  the  instructors  in 
our  department  in  favor  of  BuUions's 
Grammar." 

Why  is  a  drunkard  hesitating  to  sign  the 
pledge  like  a  skeptical  Hindoo  ?  Because 
he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  give  up  the  wor- 
ship of  the  jug  or  not 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  a  memorial  wm- 
dow  for  Alice  Gary  in  the  "  Church  of  the 
Strangers"  in  New  York.  From  this 
church  Miss  Gary  was  buried.  It  was  the 
last  to  which  she  was  attached.  It  is  the 
church  of  her  surviving  sister,  Miss  Phoebe 
Gary.  A  memorial  window  has  been  de- 
cided by  her  friends  as  more  appropriate 
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than  a  tablet    An  artist  is  engaged  on  the 
design,  and  the  window  will  be  made  as 
rich  as  the  contributions  of  her  friends  will 
justify.     It  is  necessary  only  to  state  this 
object  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.     A 
few  dollars  from  each  of  her  many  friends 
and  admirers  will  make  this  graceful  monu- 
ment to  her  memory.    Contributions  wiU 
be  received  in  New  York  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper,    Franklin     Square;    by    Messrs. 
hton,  13    Astor  Place;   by 
1.  &  Ca,  677  Broadway ;  by 
3n  &  Co.,  90  Grand  street ; 
indolph,  770  Broadway;  by 
rarian  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  4  Win- 
n  Philadelphia  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
In  Boston  by  James  R.  Os- 
;t  the  responses  be  promptly 
finished,  a  circular  will  be 
tent  to  the  subscribers  with  an  acknowl- 
edgRient  of  their  contributions. 

Two  ladies  in  New  York  were  talking 
about  the  sparrows  and  their  usefulness  in 
ridding  the  city  of  the  canker-worms,  which 
used  to  be  such  a  nuisance.  One  said  that 
the  noisy  chirping  of  the  sparrows  early  in 
the  morning,  when  she  wanted  to  sleep,  was 
as  great  an  evil  as  the  worms.  The  other 
disagreed.    Just  then  a  gentleman  came  in, 

and  was  appealed  ta    "  Mr.  A ,  which 

do  you  think  the  worst — sparrows  or 
worms?"  He  immediately  answered,  "I 
don't  know ;  I  never  had  sparrows." 

A  POET  asked  a  friend  what  he  thought 
of  his  last  production,  *'  An  Ode  to  Sleep." 
**  You  have  done  such  justice  to  the  subject 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  feel- 
ing its  whole  weight,"  was  the  reply. 

A  Dangerous  Charactek. — A  man  who 
takes  life  cheerfully. 


A  South  American  airtist  has  challenged 
the  Archbishop  of  Bogota  to  fight  a  dueL 
The  prelate,  it  appears,  ordered  from  the 
artist  a  life-size  picture  of  John  the  Baptist 
for  his  cathedr^.  When  the  painting  was 
sent  to  the  church  the  Archbishop  was 
shocked  to  observe  that  John  had  on  a 
shiny  high  hat  and  a  red  necktie.  The 
artist  refused  to  remove  them,  for  he  said  it 
would  spoil  the  whole  tone  of  the  picture, 
and,  besides,  it  was  a  correct  costume.  The 
Archbishop  told  him  he  knew  no  more 
about  John  the,  Baptist's  clothes  than  a 
double-nosed  pointer  knew  of  the  refraction 
of  light  So  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight. 
The  Archbishop  clearly  is  wrong.  Suppose 
J.  B.  didn't  wear  a  high  hat,  art  must  be  al- 
lowed some  latitude,  mustn't  it,  so  that  the 
imagination  can  have  play  ?  The  artist  is 
an  idealist,  and  we  hope  he  will  win  a  vic- 
tory for  his  school  and  "pot"  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

When  a  steady,  well-behaved  young 
man  is  seen  shaking  hands  with  a  pump, 
and  bidding  it  an  affectionate  good-night,  or 
saying"  Poor  old  Corkison  Robscrew," 
there  may  be  a  feint  apprehension  that  he 
has  been  "  taking  something." 

J.  S.  Sewall,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  En- 
glish Literature,  Bowdoin  College,  writes 
of  "Shaw's  Choice  Specimens  of  English 
Literature  " : 

"  So  fiir  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  speci- 
mens given  are  wisely  chosen.  EUu:h  author 
is  feirly  treated,  and  the  pupil  has  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  a  very  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  style  of  every  single  author  of 
note  throughout  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature.  The  thing  is  remarkably  well 
done,  and  will  be  a  great  service  to  teach- 
ers." 
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A  YOUNGSTER,  whilc  perusing  a  chapter 
in  Genesis,  turning  to  his  mother  inquired 
if  people  in  those  days  used  to  do  sums  on 
the  ground.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had 
been  reading  the  passage,  "  And  the  sons 
of  men  multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

A  SERVANT  girl  who  had  just  been  ad- 
monished by  her  mistress  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  "  washing  up  "  the  best  tea  things, 
was  overheard  shortly  afterward,  in  the  back 
kitchen,  indulging  in  the  following  solilo- 
quy, while  in  the  act  of  wiping  the  sugar 
basin  :  **  If  I  was  to  drop  this  'ere  basin, 
and  was  Jo  catch  it,  I  s'pose  I  shouldn't 
catch  it ;  but  if  I  was  to  drop  it,  and  wasn't 
to  catch  it,  I  reckon  I  just  should  catch  it" 

An  Irish  editor  ^congratulates  himself 
that  "hjilf  the  lies  *told  about  him  ain't 
true." 

"  By  George  !  "  exclaimed  a  Frenchman 
the  other  morning,  "I  have  slept  sixteen 
hours.  I  went  to  bed  at  eight  and  got  up 
at  eight" 

The  Chicago  "  Evening  Journal "  speaks 
as  follows  of  Mark  Twain's  "Autobio- 
graphy and  First  Romance  "  : 

"  The  latest  scintillation  of  the  inimitable 
Mark  has  two  distinct  features.  The  illus- 
trations, with  one  exception,  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  reading  matter.  He  gives  his 
•family  tree,'  a  gibbet,  and  a  pictorial 
sketch  of  the  *  house  that  Jack  built'  Jim 
Fisk  is  the  Jack,  Horace  Greeley  the  cat, 
Dana  the  dog,  and  Hofiinan,  in  the  last 
scene,  *  the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  morn- 
ing.' It  is  a  capital  take-off  on  the  Erie 
fraud.  So  much  for  the  pictures.  The 
autobiog^phy  is  brief,  very,  and  brings  us 
along  the  line  of  the  Twain  ancestry  as  far 
as  the  author  himself;  and  then  abruptly 
ends.  The  hits  made  are  in  the  great  hu- 
morist's happiest  vein.  A  good  idea  of  it 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage. 


which  we  quote  partly  because  it  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
local  hit  in  it : 

"*I  will  remark  here,  in  passing,  that 
certain  ancestors  of  mine  are  so  thoroughly 
well  known  in  history  by  their  aiiases,  that 
I  have  not  felt  it  to  be  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  them,  or  even  mention  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  birth.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Richard  Brinsley  Twain,  alias 
Guy  Fawkes;  John  Wentworth  Twain, 
(Uias  Sixteen-String  Jack ;  William  Ho- 
garth Twain,  alias  Jack  Sheppard ;  Ananias 
Twain,  alias  Baron  Munchausen ;  John 
George  Twain,  alias  Captain  Kydd;  and 
then  there  are  George  Francis  Train,  Tom 
Pepper,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Baalam's 
Ass ;  they  all  belong  to  our  family,  but  to  a 
branch  of  it  somewhat  distantly  removed 
from  the  honorable  direct  line — in  &ct,  a 
collateral  branch,  whose  members  chiefly 
differ  from  the  ancient  stock  in  that,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  the  notoriety  we  have  always 
yearned  and  hungered  for,  they  have  got 
into  a  low  way  of  going  to  jail  instead  of 
getting  hanged.' 

"  The  *  romance '  which  follows  is  a  fair 
take-off  on  the  flash  stories  of  the  day  ;  still 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  at  all  with  the  au- 
tobiography." 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
an  Irish  paper  :  "  Whereas,  Patrick  Malony 
has  fraudulently  taken  away  several  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  without  my  knowledge, 
this  is,  therefore,  to  inform  him  that  if  he 
does  not  forthwith  return  the  same  his  name 
shall  be  made  public" 

A  laughable  thing  took  place  at  a  re- 
vival meeting,  somewhere  in  Mississippi, 
not  long  since.  The  minister  noticed  a 
seedy*  looking  chap  in  one  of  the  seats,  look- 
ing as  though  he  needed  religion,  or  a  good 
square  meal.  So  he  stepped  up  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Christian.  "  No, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  editor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic paper  of  this  place."    "  Then,  in  the 
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name  of  God,  let  us  pray,"  replied  the  de- 
voted minister. 

A  New  Orleans  judge  riding  in  the  cars 
recently,  from  a  single  glimpse  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  lady  by  his  side,  imagined  he 
knew  her,  and  ventured  the  remark  that  the 
day  was  pleasant,  she  only  sa)ring  "  Yes." 
"Why  do  you  wear  a  veil?"  queried  the 
dispenser  of  justice.  **  Lest  I  attract  atten- 
tion." "  It  is  the  province  of  gentlemen  to 
admire,"  replied  the  gallant  man  of  law. 
"  Not  when  they  are  married."  "  But  I*m 
not"  "  Indeed."  "  Oh,  no  ;  Pm  a  bach- 
elor." The  lady  quietly  removed  her  veil, 
disclosing  to  the  astonished  magistrate  the 
lace  of  his  mother-in-law. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  seeing  what  they 
can  do  in  the  way  of  turkey  stories.  One 
tells  of  a  farmer  in  Sdpio,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
a  turkey  that  has  laid  one  hundred  eggs  in  a 
hundred  consecutive  days,  never  missing  a 
diay  on  account  of  sickness  or  a  circus  in 
town.  Another  gives  an  account  of  a  flock 
of  sixty  turkeys  in  Vermont  that  flew  so 
high  that  they  became  dizzy,  and  came 
down  80  heavily  that  twenty  of  them  were 
killed.  But  both  of  these  are  eclipsed  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  **  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial," who  writes  from  Texas  that  a  small  de- 
tachment of  United  States  cavalry,  a  few 
miles  northwest  of  Victoria  Peak,  killed  in 
one  night  fifty-seven  turkejrs  and  Sam 
Keechie  Kosh,  Big  Chief  of  the  Keechie 
Indians, 

From  the  "  Religious  Herald,"  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  we  clip  the  following  i 

"BuLLiONS*s  Grammars. — Professor  J. 
E.  Dickson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics 
and  English  Studies,  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  writes  to  Shel- 
don &  Company  as  follows :  *  For  more  than 
ten  years  Bullions's  has  beeji  the  text-book 
in  English  Granmiar  in  use  at  the  United 


States  Naval  Academy.  Some  months 
ago,  after  a  thorough  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  English 
grammars  most  extensively  used  in  this 
country,  those  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best,  the  decision  was  unanimously 
given,  by  the  instructors  in  our  department, 
in  £ivor  of  Bullions's  Grammar.' 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  give  more 
unqualified  praise  of  books  than  does  the 
above,  yet  it  could  not  be  procured  by 
money  or  personal  influence.  It  is  simply 
the  verdict  of  impartial  and  thoroughly 
competent  instructors,  after  a  most  careful 
examination  o(  and  comparison  with,  all 
the  English  grammars  published.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  the  State  Board  of  Vir- 
ginia have  decided  wisely  in  selecting  Bui- 
lions's  Grammars  for  use  in  our  schools  ?  " 

Salt  Water  Mosquitoes.— Old  Cap- 
tain  Jones,  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  re- 
lates the  following  remarkable  incident  that 
occurred  on  the  passage  from  New  York 
some  years  ago :  He  observed,  one  sum- 
mer afternoon,  a  heavy  cloud  arise  from  the 
land,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  approach 
the  vessel  Suddenly  it  broke  near  him, 
and  millions  of  mosquitoes  covered  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
while  part  of  the  flodc  went  through  the 
mainsails,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bolt-ropes 
hanging  idly  to  the  spars.  Corroborative 
evidence  to  this  astonishing  tale  was  found 
in  the  person  of  a  "  down  East  skipper," 
who  heard  the  story,  and  who,  on  compar- 
ing dates  with  the  narrator,  declared  that 
two  days  afterward  he  was  boarded  by  the 
same  flock,  and  they  all  wore  canvas 
breedies. 

A  temperance  editor,  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  an  article  against  ardent  spirits  ia 
one  of  his  papers,  says,  "  For  the  *  Effects 
of  Intemperance  *  see  our  inside." 
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On  the  Manchester  Exchange  when  terms 
of  peace  had  been  settled,  a  copy  of  William 
of  Pmssia's  telegram  appeared,  winding  np 
everything  in  the  usual  way :  "  Thanks  be 
to  Heaven  for  the  same;"  A  wag  wrote  un- 
der the  telegram  the  following  words :  **Let 
us  pwy." 

Thb  Melbourne  "  Argus  "  says :  The  au- 
thor of  "  The  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  has 
adduced  some  droll  iostances  of  printers' 
misadventures,  but  none  is  more  comical  than 
one  which  lately  appeared  in  the  **  Argus. 
Our  account  of  the  mayor's  fancy  ball  closed 
with  some  lines  ending : 

Relate  the  adventures  of  the  night, 
And  Hy  by  tunis  finom  truth  to  &ctio»— 
From  retroepection  to  prediction. 

For  the  last  word  ''perdition"  was  substi- 
tuted, with  an  effect  which  our  readers  can 
guess. 

"  We  know  not  which  should  be  awarded 
the  palm — ^the  'Autobiography*  of  Mark 
Twain  or  his  'First  Romance.'  Both  are 
full  of  the  writer's  peculiar  humor,  and  in 
neither  case  has  he  made  the  mistake  of 
spinning  out  his  production  to  a  length 
which  makes  the  burlesque  a  bore.  Its  il- 
lustrations of  'Th  eHouse  that  Jack 
Built'  constitute  a  third  and  independent 
feature  of  the  volume,  embod3ring  a  local 
(New  York)  satire,  in  which  some  well- 
known  fiices  appear." — [Cincinnati  **  Chron- 
icle." 

A  NEW  work,  which  will  be  likely  to  ex- 
cite great  interest  in  religious  and  theologi- 
cal circles,  is  soon  to  be  published  simulta- 
neously in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  by  the 
important  house  of  T.  &  T.  Clarke,  and  in 
New  York  by  Sheldon  &  Company.  It  is 
entitled  "  Seed  Truths  ;  or.  Bible  Views  of 
Mind,  Morals,  and  Religion."  The  author 
is  the   Rev.  Dr.  Pharcellus  Church,  well 


known  in  his  own  and  other  denominations 
aei  a  close  and  independent  thinker,  and  as 
a  writer  of  cogency  and  power.  The  work 
will  be  published  some  time  during  May. 
Dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  questions  as  to 
the  nature  and  relations  of  man  which  are 
now  so  much  agitated,  and  presenting  the 
leading  views  of  revelatioii  as  to  them.  Dr. 
Church's  work  comes  out  at  an  apropos  time, 
and  will  be  welcomed  especially  by  those 
who  cling  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  means  of 
the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will 

Thompson  b  not  going  to  do  anything 
more  in  conundrums.  He  recently  asked 
his  wife  the  difference  between  his  head  and 
a  hogshead,  and  she  said  there  was  none. 
He  says  that  is  not  the  right  answer. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  nothing  made  in 
vain.  But  how  about  a  pretty  young  girl  ? 
Isn't  she  maiden  vain  ? 

The  Western  correspondent  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia **  City  Item  "  pays  us  the  follow- 
ing compliment,  which  almost  makes  us 
blush,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  compli- 
ments. We  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  **  The 
Galaxy "  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  all 
true.  For  ourselves,  we  suspect  that  it  is 
about  correct,  judging  from  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  of  "  The  Galaxy  " 
within  the  past  four  months  : 

"  *  The  Galaxy  *  is  always  a  paragon  of  ex- 
cellence. The  volumes  for  the  just  dosed 
year  have  had  no  superior  in  attractions. 
Entertaining  and  miscellaneous  literature, 
historic  articles,  scientific  essays,  senti- 
mental poems,  superb  humor,  graphic  pic- 
tures of  travel — these  by  authors  and 
writers  renowned  and  rich  in  Continental 
fame.  The  fedle  genius  of  Justm  Mc- 
Carthy, the  sentiment  of  De  Forest,  the 
solidity  of  Professor  Draper,  the  satire  and 
sparkle  of  Olive  Eogan,  the  grace  and  ge- 
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niality  of  Helen  Hunt,  the  mature  beauty 
of  Bayard  'Taylor,  the  crisp  controversial- 
ism  of  Thurlow  Weed  and  Gideon  Welles, 
and  the  inimitable  humor  of  Mark  Twahi, 
coalesce  to  make  *  The  Galaxy '  a  joy  to  the 
reader  and  a  credit  of  the  highest  order  to 
the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Shel- 
don &  Company.  The  field  of  'The 
Galaxy  *  being  entirely  different  firom  that 
occupied  by  any  other  magazine,  its  emi- 
nent success  is  attained  without  trespassing 
upon  a  travelled  path." 

The '* Maine  Journal  of  Education*'  for 
November,  1870,  contains  the  following  re- 
view of  Shaw's  **  Smaller  History  of  English 
and  American  Uteratiure  "  : 

**  This  compend  is  based  on  a  larger  work, 
Shaw's  'Manual  of  English  Literature,' 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  pri- 
vate learners.  It  covers  the  whole  period 
of  English  literature  to  the  present  day,  and 
has  a  supplementary  chapter  on  American 
literature.  The  history  and  changes  of  our 
language  are  traced,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  leading  authors  are  given  with  brief  bi- 
ographical notices,  a  list  of  their  principal 
works,  and  criticisms  upon  the  same.  The 
same  publishers  have  issued  a  volume  of 
'  Choice  Specimens  of  English  Literature,' 
and  have  in  press  a  like  volume  of  *  Amer- 
ican Specimens.*" 

"  George,"  asked  a  teacher  of  a  Sunday- 
school  scholar,  "  who  above  all  others  shall 
you  wish  to  see  when  you  get  to  heaven  ?  " 
With  a  face  brightening  with  anticipation, 
the  little  fellow  shouted,  "  GerliaM  I " 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I., 
when  Scottish  gentlemen  were  beginning  to 
feel  at  home  in  London,  Lord  Harewood 
gave  a  dinner  party,  to  which  were  invited  a 


large  number  of  courtiers  and  officers,  both 
civil  and  military.  After  the  bottle  had  dr- 
culated  a  few  times,  and  the  spirits  of  the 

assembly  had  begim  to  rise,  General  S , 

an  English  trooper  of  fame,  and  reckless  ion 
mvant^  arose  and  said  :  '*  Gentlemen,  when 
I  am  in  my  cups,  and  the  generous  wine  be- 
gins to  warm  my  blood,  I  have  an  absurd 
custom  of  railing  against  the  Scotch. 
Knowing  my  weakness,  I  hope  no  gentle- 
man in  the  company  will  take  it  ami^" 
He  sat  down,  and  a  Highland  chie^  Sir 
Robert  Bleakie  of  Blair  Athol,  presenting  a 
front  like  an  old  battle-woiti  tower,  quietly 
arose  in  his  place,  and  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  good  nature,  remarked,  "Gen- 
tlemen, I,  when  I  am  in  my  cups,  and  the 
generous  wine  begins  to  warm  my  blood,  if 
I  hear  a  man  rail  against  the  Scotch,  have 
an  absurd  custom  of  kicking  him  at  once 
out  of  the  company.  Knowing  my  weak- 
ness, I  hope  no  gentleman  will  take  it 
amiss."  General  S did  not  on  that  oc- 
casion suffer  himself  to  follow  his  usual  cus- 
tom. 

Why  is  a  mariner  necessarily  a  wicked 
man  ?    Because  he's  a  naughty  cuss. 

John  Brown  wishes  to  know  \S,  by  pay- 
ing $2  for  the  works  of  Bums,  he  can  get 
Scott  free  ? 

A  COUNTRY  squire  in  Massachusetts  was 
called  in  by  a  colored  family  to  make  a  few 
remarks  at  the  ftineral  of  their  son,  in  the 
absence  of  the  only  clergyman  in  the  place. 
The  weeping  friends  were  seated  about  the 
room,  when  he  rose  and  said  :  "  It's  pretty 
bad ;  but  if  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  take  on 
so.  It's  all  for  the  best  S'pose  he'd 
lived  and  grown  up  to  be  a  fat,  healthy  boy 
— ^why  he'd  never  be  nothin*  but  a  nigger 
anyhow ! " 
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